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J>%vr.Tax.  34;  Bve»<dlnatieiuakatttaf,  Wier^ftirtiatk  tULordtbmt  tiutmtothithmdf  what 

meaa^h  the  hetU  of  ikU  great  omw  f 
Lah.  n.  7.  Tie  Lord  katkeagt  tff  kU  otter,  ie  haih  abhorred  hie  $tmet¥ery,  he  hath  ffhtn     into  the 

handtftheenemtttkewantqfka'pelacei:  thq/hmemoieaniHitimthekoiue  i^tkelMrd^aeiKthe 

dajf  qf  a  eolewnfeaMt, 

IF  a  univenal  diBGOtttent  and  murmuring  of  j  get  the  command  of  an  army  fat  the  rabdidng 
the  three  natumi,  and  almost  as  genml  a  the  rebds  in  Ireland.  Cromwdl  had,  for  the 
detertation  hoth  of  parliament  and  army,  and  ]  gnieting  the  dunoun  ftom  thence,  ^  the  kntl 
■  moat  paMionata  desire  that  all  their  follies  Usie,  «dest  ion  to  the  eari  of  Leicester,  sent 


and  madness  might  be  forgotten  in  restoring 
tihe  kin^  to  all  Uey  had  taken  from  him,  and 
in  aettlmg  that  blessed  government  they  had 
deprived  thraisdves  o^  could  have  contributed 
to  his  majesty^s  recovery,  never  people  were 
better  disposed  to  erect  and  repair  again  the 
building  utey  had  so  malidoualy  thrown  and 
polled  down.  In  England  there  was  a  general 
discontent  amongst  ul  sorts  of  men;  many 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  eerved  the  parlia- 
ment from  the  b^pnning  of  the  war,  and  given 
too  great  testimonies  of  their  courage  and  fideli^ 
[to  their  psrty],  and  had  been  disbanded  upon 
the  new  mod^  looked  upon  the  present  army 
with  contempt,  as  those  wno  rewed  tiie  hurest 
and  reward  of  thur  labours,  and  spake  of  them 
and  agaiiwt  them  in  all  places  accordrngly :  the 
nobili^  and  gentry  who  had  advanced  the  credit 
auad  lepidstion  of  the  parliament  by  concurring 
with  it  wainst  the  king,  found  themselves  totally 
n^ected,  and  the  most  inferior  petwle  pre- 
f erred  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit:  the 
presbyterian  ministers  talked  very  laud;  their 
party  appeared  to  be  very  numerous,  and  tiie 
expectation  of  an  attempt  from  Scotland,  and 
the  importunity  and  clamour  from  Ireland,  for 
supplies  of  men  and  money  against  the  Irish, 
who  grew  powerful,  raised  the  courage  of  all 
diseontoitea  persons  to  meet  and  confer  together, 
and  all  to  invcagh  against  ihe  army,  and  the 
officers  who  had  corrupted  it.  The  parliament 
bore  no  refvoach  so  craicemedly,  as  that  of  "  the 
"  want  of  anpplies  to  Ireland,  and  that,  having 
*'  so  great  an  army  without  an  memy,  they 
« would  not  spare  any  part  of  it  to  preserve 
"  that  kingdom."  This  ai;gnment  made  a  new 
warmth  in  the  house  of  commons,  they  who  had 
been  silent,  and  given  over  insisting  upon  the  in- 
solence and  presumption  of  the  army,  which  had 
prevailed,  and  crushed  them,  took  now  new  spirit, 
and  pressed  the  relief  of  Ireland  with  great 
earnestness,  and  in  order  thereunto  made  great 
inquisition  into  the  expenses  of  the  money,  and 
how  such  vast  sums  received  had  been  dbbursed ; 
which  was  a  large  field,  and  led  them  to  many 
men's  doora  i^»n  whom  they  were  wUling  to  be 
revenged. 

Thm  was  a  derign  thia  way  to  get  the  presW- 
teiiane  again  into  power,  and  tlut  they  might 


under  the  Utle  of  l<»d  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom 
thither,  with  a  commission  for  five  or  six  months. 
He  had  landed  in  Munster,  either  out  of  the 
jealousy  they  had  of  the  lord  Inchiquin.  or 
because  the  best  part  of  their  army  of  English 
were  under  his  command  in  that  province.  But 
that  expediUfn  gave  the  English  no  relief,  nor 
weakened  the  power  or  strength  of  the  Irish, 
but  rather  increased  then:  reputation  by  the 
faction  and  bitterness  that  was  between  the 
Ueotenant  and  the  president,  who  writ  letters 
of  ccnnplaint  one  agunst  the  other  to  the  par- 
liamenL  where  they  had  both  their  partiee  which 
adhered  to  them.  So  that,  the  time  of  hia 
cfmumsaicm  bang  eziured,  and  the  contiarr 
party  not  anfilinring  it  to  be  renewed,  the  lord 
lisU  returned  again  into  England,  leaving  the 
lord  Inchiquin,  whom  he  meant  to  have  de- 
stroyed,  in  the  entire  possession  of  the  com- 
mand, and  in  greater  reputation  than  he  was 
before.  And,  in  truth,  he  had  preserved  both 
with  wonderAiI  dexterity,  expecting  every  day 
the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  ana 
every  day  informing  the  parliament  of  the  ill 
condition  he  was  in,  and  pressing  for  a  supply 
of  men  and  money,  when  he  knew  they  would 
send  nother. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  lord  Liste  the  presby- 
terians  renewed  ueir  dedgn,  and  eansed  sir 
William  Waller  to  be  named  for  deputy  or 
lieutenant  ttf  Irehmd,  the  rather  (over  and  above 
his  merit,  and  the  experience  they  had  had  <^ 
his  service)  because  he  could  quickly  draw  to- 
gether those  officers  and  soldiers  which  had 
served  under  him,  and  were  now  disbanded,  and 
would  willingly  again  engage  under  their  old 
general.  At  the  feat,  Cromwell  did  not  oppose 
this  motion,  but  consented  to  it,  being  very 
willing  to  be  rid  both  of  Waller,  and  all  the 
officers  who  were  willing  to  go  with  him,  who 
he  knew  were  not  his  friends,  and  watched  an 
opportunity  to  be  even  with  him.  But  when  he 
saw  Waller  insist  upon  great  supplies  to  carry 
with  him,  as  he  had  reason  to  do,  and  when  he 
considered  of  what  conseijuence  it  might  be  to 
him  and  all  lua  designs,  if  a  well  formed  and 
discmhned  army  should  be  under  the  power  of 
Wallar,and  ancii  officera,  he  changed  hn  mind; 
and  fhat  set  hU^iiutmmenti  to  cross  such  a  aup- 
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pljr  of  men  and  money,  as  he  had  proposed ; 
"  the  one,  as  more  than  necessary  for  the  ser- 
"  rice ;  and  the  other,  as  more  than  they  coutd 
"  spare  from  their  other  occasions  :"  and  when 
this  check  was  put  -to  Waller's  engagement,  he 
caused  Lambert  to  be  proposed  for  that  expe- 
dition, a  man  who  was  then  fast  to  the  same 
interest  he  embraced,  and  who  had  gotten  a  great 
name  in  the  army.  He  formalized  ao  long  upon 
thia,  that  Ireland  remuned  atill  unBl^>plied,  and 
thdr  affiun  there  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  ill 
condiUon. 

The  Scots  made  so  much  noise  of  their  pur- 
poeea,  even  before  their  commissioners  left  Lon- 
don, and  gave  auch  constant  adverdsementa  of 
the  impatience  of  their  countrvmen  to  be  in  arms 
for  the  king,  though  they  maoe  no  haste  in  pro- 
viding for  such  an  expedition,  that  both  the 
presbyterians,  who  were  their  chief  correspon- 
dents, and  the  royal  party,  bethought  them- 
selves how  they  might  oe  ready ;  the  one,  that 
they  might  redeem  themselves  from  their  former 
ffuilt,  and  the  other,  that  thev  mi^ht  not  only 
have  a  good  part  in  freeing  the  king  from  his 
imprisonment,  but  be  able  to  preserve  him  in 
liberty  from  any  preabyterian  impositions,  which 
they  still  qiprehended  the  Scots  might  endeavour 
to  impose,  thou^  they  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  engagement  [lately  mentioned]  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

The  earl  of  Holland,  who  had  done  twice  very 
notoriously  amiss,  and  had  been,  since  his  return 
from  Oxford,  notably  despised  by  all  persons  of 
credit  in  the  parUament  and  the  army,  had  a 
mind  to  redeem  his  former  faults  by  a  new  and 
thorough  engagement.  He  had  much  credit  by 
descent  and  by  alliance  with  the  presbyterian 
party,  and  was  privy  to  the  undertakings  of 
ScoUand,  and  h^  constant  intelligence  of  the 
advance  that  was  made  there.  His  brother,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  had  undergone  some  mortifi- 
c^n  mth  the  rest,  and  faaa  not  that  authority 
in  the  naval  affairs  ai  he  had  nsed  to  have, 
though  he  was  the  high  admiral  of  England  by 
ordimmce  of  parUament,  and  had  done  them 
extraordinary  services.  He  did  not  restrun  or 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  earl  of  Holland's 
discontents,  but  inflamed  them,  and  promised 
to  join  wiUi  him,  as  many  others  of  that  gang 
of  men  did;  resolving  that-  the  Scots  should 
not  do  all  that  work,  but  that  they  would  have 
a  share  in  the  merit.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  his  brother,  the  lord  Francis  ViDiers,  were 
newly  returned  from  travel,  and  though  both 
under  years,  were  strong  and  active  young 
men,  and  being,  in  respect  of  thdr  lotancy, 
unengaged  in  the  late  war.  and  so  unhurt  by  it, 
and  cominff  now  to  the  possession  of  large 
estates,  which  they  thought  they  were  ohbged 
to  venture  for  the  crown  upon  the  first  opportu- 
nity, they  fell  eanly  into  the  friendship  of  the  earl 
(tf  HoBand,  and  were  ready  to  embark  themselves 
in  bis  adventure.  The  earl  had  made  tender  of 
his  resolutions  to  his  old  mistress  the  queen  at 
Paris,  who  was  always  disposed  to  trust  him, 
and  the  lord  Jennyn  and  he  renewed  their  former 
friendship,  the  warmth  whereof  had  never  been 
extinguished. 

And  a  commission  was  sent  from  the  prince 
to  the  earl  to  be  general  of  an  aimv,  that  was 
to  be  raised  for  the  redomptitm  oi  the  long 


from  prison,  and  to  restore  the  parliament  to  its 
freedom.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  John 
Mordaunt  hie  brother,  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Northampton,  and  all  the  omcers  who  had 
served  the  king  in  the  war,  with  which  the 
city  of  London  and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
abounded,  applied  themselves  to  the  earl  of 
Holland,  and  recaved  commisuons  from  him  for 
sevml  commands. 

This  engagement  was  so  well  known,  and  so 
generally  spoken  of,  that  they  concluded  1^  the 
parUament  durst  not  take  nonce  of  it,  or  wished 
well  to  it.  And  there  is  no  question,  never  un- 
dertaking of  such  a  nature  was  carried  on  with  so 
little  reservation ;  there  was  scarce  a  county  in 
England,  in  which  there  was  not  some  associa- 
tion entered  into  to  appear  in  arms  for  the 
king.  They  who  had  the  principal  command 
in  Wales  under  the  parliament,  sent  to  Paris  to 
declare,  "  that,  if  they  might  have  supply  of  arms 
"  and  ammunition,  and  a  reasonable  sum  of  money 
"  for  the  payment  of  their  garrisons,  they  would 
"  declare  for  the  king,  having  the  chief  places  of 
"  those  parts  in  toeir  custody.**  The  lord 
Jermyn  eneonraged  all  those  orertores  with 
moat  pontive  undertaldng,  that  they  should 
be  supplied  with  all  they  expected,  within  so 
many  days  bSUt  they  should  declare;  wluch 
they  depended  upon,  and  he,  according  to  his 
custom,  never  thought  of  after ;  by  which  the 
service  miscarried,  and  many  gallant  men  were 
lost. 

Cromwell,  to  whom  bU  these  machinations  were 
known,  chose  rather  to  run  the  hazard  of  all  that 
such  a  loose  combination  could  produce,  than, 
by  seizing  upon  persons,  to  engage  the  parlia- 
ment in  examinations,  and  in  parties ;  the  incon- 
venience whereof  he  apprehended  more ;  finding 
already  that  the  presbyterian  party  had  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  general,  that  he  declared 
to  him,  "  he  would  not  march  agunst  the 

Scots,"  whom  he  had  a  good  mind  to  have 
vinted  before  their  connaus  and  resolntiona 
were  formed;  and  Cromwell  had  reason  to 
bdieve,  that  Fairfex  would  be  firm  to  the  same 
mind,  even  after  they  should  have  invaded  tho 
kingdom. 

All  things  being  in  tiiis  forwardness  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  fit  to  inquire  how  the  Scots  complied 
with  their  obligations,  and  what  expedition  they 
used  in  raising  their  army.  After  the  com- 
missioners' return  from  London,  upon  the  king's 
being  made  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it 
was  long  before  the  marquis  of  Argyle  could 
be  prev^ed  with  to  consent  that  a  furliament 
should  be  called.  He  had  made  a  fast  friend- 
ship with  Cromwell  and  Vane;  and  knew  that 
in  thia  new  stipulation  mth  the  Idog,  the  Hamil- 
tonian  faction  was  the  great  nnootaker,  and 
meant  to  have  all  the  honom-  of  whatsoever 
should  fidlow.  And  yet  duke  lived  very 
privid^y  at  his  own  house,  had  never  seen  the 
king,  nor  went  abroad  to  any  meetiing  after  his 
return  to  Scotland ;  and  to  those  who  came  to 
him,  and  to  whom  that  resolution  would  be 
gratefiil,  he  used  to  speak  darkly,  and  as  a  man 
that  thought  more  of  revenge  upon  those  who 
had  imprisoned  him,  than  of  asristing  the  crown 
to  recover  the  authority  it  had  lost.  Argyle, 
whose  power  was  over  that  violent  partv  of  the 
clergy  whkh  wouM  not  depart  frcnn  tne  most 
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danse  in  dw  eovoumt,  and  mn  without 
any  reremice  for  the  king  or  his  govermnent, 
discerned  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  lunder 
the  calling  of  a  parliament,  which  the  people 
gen«»aIlT  called  tm,  and  that  he  shoi^d  sooner 
obtain  ois  end  by  puxzling  their  prof^edings, 
and  obstructing  their  determinations,  after  they 
should  be  assembled,  than  by  obstinately 
opposing  their  coming  together.  So  summooe 
were  issued  for  the  convention  of  a  parliament ; 
and  they  who  appeared  most  concerned  for 
the  king,  and  to  set  him  at  hberty  from  his 
impiiscnunait,  (which  was  all  they  pretended,) 
wm  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  brother  to  dnke 
Hamilton,  and  then  reatcved  to  his  office  of 
aeeretaiy  of  Sctrtland,  who  had  been  imj^soned 
at  Oxford,  and  made  his  eacape  from  thence; 
and  the  earl  Unitherdale,  who  had  beoi  with 
the  forwardest  from  the  b^inning  of  the  re- 
bellion, when  he  waa  scarce  of  age,  and  prose- 
cated  it  to  the  end  with  most  eminent  fierceness 
and  animosity. 

Hiey  were  both  men  of  great  parts  and  industry, 
thoi^n  they  lored  pleasures  too;  both  proud  and 
ambitious;  the  former,  much  the  dviller  and  better 
bred,  of  the  better  nature,  and  better  judgment, 
and  an  opeiiDess  and  clearness  more  to  be  trusted 
and  relied  upon  than  most  men  of  that  nation :  the 
latter,  insolent,  imperious,  flattering,  and  dissem- 
Uin^  fitter  for  intrigues  and  contriTancea  by  the 
want  of  the  ingenuity  which  the  other  had,  and  by 
tlu  ezpoience  and  practice  he  had  m  the  com- 
nuttee  of  both  kingwnna  in  th^  darkest  designs. 
The  former  was  a  man  of  honour  and  courage ; 
the  latter  had  coumge  enough  not  to  fail  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessai^,  and  no  impediment  of 
htmour  to  restrain  him  from  doing  any  thing  that 
might  gratify  any  of  hia  passions. 

'lliefie  two  were  the  chief  managers  and  con- 
trima  to  carry  on  this  afiair ;  for  though  the 
chancellor,  the  earl  of  Lowden,  had  been  a  com- 
missioner in  England,  and  as  privy  to  the  treaty 
vith  the  king,  and  had  made  as  many  professions 
and  protestations  of  duty  to  him  as  they,  and  in- 
deed was  willing  to  perform  them,  yet  ne  was  so 
obnoxious  for  his  loose  and  vicious  life,  which 
was  notorious,  that  he  durst  not  provoke  Argyle 
or  the  clergy  by  dissenting  firom  tbem.  They  used 
«n  the  interest  and  skill  they  had,  to  get  such 
dectiona  in  the  boronghs  of  membm  for  the  par- 
liament as  might  comply  with  them;  snd  the 
people  generally  were  exceedingly  offended,  and 
ashamed  of  the  mfamous  delivery  up  of  the  king  to 
the  English,  to  which  they  imputed  all  the  danger 
that  threatened  them,  and  the  reproach'and  infamy 
that  lay  upon  their  country;  and  so  had  great 
pn^udice  to  all  men  who  were  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  army 
in  EOf(\and ;  which,  they  said,  "  nad  forced  the 
'*  parliament  there  to  break  the  treaty  between  the 
"  two  kingdoms  in  their  ill  usage  the  king,  who 
*'  was  imfnisoned  by  the  am^,  nor  was  it  m  the 
"  pown-  of  the  parfiament  to  set  lum  at  fiber^ : 
**  niBt  they  had  now,  upon  the  matter,  abaolutety 
"  deposed  him,  by  not  soflfering  him  to  perform 
*'  the  office  of  a  king,  nor  permitting  any  of  his 
"  suUects  to  r^Nurtohim;  m  which  the  km^dom 
"  of  Scotland  was  ooncemed,  in  that  being  mde- 
**  pendrat  iqwn  England,  and  the  pvliamoit  of 


E^knd,  they  were  by  them  dnntved  oi  thdr 
"  king,  and  could  not  m  adoiittea  to  speak  with 
"  him,  nor  his  mi^esty  to  send  to  them ;  which 
"  was  such  a  presumption,  and  nolation  of  the  law 
"  of  nations,  and  such  a  perfidious  breach  and 
"  contempt  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
"  and  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
"  diat  they  were  bound  by  all  the  obligations 
"  human  and  divine  to  be  sensible  of  it,  and  to 
"  redeem  their  king's  liber^,  and  their  own  ho- 
"  nour,  with  the  hs^rd  of  tneir  lives  and  fortunes 
"  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them :  and  therefore 
"  they  desired  that  they  might  enter  upon  those 
"  counsels,  which  might  soonestgetan  army  toge- 
"  ther,  wUch  should  no  sooner  enter  England, 
"  but  it  mnild  find  a  conjunction  from  that  whole 
"  kingdom,ezceptonlytluarmy;  and  that  itwould 
"  then  quickly  appear  that  the  parliaments  of  both 
"  kingdoms  denred  the  same  thing,  and  to  live 
"  ^jnly  under  the  government  oftne  same  king." 

Thu  discourse,  u^fed  and  seconded  by  many  of 
the  principal  men,  was  entertuned  by  the  rest  with 
so  general  a  reception,  that  Argyle  found  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  directly  to  contradict  or  oppose 
it.  He  saw  the  election  of  the  knigfats  and  bur- 
gesses had  succeeded  according  to  their  wishes, 
and  that  they  would  concur  with  whatsoever  was 
proposed;  and  he  found  likewise  that  they  had 
wrought  upon  the  greatest  part  of  their  clergy; 
who  heJieved  all  tb^  said  to  them.  He  did  not 
therefore  oppose  any  thing  proposed  1^  them,  but 
only  de^re^  *'  that  they  would  very  well  wagh 
'*  the  manner  of  their  proceeding  in  an  affior  of 
"  BO  great  concernment,  winch  was  like  to  termi- 
"  nate  in  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
"  which  had  hitherto  proceeded  as  brethren,  and 
"  had  both  reaped  great  benefit  and  advantage 
"  from  the  conjunction  :  and  he  hoped  there  was 
"  no  purpose  to  shake  any  of  those  foundations 
"  which  had  been  laid  in  the  years  by-gone,  which 
"  supported  that  government,  and  td&&  that  kin^- 
"  dom  happy ;  which  if  dissolved,  all  the  mischief 
"  and  tyranny  they  had  formerly  felt  and  under- 
"  gone,  would  br^k  in  upon  them  with  a  torrent 
"  that  should  destroy  them."  Every  body  de- 
clared, "  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  swerve,  in 
"  the  least  dc^p«e,  from  what  was  established  for 
"  the  government  in  either  kingdom,  by  their 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  they  had  in 
"  perfect  veneration,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  ob- 
"  ugation  upon  them  to  do  all  that  had  been  pro- 
"  posed ;"  upon  which  Argyle  acqmesced  as  satis- 
fied, not  douDting  but  tha^  in  the  prosecution  of 
•  their  counsels,  he  should  find  opportunity  enough 
'  to  obstruct  the  quick  progress,  and  to  mterrupt 
the  conclusion,  and  execution. 
The  lords  who  bad  been  in  England,  and  &e- 

S tented  Hampton  Court,  whilst  the  king  was 
ere,  to  make  themselves  the  more  gracious,  had 
treated  all  the  king's  party  with  aU  manner  of 
caresses,  and  more  particularly  had  much  applied 
themselves  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  north  who 
had  most  eminently  served  the  kin^,  and  who  had 
good  fortunes  tiiere  to  support  their  interest.  Of 
thia  kind  ibexe  were  two  very  notable  men,  nr 
Blarmaduke  Langdale,  and  sir  Philip  Musgrave ; 
boA  men  of  large  and  plentifol  estates,  the  one  in 
Yorkshire,  the  other  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland ;  who  having  been  in  the  time  of  peace 
eminent  in  thdr  country  in  the  offices  of  justicee 
of  peacC)  and  deputy  Ueutenanta,  had,  in  thebcipn* 
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niiv  of  du  wir,  enga^  diemulvea  in  commands 
in  toe  kii^i  army  with  grert  rnratatkm  of  atou^ 
diligent,  and  active  offieen ;  ana  oontinaed  to  the 
mdiand  had  not  after  appl^tbeouelvea  to  make 
any  compositioD,  bat  expected  a  new  opportunity 
to  ^ipear  with  thur  swords  in  their  hanas.  They 
were  both  looked  upon  by  the  pariiament,  and  tm 
chief  officers  of  the  army,  with  most  jealousy,  as 
men  worthy  to  be  apprehended,  and  who  could 
never  be  induced  to  comply  irith  them.  The 
Scottish  lords  had  not  been  scrupulous  to  let  these 
two  genUemen  know  what  they  intended,  and 
"  that  they  made  no  question  out  they  should 
**  engage  thnr  whole  kingdom  and  nation  to  enter 
"  into  a  present  war  with  Enffland  on  the  king's 
"  behalf;  and  therefcm  desirra  them,  by  the  inte- 
**  rest  and  influence  th^  had  upon  the  northern 
**  counties,  to  dispose  them  to  a  conjnnctira  with 
"  them."  And  because  they  knew  that  they  two 
were  too  notorious  to  stayirith  any  security  about 
London,  much  less  in  taar  own  country,  uey  in- 
vited them  into  Scotland,  where  they  assured  tnem, 
"  thev  should  not  only  be  safe,  but  very  welcome ; 
"  and  should  be  witnesses  of  their  proceedings, 
*'  and  have  parts  of  their  own  to  act  in,  as  soon  as 
**  the  seaaon  should  be  ripe." 

These  gentlemen,  though  they  had  been  hitherto 
unhurt,  and,  whilst  the  army  made  those  profes- 
sions towards  the  king,  had  been  much  courted 
by  the  chief  officers  thereof,  and  had  been  quar- 
tered with  them  as  Mmds,  knew  well,  now  the 
mask  was  off,  that  if  ther  did  not  immediately 
apply  themselves  to  make  their  compositions,  they 
■noiud  be  apprehended,  and  impnsoned.  And 
therefore,  bei^  confident  tlut  uie  Scots  voold 
engage  fbr  the  kingt  they  accepted  thar  invitation, 
and  told  them,  "tbey  should  quickly  find  them  in 
"  Scodand  after  their  own  return."  Accordingly, 
after  having  secretly  spent  some  time  in  th^  own 
counties,  and  directed  their  ftiends  to  be  in  a 
readiness  when  th^  should  be  called  upon,  and 
in  the  mean  time  settled  a  way  how  to  correspond 
together,  they  went  into  Scotland  to  those  who 
had  invited  them,  and  were  received  by  them  with 
civility  enough.  They  owned  such  a  wariness,  in 
respect  of  the  jealousies  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  ill  arts  of  A^le,  that  they  desired  them  "  for 
"  some  time  to  withdraw  to  some  place,**  (which 
they  recommended  to  them,)  "  and  there  to  remain 
"  in  secret,  and  under  feigned  names,  until  the 
*'  calling  o£  the  pariiammt ;  at  which  time  th^ 
**  might  cometo  Edinbnrgh,  and  appear  in  theur 
"  own  Uke&Bsa  widi  all  fresdmo."  So  after  hav- 
ing remamed  in  that  private  manner,  where  they 
were  well  treated  for  some  months,  when  the  par- 
liament was  assembled  at  Edinbiuvh,  they  re- 
turned thither;  and  were  very  well  looked  upon 
by  all  that  knew  them ;  winch  made  them  behave 
themedves  with  the  more  freedom  and  confidmce 
in  their  conversation,  the  forementioned  lords 
telling  them  all  they  meant  to  do,  and  what  arts 
they  were  to  use  till  they  could  get  their  army  up, 
towards  which  they  b^ieved  they  had  mastered 
thegreatest  difficulties. 

Inoiuh  the  Scottish  coninussioners  had  with- 
drawn from  Ixmdon,  shortly  after  they  had  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment, both  m  imprisomng  the  king,  and  in  rdiiting 
to  give  them  leave  to  repair  to  hin^  or  to  receive 
from  him  any  directions  or  orders  concerning  the 
government  of  that  kingdom,  and  thoug]^  it  nigh 


time  to  provide  for  their  own  security  by  miitting 
their  station  at  Lcmdon,  where  they  receivu  every 
day  affronts,  and  tlieir  persons  were  exposed  to 
contempt;  yet  there  were  no  nooaer  preparations 
towards  a  parUament  in  Scotland,  tlun  commis- 
aionos  were  sent  from  the  lords  and  commoos  at 
Westminstn:  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  as  if  they 
hoped  to  over-vote  them  there  too ;  and  it  was 
evident  quickly  that  they  were  not  without  a  strong 
or  at  least  an  active  party  there.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  the  same  show  <^  respect,  and  the 
same  care  was  taken  for  thdr  accommodation,  as 
had  been  when  they  first  came  for  contriving  <^ 
the  covenant;  not  only  tiie  marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  his  party,  very  diligently  visited  them,  and 
performed  all  offices  of  respect  towards  them,  but 
em  the  Hamiltonian  factum,  and  they  who  were 
mo«t  solicitoiu  to  raise  the  war,  attended  them  as 
officiously  as  others,  and  made  the  same  profes- 
sions  to  preserve  the  peace  Mid  amity  between  the 
two  nations. 

That  rigid  party  of  the  clergy  wluch  so  adored 
the  covenant  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  letter, 
that  they  did  not  desire  to  have  anymore  depend- 
ence upon  the  king,  but  to  lay  him  aside,  and  to 
settle  uie  government  without  him,  as  th^  bre- 
thren in  England  had  resolved  to  do,  were  never 
from  them,  and  willingly  received  such  presents 
and  pensions  from  the  English  commissioners,  aa 
they  were  prepared  and  provided  to  offer  to  them; 
and  much  money  was  g^ven  to  make  them  fast 
friends.  By  this  means  nothing  was  resolved,  or 
proposed  in  the  most  secret  councils,  that  was  not 
fortowlth  imparted,  and  made  known  to  them; 
and  they  behaved  tbsmsdves  as  hau^itilyand  im- 
periously, as  if  they  had  thdr  army  at  hand  to 
second  them.  Hiey  totrfc  notice  of  the  resort  of 
so  many  to  E^linburah,  and  thi^  there  were  many 
amongst  them  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the 
parliament,  and  demanded,  "  that  they  nu(^t 
"  either  be  banished  that  kingdom,  or  odivmd 
'*  to  them  to  be  sent  to  the  parliament." 

They  were  so  clamorous  in  this  argument,  and 
fonnd  80  much  countenance  to  th«rdaniour,that 
they  who  had  invited  the  English  thither,  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  them ;  but  advised  Uiem  un- 
derhand, "to  absent  themselves  from  the  town, 
"  till  that  storm  should  be  over."  And  even  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  and  sir  Philip  Musgraye, 
whom,  over  and  above  all  the  discourses  bdawith 
them  at  London,  the  Scottish  lords  had  sent  to 
confer  mth  as  they  passed  through  the  northmi 
parts  hnnewards,  and  had  then  conferred  with 
them,  and  desired  them  "to  pr^iare  all  things 
"  wiUi  their  friends  for  the  surpnsal  of  Berwidc 

and  Cariisle,  when  the  season  should  be  ripe ; 
"  and  that  they  would  hasten  their  journey  into 
"  Scotland,  that  they  might  be  out  of  dang^  of 
"  imprisonment  i"  even  these  men  were  desired, 
"  rither  to  withdraw  again  from  Edinburgh,  or  to 
"  keep  their  chambers  there,  and  not  to  be  seen 
"  abroad,  until  their  army  should  be  raised,  and 
*'  such  a  general  made  choice  of  as  would  take 
"  care  of  their  protection."  And  they  did  not 
conceal  from  them,  that  th^  made  no  doubt  but 
that  diike  Hamilton  should  oe  that  gennal ;  who 
often  conferred  with  them  in  private,  and  always 
assured  them,  "  that  whatever  was,  in  that  place 
"  and  season,  discoursed  of  the  covcaiant,  wUch 

was  very  necessaiy  to  bring  their  designs  to  pass, 
"  he  shoiud  be  no  sooner  invested  in  the  conunand 
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"  bis  friends  designed  for  faiia,  than  he  would 
'*  manifest  his  resolution  to  join  with  the  king's 
*'  party,  upon  the  true  interest  of  the  crown,  with- 
**  out  which  he  could  hope  for  little  success  in 
"England:"  and  he  desired  them,  "diough  they 
"  Mw  little  abearance  yet  of  rainng  an  anny» 
"  which  would  oe  as  soon  finished  as  b^on,  hy 
'*  the  method  they  were  ittustomed  to  nee*  that 
"  they  wonld  write  vwy  eameotly  to  thdr  fiiendfl 
"  in  Knglflf^  to  begin,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to 
"  execate  the  dengns  th^  had  laid,  in  as  man^ 
"  parts  of  the  kin^om  as  they  could,  upon  confl- 
"  dence  that  they  should  receive  relief  before  they 
"  could  be  op[»«S8ed."  To  the  same  poipose  they 
writ  to  the  queot,  and  deured  "  th^  the  prince 
"  might  be  in  a  readiness  to  be  with  them  against 
"  time  their  army  should  be  ready  to  march ; 
"  which,  they  assured  her,  should  be  by  the  begin- 
*'  ning  of  May."  All  which  several  advertise- 
ments, being  communicated  in  England,  found  a 
people  too  ready  to  give  credit  to  what  was  pro- 
mised, and  to  begin  the  work  sooner  than  they 
ought  to  have  done;  and  yet  they  were  hastened 
by  such  aeddenta,  as,  in  triiih,  made  their  appear- 
ance even  necessary. 

The  king,  whilst  be  was  at  Hampton  Court, 
when  ha  Swesaw  that  the  army  woula  not  comply 
with  him,  as  he  once  believed,  and  resolved  to  g^ 
himsdf  out  of  their  hands,  had,  as  ia  mentio^ 
before,  directed  the  duks  York,  who  was  of 
yean  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  "  that,  when  a 
"  fit  oi^MTtunity  should  be  offered,  he  should  make 
"  his  escape  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and 
"  follow  the  directions  of  his  mother :"  and  about 
this  time,  when  so  much  action  was  expected, 
which  probably  might  produce  many  alterations, 
his  majesty,  in  all  puces,  found  some  way  to  ad- 
Tcrtise  the  duke,  "  that  it  would  be  a  very  proper 
"  aeascm  for  him  to  make  his  escape."  l^epOTBOn 
who  was  intnuted  to  oontrive  it  was  cdonel  Bain- 
field,  a  man  of  an  adive  and  insinai^i^  natw«, 
and  deztenms  enough  hi  bringing  any  thing  to 

Kthat  he  had  the  mffnggi^^g  01  himself*  He 
now  no  relation  to  ^  km^s  service ;  he  had 
served  the  kbig  in  the  late  war  as  a  cobnel  of  foot, 
and  had  not  Mhaved  hinuelf  so  well  in  it,  as  to 
draw  any  susiHcion  upon  himself  from  the  other 
party,  uid  was  in  tmth  much  more  conversant 
with  the  presbyterian  party  than  with  the  king's. 
So  that  his  rqMur  often  to  the  place  where  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  other  children  were,  drew 
notluQg  of  suspicion  upon  him. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  and  sister  were  then 
kept  at  St.  James's,  where  they  had  the  liberty  of 
the  garden  and  park  to  walk  and  exercise  tbem- 
sdves  in,  and  lords,  and  ladies,  and  other  persons 
(rf  condition,  ware  not  restrained  from  resorting 
iluther  to  visit  them.  In  thia  manner  Bamflda 
had  been  sometimes  there ;  and  after  he  had  m- 
fimned  the  duke  what  he  was  to  do,  and  found 
one  or  two  more  to  be  trusted  between  them,  that 
he  might  not  become  susfwcted  by  being  observed 
to  speak  too  often  with  him,  he  provided  a  small 
vessel  to  be  ready  about  the  custom-house,  and  to 
have  its  pass  for  Holland,  and  then  adverted  the 
duke  to  oe  ready  in  the  dose  of  an  evening,  when 
playing,  as  he  used  to  do,  with  the  other  children, 
m  s  room  from  whence  there  was  a  pair  of  stairs 
to  the  garden,  he  might,  untaken  notice  of,  get 
thither;  from  whence  there  was  a  door  into  the 
park;  where  Bamfield  would  meet  him.  And  this 


was  so  well  adjusted,  that  the  duke  came  at  the 
hour  to  the  place ;  where  the  other  met  him,  and 
led  him  presently  where  a  coach  was  ready,  and 
so  carried  him  into  a  private  house ;  where  he  only 
stayed  whilst  he  put  on  women's  appard,  that  was 
provided  for  him;  and  presently,  irith  colonel 
Baumfidd  only,  went  into  a  pur  itf  oars  that  was 
rradyj  so  he  passed  the  bridge,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessd  that  was  ready  to  recdve  lum ; 
which  immediately  hoisted  sul,  and  arrived  safe 
in  Holland,  without  any  man  of  the  ship  having 
the  least  imagination  what  frdght  they  carried. 

The  duke,  as  soon  as  he  was  on  shore,  and  in  a 
lod^^ng,  resolving  no  longer  to  use  his  woman's 
habit,  stayed  there  till  he  advertised  his  sister,  the 
princess  royalof  Orange,  of  his  arrival;  who  quickly 
took  care  to  provide  ul  such  things  as  were  neces- 
sary for  bis  remove  to  the  Hague ;  from  whence 
the  queen  was  informed,  and  so  knew  as  soon  al- 
most where  he  was,  as  she  did  of  his  esci^  from 
London.  The  prince  was  not  yet  ready  for  his 
remove,  nor  was  it  resolved  which  way  he  should 
go;  80  that  it  was  thouj^t  beat  that  the  duke 
should,  for  the  present,  stay  at  the  Hague  with  his 
sister,  tin  farther  reeoliitions  might  be  taken;  and 
though  the  servicewfaich  Bamfidd  had  perfimned 
was  verv  well  esteemed,  yet  they  thought  the 
making  him  a  groom  of  his  bedchunher  would  be 
an  ample  recompense,  and  that  it  was  necessazy  to 
put  a  personof  a  betto'quafityaboitf  his  highness, 
who  might  have  a  superior  command  over  the 
other  servants ;  and  because  the  lord  Byron,  who 
had  been  made  governor  of  the  duke  of  York  by 
the  king,  was  then  in  England,  secretly  attending 
the  conjuncture  to  appear  in  arms  in  a  quarter 
assigned  to  him,  sir  John  Berkley  was  sent  oy  the 
queen  to  wait  upon  the  duke,  as  governor  in  the 
absfuce  of  the  lord  Byron,  which  Bamfidd  looked 
i^n  as  a  degradfOion,  and  bringing  the  man  he 
hated  of  all  men  living,  to  have  the  command 
over  him. 

The  lord  Capd,  who  was  in  the  most  secret  part 
tii  bU  these  intrigues  in  England,  bdng  entirdy 
trusted  by  those  who  vrould  not  trust  any  of  tlu 
presbytenans,  nor  communicate  their  purposes  to 
them,  had  written  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  remained  still  in  Jersey,  the  hopes 
he  had  of  a  good  conjuncture,  and  his  own  resolu- 
tion to  embark  himself  in  that  attempt,  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  ripe ;  and  had  signified  the  king's 
command  to  him,  "  that  as  soon  as  the  chanceUor 
"  should  be  required  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  he 
"  should  without  delay  obey  the  summons and 
the  king  had  likewise  writ  to  the  queen  very  posi- 
tively, "  that  when  it  should  be  necessaiy  for  the 
"  pnnce  to  remove  out  of  France,  the  cnancdlor 
**  should  have  notice  of  it,  and  be  required  togive 
"  his  attendance  upon  the  person  of  his  royal 
'*  highness,  in  the  condition  he  had  formerly  done." 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  16^, 
the  lord  Capel,  who  had  dwaya  corresponded  with 
the  chancellor,  and  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
a^irs,  and  all  that  conconed  himself,  writto  him, 
"  that  all  things  were  now  so  ripe,  that  he  be- 
'*  heved  the  prince  would  not  find  it  fit  to  remain 
"  longer  in  France;  and  thereupon  conjured  him 
*'  that  he  would  be  ready,  if  he  should  m  sent  for, 
"  as  he  was  confident  he  would  be,  to  attend  upon 
"  his  highness ;"  which,  he  said,  all  the  king's 
Mends  expected  he  should  do ;  and  which  he  was 
restdved  to  do  as  sotm  as  the  pris^  should  be  out 
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to  be  admiral  thereof;  ^o  had  been  bred  at  8et« 
and  waa  the  aon  of  an  eminent  commander  at  sea, 
lately  dead;  but  be  himself,  from  the  time  of 
the  new  model,  had  been  an  officer  of  foot  in  the 
army,  and  was  a  colonel  of  special  note  and  ac- 
count, and  of  Cromwell's  chia  confidents ;  which 
offended  the  earl  of  Warwick  much,  and  disposed 
Mm  to  concurrence  with  lus  brother.  And  captain 
Batten  was  as  much  nnaatiafied,  who  bad  acted  bo 
great  a  part  in  the  first  alienating  the  fleet  and  the 
affections  of  the  seamen  from  the  Isiaa,  and  had 
ever  been  their  vice-admiral  afterwards,  and  the 
person  upon  whom  they  principally  relied  at  sea. 
RuDsborough,  as  long  as  ne  remained  in  the  rucry, 
had  been  under  his  command,  and  both  the  can 
and  he  well  knew  that  this  man  was  now  made 
admiral  of  this  fleet,  because  they,  being  presby- 
terians,  should  have  no  credit  or  influence  upon 
it ;  which  made  them  solicitons  enough  that  the 
seamen  should  not  be  well  pleased  with  the  altera- 
tion; and  they  looked  upon  Runsborougb  as  a 
man  that  had  forsaken  ttiem,  and  preferred  the 
land  before  the  sea  service.  The  seamen  are  a 
;  nation  by  themselves,  a  hnmorous  and  fantastic 
people ;  fierce,  and  rude  in  whatsoever  they  resolve 
or  are  inclined  to,  unsteady  and  inconstant  in  pur- 
suing it,  and  jealous  of  those  to-morrow  by  wnom 
they  are  governed  to-day.  These  mm,  observing 
!  the  general  discontent  of  the  people,  and  that, 
i  however  the  parliament  was  obe^red  by  the  power 
I  of  the  army,  twth  army  and  parliament  were  grown 
I  very  odious  to  them,  and  hearing  so  much  dis- 
'  course  of  an  army  from  Scotland  ready  to  enter 
into  the  kin^om,  they  concluded  that  the  king 
wonld  be  restored ;  and  then  remembering  that 
the  revolt  of  the  fleet  was  the  preamble  to  the  loss 
of  hiB  majesty's  authority  everywhere  else,  and  the 
cau»e  of  all  his  misfortunes,  imagined  it  would  be 
a  glorious  thing  to  them,  if  they  could  lead  the 
way  to  his  majesty's  restoration  by  their  declaring 
for  him.  This  was  an  agitation  among  the  com- 
mon seamen,  without  communicating  it  to  any 
officer  of  the  quaUty  of  masta*  of  a  ship.  Hiis 
incUtution  was  much  improved  in  them  oy  a  ge- 
neral disposition  in  Kent  to  an  insurrection  for  the 
king,  and  by  some  gentlemen's  coming  on  board 
the  ships,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  countiy; 
who  fomented  the  good  disposition  in  the  seamen 
by  all  the  ways  they  cotdd. 
^  At  this  very  time  there  appeared  generally 
,  throughout  Kent  the  same  indigested  anection  to 
the  king,  and  inclination  to  Ber\'e  him,  as  was 
I  among  the  seamen,  and  was  conducted  with  much 
I  less  order  and  caution,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
I  other  having  been  designed  by  those  who  took 
'  care  of  the  king's  affairs,  and  who  designed  those 
insurrections  which  happened  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  lliey  knew  nothing,  that  is,  contributed 
nothing  to  this  distemper  among  the  namen, 
though  they  were  not  without  some  hope,  that, 
upon  other  revolutions,  somewhat  might  likewise 
ftul  out  at  sea  to  the  wlvantage  of  the  king's  af- 
fairs. They  had  some  expectation  indeed  from 
Kent,  where  they  knew  the  people  were  generally 
well  affected,  and  depended  upon  two  or  three 
^ntlemen  of  that  country,  who  had  been  officers 
m  the  king's  armv,  and  resolved  to  bring  in  some 
troops  of  horse,  when  occasion  should  be  ripe ;  but 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Scottish  army  should  be 
entered  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  pariiament 
army  would  be  upon  thm  march  towuda  them. 
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of  France,  though  he  should  receive  no  order  or 
invitation  so  to  do. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  the  queen,  according 
to  iiis  majesty's  command,  sent  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  Jersey,  commanding,  "  that 
*'  he  would  wait  upon  the  prince  in  the  Louvre  at 
"  Paris,"  upon  a  day  that  was  past  before  the  let- 
ter came  to  hto  huids.  But  he  no  sooner  re- 
ceived  the  eummona,  than  he  betook  himsdf  to 
the  joumev,  and  to  transport  himself  into  Nor- 
mandy ;  where,  after  he  was  landed,  he  m»de  what 
baste  tie  could  to  Caen,  supposing  he  should  there 
find  secretary  Nicholas,  who  had  given  him  notice, 

that  he  had  received  the  same  command."  When 
he  came  to  Caen,  he  found  the  secretary's  lady 
there,  but  himself  was  gone  to  Rouen,  to  the  lord 
Cottington,  and  intended  to  stay  there  till  the 
other  should  arrive,  and  to  consult  together  there 
upon  their  farther  journey.  The  old  earl  of  Bristol, 
who  had  lived  likewise  at  Caen,  was  gone  with  the 
secretary  to  Rouen,  having  likewise  received  the 
same  summons  with  the'others  to  attend  the  prince 
at  the  Louvre.  The  chancellor  hastened  to  Rouen, 
where  he  found  the  lord  Cottington,  who  had  still 
the  office  and  precedency  of  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England,  the  earl  <tf  Brishd,  and  secretary  Nicho- 
Us,  who  wen  all  his  very  good  friends,  and  very 
glad  of  his  arrival.  Tbey  had  recdved  advertise- 
ment, die  day  before,  "  that  the  prince,  with  all 
**  his  small  trun,  was  passed  by  towards  Calus ;" 
and  direction  was  sent, "  that  the  chanceUor,  whom 
**  they  supposed  to  be  on  the  way,  and  the  rest, 
*'  should  stay  at  Rouen,  till  they  should  receive 
"  new  orders  from  Calais,  where  his  royal  high- 
"  ness  would  take  new  measures  what  he  was  to 
"  do."  So  they  stayed  together  at  Rouen,  where 
there  were  at  the  same  time~very  many  English  of 
quality  in  their  own  condition,  who  were  driven 
out  of  England,  aa  well  as  they,  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  had  brought  Homewhat  with  them 
for  their  support  abroad,  till  they  might  upon  some 
good  change  return  to  thdr  own  country.  In  the 
mean  time  they  lived  very  decently  together  in 
that  dty;  where  they  were  well  esteemed.  The 
way  betmen  Rouen  and  Calais  was  so  dangerous 
without  a  very  strong  convoy,  that  no  day  passed 
without  robberies  and  murders,  so  that  they  were 
glad  of  their  order  not  to  stir  from  thence,  till 
they  should  receive  a  veiv  particular  direction  from 
the  prince ;  and  within  tew  days  they  received  ad- 
vice, "  that  the  prince  had,  as  soon  aa  he  came  to 
"  Calais,  put  himself  on  boardaship  that  he  found 
"  there  bound  for  Holland,  whence  they  were  to 
"  hear  from  him,  how  they  should  dispose  of  them- 
"  selves."  Whereupon  they  all  resolved  to  remove 
from  Rouen  to  Dieppe,  from  whence  they  might 
embark  themselves  for  Holland  if  they  saw  cause ; 
the  ways  by  land,  in  regard  that  both  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  armies  were  in  the  field,  being 
very  dangerous.  The  night  before  they  were  to 
leam  Rouen,  the  secretary  recced  notice  by  an 
express  from  Caen,  that  his  wife  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  whereupon  he  was  obHged  to  return  to  Caen, 
and  the  lord  Cottington,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and 
the  cluuicdlor,  set  forward  next  day  for  Dieppe. 

The  prince's  remove  from  Paris  on  such  a  sud- 
den, proceeded  from  an  accident  in  England  that 
was  very  extraordinary,  and  looked  like  a  call  from 
Heaven.  The  parliament  had  prepared,  according 
to  custom,  a  good  fleet  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ships  for 
the  summer  guard,  and  appointed  Rainsborough 
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before  they  would  have  any  appearance  of  force  in 
the  parts  near  London;  and  then  they  beliex'ed 
that  both  country  and  city  would  rise  together. 
And  80  those  gentlemen  of  Kent,  who  were  privy 
to  any  design,  lay  privately  in  London  to  avoid  aU 
cabala  in  their  country ;  so  that  what  now  fell  out 
there,  was  by  mere  chance  and  accident,  that  could 
never  be  foreseen,  or  prevented. 

There  happened  to  be  at  some  jovial  meeting 
in  Kent  about  that  time,  me  Mr.  L^Estrange,  a 
vounger  brother  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk,  who 
liad  been  alwi^  of  the  king's  party,  and  for  at- 
tempting somewhat  in  lus  own  country  for  his  ma- 
jesty's serrice,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  par< 
liament,  and  by  a  court  of  war  condemned  to  die, 
but  bdng  kept  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
was  then  set  at  liberty,  as  one  in  whom  there  waa 
no  more  danger.  But  he  retained  his  old  affec- 
tions, and  more  remembered  the  cruel  usage  he 
had  received,  than  that  they  had  not  proceeded  as 
cruelly  with  him  aa  they  might  have  done.  He 
had  a  great  friendship  with  a  young  gentieman, 
Mr.  Hides,  who  lived  in  Kent,  and  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  a  noble  birtii  and  fortune,  he  being  heir 
to  one  of  the  greatest  fbrtonea  of  that  country,  but 
waa  to  expect  the  inhoitaiiee  from  the  farour  of 
an  old  severe  grand&ther,  who  for  the  present 
kei^  the  young  .couple  from  running  into  any  ex- 
een ;  the  mother  of  the  lady  being  of  as  sour  and 
strict  a  nature  as  the  grandfather,  and  both  of 
them  so  much  of  the  parliament  party,  that  they 
were  not  wilhng  any  part  of  their  estates  should 
be  hazarded  for  the  king.  At  the  house  of  this 
Mr.  Hales,  Mr.  L'Estrange  was,  when,  by  the 
commimication  which  that  county  always  hath 
with  the  ships  which  lie  in  the  Downs,  the  report 
first  did  arise  that  the  fleet  would  presently  declare 
for  the  king,  and  those  seamen  who  came  on  shore 
talked  as  if  the  city  of  London  would  join  with 
them.  This  drew  many  gentlemen  of  the  country 
who  wished  well,  to  visit  the  ships,  and  they  re- 
turned more  confirmed  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  heard.  Good-fellowship  was  a  vice  generally 
spread  over  that  country,  and  thb  young  great 
heir,  who  had  been  ahraya  bred  among  his  neigh- 
bours, affected  that  which  they  were  best  pleased 
with,  and  so  his  house  was  a  rendezvous  for  those 
who  delighted  in  that  exercise,  and  who  every  day 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  good  inclinations  in 
the  fleet  for  the  king ;  and  all  men's  mouths  were 
full  of  the  general  hatred  the  whole  kingdom  had 
against  the  parliament  as  well  as  the  army.  Mr. 
L'Estrange  was  a  man  of  a  good  wit,  and  a  fancy 
very  luxuriant,  and  of  an  enterprising  nature.  He 
observed,  4y  tiie  good  company  that  came  to  the 
house,  that  the  imections  of  all  that  large  and 
popnlons  country  were  for  the  king.  He  b^;xin 
to  tdl  Mr.  Hales,  "  that  though  his  grand&tber 
**  did  in  his  heart  wish  the  king  well,  yet  hia  car- 
"  liage  had  beien  such  in  hia  conjunction  with  the 
"  parfiamaitf  that  he  had  mine  need  of  the  king's 
**  nvonr  thui  of  hk  grandfother's  to  be  hear  to 
**  that  great  estate ;  and  that  certainly  nothing 
"  oonlabe  more  acceptable  to  his  granofatiier,  or 
"  more  diorions  to  him,  than  to  be  the  instrument 
"  of  both and  therefore  advised  him  "  to  put 
"  himself  into  the  head  of  ids  own  country,  which 
"  would  be  willing  to  be  led  by  him ;  that  when 
"  the  Scots  were  entered  into  the  northern  parts, 
"  and  all  the  kingdom  should  be  in  arms,  he 

m^ht,  with  the  body  of  his  country  m^  march 


"  towards  London ;  which  would  induce  both  the 
"  city  and  the  parliament  to  join  with  him,  where- 
"  by  he  shoula  have  great  share  in  the  honour  of 
"  restoring  the  king." 

The  company  that  frequented  the  house  thought 
the  discourse  very  reasonable,  and  saw  th^  the 
issue  must  be  very  honourable  :  the  young  lady  of 
the  house  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  king,  and  was 
willing  her  husband  should  be  the  instrument  of 
his  deUveiy :  the  young  gentleman  himself  had 
not  been  enough  conversant  in  the  afl^rs  of  the 
woild  to  apprehend  the  danger  or  hazard  of  tiw 
attempt,  and  so  referred  himself  and  the  whole 
business  to  be  governed  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  whom  they  all  believed  by  his  dis- 
course to  be  an  able  soldier.  He  writ  some  letters 
to  particular  gentlemen,  who  he  waa  informed 
would  receive  them  willingly,  and  signed  warrants 
to  the  constables  of  hundreds  with  bis  own  name, 
which  had  been  never  heard  of  in  the  country,  re- 
quiring, "  in  his  majesty's  name,  all  persona  to 
"  appear,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed,  to  advise 
"  together,  and  to  lay  hold  on  such  opportunities, 
"  as  should  be  offered  for  reUeving  the  king  and 
I  delivering  him  oat  of  prison."  There  waa  an 
I  incredible  appearance  of  the  country  at  the  placo 
I  appointed,  where  Mr.  L'Estnn^  wpeared  with 
I  Mr.  Hales,  and  those  persons  which  bad  beoi  used 
.  to  thdr  cmnpany.  Mr.  L'Estrange  B|wke  to  than 
in  a  style  very  much  his  own ;  and  being  not  very 
I  clear  to  be  understood,  the  more  prevailed  over 
them.  He  spake  like  a  man  in  authority,  in- 
veighed against  "  the  tyranny  of  the  army,  which 
"  daA  subdued  the  parliament,  against  their  bar- 
"  barons  imprisonment  of  the  king,  and  against  a 
"  conspiracy  they  had  to  murder  him."  He  added, 
"  that  the  affections  of  that'  noble  country  were 
"  well  known  to  his  majesty,  and  that  he  had 
"  therefore  appointed  the  fleet  that  was  in  the 
"  Downs  to  join  with  them ;  and  that  he  doubted 
"  not  but  they  would  toother  be  too  strong  for 
"  his  enenues,  who  were  like  to  have  enough  to 
"  do  to  defend  themselves  in  many  other  j^ues ; 
"  and  that  his  mqesty  was  willing  they  should 
"  have  a  gentleman  of  thdr  own  country,  well 
j  "  known  to  them,  to  be  th^  general ; "  and  named 
Mr.  Hales;  who  was  present.  There  was  not  one 
man  who  so  much  as  asked  for  any  letter  or  com- 
mission, or  other  authori^  from  the  king ;  but  all 
of  them,  very  frankly  and  unanimously,  declared 
"  they  would  be  ready  to  join,  and  march  as  their 
"  general  Hales  should  direct;"  and  so  another 
day  and  place  was  appointed  for  another  appear- 
ance, and  listing  and  forming  their  regiments ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  Mr.  L'Estrange  set  out  such  de- 
clarations and  engagements,  as  he  thought  moat 
like  to  prevail  with  the  people,  and  requirm,  "  that 
"  tiiev  should  be  read  in  all  churches ;"  which 
was  done  accordingly.  The  next  appearance  was 
greater  thau  the  former ;  and  with  the  aame  cou« 
rage,  many  coming  armed  both  horse  and  foot, 
ana  shewing  a  marvellous  alacrity  to  the  engage- 
ment. Uteir  general  then  gave  out  his  commis- 
sions for  several  regiments,  and  a  new  day  waa 
appointed  for  their  rendezvous,  when  all  should 
come  armed,  and  keep  together  in  a  body,  until  it 
should  be  fit  to  march  to  London. 

It  was  known  that  the  fleet  was  gone  out  of  the 
Downs,  but  it  was  aa  well  known  that  it  had  abso- 
lutely renotmced  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and 
rejected  all  their  officers.   It  was  taey  to  persuade 
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the  people,  that  they  were  gone  upon  some  im- 
portant enterprise,  and  would  speedily  return;  and 
It  was  insinuated,  "  that  it  was  gone  to  the  Isle  of 
*'  Wight  to  release  the  Tang,  who  would  return 
"  viu  it  into  Kent;'*  which  made  them  hasten 
their  prqnrstiona. 

At  die  time  when  the  kinff  made  the  eail  of 
Northumberland  admiral,  he  declared,  and  it  was 
inserted  in  his  commission.  "  that  he  should  enjoy 
**  that  office  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  <u 
"  YtH^t and  the  duke  hanng  made  his  esc^w  at 
this  time,  when  there  was  this  commotion  amongst 
the  seamen,  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  his  high- 
ness was  in  Holland,  but  the  seamen  talked  aloud, 
"  that  they  would  go  to  their  admiral and  the 
gentlemen  of  Kent  stining  them  up  and  inflaming 
uiem  to  that  resolution,  and  the  seamen  again 
pressing  the  gentlemen  to  hasten  their  rising  in 
arms,  that  they  might  assist  and  second  each 
other,  they  both  declared  themselves  sooner  than 
they  ouffht  to  have  dwie,  and  befbn  they  were 
pr^redfflv  an  enteriffiBe  of  that  importance. 

The  puiiament  was  mil  infrained  of  ib»  dis- 
temper amonj^  the  seamen,  and  had  thereficve 
forborne  putting  the  half  of  the  provisions  aboard 
the  ships,  which,  for  the  greatest  part,  lay  ready 
in  the  Downs,  wanting  only  half  the  victual  they 
were  to  have  for  the  summer  service.  But  those 
officers  which  were  on  board,  finding  they  had  no 
authority,  and  that  the  seamen  mocked  and  laugh- 
ed at  them,  sent  every  day  to  inform  the  parha- 
ment,  what  mutdnons  humour  the  whole  fleet  was 
in.  Whereupon  they  sent  Bainsborough  and  some 
other  officers  thither;  presuming  that  the  presence 
of  the  admiral  would  quickly  quiet  all.  He,  being 
a  man  of  a  rough  im|)erious  nature,  as  soon  as  he 
came  on  board  Lis  ship,  begun  to  inake  a  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  fxamn  di8<mlen  and  mutinona  be- 
£niour»  upon  which  all  the  men  of  hia  ship  retired 
into  dieir  old  fbttress  <tf  one  and  all*  and  pnmatiy 
lud  hold  on  Imn,  and  pat  him,  nid  snch  other 
officers  of  the  ship  as  they  liked  not,  into  the  boat, 
and  sent  them  on  shore.  Which  was  no  sooner 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  ships,  but  they  followed 
their  example,  and  used  th«r  officm  in  the  same 
manner.  After  they  bad  for  some  days  been 
feasted  and  caressed  by  the  people  of  Kent,  some 
of  the  gentlemen  put^g  themselves  on  board  to 
join  with  them,  and  in  order  to  assist  them  towards 
providing  such  neceeaaries  as  were  wanting,  ther 
went  out  of  the  Downs,  and  stood  for  Holland, 
that  they  might  find  their  admiral;  and  let  fall 
their  anchors  before  the  Brill.  What  was  done 
by  the  genUemen  of  Kent  on  shore,  and  the  sue* 
cess  thmof,  mil  be  rehrted  hereafter. 

Iliia  80  very  aeasonable  revolt  oX  the  fleet,  in  a 
conjuncture  when  so  many  advantages  were  ex- 
pected, was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  onen  of  the 
adiverance  <^  the  king.  And  the  report  that  the 
ships  were  before  Calais,  as  if  they  bad  exported 
somebody  there,  which  was  true,  for  some  time, 
was  the  reason  that  it  was  thought  fit  that  the 
prince  (who  had  hitherto  thought  ttf  nothing  but 
being  sent  for  by  the  Scots,  and  how  to  find  him- 
self with  them)  should  make  all  possible  haste  to 
Calais.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  his  sudden 
motion,  which  was  yet  retarded  for  want  of  money, 
and  all  other  things  necessary  for  his  journey. 
The  cardinal  shewed  no  manner  of  favouring  ul 
these  appearances  of  advantage  to  the  king ;  he 
gave  less  countenance  to  S(»>tland,  than  he  had 


ever  done  when  it  was  in  rebellion  agunst  the 
king;  and,  notwithstanding  all  bis  promises  with 
reference  to  Ireland,  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
remuQed  still  at  Paris,  without  {Kitaimng  anna  or 
monejr  in  any  proportion,  (both  which  nad  been 
promised  so  liberally,)  uid  was,  after  all  impmta- 
nities,  compelled  to  transport  Idmaelf  mto  Irdmd 
(where  he  was  so  importunately  called  (or)  without 
any  manner  of  suites,  which  were  otpeeted. 
And  now>  when  the  remove  of  the  prince  was  so 
behoveftil,  the  cardinal  utto'l^  refused  to  fumiih 
him  with  any  monoyj  all  which  diacoimtenancea 
were  shortly  after  renNmberad  to  Cromwdl,  aa 
high  merit. 

The  prince's  remove  was  by  everybody  thought 
so  necessary,  that  the  lord  Jermyn,  aa  was  pre- 
tended, found  means  to  borrow  so  much  money  as 
was  necessary  for  the  journey;  which  the  king 
paid  long  after  with  fidl  interest.  Dr.  Goffe,  a 
man  well  known  in  that  time,  as  the  chief  agent 
and  confidmt  of  my  lord  Jermjm,  was  yxtaea^ 
sent  into  HoDand,  to  dispose  tlie  teamen  to  b« 
willing  to  mean  the  lord  Jcnayn  to  command  die 
fle^  So  Bolicitoiu  that  nobleman  was  to  be  in 
the  head  of  any  action  that  was  like  to  prosjwr, 
how  unfit  soever  he  was  for  it ;  having  neither  in- 
dustry, nor  knowledge  of  any  thing  d  the  sea,  and 
being  less  beloved  by  the  seamen  than  any  man 
that  could  be  named.  The  prince  made  what 
haste  he  could  to  Calais,  atteaidea  by  prince  Rupert, 
the  lord  Hopton,  and  the  lord  Colepepper,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  beodea  his  own  domestics ; 
and  finding  one  of  tiie  En^sh  frigates  before 
C^ais,  and  understandmg  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  gone  from  the  Hague  to  Helvo^slujn,  and  had 
put  himself  on  board  the  fleet  there,  his  highness 
presently  embarked,  and  made  the  mort  haste  lest 
nis  brother  should  be  in  action  before  him,  and  waa 
received  at  the  fleet  with  all  those  acclamations 
and  noises  of  joy,  which  that  people  are  aceoa- 
tomed  to;  they  having  expressed  aa  much  some 
days  before,  at  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York, 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Holland  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  arrived,  the  prince  of  Orai^e, 
with  his  wife  the  princess  royal,  came  mwentiy 
thi^er  to  entertain  hia  highnMS  the  best  that 
place  would  permit,  but  especially  to  n^ce  to- 
gether, having  not  seen  each  other  from  the  time 
mey  were  children.  The  prince  found  the  fleet  in 
&caon  and  disorder,  and  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  corrupt  them.  Sir  John  Berkley's  coming 
to  the  Hague  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
duke  of  York,  had  not  been  acceptable  to  his  n^al 
highness ;  who  was  persuaded  by  ocdond  Bam- 
fidd,  that  he  had  been  unfaithful,  as  well  aaunfiar- 
tunate,  in  hia  attendance  upon  the  king  to  the 
Isle  of  "Vt^ht.  The  colonel  himsdf  was  so  in- 
censed with  it,  that  he  used  all  the  skill  and  in- 
sinuation he  had,  to  lessen  his  highness's  reverence 
to  the  queen,  and  to  dispute  her  commands.  Then 
taking  the  opportunity  of  the  fleet's  bein^  come  to 
Helvoetsluys,  he  went  tliither,  and  having,  as  is 
said  before,  a  wonderful  address  to  the  diepomng 
men  to  mutiny,  and  to  work  upon  common  men, 
which  the  fleet  consisted  of,  tne  greatest  officer 
among  them  being  not  above  the  quality  of  a  boat- 
swain or  master's  mate,  he  persuaded  them  "  to 
"  declare  for  the  duke  of  York,  without  any  re- 
"  spect  to  the  king  or  prince ;  and  when  hia  high- 
"  luaa  ^nld  be  on  board,  that  they  should  not 
«  meddle  in  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
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"  pu-liunent*  but  entirely  join  with  the  presby- 
*'  terian  party,  and  the  city  of  London ;  which 
"  by  this  nteana  would  bnog  the  parliainent  to 
**  retKm:**  and  he  prepared  nia  fiwnda  the  sea- 
men- when  the  duke  should  eonw  to  them,  that 
they  would  except  affainst  air  John  Berkley,  and 
causehuntobedianussed;  and  then  he  believed 
he  shonld  be  able  to  govern  both  his  highness  and 
thafleet 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Goffe,  who  was  a  dezter- 
otts  man  too,  and  could  comply  with  all  men  in  all 
theactsof  good-fdlowBlup,hadgotteD  acquaintance 
with  others  of  the  eeamen,  and  made  them  jealous 
of  Bamfield's  activity ;  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them,  "that  they  should  all  petition  the 
"  prince,"  (who,  he  knew,  would  be  shortly  with 
them,)  "  that  the  lord  Jermyn  might  be  made  their 
"  adoiind ;  who  would  be  able  to  supply  them 
"  with  money,  and  whatsoerer  else  they  wanted : 
**  that  there  was  no  hope  of  money  but  from 
"  France,  and  that  the  lord  Jermyn  had  all  the 
**  powv  and  credit  there,  and  might  hare  what 
"money  he  denied;"  and  by  these  a^tationa, 
the  infant  byaity  (tf  the  aeamai  begun  to  be  dis- 
tracted. 

At  the  same  time  the  lord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham,  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  preshyteoians, 
and  was  of  great  esteem  amon^t  th^,  though  he 
was  not  tainted  with  their  prindplea,  had  leS  the 
parliament,  and  secretly  tranapoited  himsdf  into 
Holland;  and  was  anived  st  Rotterdam,  when 
Bamfield  returned  from  the  fleet,  and  went  to  wait 
upon  the  duke  of  York  at  the  Hague.  Bamfield 
delivered  such  a  message  from  the  fleet  as  he 
thought  would  hasten  the  duke's  ioomey  thither ; 
«nd  told  him,  "  the  seamen  made  great  inquiry 
"  after  the  lord  WiUoughby,  and  much  longed  to 
"  have  him  with  thmn;*'  inunuating  to  the  duke, 
"  that  he  had  much  contributed  to  Uiat  good  dia- 
"  podtion  in  iho  seamen,  and  was  privy  to  their 
*'  revolt,  and  had  promised  speedily  to  come  to 
"  them,  and  that  it  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
"  thing  his  highness  could  do  to  carry  him  with 
"  him  to  the  flMt,  and  make  him  his  vice-admiral." 
The  duke  made  all  imag^ble  haste  to  Hdvoet- 
slnys,  and  immediately  went  on  board  the  Admiral; 
where  he  was  received  with  the  usual  marks  of 
joy  and  acclamation.  He  declared  the  lord  Wil- 
loughbjr  his  vice-admiral,  and  appointed  some  other 
officers  in  tbo  several  slupe,  ana  seemed  veiy  de- 
sirous to  be  out  at  sea.  In  the  mean  time  Bam- 
field continued  his  activity;  and  the  doctor,  finding 
he  haii  little  hope  to  raise  his  patron  to  the  height 
be  propoeed,  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  the  opera- 
tion of  Bamfield,  and  took  aU  the  ways  he  could 
ibat  the  prince  uiiglu  be  advertiaed  ai  it,  and 
thereupon  hasten  ma  own  jaumer;  wUch  did 
likewise  contribute  to  the  haste  his  mghnesa  made. 
He  arrived  at  Hdvoetalnys  ver^aeasaiably  to  pre- 
vent manv  inconveniences,  which  would  have  in- 
evitably uUen  out;  and  the  seamen,  upon  his 
highneas's  appearance,  returned  again  into  their 
old  cheerful  humour;  which  the  prince  knew 
would  be  best  preserved  by  action ;  and  therefore 
ezceedin^y  desired  to  be  at  sea,  where  he  was  erne 
he  must  be  superior  to  any  force  the  parliament 
could  in  a  short  time  put  out.  But  the  fleet 
already  wanted  many  provisions,  of  which  beer 
was  the  chief;  which,  by  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  in  a  short  I 
time  procured  in  a  reasonable  proportion ;  and  [ 


then  the  prince  set  sul  for  the  Downs;  hav^c 
sent  hia  brother,  the  duke  c£  Yoric,  mUi  all.W^ 
family  to  the  Hague,  to  lenudn  there. 

Tbion^  the  duke  was  excee^ngly  troubled  to 
leave  the  fleet,  wluch  he  had  been  porauaded  td  ■. 
look  upon  aa  hia  province,  yet  be  a>uld  not  but 
acknowledge,  that  right  reason  would  not  permit 
they  shou0  both  be  ventured  at  one  time  on  board 
the  fleet;  and,  the  prince  determining  to  en^^age 
his  own  person,  he  submitted  to  the  determination ; 
and  was  well  content  to  remun  with  his  sister. 
The  prince  did  not  think  fit  to  remove  the  lord 
Willoughby  (who,  he  knew,  was  much  relied  upon 
by  the  presbyterUn  party)  from  the  charge  the 
duke  iuA  given  him ;  though  he  had  never  been  at 
sea,  and  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  seamen.  But 
captain  Batten  coming  at  the  same  time  when  his 
highness  did  to  the  Seet,  and  bringing  the  Con- 
stant Warwick,  one  of  the  best  frigates  the  parlia- 
ment had  buiU,  with  Jwdan,  and  two  or  three 
seamen  of  good  cmnmand*  his  h^ffaness  knighted 
him,  and  made  him  lear-admiral  oi  the  fleet; 
beliering,  that  he  could  not  do  a  more  popular  and 
accqitaUe  thing  to  the  aeamen,  than  by  putting 
the  i>am»  man,  who  had  commanded  them  bo  many 
years,  over  them  again  at  this  time ;  whose  expe- 
rience  and  government  would  8uin)ly  the  defects 
and  wantof  skill  of  the  vice-admiral,  who  was  very 
willing  to  be  advised  by  him.  But  the  prince 
shortly  after  found  he  was  mistaken  in  that  ex- 
pedient, and  that  the  seamen  (who  desired  to 
serve  the  king  upon  the  clear  principles  of  obedi- 
ence and  lojwty)  ^d  not  in  any  deacte  affect 
Batten,  because  he  had  failed  in  bou,  and  was  now 
of  a  party  towards  which  they  had  no  veneration. 
The  truth  is,  the  prince  came  prepared  and  disposed 
from  the  queoi,  to  depend  wh<dly  iq>on  the  presby- 
teiiaa  paity,  which,  besidea  the  pown  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  which  was  every  day  expected  to  invade 
England,  was  thought  to  be  posasssed  ci  all  the 
struigth  of  the  dty  of  London ;  and  the  lord  Cole- 
pepper,  and  Mr.  Ijong,  tlie  prince's  secretary,  were 
trusted  by  the  queen  to  keep  the  prince  steaidy  and 
&et  to  that  dependence ;  and  his  highness  was  en- 
joined to  be  entirely  advised  by  them ;  though  all 
the  other  lords  about  him  were  of  another  mind, 
and  the  prince  himself  not  inchned  that  way. 
Dr.  Steward,  the  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  whom 
his  majesty  had  reconunended  to  his  son  to  in- 
struct him  mall  matters  relating  to  the  church,  and 
Dr.  Earles,  and  his  rest  of  his  chafilains,  waited  di- 
ligentiy  upon  him  to  prevent  those  mfrisbns.  Bu^ 
by  those  two,  the  benefit  of  this  fleet  was  ^incip 
pally  conaadered,  as  a  lu^^  means  to  pot  the 
prince  m'sluffe,  that  he  mi^  be  in  the  kesd  ai 
the  Scottish  army;  and  no  doubt  if  that  aimy 
hui  been  then  entered  into  England,  aa  it  was 
very  shortiy  after,  the  prince  would  have  been 
advised,  with  the  fleet,  to  have  followed  all  the 
"  advice  which  should  have  been  sent  from  the 
"  Scots." 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  thoiuht  most  counsel- 
lable,  after  the  prince  had  staled  some  days  about 
the  coast,  that  the  kingdom  might  geuNaUy  know 
that  his  highness  was  there,  t&t  they  should  all 
go  into  the  river  of  Thames,  and  lie  still  there;  by 
which  the^  expected  two  great  advantages ;  first, 
that  tiie  city  would  be  thereby  engaged  to  declare 
itself,  when  thejr  saw  all  theu:  trade  obstructed ; 
and  that  thdr  smps  homewards  bound,  of  which, 
at  that  seascm^of  the  year,  they  expected  many. 
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nnut  fall  into  the  prince's  hand§ ;  and  then,  that 
Ae  pmcnM  of  the  princv  in  the  river  wouM  lunder 
Uie  paAameiit  from  getdng  Beuoeo;  and  from 
Mttinff  out  that  fleet  v^di  thqr  were  prnaring 
to  reduce  the  other,  mider  the  command  of  ue  eon 
of  Warwick ;  whom  they  thought  fit,  in  this  exi- 
gent, again  to  employ ;  and  who,  byacceptiiig  the 
charge,  thought  he  should  be  in  a  better  posture 
to  choose  his  party,  in  anjr  other  alteration  that 
should  happen  at  land. 

When  the  parUament  first  beard  of  the  commo- 
tion in  Kent,  and  saw  the  wnranta  which  were 
sent  out  and  signed  by  L'Eatrange,  whom  nobody 
knew,  (and  the  gentlemen  of  Kent,  who  eat  in  the 
parliament,  assured  them,  "  that  there  was  no  such 
'*  gentleman  in  that  county and  sir  Edward 
Hales,  ^o  likewise  was  present  there,  told  them, 
"  be  was  very  confident  that  his  grandson  could 
**  not  be  embEurked  in  such  an  aflbir,")  they  neg- 
lected it,  and  thought  it  a  deugn  to  amuse  tlwm. 
But  iriioi  ^im^  heard  that  the  meetines  were  con- 
tinued, and  saw  the  dedaratirats  wfai£  were  pub- 
lished, and  were  well  assured  that  young  Hales 
appeared  with  them  as  thor  general,  they  thought 
the  matter  worth  their  care;  and  therefore  ap- 
pointed  thdr  general,  "  to  send  two  or  thive 
troops  of  horse  into  Kent  to  suppress  that  sedi- 
"  tious  insurrection;"  sir  Edwtu^  Haks  now  ex- 
cusing himself  with  revilings,  threats,  and  detesta- 
tion of  his  grandson;  iriu^  he  protested,  should 
never  be  his  heir. 

The  earl  of  Holland,  who  had  a  commission  to 
be  general,  and  the  rest  who  were  engaged,  were 
not  yet  ready,  the  Scots  bdng  not  yet  entered; 
nor  did  thw  understand  any  tlung  of  the  business 
of  Kent;  nowerer  when  uiey  were  assured  that 
they  were  drawn  into  a  body,  ami  were  so  strcnff 
that  the  officers  who  coimnanded  the  troops  wfai^ 
had  been  sent  to  suppress  them,  had  aent  to  the 
parliament  word,  "that  they  durst  not  advance, 
"  for  that  the  enem^was  much  strouger  than  they, 
"  and  increased  dadv;  and  that  they  had  seM  a 
"  letter  to  the  city  of  U^ndon  inviting  them  to  join 
"  with  them ;"  they  thought  it  fit  to  send  them  all 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  they  could; 
and  thereupon  despatched  those  officers  who  had 
been  designed  for  the  troops  of  that  conntv,  when 
the  season  should  be  ripe,  and  who  had  nitberto 
lurked  privately  in  Loudon  to  avMd  suspicion. 
They  were  desired  to  call  tiwir  friends  togetner,  as 
soon  as  was  possible,  to  j<nn  with  thdr  neighbours ; 
and  were  told,  "  that  they  should  very  shortly 
"  receive  a  ffenorat  from  the  king for  Ihev  m 
not  Uunk  Mr.  Halea  eqwd  to  the  work,  who  unmd 
his  power  and  credit  to  grow  less,  the  greater  the 
appearance  grew  to  be  J  and  they  begun  to  inquire 
for  the  kiiu^s  cmnmission.   Hie  earl  of  Holland 
lud  formed  his  party  of  many  officers  who  had 
served  both  the  kmg  and  the  parliament;  all  which 
were  in  the  ci^ ;  and  he  had  not  yet  a  mind  to 
call  them  ti^euier,  but  to  expect  the  appearance 
of  thur  norttwm  Mends,  and  therefore  consulting 
with  the  rest,  and  finding  the  earl  of  Norwich, 
who  had  been  some  monms  in  England  under  a 
pass  from  the  parliament,  (upon  pretence  of  makiog 
Ilia  compoHtion,  from  which  he  had  never  been 
excludeo,)  wilhng  to  engage  himself  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  in  Kent,  where  he  was  well  known 
and  beloved,  his  affection  and  seal  ion  the  king's 
Service  beinff  not  to  be  doubted,  they  reaol^ml 
that  he  Bhoukl  go  thither;  and  there  bong  many 


blank  connmssions  ready  to  be  disposed  as  the 
service  should  reqmre,  they  filled  one  with  his 
name,  by  which  the  command  of  all  Kent  was 
committed  to  him,  *'  with  poinr  to  lead  dwn  any ' 
"  wfaiduT  as  die  good  of  the  kin^>  service  shonm 
"  nnke  reqmsite."  And  with  this  comnusuon  he 
made  haste  into  Kent,  and  found  at  Mudstmie  a 
better  body  of  horse  and  foot  armed  than  could 
have  been  expected ;  enough  in  number  to  have 
met  any  army  that  was  hke  to  be  brought  against 
than.  They  all  received  him  with  wonderful  accla- 
mations, and  vowed  obedience  to  him.  Mr.  Hales, 
upon  the  news  of  another  general  to  be  sent 
thither,  and  upon  the  storms  of  threats  and  rage 
which  fell  upon  him  from  his  grandfother,  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  bis  wife  by  her  mother  on  the 
other  side,  and  upon  the  conscience  that  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  charge,  though  his  affection  was 
not  in  the  least  dedrned,  fomid  means  to  trans- 
port himself,  and  wife,  tiwether  with  Us  fiiend 
Mr.  L'Estranffe,  who  lud  fost  his  oedit  with  the 
people,  into  Holland ;  resolving,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
put  his  wife  out  of  the  reach  <tf  her  mother,  to' 
return  himself,  and  to  venture  his  person  in  the 
service  which  he  could  not  conduct ;  which  he  did 
quickly  after  ray  hesrtily  endeavour  to  do. 

The  importumties  from  Scotland  with  the  pres- 
byterians  thur  correspondents,  the  fame  of  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale's  bang  wdl  received  at 
Edmbu^h,  and  Uiat  many  Owlish  officers  and 
soldiras  ddly  flocked  thither,  but  especiaDy  the 
promises  from  Paris  of  supplies  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  money,  as  soon  as  the?  could  eniect 
it,  set  all  the  otherwheels  goii%  in  England  which 
had  been  preparing  all  the  winter.  There  were  in 
South  Wales  colonel  Lan^unm,  colonel  Powell, 
and  eokmel  Foyer,  who  conmianded  those  parts 
under  Uie  parlianirait,«4iiGih  they  had  served  from 
the  bctfinmng :  the  first  of  Uiem  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  hat  fortune  in  land  in 
those  counties,  who  had  been  bred  a  page  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  when  he  had  a  command  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  continued  his  d^iendence 
upon  hhn  afterwards,  and  was  much  in  hia  &vour, 
and  by  that  relation  was  first  engaged  m  the  rebel- 
lion, as  many  other  gentlemen  had  been,  without 
wishing  ill  to  tiie  king :  the  second  was  a  gentle- 
man too,  but  a  soldier  of  fortune :  the  third,  had 
from  a  low  trade  rmsed  himself  in  the  war  to  the 
reputation  of  a  very  diligent  and  stout  officer,  and 
was  at  this  time  trusted  by  the  pariiament  with 
the  government  td  the  town  and  castie  <A  Pem- 
bn^  llieBB  Aree  commamcated  thur  disoon- 
tenta  to  each  otho-,  and  all  thought  themselves  ill 
remnted  by  the  pariiament  for  the  service  they 
hM.  done,  and  dut  other  men,  espedsDy  o(donel' 
Mitton,  were  preferred  before  them ;  and  resolved 
to  take  the  opportuni^of  the  Scots  coming  in,  to 
declare  for  the  king  up(Ki  the  presbyterian  account. 
But  Laughoro,  who  was  not  infected  wiCn.  any  tit 
those  fr'^ks,  and  doubted  not  to  reduce  the  other 
two,  when  it  should  be  time,  to  sober  resolutions, 
would  not  engage  till  he  first  sent  a  confidoit  to 
Paris  to  inform  the  prince  of  what  he  had  deter- 
mined, and  of  what  their  wants  consisted,  vdiicli 
if  not  relieved,  tfae)r  should  not  be  able  to  pursue 
their  purpose,  desiring  to  receive  orders  for  the 
time  of  thdr  declaring,  and  assurance  that  they 
should  in  time  recdve  those  supplies  they  stood 
in  need  of.  And  the  lord  Jermyn  sent  him  a 
prmniae  under  lus  hand,  "  tiiat  he  should  not  fid 
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"  of  receiving  all  the  thiufs  he  had  desired,  be- 
*'  fore  he  coiud  he  pressed  by  the  enemy;"  and 
therefore  coaiured  huui  and  nis  friends,  "  forth- 
*'  with  to  decmre  for  the  long;  wlidi  ha  assured 
"  ^iflm  would  be  of  singular  benefit  and  advan- 
**tage  to  his  majestT'a  service  j  since^  upon  the 
"  fint  notice  of  their  having  declared,  the  Scot- 
**  tish  annjr  mnild  be  ready  to  march  into  England. " 
Hereupon  they  presently  declared,  before  they 
irer%  provided  to  keep  (he  field  for  want  of  ammu- 
lution  and  money,  and  when  Pembroke  was  not 
supplied  with  provisions  for  above  two  months ; 
and  were  never  thought  of  after. 

The  lord  Bjron  had  been  sent  from  Paris,  upon 
the  importumdea  from  Scotland,  to  get  as  many 
places  to  declare  in  England  in  several  places,  as 
might  distract  the  army,  and  keep  it  firom  an  en- 
tire eng^ement  against  them ;  to  dispose  his  old 
fiiends  about  Chester  and  North  Wales  to  appear 
as  Booa  as  might  be :  and  he  juresmtly,  with  the 
iMlp  of  colonel  Robinson,  possessed  himself  of  the 
ishmd  of  Anglesey,  and  disposed  all  North  Wales 
to  be  ready  to  dedare  as  soon  as  the  Scots  should 
eotCT  the  kingdom.  But  that  which  was  oi  most 
importance,  and  seemed  already  to  have  brought 
the  war  even  into  the  heart  of  England,  was  that 
some  gentlemen,  who  had  formerly  served  the 
king  in  the  garrison  of  Newark,  and  m  the  north- 
em  army,  under  m  Marmaduke  Laagdale,  had 
(by  a  design  consulted  with  him  before  his  going 
into  Scotland,  and  upon  orders  received  &om  him 
unce,  when  be  believed  the  Scots  would  be  in  a 
short  time  ready  to  b^pn  their  march)  siirprised 
the  strong  castle  of  Pontefract  in  Yorkemre,  (which 
had  a  garrison  in  it  for  the  parliament,)  and  grew 
]nmently  so  nvtmennu^  by  the  resort  of  officers 
and  Bolmers  from  the  adjacent  counties,  that  they 
grev  fiiniudable  to  aU  those  ports*  and  made  the 
Gonmmnication  between  London  and  York  inse- 
core,  except  it  was  with  strong  troops.  Upon 
which  argument  of  the  snrprise  of  Fontefract,  we 
shall  enUive  hereafter,  before  we  speak  of  the 
txBfpc  conclusion  of  this  enterprise.  All  affairs 
were  in  this  motion  in  England,  before  there  was 
any  appearance  of  an  army  in  Scotland,  which  they 
had  promised  should  be  ready  to  march  by  the 
bMpnmng  of  May. 

Indeed  as  to  uie  raising  an  army  in  Scotland, 
the  difficulties  were  well  nigh  over,  nor  did  they 
ever  look  upon  that  as  a  thing  that  would  trouble 
them,  but  who  should  command,  and  be  general 
of  this  army,  was  the  matter  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  all  they  inroposed  womd  d^nd;  and  if 
Ui^  could  not  procure  duke  Hamilton  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  that  service,  they  could  promise 
^themsdves  no  good  issue  of  the  undertakmg.  It 
was  a  hard  thing  to  remove  the  old  general  Lesley, 
who  had  been  hitherto  in  the  head  of  thdr  army 
in  all  their  prosperous  successes ;  but  he  was  in 
the  confidence  of  Argyle,  which  was  objection 
enough  against  him,  if  there  were  no  other;  and 
the  man  was  grown  old,  and  appeared,  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  last  expedition  into  England,  very 
unequal  to  the  command.  And  therefore  some 
erpniient  was  to  be  found  to  be  rid  of  him ;  and 
they  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  prev^  with  him 
to  oedine  the  command,  upon  pretence  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  when  in  truth  be  had  no  mind  to 
venture  his  honour  against  the  English,  except 
asusted  by  English,  which  had  been  ma  good  for- 
ttme  in  all  the  actions  of  mommt  fae  had  pa- 
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formed ;  and  when  he  had  been  desUtote  of  that 
help,  he  had  always  received  some  affront.  When 
by  this  means  there  was  a  new  general  to  be 
named,  duke  Hamilton  vaa  proposed,  as  a  fit 
man  to  be  enqiloyed  to  redeem  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  He  aad  formerly  unde^[one  the  office  of 
general  under  Hie  king  m  Sweden,  where  liesley, 
that  had  now  declined  the  emidoyment,  was 
major  general  under  him;  and  therefore  couU 
not  be  thought  to  be  without  ample  experience 
of  war. 

Whilst  this  was  depending,  Argyle  took  notice 
of  sir  Mannaduke  Ldngdale's  and  sir  Flulip  Mus- 
grave's  being  in  the  town,  and  of  some  discourses 
which  they  had  used,  or  some  other  English  offi- 
cers in  thdr  company,  and  desired,  "  that,  if  they 
"  were  to  have  any  command  in  the  army,  they 
"might  presentiy  take  the  covenant;  and  that 
"  there  might  be  a  general  declaration,  that  there 
"  should  M  neither  officer  nor  soldier  received 
*'  into  their  army,  before  he  had  first  taken  the 
»  covenant ;  and  that,  after  they  were  eotered  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  England,  diey  should  make  no 
"  conjunction  with  any  forces,  or  persons,  who 
"  had  not  done,  or  should  refuse  to  do  the  same.** 
This  proposal  found  no  opposition;  they  who  were 
most  forward  to  raise  the  army  for  the  delivery 
of  the  king,  being  as  violent  as  any  to  advance 
that  declaration.  And  though  duke  Hamilton 
and  his  brother  of  Lanrick  did  as  well  disapprove 
it  in  their  own  judgments,  as  they  did  foresee,  out 
of  the  long  experience  they  had  of  England,  wh^ 
prejudice  it  would  bring  upon  them  there,  yet 
they  had  not  the  courage  in  any  degree  to  speak 

r net  it;  and  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  and 
earl  o£  Lautherdale  were  as  pasdonate  for 
the  advancement  of  it,  as  Aigyb  lumself;  and 
seemed  to  think  that  those  two  gentlemen  dthnr 
had  aliea^  taken,  or  would  be  wiling  to  take  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed,  that,  alter  so  long 
knowledge  of  England,  and  their  observation  m 
whom  the  king's  party  did  consist,  after  thdr  so 
often  conferences  with  the  king  without  prevaiUng 
upon  him,  in  any  degree,  either  to  preserve  hun- 
self  at  Newcastle  from  being  delivered  up  to  the 
padiammt,  or  in  their  last  agitation  with  him, 
when  he  yielded  to  so  many  unreasonable  parti- 
culars to  gratify  them,  to  consent  to  or  promise, 
that  any  man  should  be  compelled  to  take  the 
"  covenant;"  that  they  should  still  adhere  to  that 
fatal  combination  against  the  church,  which  they 
could  never  hope  to  bring  to  pass,  except  they 
intended  only  to  change  the  hand,  and  to  keep 
the  king  under  aa  strict  a  restraint,  when  they 
should  {|et  him  into  thor  hands,  as  he  was  under 
the  dommation  ai  the  parliament  aad  army :  yet 
they  were  so  infatuated  with  this  resolution,  that 
they  discovered  their  apprehmsion  of  the  king's 
party,  and  designed  no  less  to  oppress  them  than 
the  independents  and  anabaptists ;  and  upon  the 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  from  the  parliament 
to  the  king,  the  insurrection  in  Kent,  and  other 
places,  and  the  general  inclinations  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  king,  they  slackened  their 
preparations,  that  they  might  defer  their  march, 
to  the  end  that  all  that  strength  might  be  op- 

f tressed  and  reduced,  that  so  they  might  be  abso- 
ute  masters  after  tiiey  had  prevailed  over  the 
army.  And  at  last,  when  they  could  defer  their 
march  no  longer,  upon  the  importunate  pressure 
of  thdr  finenoB  in  London,  they  smt  the  earl  of 
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Lautherdale  with  those  inBolent  instractionR,  which 
will  be  mentioned  anon,  and  positively  required 
the  prince  immediately  to  repau:  to  them ;  posi- 
tively declaring,  "that  if  his  person  should  not  be 
**  forthwith  in  their  army,  they  would  return  again 
"  into  Scodand  wi&out  mani^;  any  attempt;** 
and  the  knowing  this  teaohitian,  was  the  reason 
that  the  qneen  was  so  positiTe  in  her  instructions, 
notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  any  other  ad- 
vantage to  the  king  in  England. 

Sir  wvmadnke  Langdale  and  sir  Philip  Mus- 
fnare  no  sooner  heard  of  this  declaration,  than 
tiiey  went  to  those  lords,  and  enostulated  very 
sharply  with  them,  for  "  having  broken  their  faiths, 

and  betrayed  them  into  their  countrr;  where 
**  they  were  looked  upon  as  enemies."  They  were 
answered,  "  that  they  must  give  over  their  design 
"  to  redeem  the  king,  or  yidd  to  this  determina- 

tion,  which  thdr  parliament  was  so  firm  and 
"  united  in ;  and  womd  never  depart  from."  And 
therefore  they  entreated  them  with  all  imaginable 
importunity,  that  they  would  take  the  covenant ; 
some  of  man  desiring  to  confer  vh^  them  upon 
it,  and  undertaking  to  satisfy  them>  that  the  cove- 
nant did  not  include  those  tUngs  in  it,  whidi 
they  bought  it  did.  But  when  the^  saw  those 
gentlemen  would  not  be  prevailed  with,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  they  resolved  presentiy  to  leave 
the  countiy;  and  told  them,  "  they  would  unde- 
"  cdve  those  honest  people  in  England,  who  were 
"  too  much  inclined  to  trust  them ;  and  that  they 
*'  should  find  that  they  had  a  harder  work  in  hand 
"  than  they  imagined;"  tiie  ScottiBh  lords  knew 
well  enough  of  what  importance  their  presence 
was  to  be  to  them,  for  their  very  entrance  into 
England;  and  thereupon  desired  tiiem,  "that 
"  they  would  have  a  little  patience,  and  again  ab- 
"  scot  themsdves  from  Edinhn^h,  till  die  heat 
"  of  this  fiapnte  was  over,  and  till  the  anny 
*'  dunild  be  ready  to  march  ;**  and  duke  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  a  marvellous  nudnnation  to  get 
himself  believed,  assured  them  in  confidence, 
"  that  as  soon  as  he  should  find  himself  in  the 
"  head  of  his  army,  and  upon  their  march,  there 
"  should  be  no  more  talk  of  covenants,  but  that 
"  all  the  king's  friends  should  be  welcome,  and 
"  inthout  distinction."  So  they  left  Edinburgh 
again,  and  went  to  th^  old  quarters ;  where  they 
had  not  stayed  long,  before  the  duke  sent  for 
them  to  come  to  him  in  private ;  and  after  a  very 
cheerful  reception,  he  told  them,  "he  was  now 
"  ready;  and  that  their  friends  in  England  called 
"  so  importunately  for  them,  that  he  was  resolved 
"  to  march  in  very  few  days ;  which  he  thought 
"  necessary  to  conuwmieate  to  them,  not  only  for 
"  the  fiiendshu)  he  had  far  them;  wtdch  would 
"  alwaya  keep  bim  without  reseive  towards  &em; 
"  but  Mcause  he  must  deMud  upon  them  two 
"  to  surprise  the  towns  of  Benrick  and  Carlisle, 
"  against  the  time  he  should  be  able  to  march 
"  tojther ;  for  he  intended  to  march  between  those 
**  two  plaii^.** 

Hie  work  was  not  hard  to  be  performed  by 
them,  they  having,  from  their  first  entrance  into 
Scotland,  adjusted  with  their  friends  who  inha- 
bited near  those  places,  to  be  ready  for  that  enter- 
prise when  they  should  be  called  upon;  which 
they  then  believed  would  have  been  much  sooner; 
so  that  they  were  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  de- 
manded commissions  from  the  duke  for  the  doing 
thereof;  which  he  excused  hunself for  not  giving. 


under  pretence  of  "  the  secrecy  tliat  was  necessary ; 
"  in  respect  whereof  he  would  not  trust  his  own 
"  secretary;  and  likewise,  as  a  thing  unnecessary 
"  for  the  work ;  since  it  was  thdr  own  reputation 
"  and  interest,  and  thdr  being  known  to  have 
"  been  always  trusted  by  the  kmg,  by  whidi  they 
"  ooidd  briiw  it  to  pass,  and  not  nis  commission; 
"  fonrfuch  t£oee  towns  would  have  no  reverence." 
Besides,  he  told  them,  "  that  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
"  gyle  had  still  protested  agmnst  their  banning 
"  the  war  by  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Eng- 
"  liah,  in  fordng  any  of  the  towns ;  which  was 
"  not  necessary  m  order  to  the  king's  dehver- 
"  ance ;  but  that  an  army  might  march  to  the 
"  place  where  the  king  was,  to  the  end  that  those 
"  messengers  who  were  sent  bv  the  state  to  speak 
"  with  the  king,  might  have  hoerty  to  speak  with 
"  his  majesty;  which  was  a  right  of  the  kingdom, 
"  and  the  demanding  it  could  be  no  breach  of  the 
"  Micification  between  the  two  kingdoms." 

This  argument,  they  knew,  was  not  reasonable 
enough  to  away  tiie  duke.  But  they  foresaw  two 
other  reasons,  wUeh  did  prevail  vim  him  not  to 
^ve  those  commisBiona  they  derired,  wfaidi  other- 
wise might  have  been  ^ven  with  the  same  secrecy 
that  the  business  was  to  be  acted  with;  the  one, 
the  order  against  giving  any  commission  to  any 
man  before  he  had  taken  the  covenant ;  and  how 
much  authority  soever  the  duke  might  take  upon 
him  to  dispense  with  that  order  after  he  should  be 
in  England,  it  might  not  be  convenient  that  he 
should  assume  it  whilst  he  remained  yet  at  Edin- 
burgh :  the  other  was,  that,  when  they  had  done  it 
without  his  commission,  he  might,  upon  his  march, 
or  as  soon  as  he  came  thither,  dispossess  them  of 
the  government,  and  put  Scotchmen  into  their 
places;  the  last  of  which  he  did  not  dissemble  to 
them;  bat  confessed,  "  t^iat,  though  the  conndl 
"  of  Scotland  wotdd  not  attenmt  the  taking  of 
"  those  towns,  yet  when  they  anonild  be  taken, 
"  they  would  expect  the  government  thereof 
"  should  be  in  their  hands,  and  depend  upon 
**  them,  without  which  they  should  not  be  able  to 
"  send  him  those  continual  supphes  which  he  ex- 
"  pected  from  them."  And  there  being  then  a 
recruit  of  five  or  six  thousand,  which  sir  George 
Monroe  had  near  raised  in  the  north,  who  were  to 
begin  their  march  after  him,  as  soon  as  he  shoidd 
be  out  of  Scotland,  the  two  geotleman  had  no 
purpose  of  remaining  in  those  governments,  well 
knowing  that  their  presence  would  be  of  import- 
ance to  the  army,  at  least  whilst  they  stayed  in 
the  northern  counties ;  yet  they  knew  well,  it  was 
for  the  service  that  those  towns  should  remain  in 
the  hands  o£  the  Engli^,  without  which  few  of 
the  gentlemen  (rf  those  parts  would  declare  them-* 
selves,  how  well  a^ctea  soever  thqr  were ;  which 
when  thev  had  oflftred  to  the  duke,  they  left  it  to 
him,  and  accepted  the  employment  he  pressed 
them  to  undertake,  and  parted  to  put  the  same  in 
execution  in  both  places  at  one  time,  all  things 
being  cohcrated  between  them  to  that  purpose. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  had  several  officers, 
and  soldiers,  laid  privately  on  the  Scottish  side  to 
wait  his  commands,  and  more  on  the  English; 
there  being  two  or  three  good  famiUes  witbm  two 
or  three  miles  of  Berwick,  who  were  well  affected 
and  ready  to  appear  when  they  should  be  required; 
in  expectation  whereof  they  had  for  some  time 
harboured  many  men.  Some  of  thcra  sir  Mar- 
maduke appointed  to  meet  bim,  on  the  Scottish 
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side,  at  a  place  about  a  mile  dietant  from  Berwick, 
the  night  before  he  intended  the  surprise,  and  the 
rest  to  be  in  the  town  by  the  rising  of  the  snn ; 
some  about  the  marhet  place,  and  some  upon  the 
bridge,  by  which  he  mast  enter.  The  next  morn- 
ing, o^ng  market  day,  when  great  droves  of  little 
horses,  laden  with  sacks  of  com,  always  resorted 
to  the  town,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with  about 
a  hundred  hcM-se,  and  some  few  foot,  which  walked 
vidi  the  market  people,  imsentijr  after  snnriaing, 
WW  npon  the  bridge,  before  there  was  any  appre- 
henuon;  and  finamg  his  Mends  there  whom  he 
eipected,  he  caused  the  bridge  presently  to  be 
drawn  ap,  and  guarded  by  his  foot,  and  sent 
others  to  die  other  parts.  Himself  with  most  of 
his  troope  went  into  the  market  place,  whn«  he 
fmmd  his  country  friends  ready  to  do  all  he 
would  command.  There  was  so  general  a  conster- 
nation seized  upon  the  whole  town,  there  being 
no  other  garrison  bnt  town's-men,  that  after  they 
had  seized  upon  the  mayor,  who  was  the  governor, 
all  things  were  in  a  short  time  so  quiet,  that  they 
opened  their  ports  again,  that  the  market  might 
not  be  interrupted.  Sir  PfaiKp  Mu8grare,with  as 
Iktle  <H>poaition,  poaseMed  lumself  of  Carlisle ; 
where  he  had  a  greater  iidereet;  and  the  people 
wen  senerally  bettw  aflfected  to  the  king,  and 
more  oieiBdined  to  the  Scots  than  those  3  Ber- 
wick used  to  he;  and  they  both  hastoted  adver- 
tisement to  the  duke  of  what  they  had  done. 

It  will  he  much  wondered  at,  that  after  Crom- 
well plainly  foresaw  they  should  have  a  war  with 
Scotland,  and  had  constant  intelligence  from  thence 
of  the  advances  tiiey  made,  he  did  not  take  care 
to  put  gazxisons  into  those  two  important  places, 
the  very  strength  of  which  could  for  some  time 
have  withstood  all  the  power  which  Scotland 
could  have  brought  against  them.   Bnt  the  same 
reason  which  had  been  current  at  Edinburgh  to 
this  very  time,  had  prevailed  at  Westminster.  It 
was  qtecially  provided  for  by  the  act  of  pacifica* 
tion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  when  tiie  parlia- 
ments of  both  kii^fdoms  combined  against  the 
long,  "that  there  should  be  no  more  garrisons 
**        tm  €>tha-  nde  in  Benridc  or  &rlisle;" 
where  they  were  then  disbuided,  and  wme  of 
thdr  fortifications  sUghted;  which  conld  easily 
have  been  repaired ;  and,  without  repairing,  could 
have  kept  out  an  enemy  for  some  time.   And  the 
parliament  would  not  now  permit  any  men  to  he 
sent  thither,  that  the  Scots  might  not  pretend  that 
the  war  was  begun  by  them ;  but  left  Berwick  to 
the  government  of  the  mayor  and  the  citizens; 
who  could  have  defended  tnemselves  agunst  the 
Scots  if  thcnr  had  expected  them.   But  the  tmth 
is,  GromweU  had  so  perfect  a  contempt  of  the 
whole  strength  of  that  nation,  that  he  never  cared 
whatp advantage  ground  they  had  upon  any  field, 
or  what^Boe  they  ever  poaaessed. 

Sir  Surmadiike  liangdale  and  sir  FfaiUp  Mus- 
-  grave  were  no  sooner  poaseesed  of  Berwick  and 
GarBsIe,  thui  all  the  gentlemen,  offieos,  and  sol- 
diers thereabouts,  who  had  fiurmeriy  serred  the 
king,  resorted  and  flocked  to  Aem  well  armed, 
qipointed,  and  provided  for  theirar;  so  that  they 
had  not  onlyve^snfficiMtgarriBfmB  to  keep  those 
places,  but  tro(m  enough  m  horse  to  &ee  tiie  ad- 
jacent counties  from  those  forces,  and  committees, 
and  othor  persons,  who  were  either  publicly  en- 
gaged in,  or  well  known  privatt^v  to  wish  well  to 
the  parliament.   It  was  upon  the  aSth  of  Afnil 


that  air  Marmaduke  Langdale  possessed  himself 
of  Berwick ;  and  next  day  after  sir  Philip  Mus- 
grave  surprised  Carlisle,  about  eight  of  the  clock 
at  night,  many  genUemen  of  the  neighbours  being 
in  and  about  the  town,  expecting  his  arrival;  so 
that  the  citizens  were  in  confusion,  and  made  UtUe 
resistance.  It  is  very  tme,  they  had  both  given 
under  their  hands  to  duke  Hamilton,  that  they 
would  deliver  up  the  towns  to  him  when  he 
should  require  them;  he  having  assured  them, 
"  th^  the  Idog  bad  jnomised,  undo-  his  hand, 
"  that  tiioae  two  towns  should  be  dehvered  into 
"  the  possesrion  of  the  Scots;"  which  it  must 
needs  be  supposed  that  they  should  first  take 
from  the  parliament,  in  whoee  possesnon  they 
were  both  when  the  king  signed  the  engagement 
at  Carisbrook  castie.  And  the  duke  had  not  only 
refused  to  ^ve  them  any  men,  or  other  assistance 
towards  the  taking  them,  but,  as  hMh  been 
said,  would  not  grant  them  his  commission  to 
perform  it ;  pretending,  "  that  he  durst  not  do  it, 
"  because  they  were  hound  not  to  begin  the  war:" 
only  he,  and  the  other  lords  of  his  finitemity,  pro- 
mised "  to  send  five  hundred  muskets,  and  ten 
barrels  of  powder  to  each  garrison;  and  that 
"  their  whole  amnr  shouhl  vardi  into  England 
"  within  twenty  d^ ;  and  thai,  if  they  were 
**  sooner  in  distress,  they  should  be  anre  to  be 
"  relieved." 

But  afte^  be  heard  that  both  places  were  pos- 
seseed  by  them,  he  deferred  not  to  send  a  governor 
and  garrison  to  receive  Berwick;  to  whom  sir 
Marmaduke  l«igdale  delivered  it  according  to 
his  promise;  ana  was  required  "to  march  with 
"  all  the  English  to  the  parts  adjacent  to  Carlisle, 
"  and  there  to  increase  his  troops  to  what  number 
"  he  could,  with  what  expedition  was  possible 
which  he  performed  so  efiectually,  that,  in  verv 
few  days,  he  had  a  rendezvous  upon  a  heatn 
within  five  miles  of  Carlisle,  where  he  mustered 
above  three  thousand  foot  well  armed,  and  seven 
hundred  horse  not  so  well  armed;  all  which  were 
raised  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  over 
and  above  the  garrison  of  Carfisle;  which  yet  re- 
mained nnder  nr  Philip  Mnsgnve ;  and,  within 
two  dacft,  five  hundred  horse,  very  well  anointed, 
came  out  of  Yorkshire,  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
and  the  neighbour  parts ;  so  that  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  rrat^ved  presently  to  march  into  Lanca- 
shire, to  reduce  those  who  were  for  the  parliament 
there;  which  he  could  easily  have  done,  the  lord 
Byron  being  ready  upon  the  borders  of  Ctushire 
to  have  joined  with  Irnn.  But  this  quick  advance 
and  progress  towards  an  army,  was  not  well  looked 
upon  at  Edinburgh;  and  an  express  was  de- 
spatched with  positive  orders  to  sir  Marmaduke 
Luigdale  "  not  to  engage  or  fight  with  the  enemy, 
"  upon  what  advantage  soever,  until  the  Scottish 
"  army  should  come  up.**  And  wherever  that 
express  should  overtake  m  Marmadnke,  he  was 
immediirtely  to  retire  with  lua  fbrcea  near  Carlide; 
iriiich  he  oiMyed  as  soon  as  he  recaved  the  order, 
mid  when  he  migfat  have  marched  agiunst  Lam- 
bert; who  was  sent  before  with  a  less  strength 
than  nr  Marmaduke  commanded,  and  which  in 
all  probability  would  have  been  defeated. 

But,  as  i/^  this  bad  not  been  discouragement 
enough,  within  one  or  two  days  after  that  express, 
letters  were  sent  from  the  council  in  Scotland,  by 
which  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  was  very  severely 
reprehended, "  for  recoving  pa|»ats  into  his  anny» 
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was  quickly  discovered ;  and  bo  men  withdrew  the 
reverence  they  were  prepared  to  have  paid  him, 
and  grew  more  obstinate  in  their  own  opimons 
what  was  to  be  done ;  and  the  indisposition  in- 
creased, when  they  heard  that  Fairfax  himself  was 
appointed  to  march  towards  than.  Thef  who 
best  understood  the  affair,  and  how  to  ap&y  the 
Btnmgth  tiiey  had  to  the  best  sdTaiitage»  advised, 
*'  Oat  they  misht  retire  beyond  Roehuter,  and 
"  by  breaking  down  the  bridge  there,  and  fyiti- 
"  tying  anotlur  pasi  or  two,  which  was  easy  to  be 
"  done,  they  might  keep  the  enemy  from  entering 
"  mto  the  [eaatf  of  Kent"  (which  was  the  largest 
and  best  part  of  that  rich  and  populous  county) 
"  longer  than  they  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
attempt,  for  fear  of  being  enclosed  by  an  enemy 
"  at  then-  back,  if  the  city  of  London,  or  those  of 
"  Essex,  who  were  most  spoken  of,  had  a  mind 
"  to  declare  for  the  king ;  and  by  this  means  they 
"  might  be  sure  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
"  fieet ;"  of  the  return  whereof  in  a  short  time 
they  were  most  confident ;  and  the  more,  because 
some  gentlemen  of  their  own  body  were  on  board 
the  fleet  in  some  »ithori^,  who,  they  knew,  vrould 
hasten  thnr  return  all  they  could. 

Many  were  the  more  pamisded  that  the  fleet 
was  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  reaene  of 
the  kme,  becatue  those  geiitlnnenwwe  gone  in  it. 
And  vnthout  doubt  that  advice  was  the  most  rra- 
Bonahle,  and  if  it  had  been  pursued  might  have 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  bay  for  some  time.  But  other 
men  less  reasonable  were  of  another  mind :  they 
did  not  believe  "  that  Fairfax  could  have  leisure  to 
"  look  after  them;  they  were  confident  that  the 
"  parliament  lud  bo  many  enemies  to  look  after, 
"  thoae  in  Wales  growing  strong,  and  haying 
"  beaten  the  party  that  had  been  sent  against 
"  them ;  and  tne  officers  in  the  north,  who  bad 
"  seized  upon  Pontefract  castle  in  Yorkshire,  and 
"  had  drawn  in  a  strong  gairisoD  from  the  parts 
"  adjacent,  had  a  body  (rf  horse,  that  nibsted  all 
"  those  parts ;  and  the  Scots  were  imon  thnr 
"  march  for  England :  and  therefore  they  con- 
"  duded  that  Fairfax  could  not  be  at  leisure  to 
"  vint  them :  the  retiring  would  be  an  argument 
"  of  fear,  which  would  ^sfaearten  their  friends  at 
"  London,  and  all  those  of  that  part  (rf  Kent, 
"  which  must  be  deserted  upon  their  retreat, 
"  wonld  desert  than,  as  soon  as  that  resolution 
should  be  known  and  therefore  they  desired, 
that  they  might  all  march  towarda  Blackheath; 
"  which  would  raise  the  spirits  of  their  friends, 
and  many  would  resort  every  day  to  them  out  of 
London  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  all  which  were 
eminently  well  affected." 
The  noise  for  this  was  the  greater,  and  the  eari 
of  Norwich  himself  was  thereby  swayed  to  be  of 
that  opinion ;  and  so  they  resolvni  to  advance  and 
a  short  d^  was  appmnted  for  a  general  rendes- 
vooB  upon  Blackheath ;  and  or^rs  were  sent  out 
accordmgly. 

The  duturbance  in  so  many  places  made  the 
resolution  of  the  general  now  to  be  known,  which 
had  been  hitherto  carefully  concealed,  "  that  Fair- 
"  fax  himself  was  not  willing  to  march  agiunst 
"  the  Scots which  was  not  now  counsellable  for 
him  to  do.  Cromwell  was  very  willing  to  take 
that  province  to  himself,  and  had  always  so  great 
a  contempt  of  the  Scots,  that  he  was  willing  to 
march  with  a  much  lesser  number  than  he  well 
knew  the  Scottish  army  to  conust  of,  and  being 


"  and  not  owning  the  covenant  in  the  declarations 
"  which  he  had  pubUshed and  told,  "  that  he 
*'  should  receive  no  assistance  from  them,  except 
"  the  covenant  was  embraced  by  all  hia  army." 
This  Btonck  at  the  root  of  all  tbeir  hopes;  and 
was  BO  contrary  to  all  the  engagements  they  had 
reodved  from  the  Scottish  lords,  both  by  words 
and  letters.  *'  ibat  (hey  diould  wrer  be  troubled 
"  with  any  such  motions,  after  they  were  once 
"  tmon  English  gronnd ;  and  that  then  they 
"  should  proceed  upon  those  grounds  as  were 
*'  like  to  bring  in  most  men  to  weir  assistance  ;V 
that  sir  Marmaduke  prevailed  with  sir  Philip  Mus- 
grave  to  make  a  journey  forthwith  to  Edinom^h, 
to  «q>08tnlate  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  declare 
their  firm  resolution  to  the  lords  there. 

Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  that  it  might  appear  that 
they  did  not  exclude  any  who  had  taken  the  cove- 
nant, and  were  willing  to  join  with  them,  carried 
a  list  with  him  of  the  namea  of  many  officers  in 
their  troops  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  the 
covenant  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  com- 
position, or  procure  the  aequestratiouB  to  be  taken 
from  their  estates,  and  of  some  others  who  had 
taken  it  for  ^uistnesa*  sake  in  the  places  where 
they  lived;  irith  whidi  the  Scots  were  in  some 
degm  mit^^d,  but  seemed  to  retain  still  their 
rigovr,  that  it  shoidd  be  submitted  to  by  the 
whole  army. 

In  the  mean  time  Lambert,  haviijg  gotten  a 
strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  advanced  upon  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale ;  who.  being  enjoined  not 
to  fight,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Carlisle,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be,  upon  the  matter,  blocked  up  on  one 
mde,  whilst  he  sent  letter  upon  letter  to  the  duke 
"  to  hasten  his  march,  or  to  send  some  troops 
'*  to  his  assistance^  and  liberty  to  fight  the 
«  enemy." 

Though  the  earl  of  Norwich  had  found  the 
UBembly  at  Maidstone  very  numerous,  he  found 
them  likewise  very  disorderly,  and  without  govern- 
ment, nor  easy  to  be  reduced  under  any  command. 
Hiey  had  been  long  enough  tcwether  to  enter  into 
iealouries  of  one  another,  and  from  thence  into 
nctioQs,  and  were  of  several  opinions  what  they 
were  to  do.  And  though  they  all  pretended  an 
entire  Bubraission  and  obedience  to  the  earl  of 
Norwich  as  their  general,  yet  no  man  forbore  to 
deliver  his  opinion  of  things  and  persons,  nor  to 
inquire  by  what  means  they  had  first  been  drawn 
together;  which  imphedthat  many  men  wished 
they  had  been  to  begin  again.  The  earl  was  a 
man  fitter  to  have  drawn  Bucb  a  body  together  by 
his  frolic  and  pleasant  humour,  which  reconciled 
people  of  all  constitutions  wonderfoUy  to  him, 
than  to  form  and  conduct  them  towards  an^  enter- 
prise. He  had  always  lived  in  the  court  in  such 
a  station  of  buuness  as  nused  him  very  few  ene- 
mies; and  his  pleasant  uid  jovial  nature,  which 
was  ensrj  where  acceptable,  made  him  many 
fiiends,  at  least  made  many  de^ht  in  his  company. 
So  that  by  the  great  favour  he  had  with  the  king 
and  queen,  and  the  little  prejudice  he  stood  in  with 
any  body  else,  be  was  very  like,  if  the  fatal  disor- 
der of  the  time  had  not  blasted  his  hopes,  to  have 
grown  master  of  a  very  fur  fortune;  which  was 
all  that  be  proposed  to  himself.  But  he  had  no 
experience  or  luiowledge  of  the  var,  nor  knew  how 
to  exercise  the  office  ne  had  taken  upon  him. of 
general,  but  was  very  willing  to  please  every  man, 
and  comply  with  every  body's  humour;  which 
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infonned  wbich  way  the  Scota  resolved  to  enter 
the  kiuffdom,  and  that  they  were  even  ready  to 
march/oe  advanced  to  meet  them,  as  soon  aa  they 
should  be  entered,  with  those  troops  which  he  had 
made  choice  of,  having  first  suppressed  the  risings 
in  South  Wales  by  taking  of  Pembroke  castle,  and 
making  prisoners  therdn  Laughom,  Powell,  and 
Foyer,  the  heads  of  that  insurrection,  and  not 
troubling  fainuelf  with  Pontefract  castle,  which  he 
thought  irould  not  be  of  gnat  nnueqnence,  if  ttw 
Sorts  were  subdued. 

Fsiriax,  with  a  nvnmous  part  of  the  army, 
remained  in  and  about  London  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  in  Kent,  and  watch  any  other  which 
should  fall  out  in  the  city  or  thereabouts ;  of  which 
they  had  more  apprehension  than  of  all  the  power 
of  Scotland.  And  so  when  the  parliament  was 
advertised  by  their  troops  which  were  first  sent, 
that  thOT  were  too  weak  to  advance  farther,  and 
heard  that  the  earl  of  Nonrich  was  declared  ge- 
nend  of  the  Kentish  troops,  and  was  marching  in 
the  head  of  them  towards  Blackheath,  Fairfax 
drew  all  his  army  together,  and  his  cannon,  and 
marched  over  Ix>ndon-bridge  to  meet  the  men  of 
Kent  at  Blackheath,  and  to  stop  their  march  to 
L(»uion.  The  eail  was  now  advanced  so  &r,  and 
Fairfuc  advanced  too  fiwt  to  pot  die  former  coan- 
sel  in  practice,  <^  breaking  down  the  bridges,  and 
keeping  the  passes;  and  they  who  had  opposed 
tlut  counsel,  and  were  so  forward  to  advance, 
thongfat  they  were  now  too  far.  The  countrymen 
were  weary  of  being  all  night  in  the  field,  though 
H  was  the  warmest  season  of  the  year,  the  month 
of  Jidy,  and  many  withdrew  themselves  every  day ; 
eo  that  they  who  remained  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve themselves  equal  to  the  power  that  marched 
towards  them,  and  yet  there  veie  more  left  than 
could  hope  to  preserve  themselves  by  flying,  and 
by  concealment.  And  therefore  the  earl,  upon 
conference  with  those  who  remained,  and  were 
resolved  to  run  the  utmost  hazard,  resolved  to 
pass  themselves  and  their  horses  by  such  boats  as 
they  had  ready  about  Greenwich,  and  down  the 
Tiver,  over  into  Essex,  where  they  knew  they  had 
many  firiends,  and  vha«  Fairfax  and  his  army 
conld  not  viot  tiian  in  some  days.  And  so  they 
made  a  afaifi  to  tiBDsport  themselves  tothe  numbor 
(tf  near  two  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot ;  where- 
of many  wm  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served 
the  king,  and  young  ffentlemen  grown  up  in 
those  families,  who  had  oeen  too  young  to  appear 
before. 

Th^  foand  many  persons  in  Essex  ready  to  ioin 
with  them,  who  came  sooner  together  tlun  they 
intended,  upon  the  alarm  of  Kent ;  and  who  had 
|>urpoBed  to  have  passed  over  into  Kent  to  have 
joined  with  and  asnsted  those  who  had  so  frankly 
appeared  for  the  king,  if  tb^  had  not  beenpre- 
ventedinr  their  unexpected  comiiu  to  them.  There 
was  the  fnave  lord  Capel,  ur  'Vt^ham  Compton, 
air  Chariea  Lucas,  sir  George  lisli^  rir  Bernard 
Gaseovnc^  all  excellent  officers,  mth  whom  colonel 
Farr,  who  had  served  the  parliament,  and  was  a 
known  creature  and  confidoit  of  Uk  earl  tA  War- 
inck,  and  had  at  that  time  the  command  of  Lan- 
^nard  Point,  a  fort  of  importance  upon  the  sea, 
joined  with  them,  and  many  other  gendemen  and 
officers  of  name,  who  had  drawn  together  many 
soldiers ;  so  that  when  they  were  all  joined  toge- 
ther, wi^  those  who  came  from  Kent,  th^  made 
a  bo^  of  above  three  thousand  hone  and  foot, 


with  officers  enough  to  have  formed  and  com- 
manded a  very  good  army. 

They  well  knew  Fairfax  would  quickly  visit 
them,  and  therefore  they  chose  to  post  themselves 
in  Colchester,  a  great  and  populous  town,  which 
Uiough  unfortifi^,  they  cast  up  such  works  before 
the  avenues,  that  they  did  not  much  fear  to  be 
forced  b;^  an  assault ;  and  resolved  to  expect  a 
conjnnetum  with  other  of  their  fiiends;  ana  wen 
most  confident  that  the  Scottish  arn^,  which  they 
heard  was  upon  its  march,  would  be  with  thent 
before  they  could  be  distressed. 

They  had  scarce  put  themselves  and  the  town, 
which  was  not  glad  of  their  company,  into  any 
order,  before  Fairfax  came  tq>on  them ;  who  made 
no  stay  in  Kent,  after  he  heard  what  was  become 
of  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  his  friends ;  but  left 
two  or  three  troops  of  horse  to  settle  that  county,, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  committees,  who  had 
been  driven  from  thence,  and  returning  now  vic- 
torious,  knew  well  enough  how  to  deal  with  those 
who  had  revolted  from  them.  When  he  came  first 
before  Colchester,  and  saw  it  without  any  fortifi- 
catbns,  he  thought  presentiy  to  have  entered  the 
town  with  his  army ;  but  he  found  so  rude  resist* 
ance,  that  by  the  advice  d  Ireton,  who  was  left  by 
Cibmwdl  to  watch  the  general  as  wdl  as  the  army, 
he  resolved  to  encompass  it  with  his  troops,  and 
mthont  hazarding  the  loss  <^  men,  to  bloclc  diem 
up,  till  famine  should  reduce  them ;  and  disposed 
his  army  accordingly ;  which  quickly  stopped  np> 
all  passages  by  which  either  men  or  provisiona 
should  ffet  into  the  town ;  though  by  many  brave 
sallies  irom  within,  thdr  quarters  were  often 
beaten  up,  and  many  valiant  men  were  lost  on 
both  sides. 

The  fleet,  after  it  had,  with  all  imaginable  cheer- 
fulness, submitted  to  the  command  of  the  prince, 
was  not  so  active  as  it  was  expecte-d  it  should  be ; 
and  was  very  much  the  worse  for  the  factions  and 
divisions  wmch  were  amongst  those  who  attended 
upon  the  prince ;  who,  according  to  their  several 
humours,  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  seamen; 
a  people  cwable  of  any  impression,  hut  not  very 
retentive  of^it.  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  princ» 
was  very  kind,  did  not,  upon  many  old  contests 
in  the  late  war,  love  the  lora  Colepepper,  who  was 
not  of  a  temper  that  cared  to  court  him :  and  there 
was  one,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  prince 
Rupert,  Herbert  tiie  attorney  general,  that  of  all 
men  living  was  most  disposed  to  make  discord 
and  disagreement  between  men ;  all  his  faculties 
being  resolved  into  a  spirit  of  contradicting,  dis- 
puting, and  wrangling  upon  any  thing  that  was 
proposed.  He  having  no  titie  or  pretence  to  in- 
terpose in  councils,  and  yet  there  beinfjf  no  secret 
in  the  debates  there,  found  it  easy  to  mfose  into 
prince  Rupert,  who  totally  resigned  himself  to  hi» 
advice,  such  arguments  as  might  disturb  any  reso- 
lution :  and  tha«  were  so  many  who  were  angry 
diat  thqr  were  not  adnutted  into  the  conndl,  aa 
the  lords  Rorcy,  Wdmot,  and  Wentworth,  that  it 
was  no  hard  matter  toget  any  thing  disliked  that 
was  resolved  there.  Ihey  had  all  that  admission 
and  countenance  from  the  prince,  that  they  had  as 
much  confidence  to  speEdc  to  and  before  him,  aa 
any  where  else.  Prince  Rupert  had  a  great  mind 
that  somewhat  should  be  attempted  upon  the  coast, 

(which  might  have  caused  some  sea-towns^  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  to  have  declared  for  the  king; 
which  seemed  not  a  design  that  would  bear  a 
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nBBonaUe  diBConrae.  BntactMn  wu  ft  very  grate- 
ful word  to  the  wamen,  and  they  who  oppraed  any 
thing  that  tended  toward  it,  were  looked  upon 
with  great  jealousy  and  prejudice.  But  the  pnnce 
was  obliged,  aa  hath  been  said,  by  hia  instructions 
at  Paris,  not  to  engage  himself  in  any  thing  that 
might  divert  him  from  being  ready  at  the  minute 
when  the  Scots  should  call  for  bis  presence;  and 
they  expected  the  first  intimation  of  that  from  Lon- 
don ;  from  whence  they  had  the  assurance  already, 
that  duke  Hamilton  was  entered  into  the  kingdom 
withanarmyofahovethirtythouaandmen;  which 
was  true. 

When  the  prince  came  with  the  fleet  into  the 
sea  from  Helvoetahqra,  he  met  a  ahip  ot  London 
bound  for  Rottn'dam,  and  kden  wiu  doth  bv  the 
comnany  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  did  not 
think  tOBt  the  fleet  could  have  been  ao  aeon  ready 
for  sea.  The  ship  was  laken.  and,  the  decks  be- 
ing sealed  up,  was  kept  under  guard  with  the 
fleet ;  which,  at  th«r  entrance  into  the  river  of 
Thames,  took  many  other  ships  of  great  value 
outward  bound,  and  intercepted  all  vessels  home- 
ward bound,  and  amongst  those  an  East  India 
ship  richly  laden,  and  the  more  welcome  because 
the  ship  itself  was  a  very  strong  ship,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  man  of  war,  and  the  captain 
thereof  was  a  seaman  of  courage  and  experience, 
and  was  very  well  inclined  to  serve  the  kmg :  and, 
without  doubt,  if  all  the  ships  which  were  then 
taken,  had  been  sent  into  some  secure  ports,  the 
value  of  the  goods  would  hove  mounted  to  so  great 
a  sum,  as  might  have  countervuled  a  very  great 
axpensa  at  sea  and  land.  But  as  it  woudd  luve 
been  very  difficult  to  have  found  soch  a  secure 
port,  where  that  treasure  mkht  have  been  depo- 
sited, so  it  was  not  suitable  to  those  measures 
which  had  been  taken,  and  were  still  pursi^,  for 
his  royal  highnees'a  proceedings.  The  city  of 
London  was  to  be  courted  by  all  the  artifices 
imaginable,  and  th^  was  so  alarmed  by  the  fleet's 
being  in  the  river,  and  by  the  seizure  of  so  many 
of  their  ships,  especially  the  cloth  ship,  that  there 
was  a  general  consternation  amongst  the  people : 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  applied  them- 
selves to  the  parliament,  for  leave  to  send  down 
some  agents  to  the  fleet  to  jvocure  a  r^ase  of  that 
ship ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  brought  to  pass, 
that  they  might  bnv  it  at  as  ^ood  rate  as  they 
could  get  it.  Whicu  was  the  mtroducing  such  a 
comroeroe  and  coRCSpondenee  bMween  the  fleet 
and  die  city,  in  such  a  conjuncture  of  jealousy, 
that  most  men  believed  the  parliament  would  never 
have  hearkened  to  it ;  ana  concluded,  from  the 
granting  it,  that  there  was  another  sort  of  treasure 
enclosed  in  that  ship,  than  what  belonged  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers ;  and  that  many  of  those 
who  granted  that  indulgence  to  the  city,  had  more 
money  on  board  that  vessel  than  the  cloth  was 
worth,  though  the  value  thereof  amounted  to  no 
lees  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Upon  this  liberty  granted  by  the  parliament,  a 
committee  was  sent  from  the  city  with  a  petition 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  "  that  he  would  restore  the 
*'  ship  which  belonged  to  his  father^s  sood  sub- 
*'Jeet8."  With  these  men  came  lottos  from  some 
in  those  who  were  wall  known  to  he  very  st^tous 
at  tiiat  time  for  the  advancement  of  the 
service,  and  privy  to  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and 
whatever  waa  intended  1^  the  earl  of  Holland : 
the  countess  of  Carlisle,  who  was  trusted  by  all 


that  people,  and  had  gotten  again  confidence  with 
the  queen,  trusted  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  employed 
by  the  city  in  this  n^odation,  to  say  many  things 
to  the  prince  of  the  good  inclinations  of  tne  city, 
and  how  necessary  it  was  not  to  irritate  it.  And 
!  he  brought  other  letters  and  testimonies  to  give 
him  credit,  as  a  man  trusted  by  all  who  intended 
to  serve  the  king,  who  had  with  wonderful  address 
got  him  to  be  one  of  those  employed  by  the  city, 
that  he  might,  under  that  security,  give  such  ani- 
madversions to  the  prince,  and  to  his  couiunl,  as 
was  necessary.  He  was  a  man  inteUigent  enough 
of  the  spirit  and  humour  of  the  ci^,  and  very 
conversant  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  about  the 
town ;  and  though  he  waa  trystea  by  the  presby- 
terian  party,  as  a  man  entirely  addicted  to  them, 
he  took  pains  to  insinuate  himself  into  maiqr  of 
the  king's  party,  ndiicb  did  bdieve  him  fit  to  be 
trusted  in  any  thing  that  might  concern  them. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  bo  voluble  a  tongue,  and  so 
everlasting  a  talker,  and  so  undertaking  and  vain, 
that  no  sober  man  could  be  imposed  upon  by  him. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  petition,  the  prince 
writ  a  long  letter  to  the  city,  and  enclosed  m  it  a 
declaration,  for  the  publishing  of  both  which  in 
print  care  was  taken,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
*'  the  great  affection  he  bore  to  the  city,  and  the 
"  prosperity  thereof;"  the  whole  bdng  in  such  a 
style,  as  might  best  please  the  presbyterians,  with 
less  care  than  should  have  been  used  to  preserve 
the  zeal  of  the  king's  party ;  and  desiring,  "  that 
"  they  would  join  with  him  for  the  delivery  of  the 
"  king  his  jather  out  of  prison,  and  to  make  a 
'*  good  understan^ng  between  his  nuyesty  and 
"  the  parliament,  which  his  highness  desired  with 
"  all  unaginable  concernment."  The  dtiiens 
quickly  found,  that  there  was  no  hope  to  have 
tneir  ship  released  without  a  good  sum  of  money, 
which  the  prince  told  them  "was  absolutely  ne- 
"  ceseary  for  the  payment  of  the  seamen,  and  he 
"  would  receive  it  as  a  loan  from  them,  and  repay 
"  it  when  a  peace  should  be  made."  So  some  of 
them  returned  to  London,  and  the  rest  r«nained 
with  the  fleet,  coming  and  going  for  a  month,  and 
driving  many  bargains  for  other  ships.  By  this 
means  the  prince  received  advertisement  of  the 
Scots  continuing  their  march,  and  that  those  who 
were  enclosed  in  Colchester  were  in  a  very  good 
condition,  andwillingtoexpect  raUef;  vduchthey 
would  be  sure  to  receive  in  doe  time,  the  eari  of 
HoUand  being  ready  to  declare  as  soon  at  then: 
pressures  ^onld  reqvure  it.  After  near  a  month's 
n^ociation,  there  was  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds  paid  to  the  prince,  and  thereupon  that 
cloth  ship  was  delivered  to  the  merchants,  with  a 
general  t^nion,  as  hath  been  said,  that  then  was 
somewhat  else  besides  clotii  in  the  body  of  it ; 
for  whidi  there  was  not  any  search  aufiered  to  he 
made. 

Whilst  the  prince  lay  in  the  Downs,  there  was 
an  enterprise  necessary  to  be  made  on  shore,  which 
did  not  succeed  to  wish.  Upon  the  first  revolt  of 
the  fleet  from  the  parliament,  and  before  it  set  sail 
for  Holland,  it  Irad  taken  one  or  two  of  those 
blockhouses,  which  are  nearest  the  month  of  the 
river;  and  had  left  some  seamen  in  them,  irith 
suffident  provisions  to  defend  themselves  ^  the 
fleet  should  return.  Theprincefoundthesehlock- 
houses  besieged,  and  received  intelligenoe  out  of 
them,  that  their  provisiona  were  so  near  spent, 
that  they  could  not  hcdd  out  above  so  many  days. 
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The  strength  that  lay  before  them  conusted  more  \ 
in  horae  than  foot;  and  at  high  tide  the  boats 
might  go  80  near,  that  there  seemed  httle  difficulty 
of  pvttmg  in  relief,  or  to  compd  the  besicfim  to 
xiae:  and  the  seamen,  havii^  nothing  else  to  do^ 
ofiwed  to  undertake  the  service  for  the  redemption 
of  thdr  fellows;  many  land  oflScera  bein^  likeiriae 
on  board,  and  some  foot  soldiers,  the  pnnce  sent 
some  of  those  with  the  seamen  to  undertake  the 
bnnnesB;  but  it  had  no  good  issue;  the  tide  was 
too  far  apoit  before  it  b%un ;  whereby  they  had 
more  ground  to  march  between  thur  landing  and 
the  (»Btle  than  they  imagined,  and  the  norse 
charged  them  with  such  resolution,  that  many  of 
the  men  were  kiUed,  and  more  taken  prisonersj 
and  the  rest  forced  to  their  boats  with  more  dis- 
order then  became  them.  And  some  other  at- 
tempts being  afterwards  made  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, the  blockhouses  at  last  came  into  the  hands 
of  liK  enemy ;  which  though  of  little  inconveni- 
ence to  the  prince,  those  forts  being  of  very  small 
in^KHtawK  to  do  any  prejudice,  yet  there  was  some 
diarnrnti^on  in  it ;  and  it  discredited  the  designs, 
niaA  had  not  yet  appeared  very  prosperous  in 
any  ^aca;  and  any  access  of  good  fortune  r^sed 
the  spirits  of  those,  who  easily  were  persuaded  to 
Uiink  it  greater  than  it  was,  in  a  time  when  they 
lay  under  some  mortification. 

this  time  another  fleet  was  prepared  by  the 
parliament  of  more  and  better  ships  than  had  re- 
volted, and  the  command  thereof  given  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick ;  who  very  frankly  accepted  it ;  and 
was  already  on  board,  and  with  the  tide  was  come 
within  signt  of  the  prince;  and  there  dropped 
anchor.  So  that  both  fleets  lay  within  that  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  that  there  was  now  nothing 
thought  of  hut  a  battle;  to  which  there  seemed 
aU  alacritjr  in  Uie  prince's  fleet ;  and,  it  may  be, 
the  more  upon  the  intelligence  tiiat  iiae  other  waa 
not  wen  manned,  and  that  many  were  put  on 
board  who  had  more  aflbction  for  the  king;  which 
they  would  manifest  when  they  came  within  dis- 
tance :  but  whether  that  fancy  was  from  ima^na- 
tion  or  intelligence,  it  seemed  to  have  no  founda- 
tion in  truth. 

The  earl  trf  Warwick  and  his  fleet  a^)peared  re- 
solute and  prepared  enough  for  an  engagement : 
yet  it  was  well  known,  that  the  earl  was  privy  to 
the  engagement  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Holland, 
and  had  promised  to  join  with  him.  And  there- 
fore it  was  thought  nt,  th^  the  prince  should 
write  to  the  earl  to  summon,  or  invite  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  alle^ance.  This  was  sent  by  Harry 
Seynumr,  who  ouickljr  returned  with  an  answer 
frimt  the  eaxl,  wiiich,  in  terms  of  duty  enough, 
faombly  besought  Ida  h^hneia  "  to  put  hunsdf 
*'  into  iHk  hands  of  the  parliament;  and  that  the 
"  fleet  with  him  might  submit  to  their  obedience ; 
"  upon  which  they  should  be  pardoned  for  thfflr 
"  revolt." 

Though  this  might  well  have  satisfied  concern- 
ing the  earl's  inclination,  yet  the  prince  was  pre- 
vailed with,  th^  Mr.  Oom  might  give  the  earl  a 
visit ;  who,  having  mcnre  aeqnaintance  with  him, 
having  manied  his  aunt,  might  be  able  to  get  a 
private  audience  of  the  earl;  which  Seymour  en- 
deavoured, but  could  not  obtain.  But  Crofts 
returned  as  the  other  did ;  and  now  there  wanted 
only  a  wind  to  bring  them  together,  which  coming 
fair  for  the  prince*  he  resdved  to  attack  them. 
AH  mdim  von  vni^ied,  and  preparations  made 


to  advance  to  the  assaolt,  the  whole  fleet  being 
under  sail  towards  the  other;  which  seemed 
equally  resolved  and  disposed,  though  the  wind, 
which  drove  die  prince  upam  ibeoh  compelled 
them  a  little  to  retire,  where  the  river  was  some- 
what namnrer.  In  an  instant  the  wind  oeaaed, 
and  there  was  a  calm;  so  that  the  prince  could 
not  advance ;  and  some  doubts  arose,  upon  the 
narrowing  of  the  river,  as  if  some  of  his  eliips 
might  want  water  in  the  engagemeirt.  In  this  de* 
liberation  the  wind  rose  again,  but  from  another 
quarter,  which  was  directly  in  the  prince's  face ; 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  move  towards  the 
enemy,  but  drove  him  back,  and  would  carry  him 
out  of  the  river.  Hereupon  were  new  consulta- 
tions ;  great  want  of  provisions  was  discovered  to 
be  in  the  fleet,  insomuch  as  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  stay  at  sea  above  ten  days,  and  many 
ships  would  want  sooner,  and  therefore  since  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  wind  stood^  could  not  be 
compelled  to  6ght,  and  they  ware  in  danger  to 
be  diBtressed  for  {HwiuonSf  it  was  tbovi^  most 
counsellahle  to  put  to  sea ;  iriiere  thx^  could  more 
commodioosly  engage  in  a  btfttle,  if  the  earl  at 
Warwick  would  advance ;  and  if  he  did  not,  there 
was  great  reason  to  hope,  that  the  prince  nught 
meet  with  those  ships  which  were  coming  from 
Portsmouth  to  join  with  the  earl,  and  which 
might  easily  be  surprised  or  taken  by  the  prince's 
fleet ;  which  was  much  superior  to  them  in  strength. 

At  thu  time  the  eui  of  Lautherdale  arrived  m  t 
ship  from  Scotland ;  and  having  left  duke  Hamil- 
ton upon  his  march  towards  Berwick,  he  was  sent 
to  demand  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  that 
the  prince  would  immediately  repair  to  that  army. 
This  confirmed  the  prince  in  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting out  to  sea,  since  it  was  absMutdr  necessary 
to  carry  the  fleet  first  into  Holland,  belore  it  coold 
transport  him  into  the  nocthnn  parts.  So  the 
whole  fleet  went  to  sei^  and  continued  their  course 
for  Holland,  widi  hi^  still  to  meet  mdi  those 
ships  which  were  coming  from  Portsmouth.  And 
meet  with  them  they  did  in  the  night ;  which  the 
[Hince  knew  not  till  the  morning ;  when  one  put 
the  fault  upon  another ;  and  it  was  now  necessary 
to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Holland ;  since  by 
the  conjunction  with  these  sh^M,  besides  all  other 
advantages,  the  earl  (tf  Warwick  was  now  become 
superior  in  the  number,  as  well  aa  the  strength 
and  goodness  of  his  ships ;  which  ainwazed  by  his 
coming  before  Helvoetsluys,  witluD  few  days  after 
the  pnnce's  arrival  there. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  July,  when  duke 
Hamilton  entered  into  England  with  his  army, 
when  he  came  to  Car&k,  and  immediately  todc 
that  government  from  nr  Philip  Husgrave,  and 
drew  out  all  the  EngUsh  garrison,  and  put  Scots 
in  thdr  place.  And  after  some  few  days'  stay  there, 
the  English  and  Scottish  forces  met  at  a  rendez- 
vous, in  the  way  to  Penrith  in  Cumberland  where 
Lambert  then  quartered  :  and  if  they  had  conti- 
nued their  march,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  it 
is  very  probable  they  had  broken  that  body  of 
Lambert's.  But  the  duke  would  quarter  that  night 
two  miles  short ;  and  Lambert,  in  the  same  night, 
marched  from  thence  in  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion to  the  edge  of  Yorkshire.  The  duke  rested 
many  days,  that  aU  his  forces  might  come  up, 
which  came  slowly  out  of  Scotland.  As  soon  as 
they  were  come  up,  he  marched  to  Kendal ;  where 
he  rested  ^ain  a  full  fortnight ;  the  reason  where* 
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of  nobody  could  imagine;  except  it  were  that 
those  forces  which  were  up  in  seyeral  [wrts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  king,  might  undergo  some  defeat, 
that  they  might  not  he  so  united,  as  to  control  or 
obstruct  the  presbyterian  design.  For  after  that 
army  was  entered  into  Engknd,  it  moved,  as  hath 
been  said,  by  such  very  dow  marohes,  and  bo 
negUgently,  and  with  bo  little  apprehensioD  oi  an 
enemy,  and  it  was  quartoedatsohugeadiitBDce, 
that  uie  head-quarter  wu  vaj  often  twenty  miles 
distant  firom  some  part  of  the  anny;  the  diike 
himself  performing  no  part  of  the  office  of  a  gene- 
ral, but  taking  his  ease,  and  being  wholly  governed 
by  David  Laley  the  liraitenant  gen^  of  the 
army,  and  two  or  three  other  officers. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  marched,  with  his 
body  of  EngUsh,  consisting  of  near  four  thousand 
foot,  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  horse,  always  a 
day  before  the  army;  by  which  they  intended  to 
have  timely  advertisement  of  the  envy's  motion, 
and  for  which  they  made  no  other  provision,  and 
likewise  meant  that  he  should  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  them,  dearing  to  weaken  him  by  all  the  ways 
th^eoidd.  They  had  not  marched  many  days,  it 
bong  now  near  Uie  middle  o£  Angoat,  when  sir 
Matmadoke  Langdale  advertised  the  duke,  by  an 
flzpressi  "  that  he  had  recdved  onquestion^le  in- 
"  telfigence  that  Cromwell  was  withm  two  or  three 
"  da3r8'  march,  and  resolved  to  engage  his  army  as 
"  soon  as  possibly  he  coidd,  and  that  he  vould  not 
"  be  (Averted  from  it,  by  the  people's  gathering 

together  at  any  distance  from  him,  in  what  pos- 
"  ture  soever  and  therefore  desired  his  grace, 
"  that  he  would  keep  his  army  close  together ;  for 
f  they  eonld  not  be  far  asunder  with  any  security 
and  declared,  "  that  be  himself  wowd  rest,  and 
*'  wait  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  retire 
"  back  as  he  should  find  it  necessary." 

The  duke,  notwithstanding  this  adveitisement, 
Fefbimed  not  the  (urderof  his  nuuch  in  any  degree, 
but  was  penvaded,  that  the  enoay  could  not  be 
"  so  near;  and  that,  if  Cromwell  was  advanced  to 

such  a  ^stance,  it  was  only  with  such  a  party,  as 
"  he  would  not  presume  to  engage  with  their  whole 
"  army."  In  this  confidence,  be  marched  as  be  had 
done  before.  Sir  Maimadnke  sent  him  every  day 
advice  that  confirmed  the  former,  "  and  that  his 
'*  horse  had  encountered  some  of  the  enemy,  and 
"  that  their  whole  body  was  at  hand ;  but  that  it 

was  true,  it  was  not  a  body  equal  in  number  to 
"  their  army,  vet  all  that  Cromwell  expected  was 
"  to  join  battle  with  him."  All  this  gained  not 
credit,  till  sir  Marmaduke  himself,  making  his  re- 
treat with  very  sharp  skirmishes,  in  which  many 
men  fell  on  both  sides,  was  pursued  into  the  head 
quarters  of  the  duke ;  whither  he  likewise  brought 
with  him  some  prisonaB,  who  averred,  that  the 
whde  body  of  the  army  was  within  five  or  six 
mUea,  and  marched  as  feat  as  they  were  able. 

The  duke  was  confounded  with  the  intelligence, 
and  at  his  wits'  end  knew  not  what  to  do :  the 
army  was  not  together ;  and  that  part  ^t  was 
about  him,  was  without  any  order,  and  made  no 
show  of  any  purpose  to  fight.  In  this  amazement, 
the  duke  stayed  nimself  with  some  officers  at  Pres- 
ton ;  and  caused  his  foot  to  be  drawn  over  a  bridge, 
that  they  might  march  towards  Wigan,  a  pretty 
town  in  Lancashire,  where  he  should,  as  he  thought, 
£nd  some  re^ments,  and  where  they  might  nuike 
some  stand  till  the  rest  should  come  up.  In  the 
mean  time  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  returned  to 


bis  troops,  the  duke  having  promised  to  send  him 
some  troops  to  assist,  and  that  some  foot  should  be 
sent  to  keep  a  lane,  that  would  flank  his  men  upon 
his  retreat.  Sir  Marmaduke  retired  before  the 
enemy,  and  drew  up  his  troops  into  the  closes  near 
Preston.  The  enemy  followed  him  close,  and  press-* 
ed  him  very  hard ;  notwithstanding  which  he  main- 
tained  the  dispute  for  above  aix  hours  with  gr^ 
courage,  and  with  very  great  loss  to  the  enemy  in 
oflScos,  and  common  sddiers ;  insomuch  as  they 
seemed  to  retire,  at  least  to  make  a  stand.  Ana 
in  all  this  time  die  Scots  sent  lum  no  assistance, 
but  concluded  that  it  was  not  Cromwell's  whole 
army  that  assaulted  him,  but  only  some  party, 
which' he  would  himself  be  well  enough  able  to 
disengage  himself  from.  And  sir  Mannednke 
Langdak  told  me  often  afterwards,  "  that  he  verily 
"  believed,  if  one  thousand  foot  had  then  been  sent 
"  to  him,  he  should  have  gained  the  day and 
Cromwell  himself  acknowledged,  that  he  never  saw 
foot  fight  so  desperately  as  they  did. 

The  Scots  continued  their  inarch  over  the  bridge, 
without  taking  any  care  to  secure  the  lane,  which 
he  had  recommended  to  them;  by  which  Crom- 
well's horse  came  upon  Ids  fluik,  whilst  he  was 
equally  pressed  in  the  van.  So  that  his  excellent 
body  of  foot  bdng  broken,  sir  Marmaduke,  and 
such  of  lus  horse  as  kept  t<^etlier,  were  d^ven 
into  the  town ;  where  the  duke  remained  yet  with 
some  officers ;  who  all  retreated  over  a  fora  to  the 
foot,  who  were  in  equal  discndar.  For  as  soon  as 
the  English  forces  were  broken,  the  Scots  were 
presently  beaten  from  the  bridge,  and  forced  to  a 
very  disorderly  march.  However,  the  duke  had 
still  his  own  army  entire ;  with  which  he  conti- 
nued to  march  two  or  three  days,  till  he  came  to 
Uxeter ;  and  in  that  time  many  of  the  Scottish 
noblemen  forsook  bim,  and  rendered  themselves 
prisoners  to  the  gentiemen  of  the  country  j  and 
(>omwall*a  troops  pressed  ao  hard  upon  the  rear, 
that  they  Idlled,  and  took  as  many  prisonen  as 
they  pleased,  without  hazarding  one  man  of  their 
own.  The  dnkewas  scarce  got  into  Uxeter,  when 
hu  troops,  which  made  no  resistance,  were  beaten 
in  upon  him,  and  so  close  pursued  by  Cromwell's 
horse  under  Lambert,  that  himself  and  all  the 
principal  officers  (some  few  excepted,  who,  lying 
concealed,  or  by  the  benefit  of  the  swiftness  of 
their  horses,  made  th^  escape)  were  taken  pri- 
soners :  the  duke  neither  behaving  himself  like  a 
general,  nor  a  gentleman  of  courage  which  he  was 
before  never  thought  to  want;  but  making  all 
submissions,  and  ^  excuses  when  he  was  brought 
to  Cromwell  that  a  poor-spirited  man  could  do. 

TbiM  his  whole  army  was  routed,  and  defeated  ; 
more  killed  out  of  contempt,  than  that  they  de- 
served it  b^  any  opposition ;  the  rest  taken  prison- 
ers, all  thor  cannon  and  baggage  taken,  aai  their 
colours ;  only  some  of  thdr  horse,  which  had  been 
quartered  most  backward,  made  haste  to  carry 
news  to  their  onmtiy  of  the  ill  success  of  their 
arms.  They  who  did  not  take  the  way  for  Scot- 
land, were  for  the  most  part  taken  by  the  activity 
of  the  country,  or  the  horse  that  pursued  them  ; 
whereof  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  after  he  had 
made  his  way  with  some  of  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  stood  with  him  till  they  found  it  safest 
to  disperse  themselves,  had  the  m  fortune  to  be 
discovered ;  and  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Nottingham.  All  this  great  ric^ 
tory  was  got  by  Cromwell  with  an  army  amount- 
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.ing  to  a  third  part  of  the  Scots  in  Domber,  if  they 
had  been  all  together ;  and  it  was  not  diminiEhea 
half  a  hundred  in  obtaining  this  victory,  after 
the  English  forces  under  Langdale  had  been 
defeated. 

[It  ma^  be  proper  nov  to  mention,  that]  the 
lord  Cottingtnn,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, had  many  misadventures;  which  detained 
them  from  attending  upon  the  prince  in  the  fleet. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  that  his  highness  had  put 
himself  on  board  a  ship  at  Calais  to  find  the  fleet 
in  Holland,  they  embarked  at  Dieppe,  in  a  French 
man  of  war  thivt  was  bound  for  Dunkirk ;  where 
when  ther  arrived,  they  found  a  gentleman,  a  sa- 
vant of  the  prince's,  who  informed  t^iem,  "that 
*'  theprinee  was  iri^  the  whole  fleet  in  the  Oowna, 
**  ana  that  he  had  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the 
"  marshal  Banzaw,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirit, 
"  to  borrow  a  frigate  of  hun;"  which  he  had 
there,  and  had  by  some  civil  message  offered  to 
lend  to  his  highness ;  and  the  marshal,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  great  civility,  assured  them  that 
the  frigate  should  be  ready  the  next  day,  and,  if 
they  pleased  to  make  use  <n  it,  should  carry  them 
to  the  prince. 

They  looked  upon  it  as  an  excellent  opportunity, 
which  would  dehverthem  much  sooner  at  the  fleet, 
than  they  had  before  expected  to  be ;  and  so,  with- 
out weighing  the  dangers  which  might  accompany 
it,  and  might  very  naturally  have  ocen  foreseen, 
th^  embraced  the  occasion;  there  bong  no  hazard 
which  they  apprehended  at  sea,  but  that  they  might 
he  taken  b^  the  parliament  ships;  which,  by  the 
prince's  bemg  with  .his  fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  so 
bong  master  at  sea,  was  hardly  possible.  So  they 
unwarily  put  themselves  into  that  frigate,  and  (set 
sail  in  tae  evening  from  Dunkirk ;  presuming  mat 
they  should,  the  next  morning,  find  themselves  in 
the  Downs  with  the  prince.  But  there  was  so 
dead  a  calm  that  mght,  that  they  made  very  little 
way ;  and,  the  next  morning,  they  found  that  tfaev 
were  chased  by  mx  or  seven  frigates  of  Ostend. 
The  sum  was,  that  they  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
plundered  of  all  they  had,  (which  amounted  to 
good  value  in  jewels  and  money,]  and  were  carried 
mto  Ostend,  where,  though  they  were  presently  at 
liber^,  they  were  compiled  to  stay  many  days, 
not  irahout  some  hope,  raised  by  the  dvHSitv  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  and  the  lords  of  the  aomi- 
ralt^  there,  who  very  Uberallv  promised  an  entire 
restitution  of  all  that  they  oaid  lost.  But  that 
being  without  any  effect,  that  brutish  people,  the 
freebooters,  being  subject  to  no  government,  they 
found  means  to  give  notice  to  the  prince  of  all  that 
happened,  and  uiat  they  would  attend  his  com- 
mand at  Flushing ;  whither  they  easily  went  with- 
out being  exposed  any  more  to  the  perils  of  the 
sea.  Within  few  days  after,  the  prince,  out  of 
'the  Downs,  sent  a  frigate  for  them  to  Flushing; 
where  they  embarked  several  times,  and  were  at 
sea  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  driven 
back  by  high  winds,  sometimes  into  Hushing, 
sometimes  to  Ramekins;  and  so  were  compelled 
to  go  to  Middleborough,  and  after  a  month's  stay 
in  tnose  places,  and  many  attempts  to  get  to  sea, 
they  received  order  from  the  prince  to  attend  him 
in  Holland,  whither  he  had  resolved  to  go,  as  soon 
as  the  earl  of  Lautherdale  arrived  from  Scotland 
in  the  fleet,  and  had  delivered  his  imperious  invita- 
tion for  the  prmce's  immediate  repau*  to  the  Scot- 
,ti«h  anny ;  which  was  then  enterra  into  England. 


By  this  means  tiicy  came  not  to  the  prince,  tiU  the 
next  day  after  he  came  to  the  Hague,  having  left 
the  fleet  before  Gone  and  near  Helvoetsluys. 

The  prince  was  received  by  the  States  with  all 
outward  respect,  and  treated  bv  them  for  four  or 
five  days  at  their  charge  at  the  notel  de  ville;  lus 
royal  highness  evetr  night  lodging  in  the  palace, 
which  belonged  to  the  States  too,  -where  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  princess  lay,  and  where  both 
his  royal  highness  and  the  duke  of  York  had  very 
good  apartments  ~;  the  prince  and  duke,  after  two 
or  three  days,  always  eating  with  the  princess  royal, 
the  prince  of  Orange  himself  keeping  his  own  table 
open,  according  to  custom,  for  the  resort  of  such 
<n  the  States,  or  officers  of  the  army,  or  other 
noble  persons,  who  frequently  repaired  tlutber. 

Hie  prince  ai  Wales  s  court  was  fnll  of  faction, 
and  animosity  agaiiiBt  each  other,  so  that  the  new 
comers  were  not  only  very  weU  received  by  the 
prince,  but  very  welcome  to  every  body,  who  being 
angry  with  the  other  counsellors  there,  believed 
that  matters  would  be  better  carried  now  they 
were  come.  They  had  not  been  an  hour  in  the 
Hague,  when  Herbert  the  attorney  general,  who 
had  never  loved  either  of  them,  came  to  them,  and 
congratulated  their  arrival,  and  told  them  "  how 
"  much  they  had  been  wanted,  and  how  much 
"  prince  Rupert  longed  for  their  company."  And 
within  a  very  short  time  after,  prince  Rupert  him- 
self came  to  bid  them  welcome,  with  all  poeubla 
gratx,  and  [vofeasion  of  great  kindness  and  esteem 
for  them.  Thtr^  both  invd^ied  lutteriy  against 
the  whole  adnunistTBtion  oT  the  fleet,  m  which 
most  part  of  the  court,  iriiich  had  been  presoit, 
and  who  agreed  in  nothing  else,  concurred  with 
them. 

The  whole  clamoiur  was  against  the  lord  Cole- 
pepper,  and  sir  Robert  Long  the  prince's  secretary, 
who,  by  the  queen's  injimction,  was  wholly  subser- 
vient to  the  lord  Colepepper.  They  accused  them 
of  corruption,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  cloth 
ship,  but  to  the  release  of  very  many  other  ships, 
which  they  had  discharged  upon  no  other  reason, 
but  as  it  would  be  a  very  popular  thing,  and  make 
the  prince  grateful  to  the  city  of  London.  Though 
there  was  much  discourse  of  money  brought  to 
both  their  catuns  hy  Mr.  Lowe,  yet  there  was 
never  any  proof  made  of  any  corruption  in  the 
lord  Colepepper,  who  was  not  indeed  to  be  wrought 
upon  that  way ;  but,  having  some  infirmities,  and 
a  multitude  of  euenues,  he  was  never  absolved 
from  any  thing  of  which  any  man  accused  him ; 
and  the  other  was  so  notoriously  inclined  to  that 
wa^  of  husbandry,  that  he  was  always  thought 
guilty  of  more  than  he  was  charged  with.  It  was 
true  enough  that  great  riches  were  parted  with, 
and  had  been  released  for  littte  or  no  money; 
wluch  being  now  exceedingly  wanted,  made  it 
easily  believed  that  such  unthrifty  counsel  could 
not  nave  been  given,  except  by  those  who  were 
well  I'ewarded  for  it ;  whicn  still  fell  upon  those 
two. 

There  was  a  general  murmur  that  the  fleet  had 
Iain  so  long  idle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when 
had  been  proposed  that  it  miAi  go  to  the  Ide 
'Wigh^  where  they  might,  in  vie  constematitm  the 
whole  kingdom  was  then  in,  probably  ham  been 
able  to  have  released  the  king ;  Carisbrook  being 
near  the  sea,  not  strong  in  itself,  and  without  a 
strong  castle,  the  island  well  affected,  and  at  that 
time  under  no  such  power  as  could  subdue  then. 
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And  why  Buch  an  attempt,  which,  if  unsnccessful, 
could  have  been  attended  with  no  damage  conudos 
able,  was  not  made,  wae  never  fully  answered. 

"Hiey  were  verjr  angry  with  Batten,  and  woold 
have  it  treachery  in  hmi,  that  the  two  fleets  did  not 
fight  with  each  other,  nhen  they  were  bo  near  en- 
gaging in  the  river ;  which,  they  said,  thev  might 
w^  have  done  before  the  wind  chai^^,  it  he  had 
not  dissuaded  the  prince;  and  in  this  the  clamour 
of  the  seamen  joined  with  them.  But  it  was  but 
clamour,  for  most  dispassionate  men  gave  him  a 
good  testimony  in  that  aSair,  and  that  he  behaved 
himself  like  a  skilful  officer,  and  was  very  forward 
to  fight  whilst  there  was  reEison  to  effect  it.  The 
other  reproach  upon  him,  of  passing  by  the  slups 
which  came  from  Portaroouth,  in  me  night,  was 
not  so  well  answered  ;  for  it  was  known,  though  he 
said  that  they  were  passed  by,  and  out  of  reach  be- 
fore he  was  mformed  of  them,  that  he  had  notice 
time  enough  to  have  engaged  them,  and  did  de- 
cline it;  which  nught  reasonably  enough  have 
been  done,  out  of  iqiprehenaion,  besides  the  incon- 
venience of  a  night  engagement,  that  the  noiee  of 
the  conflict  might  have  called  the  earl  of  Warwick 
out  of  the  river  to  thdr  assiatance,  before  they 
could  have  mastered  them;  there  being  two  or 
three  of  the  best  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
would  have  made  a  very  notable  resistance.  But 
this  being  never  urged  by  himself,  and  what  would 
have  been  too  much  for  him  to  have  taken  upon 
himself,  it  was  imputed  to  his  cowardice,  of  wluch 
the  seamen,  as  well  as  the  courtiers,  accusal  him ; 
though,  as  was  generally  thought,  ^thout  reason, 
and  only  with  prejudice  to  tha  man  for  what  he 
had  done  before,  and  because  he  was  a  mau  of  a 
regular  and  orderly  course  of  life,  and  command, 
and  of  very  few  mrda,  and  less  passion  than  at 
that  time  nused  men  to  reputation  in  that  county. 
There  was  only  one  man  in  the  council  of  whom 
nobody  spoke  ill,  or  laid  any  thing  to  his  charge ; 
and  that  was  the  lord  Hopton.  But  there  was 
then  such  a  combination,  by  the  countenance  of 
prince  Rupert,  with  all  the  other  lords  of  the 
court,  ana  the  attorney  general,  upon  former 
ffrudges,  to  undervalue  him,  that  they  had  drawn 
the  prince  lumself  to  have  a  less  esteem  of  him 
than  his  singular  virtue,  and  fidelity,  and  bis  un- 
questionable courage,  and  industry  (all  which  his 
enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  excelled  in)  did 
deserve. 

This  state  the  court  was  in,  when  the  two  new 
counsellors  came ;  who  quiddy  discerned,  by  the 
unsteady  humours  and  strong  passbns  all  men 
were'pOMCssed  withj  that  they  shonld  not  preserve 
the  reputation  they  seemed  to  have  witn  every 
body  for  the  present,  any  Ions  time,  and  foresaw 
that  necessity  would  presently Ineak  in  npon  them 
like  an  armed  man,  that  would  disturb  and  dutract 
all  then-  counsels.  And  there  was,  even  at  the  in- 
stant in  which  they  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  fatal 
advertisement  of  that  defeat  of  the  Scottish  anny, 
which  must  break  all  thor  measures,  and  render 
the  condition  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, very  deplorable,  and  leave  that  of  (he  kii^ 
his  father  in  the  utmost  desptur. 

The  tumour  of  this  defeat  came  to  the  Hague 
the  next  day  after  the  prince  came  thither,  but  not 
80  particularlv  that  the  extent  it  was  known,  or 
the  tragical  eOects  yet  throughly  understood.  And 
his  bigness  apiKnnting  his  council  tomeett(^[ether 
the  next  morning  aftor  the  lord  Cottington  and  th« 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer  came  thither,  he  in- 
formed them  of  the  lordXantherdale'a  message  to 
him  from  the  parliament  of  Scothmd,  and  that  be 
very  eamestly  pnased  him,  even  since  the  news  of 
the  defeat,  that  he  would  forthwith  repair  to  th«r 
army ;  and  his  highness  thought  fit,  that  the  eaii 
should  give  an  account  of  his  commission  at  the 
board ;  whereupon  he  was  sent  for  in ;  and,  that 
all  respect  might  be  shewed  to  the  pai^ament  of 
Scotland,  he  bad  a  chur  allowed  him  to  sit  upon. 

He  first  read  his  commission  from  the  parlia- 
ment, and  then  the  letter  which  the  parhament 
had  writ  to  the  prince ;  in  wliich,  having  at  large 
magnified  the  great  affecti<m  of  the  parliammt, 
"  that  out  of  their  native  and  constant  affection 
"  and  duty  to  their  king,  and  finding  that,  contraij 
"  to  the  duty  of  subjects,  his  majesty  was  imini- 
**  soned  by  tlie  traitorous  and  reoelhons  army  in 
"  England,  they  had  nused  an  army  in  that  kmg- 
"  dom,  that,  since  their  advice,  counsel,  and  en- 
"  treaty  in  an  amicable  way,  could  not  prevail, 
"  might  by  force  redeem  bis  m^esty's  person 
"  from  that  captivity ;  wluch  they  held  themselves 
"  obliged  by  their  solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
"  endeavour  to  do,  with  the  hazard  of  th^  Uvea 
"  and  fortunes  :  that  this  army  was  already  entered 
"  into  England,  under  tlie  command  of  James 
"  duke  Hamilton,  whom,  in  respect  of  his  known 
"  and  eminent  fidelity  to  his  majesty,  they  had 
"  made  general  thereof ;  and  liaving  now  done  all 
"  that  was  in  their  power  to  do  for  the  present, 
"  and  haviM  taken  due  care  for  the  seasonable 
"  supply  and  recnut  of  that  army,  th^  now  sent 
"  to  nis  highness,  that  he  would  mth  all  possible 
"  speed,  according  to  the  promise  wliidi  the  king 
"  his  &^er  had  mad^  transport  his  royal  person, 
"  that  he  might  lumself  be  in  the  hoid  of  that 
"  army  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  his  father;"  and 
they  desired  him,  "  that  for  the  circumstances  of 
"  his  journey  he  would  be  advised  by  the  earl  of 
"  Lautherdale,  to  whom  they  had  giym  full  in- 
"  stnictions and  they  besought  his  higlmesa 
"  to  j^ve  credit  to  him  in  all  things." 

The  earl  lilEewise  shewed  his  mstructious,  by 
which  none  of  the  prince's  chaplains  were  to  be 
admitted  to  attend  liim,  and  great  care  to  be  taken, 
that  none  but  ffotUv  men  should  be  suffered  to  be 
about  the  person  of  his  highness;  and  particularly 
that  neither  prince  Rupert,  nor  the  chancellor  « 
the  exchequer,  nor  some  other  persons  should  be 
permitted  to  go  with  the  prince.  And  after  all 
these  things  were  read  and  enlarged  upon,  he 
pressed  tlu  prince,  with  aU  imafpnable  instance, 
and  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  that  was 
bdiallen  tbor  army  In  En^and,  of  wliich  he  could 
not  be  without  particular  relation,  that  he  would 
kwe  no  time  firom  entering  upon  his  journey ;  and 
^1  this  with  as  insolent  and  supercilious  behavioar, 
as  ^  their  army  had  been  triumphant. 

When  he  had  said  all  he  meant  to  say,  he  sat 
still,  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  what  the  prince  or 
any  body  else  would  say  to  what  he  proposed.  It 
was  then  moved,  "  that,  if  be  had  no  more  to  say, 
"  he  would  withdraw,  to  the  end  that  the  counal 
"  might  debate  the  matter,  before  they  gave  their 
"  advice  to  the  prince."  He  took  this  motion  wry 
ill,  and  e^  "  he  was  a  privy  counsellor  to  the  lung 
"  in  Scotland,  uid  bemg  likewise  a  comnusucmer 
"  from  the  parliament,  he  ought  not  to  be  exduded 
"  from  any  debate  that  concerned  the  affidr  upon. 
*'  which  he  was  empbyed."  This  he  urged  in  w 
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'mperious  and  offeDshre  a  manner,  that  drew  on 
much  eharpnesB ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  knew  him  very  well  since  the  treaty  at 
Uzbridee,  where  they  had  often  differed  in  matters 
of  the  highest  importance,  treated  him  with  the 
fiame  liberty  they  nad  then  been  accustomed  to. 
He  told  him,  "  be  meant  not  to  say  any  thing  in 
"  that  debate^  when  he  shdtdd  be  withdrawn,  that 
**  he  desired  should  be  concealed  from  him,  or  nn- 
"beard  by  him;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  say, 
'*  that,  in  his  judgment,  all  he  had  proposed  was 
"  Tery  unreasonable ;  but  he  would  not  that  the 
dignity  o{  the  board  should  be  prostitnted  to  his 
demand,  nor  that  he  should  be  present  there  at 
"any  debate."  "Hie  earl  replied,  "that  he  was 
"  sent  by  the  parliament  and  kinsdom  of  Scotland, 
*'  to  ,the  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  he  did  protest 
"  against  having  any  thing  he  proposed  to  be 
"  treated,  and  debated  by,  or  before  the  English 
"  board  j  nor  did  he  consider  what  was  or  should 
*'  be  said,  by  any  man  but  the  prince  himself." 
The  piince  told  nim,  "  it  was  necessary  that  he 
"  himself  should  hear,  and  know  what  the  opinion 
*'  of  the  council  should  be ;  and  that  it  was  as 
"  oareuonable  that  he  dionld  be  present;"  and 
thereupon  ctnnmanded  him  to  withdimr;  vluch 
ho  presentty  submitted  to  with  indecency  coough. 
Hie  prince  then  told  them,  "that  there  were  some 
"peraons  come  to  the  town,  the  last  night,  who 
'*  came  out  of  England  after  the  news  of  the  vic- 
"  tory  over  the  Scots  came  to  London,  with  all  the 
"  circumstances  thereof;  and  of  the  duke's  being 
**  taken  prisoner ;"  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  told  him,  "  that  the  States  had  received  in- 
"  telligence  of  it  from  their  ambassador  Newport, 
"  who  resided  in  London."  Upon  the  whole 
nutter,  the  prince  resolved  "  to  meet  again  the 
"  next  monung  to  consult  farther  what  he  was  to 
"  do,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  intelligence 
"would  be  more  perfect,  and  unquestionable,  and 
"  they  should  see  idiether  Lautherdale  would  take 
"  any  notice  ci  iV 

But  the  mght  made  no  alteration  in  him;  he^ 
peared  the  next  morning  with  the  same  confidence, 
and  the  same  importumty  for  the  prince  to  remove, 
and  begin  his  journey.  He  was  asked,  "  whether 
"  he  had  received  no  information  of  some  ill  for- 
"  tune,  that  had  befallen  that  army,  which  might 
"  so  change  the  case  since  he  left  Scotland,  that 
"  what  might  then  have  been  fit,  would  be  now 
"  unfit  and  uncounsellable  ?"  The  earl  said,  "he 
"  knew  well  what  the  news  was  from  England ; 
**  and  whatever  he  hoped,  that  he  was  not  con- 
"  fident  it  was  not  true :  however  he  hoped,  that 
"  would  not  change  the  prince's  purpose,  but  that 
"  it  would  more  concern  him  to  pursue  the  resolu- 
*f  tion  he  was  ibnuerlv  obliged  to ;  that  if  any 
"  misfbrtane  had  befallen  that  army,  iha  prince 
*'  had  the  more  reason  to  endeavour  to  repair  it ; 
*'  which  could  be  done  no  other  way,  than  by  his 
"  makmg  all  possible  haste  into  SeoUand ;  which 
"  remained  still  a  kingdom  entire,  wholly  devoted 
*'  to  his  service ;  and  that,  by  tlw  benefit  of  his 
"  presence,  might  quickly  draw  together  another 
"  army,  towards  which  there  was  a  good  beginning 
"  already  by  the  preservation  of  tMt  body  under 
"  Monroe :  that  if  his  highness  should  decUne  this 
"  only  probable  way  to  preserve  himself,  and  to 
"  recover  his  other  two  kingdoms,  it  would  be 
"  thought  he  had  little  seal  Tot  the  liberty  of  his 
"  &ther«  and  as  little  for  his  own  interest,  and  for 


"  the  preservation  of  the  crown :  he  therefore  be- 
"  sought  his  highness,  that  he  would  cause  some 
"  of  his  ships  to  be  forthwith  made  ready,  and 
"  would  therein  immediately  transport  himself  into 
"  Scotland ;  whereby  the  late  wound  would,  in  a 
"  short  time,  be  healed ;  which  would  otherwisa 
"  prove  incurable." 

But  Scotland  was  so  weU  known,  and  the  powa 
of  Argyle,  (which  must  be  now  gnater  than  ever 
by  the  total  defeat  of  the  contrary  party,J  that  his 
proposition  was  by  all  diapassionale  men  thought 
to  be  very  extravagant,  and  not  to  be  hearkened 
to :  and  the  news  from  London,  that  Cromwell 
was  marched  into  Scotland  with  his  whole  army, 
confirmed  every  honest  man  in  that  opimon.  And 
within  few  days  the  earl  of  Lautheraale  seemed 
rather  to  think  of  going  thither  himself,  where  his 
own  concernments  were  in  great  danger,  than  of 
pressing  the  prince  to  so  hazu^oiu  a  voyage ;  and 
after  a  few  weeks  more  stay  at  the  Hague,  upon 
the  intelligence  from  his  Mends  in  Scotknd,  how 
afi^irs  went  there,  he  returned  thither  in  the  same 
ship  that  transported  him  from  thence,  with  as 
much  rage  and  malice  against  the  council  about 
tbeprince, as  uainst  Chmaiwell himself. 

TliB  wonder^  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
Fftston,  though  it  was  not  at  first  believed  to  be 
an  entire  victory  over  tiieir  iriwle  body,  there 
hang  double  that  number  that  was  not  there  or 
that  marched  from  thence,  broke  or  dis^^inted 
most  of  the  designs  which  were  on  foot  for  nusiiw 
men,  in  those  northern  counties,  for  the  king^ 
service,  to  have  joined  and  united  under  ear  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale.  SirThomas  llldesly,  a  gentie- 
man  of  a  fair  estate,  who  had  served  the  king  fixnn 
the  be^nning  of  the  war  with  good  courage,  was 
then  witii  a  body  of  English,  with  which  lie  had 
besieged  the  castle  of  Lancaster,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  redudng  it,  when  the  news  of  Preston 
arrived.  It  was  then  necessary  to  quit  that  de- 
sign ;  and  hearing  that  major  general  Monroe, 
who,  shortly  after  Uie  dake  marched  out  Scot- 
land, foQbwed  him  with  a  recrmt  of  above  six 
thonnMid  horse  wid  foot,  was  come  to  the  skirts 
ol  Lsncashire,  he  retired  thither  to  him,  having 
gathered  up  many  of  sir  Marmaduke  L^igdale^ 
men,  who  had  been  broken  at  Preston,  and  some 
others  who  had  been  newly  levied.  Sir  Thomas 
lildesly  moved  Monroe,  "  that  lus  forces,  and 
"  some  regiments  of  Scots,  who  yet  remained 
"  about  Kendal,  might  join  with  the  English  under 
"  his  command,  ima  march  together  towards  Pres- 
"  ton,  and  follow  Cromwell  in  the  rear,  as  he 
*'  pursued  the  Scots :"  which  they  might  very 
well  have  done,  bang  a  body,  when  in  conjunc- 
tion, of  above  ught  thousand  men ;  which  was 
superior  in  numMr  to  the  army  under  &(HnweU. 
But  the  major  general  would  not  consent  to  the 
motion,  but  retired  to  the  &rther  part  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  the  EngUsh  followed  them  in  the 
rear;  presunuiu',  that  uunigh  they  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  ad&ance  after  ^omwell,^  that  they 
would  choose  some  other  more  convenient  post  to 
make  a  stand  in,  if  the  enemy  followed  them ;  and 
tiien  that  they  would  be  glad  to  join  with  them : 
to  which  he  was  pressed  agun  the  next  day,  but 
continued  still  fast  in  his  sullen  resolution,  with- 
out declaring  what  he  meant  to  do ;  and  retired 
through  Cumberland,  where  he  had  left  a  sad 
remembrance  of  bis  having  passed  that  way  a  few 
days  before,  having  then  raised  vast  sums  of  money 
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upoD  the  poor  people,  and  now  in  his  retreat  plun- 
dered almost  all  they  had  left. 

The  Engliah  muched  into  the  biihoprie  of 
Durham,  to  join  with  auch  now  levies  as  were  then 
raising  there ;  and  di«r  number  bdng  increaaed 
by,  the  addition  of  those  troops  which  were  under 
the  command  of  sir  Henry  uellingham,  they  met 
again  major  general  Monroe  in  Northumberland, 
and  desired  faun,  "  that  they  might  unite  toffetber 
"  a^oat  the  common  enemy,  who  equalfy  de- 
**  sired  the  destruction  of  them  both.'*  But  he 
resolutely  refused,  and  told  them  pl^nly,  "  that 
**  he  would  march  directly  into  Scotland,  and 
"  expect  orders  there;"  which  he  did  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

Sir  Philip  Musgrave  believed  that  he  and  hia 
foot  might  be  welcome  to  Carlisle;  and  went 
tliither,  and  sent  sir  Henry  BeUingham,  sir  Robert 
Stiicldand,  and  colonel  Chatw,  to  the  earl  of  Lan- 
rick,  and  offered  that  tber  should  carry  thdr  troopa 
into  Scotland  to  jinn  mtb  him ;  who  he  knew  well 
would  stand  in  need  of  help.  But  he  durst  not 
accept  their  motion,  saying,  "  if  he  shonld,  Ai^le 
"  would  from  thence  take  an  excuse  to  invite 
"  Cromwell ;"  who  they  heard  was  then  upon  his 
march  towards  Berwick,  to  bring  his  army  into 
Scotland :  upon  which  sir  Henry  Bellingham  re- 
turned with  the  party  he  commanded  into  Cumber- 
land, panng  for  all  they  had  through  that  part  of 
Scothma  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pass  through. 

Sir  Philip  Musgrave  had  no  better  success  with 
sir  William  Levingston,  the  governor  of  CarUsle, 
forthough  he  received  him  very  civilly,  and  entered 
•into  B  treaty  with  him,  (for  he  knew  well  enough 
that  he  was  not  able  to  victual  or  defend  the  place 
witiiout  the  aBsiatann  of  the  En^uh,  and  there- 
tctn  desired  the  assistance  of  au*  Philip  in  both,) 
yet  when  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by 
sir  Philip  Musgrave,  the  governor  fell  back,  and 
refused  to  engage  lumself  "  not  to  deliver  up  the 
*'  gairison  without  the  consent  of  ur  Philip  Mus- 

grave ;"  who  was  contented  that  none  of  his 
men  should  come  within  the  walls,  until  it  should 
be  most  apparent,  that  they  could  no  longer  keep 
the  field. 

Within  a  short  time  after,  orders  were  sent  out 
of  Scotland  for  the  delivery  of  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle to  the  parliament ;  in  which  orders  there  was 
not  the  least  mention  of  making  conditions  for  the 
English.  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  had  yet  Appleby 
castie  in  his  own  possession,  hanng  taken  it  after 
he  had  delivered  Carlisle  to  duke  Hamilton,  and 
after  he  was  marched  from  thence.  By  this  good 
accident,  apon  the  delivery  ^  it  up,  woich  could 
not  long  luive  made  any  defence,  he  made  con- 
ditions n>r  himself,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
officers,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of  quality,  who 
lived  again  to  venture,  and  some  to  lose,  their  hves 
for  the  king:  after  which,  he  soon  transported 
himself  into  Holland. 

Cromwell  resolved  to  lose  no  advantage  he  had 
got,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  perfected  his  defeat  of 
duke  Hamilton,  by  gathering  up  as  many  prisoners 
as  he  could  of  the  dispers^  troops,  he  marched 
directiy  towards  Scotland,  to  pull  up  the  roots 
there,  from  which  any  farther  trouble  might  spring 
hereafter;  though  he  was  very  eame^y  called 
upon  from  Yorkshire  to  reduce  those  at  Pootefract 
castle,  which  grew  very  formidable  to  idl  their' 
noghbours ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  drawing  con- 
tzttiutbna  frinn  idl  the  parts  adjacent,  they  made 


excursions  into  places  at  a  great  distance,  and  took 
divers  substantial  men  prisoners,  and  canied  them 
to  the  castie;  where  they  remainmi  till  they  re- 
deemed themselves  by  great  ransoms.  However, 
he  would  not  defer  ms  northern  march ;  but  be< 
lieving  that  he  should  be  in  a  short  time  capable 
to  take  vengeance  upon  those  affronts,  he  satisBed 
himself  in  sending  colonel  Raiusborough,  with 
some  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  to  restrain  their 
adventures,  and  to  keep  them  blocked  up ;  and 
himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  continued  their 
march  for  Scotland,  it  being  about  the  end  of 
August,  or  be^nning  of  September,  before  the 
harvest  of  that  country  was  yet  ripe ;  and  so 
cwable  of  being  destroyed. 

It  was  generally  beheved,  that  the  marquis  of 
Argyle  eamestiy  invited  him  to  this  progress  i  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England  had 
not  yet  enoi^  made  him  master  oi  Scotland, 
lliere  was  stall  a  comnuttee  of  parliammt  sitting 
at  EdinhmiG^h,  in  winch,  and  in  the  council,  the 
earl  of  Lanndc  swayed  without  a  rival ;  and  the 
troops  which  had  been  raised  under  Monroe  for 
the  recruit  of  the  duke's  army,  were  still  together, 
and  at  the  earl's  devotion  ;  so  that  the  marquis 
was  still  upon  his  good  behaviour.  If  he  did  not 
invite  Cromwell,  he  was  very  glad  of  his  coming ; 
and  made  all  possible  haste  to  bid  liim  welcome 
upon  his  enteriBg  into  the  kingdom.  They  made 
great  shows  of  being  mutually  glad  to  see  each 
other,  being  linked  together  by  many  promises,  and 
professions,  and  by  an  entire  conjunction  in  guilt. 

Hiere  was  no  act  of  hostility  committed;  Crom- 
well declaring,  "  that  he  came  with  his  army  to 
"  preserve  the  godly  puty,  and  to  free  the  king- 
"  dom  from  a  force,  wuch  it  was  under,  of  mdig- 
"  nant  men,  who  had  forced  the  nation  to  breu 
"  the  friendship  with  their  brethren  of  Ensland, 
"who  had  been  so  faithful  to  them:  that  it 
"  having  pleased  God  to  defeat  that  army  under 
"  duke  Hamilton,  who  endeavoured  to  en^ige  the 
"  two  nations  in  each  other's  blood,  he  was  come 
"  thither  to  prevent  any  farther  mischief,  and  to 
"  remove  those  from  authority  who  had  used  their 
"  power  so  ill ;  and  that  he  hoped  he  should,  in 
"  very  few  days,  return  with  an  assurance  of  the 
"  brotherly  affection  of  that  kingdom  to  the  pu- 
"  liament  of  England ;  which  did  not  desire  in 
"  any  degree  to  invade  their  Uberties,  or  infringe 
"  their  jprivil^es."  He  was  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh by  the  roarqats  of  Arvyle,  where  he  waa 
received  with  all  solemiuty,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  deliverer  of  thor  country,  and  his  army  quar- 
terad  about,  and  supplied  witii  all  provisions  the 
country  could  yield. 

The  earl  of  Lanrick,  and  all  the  Hamiltonian 
faction,  (that  is,  all  who  had  a  mind  to  continue  of 
it.)  were  withdrawn,  and  out  of  reach ;  and  they 
who  remained  at  Edinburgh  were  resolved  to  obey 
Argyle ;  who  they  saw  could  protect  them.  There 
were  then  enough  left  of  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  Care  of  the  safety  and  good  of  the 
kingdom,  without  putting  Cromwell  to  help  them 
by  the  power  of  the  English ;  which  would  have 
been  a  great  discredit  to  their  government.  Whilst 
he  remained  their  guest,  (whom  they  entertained 
mt^nificentiy,)  Argyle  was  able,  by  the  laws  of 
Sc^nd,  to  reform  all  that  was  amiss,  and  pre- 
serve the  government  upon  the  true  foundation. 
So  the  committee  of  parhament  sent  to  Monroe  an 
order  and  command  to  disband  his  troops ;  which 
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when  he  seemed  resolved  not  to  do,  he  quickly 
dkcmied  that  Cromwell.must  be  arhitntor ;  and 
themqpon  he  observed  the  orders  of  the  comraittee 
vary  punctually :  so  that  there  was  no  power  m 
Scotland  that  could  oppose  the  comniandof  Argyle; 
the  committee  of  parliament,  the  council,  all  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  were  at  his  devotion ; 
and  whoever  were  not  so,  were  either  in  prison,  or 
fled.  The  pulpits  were  full  of  invectives  against 
the  sinfnlness  of  the  late  engagement,  and  solemn 
fasts  enjoined  hy  the  assembly  to  implore  God's 
pardon  and  foi^veness  for  thi^  heinous  transgres- 
sion ;  the  chancellor  Lowden  giving  the  good 
example,  by  making  his  recantation  and  humble 
submission  with  many  tears.  Cromwell  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  henceforward  nrove  as 
peaceable  a  kingdom  as  he  could  wish ;  ana  having 
therefore  concerted  all  things  with  his  bosom  friend 
Argyle,  (who  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  was  with- 
drawn a  distance  from  Edinburgh,  that  he  and  his 
army  nught  not  be  thought  toliave  an  influence 
upon  the  councils,  to  call  the  parliament  to  confiTm 
alt  he  should  think  fit  to  do,)  be  returned  for  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  lJuraght  his  presence  was  lUce  to 
be  wanted. 

The  committee  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh  (who 
had  anthoiity  to  convene  the  parliament  when  the 
major  port  id  them  should  please;  care  being 
talun  in  the  nonunatbn  of  them,  that  they  were 
each  Biwen  dion^ht  most  like  to  purane  the  way 
thn-  were  entered  into)  sent  out  ihtar  summons  to 
calf  the  parliament.  I^ey  who  appeared,  were  of 
another  mind  frcnn  what  they  bad  been  formerly, 
and  with  the  same  passion  and  zeal  with  which 
they  had  entered  into  the  engagement,  they  now 
declared  it  unlawful  and  ungodly ;  and  the  assem- 
bly jcnning  with  them,  they  excommunicated  all 
who  had  the  most  eminent  parts  in  the  promoting 
It ;  and  made  them  incapable  of  bearing  any  office 
in  the  state,  or  of  sitting  in  council,  or  in  parlia- 
ment ;  subjecting  those  who  had  nnned  in  a  less 
degree,  to  such  penalties  as  would  for  ever  make 
them  subject  to  their  government.  By  these  judg- 
mmts,  amongst  others,  the  earl  of  Lanrick  was 
defnived  of  bong  Beeratary  of  state,  and  that  office 
waa  confined  upon  the  earl  of  Lothian;  who,  in 
the  beginnii^  01  the  rebellion,  had  been  employed 
by  the  conspirators  into  France,  and  conung  after- 
wBrds  into  England  was  imprisoned  thereupon, 
and  being  after  set  at  liberty  continued  amongst 
tihoBe  who,  upon  all  occasions,  carried  the  rebeUion 
highest,  and  shewed  the  most  implacable  malice  to 
tlu  person  of  the  king.  And  by  this  time  Argyle 
was  become  so  much  more  master  of  Scotland 
than  Gromwell  was  of  England,  that  he  had  not  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  parliament  to  contend,  or 
to  comply  with,  or  a  necessity  to  exercise  his  known 
great  talent  of  disramidation,  all  men  doing  as  he 
enjoined  them,  without  asking  the  reason  of  his 
diKCtion. 

[To  return  to  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs  in 
England :]  when  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  the  lord 
Oapel  with  the  Kentish  and  Essex  troops  were 
enoosed  in  G(^he8ter,tlidr  friends  could  not  rea- 
sonably hope  that  the  Scottish  army,  which  had  so 
long  deferred  their  march  into  England,  contrary 
to  thdr  promise,  would,  though  they  were  now 
come  in,  march  fast  enough  to  relieve  Goldiester 
before  they  should  be  reduced  by  fanuoe.  Hie 
eail  of  Holland  thought  it  necewary,  since  many 
who  were  in  Colchester  had  engaged  themselves 
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upon  his  promises  and  authority,  now  to  begin  bis 
enterprise ;  to  which  the  youth  and  warmth  of  the 
dnke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  general  of  the 
horse,  the  lord  Francis  Villiers  his  brother,  and 
divers  'other  young  noblemen,  spiured  him  on. 
And  he  might  have  the  better  opmion  of  bis  in- 
terest and  party,  in  that  his  purpose  of  rising,  and 
putting  himself  into  arms  for  the  rehef  of  Col- 
chester, was  so  far  from  being  a  secret,  that  it  was 
the  common  discourse  of  the  town.  There  was  a 
great  appearance  every  morning,  at  his  lodging,  of 
those  officers  who  were  known  to  have  served  the 
king;  his  commissions  shewed  in  many  hands; 
no  question  being  more  commonly  asked,  than 
"  when  doth  my  lord  Holland  go  out  ?"  and  the 
answer  was,  "such  and  such  a  day;"  and  the 
hour  he  did  take  horse,  when  he  was  accompanied 
by  an  hundred  horse  from  his  house,  was  publicly 
tuked  of  two  or  three  days  before. 

His  first  rendezvons  was  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames;  where  he  stayed  two  nights,  and  one 
whole  day,  expecting  a  great  resort  to  him,  not 
only  of  officers,  but  of  common  men,  who  had  pro- 
mised, and  listed  themselves  under  several  offi- 
cers ;  and  he  imputed  the  security  he  had  enjoyed 
so  long,  notwithstanding  his  purpose  was  so  gene- 
rally known,  to  the  apprehension  both  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  army  1^  of  the  affections  of  the 
city  to  join  mth  mm ;  and  he  beUeved,  that  he 
should  not  only  remain  secure  at  Kingston,  as 
long  as  he  should  think  fit  to  stay  th^,  but  that 
some  entire  regiments  of  the  city  would  march 
out  with  him  for  the  relief  of  Colchester. 

During  the  short  stay  he  made  at  Kingston, 
some  officers  and  soltUen,  botii  of  horse  and  foot, 
came  thither,  and  many  persons  of  hononr  and 
quality,  in  their  coaches,  came  to  visit  him  and  his 
company  from  London;  and  returned  thither 
again  to  provide  what  was  still  wanting,  and  re- 
solved to  be  with  him  soon  enongh.  The  prin- 
cipal officer  the  earl  relied  upon  (though  he  had 
better)  was  Dalbeer  a  Dutchman,  of  name  and 
reputation,  and  good  experience  in  war ;  who  had 
served  the  parliament  as  commissary  general  of 
t^  horse  under  the  eaii  of  Essex,  and  having 
been  left  out  in  the  new  modd,  was  amongst  those 
discontented  officers  who  looked  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  revenged  of  the  army;  which  they 
despised  for  their  ill  breeding,  ana  much  preach- 
ing. Thus  Dalbeer  was  glad  to  depend  u|)on  the 
earl  of  Holland,  who  thought  himself  likewise 
happy  in  such  an  officer.  The  keeping  good 
guards,  and  sending  out  parties  towards  the 
Kentish  parts,  where  it  was  known  some  troops 
remained  since  the  last  commotion  there,  was 
committed  to  his  care.  But  be  discharged  it  so 
ill,  or  bis  orders  were  so  ill  observed,  that  the 
second  or  third  morning  after  their  coming  to 
Kingston,  some  troops  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Itich  (eminent  for  praying  but  of 
no  fame  for  fighting)  fell  into  the  town,  before 
those  within  lud  notice  to  be  ready  to  recuve' 
them ;  the  earl  and  most  <j£  the  mt  m^ing  too 
much  haste  out  town,  and  tovbt  ofibting  ttf 
charge  those  troops.  And  in  this  confusion  the 
lord  Francis  Villiers,  a  youth  of  rare  beauty  and 
comeliness  of  person,  not  being  upon  his  horse  so 
soon  as  the  rest,  or  endeavouring  to  make  some 
resistance,  was  unfortunately  kiUed,  with  one  or 
twomore  but  of  little  note.  Moet  of  the  foot  made 
a  sluft  to  conceal  themselves,  and  some  offices. 
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until  they  found  means  to  retire  to  their  close  I 
mansions  in  London.  The  earl  with  near  an  hun- 
dred horse  (the  rest  wisely  taking  the  way  to 
London,  where  they  were  nerer  ioquired  after) 
wandered  without  purpose  or  design,  and  was, 
two  or  three  days  after,  beset  in  an  inn  at  St.  Neots 
in  Huntingtonehire,  by  those  few  ho»e  who  pur- 
sued him ;  where  the  earl  delivered  himself  pri- 
soner to  the  officer  without  resistance :  yet  at  the 
flune  time  Dalbeer  and  Kenelm  I%by,  the  eldest 
son  of  sir  Kenelm,  were  killed  upon  the  place ; 
whether  out  of  former  grudges,  or  that  they  offered 
to  defend  themselves,  was  not  known;  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  severed  himself  from 
them,  and  happily  found  a  way  into  I^ondon; 
vbere  he  la^  concealed,  till  he  had  an  op^portumlty 
to  secure  himself  by  being  transported  into  Hol- 
land ;  where  the  prince  was ;  who  received  him 
with  great  grace  and  kindness.  The  earl  of  Hol- 
land remained  prisoner  in  the  place  where  he  was 
taken,  till  by  order  from  the  parliament  he  was 
sent  to  Windsor  castle,  where,  notwithstanding  he 
was  constable  of  it,  he  was  kept  prisoner  with 
great  atrictnesB. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  lately 
mentioned  succeeded  this,  and  when  those  noble 
persons  within  Colchester  were  advotised  of  both, 
Uiey  knew  well  that  there  was  no  posnbility  of 
rdUef,  nor  could  they  expect  it  longer,  o&JOf  prMsed 
with  want  of  all  kind  m  victual,  and  havmg  eaten 
near  all  their  horses.  They  sent  therefore  to  Fair- 
fax, to  treat  about  the  denvery  of  the  town  upon 
reasonable  conditions ;  but  he  refused  to  treat,  or 
give  any  conditions,  if  they  would  not  render  to 
mercy  all  the  officers  and  centiemen ;  the  common 
soldiers  he  was  contented  to  dismiss.  A  day  or 
two  was  spent  in  dehberation.  They  within  pro- 
posed "to  make  a  brisk  sally:  and  thereby  to 
"  shift  for  themselves,  as  many  as  could."  But 
they  had  too  few  horse,  and  the  fewthat  were  left 
Bueatenwere  too  weak  for  that  enterprise.  Then, 
"  that  they  should  open  a  port>and  every  man  die 
*'  irith  thdr  arms  in  their  hands;"  but  that  way 
they  could  only  be  sure  of  bcdng  killed,  without 
much  hurting  thdr  adversaries,  who  had  ways 
oiongh  securely  to  assault  them.  Hereupon,  tliey 
wne  in  the  end  obliged  to  deUver  themselves  up 
prisoners  at  mercy ;  and  were,  all  the  officers  and 
gentlemm,  led  into  the  public  hall  of  the  town; 
where  they  were  locked  up,  and  a  strong  guard 
set  upon  them.  Hiey  were  required  presently  to 
send  a  list  of  all  .their  names  to  the  general; 
which  they  did ;  and,  within  a  short  time  after,  a 
guard  was  sent  to  brin^  sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
sir  George  lisle,  and  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  to 
the  genial,  being  sat  with  his  council  of  war. 
They  wne  carried  iu>  and  in  a  very  short  dis- 
eonrse  Uid,  "that  after  so  long  and  so  obstinate 
"  A  defence  imtildiey  found  it  necessary  to  deliver 
**  themselTes  vip  to  mercy,  it  was  necessary,  for 
"  the  example  of  others,  and  that  the  peace  of 
"  the  Idngoom  might  be  no  more  disturbed  in 
"  that  manner,  that  some  miUtary  justice  should 
"  be  executed;  and  therefore,  that  council  had 
"  determined  they  three  should  be  presentiy  shot 
"  to  death ;"  for  which  they  were  advised  to  pre- 
pare themselves;  and  without  considering,  or 
hearing  what  they  had  a  mind  to  say  for  tnem- 
selves,  they  were  led  into  a  yard  that  was  contigu- 
ous i  where  they  found  three  files  of  musketeers 
ready  for  their  despatch. 


Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  was  a  gentleman  of  Flo- 
rence ;  and  had  served  the  king  in  the  war,  and 
afterwards  remained  in  London  till  the  unhai>py 
adventure  of  Colchester,  and  then  accompanied 
his  friends  thither;  and  had  onlyEnghsh  enough 
to  make  himself  understood,  that  he  desu^d  a  pen 
and  ink  and  paper,  that  he  might  wi^  a  letter  to 
his  prince  the  great  duke,  tiiat  nis  highntw  might 
know  in  what  manner  he  lost  his  Un^  to  tW  end 
his  heirs  might  possess  his  estate.  Tbe  officer 
that  attended  the  execution  thought  fit  to  acquunt 
the  general  and  council,  without  wfaidi  be  durst 
not  allow  him  pen  and  ink,  which  he  thought  be 
might  reasonably  demand :  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  it,  th^  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  some 
consideration ;  they  hu  chosen  him  out  of  the  list 
for  his  quality,  conceiving  him  to  be  an  En^iflish 
genUeman,  and  prefierred  nim  for  being  a  knight, 
that  they  might  sacrifice  three  of  that  rank. 

This  delay  brought  the  news  of  this  bloody  reso- 
lution to  the  prisoners  in  the  town;  who  were 
infinitely  afflicted  with  it;  and  the  lord  Capel 
prevuled  with  an  officer,  or  soldier,  of  their  guard, 
to  cany  a  letter,  signed  by  the  chief  persona  and 
officers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  to  the  gene- 
ral ;  in  which  they  took  notice  of  that  judgmoi^ 
and  desired  lum  "dther  to  forbear  the  encution 
"  of  it,  or  that  they  mig^t  all,  who  were  equally 
"  guilty  with  those  three,  unde^  the  same  sea- 
"  tence  with  them.'*  The  letter  was  deUvered, 
but  had  no  other  effect  than  the  sending  to  the 
officer  to  despatch  his  order,  reeerving  the  Italun 
to  the  last.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  their  first 
work;  who  fell  dead;  upon  which  sir  George 
Lisle  ran  to  him,  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him ; 
and  then  stood  up,  and  looked  those  who  were  to 
execute  him  in  the  face ;  and  thinking  they  stood 
at  too  great  a  distance,  spake  to  tiiem  to  come 
nearer ;  to  which  one  of  them  said,  "  I'll  warrant 
"  you,  sir,  we'll  hit  you he  answered  smiting, 
"  Friends.  I  hare  been  nearer  you,  when  you  have 
"  missed  me."  Thereupon,  they  all  fired  upon 
him,  and  did  their  wont  home,  so  that  he  fell 
down  dead  of  many  wounds  without  speaking 
word.  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  had  lus  doublet 
off,  and  expected  the  next  turn ;  but  the  officer 
told  him  "  he  had  order  to  carry  him  back  to  his 
"  friends ;"  which  at  that  time  was  very  indifferent 
to  him.  The  council  of  war  had  considered,  that 
if  they  should  in  this  manner  have  taken  the  life 
of  a  foreigner,  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of 
quality,  their  friends  or  children  who  should  visit 
Italy  might  pay  dear  for  many  generations ;  and 
therefore  they  commanded  the  officer,  "  when  the 
"  other  two  should  be  dead,  to  carry  him  back 
"  affain  to  the  other  prisoners." 

The  two  who  were  thus  murdered  were  men  of 

ILt  name  and  esteon  in  tlie  war ;  the  one  bung 
d  as  good  a  commander  of  horse,  and  theother 
of  foot,  as  the  nation  had ;  but  of  very  different 
tempers  and  humours.  Lucas  was  the  younger 
brotner  of  the  lord  Lucas,  and  his  heir  both  to  the 
honour  and  estate,  and  bad  a  present  fortune  of 
his  own.  He  had  been  bred  in  me  Low  Couutties, 
and  always  amongst  die  horse.  He  had  httle  con- 
versation in  that  court,  where  great  civility  was 
practiced,  and  learned.  He  was  very  brave  in  his 
person,  and  in  a  day  of  battle  a  gallant  man  to 
bok  upon,  and  follow ;  but  at  all  other  times  and 
places,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  hved  with,  of  an  ill 
nnderstancUng,  of  a  ron|^  and  proud  nature  which 
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made  bim  during  the  time  of  thdr  bong  in  Col- 
chester more  intolerable  than  the  eiege,  or  any 
foTtuDfl  that  threatened  them;  yet  ^7  aU desired 
to  aecompaDV  him  in  hie  deatiu  liale  vaa  «  gen- 
tkman  mio  had  had  the  same  edocHtion  irith  the 
other,and  at  the  aame  time  an  office  of  foot;  had 
dl  the  courage  d  the  other,  and  led  hii  men  to  a 
battle  with  such  an  alacrity,  that  no  man  was  ever 
better  followed ;  hia  soldiers  never  forsaking  bim ; 
and  the  party  which  he  commanded,  never  left  any 
thia^  undone  which  he  led  them  upon.  But  then, 
to  his  fierceness  of  courage  he  had  the  softest  and 
most  gentle  nature  imaginable;  loved  all,  and 


king ;  which  had  been  near  half  a  y«"^^^" » 
ana  this  seemed  to  be  made  with  so  nnirenal  a 
concurrence  of  the  city,  ^t  Uie  parliameot  dunt 
not  give  B  podtive  refusal  to  it.  And  in  tnith  the 
major  part  thmof  did  really  draire  the  same  thing } 
whxdt  made  sir  Harry  Vane,  and  that  party  in  ue 
parliament  to  which  the  axmy  adhered,  w  rather 
which  adhered  to  the  army,  to  contrive  some  spe- 
cious  way  to  defer  and  delay  it  by  seenung  to  con- 
sent to  it,  r^her  than  to  oppose  the  motion.  And 
therefore  they  appointed  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  to  meet  with  such  a  committee  of  the 
common  council,  as  they  should  make  choice  of,  to 


beloved  of  all,  and  without  a  capacity  to  have  an  :  confer  together  of  the  ways  and  means  to  provide 


enemy 

The  manner  of  taking  the  lives  of  these  worthy 
men  was  new,  and  without  example,  and  concluded 
by  most  men  to  be  very  barbarous ;  and  was  gene- 
rally imputed  to  Ireton,  who  swayed  the  general, 
and  was  upon  all  occasions  of  «a  unmercuiil  and 
bloody  nature.  As  soon  as  titis  Uoody  sacrifice 
was  ended,  Fur&x,  with  the  chief  (^Sran,  went  to 
the  town-house  to  vint  the  prisonerai  and  the 
general  (who  was  an  ill  orator  on  the  most  plaus- 
ible occaMon)  amilied  with  his  cinlity  to  the  earl 
of  Norwich,  ana  the  lord  Capd ;  and,  seeming  in 
smne  d^ree  to  excuse  the  having  done  that,  wmch 
be  said  "the  military  justice  required,"  he  told 
them,  "  that  all  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  safe ; 
"  and  that  they  should  be  well  treated,  and  dis- 
"  posed  of  as  the  parliament  should  direct."  The 
lord  Capel  had  not  so  soon  digested  this  so  late 
barbarous  proceeding,  as  to  receive  the  visit  of 
those  who  caused  it,  with  such  a  return  as  his  con- 
dition might  have  raompted  to  bim;  but  said, 
"  that  they  should  do  well  to  finish  their  work. 


for  the  king's  safety  and  security  during  tne  time 
of  the  treaty :  which  committee  being  met  t«e- 
ther,  that  01  the  house  of  commons  perplexed  uie 
other  with  many  questions,  "  what  they  meant  bv 
"  those  expressions,  they  used  in  tiirar  petition, ' 
(and  had  lieea  the  common  exnresdons,  long  used 
txith  by  the  king  and  ^  parliament,  in  all  qi]^- 
catione  which  had  cDnNined  a  treaty,)  "that  nis 
"  majesty  might  treat  with  honour,  &«edom,  and 
"  s^ty  ?  what  they  intended  by  those  words  ? 
"  and  whether  the  city  would  be  at  the  charge  in 
"  maintaining  those  guards,  which  were  to  he  i^t 
**  for  the  security  «f  the  king  during  such  treaty ; 
"  and  if  the  kii^{  should  in  that  treaty  refuse  to 
"  give  the  parliament  satis^ction,  bow  nis  person 
"  ^ould  be  disposed  off"  and  many  such  ques- 
tions, to  which  uey  well  knew  that  the  committee 
itself  could  make  no  answer,  but  that  there  must 
be  another  common  coundl  called,  to  which  they 
must  repair  for  directions.  And  by  this  means, 
and  administering  new  questions  at  every  meeting, 
much  time  was  s^ent,  and  the  delays  wey  wishra 


"and  execute  the  same  rigour  to  the  rest;'*  upon  j  could  not  be  avmded.  So  that  notwithatandiag 
which  there  were  two  or  three  such  durp  and  aU  their  damours  diat  the  treaty  nught  be  pre- 
bitter  replies  between  him  and  Ireton,  that  cost  \  sentiy  entered  upon»  much  time  was  spent,  and  the 
bim  lus  life  in  few  months  after.   When  ^e  gene-  '  .  ji  .1-  > 


ral  had  given  notice  to  the  pariiament  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  received  order  to  send  tiie  ean  of 
Konrich  and  the  lord  Capel  to  Windsor  castle ; 
where  they  had  afterward  the  society  of  earl  of 
Holland,  to  lament  each  other's  miefortimes; 
and  after  some  time  they  were  all  sent  to  the 
Tower. 


insurrection  in  Kent,  and  the  deogns  of  the  eail 
of  HoUand  (to  both  which  they  bad  pnmiised 
another  kind  of  assistance)  were  both  disamninted, 
and  expired.  However,  the  prince  was  still  in  the 
Downs  with  his  fleet,  and  tbe  gentiemen  in  Col- 
chester defended  themselves  resolutely,  and  the 
Scottish  army  was  entered  the  kingdom,  all  which 
Vxspt  up  their  courage ;  insomuch  as,  after  all  the 


Though  the  city  had  undei^one  so  many  severe  -  ddaya,  the  parliament  consented,  and  declared, 


mortifications,  that  it  might  very  well  have  been 
discouraged  from  entering  into  any  more  danger- 
ous engagements,  at  least  all  other  people  might 
have  been  terrified  from  depending  again  upon 
such  engagements,  yet  the  present  xri^t  was  no 
80on^  over  than  they  recovered  new  8[»rits  for 
new  undertakings;  and  seoned  dways  to  have 
observed  somewhat  in  the  last  miscarriage  which 
might  be  hereaftOT  prevented,  and  no  more  ob- 
struct their  future  proceedings ;  and  many  in  the 
parliament,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  who  were  con- 
trolkd  and  dispirited  by  the  presence  of  the  army, 
when  that  was  at  a  distance  appeared  resolute,  and 
brisk  in  anv  contradiction  and  opposition  of  their 
counsels.  »o  that  Cromwell  had  no  sooner  begun 
his  march  towards  the  north,  and  Fairfax  his  mto 
Kent,  but  the  common  council  delivered  a  petition 
to  tbe  parliament,  "  that  they  would  entertiun  a 
"  pmonal  treaty  with  the  king,  that  the  kingdom 
"  might  be  restored  again  to  a  nappy  peace ;  which 
"  comd  be  hoped  for  no  other  way.  This  was 
the  first  {wesnmption  that  had  been  oflfbred,  since 
thdr  vote  of  u)  more  addresses  to  be  nude  to  the 


that  they  would  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with 
-  the  king  for  the  settling  the  peace  of  tbe  king- 
"  dom ;  but  that  the  treaty  should  be  in  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight,  where  his  majesty  should  enjoy  honour, 
**  freedom,  and  saCety." 

The  city  had  offered  before  to  the  committee 
npon  some  of  the  questions  which  had  been  admi- 
nistered to  tiiem,  "that  if  the  treaty  might  be  in 
"  London,  they  would  be  at  the  charge  of  main- 
"  taining  those  guards  which  should  be  necessary 
"  for  the  safe^  and  security  of  the  king;"  and 
therefore  they  were  very  much  troubled,  that  tiu 
treaty  should  be  now  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  upon 
which  they  could  have  no  influence;  yet  tney 
thought  not  fit  to  make  any  new  instances  for 
chai^  of  the  place,  lest  the  parbament  might 
rcKXHw  from  their  vot^  that  there  should  he  a 
treaty  entered  upon.  So  they  only  renewed  their 
importunity,  that  all  expedition  misht  be  used; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  delays,  in  the  oeginning  of 
August  a  annmittee  was  sent  from  both  houses  to 
the  nng  to  Carisbrook  castle,  where  he  had  been 
close  ^t  up  about  balf  a  year,  without  being 
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laffered  to  speak  with  anv  but  such  who  were 
^ipointed  by  them  to  attena,  and  watch  him. 

The  message  the  committee  delivered  was, 
"  th^  the  houses  did  desire  a  treaty  with  bis 
"  majesty,  ia  what  place  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  he 
"  would  appoint,  upon  the  propositions  tendered 
"  to  him  at  Hampton  Court,  and  such  other  pro- 
"  positions,  as  they  should  cause  to  be  presented 
"to  him;  and  that  his  majesty  should  enjov 
"  honour,  freedom,  and  gaiety  to  pereon." 
The  messengerSi  who  were  one  <tf  ^  house  of 
peers  and  two  commoners,  weza  to  return  witfahi 
ten  days,  nobody  being  strict  in  the  limitation  of 
time,  because  the  treaty  was  so  much  the  longer 
kept  oflf,  which  they  hoped  still  would  by  some 
accident  be  prevented. 

The  king  received  them  very  gradously,  and 
told  them,  "  they  could  not  believe  that  an^  man 
"  could  desire  a  peace  more  heartily  than  hmiself, 
"  because  no  man  suffered  so  much  by  the  want 
"  of  it :  that,  though  he  was  without  any  man  to 
"  consult  with,  and  without  a  secretary  to  write 
"  what  he  should  dictate,  yet  thev  should  not  be 
"  put  to  stay  long  for  an  answer;  which  he  gave 
them  within  two  or  three  days,  all  written  in  his 
own  hand;  in  which,  after  be  had  lamented  his 
present  conation,  and  the  extreme  restraint  he 
was  under,  he  said,  "  be  ^  very  cheerfully  em-  i 
"  brace  th^  motion,  and  accepted  a  treaty  they  ! 
"  promised  should  be  with  honour,  freedom,  and  ' 
"  safety ;  which  be  hoped  they  did  really  intend 
"  should  be  performed;  for  that,  in  the  condition 
*'  he  was  in,  ne  was  so  totally  uporant  and  unin- 
"  formed  of  the  present  state  of  all  his  dominions, 
"  that  a  bhnd  man  was  as  fit  to  judge  of  colours, 
"  as  he  was  to  treat  concerning  the  peace  of  the 
"  kingdom,  except  they  would  first  revoke  tbdr 
"  votes,  and  orders,  by  which  all  men  were  pro-  1 
**  hibited  and  forbid  to  come,  write,  or  speak  to 
him.  For  the  place,  he  could  have  wished,  for  ' 
"  the  expedition  that  would  have  resulted  from 
"  thence,  that  it  might  have  been  in  or  near  Lon- 
"  don,  to  the  end  that  the  parliament's  resolution 
"  and  determination  might  have  beeq  sotmer 
'*  kiiown  upon  any  emergent  occadon  that  might 
"  have  grown  in  the  treaty,  than  it  could  be  at 
**  such  a  distance :  however,  since  they  had  re- 
"  solved  that  it  should  be  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
"  he  would  not  except  against  it,  but  named  the 
"  town  of  Newport  for  the  place  of  the  treaty." 
He  said, "  though  he  desired  all  expedition  might 
"  be  used  towaras  the  be^ning  and  ending  the 
"  treaty,  yet  be  should  not  thiiuc  tdmself  in  any 
"  freedom  to  treat,  except,  before  the  treaty  be- 
"  gun,  all  such  persons  might  have  Uberty  to 
"  repair  to  him,  whose  advice  and  asnstance  be 
"  should  stand  in  need  of  in  the  treaty."  He 
sent  a  hat  of  the  names  of  those  bis  servant? 
idiich  he  desired  might  be  admitted  to  come  to 
him,  and  attend  upon  him;  whereof  the  duke  <tf 
Bicbmond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earla  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsey,  were  the  chiefj  all 
fonr  gentlemen  of  bis  bedchamber,  and  of  his 
privy  council.  He  named  likewise  all  the  other 
servants,  whose  attendance  he  desired  in  their 
several  offices.  He  sent  a  list  of  the  names  of 
several  bishops,  and  of  such  of  bis  chaplains,  as 
be  desired  to  confer  with,  and  of  many  com- 
mon lawyers,  and  some  civilians,  whose  advice 
be  might  have  occasion  to  use,  and  desired,  "  that 
f(  he  might  be  in  the  same  state  of  freedom,  as 


he  enjoyed  whilst  he  bad  been  at  Hampton 
"  Court." 

By  the  time  that  the  commissioners  returned 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  delivered  this  answer 
to  the  parliament,  news  was  brought  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Scottish  army,  and  Cromwell  had  written 
to  bis  friends,  "what  a  perpetual  ignominy  it  would 
"  be  to  the  parliament,  tmit  nobody  abroad  or  at 
"  home  would  ever  give  credit  to  them,  if  they 
"  should  recede  from  their  former  vote  and  dfr- 
"  claration  of  no  forther  addresses  to  the  kmg, 
"  and  conjured  them  to  continue  firm  in  that  re- 
"  solution."  But  diey  had  gone  too  far  now  to 
recede,  and  since  the  first  motion  and  petition 
from  the  common  council  for  a  treaty,  very  many 
members,  who  had  opposed  the  vote  and  aeclara- 
tion  of  no  more  addresses,  and  from  the  time  that 
had  passed,  had  forborne  ever  to  be  present  in  the 
parliament,  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  treaty, 
Socked  again  to  the  house,  and  advaaced  that 
overture;  so  that  they  were  much  superior  in 
number  to  those  who  endeavoured  first  to  ob- 
struct and  delay,  and  now  hoped  absolutely  to 
frustrate  all  that  had  been  [proposed]  towards  a 
trejU|y.  And  the  great  victory  which  had  been 
obtained  against  the  Scots,  and  which  they  con- 
cluded must  spoedilv  reduce  Colchester,  and  put 
a  quick  perioa  to  aU  other  attempts  agunst  the 
parliament,  made  them  more  earnest  and  solicit- 
ous for  a  treaty;  whidi  was  all  Uie  h^  left  to 
prevent  that  confusion  they  discerned  was  the 
purpose  of  tiie  army  to  bring  upon  the  kingdom ; 
and  so  with  the  more  vigour  wey  pressed  "  that 
"  satisfaction  might  be  given  to  the  king,  in  all 
"  that  he  had  proposed  in  bis  answer;"  and,  not- 
withstanding all  opposition,  it  was  declared  "  that 
"  the  vote  for  no  more  addresses  should  stand  re- 
"  pealed :  that  the  treaty  should  be  at  Newport. 
"  and  that  his  majesty  should  be  there  in  the 
"  same  freedom  in  which  he  was  at  Hampton 
"  Court ;  that  the  instructions  to  cobnel  Ham- 
"  mond,  by  which  the  king  had  been  in  that 
'<  manner  restrained,  and  aU  pnsons  lestruned 
"  from  going  to  him,  shotdd  be  replied;  that  all 
"  tluwe  persona  who  were  named  bv  the  king, 
"  should  have  free  liberty  to  repair  to  nim,  and  to 
"  remain  with  him  without  being  Questioned,  or 
"  troubled."  And  having  proneoed  thus  far, 
they  nominated  a  committee  of  five  lords  and  ten 
commoners  to  be  the  commisnoners  who  should 
treat  with  the  king,  and  who  were  enjoined  to 
prepare  all  things  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  treaty 
witn  aU  possible  expedition ;  but  the  lord  Say  and 
sir  Harry  Vane,  being  two  of  those  commissioners, 
used  all  their  arts  to  obstruct  and  delay  it,  in  hope 
that  Cromwell  would  despatch  lus  affairs  in  Scot- 
land time  enough  to  retiun,  and  to  use  more  effec- 
tual and  powerAd  arguments  against  it,  than  th^ 
ven  fiirnished  withaL 

AH  these  occurrences  were  very  well  known  to 
Cromwell,  and  were  the  motives  which  persuaded 
him  to  b^eve  that  his  presence  at  the  parliament 
was  80  necessary  to  suppress  the  presbyteiians, 
who  ceased  not  to  vex  mm  at  any  distance,  that 
he  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  stay  and  finish 
that  only  work  of  difficulty  that  remained  to  be 
done,  which  was  the  reducing  Pontefract  castle ; 
but  left  Lambert  to  make  an  end  of  it,  and  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Rainsborough,  who  had  lost 
his  Me  by  that  garrison,  with  some  circumstances 
which  d«erre  to  be  remembered ;  as  in  truth  all 
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In  thiB  disposiUon  they  continued  qniet,  w  tfaejr 
had  always  Dem;  and  the  goveraor  of  the  caatw 
lived  towards  them  with  less  jealousy,  and  mora 
humanity,  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 

There  wai  one  colonel  Morrice,  who,  being  a 
very  young  man,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  been  an  officer  in  some  regiments  of  the 
king's ;  and,  out  of  the  folly  and  impatience  of 
his  youth,  had  quitted  that  service,  and  engaged 
himself  in  the  parliament  army  with  some  circum- 
stances not  very  commendable ;  and  by  the  clear- 
ness of  his  courage,  and  pleasantness  of  his 
humour,  made  himsdf  not  only  very  acceptable, 
but  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  colonel 
and  performed  many  notable  services  for  them, 
being  a  stout  and  bold  undertaker  in  attempts 
the  greatest  danger;  wherein  he  had  usually  suc- 
cess. i^Jter  the  new  modelling  of  the  army,  and 
the  introdudng  of  a  stricter  mscipline,  his  life  of 
great  license  kept  not  his  reputation  with  the  new 
officers ;  and  being  a  free  speaker  and  censurer  of 
thdr  affected  behaviour,  they  left  him  out  in  their 
compoun^ig  thedr  new  army,  but  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  Idndness,  and  respect  to  his  eminent 
courage,  yAat^  they  would  find  some  occasion  to 
employ,  and  reward.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
competent  estate  in  those  parts  in  Yorkshire; 
and  as  he  had  grown  elder,  he  had  heartily  de- 
tested himself  for  having  quitted  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  had  resolved  to  take  some  seasonable 
opportunity  to  wipe  off  that  blemish  by  a  service 
that  would  redeem  him ;  and  so  was  not  troubled 
to  be  set  ai^  by  the  new  genwal,  but  betook 
himself  to  his  estate;  enjoyed  his  old  humour, 
which  was  cheerful  and  pleasant;  and  made  him- 
_  _  hoitf  the  war,  and  who  were  known  to  re-  |  s<(df  most  acceptable  to  those  who  were  most 
tain  ^eir  old  affections,  though  they  lived  with  dl ,  trusted  by  the  parliament ;  who  thought  that  th^ 
snbnueuon  to  the  present  government.  Upon  the  had  dismissed  one  of  the  best  officers  they  had, 
least  jeakrasy  or  Kumour,  these  men  were  fre-  and  were  sorry  for  it. 

qnenuy  sent  for,  reproached,  and  sometimes  im-  He^  now,  as  a  country  gentleman,  ft^quented 
prisoned  by  the  governor  in  this  garrison ;  which  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  conversed  with  equal 
did  not  render  tiiem  the  more  devoted  to  him.  freedom  with  all  bis  neighbours,  of  what  party 
When  th^e  fq)peared  some  hopes  that  the  Scots  soever  they  had  been,  ana  renewed  the  frienaship 


that  sdyenture  in  the  taking  and  defending  that 
jriaee,  ahould  be  presemd  br  a  very  particular 
idation,  for  the  honour  of  aU  the  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  it. 

When  t£e  war  had  been  brought  to  an  end  hv 
the  reduction  of  all  places,  and  persons,  which 
had  held  for  the  king,  and  all  men's  hopes  had 
been  rendered  desperate,  by  the  imprisonment  of 
his  majesty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  those  officers 
and  gentlemen  who  had  served  whilst  there  was 
any  service,  betook  themselves  generally  to  the 
habitations  they  bad  in  the  several  counties ;  where 
they  lived  quietly  and  privately,  under  the  inso- 
lence of  those  neighbours  who  had  formerly,  by 
the  inferiority  of  tiieir  conditions,  submitted  to 
them.  When  the  parliament  had  finished  the  war, 
they  reduced  and  alighted  most  of  the  inland  gar- 
risons, the  maintenance  whereof  was  very  charge* 
able;  yet  by  the  interest  of  some  person  who  com- 
manded it,  m  out  of  the  consideration  of  the 
strength  and  importance  of  the  place,  they  kept 
■till  a  gairism  in  PonteCract  castle,  a  noble  royalty 
and  puM  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  then  part 
oftfasqueen's  jmnture.  The  situation  in  itself  was 
verystrongi  no  part  whereof  was  commanded  by 
anv  other  ground :  the  house  very  laige,  with  all 
offices  smtahle  to  a  princely  seat,  and  though  built 
very  near  the  top  ofa  hiU,  so  that  it  had  uie  pro- 
spect of  a  great  part  of  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, and  of  Liincolnshire,  and  Nottinghamshire, 
yet  it  was  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Colonel 
Gotterdl,  the  ^vemor  of  this  gurison,  exercised 
a  very  severe  jurisdiction  over  nia  neighbours  of 
those  parts;  which  were  inhalnted  by  many  gen- 
tiemen,  and  soldierB,  who  had  serrod  the  king 


would  raise  an  army  for  the  relief  and  release  of 
the  king,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  in  his  way 
for  Scowmd,  had  visited  and  conferred  with  some 
of  his  old  friends  and  countrymen,  who  now  lived 
quietly  within  some  distance  of  Pontefract.  who 
informed  him  of  that  garrison,  the  place  whereof  was 
well  known  to  him.  And  he  acquainting  them 
irith  the  assurance  he  had  of  the  resohition  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
that  tb^  had  innted  him  to  jmn  with  them,  in 
order  to  vrtiich  he  was  tben  going  thither,  they 
agreed,  "  that,  when  it  shotud  appear  tluit  an 
"  army  was  raised  in  Scotland  upon  that  account, 
"  which  must  draw  down  the  parliament's  army 
"  into  the  other  northern  counties,  and  that  there 
"  should  be  riungs  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
"  dom,"  (which  the  general  indisposition  and  dis- 
content, besides  some  particular  designs,  made 
like  to  fall  out,)  "  that  then  those  gentlemen 
"  ahould  endeavom:  the  surprise  of  that  castle, 
"  and  after  they  had  made  themselves  strong  in 
"  it,  and  provided  it  with  provisions  to  endure 
"  some  restraint,  they  should  draw  as  good  a 
"  body  to  them  as  those  countries  would  yield :" 
wid  having  thus  adjusted  that  denni,  they  settled 
BDch  a  way  of  correspondence  with  «r  Marma- 
duke^ d»t  they  frequently  gave  lum  an  account, 
and  recmved  as  directions  for  thnr  proceeding. 


he  had  formerly  held  with  some  of  those  gentle- 
men who  had  served  the  king.  But  no  friendship 
was  BO  dear  to  him,  as  that  of  the  governor  of 
Pontefract  castle,  who  loved  him  above  all  men, 
and  delighted  so  much  in  his  company,  that  he 
got  him  to  be  with  him  sometimes  a  week  and 
more  at  a  time  in  the  castle,  when  they  alw^  lay 
together  in  one  bed.  He  declared  to  one  of^those 
gentlemen,  who  were  united  together  to  make  that 
attempt,  that  he  would  suiprise  that  castle, 
"  whenever  th^  should  tiiink  the  season  ripe  for 
"  it  ;**  and  that  gentleman,  who  knew  him  very 
weU,  believed  him  so  entirely,  that  be  told  his 
companions,  "  that  they  should  not  trouble  tbera- 
"  selves  with  contriving  the  means  to  surprise  the 
"  place ;  which,  by  trusting  too  many,  would  be 
"  uable  to  discovery ;  but  mat  he  would  take  that 
"  charge  upon  himself,  by  a  way  they  need  not 
"  inquire  into ;  which  he  assured  them  ahould 
"  not  fail and  they  all  very  wilUngly  acquiesced 
in  his  undertaking ;  to  which  they  Knew  well  be 
was  not  inclined  without  good  grounds.  Morrice 
was  more  frequentiy  with  the  goveraor,  who  never 
thought  himself  mil  without  bun;  and  always 
told  him  "  he  must  have  a  great  care  of  his  gur- 
"  lison,  that  he  had  none  but  faithful  men  in  the 
"  castle;  for  th^  he  was  confident  tiiere  were 
"  some  men  who  lived  not  &r  off,  and  who  many 
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*  timeB  came  to  visit  him,  had  some  deugn  upon  ,  away  till  be  was,  after  tome  timei  sent  for  again 
"  die  place  j"  aad  would  then  in  ccmfidnice  naine  1  with  great  imiMirtiuutjr,  the  gonmor  deraring 
many  peranu  to  him,  some  whereof  were  fboae  his  counsel  and  aeaiitance  sa  much  as  his  com- 
vny  menwithiriiom  he  comnumicated,  and  othera 
were  men  xd  another  temper,  and  were  most  de- 
voted to  the  parliament,  all  hia  particular  friends 
and  companions;  "but  that  he  should  not  be 
"  troubled ;  for  he  had  a  false  brother  amongst 
"  them,  from  whom  he  was  sure  to  have  aeason- 
"  able  advertisement;"  and  promised  him,  "that 
"  he  would,  within  few  hours'  notice,  bring  him 
"  at  any  time  forty  or  fifty  good  men  into  the 
"  castle  to  reinforce  his  garrison,  when  there 
"  should  be  occasion ;"  and  he  would  shew  him 
the  list  of  such  men,  as  would  be  always  ready, 
and  would  sometimes  bring  some  of  those  men 
with  him,  and  tell  the  governor  before  them, 
"  that  those  were  in  the  list  he  had  given  him  of 
''the  honeat  fellows,  who  would  stick  to  him 


pany. 

It  fell  out,  as  it  osmdly  doth  in  aSairs  of  that 
nature,  when  many  men  are  en^piged,  that  there  is 
j  an  impatience  to  execute  what  is  projected  before 
,  the  time  be  throughly  ripe.   The  imsiness  of  the 
;  fleet,  and  in  Kent,  and  other  places,  and  the  daily 
alarms  from  Scotland,  as  if  that  army  had  been 
entering  the  kingdom,  made  the  gentlemen  who 
were  engaged  for  this  entenmse  imagine  that 
they  d^ened  it  too  long,  and  that  though  they 
had  received  no  orders  from  sir  Marmaduke 
Lffiogdale,  which  they  were  to  expect,  yet  they 
had  been  sent,  and  miscarried.   Hereupon  they 
called  upon  the  gentleman  who  had  undertaken, 
and  be  upon  Morrice,  for  the  execution  tA  the 
Ilie  time  agreed  upon  was  nich  a  ta^foA, 


**  when  there  should  be  need;"  and  others  would  i  when  the  aurprisers  woe  to  oe  ready  upon  sudi  a 
aeddentally  tdl  the  Koreruor,  **  that  they  had  '  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  have  ladders  to  mount  m 
**  listed  themselves  wiu  oolonel  Morrice  to  come  ;  two  places,  inhere  two  soldiers  were  to  be  tp- 
"  to  the  castle,  whenever  he  should  call  or  send  pointed  for  sentinds  who  were  privy  to  the  at- 
"  to  them.**  And  all  these  men  thus  listed,  were  |  tempt.  Morrice  was  in  the  casUe,  and  in  bed 
fellows  very  notorions  for  the  bittemeas  and  ma- 1  with  the  governor,  and,  according  to  his  custom, 
lice  which  they  had  always  against  the  lung,  rose  about  the  hour  he  thought  all  would  be 
not  one  of  which  he  ever  intended  to  make  ;  ready.  They  without  made  the  sign  agreed  upon, 
use  of.  I  and  were  answered  by  one  of  the  sentinels  from 

He  made  himself  very  familiar  with  all  the  ,  the  wall ;  upon  which  they  run  to  both  places 
Bolihers  in  the  castle,  and  used  to  play  and  drink  i  where  they  were  to  mount  Xheax  ladders.  By 
with  them;  and,  when  he  lay  there,  would  often  some  accident,  the  other  sentinel  who  was  de- 
rise  in  the  mgfat,  and  visit  the  guards;  and  by  signed  was  not  upon  the  other  part  of  the  wall; 
^t  means  would  sometimeti  muce  the  governor  so  that  when  the  ladder  was  mounted  there,  the 
dismiss  and  discharge  a  soldier  whom  he  did  not  sentinel  called  out ;  and  finding  that  there  were 
like,  under  pretence,  "  that  he  found  him  always  j  men  under  the  wall,  run  towards  the  court  a£ 
"  asleep,"  or  some  other  &ult  which  was  not  to  '  guard  to  call  for  help ;  and  m  his  way  met  Mor* 
be  examined  J  and  then  he  would  commend  some  '  rice,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  wrong  solAer^ 
other  to  him  as  very  fit  to  be  trusted  and  rehed  I  seemed  not  to  believe  him,  but  took  him  back 
upon;  and  by  this  means  he  had  very  much  with  lum  to  shew  him  the  place,  and  carried  him 
power  in  the  garrison.  The  ^vemor  received  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  nearer,  that  they  might 
several  letters  from  his  friends  m  the  parliament,  |  listen ;  and  from  thence,  being  a  very  strong 
and  in  the  country,  "  that  he  should  take  care  of  I  man,  he  made  a  shift  to  throw  the  soldier  over 


**  colonel  Morrice,  who  resolved  to  betray  him 
and  informed  him, "  that  he  had  been  in  such 
"  and  such  company  of  men,  who  were  gene- 
"  rally  esteemed  most  malignant,  and  had  great  in- 
trigues with  them ;"  all  which  was  well  known 


the  wall :  and  by  this  time  they  from  without 
were  got  upon  the  wall  from  both  places,  and  had 
made  thdr  signs  to  thor  friends  at  a  distance. 
With  these  Wforrice  went  to  the  court  of  guard, 
which  was  in  part  prepared,  so  that  with  knocking 


to  the  governor ;  for  the  other  was  never  in  any  !  two  or  three  of  the  other  in  the  head,  they  became 


of  that  company,  though  with  all  the  show  of 
secrecy,  in  the  night,  or  in  places  remote  from 
any  hons^  but  he  slways  told  the  governor  <d  it, 
and  at  many  particular  passages  m  those  meet- 
ings; so  that  when  these  letters  came  to  him,  he 
shemd  them  still  to  the  other;  and  then  both  of 
them  laughed  at  the  intelligence;  after  whidt 
Mtffrice  frv^nently  called  for  his  horse,  and  went 
home  to  bis  house,  telling  his  friend,  "  that 
"  though  he  had,  he  knew,  no  mistrust  of  his 
"  friendship,  and  knew  him  too  well  to  think  him 


masters  there,  and  opened  the  port  tor  their 
friends'  horse  and  foot  to  enter.  Morri^  with 
two  or  three  gentiemm,  went  to  the  govenKV^a 
chamber,  whom  they  foimd  in  his  bed.  snd  t(dd 
him,  "the  castle  was  snitnued,  and  himself  a 
"  prisoner.'*  He  betook  famself  to  his  arms  fbr 
hia  ddfence,  but  quickly  found  that  his  friend  had 
betrayed  it,  and  the  other  gentlemen  appearing, 
of  whom  he  had  been  before  warned,  hta  defence 
was  to  no  purpose,  yet  he  received  8<nne  wounds. 
Morrice  comforted  him  with  assurance  "  o{  good 


capable  of  such  baseness,  yet  he  ought  not  for  \  "  usage,  and  that  he  would  procure  his  pudon 
his  own  sake  be  thought  to  slight  the  informa-  i  "  from  the  king  for  his  rebellion." 
"  tion;  which  would  imike  his  friends  tiie  less  '  They  put  the  garrison  in  good  order,  and  so 
"  carefnl  of  him :  that  they  had  reason  to  give  many  came  to  them  from  Yorkshire,  Nottingham, 
**  him  warning  of  those  meetings,  which,  if  he  and  lincoln,  that  they  could  not  in  a  short  time 
"  had  not  known  himself,  had  been  veiy  worthy  be  restrained,  and  had  leisure  to  fetch  in  all  sorts 
*'  of  his  suspicion ;  therefore  he  would  forbear  \  of  noviaons  for  their  support,  and  to  make  and 

Mt  i_  *L -  ji_  Mitt  •  _i   ..  .  1.   -. - ..n - -.. ■■■ 


coming  to  the  castie  again,  till  this  jealousy  of 
**  his  friends  should  be  orerj  who  wotdd  know 
of  this,  and  be  satisfied  with  it :"  and  no  power 


renew  such  fortifications  as  might  be  necessary 
for  thdr  defimce.  From  Nottingham  there  came 
or  John  Digby,  sir  Hugh  Cartwright,  and  a  aoa 


of  the  governor  could  prevail  with  him,  at  such  and  nephew  of  his,  who  bad  been  good  officers  in 
tiDM^  to  sti^;  bat  he  would  be  gone,  and  stay  ,  the  anny,with  manysoldiers  who  had  been  onder 
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%eir  command;  many  other  gentlemea  of  the 
three  counties  were  preeent,  and  deserve  to  have 
their  names  recorded,  eince  it  was  an  action 
throughout  of  great  courage  and  conduct. 

Cromwell's  marclung  towards  the  Scots  with 
the  neglect  of  these  men  after  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  only  appointing  some  county  troops  to 
endose  them  from  increasing  their  stroigth,  gave 
them  great  opportunity  to  grow ;  bo  (hat  diiTing 
those  tiocnw  to  a  greater  dutance,  they  drew  con- 
tribution nom  all  the  parts  ahout  them,  and  made 
incurnons  much  farther,  and  rendered  themselves 
BO  terrible,  that,  as  was  stud  before,  after  the  Scots' 
defeat,  those  of  Yoritshire  sent  very  earnestly  to 
Cromwell, "  that  he  would  make  it  the  businesB 
"  of  his  army  to  reduce  Pontefract."   But  he, 
reaolving  upon  his  Scottish  expedition,  thought 
it  enou^  to  send  Rainsborough  to  perform  that 
service,  with  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  one  or  two 
of  foot,  beloiupng  to  the  army;  which,  with  a 
conjunction  of  the  country  forces  under  the  same  ; 
command,  he  doubted  not  would  be  suffident  to  | 
perform  a  greater  work.   As  soon  as  the  castle  | 
nad  bem  reduced,  ther  who  were  possessed  of  It  > 
wem  very  mDiiig  to  be  under  the  command  of  j 
Mnrice;  wfao  £clBred  he  would  not  accept  the  1 
change,  nor  be  governor  of  the  place,  knowing 
wen  what  jeslouBies  he  might  be  hable  to,  at  least ; 
upon  any  change  of  fortune*  but  under  the  direc-  ' 
tion  of  sir  John  Digby;  who  was  colonel  general 
of  those  parts,  and  was  a  man  rather  cordial  in  the  , 
service,  tnon  equal  to  the  command ;  which  made  , 
him  refer  all  tnings  still  to  the  counsel  and  con- 
duct of  those  officers  who  were  under  him;  by  ' 
whose  activity,  as  much  was  done  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Buch  a  knot  of  resolute  persons. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  being 
now  generally  known,  and  that  their  friends  in  aU 
other  [daces  weie  defeated,  they  in  the  castie  well  ' 
knew  what  tbiy  were  presentlyto  expect,  and  that ' 
die)'  shonld  be  shortly  shut  up  from  making  far- 
ther exenrnons.  They  heard  that  Runabonnigh 
was  upon  his  march  towards  them,  and  had  already 
sent  some  troops  to  be  quartered  near  them,  him- 
self yet  keeping  his  h^dquarters  at  Ooncaster, 
ten  miles  from  the  castle.  They  resolved,  whilst 
they  yet  enjoyed  this  Uherty,  to  make  a  noble  at- 
tempt. They  had  been  informed,  that  sir  Mar- 
maauke  Lai^dale,  (whom  they  still  called  their 
seneral,)  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Scottish  army, 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  in  Not- 
tingham castle,  tmder  a  most  strict  custody,  as  a 
man  the  parliament  declared,  "  they  would  make 
"  an  example  of  their  justice."  Morrice,  with  a 
party  of  twelve  horse,  and  no  more,  but  picked 
and  chcnce  men,  went  out  of  the  castle,  in  the  be- 
oniming  of  the  night,  with  a  residntion  to  take 
RainsDorough  prisoner,  and  thereby  to  ransom 
thdr  general.  Hieywere  all  good  guides,  and 
understood  the  vn^,  privtUe  and  public,  very 
exactly;  and  went  so  &t,  that  about  the  break  of 
day  or  a  littie  after,  in  the  md  of  August,  they 
pot  tfaerosdves  into  the  common  road  that  led 
from  Yoik;  by  which  ways  the  guards  expected 
no  enemy;  and  so  slightiy  askeathem  "mience 
"they  came;"  who  n^hgentiy  answered;  and 
asked  again,  "where  their  general  was?"  saying, 
"  they  ^d  a  letter  for  him  from  Cromwell."  They 
sent  one  to  shew  them  where  the  general  was ; 
which  they  knew  well  enough ;  and  uat  he  lay  at 
the  best  inn  of  the  town.  And  when  the  gate  of 


the  inn  was  opened  to  them,  three  of  them  only 
entered  into  the  inn,  the  other  rode  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town  to  the  bridge,  over  which  they 
were  to  pass  towards  Pontefract;  where  they  ex- 
pected and  did  find  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot, 
with  whom  they  entertained  themselves  in  dis- 
course, saying,  "  that  they  stayed  for  thdr  officer, 
"  who  went  only  in  to  speak  mth  the  general;" 
and  called  for  some  drink.  The  guards  malting 
no  question  of  their  bein^  friends,  sent  for  drink, 
and  talked  nwligently  with  them  of  news ;  and, 
it  bdng  broad  &y,  some  of  the  horse  alighted, 
and  the  foot  went  to  the  court  of  guard,  conceiv- 
ing that  monung's  work  to  be  over.  They  who 
went  Into  the  inn,  where  nobody  was  awake  but 
the  fellow  who  opened  the  gate,  asked  in  which 
chamber  the  general  (for  so  all  the  soldiers  called 
Rainsborough)  lay;  and  the  fellow  shewing  them 
from  below  the  chamber  door,  two  of  them  went 
up,  and  the  other  stayed  below,  and  held  the 
horses,  and  talked  with  the  soldier  who  had 
walked  with  them  tnm  the  guard.  The  two  who 
went  up,  opened  the  ehunber  door,  found  Rains- 
b(nxnigh  in  h^  bed,  but  awaked  widi  the  Uttle 
ncnse  tii^  had  made.  They  told  him  in  short, 
"  that  he  was  thdr  prisoner,  and  that  it  was  in 
**  his  power  to  dioose  whether  he  would  be  pre- 
'*  senuy  killed/*  (for  wluch  work  he  saw  they 
were  very  well  prepared,)  "or  quietiy,  without 
"  making  resistance,  or  delay,  to  put  on  his 
"  clothes  and  be  mounted  upon  a  horse,  that  was 
"  ready  bdow  for  him,  and  accompany  them  to 
"  Pcftitefract."  The  present  danger  awakened 
him  out  of  the  amazement  he  was  in,  so  that  be 
told  them  he  would  wait  upon  them,  and  made 
the  haste  that  was  necessaty  to  put  on  his  clothes. 
One  of  them  took  his  sword,  and  so  they  led  him 
down  stairs.  He  that  hdd  the  horses,  had  Beat 
the  soldier  away  to  those  who  were  gone  before 
to  spnk  to  tiiem  to  get  some  drink,  and  any  thmg 
dse  that  could  be  made  ready  in  the  house,  against 
they  came.  When  Rainsborough  came  into  the 
street,  which  he  expected  to  find  full  of  horse,  and 
saw  only  one  man,  who  hdd  the  others'  horses, 
and  presently  mounted  that  he  might  be  bound 
behind  him,  he  begun  to  struggle,  and  to  cry  out. 
Whereupon,  when  they  saw  no  hope  of  canyiug 
him  away,  they  immediatdy  run  him  through  with 
their  swords,  and,  leaving  him  dead  upon  the 
ground,  they  got  upon  theu-  horses,  and  rode  to- 
wards their  fdlows,  before  any  in  the  inn  could  be 
ready  to  follow  them.  When  those  at  the  bridge 
saw  thdr  companions  coming,  which  was  their 
sign,  being  well  prepared,  and  knowing  what  they 
were  to  do,  tiiey  turned  upon  the  guar^and  killed 
so  many  of  them,  th^  au  the  mt  fled  in  distrac- 
tion; so  that  the  way  was  clemr  and  free;  and 
though  they  missed  carrying  home  the  prize  for 
which  they  had  made  so  lurtjr  an  adventure,  they 
joined  t<^|etber,  and  marched,  with  the  expedition 
that  was  necessary,  a  shorter  way  than  they  had 
come,  to  their  garrison;  lea^ng  the  town  and 
soldiers  behind  in  such  a  consternation,  tha^  not 
bdng  able  to  recdve  any  information  from  their 
genwal,  whom  they  found  dead  upon  the  ground 
without  any  body  m  view,  they  thought  the  devil 
had  been  there;  and  could  not  recoUect  them- 
sdves,  which  way  they  were  to  pursue  an  enemy 
they  had  not  seen.  The  gallant  party  came  safe 
home  without  the  least  damage  to  horse  or  man, 
ho|ung  to  make  some  other  attempt  more  success- 
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ftiUy,  by  which  thqrm^ltf  redeem  sir  Mamuduke 
Langdak.  There  was  not  an  oiEcer  in  the  army 
whom  Cromwell  would  not  as  willingly  have  lost 
as  this  man;  who  was  bold  and  barbarous  to  his 
wish,  and  fit  to  be  intnisted  in  the  most  desperate 
interest,  and  was  the  man  whom  that  party  always 
intended  to  commit  the  maritime  affairs  to,  when 
it  should  be  lime  to  dismiss  the  earl  of  Warwick: 
he  having  been  bred  in  that  element,  and  know- 
ing the  duty  of  it  ve^  well,  though  he  had  that 
miafortune  spoken  of  in  the  beginmng  of  the 
■ummer. 

When  Lambert  came  to  this  diaige,  (in- 
structed by  Cromwell  to  take  full  vengeance 
for  the  loss  of  Rainsborough,  to  whose  ghost 
he  designed  an  ample  saciince,)  and  kept  what 
body  of  men  he  thought  fit  for  that  purpose, 
he  reduced  them  in  a  short  time  withm  their 
own  circuit,  making  good  works  round  about 
the  castle,  that  they  might  at  last  yield  to  hun- 
ger, if  nothing  else  would  reclaim  them.  Nor 
did  they  qiuetfy  suffer  themselvea  to  be  cooped 
up  without  bold  and  frequent  sallies,  in  wuch 
many  of  the  bese^ers,  as  well  as  the  others, 
loet  their  Ures.  Tney  discovered  many  of  the 
country  who  held  correspondence  mth,  and  gave 
intelligence  to  the  caatle,  whom  they  appre- 
hendw*  and  caused  to  be  hanged  in  si^  of 
the  cartle,  whereof  there  vere  two  dirines,  and 
aome  women  of  note,  fiiendi  and  allies  to  tibe 
beaiqted.  After  frequent  mortificatioDS  of  this 
kind,  and  no  human  h<me  of  relief,  they  were 
content  to  offer  to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  the 
castle,  if  they  might  have  honourable  conditions ; 
if  not,  they  sent  word,  "  that  they  had  provisions 
"  yet  for  a  good  time ;  that  they  durst  die, 
"  and  would  sell  their  Uvea  at  as  dear  a  price 
**  as  they  could."  Lambert  answered,  th^  he 
knew  "  they  were  gallant  men,  and  that  he 
**  desired  to  preserve  as  many  of  them,  as  was 
**  in  his  power  to  do ;  but  he  must  reouire 
*'  six  of  them  to  be  given  up  to  him,  whose 
"  Kves  he  could  not  save ;  which  he  was  sorry 

ftn*,  since  they  were  brave  men ;   but  his 

hands  wen  bound.**  The  riz  excepted  by 
him  were  colonel  Horrice,  rir  John  Digby,  and 
four  more  whose  names  he  found  to  have  been 
amongst  those  who  were  in  the  party  that  had 
deatroyed  Bunsborough ;  which  was  an  enter- 
jmse  no  brave  enemy  would  have  revenf|;ed  in  i 
that  manner:  nor  md  Lambert  desire  it,  but 
Cromwell  had  enjoined  it  him;  all  the  rest  be 
*'  was  content  to  release,  that  they  might  return 
"  to  their  houses,  and  apply  themselves  to  the 
"  parliament  for  thrar  compositions,  towards , 
"  which  he  would  do  them  all  the  good  ofBces 
'*  he  could."  They  from  within  acknowledged 
"  his  civihty  in  that  particular,  and  would  be 

glad  to  embrace  it,  but  they  would  never 
"  be  guilty  of  so  base  a  thing,  as  to  deliver 
"  up  anj  of  thor  companions ;  and  therefore 
thev  desired  '*  they  mignt  have  dx  days  allowed 

them,  that  those  six  might  do  the  best  th^ 
» could  to  dehva  themsdves;  in  which  it 
«  should  be  lawful  for  the  rest  to  asnst  them ;" 
to  which  Lambert  generouslT  consented,  "  so 
**  that  the  rest  would  surrender  at  the  end  of 
**that  time;"  which  was  agreed  to.  Upon 
the  first  day  the  garrison  appeared  twice  or 
thrice,  as  if  they  wete  rMolved  to  make  a  sally, 
but  retired  evray  time  withoot  charpng;  but 


the  second  day  they  made  a  very  strong  snd 
brisk  sally  upon  another  place  than  where  they 
had  appeared  the  day  before,  and  beat  the 
enemy  from  tiieir  post,  with  the  loss  of  men 
on  both  sides;  and  tbough  the  party  of  the 
castle  was  beaten  hack,  two  of  the  six  (whereof 
Mortice  was  one)  made  their  escape,  the  other 
four  being  forced  to  retire  with  the  rest.  And 
all  was  quiet  for  two  whole  days;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  another  attempt  so  prosperously,  tlut  two 
of  the  other  four  hkewise  esca^ :  and  the  next 
day  they  nude  great  shows  of  joy,  and  sent  Lam- 
bert word,  "  t&t  their  ux  friends  were  gone,'* 
(though  there  were  two  still  remaining,)  **  and 
**  therefore  they  would  be  ready  the  next  day  to 
"  surrender." 

The  other  two  thought  it  to  no  purpose  to 
make  anotiier  attempt,  but  devised  another  way 
to  secure  themselves,  with  a  less  dangerous  as- 
sistance from  their  friends,  who  had  lost  some 
of  their  own  lives  in  the  two  form^  sallies  to 
save  theirs.  The  bmldings  of  the  castle  were 
very  large  and  spacious,  and  diere  were  great 
store  of  waste  stones  from  some  walls,  which  were 
fallen  down.  They  found  a  convenient  place, 
which  was  like  to  be  least  visited,  where  they 
walled  up  tiidr  two  friends  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  had  fur  to  sustain  thon^  and  victnal 
enough  to  feed  them  a  month,  in  which  time 
theyhoped  they  might  be  able  to  escape.  And 
this  bdng  done,  at  the  hour  appointed  they 
opened  thor  ports,  wd  after  Lambert  had  caused 
a  strict  inquisition  to  be  made  for  those  dx, 
none  of  which  he  (Ud  believe  had  in  truth  es- 
caped, and  was  satisfied  that  none  of  them 
were  amongst  those  who  were  come  out,  he 
received  the  rest  very  civilly,  and  observed  his 
promise  made  to  them  very  punctually,  and  did 
not  seem  sorry  that  the  six  gallant  men  (as  he 
c^ed  them)  were  escaped. 

And  now  they  heard,  which  very  much  rdieved 
their  broken  spirits,  that  sir  Marmadnke  Lang- 
dale  had  made  an  escape  out  of  the  castle  of 
Nottingham;  who  shortly  after  transported 
hinudf  beyond  ^  seas.  Lambert  presently 
took  can  so  to  disnuntk  the  castle,  that  there 
should  be  no  more  use  (tf  it  for  a  garrison, 
leaving  the  vast  ruins  still  standing ;  and  then 
drew  off  all  his  troops  to  new  quarters;  so 
that,  within  ten  days  after  the  surrender,  the 
two,  who  were  left  walled  iqi,  threw  down 
their  enclosure,  and  securely  provided  for  them- 
selves. Sir  John  Digby  was  one  of  those  who 
lived  many  years  after  the  king's  return,  and 
was  often  with  his  majesty.  Poor  Morrice 
was  afterwards  taken  in  Lancashire,  and  by 
a  wonderful  act  of  Providence  was  put  to 
death  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted a  fault  against  the  lung,  and  when  he 
first  performed  a  great  service  to  the  parUammt. 

In  this  desperate  conation,  that  is  bdbre 
described,  stood  the  king's  affiun  when  the 
prince  was  at  the  Hague,  Ms  fleet  already 
mutinying  for  pay,  his  own  family  factious  and 
in  necessity,  and  that  of  lus  brother  the  duke 
of  York  full  of  intrigues  and  designs,  between 
the  restless  unquiet  spirit  of  Bamfield,  and  the 
ambitious  and  as  unquiet  humour  of  sir 
John  Berkley.  The  council,  which  was  not 
numerous,  (for  the  prince  lud  not  andiority 
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to  add  BUT  to  tboee  who  were  his  father's 
couDseUoTsj  wanted  not  unity  in  itself,  so  much 
as  tubmisuon  and  respect  from  others,  which 
bad  been  lost  to  those  who  were  in  the  fleet, 
and  the  prejudice  to  those  still  remained,  and 
BO  abated  much  of  the  reverence  which  moat 
men  were  willing  to  pay  to  the  two  who  came 
last.  And  the  ^ceaX  ammouty  which  prince 
Rupert  had  against  the  lord  Colepepper  io- 
finitdy  disturbed  the  comuels,  and  perploed 
Ae  lord  Cottington,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  credit  enough  with 
Ae  other  two.  But  Colepepper  hM  some 
ptssions  and  infirmities,  whicb  no  friends 
could  restrain ;  and  though  prince  Rupert  was 
my  well  inclhied  to  the  chancellor,  and  would 
in  many  thiiun  be  adnsed  by  him,  ^et  his 
prejudice  to  Colepepper  was  so  rooted  m  him, 
and  that  pr^udice  so  industriouslv  cultivated 
br  Herbert  the  attorney  ffeueral,  who  had  the 
absolute  ascendant  over  that  prince,  and  who 
did  perfectly  hate  all  the  world  that  would  not 
be  governed  by  him,  that  every  meeting  in 
council  was  fiill  of  bitterness  and  sharpness  be- 
tween them. 

One  day  the  conndl  met  (as  it  used  to  do 
when  ther  did  not  attend  the  prince  of  Wales 
a  his  lodffings}  at  the  lord  treasurer's  lodging, 
(he  and  the  chanceflor  of  the  exchequer  being 
in  one  house,)  about  giving  direction  for  the 
sale  of  some  ^oods  which  nad  been  taken  at 
•ea,  for  the  raising  of  money  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fleet.  In  such  services  merchants, 
and  other  proper  persons,  were  always  neces- 
sarv  to  be  trusted.  Prince  Rupert  proposed, 
"  that  one  ur  Robert  Walsh"  (a  person  too 
well  known  to  be  trusted)  "  might  be  employed 
"  in  that  affair it  was  to  sell  a  ship  of  sugar. 
No  man  who  was  present  would  ever  ^ve 
consented  that  he  should  have  been  employed ; 
but  the  lord  Colepepper  spoke  against  bun  with 
some  waiintb,  so  that  it  might  be  thought  to 
reflect  a  little  upon  prince  Rupert,  who  had 
proposed  hhn.  Upon  which^  be  asUng  **  what 
**  exceptions  there  were  to  sir  Robert  Walsh, 
"why  he  miffht  not  be  fit  for  it,"  Colepepper 
answered  with  some  quickness,  "  that  he  was 
"  a  known  cheat;"  which,  though  notoriously 
true,  the  prince  seemed  to  take  very  iU;  and 
said,  "  he  was  his  fiiend,  and  a  gentleman ; 
"  and  if  be  should  come  to  bear  of  what  had 
"  been  said,  he  knew  not  how  the  lord  Cole- 
"  pepper  could  avoid  fighting  with  him."  Cole- 
pepper, whose  courage  no  man  doubted,  pre- 
sently replied,  that  he  would  not  fight  with 
"  Walab,  but  he  would  fight  with  lus  highness ;" 
to  which  the  prince  answered  Tory  quietly, 
it  wu  ^rell;^'  and  the  councu  rose  m 
great  perplexity. 

Prince  Rupert  went  oat  of  the  house,  and 
the  chancellor  led  the  lord  Colepepper  into  the 
guden,  hopii^  that  be  should  so  far  have  pre- 
vailed with  bun,  as  to  have  made  him  senrible 
of  the  excees  he  bad  committed,  and  to  have 
persuaded  him  presently  to  repmr  to  the  prince, 
and  to  ask  his  pardon,  that  no  more  notice 
might  be  taken  of  it.  But  he  was  yet  too 
warm  to  conceive  he  had  committed  any  5iult, 
but  seemed  to  think  only  of  making  good 


what  he  had  so  imprudently  said.  Prince 
Rupert  qmckly  infonnad  hia  confident  the  at- 


torney general  of  all  that  had  passed;  who 
was  the  unfittest  man  living  to  [be  trusted  with 
such  a  secret,  having  always  about  him  store 
of  oil  to  throw  upon  such  fire.  He  soon 
found  means  to  make  it  known  to  the  prince, 
who  presently  sent  for  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  be  informed  of  the  whole  matter ; 
and  when  he  understood  it,  was  exceedingly 
troubled,  and  required  him  "  to  let  Colei)eppn- 
"  kno<  that  be  ought  to  make  a  submisnon 
"  to  prince  Rupert ;  Trithout  which  worse  would 
"  fan  out." 

He  went  first  to  prince  Rupert,  that  he  might 
pacify  him  till  he  could  convince  the  other  of 
nis  fault;  and  he  so  fai  prevailed  with  hia 
highness,  who  would  have  oeen  more  choleric 
if  he  had  had  less  right  of  his  side,  that  ha 
was  willing  to  receive  a  submission;  and  pro- 
mised, "  that  the  other  should  receive  no  affront 
"  in  the  mean  time."  But  he  found  more 
difficulty  on  the  other  side,  the  lord  Colepepper, 
continumg  still  in  rage,  thought  the  provo- 
cation was  80  great,  that  he  ought  to  he  ex- 
cused for  the  reply,  and  that  the  prince  ought 
to  acknowledge  the  one  as  well  as  he  die  other. 
Bat  after  some  days*  rec6Ueeti(m,  findini;  nobody 
with  whom  he  conversed  of  hia  mind,  and  un- 
derstanding how  much  the  prince  was  dis- 
pleased, and  that  he  expected  he  should  adc 
prince  Rupert  pardon,  and  withal  reflecting 
upon  the  place  no  was  in,  where  he  could  ex- 
pect no  security  from  his  quality  and  function, 
ne  resolved  to  do  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
at  first;  and  so  be  went  witn  the  chuiceUor 
to  prince  Rupert's  lodmng;  where  he  behaved 
himself  very  well;  and  the  prince  recdved  him 
with  all  the  grace  could  be  expected;  so  that 
so  HI  a  business  seemed  to  be  as  well  concluded 
as  the  nature  of  it  would  admit.  But  the  worst 
was  to  come :  the  attorney  general  had  done  all 
he  could  to  dissuade  that  prince  from  accepting 
80  small  and  wo  myate  a  satisbctitm;  bn^  nttt 
prevailing,  he  innamed  sir  Robert  Walsh,  who 
had  been  informed  1^  all  that  had  paaud  at 
the  coundl  conomuag  hinuelf,  to  take  hia  own 
revenge  j  in  which  many  men  thought,  that  he 
was  assured  prince  Rupert  would  not  be  of- 
fended. And  the  next  morning  after  his  high- 
ness had  received  satisfaction,  as  the  lord  Cole- 
pepper was  walking  to  the  council  without  a 
sword,  Walsh,  comm^  to  him,  seemed  quietly 
to  expostulate  with  him,  for  having  mentioned 
him  so  unkindly.  To  the  which  the  other 
answered,  "  that  he  would  give  him  satisfaction 
"  in  any  way  he  would  require ;  though  he 
"  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question  for  any 
"  thing  he  had  said  in  that  place."  On  a 
sudden,  whilat  they  were  in  this  calm  discourse, 
Walsh  struck  him  with  all  his  force  one  blow 
in  the  &ce  with  his  flst;  and  then  stepped  back., 
and  drew  his  sword;  bat  sedng  tbe  otiwr  luul 
none,  walked  away;  and  the  tord  Colepepper, 
mth  his  nose  and  face  all  bloody,  went  hack  to 
bis  chamber,  from  whence  he  could  not  go 
abroad  in  many  days  by  the  effbct  and  dis- 
fifpuing  of  the  blow.  This  outrage  was  com- 
mitted about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  sight  of  the  town;  which  troubled  the 
prince  exceedingly;  who  immediately  sent  to 
tbe  States  to  demand  justice;  and  they,  accord- 
ing to  their  method  and  slow  proceedings  in 
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mattera  which  thej  do  not  take  to  heart,  caused 
Walsh  to  be  Bommoned,  and  after 


if  it  had  proceeded  from  mj  comption,  it 
would  hare  been  discorered  bj  the  examina- 


days,  for  want  of  af>pearaiice,  he  was  bv  the  sound  tton  and  inquisition  Uuit  was  made ;  and  there- 
of a  ben  paUicIy  baniihed  from  toe  Hague; '  fore  it  may  be  well  condnded  that  there  was 
and  so  he  made  his  reodenee  in  Amsterum,  none.  And  the  troth  ia,  the  queen  was  so 
or  what  odier  place  he  pleased.  And  this  was  |  fiiDy  possessed  of  the  purpose  and  the  power 
die  reparstum  toe  States  gars  the  prince  for  so  j  ttf  the  Scots  to  do  the  king's  buaioeas.  ttefcve 


rufEaoly  a  tranwresnon ;  and  both  thebe^ning 
and  the  end  oi  this  unh^py  buaincsa  exposed 
the  prince  himself,  as  well  as  his  coundl,  to  nKNre 
disadvantage,  and  less  reverence,  than  ooght  to 
hare  been  paid  to  either. 


the  insurrections  in  the  several  parts  in  England, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  appeared,  that  she 
did  not  enough  wdgh  the  good  use  that  might 
have  been  made  of  uose  when  they  did  happen, 
but  kept  her  mind  then  so  fixed  upon  Scotland, 


The  improvidence  that  had  been  used  in  the  as  the  sole  foundaUon  of  the  king's  hmes,  that 


fleet,  besides  its  unactivity,  by  the  dismissing 
so  Diany  great  prbea,  waa  now  too  apparent, 
when  there  was  nather  money  to  pay  toe  sea- 
men, who  were  not  modest  in  requiring  it, 
nor  to  new  victual  the  ships,  which  was  as 
important;    since  it  was  easy  to  be  foreseen,  ' 
tb^  thev  could  not  remain  ung  in  the  station ! 
where  they  were  {or  the  present,  and  the  ex- 
treme liooisB  which  all  men  todc  to  censure  I 
and  reproach  that  improvidence,  disturbed  all 
counseb,  and  made  conversation  itself  very  un-  | 
easy.    Not  was  it  posuble  to  snj^ress  that  | 
Ucoise;  every  man  believing  that  his  particular 
necessities,  with  winch  all  men  abounded,  might ' 
easily  have  been  relieved,  and  provided  for,  if 


she  looked  upon  the  benefit  of  the  fleet's  re- 
turning to  thur  all^iance,  only  as  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  Providence  to  transport  the 
prince  with  secunty  thither.  And  her  instructions 
to  those  she  trusted  about  the  prince  were  so 
positive,  "  that  they  should  not  give  consent 
to  any  thing  that  nught  divert  or  delay  that 
"  expedition,"  that,  if  Uie  earl  of  Lantlurdale 
had  been  arrived  when  the  prince  cams  to  the 
fleet,  it  would  have  been  immediatsly  enoged 
to  have  transported  the  prince  into  Sc<rtland, 
what  other  conveniences  soever,  preferable  to 
that,  had  offered  themselves.  And  the  very 
next  day  after  that  lord's  couuog  to  the  prince 
in  the  Downs,  his  injunctions  and  behaviour 


it  had  not  been  for  that  ill  husbandry;  which  '  were  so  imperious  for  the  prince's  present  de- 


they  therefore  called  treachery  and  com^ition. 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  there  was  so  graat  a 
treasure  taken,  which  turned  to  no  account,  and 
so  much  more  might  have  been  taken,  if  the 
several  ships  had  been  applied  to  that  end,  that 
a  ftill  provision  mieht  nave  been  made,  both 
for  die  support  of  die  fleet,  and  supply  of  the 
prince,  ana  of  all  who  depended  upon  hun  ibr 
a  good  time*  if  die  same  had  been  wdl  managed ; 


partuie,  that  nothing  but  a  direct  mutiny  among 
the  seamen  {w^ented  it.  His  highness's  own 
ship  was  under  sail  for  Holland,  that  he  might 
from  thence  have  prosecuted  his  other  voyage : 
nor  would  he  at  that  time  have  taken  Holland 
in  his  way,  if  there  had  been  any  quanti^  of 
proviaion  in  the  fleet  for  such  a  peregrination, 
litis  expedition  for  Scotland  was  the  more  griev- 
ous to  all  men,  because  it  was  endent  that 


aim  could  have  been  deponted  in  some  secure  |  die  prince  himsdf  was  much  more  indined  to 
pbce,  tin  aU  might  have  been  sold  at  good  i  bare  pursued  other  occariona  which  were  offered, 
marlusts.  And  nobody  was  satisfied  with  die  '  and  onlr  resigned  himsdf  impliddy  to  die  plefr- 
reasons  wluch  were  given  for  die  discharging  !  sure  of  ois  mother. 

and  dismissiiiff  so  many  ships  to  gratify  the  '  The  presoit  ill  condition  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
city  of  Loncbn,  and  the  presbyterian  party  i  unsteady  humour  of  the  common  seamen,  was 
throughout  the  kingdom.  For,  bnides  that  the  '  the  more  notorious  and  unseasonable,  by  the 
value  of  what  was  so  given  away  and  lost,  was  '  earl  of  Warwick's  coming  with  another  fleet 
generaUy  believed  to  be  worth  more  than  all  ,  from  the  parliunent  upon  the  coast  of  Holland, 
Uiey  would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  able,  \  within  few  days  after  the  prince  came  to  the 


those  bounties  were  not  the '  natural  motives 
which  were  to  be  applied  to  that  people ;  whose 
affections  had  been  long  dead,  and  could  be  re- 
nved  by  nothing  but  their  sharp  sufferings,  and 
thnr  insuppmrtable  losses;  the  obstruction  and 
deatmction  (tf  their  trade,  and  the  soaog  upon 
dicar  estates,  was  dw  most  proper  q){mcaticm 


Hague,  and  anchtving  within  view  of  the  king's 
fleet.  And  it  is  probable  he  would  have  made 
some  hostile  attempt  upon  it,  well  knowing  that 
many  officers  and  seamen  were  on  shore,  if  the 
States  had  not,  in  the  very  instant,  sent  amne 
of  thdr  ships  of  war  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
thdr  port.   Howcvo',  according  to  the  insolence 


to  the       of  London,  and  the  best  ai^coments  ci  his  masters,  snd  of  most  m  those  employed 


to  make  them  in  love  with  peace,  and  to  extort 
it  from  them  in  whose  power  it  was  to  give 
it.  And  if  die  fleet  had  appUed  itsdf  to  Uiat, 
and  visited  all  those  maritime  parts  which  were 
in  counties  well  affected,  and  wnere  some  places 
had  declared  for  the  king,  (as  Scarborough  in 
Yorkshire  did,)  if  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
have  set  the  king  at  liberty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
or  to  have  relieved  Colchester,  the  fort  at  Harwich 
being  then  declared  for  the  king)  (both  which 
many  men  believed,  how  imskilnilly  soever,  to 
be  practicable,)  it  would  have  spoit  the  time 
mucn  more  advantageously  and  honourably  than 
it  did. 

But  let  the  ill  conseipience  be  never  so  greats 


by  them,  the  earl  sent  a  summons  of  a  atrun 
nature  to  the  king's  ships,  in  which  he  took 
notice,  "  that  a  fleet  of  snips,  which  were  part 
"  of  the  navy  royal  of  the  kmgdom  of  England, 
"  was  then  riding  at  anchor  off  Hdvoeteluys, 
"  and  bearing  a  standard :  that  he  did  therefore, 
"  by  the  parliament's  authority,  by  which  he 
"  was  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of  "Eo^- 
"  land,  require  the  admiral,  or  commander  in 
"  chief  of  that  fleet,  to  take  down  the  stand- 
"  ard ;  and  the  captains,  and  mariners  be- 
"  lonnng  to  the  ships,  to  render  themedves 
"  ana  the  ships  to  him,  as  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
*'  land,  and  for  the  use  of  the  long  and 
"liamHd:  and  be  did,  by  the  like  authtvity. 
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"  offer  an  indemnity  to  all  those  who  should  |  such  ahipt :  particnlarlj,  the  prince  believed  that 
"  Bobmit  to  faim."  '■  the  counteaa  of  Carhsle,  who  had  committed 

faults  enough  to  the  king  and  queen,  had  i»wned 
her  necklace  d  pearb  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 


After  which  summons,  though  recdved  by 
the  lord  Willoaghby»  who  remained  on  board 
the  fleet  in  the  command  ci  vice-admiral,  with 
th>t  indignation  thst  was  due  to  it,  and  ^oogh 
it  made  no  in^nwrion  1^Mm  the  officers,  nor 
visibly,  at  that  time,  upon  the  common  men, 
yet,  dnrin^  the  time  toe  eari  continued  in  so 
near  a  neigbbourhood,  he  did  find  means  by 
prints  inainuations,  imd  by  sending  many  of 
his  seamen  on  shore  at  Helvoetsluys,  (where  they 
entered  into  conversation  with  their  old  com- 
panions,) so  to  work  upon  end  corrupt  many 
of  the  seamen,  that  it  aftOTrards  appeared  many 
were  debauched ;  some  whereof  went  on  board 
his  ships,  others  stayed  to  do  more  mischief. 
But  that  ill  ndghbourhood  continued  not  long ; 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  winds 
which  usually  rage  on  that  coast  in  the  month 
of  September,  removed  him  from  that  station, 
and  earned  him  back  to  the  Downs  to  attend 
new  orders. 

All  these  disturbances  wen  attended  with  a 
worse,  which  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  was  the  sickness  of  the  prince ;  who,  after 
some  day's  indisposition,  appeared  to  have  the 
small  pox;  which  almost  distracted  all  who  were 
about  nim,  who  knew  how  much  depended  upon 
his  precious  life :  and  therefcve  the  consternation 
waa  very  universal  whilat  that  was  thought  in 
danger.  But,  by  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  he  recovered  in  few  days  the  peril  of  that 
distemper;  and,  within  a  month,  was  restored 
to  so  perfect  health,  that  1h  was  able  to  take 
an  account  himsdf  of  hia  mdancholic  and  per- 
plexed affairs. 

IWe  wars  two  pants  which  were  in  the  fifst 
place  to  be  coimdered,  and  [vovided  for  by  the 
prince;  nother  of  wluch  would  bear  delay  for 
oonsobation  uid  reac^uticm :  the  first,  how 
to  make  proviaion  to  pay  and  Tictoal  die  fleet, 
and  to  etuopose  the  mutinoos  sinrits  of  the 
seamen;  who  paid  no  reverence  to  thnr 
officers,  insomuch  as,  in  the  shcnt  stay  which 
the  earl  of  Warwick  had  made  before  Helvoet- 
sluvs,  as  hath  been  said,  many  of  the  seamen, 
had  gone  over  to  him,  and  the  Constant  War- 
wick, a  frigate  of  the  best  account,  had  either 
voluntarily  left  the  prince's  fleet,  or  suffered 
itself  willingly  to  be  taken,  and  carried  away 
with  the  rest  into  England.  The  otho"  was, 
what  he  should  do  widi  tfae  fleet,  whm  it  was 
both  paid  and  victualled. 

Towards  the  first,  there  were  some  ships  brought 
in  the  fleet,  laden  with  several  merchan£se 
of  vahie,  tfiat,  if  tfasy  could  be  scU  {is  the  true 
worth,  would  nnount  to  a  sum  suffident  to  pay 
the  sesmen  their  wages,  and  to  put  in  providons 
mooi^  to  serve  four  months ;  and  there  were 
many  merchants  from  London,  who  were  desirous 
to  buy  their  own  goods,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them ;  and  others  had  comnuasions  from 
thence  to  buy  the  rest.  But  then  they  all  knew, 
that  they  could  not  be  carried  to  any  other  market, 
but  must  be  sold  in  the  place  where  they  were ; 
and  therefore  they  were  resolved  to  have  very  good 


which  she  had  totally  disbursed  in  suf^ying  offi- 
cers, and  making  other  looriaions  for  the  ^i^pedi- 
tion  OT  the  earl «  Holland,  (which  sum  of  mieen 
hundred  pounds  the  prince  had  promised  the  lord 
Fiercy  her  brother,  who  was  a  very  importunate 
solicitor,)  should  be  paid  upon  the  sale  of  a  ship 
that  was  laden  with  sugar,  and  was  then  concaved 
to  be  worth  above  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds. 
Others  had  the  like  engagements  upon  other 
ships  :  so  that  when  money  was  to  be  raised  upon 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  they  who  had  such  en- 
gagements would  be  themselves  intrusted,  or  no- 
minate those  who  should  be,  to  meke  the  bargain 
with  purchasers,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
sure  to  receive  what  they  claimed,  out  of  the  first 
monies  that  should  be  raised.  By  this  means, 
double  the  value  was  deUvered,  to  satisfy  a  debt 
that  was  not  above  the  half. 

But  that  which  was  worse  than  all  this,  the 
prince  d  Orange  advertieed  the  raince,  that  some 
questions  had  been  started  in  Rie  States,  "  what 
"  they  should  do,  if  the  parliament  of  England 
"  (which  had  now  a  very  dreadful  name)  should 
"  send  over  to  them  to  demand  the  restitutkm  of 
"  those  merchants'  ^ds,  which  had  been  un- 
"  justiy  taken  in  the  Downs,  and  in  the  river  of 
"  Thames,  and  had  been  brought  into  their  ports* 
"  and  were  offered  to  sale  there,  agunst  the  obli- 
"  gation  of  that  amity  which  had  oeen  observed 
"  Between  the  two  nations,  during  the  lal«  war  i 
"  What  answer  they  should  be  able  to  make,  or 
"  how  they  could  refuse  to  permit  the  owners  of 
"  those  goods  to  make  their  arrests,  and  to  sne 
"  in  thdr  admiralty  for  the  same }  Which  first 
"  process  would  stop  the  present  sale  of  whatever 
"  others  pretended  a  title  to^  till  the  right  should 
"  be  determined.**  The  prince  of  Orange  sud, 
"  ibat  such  qusstions  used  not  to  be  started  then 
"  without  design;"  and  therefore  advised  the 
prince  "to  lose  no  time  in  making  complete  sales 
"  of  all  thatWBB  to  be  sold ;  to  the  end  that  they  who 
"  wen  engaged  in  the  purchase,  might  likemse 
"  be  engaged  in  the  defence  of  it."  Upon  this 
ground,  as  well  as  the  others  which  have  been 
mentioned,  hasty  bargains  were  made  with  all  who 
desired  to  buy,  and  who  would  not  buy  except 
they  were  sun  to  be  good  gunera  by  all  the  bar- 
gains which  they  made.  Nor  could  this  be  pre- 
vented by  the  caution  or  wisdom  of  any  who  were 
upon  the  place,  with  no  more  authority  than  they 
had.  Mr.  Long,  who  was  secretaiy  to  the  prince, 
had  been  poascased  <d  the  oflice  of  rectdving  and 
payii^  all  monies,  whilst  the  {uince  waa  in  the 
fleet,  snd  so  could  not  well  he  removed  from  it 
when  he  came  into  Holland :  though  he  was 
thought  to  love  money  too  well,  yet  nobody  who 
lovra  it  less,  would  at  that  time  have  submitted  to 
the  employment,  which  exposed  him  to  the  import 
tunity  and  insolence  of  ail  necessitous  persona, 
when  he  could  satisfy  none ;  yet  he  liked  it  well 
with  all  its  pniudice  and  (Usadvantage. 

As  soon  as  the  money  was  raised,  it  was  sent 
to  the  fleet  to  pay  the  seamen ;  and  the  prince 


pennyworths.  Andthereweremany  debts  claimed,  ;  made  a  journey  to  the  fleet  to  see,  and  keep  up 
which  the  prince  had  promised,  whilst  he  was  in  '  the  spirits  of  the  seamen,  who  were  very  mutinous, 
the  river,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  first  money  1  not  without  the  iofusioDS  of  some  who  did  not 
that  should  be  raised  upon  the  sale  of  such  and  ;  desire  they  should  be  too  well  pleased  with  their 
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officers.  The  lord  Willoughby  stayed  on  board 
jmxelj  out  of  duty  to  the  king,  though  he  liked 
neither  the  place  he  had,  nor  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  to  command,  who  had  yet  more 
respect  for  hhn  than  for  an^  body  else.  Sir  Wil- 
Bam  Batten  likewise  remained  with  them,  not 
knowing  well  how  to  reftise  it,  tfiou£|h  he  bad  too 
much  reason  to  be  veaiy  of  hk  provmce,  the  sea- 
men having  contracted  an  implacable  jealousy 
and  malice  against  him,  more  than  thejr  were  na- 
turally incH^  to.  And  the  truth  is,  though 
there  was  not  any  evidence  that  he  had  any  foid 
practices,  he  had  an  impatient  desire  to  make  hia 
peace,  and  to  live  in  his  own  country,  as  after- 
wards he  did  with  the  leave  of  the  king ;  against 
whom  he  never  after  took  employment. 

The  other  point  to  he  resolved  was  yet  more 
difficult,  "what  should  be  done  with  the  fleet, 
**  and  who  shouM  command  it  i"  and  though  the 
advertisement  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ffiven  his 
royal  highnesB,  <n  the  question  started  in  the 
States,  concerned  only  the  merdiant^  ships,  which 
were  made  imze,  yet  it  was  verr  easy  to  diacem 
the  l(^c  01  that  question  wonla  extend  as  w^, 
and  he  applied  to  those  of  the  royal  navy,  as  to 
merchants  ships.  And  it  was  evident  enough, 
that  the  United  Provinces  would  not  take,  upon 
them  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  truth  the 
ships  of  the  king  or  of  the  parliament.  And  it 
was  only  the  differences  which  were  yet  kept  un 
in  the  houses,  which  kept  them  from  being  uuited 
in  that  demand.  So  tnat  the  prince  knew  that 
nothing  was  more  necessary  than  that  they  should 
be  gone  out  of  the  ports  of  those  provinces,  and 
that  the  States  wished  it  exceedingly. 

Whilst  Bamfield  was  about  the  person  of  the 
duke  of  York,  he  had  infused  into  him  a  marvel- 
loos  desire  to  be  possessed  of  the  government  of 
the  fleet;  but  the  duke  was  convinced  wiih  much 
ado,  that  it  was  neither  safe  for  his  highness,  nor 
for  his  father's  sendee,  that  he  shomd  be  em- 
barked in  it :  and  Bamfield,  by  an  especial  com- 
mand from  the  king,  who  had  discovered  more  of 
his  foul  practices  than  could  be  known  to  the 
prince,  was  not  suffered  to  come  any  more  near 
the  person  of  the  duke.  So  he  returned  into 
England ;  where  he  was  ne\'er  called  in  question 
for  stealing  the  duke  away.  From  this  time  the 
duke,  who  was  not  yet  above  twelveor  thirteen  years 
of  age,  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  with  the 
fleet,  that,  when  there  was  once  a  proposition, 
upon  occasion  of  a  sudden  mutiny  amongst  the 
seamen,  "that  he  should  go  to  Helvoetsluys,  to 
"  appeuamongst  them,"  who  professed  great  duty 
to  niB  highness,  he  was  so  offended  at  it  that  he 
woiddnothearof  it;  andhehad  still  some  servant 
^xmt  him  who  to(^  pains  to  persuade  him,  "  that 
*'  the  council  had  persuaded  the  prince  to  that 
"  designation,  out  of  ill  will  to  his  mghness,  and 
"  that  the  ships  might  deUver  bim  up  to  the  par- 
"  liament.**  So  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  a 
province  had  those  persons,  who,  being  of  the 
king's  council,  served  both  with  great  fidelity; 
every  body  who  was  unsatisfied  (and  nobody  was 
satisfied)  aspersing  them,  or  some  of  them  (for 
their  prejudice  was  not  equal  to  them  all)  in  such 
a  manner  as  touched  the  honour  of  the  rest,  and 
most  reflected  upon  the  king's  own  honour  and 
service. 

It  n-as  evident  enough  that  prince  Rupert  had  a 
long  desire  to  have  that  command  of  the  fleet  put 


into  his  hands ;  and  tliat  deure,  though  curied 
with  all  secrecy,  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
intrigues,  either  to  inflame  the  seamen,  or  to  che- 
rish their  froward  indinationa,  and  increase  the 
prejudice  they  had  to  Batten.  Thesttomey  men- 
tioned this  to  the  diancellor  of  die  exchequer, 
shorUy  after  his  coming  to  the  Hague,  as  a  tmng, 
he  thought,  that  prince  might  be  induced  to  accept 
'  out  of  his  zeal  to  the  king^  service,  if  he  were  in- 
!  vited  to  it ;  and  thereupon  was  willing  to  debate, 
to  what  person  the  government  of  the  fleet  could 
be  committed,  when  it  should  set  sail  from  that 
port,  and  whither  it  should  go.  The  chancellor 
made  no  other  answer  to  him,  than  "  that  it  was 
"  like  to  be  a  charge  of  much  danger  and  hazard ; 
"  that  he  must  not  behere  that  any  body  would 
"  propose  the  undertaking  it  to  prince  Rupert,  or 
I  "  that  the  prince  would  conunand  him  to  under- 
'  "  take  it ;  and  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  that 
"  it  should  be  first  resolved  what  the  fleet  should 
"  do,  uid  whither  it  should  go,  before  a  amiman- 
'*  der  should  be  appointed  over  it.'* 

When  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  waited  so 
many  months  at  Paris  for  the  performance  of  those 
gaudy  {BXHnises  which  the  cardinal  had  made, 
after  ne  saw  in  what  manner  the  prince  of  Wales 
'  himself  was  treated  b^  him,  and  that  he  would 
I  not  suffer  the  least  assistance  to  be  appUed  to  the 
I  affairs  of  England,  in  a  conjuncture  when  very 
httle  would  probably  have  done  the  work,  upon 
j  the  revolt  of  the  fleet,  upon  so  powerful  insurrec- 
i  tions  in  England,  and  possessing  so  many  places 
of  importance  on  the  lung's  behalf,  and  when  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  seemed  so  united  for 
his  majesty's  service,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  even  ready  to  march ;  I  say,  afher 
he  discerned  that  the  cardinal  was  so  far  from 
giving  any  countenance  or  warmth  to  thear  Woom- 
mg  hopes,  that  he  left  nothin^r  undone  towards 

he  cmd^^that  it  was  in  v^  for  him  to  expect 
any  relief  for  Ireland.  And  therefore  he  resolved, 
though  he  had  neither  men,  nor  money,  nor  arms, 
nor  ammunition,  all  which  had  been  very  liberally 
promised  to  transport  with  him,  he  would  yet 
transport  his  own  person,  to  what  evident  danger 
soever  he  was  to  expose  it.  Upon  the  full  assur- 
ance the  cardinal  had  given  him  of  very  substan- 
tial aid,  he  had  assured  the  lord  Inchiquin,  "  that 
"  he  would  be  present  with  him  with  notable  sup- 
"  ply  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  good 
"  officers,  and  some  common  men,"  (which  were 
all  in  readiness,  if  the  money  had  been  paid  to 
entertain  them,)  and  had  likewise  sent  to  many, 
who  had  fonneriy  served  the  king,  and'Uved  now 
quietly  in  the  enemy's  quarters,  upon  the  articles 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  the  marquis  of 
Oimond,  **thaft  they  shomd  expect  his  speedy 
"  arrival." 

And  though  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  sent 
advertisemente  of  the  dehiys  and  obstructions  he 
met  with  in  the  French  court,  so  that  he  did 
almost  despair  of  any  assistance  from  it,  yet  the 
lord  Inchiquin  had  advanced  too  far  to  retire ; 
and  the  lord  Lisle,  who  had  been  sufficiently  pro- 
voked, and  contemned  by  him,  was  gone  mto 
England  with  full  malice,  and  such  information 
(which  was  not  hard  for  him  to  be  furnished  with) 
as  would  put  Cromwell  and  the  army  into  such 
fuiT,  that  his  friends  in  the  parliament,  who  had 
hitherto  sustained  hie  credit,  would  be  very  hardly 
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able  to  support  Urn  longer.  So  that,  as  he  was 
to  expect  a  Btortn  from  thence,  so  he  had  a  very 
sharp  war  to  maintain  against  the  Irish,  led  and 
commanded  by  the  pope's  nuncio ;  which  war  bad 
been  always  carried  on  in  Munater  with  wonderful 
animosity,  and  with  some  circumstances  of  bloodi- 
ness, especially  against  priests,  and  others  of  the 
Roman  clerey,  that  it  was  tctv  hard  to  hope  that 
those  people  would  live  well  tt^rether.  And 
indeed  the  Irish  were  near  rooted  ont  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  tbongh  they  were  powerful 
enoogh  and  strong  in  all  the  otherprovinces.  Here- 
upon the  lord  Inchiouin,  frith  all  possible  earnest- 
ness, writ  to  the  loro  of  Ormond,  "  that,  though 
"  without  any  other  assistance,  he  would  trane- 
"  port  his  own  person by  whose  countenance 
and  authority  he  presumed  the  Irish  might  he 
divided  and  brought  to  reason ;  and  desired  him, 
"  in  the  mean  time  to  send  to  such  of  the  Irish 
"  as  had  dependence  npon  him,  and  who,  he  knew, 
*'  in  their  hearts  did  not  wish  well  to  the  nuncio, 
"  that  they  would  secretly  correspond  with  him, 
"  and  dispose  their  friends  and  dependents  to  con- 
"  cur  in  what  might  advance  the  king's  service ; 
"  to  which  they  did  not  know  that  he  was  inclined, 
"  but  looked  upon  him,  aa  the  Hone  mahaam 
"  and  irrectmduhle  enen^  to  them,  as  be  had 

always  appeared  to  me  to  their  religion,  more 
«  tban  to  their  persons." 

From  the  time  that  the  Irish  entered  into  that 
bloo^  and  foolish  rebellian,  they  had  very  differ- 
ent aMcttons,  intentions,  and  de«gna,iriuch  were 
every  day  improved  in  the  carrying  on  the  war. 
That  part  of  them  which  inhabited  the  Pale,  so 
called  from  a  circuit  of  ground  contained  in  it, 
was  originally  of  English  extraction,  since  the  first 
plantation  by  the  E^^lish  many  ages  past.  And 
thoiwh  they  were  degenerated  into  the  manners 
and  barbarous  customs  of  the  Irish,  and  were  as 
stupidly  transported  with  the  highest  superstition 
of  the  Romish  reli^on,  yet  they  had  always  stea- 
dily adhered  to  the  crown,  and  peifonned  (he  duty 
of  good  sulgects  during  all  thoee  rebellions  which 
the  whote  r^n  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  seldom 
without.  And  (tf  that  temper  moat  of  the  jwonnee  | 
of  Lemster  was :  Mnnster  wu  the  most  |danted  | 
mth  English  of  all  die  provinces  of  Ireland,  and 
though  there  were  many  noblemen  of  that  pro-  ' 
vince  who  were  of  the  oldest  Irish  extractions,  and 
of  those  families  which  had  been  kings  of  Munster, 
yet  many  of  them  had  intermarried  with  the  best 
English  families,  and  so  were  better  bred  and 
more  civilized  than  the  rest  of  the  old  Irish,  and 
lived  regularly  in  obedience  to  the  goremment, 
and  by  comiivance  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  their 
rdi^on,  in  which  they  were  very  zealous,  with 
freedom  and  liberty  enough. 

The  seat  of  the  <AA  Irish,  who  retiuned  the  rites, 
customs,  moaners,  and  ignorance  of  thnr  ances- 
tora,  inthont  any  kind  m  r^irmation  in  cither, 
was  the  prorince  of  Ulster;  not  Hjo  better  cnlli- 
Tated  by  the  ndghbouihood  of  the  Scots,  who 
were  planted  upon  them  is  great  numbers,  with 
circumstances  in  great  rigour,  if  not  of  injustice. 
Here  the  rebellion  was  first  contrived,  cherished, 
and  entered  upon  with  that  horrid  barbarity,  by 
the  O'Neiles,  the  Macgu^res,  and  the  Macma- 
hoons ;  and  though  it  qmckly  spread  itself,  and 
was  entertained  in  the  other  provinces,  (many  per- 
sons of  honoiu*  and  quality  engaging  thenrnvev 
by  d^rees  in  it  for  their  own  security,  as  they 


pretended,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  undia- 
tinguisbing  severity  of  the  lords  justices,  who  de- 
nounced the  war  against  all  Irish  equally,  if  not 
against  all  Roman  cathoHcs ;  which  kind  of  mix- 
ture and  confusion  was  carefully  declined  in  all 
the  orders  and  directions  sent  to  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, but  so  unskilfully  pursued  by  the  justices 
and  council  there,  that  as  they  found  themselves 
without  any  employment  or  bust,  to  tt^uch  they 
had  cheerfuUv  ofiered  thdr  sernce>tbey  concluded, 
that  the  English  Irish  were  as  much  in  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  state  as  the  other,  and  so  resolved  to 
prevent  the  danger  by  as  unwarrantable  courses 
as  the  rest  had  done.)  yet,  I  say,  they  were  no 
sooner  entered  into  the  war,  whicn  was  so  gene- 
rally embraced,  but  there  appeared  a  very  great 
difierence  in  the  temper  and  purposes  of  those 
who  prosecuted  it.  Tney  of  the  more  moderate 
party,  and  whose  main  end  was  to  obtain  liberty 
for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  without  any 
thought  of  declining  their  subjection  to  the  king, 
or  of  invading  his  pren^tive,  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  general  Preston ;  the  other, 
of  the  fiercer  and  more  savage  party,  and  who 
never  meant  to  return  to  their  obedience  of  the 
crown  of  England,  and  looked  npon  all  the  estates 
which  had  ever  been  in  ihe  possession  of  any  (tf 
tiieir  ancestors,  though  forfeited  by  their  treason 
and  rebellion,  as  justly  due  to  them,  and  ravished 
from  them  by  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  marched 
under  the  conduct  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neile ;  both 
generals  of  the  Irish  nation;  the  one  descended 
of  English  extraction  through  many  descmts; 
the  other  pnrely  Irish,  and  of  the  family  of  Tyrone ; 
both  bred  in  the  wars  of  Flanders,  and  both  emi- 
nent commanders  there,  and  of  perpetual  jealousy 
of  each  other ;  the  one  of  the  more  frank  and  open 
nature;  the  other  darker,  less  polite,  and  the 
wiser  man ;  but  both  of  them  then  in  the  head  of 
more  numerous  armies  apart,  than  all  the  king's 
power  conld  bring  into  the  field  against  uther 
of  than. 

This  disparity  in  the  temper  and  humour  a£ 
those  peopb  first  disposed  those  of  the  most  mo- 
derate to  deure  a  peace  shortiy  after  the  rebdlion 
was  begun,  and  produced  the  cessation  that  was 
first  entered  into,  and  the  peace,  which  did  not 
soon  enoueh  ensue  upon  it;  and  which,  upon  the 
matter,  did  provide  ooly  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion ;  but  did  that  in  so  im- 
moderate and  extravagant  a  manner,  as  made  it 
obnoxious  to  all  the  protestants  of  the  king's 
dominions. 

Owen  Roe  O'Neile  refused  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  and  articles  of  that  peace,  though  trans- 
acted and  confirmed  by  their  catholic  council  at 
Kilkenny,  which  was  the  representative  the  Irish 
nation  had  cbosenfortbeconductof  allthecounsels 
for  peace  and  vrar,  and  to  which  they  all  avowed, 
and  had  hitherto  paid,  an  entire  obe^ence.  Ihe 
pope's  nuooo,  wno  about  thi^  time  came  from 
Rtnae,  and  transported  himself  into  that  kingdom, 
applied  himself  to  Owen  O'Neile,  and  took  that 
party  into  his  protection ;  and  so  wrought  upon 
their  clergy,  generally,  that  he  broke  that  peace, 
and  prosecuted  those  who  had  made  it,  with  those 
circumstances  which  have  been  before  remem- 
bered, and  which  necessitated  the  lord  lieutenant 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  the  dty  of 
Dublin  in  the  bands  of  the  parliament ;  the  lord 
Inchiquin  having  likewise  refused  to  consent^ 
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and  submit  to  that  peace,  and  continned  to  make 
the  war  abarply  and  Buccessfullj  a|;^nat  the  Irish 
in  the  province  of  Munster ;  whereof  he  was  pre- 
sident. But  the  nuncio  was  no  sooner  invested 
in  the  supreme  command  of  that  nation  both  by 
sea  and  landi  as  orer  a  people  subject  to  the  pope, 
and  of  a  dwnhuon  beliniging  to  him^  than,  being 
a  man  of  a  fantastical  faumonr,  and  of  an  imperious 
and  proud  nature,  he  behaved  himaelf  bo  ioaolently 
towwrda  all,  (and,  having  brooffht  no  assistance 
to  them  but  the  pope's  bulls,  endeavoured  by  new 
exactions  to  enrich  himsd^)  that  even  the  men  of 
Ulster  were  weary  <A  him;  and  they  who  had 
been  the  instruments  of  the  former  peace  were 
not  wanting  to  foment  those  jealousies  and  dis- 
contents, which  had  produced  that  apphcation  to 
the  queen  and  prince  at  St.  Germams,  and  the 
resolution  of  sending  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
thither  again,  both  which  have  been  related  before. 
And  the  marquis  now  having  given  the  lord  Mus- 
kerry  (who  had  married  his  aist^,  and  was  the 
most  powerful  person  and  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  Munsto'  of  all  the  Irish)  and  other  of  his  friends 
notice  that  the  latA.  Induquin  would  serve  the 
king,  and  therefore  te^pttred  them  to  secret 
correspcmdaKe  with  lum,  and  to  concur  wi&  him 
in  what  he  shotdd  desire  for  the  advancen^t  of 
his  servira,  thejr  found  means  to  hold  such  inter- 
eonne  widi  him,  that,  before  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  arrived  Uiere,  against  all  the  oppoution 
the  nundo  could  make,  a  cessadon  of  arms  was 
concluded  between  the  confederate  catholics  and 
Ae  lord  Inchiquin;  and  the  nuncio  was  driven 
into  Waterford ;  and,  upon  the  matter,  besieged 
there  by  the  ca^lic  Irish ;  and  the  marquis  ar- 
riving at  the  same  time  at  Kinsale,  and  being 
recfflved  by  the  lord  Inchiquin  with  all  imaginable 
duty  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  forltxu  and  con- 
temned nundo  round  it  necessary  to  tranmMrt  liim- 
adf  into  Italy,  leaving  the  kingdwn  cn  Ireland 
under  an  excommamcation,  ana  interdict,  as  an 
apostate  nation;  and  aU  the  province  of  Monster 
jm  iriiich  there  are  many  excellent  P<>rt8)  became 
immediately  and  entirdy  under  the  long's  obedi- 
ence. All  which  being  well  known  to  the  prince 
and  the  coundl,  it  was  eadly  condoded,  "  that  it 
"  was  the  best,  if  not  the  omy  place  the  fleet  could 
"  repair  to though  the  danger  in  conducting  it 
thither  was  visible  enough;  and  therefore  they 
were  glad  that  prince  Rupert  had  made  that  ad- 
vance towards  the  command  of  it,  and  well  satis- 
fied with  the  warineas  of  the  answer  [the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  gave  to  the  attorney 
Herbert]. 

There  was  in  truth  nobody  in  wew  to  whom  the 
ehaige  of  the  fleet  could  be  committed  but  prince 
Rupert :  for  it  was  wdl  known  that  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  besides  his  being  without  much  expe- 
rience q£  the  sea*  was  wesiy  of  it,  and  wonld  oy 
no  means  continue  there;  and  the  seamen  were 
too  much  Im)ke  loose  from  all  kind  of  order,  to 
be  reduced  by  a  commander  of  an  ordinary  rank. 
It  was  as  true,  that  prince  Rupert,  at  that  time, 
WIS  generally  very  ungracious  in  England,  havii^ 
the  misfortime  to  be  no  better  beloved  by  the 
king's  party,  than  he  was  by  the  parliament.  This 
was  an  exception  that  was  foreseen:  and  as 
there  was  no  oXh.ec  choice  of  a  place  to  which  the 
fleet  must  be  carried,  but  Munster ;  and  the  pas- 
sage thither  could  not  but  be  full  of  danger,  in 
tespect  that  the  pailiament  was  without  question 


master  of  the  sea,  (although  the  island  of  Scilly 
being  then  under  the  king's  authority,  and  sir  John 
Greenvil  beang  the  governor  thereof,  made  that 
passage  something  the  more  secure,)  so  this  pur- 

Kse  was  to  be  concealed  as  the  last  secret;  tiiere 
ing  great  danger  that  the  seamen  would  rather 
carry  fOl  the  eUpe  back  again  to  the  pariiamen^ 
than  into  Irdand;  against  which  pMple  Uwy 
had  made  a  war  at  sea  with  drcumstanees  very 
barbarous,  for  they  had  never  fpven  any  quarter, 
but  the  Irish,  as  well  merchants  and  tMssenxers, 
as  mariners,  which  fell  into  their  hanas,  as  nath 
been  said  before,  were  bound  back  to  back,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea ;  so  that  they  could  have  no 
incUnatjon  to  go  into  a  country  whose  people  had 
been  handled  so  cmeUy  by  them. 

Here  again  appeared  another  objection  against 
the  person  of  prince  Rupert,  who  would  never  en- 
dure to  be  subject  to  the  command  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  tliat  kingdom :  and  y^  it  seemed 
most  reasonable  that  the  ships,  whilst  they  staged 
there,  might  be  empbyed  towards  the  nduang 
<tf  Ae  other  parts,  iriiich  were  in  rebelUon :  fae- 
aides  that  then  was  cause  to  fear,  that  the  priim 
would  not  live  with  that  amity  towards  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  as  was  necessary  for  the  public 
service.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the  stra- 
tagem of  haviiw  [urince  Rupert  desired  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet  upon  him  did  not  succeed, 
prince  Rupert  himself  made  the  proposition  to  tlw 
prince  to  take  the  command  of  it  upon  lum,  and  to 
carry  it  whither  his  royal  highness  would  be  pleased 
to  airect.  And  then,  the  whole  matter  being 
debated,  necessity  made  that  to  be  counsellable,  a* 

^'imule.  SoTt  was^resolved  that  prince  Rupert 
should  be  admiral  of  that  fleet,  and  that  it  should 
sail  for  Ireland.  And  the  charge  and  expedition 
aweared  to  be  the  more  hopeful  by  the  presence 
(»  good  cheers,  who  had  hmg  commanded  in  the 
royal  navy:  nr  "niomas  Kettleby,  whtnn  the 
imnce  made  captain  of  his  own  wcojp  the  Ante- 
lope; ar  J<^n  Mennes,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  Swallow,  a  ship  which  he  had  been  captain 
many  years  baEbre ;  and  colonel  lUchard  Fidding, 
who  was  made  c^itain  d[  the  Constant  Rdwma'- 
tion ;  all  worthy  and  frdthfol  men  to  the  kuig*« 
service,  of  long  experience  in  the  service  at  sea, 
and  well  known  and  loved  by  the  seamen. 
With  these  ofEcers,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
who  were  willing  to  spend  thdr'time  m  that  ser- 
vice, prince  Rupert  went  to  Hdvoetsluys,  where 
the  smps  Lay,  and  seemed  to  be  recdved  by  the 
fleet  with  great  joy.  lliey  all  bestirred  themselves 
in  their  several  places  to  get  the  ships  ready  for 
sea,  and  all  those  jHwisions  ndiich  were  necessary, 
in  making  whereof  then  had  not  diligence  enough 
been  used. 

When  they  took  a  strict  snrray  vi  the  ship*, 
the  carpenters  were  all  of  o{Mnion,  "that the  Con- 

vertincv  a  ship  of  the  secMid  rank,  that  carried 
"  ssventy  guns,  was  too  kAA  and  decayed  to  be 
"  now  set  out  in  avrinter  voyage,  uid  in  so  roi^h 
"  seas,  and  that  when  a  great  dral  of  money  shomd 
"  be  laid  out  to  mend  her,  she  would  not  be  ser- 
"  viceable  or  safe."  And  it  did  appear,  that  when 
the  officers  of  the  navy  had  fitted  her  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  they  had  declared,  "  that, 
"  when  sue  came  in  again,  she  would  not  be  6t 
"  for  more  use,  but  must  be  laid  upon  the  stocks." 
Whereupon  tlw  ship  was  brought  into  Udvoet- 
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ahiys,  upon  the  Dext  springtide,  and  examined  by 
the  best  Dutch  carpenters  and  surveyors;  and  all 
being  of  the  same  mind,  information  was  sent  by 
prince  Rupert  to  the  prince  of  the  wholes  who 
thereupon  gave  direction  forthe  sale  of  theordnance, 
and  whatsoever  else  would  yield  money :  all  which 
was  applied  to  the  victualling  and  setting  out  the 
rest,  without  which  no  means  could  have  been 
found  to  have  done  it ;  so  much  ill  husbandry  had 
been  used,  and  so  much  direct  cheating  in  the 
managing  all  the  monay  that  been  raited 
upon  the  prises. 

Prince  Rupert  reroamed  all  the  time  atHelvoet- 
aluys,  tin  all  was  ready  to  set  sul,  and  had,  with 
noUble  vigour  and  success,  suppressed  two  or 
three  mutinies,  in  one  of  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  throw  two  or  three  seamen  overi>oard  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  arms.  When  he  wanted 
any  thing,  he  always  writ  to  the  chancellor,  whom 
of  all  the  council  he  most  esteemed ;  and  twice  in 
that  time  he  writ  to  the  prince  to  send  the  chan- 
ceUor  to  Helvoetaluys,  to  advise  with  him  upon 
some  particulars ;  who  went  accordingly  in  very 
cold  seasons,  and  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  him, 
commonly  to  compose  some  differences  between 
him  and  the  offi<»r8.  All  subordioi^  officers  were 
af^inted,  ctmunisskners  for  the  sale  of  all  prize 
goods,  and  ships  that  ahould  be  taken,  treasnrers 
and  MymaateraiwiBtiungand  paying  and  receiv- 
i^aUmomeai;  andanesteblishnaenttiDrtbewhote 
too  rq^nlar  and  strict  tobeobsored:  and  though 
all  persons  onplOTed  were  wdl  known,  and  ai>* 
proved  by  prince  Rupert,  and  most  of  them  nomi- 
nated by  himsdf,  yet  he  thought  it  fit  after  to 
change  that  constitution,  and  by  degrees  brought 
the  whole  receipts  and  issues  under  his  own  ma- 
nagement, and  sole  government.  When  all  was 
ready  he  came  to  the  Hague  to  take  leave  of  Ihe 
prince,  and  returned,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
Decembw  he  set  sail  for  Ireland,  met  with  good 
prizes  in  the  way,  and  arrived  safely  at  Kin  sale : 
nor  had  he  been  long  gone  out  of  Holland,  when 
the  prince  had  a  sfar^rd  evidence  how  nnsecure  a 
longer  abode  woold  have  been  there,  by  aome  par- 
liament ships  coming  into  that  road,  and  senoing 
thar  men  on  shore,  who  at  noon^  burnt  the 
Convertine  within  the  ytrj  town  of  Helvoeteluys, 
nor  did  the  States  make  any  expoatnlation,  or  do 
any  justice  for  the  afihint  offimd  to  thenudve^ 
and  their  government. 

In  this  calamitous  state  of  affairs  there  seemed 
to  be  no  hope  left,  but  that  by  treaty  the  king 
might  yet  be  restored  to  such  a  condition,  that 
there  mi^ht  be  those  roots  left  in  the  crown,  from 
whence  its  former  power  and  prertx^tive  might 
sprout  out  hereafter,  and  flourish.  The  commis- 
Hionera  for  the  treaty  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  whilst  Crom- 
mll  yet  remuned  in  his  northern  progress,  and 
Mb  army  itivided  into  several  parts  tor  Uie  finish- 
ing lus  conquest;  viaeh  was  the  reason  that  all 
tl»y  who  wished  ill  to  the  treaty,  and  that  it 
might  prove  ineffeetoal,  had  wed  and  interposed 
all  the  de^n  they  could,  that  he  might  return  be- 
fore it  begun,  as  they  who  wished  it  mi^t  succeed 
well,  wNe  aa  soUdtons,  that  it  might  be  concluded 
before  that  time ;  which  made  tnem  the  less  to 
insut  upon  man^  particulars  both  in  the  proposi- 
tioos  and  the  instructiona,  wluch  th«r  hoped 
might  be  more  o^aUe  of  rcrae^  in  the  trea^ 
than  brfore  it. 


They  stayed  three  days  in  the  island  before  the 
treaty  begun,  which  was  time  littie  enough  to  pre- 
pare tbe  bouse  for  the  king's  reception  at  Newport, 
and  adjusting  many  circumstances  of  the  treaty. 
In  that  time  they  waited  several  times  on  the  king, 
with  great  show  of  outward  duty  and  respect ;  and 
though  none  of  them  durst  adventure  to  see  the 
king  in  private,  they  communiciUed  fneAj  with 
some  of  those  Iwds,  and  others,  who,  with  the 
parhament's  leave,  were  nnne  to  attend  the  king 
during  the  time  of  the  treaty.  And  so  they  founa 
means  to  advertise  his  majesty  f^nany  particulars, 
wUch  thev  thought  necessary  for  him  to  knowj 
which  made  impressions  upon  him,  as  the  informa- 
tion proceeded  trom  persons  better  orworse  affected 
to  him.  And  many  of  those  who  had  liberty  to 
attend,  wa«  competent  ctmndereri  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  said. 

The  truth  is,  there  were  amongst  the  commis- 
sioners many  who  had  been  earned  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  stream,  and  would  be  glad  of  those 
concessions  which  the  kin^  would  very  cheerfully 
have  granted ;  an  act  of  indrannity  and  oblivion 
being  what  they  were  principally  concerned  in. 
And  of  all  the  rest,  who  were  more  passionate  for 
the  n^tia,  and  a«dnst  the  church,  there  was  no 
man,  except  sir  Hany  Vane,  who  did  not  denre 
tb;^  a  peace  might  be  estabhahed  that  treaty. 
For  as  an.  die  other  lords  denred,  in  thnr  own 
natures  and  affections,  no  mom  than  that  thdr 
tranwreasions  might  never  more  be  celled  to  re- 
membrance; so  the  lord  Say  himedf  ^who  was  aa 
proud  of  his  qualitv,  and  of  being  distinguished 
mmi  other  men  by  nis  titi^  as  any  man  ahve)  well 
foresaw  what  would  become  of  his  peerage,  if  the 
treaty  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  army  ahould  make 
their  own  model  of  the  government  thev  would 
submit  to,  (as  undoubtedly  they  resolved  soorUy  to 
do,)  and  therefore  he  did  all  he  could  to  work  uj^n 
the  king  to  yield  to  what  was  proposed  to  him, 
and,  afterwards,  upon  the  parliament,  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  his  majee^  had  yielded.  But  the 
advice  they  all  gave,  of  wnat  inclinations  or  affec- 
dons  soever  they  were,  was  the  same,  **  Uut  lus 
"  majesty  should,  forthwith,  and  vithont  ddajwg 
"  it  to  the  exjnratitm  of  the  term  asmgned  by  the 
"  periiatnent  fw  the  treaty,"  (which  was  forty 
da^,)  "  yield  to  the  fall  dnnands  which  were  made 
"  m  uie  propoutions."  Thar  only  argument  waa, 
"  that,  if  he  did  not,  or  not  do  it  quicUy,  the  armv 
"  would  proceed  their  own  way,  and  lud  enougn 
"  declarea,thattheywoulddepoee  the  king,  change 
"  the  government,  and  settle  a  republic  by  their 
"  own  rules  and  invention."  And  this  advertise- 
ment was  as  well  believed  by  those  of  the  king's 
own  party,  as  by  the  commiasioners  themselves. 

Before  the  treaty  begun,  the  comnussioners  made 
it  known  to  the  king,  "  that  ttuiy  could  not  admit 

that  any  person  should  he  present  in  the  room 
"  whoe  the  treaty  shouM  b^  much  leas  that  an^ 
"  man  ahould  weeume  to  speak,  or  interpoae  his 
"  opimon  or  advice,  upon  any  matter  that  should 
"  be  in  debate :  that  they  were  conunissionwB  sent 
"  from  the  parHament  to  treat  with  his  majesty, 
"  and  irith  him  alone ;  and  that  they  might  not 
"  permit  any  particular  and  private  persons  toop- 
"  pose  or  confer  with  them  upon  the  demands  of 
"  the  parliament."  So  that  albeit  the  parliament 
had  given  leave  to  the  several  bishops,  and  other 
divines,  and  to  many  lawyers  of  eminency,  to  wait 
on  his  m^esty,  upon  his  desire,  that  wef  might 
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inBtruct  and  inform  him  in  all  difficult  cases  which 
related  to  reh^on  or  the  law  of  the  land,  they  were 
like  to  be  of  little  use  to  him  now  they  were  come, 
if  they  might  not  be  present  at  the  debate,  and 
offer  such  advice  to  his  m^esty,  as  upon  emergent 
occasions  he  shontd  stand  in  need  of,  or  reouire 
from  them.  At  last  they  were  contented,  ana  his 
majesty  was  obl^d  to  w  contented  too,  that  they 
might  stand  behind  a  curtain,  and  bear  all  that 
was  said,  and  when  any  such  difficulty  occurred  as 
would  require  consultation,  his  majesty  miffht  retire 
to  his  chamber^  and  call  those  tomm,  with  whom 
he  would  advise,  to  attend  him,  and  might  then 
return  a^;aitt  into  the  room  for  the  treaty,  and 
declare  his  own  resolution.  This  was  the  unequal 
and  unreasonable  prelinunary  and  condition,  to 
which  the  king  was  compelled  to  submit  b^ore 
the  treaty  cotdd  begin. 

They  who  had  not  seen  the  king  in  a  year's 
time  (for  it  n-as  little  lees  firom  the  time  that  he 
had  left  Hampton  Court)  found  his  countenance 
eztremdy  altered.  From  the  time  that  his  own 
servants  nad  been  taken  from  him,  be  would  never 
suAr  lus  hair  to  be  cut,  nor  cai«d  to  have  any 
new  dotliea ;  so  diat  his  aspect  and  apoeuance 
was  very  diSferent  from  what  it  had  nsea  to  be : 
otherwise,  his  health  was  good,  and  he  was  much 
more  cbeerftd  in  his  discourses  towards  all  men 
than  could  have  been  imagined,  after  such  morti- 
fication of  all  kinds.  He  was  not  at  all  dejected 
in  bia  spirits,  but  earned  himself  with  the  same 
majesty  ne  had  used  to  do.  His  hair  was  all  gray, 
which,  making  all  others  very  sad,  made  it  thought 
that  he  had  sorrow  in  his  countenance,  which  ap- 
peared only  by  that  shadow. 

Upon  Monday  the  i8th  of  September,  the  treaty 
begun,  and  the  commissioners  presented  their  com- 
mission to  his  majesty,  to  treat  with  him  person- 
ally, upon  the  propositions  presented  formerly  at 
Hampton  Court,  concerning  the  kingdom  of  &ig- 
hnd  and  Ireland  only,  and  upon  such  propositions 
aa  should  be  offered  nther  by  his  majesty,  or  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  according  to  their  in- 
structions, &c.  Though  the  king  knew  very  well, 
that  Cromwell  had  so  totally  subdued  Scotland, 
that  he  had  not  left  any  man  there  in  the  least 
authority  or  power,  who  did  so  much  as  pretend 
to  wish  well  to  him,  and  that,  in  truth,  Cromwell 
had  as  much  the  command  there  as  Argyle  him- 
self had,  who  was  but  his  creature,  yet,  either  to 
recover  their  broken  spirits,  or  to  manifest  his  own 
royal  compassion  for  them,  he  told  the  commis- 
sioners, "that,  when  the  propositions  had  been 
**  delivered  to  bim  at  Hampton  Court,  the  Scottish 
**  interest  was  so  involved  in  them,  that  it  could 

be  hardly  separable  from  that  of  Ei^^and :  that 
"  it  concerned  lum,  as  king  <tf  both  kingdoms,  to 
*'  hejuit  and  equal  between  both;  and  that  though 
**  they  had  no  anthority  to  treat  for  any  thing  but 
"  what  related  to  Enjgland,  yet  he,  who  was  to 
**  provide  for  the  publS  peace,  (which  could  hardly 
**  DC  provided  for,  except  the  Scots  were  compre- 
'*  hendedinthis  treaty,)  did  desire,  that  they  would 
"  send  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  give  a 
"  pass  for  one  of  the  servants  to  go  into  Scot- 
"  land,  to  invite  the  council  there  to  send  some- 
"  body  au&orized  by  that  kingdom,  who  might 
"  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  parliament :" 
and  to  that  purpose  his  majesty  delivered  th«n  a 
paper  in  writing  to  he  sent  by  mem  to  the  parlia- 
ment, telling  them  at  the  same  time,  "  that  it  was 


"  never  his  desire  or  meaning,  that  they  should 
"  meddle  in  the  government  of  England,  but  only 
"  should  treat  concerning  the  peace,  to  the  end 
"  that  that  might  be  duraole."  But  the  commis- 
sioners alleged,  that  "  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
"  receive  and  transmit  that,  or  any  other  paper,  to 
"  the  pfu-liament,  that  referred  to  that  kingdom ; 
"  and  they  besought  him  to  f[ive  them  l(»ve,  aa 
"  an  evidence  of  their  duty,  to  inform  him  of  what 
*'  iU  consequence  the  tnmsmission  of  that  paper 
"at  that  time  might  be  to  the  ^ty  itaeUl" 
Whereupon  he  dechned  sending;  it  by  a  messenger 
of  his  own  for  the  present,  (which  he  intended  to 
have  done,)  being  unwilbng  to  give  any  occasion 
of  dispute  or  jealonsy  so  euly,  and  bdieving  that 
after  he  should  have  gotten  a  good  understanding 
with  the  two  houses,  in  what  was  of  immediate 
concemmenttoEngiand,he  should  more  effectually 
transmit  that,  or  any  other  paper,  for  the  more 
easy  composing  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

Then  they  presented  their  first  proposition  to 
hig  majesty ;  "  that  he  would  revoke  all  declara- 
"  tinns,  and  commissions  granted  heretofore  by 
"  him  against  the  parliament."  Whereupon  bis 
majesty  desired,  "  that  be  might  see  all  the  pro- 
"  positions,  they  had  to  make  to  him,  together; 
"  that  he  might  the  better  consider  what  satisfac- 
"  tion  he  comd  g^ve  them  upon  the  whole :"  which 
they  would  not  ]neld  to  without  much  importu- 
nity, and  at  last  delivered  them  with  reluctancy, 
as  a  thing  they  were  not  sure  they  ought  to  do. 
And  though  their  commission  referred  to  instruc- 
tions, andnis  majesty  desired  that  he  might  have  a 
view  of  those,  they  peremptorily  refused  to  let  bim 
have  a  sight  of  them ;  and  only  told  him,  "  that 
"  they  were  directed  by  their  instructions,  first  to 
"  treat  upon  the  proposition  they  had  already 
"  presented  to  him,  concerning  the  revocation  of 
"  the  declarations,  &c.  and  in  the  next  place,  of 
"  the  ehurch,  then  of  the  militia,  and  fourthly  of 
"  Ireland,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
"  positions  in  order;"  and  they  declared  likewise 
that,  "  by  thdr  instructions,  they  were  not  to  enter 
"  upon  any  new  propositicKia,  oefore  diey  should 
"  have  received  his  majesty's  final  answer  to  what 
"  was  first  proposed." 

Hereupontbekingdemanded  of  them,  "whether 
"  they  had  power  and  authority  to  recede  from  any 
"  particular  contained  in  their  propositions,  or  to 
"  consent  to  any  altenUions,  if  his  majesty  should 
"  pve  them  good  reason  so  to  do  ?"  To  which 
they  answered  very  magisterially,  "that  they  were 
"  ready  to  debate,  to  snew  how  reasonable  their 
"  desires  were,  and  that  there  could  be  no  reason 
"  why  they  should  alter  or  recede  from  them ;  but 
"  if  his  majesty  did  satisfy  them,  ther  should  do 
"  therein  aa  they  were  warranted  by  tnrir  instrac- 
"  tions."  These  limitations  and  restiietioiu  in  a 
matter  of  that  importance,  wUch  contained  a  new 
frame  of  govemittent,  and  an  altoation  of  bH  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  almost  damped 
and  stifled  all  the  hope  his  majesty  had  entertained 
of  good  from  this  treaty.  However,  he  resolved 
to  try  if  consenting  to  the  substantial  part  of  any 
proposition  would  pve  them  satisfaction ;  and  so, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  preamble  of  that  pro- 
position, whicn  they  had  dehvered  to  him,  he  de- 
clared in  writing,  which  he  deUvered  to  them, 
"  that  be  was  wdling  to  grant  the  body  of  their 
"  proposition,  that  was  to  recall  all  declarations, 
"  &c."   But  they  immediately  returned  another 
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paper  to  him,  in  which  they  asid,  "  his  majesty 
"  had  left  unanswered  the  moat  essential  part  of 
"  thrar  proposition,"  repeating  the  words  in  the 
preamble,  which  redted,  "  that  the  two  houses  of 
"  parliament  had  heen  necessitated  to  enter  into  a 
"  war  in  their  just  and  lawful  defence ;  and  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  England  had  entered  into  a 
"  w^emn  leaffue  and  covenant  to  jnosecate  the 
"■Rme;*'  and  BO  iustifying  all  that  had  been  done, 
&c.  To  all  which  they  very  Tehemently  pressed 
**  hia  majesty's  approbation  and  consent,  as  the 
"  most  necessary  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace, 
**  and  the  indispensable  expectation  of  the  two 
i "  bouses  and  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  the 
j "  two  bouses,  and  the  kin^^dom,  could  not  decline 
■ "  this  particular  demand,  without  which  they  could 
, "  not  believe  themselves  to  be  in  any  security ; 
; "  since,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  who  had 

i  "  adhered  to  the  parliament,  might  seem  guilty  of 

{  "  raisincf  war  against  the  king,  and  so  to  be  guilty 

' "  of  high  treason  by  the  statute  of  the  25th  year 
"  of  kin^  Edward  the  Third :  whereas  by  the  con- 
"  struction  end  equity  thereof  they  were  justified ; 
"  and  therefore  that  the  consentii^  to  this  pream- 
"  ble  was  so  enential,  that  without  it  the  parlia- 
"ment  would  be  thought  guilty;  which  Huy 
'*  hoped  his  m^esty  did  not  deore  it  should. 
And  that  this  might  make  the  deeper  impression 
upon  him,  the  lord  Say,  in  the  debate  of  it,  twice 
repeiUed,  with  more  passion  than  was  natural  to 
his  constitution,  "that  he  did  tremble  to  think 
"  how  sad  the  consequence  would  be,  if  what  they 
"  now  pressed  should  be  denied."  And  others 
siud,  that  "  it  was  no  more  than  his  majesty  had 
"  heretofore  granted  in  the  act  of  indemnity  that 
"  he  had  passed  in  Scotland ;  and  if  he  should 
"  now  refuse  to  do  it  in  England,  there  would  be 
"  a  speedy  end  put  to  the  treaty,  without  entering 
"  upon  any  of  toe  other  propositions."  The  kin^ 
was  so  much  pwplexed  and  offended  with  this 
impudent  way  oT  reasoning,  that  he  told  those 
mth  whom  he  consulted,  and  writ  the  same  to  the 
prince  his  aon,  "that  the  long  restraint  he  bad 
"  endured  in  the  castle  of  Cansbrook,  was  not  a 
"  greater  evidence  of  the  captivity  of  his  person, 
"  nor  was  he  more  senuUe  of  it,  than  this  was  of 
"  the  captivi^  tif  lus  mind,  by  his  being  forced  to 
"  dechne  those  answers  and  arguments  which  were 
"  proper  to  the  support  of  his  cause,  and  which 
"  must  have  brought  blushes  over  the  faces  of  the 
"  commissioners,  and  to  frame  others  more  sea- 

.  "  sonable  and  fit  to  be  offeroi  to  men  in  that  con- 
"  dition  from  him  who  waa  to  receiTe,  and  not 

, "  give  conditions." 

However,  this  proposition  was  of  so  horrid, and 
monstrous  a  nature,  so  contrary  to  the  known 
tnth,  and  so  destructive  to  justice  and  govern- 
ment, that  it  seemed  to  naturalixe  rebellion,  and 
to  make  it  current  in  the  kingdom  to  all  posterity, 

'  that  hia  nugest^  could  not  forbear  to  tell  them, 
"  that  no  act  of  parliament  could  make  that  to  be 
"  true,  which  waa  notoriously  known  to  be  false ; 
"  that  this  treaty  must  be  the  foundation  of  the 
"  future  peace  and  security,  and  what  was  herein 

>  "  provided  for  both  could  never  be  called  in  quea- 
"  tion ;  that  he  was  most  willing,  that  it  should  be 
"  made  very  penal  to  every  man  to  reproach  an- 
"  other  for  any  thing  he  bad  done  during  the  late 
"  troubles,  upon  what  provocation  soever."  He 
put  them  in  nund,  "  tnat  it  was  well  known  to 
"  some  of  them,  that  the  act  of  indemnity  in  Scot- 


"  land  waa  passed  when  his  majesty  was  not  there, 
"  nor  any  commissioner  appomtea  by  him ;  tiiat 
"  it  was  prepared  and  drawn  by  his  attorney  gene- 
"  ral  of  that  kingdom,  who  was  then  of  the  par^ 
"  that  was  against  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  it 

was  no  wonder  that  be  called  those  of  his  own 
"  side,  loyal  subjects,  and  good  Christians,  in  the 
**  preamble  of  that  act;  wUch  was  never  seen  by 

hia  mweety,  though  it  was  confirmed  indeed, 
"  with  the  othff  acts  which  had  passed  in  that 
**  disorderly  time,  by  his  majesty  upon  the  con- 
"  elusion  of  the  peace,  and  their  return  to  their 
"  obedience;  and  that,  when  that  should  be  the 
"  case  here,  he  would  ^e  them  all  the  appdla- 
"  tions  they  should  desuc,  and  as  unquestionable 
"  securibr  as  they  could  wish."  To  all  which 
they  made  no  other  reply,  and  that  unanimously, 
"  but  that  they  could  not  oelieve  themselves  secure, 
"  if  that  preamble  was  not  entirely  consented  to." 

'Hiis  re&actory  obstinate  adherence  of  the  com- 
missioners to  their  own  will,  without  any  shadow 
of  reason,  prevailed  nothing  upon  the  king ;  inso- 
much as  he  was  inclined  to  run  the  hazard  of  the 
present  dissolution  of  the  treatr,  and  to  undergo 
all  the  inconTeniences  and  miacD^  which  prom- 
bly  might  attend  it,  rather  than  to  sacrince  his 
honour,  and  the  justice  of  his  cauae,  to  their  inso- 
lent demand,  until  he  had  entered  into  a  serious 
deliberation  with  those  persons  who  were  about 
him,  of  whose  affixtions  to  him  he  had  all  assur- 
ance, and  of  the  great  abilities  and  tmderstanding 
of  most  of  (hem  he  had  a  very  just  esteem.  They 
all  represented  to  him,  from  toe  conference  they 
had  with  such  of  the  commissioners,  who,  they 
were  confident,  sfmke  to  them  as  they  thought  and 
believed,  "  that  if  there  were  no  expedient  found 
"  out  to  give  more  satisfaction  upon  this  first  pro- 
"  position,  than  his  majesty  had  yet  offered,  as 
"  soon  as  the  commissioners  should  give  account 
"  of  it  to  the  two  houses,  they  would  be  presenUy 
"recalled;  and  the  treaty  be  at  ui  end :  and  then 
"  it  would  be  universally  declared  and  believed, 
"  how  untrue  soever  the  assertion  was,  that  the 
"  Idng  refused  to  secure  the  parliament,  and  all 
"  who  had  adhered  to  them,  from  a  prosecution 
"  by  law ;  upon  which  they  thought  it  to  no  pur- 
"  pose  to  proceed  farther  in  the  treaty :  whereas  if 
'*  his  majesty  had  condescended  to  them  in  that 
"  particular,  which  concerned  the  Uves  and  for- 
"  tunes  of  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  have 
"  given  him  such  satisfaction  in  all  other  parti- 
"  culars,  as  a  full  and  happy  peace  must  have 
"  ensued." 

>  Then  the  lawyers  informed  him,  "that  hia  giving 
"  way  to  a  recital  in  a  new  law,  which  was  not  a 
"  declaratory  law  of  what  the  taw  was  formerly  in 
*'  being,  concerning  the  business  in  qneation,  and 
"  only  in  a  preamue  to  a  law  for  recalling  dedaia- 
"  tions,  &c.  did  not  make  their  actions  lawful,  if 
"  they  were  not  so  before ;  nor  did  it  take  away 
"  from  those  who  had  adhered  to  him,  any  defence 
"  or  benefit  the  former  laws  had  given  to  them  j 
"  nor  would  his  party  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
"  they  had  always  been :  for  his  majesty  had  al- 
"  ways  offered,  in  all  his  declarations,  that  they 
"  who  followed  him,  and  who  were  by  them  called 
"  deUnquents,  should,  at  all  times,  submit  to  atrial 
"  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  if  they  should  be 
"  found  guilty  of  any  crime,  they  should  not  be 
"  protected  by  him.  And  it  was  evident,  by  thar 
"  not  prosecuting  any  one  unce  they  were  fallen 
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"  into  their  hands,  in  any  le^  waj,  that  they  do 
"  not  think  their  tnnagiaBBioiu  can  be  poaiehed 

Upon  these  teaaout,  and  the  jdnt  advice  and 
inqwrtnnity  of  all  about  hinii  aa  well  the  divines 
as  the  lawyers,  the  king  first  delivoed  a  paper  ia 
writing  to  the  commissioners,  in  which  he  declared, 
**  that  nothing  that  should  be  put  in  wridi^  con- 
*'  ceming  anv  proposition,  or  part  of  any  propoai- 
**  tion,  should  be  binding,  prdudicial,  or  made 
*'  use  of,  if  the  treaty  shoiild  break  off  without 
**  efiect:"  and  the  commissioners  presentedanother 
paper  in  wriUng,  in  which  they  niUy  consented  to 
that  declaration,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  said  de- 
claration. Thereupon  the  king  consented  to  pass 
the  first  proposition,  wi^  the  preunble  to  it, 
idbeit,  he  said, "  that  he  well  foresaw  the  aaperaions 
*'  it  would  expose  him  to ;  ^  he  hoped  his  good 
*'  Bulgects  w(nild  confess  tliat  it  was  but  a  part  of 
"  the  price  he  had  paid  for  Adr  heae&t,  and  the 
"  peace  of  his  ^miniona.'* 

The  first  proportion  bdogthus  consented  to  as 
they  could  wish,  they  delivensd  their  second  con- 
cerning religion  and  the  church ;  which  compre- 
hended "  tlu  utter  abolishing  episcopacy,  and  all 

jurisdictioii  exercised  by  archoishops,  bishops, 
"  deans  and  chapters,  and  alienating  their  lands, 
"  which  should  be  sold  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
"  the  commonwealth ;  the  covenant ;  which  was 
"  presented  to  bis  majesty  to  take  himself,  and  to 
"  mipose  upon  all  others :  the  Common-Prayer 
**  and  public  Liturgy  of  the  church  to  be  abolished, 
"  and  taken  away ;  and  that  the  reformation  of 
**  religion,  accorcUtw  to  the  covenant,  in  such 
*<  manner  as  both  mmaea  had,  or  ahould  agree, 
*'  after  coitsultati<m  with  divines,  should  be  settled 
"  by  act  of  parUament  which,  the  king  told 
them,  "  exceeded  the  implicit  futh  of  the  church 
"  o(  Rome ;  which  only  obliges  her  proselytes 
"  to  what  she  does  hold,  wan  to  what  she 

shalL"  It  required  "  the  establishinff  the  pres- 
"  byterian  government,  the  directory,  toe  articles 
"  of  Christian  religion,"  (a  body  whereof  they 
presented,)  "  the  suppressing  innovations  in 
"  churches ;  the  better  advancement  of  preach- 
*'  ing,  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day;  a  bill 
"  against  pluralities  and  non-residency  ;  several 
<■  acts  against  papists ;  and  the  taking  and  im- 
"  posing  the  covenant." 
^  This  pregnant  proposiUon,  containing  so  many 
monstrous  particulars,  suilidentlr  warned  hia  ma- 
jesty, how  unpossible  it  would  oe  to  give  than 
satisfoction  in  all;  and  therefore  having,  by  con- 
senting to  the  entire  first  propoaitioii,  pid  it  out  of 
their  power  to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  to  teU 
the  people, "  that  the  king,  at  the  entrance  into  it, 
**  had  denied  to  give  them  any  security  for  their 
**  lives  and  fbrtimes,"  he  thought  it  now  fit  to 
offer  to  the  commisdonos  a  proposition  of  bis  own/ 
that  both  the  parliament,  and  tlie  people,  might 
clearly  discern  bow  much  of  bis  own  right  and  dig- 
nity he  would  sacrifice  for  their  peace;  sind  which, 
he  thought,  might  prevent  the  designs  of  those 
who  might  endeavour,  upon  one  ungle  proposi- 
tion, or  part  of  a  proposition,  to  break  the  treaty. 

His  own  proposition  contained,  in  very  few 
words,  but  three  particulars:  i.  "That  he  might 
"  enjoy  lua  liberty:  a.  That  his  revenue  might  be 
"  restored  to  him :  3.  That  an  act  of  oUivion 
"  might  pass which*  he  very  well  knew,  would 
be  moat  grateful  to  thoae  who  aeemed  to  value  it 


leaat,  as  it  would  exempt  his  own  fiienda  from  a 
worid  of  ilkf^  and  unjiut  vexations. 
1  TlieGonimistfoiKrBidMdlutdyrefhaedtoBBDdit 
no  the  houses,  though  they  hra  no  autbmity  to 
lanawer  it  themadves.  Theyaaid,  "it  rathn  con- 
I''  tained  an  answer  to  all  ibea  |WopoealionB,  than 
i"  was  a  single  proposition  of  his  own ;  and  that 
1"  the  sole  end  of  making  it  was  to  cajole  the 
I" people;"  which,  the  king  told  them,  "better 
Y'  oecame  him  to  do  than  any  body  dse.**  But 
when  they  peremptorily  refused  to  transmit  it  to 
the  houses,  the  kmg  sent  an  express  of  his  own 
to  deliver  it;  which  being  done,  after  some  days' 
'  deliberation,  the  houses  returned  no  other  answer 
to  the  king,  "than  that  his  proposition  was  not 
"  satisfBCtory."  In  the  mean  time  the  commis- 
sioners preaaed  for  hia  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
thdj-  propontion,  for  the  abolishing  of  biahc^. 
It  would  ne  very  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  set 
down  at  large  the  dispute,  and  arguments  which 
were  used  on  both  sides  upon  this  subject.  Hie 
commissioners,  who  would  not  suffer  any  of  the 
king's  servants  to  be  so  much  as  present  when  any 
thing  of  the  treaty  was  agitated,  thought  fit  now 
to  k^  loose  their  own  cle^  upon  the  kiog;  who 
waa  much  better  versed  in  the  argument  thau 
they  were. 

I  That  which  tbey  ui^d  most,  was  the  common 
lallegations,  "  that  bishop  and  presbvter  in  the 
r"  scripture  language  signified  one  ana  the  same 
''thin^:  that,  iuheaposues  exercised  a  larger  juris- 
\'  diction,  it  had  been  Slanted  to  them  as  apoedes, 
f '  and  concerned  not  their  successors,  to  wtuxn  no 

such  airthority  had  been  granted,  nor  any  supe- 
^*  riority  over  other  presbyters,  who  were  of  the 
"  same  Unction  widi  them."  llien  they  invraghed 
vehemently  against  "  lords  Inahops ;  their  pride, 
"  and  lustre ;  and  as  tbey  all  behaved  thanselves 
with  that  rudeness,  as  if  they  meant  to  be  no  longer 
subject  to  a  king,  as  well  as  to  a  bishop ;  so  two 
kof  them  very  phdnly  and  fiercely  told  the  king, 
' '  that  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  utter  aboUshinc 
I"  of  episcopacy,  he  would  be  damned;"  with  which 
his  majesty  was  not  moved.  The  men,  Jenkins 
and  Spurstow,  lived  after  the  return  of  king  Charles 
the  Second,  and,  according  to  the  modesty  of  that 
race  of  people,  came  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand,  and 
continued  the  same  sesl  in  all  seditious  attempts. 

The  lung  pressed  them  with  those  texts  of  scrip- 
ture which  nave  been  constantly  urged  by  those 
who  nuuntain  the  jma  dimnmn  of  biahopa,  uie  au- 
thority of  the  ftthers,  and  the  government  of  an 
Christian  churches  fbr  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
particularly  <^  the  diurch  of  England,  befire  and 
since  the  reformation,  by  constant  and  uniform 
practice  and  usage;  which  could  not  but  be  by 
themselves  acknowledged  to  have  been  by  bi^ops. 
The  commissioners  relieved  their  ill  mannered 
^ergy,  and  ur^ed,  "  that  whatsoever  was  not  of 
"  divine  institution  might  very  lawfiilly  be  altered ; 
"  for  if  it  had  its  original  from  men,  it  might  by 
"  men  be  changed,  or  reversed :  that  episcopacy 
"  as  it  was  establifJied  in  the  church  by  the  laws 
"  of  England,  was  not  that  episcopacy  that  was 
"  mentioned  or  prescribed  in  scripture ;  and  there- 
"  fore  the  laws  which  supported  it  might  be  justlj^ 
'*  taken  away ;  which,  they  said,  was  the  reason 
*'  that  had  induced  many  men  who  were  not  ene- 
"  mies  to  episcopacy,  to  take  the  covenant ;  which 
'*  obl^^  them  to  tuce  the  present  hiezarchy  awav.*' 

In  a  word  they  urged  "  the  practice  of  ama 
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7^  king  proposes  to  suspend  episcopacy  for  thne  years. 


xdoniied  dniKhes,  and  that  hia  nujcBty  insi^^ 
"upon  the  pnaervation  of  ^nscopacy,  as  emen- 
"  tially  neceasaiy,  waa  to  reproach  and  condemn 
**  them."  To  which  he  answered,  "  that  both 
'*  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  most  learned  men  of  the 
*'  reformed  churchea>  had  approved  and  commend- 
"  ed  the  e{H8copal  government  in  Enf{huid;  and 
"  many  of  them  had  bewailed  themselves,  that  they 
"  were  not  permitted  to  retain  that  covemment." 

Besides  all  their  arffuments  in  pubhc,  which  bis 
majesty  with  wonderml  acuteness  fully  answered, 
and  delivered  his  answers  in  writing  to  them, 
(which  none  of  them  ever  after  undertook  to  reply 
unto,)  they  found^means  in  private  to  advertise  the 
king,  that  is,  such  of  them  who  were  known  to 
wish  well  to  him,  "  that  they  were  of  his  majesty's 
"jiid^;ment  with  reference  to  tlw  government, 
'*  which  they  hoped  might  yet  be  preserved,  but 
"  not  by  the  metnod  his  majesty  pursued :  that  all 
"  the  reasonable  hope  of  preserving  the  crown. 
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"  that  engagement  with  reference  to  the  goram- 
"ment  ^  the  church;"  and  likewise,  "that 
"  money  shocdd  be  raised  upon  the  sale  of  the 
"  churcn  lands,  and  only  the  old  rent  should  be 
"  reserved  to  the  just  owners  and  their  euccesaors." 
These,  with  some  other  concessions  of  less  im- 
portance, which  related  to  other  branches  of  the 
same  proposition,  magna  inter  suspiria,  he  delivered 
to  the  oimmiseioners  as  his  final  answer ;  which 
the  major  part  of  them  did  then  believe  would 
have  preserved  his  majesty  from  farther  impor- 
tunity and  vexation  in  that  partictilar. 

The  neiA  proposiUon  was  concerning  the  militia ; 
which  was  their  darling;  and  distinguished  the 
Scots  from  the  English  presbyterians ;  the  former 
never  desihog  to  invade  that  unquestionable  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown ;  the  latter  being  in  truth  as 
fond  it  (and  as  refractory  without  iQ  as  of  pre»- 
byteary  itself;  and  in  that  particular  concurred 
even  with  Cromwdl,  and  made  litUe  doubt  of  sub- 


was  in  dividing  the  parliament  from  the  armyt  duing  him  by  it  in  a  short  tinw.  In  this  demand 
which  could  be  only  done  by  his  giving  satisfac-  they  exercised  tbdr  usual  modesty,  and,  to  abridge 

M.1  ;    1  ^M.  J  a  -     1I   xl_  ^   *   J_       il  ■  1    tr  _ 


,  "  tion  in  what  was  dcmiuded  with  reference  to  the 
;  *'  church;  which  would  unite  the  parliament  in 
"  itself,  aome  few  persons  excepted,  and  the  city  to 
"  the  parliament;  where  the  presbyterians  were 
"  most  powerful;  and  this  being  done,  the  parlia- 
"  ment  would  immediately  have  power  to  reform 
"  their  army,  and  to  disband  those  who  would  not 
"  be  reformed :  that  then  the  king  woi^d  be  re- 
-V  "  moved  to  London,  to  perfect  that  by  hie  own 
"  presence  in  parliament,  which  should  he  prepared 
"  by  this  treaty ;  and  then  the  wording  those  oills, 
"  and  the  formality  of  passing  them,  woiUd  give 
**  opportunity  for  many  alterations ;  which,  being 
**  now  attempted,  would  destroy  id],  ai^  reconcile 
**  thepu'liaoiiBnttotheanny;  miich  would  destroy 
**  the  Idng :  but  then,  what  the  king  urged  as 
"matter  at  conscience  in  himself  womd  £d  re- 
*'  spect,  reverence,  and  concurrence."  No  doubt 
they,  who  did  make  these  insinuations,  did  in 
truth  believe  themselves ;  and  did  think,  as  well 


the  substance  of  it  in  few  words,  they  required ' 
"  power  to  keep  up  the  present  army,  and  to  raise 
"  what  other  armies  they  {leased  for  the  future ; 
"  which  ^ve  them  authority  over  the  persons  trf' 
"  all  subiects,  of  what  de^free  or  quahty  soever. 
"  Seconuy,  a  power  to  raise  money  for  the  use 
"  and  maintenance  of  those  forces,  in  such  a 
"  manner,  and  by  such  ways  and  means  as  they 
"  should  think  fit."  And  hereby  they  had  had  the 
disposal  of  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  all  men 
without  restraint  or  limitation.  Thirdly,  "  all 
"  forces  by  land  and  sea  to  be  managed  and  dis- 
"  posed  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  not  otber- 
"  wise."  All  tUs  modest  power  and  authori^ 
"  must  be  granted  to  the  Itms  and  commons  for 
"  twenty  years."  And,  ^  tUs  had  not  been 
enough,  they  required  farther,  "  that  in  all  cases, 
"  when  the  lords  and  commons  shall  declare  the 
"  safety  of  Uie  kingdom  to  be  concerned,  unless 
"  the  king  give  his  royal  assent  to  such  a  bill  as 


as  wish,  that  the  sequel  would  be  such  as  they  "  shall  be  tendered  to  him  for  raising  money,  the 
foretold.   But  that  which  had  more  authority  with  k|'  bill  sh^  have  the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
the  king,  and  which  nobody  about  him  could  put^' 
him  in  mind  of,  because  none  of  them  had  been 


privy  to  it,  was  the  remembrance  of  what  he  bad 
promised  concerning  the  church  to  the  Scots,  in 
the  engagement  at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  which  he 
could  not  but  conclude  was  well  known  to  many 
of  the  presbyterians  in  England  :  and  he  thought, 
that  whatever  he  had  promised  to  do  then,  upon 
the  bare  hope  and  probability  of  raising  an  army, 
he  might  reasonably  now  offer  when  that  array 
was  destroyed,  and  no  hope  left  of  rainng  another. 
And  thereupon  be  did,  with  much  retnctancy, 
oflfer  the  same  he  had  then  nomised  to  do,  be- 
cause he  hoped  then  it  woula  not  be  in  hu  power 
to  do  it ;  wnich  was,  "  to  suspend  e^nscopacy  for 
"  three  years,  and  then  upon  consultation  with 
"  divines,  amongst  which  he  would  nominate 
"  twenty  to  be  present,  and  to  consult  with  them, 
"  such  a  government  of  the  church  as  should  be 
"  agreed  upon  might  be  established :  that  he 
*'  would  not  force  any  man  to  take  the  covenant, 
"  and  would  have  the  jHivil^  of  his  own  chapel 
"  to  use  die  Common-Prayer,  and  observe  the 


as  if  he  had  given  his  royal  assent.* 
There  were  other  particulars  included,  of  power 
to  the  city  of  London  over  the  militia,  and  for  the 
Tower  of  London,  of  no  importance  to  the  king, 
if  he  once  (deposed,  and  granted  the  other  as  was 
required,  nor  need  he  take  care  to  whom  the  rest 
bdonged.  Here  the  kin^  was  to  consider  whetho' 
he  would  wholly  grant  it,  or  wholly  deny  it,  or 
whether  he  might  reasonably  hope  so  to  limit  it, 
that  they  might  have  authority  enough  to  please 
them,  and  he  reserve  some  to  himself  Cor  his  own 
security.  The  king  had  thought  with  himself, 
upon  revolving  all  expedients,  which  he  had  too 
long  wamiuj^  to  ruminate  upon,  to  propose  "  that 
"  the  ii^bitants  of  every  coonty  should  be  the 
"  standing  militiaof  thekmgdom,  tobedrawnout 
"  of  the  counties  upon  any  occasions  which  should 
"  occur ;"  wl^h  would  prevent  all  excessive  taxes 
and  impoutions,  when  they  were  to  be  paid  by 
themselves.  But  he  quickly  discerned  that  such  a 
proposition  would  be  presently  called  a  conspiracy 
agfunst  the  army,  and  bo  put  an  end  to  all  other 
expedients.   Then  he  thought  of  limiting  the  ex- 


"  same  worship  he  had  used  to  do ;  and  that  all  I  travagant  power  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might 
persons,  who  desired  it, -might  have  liberty  to  knot  appear  so  monstrous  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
.take  the  covenant,  and  to  use  the  directory:  LVhatsoever;  and  therefore  proposed,  **tnat  none 
in  fine,  he  consented  to  all  that  he  bad  offered  in  |i"  should  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  war  agunst 
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The  king  assents  to  the  propositi  concerning  the  mtlitta.  [book  xi. 


'*  tli«r  wills,  but  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  foreign 
"  enemies  :  that  the  power  concerning  the  land 
"  forces  should  be  exercised  to  no  other  purposes, 
**  than  for  the  nippresrin^  'of  forces  which  might 
"  at  my  time  be  raised  widioat  the  ao^rity  and 
"  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons,  and  for  the 

keeping  up  and  muntaimng  the  ftnti  and  gar- 
"  risons,  and  the  present  army,  so  lonff  as  it  should 
"  be  thought  fit  by  both  houses  of  parliament : 
"  that  what  monies  diould  at  any  time  he  thought 
"  necessary  to  be  raised,  should  be  raised  by 
"  general  and  equal  taxes,  and  impositions;  and 
"  ustly,  that  all  patents  and  commissions  to  the 
"  purposes  aforestud  might  be  made  in  the  king's 
"  name,  by  warrant  signified  by  the  lords  and 
"  commoDB,  or  such  other  significatioQ  as  they 
"  should  direct  and  authorize. 

These  limitations  were  sent  to  the  parliament, 
who,  according  to  the  method  they  had  assumed, 
soon  voted  "  that  the  message  was  unsatisfactory." 


'  with  the  Irish,  to  be  void ; "  which  they  prresed 
nt\x  the  same  passion,  as  if  th^  had  obtained 
.othing;  although  his  majesty  referred  the  carn- 
ng  on  the  war  to  them,  and  told  them,  "  that  he 
'  knew  nothing  of  the  peace,  which  had  been 
made  during  hia  impriaonment,  when  ho  conld 
recove  no  wvertisement  of  what  was  dning,  or 
"  done ;  and  therefore  he  was  content  ibaX  it 
"  should  be  broken,  and  the  war  be  carried  on  in 
'*  such  a  manner  as  should  please  them;"  which 
was  all  one  to  their  ends  and  purposes,  as  what 
they  desired.  But  this  did  by  no  means  please 
them.  If  the  peace  were  not  declared  to  be  ac- 
tually void,  they  could  not  so  easily  take  that 
vengeance  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond  as  they 
solved  to  do.  Yet  aiter  all  these  general  con- 
cessiouB,  which  so  much  concerned  himself,  and 
the  public,  and  when  the  necessity  that  had  obliged 
him  to  that  unwilling  compliance,  might  well  l^ve 
excused  him  for  satisfying  them  in  all  the  rest  of 


Hereupon,  that  he  mi^ht  at  least  leave  some  monu-  I  their  demands,  when  th^  pressed  his  consent  to 
nent  and  record  of  his  care  and  tendemesa     Ida  Iwhat  only  concerned  private  and  particular  per- 


people,  (for,  after  his  extorted  concessions  to  the 
so  great  prgudice  of  the  church,  he  never  con- 
sidered what  might  be  dangerous  to  his  own  per- 
'  eon,)  he  delivered  his  consent  to  the  proposition 
itself  to  the  commissioners,  with  a  preamble  to 
this  purpose;  "that  whereas  thdr  proposition 
*'  concerning  the  militia  required  a  far  larger 
"  power  over  the  persons  and  estates  of  his  sub- 
jectB,  than  had  been  ever  hitherto  warranted  by 
*'  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Idngdom,  yet  in 
"  regard  the  present  distractions  might  require 
"  more,  and  trusting  in  his  two  houses  of  parha- 
*'  ment,  that  they  would  make  no  farther  use  of 
"  the  power  therein  mentioned,  after  the  present 
"  distempers  should  be  settled,  than  should  be 
"  agreeable  to  the  legal  exercise  thereof  in  times 
"  past,  and  for  the  purposes  particularly  mentioned 
"  in  theu:  proposition,  and  to  ^ve  satisfiaction  to 
"  his  two  nousea  of  parliamuit  that  he  intends  a 
"  full  security  to  them,  and  to  express  his  real 
"  desires  to  settle  the  peu»  of  die  Kingdom,  his 
"  majesty  doth  consent  to  the  proposition  con- 
"  cemin^  the  mihtia  as  it  was  desired."  This  the 
commissioners  did  by  no  means  like,  nor  would 
acquiesce  in,  and  alleged,  "  that  as  the  concession 
"  must  be  the  subject  of  an  act  of  parliament,  so 
"  tins  preamble  must  be  a  part  of  it,  and  would 
"  administer  occasion  of  difference  and  dispute 
"  upon  the  interpretation  of  it ;  which  being  so 
"  clearly  foreseen,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  any 
"  act  of  parliament,  much  less  in  such  a  one  as  is 
to  be  the  principal  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace 


sons,  as  the  revolting  all  honour*  and  granta  of 
offices  which  be  had  confierred  upon  those  who  had 

erved  him  faithfully,  and  to  except  many  of  them 
from  pardon,  and  leave  them  to  the  unmerciful 
If  censure  of  the  two  houses,  both  for  their  lives  and 
fortunes ;  to  submit  others  to  pay,  for  their  delin- 
quency in  obeying  and  serving  mm,  a  full  moiety 
of  all  they  were  worth;  to  deprive  others  of  their 
practice  in  their  several  professions  and  functions, 
(which  exposed  all  the  lawyers  and  divines,  who 
hod  been  faithful  to  him,  to  utter  ruin,)  it  cannot  be 
expressed  with  what  grief  and  trouble  of  mind  he 
recuved  those  importunities ;  and,  without  doubt, 
he  would  at  that  time  with  much  more  willingness 
hare  died,  than  submitted  to  it ;  but  the  a^roent, 
*'  that  he  had  done  so  much,"  was  now  pressed 
upon  him,  (by  his  friends,  and  those  who  were  to 
receive  as  much  prgudice  as  any  by  bis  doing  it,] 
"  that  he  should  do  more;  and  since  he  had  con- 
"  descended  to  many  things  which  gave  himself  no 
"  satisfaction,  he  would  give  so  fuU  satisfaction  to 
"  the  parliament,  that  he  might  recnve  that  bene- 
"  fit,  and  the  kingdom  that  peace  and  aecarity  be 
"  desired." 

\  Many  advertiseraents  came  from  Bis  friends  in 
London,  and  from  other  places,  "that  it  was  high 
time  that  the  treaty  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
"  parliament  had  all  his  majesty's  answers  before 
"  them,  to  determine  what  they  would  do  upon 
"  them,  before  the  army  drew  nearer  London, 
"  which,  infallibly,  it  would  shortly  do,  as  soon  bb 
'  Uiose  in  the  north  had  finished  thrar  woric,  and 


"  of  the  kingdom."   After  much  vexation  of  tlds  ["  Fairfax  had  reduced  Ragluid  castle,  which  could 


kind,  and  importunity  of  friends,  as  wdl  as  of 
enemies,  and  being  almost  as  weaiy  of  denying  as 
of  granting,  he  suffered  the  preamble  to  be  left 
out,  and  his  consent  to  be  delivered  without  it. 

It  im^  be  well  wondered  at,  that,  after  having 
so  far  complied  with  these  three  propositions,  there 
should  be  any  pause  or  hesitation  in  the  debate  of 
the  rest.  For  in  that  concerning  the  church,  and 
the  other  concerning  the  militia,  both  the  church 
and  the  militia  of  Ireland  (though  a  kingdom 
distinct,  and  never  subject  to  the  parliament  of 
England,  but  to  the  king  alone)  followed  the  fate 
of  England,  and  were  in  efiect  comprehended  in 
the  same  propositions :  so  that  there  remained 
nothing  more  with  reference  to  that  kingdom. 


*'  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  which  was  his 
"  hut  work  to  do."  It  was  now  near  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  appointed  time  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  was  the  fourth  of  November ;  and  so 
after  all  importunities,  as  well  of  thtwe  who  were 
to  suffer,  as  of  those  who  were  to  triumidi  in  their 
sufferings,  his  majesty's  consent  was  procured  to 
most  that  was  demanded  in  the  rest  of  the  propo- 
sitions; the  king,  and  all  men,  concaving  the 
treaty  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  king  had,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
a^n  delivered  his  own  proposition  for  his  liberty, 
bis  revenue,  and  an  act  of  oblivion,  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  which  they  received.  And  though,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  treaty,  they  had  renised 


but  declaring  the  peace  that  was  made  there  i  to  transmit  it  to  the  houses,  yet  now,  after  so 
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Dunjr  concesuoDei  they  thought  fit  to  send  it;  and 
ifid  so  as  soon  as  thejr  received  it.  But  no  BDSwer 
was  r^urned.    Hereupon,  when  the  treaty  was 
within  two  days  of  expiring,  his  majeety  demanded 
of  them,  "  whether  they  had  received  any  in- 
"  etructions  to  treat  upon,  or  to  give  an  answer 
"  to  his  own  proposition,  which  he  had  delivered 
"  to  them  so  long  since  i  or  whether  they  had 
"  received  any  order  to  prolong  the  treaty  i  "  To 
which  they  answered,  "  they  had  not  as  to  either." 
And  when  he  asked  them  the  same  question,  the 
very  last  honr  of  the  limited  Ume,  they  made  the 
nme  answn.   So  that  the  whole  forty  days  as- 
signed for  the  treaty  were  expired,  hobre  they 
vouchsafed  to  return  any  answer  to  the  ungle  pro- 
position the  king  had  made  to  them.  Howerer 
they  told  him,  "  they  had  recdved  new  command 
*'  to  make  fresh  instance  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
"  would  forthwith  puhlish  a  declaration  against  the 
"  marquis  of  Ormond ;  who  fafid  very  lately  de- 
"  clared.  that  he  had  authority  to  make  a  peace 
"  with  the  Irish  rehels ;  and  was  then  treating 
**  with  them  to  that  purpose."   To  which  his 
majesty  answered,  "  that  it  was  not  reasonahle  to 
"  press  him  to  puhlish  any  declaration  against  the 
"  marcjuis ;  unce  that  if  the  treaty  should  end 
**  himpily,  the  deures  of  the  two  houses  were  satis- 
"  fied  by  the  concessions  he  had  already  made 
and  so  adhered  to  his  first  answer.    Ami  con- 
caving  the  treahr  to  he  closed,  he  desired  the 
commisaiooerB,  '*  ^t  since  he  had  departed  from 
**  so  much  of  his  own  right  to  give  his  two  houses 
"  satisfaction,  they  wouJd  he  a  means  that  he 
**m'^ht  be  pressed  no  farther;  since  tiie  few 
**  tbm^  he  had  not  satisfied  them  in  had  so  near 
"  relation  to  his  consdence,  that,  with  the  peace  of 
"  that,  he  could  not  yield  farther ;  and  desired 
'*  them  to  use  the  same  eloquence  and  abilities,  by 
"  which  ^y  had  prevailed  with  him,  in  repre- 
"  senting  to  the  two  houses  the  sad  condition  of 
"  the  kmgdom,  if  it  were  not  preserved  hy  this 
"  treaty."   And  so  concluded  with  many  gracious 
expressions  for  their  personal  civilities,  and  other 
kind  expresnons ;  which  made  impression  upon  all 
of  them  who  had  any  bowels. 

AH  this  bang  past,  and  the  king  heUeving  and 
expecting  that  taa  commissioners  woiUd  take  their 
>  leave  of  oha  the  next  mominff,  they  came  the  same 
lught  to  inform  him,  "  that  they  had  then  Kcdved 

new  orders  and  instmctions  for  the  continuing 
'*  and  enkii|pig  the  treaty  forfourteendays  longer;*"' 
-  for  wluch  his  majesty  was  nothing  glad ;  nor  did 
t  they  in  the  houses  who  wished  well  to  t^m  desire 
•'  that  prolongation.    For  it  was  eauly  discerned, 
that  It  was  moved  and  prosecuted  only  hy  them 
'  who  did  not  intend  that  the  treaty  itself  should 
have  any  good  eS^t;  which  they  were  not  yet 

Jsady  and  prepared  enough  to  prevent,  the  army 
ot  having  yet  finished  wlmt  they  were  to  do  in  aU 
laces ;  ana  was  consented  to  unskilfully,  hy  those 
who  thought  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  was  the 
best  sign  that  both  sides  denred  peace:  and  it 
quickly  appeared,  by  the  new  instances  tiiey  m^^ 
that  delay  was  ti^nr  only  business.  The  conunis- 
sionet^  with  newimportunityand  bitterness*  begun 
xijKm  thdr  new  instructions,  "  that  the  king  would 
"  immediately  publish  the  declaration  against  the 
"  marquia  of  Otmond,"  without  any  other  reasons 
than  those  which  he  had  answered  before.  His 
nuyesfy  answered,  "there  waa  no  other  difference 
"  between  than  but  in  point  of  time,  whether  pre- 


"  smUy,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  upon 
"  the  peace,  they  had  the  substance  of  their  desire 
already  granted ;  and  if  there  were  no  peace, 
they  hatf  reason  to  believe  that  no  declaration 
"  he  should  make  would  be  believed  or  obeyed ; " 
and  so  adhered  to  what  he  had  answered  formerly. 
Then  they  declared,  "  that  the  parliament  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  concessions  with  reference 
"  to  the  church ;  that  tiie  presbyterian  govem- 
*'  ment  could  be  exercised  with  littie  profit,  or 
"  comfort,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  so  short-lived 
as  to  continue  but  for  tluee  years ;  and  that 
they  must  therefore  press  the  utter  extirpating 
the  fimetion  of  bishops."  Then,  the  perfect  and 
entire  alienation  of  thdr  lands  was  insisted  on ; 
whereas  hy  the  king's  concessions  the  old  rent 
was  still  reserved  to  them.   They  said,  "  the  par- 
"  liament  i^d  not  intend  to  force,  but  only  to  rec- 
"  tify  his  conscience';"  and,  to  that  end,  they  added 
more  reasons  to  convince  him  in  the  several  points . 
They  repeated  thdr  old  distinction  between  the 
scripture-bishop,  and  the  bishop  by  law.   For  the 
absolute  alienation  of  their  lands,  they  urged  many 
precedents  of  what  had  been  done  in  former  times 
upon  convenience,  or  necessity,  not  so  visible  and 
mamfest  as  appeared  at  present;  and  concluded 
with  thdr  usiul  threat,  "  that  the  consequence  of 
"  his  doual  would  be  the  continuance  of  the  public 
"  disturbancea." 

To  all  which  his  majesty  uiswered,  "  that,  for 
"  the  preebytoian  government,  they  might  re- 
"  memW  that  didr  own  fint  order  for  the  settUng 
"  it  was  only  for  three  years ;  which  they  then 
"  thought  a  competent  time  for  a  probationary 
"  law,  that  contamed  such  an  alteration  in  the 
"  state ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  think  the 
**  same  now :  and  that  it  might  he  lon^r  lived 
"  thfm  three  years,  if  it  would  in  that  time  bear 
"  the  test  and  examination  of  it ;  and  that  nothing 
"  could  he  a  greater  honour  to  that  discipline, 
"  than  its  beang  able  to  bear  that  test  and  ex- 
"  amination."  He  said,  "  he  was  well  pleased 
"  with  their  expression,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
"  force  his  conscience ;  yet  the  manner  of  pressing 
"  him  looked  ray  like  it,  after  he  had  so  solemnly 
'*  declared  that  it  was  against  his  coDsdence;  that 
"  he  did  concur  with  them  in  thdr  distinction  of 
"  bishops,  and  if  they  would  preserve  the  scr^nre- 
"  Inshm^  he  would  take  away  the  lushop  by  law.'* 
He  confessed,  "thi^  necessity mig4it  justify  or  ex- 
"  cuse  many  things,  but  it  couM  never  warrant 
"  him  to  deprive  the  church  of  God  of  an  order 
"  instituted  tor  continual  use,  and  for  establishing 
"  a  succession  of  lawful  ministers  in  the  church." 
For  the  point  of  sacril^e,  he  sdd,  "  the  concur- 
"  rent  opinion  of  all  divines  was  a  much  better 
"  information  to  hie  consdence,  what  is  sacrilege, 
"  than  any  precedents  or  law  of  the  land  could 
"  be."  Upon  the  whole  matter,  he  adhered  to  his 
former  answer  in  aU  the  particulars,  and  concluded, 
"  that  he  could  with  more  comfort  cast  himself 
"  upon  God's  goodness  to  support  lum  in,  and  de- 
"  fend  him  froin,  all  afflictions,  how  great  soever, 
**  that  might  befall  him,  than  deprive  him'^^^f  of 
*'  tbe  inward  tranqmlhty  of  his  mind,  for  any  poU- 
"  tic  Gonnderatiou  that  might  seem  to  be  a  means 
"  to  restore  him." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  last  d:^, 
when  the  treaty  was  to  end,  they  dehvered  to  the 
king  the  votes  which  ihe  two  houses  had  passed 
concerning  and  upon  his  own  message,  (which  had 
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lun  to  long  in  their  haods  unanswered,)  which 
were  in  effect,  i.  "  That  from  and  after  such  time 
"  as  the  agreements  upon  this  treaty  should  be 
**  ratified  by  acta  of  parliament,  all  hie  houses, 
"  nuuKHB,  and  lands,  with  the  growing  rents  and 
"  profits  thereof  and  all  o&er  Iraal  revenoB  of  the 
**  crown  should  be  restored  to  Dim,  liable  to  the 
'*  maintenance  of  those  ancient  forts,  and  casUee, 
"  and  such  other  l^al  charges  as  they  were  for- 
"  merly  chafed  withal,  or  hable  to.  a.  That  he 
"  should  be  then  likewise  resettled  in  a  condition 
"  of  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  agreeable  to  the 
"  laws  of  the  land.  3.  That  an  act  of  indemnity 
"  should  be  then  passed  with  such  exceptions  and 
"  limitations  aa  should  be  agreed  upon,  inth 
"  this  addition,  that  it  should  be  declared  by  act 
**  of  parliament,  that  nothing  contained  in  his 
"  majesty's  propositions  shoi^  be  understood  or 
"  made  use  01  to  abrogate,  weaken,  or  in  any 
**  degree  to  impair  any  agreement  in  this  treaty, 
"  any  law,  grant,  at  commigdon  agreed  upon 
"  by  his  majesty  and  the  two  hotuea  cS  panis- 
"  ment,  in  puiBuance  therectf in  ill  which  his 
majesty  acquiesced. 

le  time  limited  for  the  prolongaHon  of  the 


[book  XI. 

"  of  all  thrar  preferments,  places,  and  promotioDs  ; 
"  which  should  be  all  void  as  if  they  were  naturally 
"  dead."  To  these  the  king  answered,  that,  **  to 
"  the  excepting  the  aeren  persons  named  from 
"  pardon,  and  the  forfeiture  of  thrar  estates,  his 
"  answer  was,  that,  if  they  were  proceeded  against 
"  according  to  the  andent  established  laws,  and 
"  could  not  justify  and  defend  themsdves,  he  would 
"  not  interpose  on  their  behalf;  but  he  could  not, 
"  in  justice  or  honour,  jtnn  himself  in  any  act  for 
"  taking  away  the  life  or  estate  of  any  that  had 
"  adhered  to  him.  For  the  rates  which  were  to 
"  be  paid  for  composition,  he  referred  it  to  the  two 
"  hoiises  of  parliament,  and  to  the  persons  them- 
"  selves,  who  would  be  contented  to  pay  it ;  and 
"  he  did  h(H>e  and  desire,  that  they  might  be  mo- 
"  deiately  dealt  with."  And  for  the  cleraymen, 
whose  preferments  he  well  knew  were  already  dis-  ■ 
posed  of,  and  in  the  hands  of  another  Jund  of 
clei^,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  thid  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dis- 
posMsa  theon,  his  majes^  desired,  "  Owt  they 
"  might  be  allowed  a  tmrd  part  of  what  was  taken 
**  from  diem,  till  audi  time  that  they,  or  the  pre- 
"  sent  incumbents,  should  be  better  provided  for." 


treaty  was  to  end  upon  the  one  ana  twratieth  of  Ajs  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  against  whom  they 


November,  and  the  commissionera  beliered  it  so 
■bsolntely  concluded,  that  they  took  their  leave  of 
the  king,  and  early  the  next  morning  went  to 
Cowes  harbour  to  embark  themselves.   But  the 
tide  not  serving  to  transport  them  out  of  the 
island,  that  night  a  messenger  arrived  with  direc- 
tions to  them  to  continue  the  treaty  till  the  five 
and  twentieth ;  which  was  four  days  more.  So, 
the  three  and  twentieth,  they  returned  and  ac- 
quainted his  majesty  with  it. 
I     At  the  same  tune,  the  thundering  declaration  of 
\  the  anny  was  published;  which  declared  th^r  full 
\  resection  "  to  change  the  whole  frame  of  the 
\  "  govanunent,  and  that  they  would  be  contented 
if  "with  DO  lesa  an  altentjoD;"  which,  aa  it  was 
'  an  argiunent  to  the  king  to  endeavoiu'  all  he  could 
j  to  umte  the  two  houses,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
\  bear  that  shock,  so  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
;  have  been  no  less  an  argument  to  have  prevuled 
■  with  them  to  adhere  to  the  king,  since  thdr  in- 
N^terest  was  no  less  threatened  than  his. 

Ihe  fresh  instances  the  commissioners  made 
were  upon  sevnal  votes  which  had  passed  the  two 
houses  against  delinquents;  and  a  new  proposition 
concerning  those  who  had  engaged  themselves 
i^nst  the  parliament  since  the  last  January,  and 
particularly  against  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  They 
proposed,  "^t  there  should  be  seven  persons, 
"  the  loid  Newcastle,  and  six  others,"  (who  were 
named,)  who  should  be  excepted  from  pardon, 
*<  and  their  estates  fbrfinted :  that  the  delin^ents, 
*'  in  the  several  daaeea  mentioned  in  their  pro- 
"  pomtion,  dundd  pay  for  tiieir  compontion,  some 
a  mmetyt  otheca  a  third  part  of  their  estates,  and 
"  other  rates,  as  they  vere  set  down ;  and  that  all 
"  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  land  or  sea  service 
"  adnca  January  1647,  should  pay  a  full  year's 
"  nhie  of  their  whole  estates  more  than  the  other 
**  delinquents ;  and  that  none  who  had  been  against 
"  the  parliament  should  prestune  to  come  within 
"  either  of  the  courts  belonging  to  the  king,  queen, 
"  or  prince,  or  be  capable  of  any  office  or  prefer- 
"  ment,  or  of  serving  in  parhament,  for  the  space 
"  of  three  years ;  and  that  all  clergymen  who  had 
been  against  the  parliament  sfamild  be  derived 


pressed  what  they  had  before  done  with  extraordi- 
nary animosity,  the  king  answered,  "that  since 
"  what  he  had  said  before"  (and  which  would 
bring  all  to  pass  that  they  demred)  "  did  not  give 
"  them  satisfaction,  he  had  written  a  letter," 
(which  he  delivered  to  them,  to  be  sent,  and  read 
to  rtiem,)  "in  which  he  directed  him  to  desist; 
V'  and  said,  if  he  refused  to  submit  to  his  tom~ 
I"  mand,  he  would  then  publish  suclra  declaration 
against  his  power  and  his  proceedings,  u  they 
>•  desired." 

And  now  the  second  finutalion  of  time  for  the 
treatywasatanend.  But  that  night  came  another 
vote;  which  continued  it  for  a  day  longer,  with  a 
command  to  the  commisuoners  to  return  on  INies- 
iday  niorDmgs  which  was  tiie  raght  and  twentieth 
lof  novnubcr;  and  thmupon  they  presented  two 
jpropoutions  to  his  majesty,  which  were  to  be  de- 
tepatdied  ttut  day. 

\  The  two  propositions  they  sent  for  one  day's 
iwork  were,  the  first,  concerning  Scotland ;  the 
[other,  concermng  the  church ;  which  they  did  not 
■think  they  had  yet  destroyed  enough.  For  Scot- 
land, they  demanded  "  the  king's  consent,  to  con- 
"  firm  by  act  of  parliament  such  agreements  as 
"  should  be  made  Dy  both  houses  with  that  king- 
"  dom,  in  the  security  of  such  thereof  who  had 
"  assisted  or  adhered  to  those  of  the  parliament  of 
"  England,  and  for  the  settling  and  preserving  a 
"  happy  and  durable  peace  between  the  two  na^ 
"  tions,  and  for  the  mutual  defence  of  each  other." 
The  king  put  them  in  mmd,  *'  that  at  the  begin- 
"  ning  u  uie  treaty  they  had  informed  him,  mat 
**  their  commission  was  only  to  treat  concerning 
"  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  they  had  no 
"  authority  to  meddle  in  any  thing  tioA  related  to 
"  Scotland;  and  that  they  had  thereupon  refused 
"  to  rec^ve  a  paper  from  him,  which  was  to  pre- 
"  serve  the  interest  of  that  kingdom ;  and  de- 
"  manded  of  them,  whether  their  commission  was 
"enlarged;"  which  they  confessed  "was  not; 
"  and  that  they  had  presented  that  paper  only  in 
"  obedience  to  the  order  they  had  received."  So 
that  the  king  easily  understood  that  the  end  was 
only  tiut  twy  might  have  occasion  to  publish. 
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"  that  the  king  had  rejected  whatsoever  was  ten-  ■  hered  to  his  fonner  answers.  And  the  commia- 
"  dered  to  him  on  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  .  sionersi  having  recuved  this  his  final  answer,  took 
"  Scotland."  To  prevent  which,  he  answered,  i  their  leaves,  and  the  next  morning  begun  their 
"  that  as  he  would  jcnn  in  any  agreement,  to  be  journey  towards  London. 

**  con&med  by  act  of  pariiament^  for  the  settling  |    Hie  king  had  begun  a  letter  to  the  prince  his 
and  prraemng  a  happy  and  durable  peace  be-  son  before  the  first  forty  days  were  expired,  and 


"tween  the  two  nations,  and  for  thrar  mutual 
defence  of  each  other  under  him  as  kine  of 
"both;  BO  he  would  secure  all  who  had  been 
'*  formerly  engaged  with  them :  but  for  any  new 
"  engagement,  or  confederacy,  which  they  would 
"  make  heresdter,  he  would  first  know  what  it 
"  was,  and  be  advised  with  in  the  making  it,  be- 
'*  fore  he  would  promise  to  confirm  it.  The 
other  business  with  reference  to  the  church  gave 
him  much  more  trouble.    The  commissioners 
pressed  him  "  to  consider  the  exigence  of  time, 
**  and  that  there  was  not  a  whole  day  left  to  de- 
"  termine  the  fate  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
**  nothing  could  unite  the  counsels  of  those  who 
**  wishea  and  denred  peace,  and  to  lire  hapfnly 
"  imider  hb  sabjection  and  obedienf^  against  thie 
**  bcdd  attempts  oi  the  anny.  which  hu  enough 
"  declared  and  nuooifeated  what  didr  intention 
"  was,  but  satisfying  the  houses  fully  in  what 
"  they  demanded  in  that  particular."   His  own 
council,  and  the  divines,  besought  him  "  to  con- 
"  sider  the  safetv  of  his  own  person,  even  for  the 
"  church's  and  liis  people's  sakes,  who  had  some 
**  hope  still  left  wlulst  he  should  be  preserved, 
**  wmch  could  not  but  be  attended  with  many 
*'  blessings :  whereas,  if  he  were  destroyed,  there 
"  was  scarce  a  posaibiii^  to  preserve  them :  that 
"  the  moral  and  unavoidable  necessity  that  lay 
**  upon  him,  obliged  him  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
"  not  sin;  and  that,  upon  the  most  prudential 
**  thoughts  which  occurred      them,  the  order 
**  which  he,  with  so  much  piety  and  zed,  endea- 
«  Tonred  to  preserve  waa  much  more  like  to  be 
"  destroyed  oy  his  not  com^^ng,  than  by  his 
■*  suspending  it  till  hia  majesty  and  Ids  two 
"  houses  should  agree  upon  s  future  ffovem- 
**  ment ;  which,  they  said,  much  differed  from  an 
"abolition  of  it." 
I     Herei^ton  he  gave  them  his  final  answer,  "that 
V"  after  such  condescensions,  and  weighed  reaolu- 
'*  tiona  in  the  business  of  the  chiux:h,  he  had  ex- 
"pected  not  to  be  farther  pressed  therein;  it 
"  EMing  his  judgment,  and  his  conscience."  He 
mad,  "  he  could  not,  as  he  was  then  informed, 
*'  abolish  episcopacy  out  of  the'  church ;  yet,  be- 
**  cause  he  apprehended  how  fatal  new  distractions 
**  might  be  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  believed 
"  his  two  houses  womd  yield  to  truth,  if  it  were 
**  made  mamfeat  to  t^wm,  as  he  had  alw^  de- 
**  dared  thid  he  would  comply  with  thm  de- 
**  mandig  if  he  were  convinced  m  lua  conadencc^ 
"  he  did  therefore  again  desire  a  consultation  with 
"  divines,  in  the  manner  be  had  before  proposed, 
*'  and  would  in  ^e  mean  tame  suspend  the  epi- 
"  sco^  power,  as  well  in  point  of  ordination  of 
"  ministers,  as  of  jurisdiction,  till  he  and  the  two 
"  houses  should  aj^ree  what  goronment  should 
"  be  established  tor  the  future.   For  bishops^ 
"  lands,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  absolute 
"  alienation  of  them  from  the  church,  but  would 
"  consent  that  leases  for  lives,  or  years,  not  ex- 
ceding  nine^-nine,  should  be  made  for  the 
"  satisfaction  of'^purchasers  or  contractors:"  littie 
difi^mng  from  the  answer  he  had  formerly  given 
to  this  hut  particular :  and  in  all  the  rest  he  ad- 


continued  it,  as  the  treaty  was  leiwthened,  even 
to  the  hour  it  was  conduded,  and  finished  it  the 
nine  and  twentieth  of  November,  after  the  com- 
missioners were  departed,  and  with  it  sent  a 
very  exact  copy  of  all  the  papers  which  had  passed 
in  the  treaty,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
passed,  fairly  engrossed  by  one  of  the  clerks  who 
attended.    But  uie  letter  itself  was  all  in  his  own 
hand,  and  contained  above  six  sheets  of  paper;  in 
which  he  made  a  very  particular  relation  of  all  the 
motives  and  reasons  which  had  prevailed  with 
him,  or  over  him,  to  make  those  concessions; 
out  of  which  most  of  this  relation  is  extracted. 
And  it  is  almost  evident,  that  the  major  part  of 
both  bouses  of  parliament  was,  at  that  tune,  so 
for  from  denring  the  execution  of  all  those  con- 
ceanona,  that,  if  they  had  been  able  to  have  re- 
risted  the  wild  fiiry  of  the  army,  they  would  have 
been  themsdves  suitors  to  have  declined  the  great- 
est part  of  them.  That  which  seemed  to  afflict 
him  most,  next  wlu^  referred  to  the  church  and 
religion,  and  which,  he  Bud,  "  had  a  large  share 
"  in  his  conscientious  connderations,"  was  the 
hard  measure  his  Mends  were  subjected  to ;  for 
whose  interest  he  did  verily  beheve  he  should 
better  provide  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  than 
he  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  preliminaries.  For, 
he  said,  "  he  could  not  but  tlunk,  that  all  who 
"  were  willing  that  he  should  continue  their  king, 
"  and  to  live  under  his  government,  would  be  far 
"  from  desiring  in  the  conclusion  to  leave  so  foid 
"  a  brand  upon  his  party,  of  whidi  they  wotdd  all 
"  desire  to  be  accounted  for  the  lime  to  come. 
"  However,  be  hoped  that  all  his  friends  would 
"  consider,  not  what  he  bad  submitted  to,  but 
"  how  much  be  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  them 
"  from;"  and  conjured  the  prince  hie  son,  "that 
*'  the  less  he  had  been  able  himself  to  do  for 
"  them,  the  more,  if  God  blessed  him,  he  should 
"  acknowledge  and  supply."  He  said,  "  he  would 
"  willingly  forget  in  how  high  degree  some  sub- 
"  jecta  bad  be^  disloyal,  but  never  had  prince  a 
"  testimony  in  others  of  more  loyalty  than  be  had 
"  had ;  and  however  that  God,  for  their  and  his 
"  punishment,  had  not  blessed  some  of  thai  en- 
"  deavours,  yet,  he  said  more  misguided  persons 
"  were  at  last  reduced  to  their  loy^tv,  than  could 
"  in  any  story  be  ezampled ;  and  tlut,  by  thal^ 
"  subjects  might  learn  how  dangerous  the  neglect 
"  of  seasonaUe  doty  is ;  and  that  men  cannot 
"  eaaily  fix  when  they  please  what  the^  have  un- 
**  necessarily  shaken."   The  condusion  of  the 
letter,  as  it  was  dated  the  five  and  twentieth  of 
November,  (what  was  added  to  it  after,  tiU  the 
nine  and  twentieth,  was  but  the  additional  passages 
upon  the  enlargement  of  time,J  deserves  to  be  pre- 
served in  letters  of  gold,  and  gives  the  best  charac- 
ter cltiiat  excellent  i«ince;      was  in  these  words. 

"  By  what  hath  been  said,  you  see  how  long  we 
"  have  laboured  in  the  search  of  peace:  do  not  you 
"  be  disheartened  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  Use 
"  all  worthy  ways  to  restore  yourself  to  your  right, 
"  but  prder  the  way  of  peace ;  shew  the  greatness 
"     your  mind,  if  God  Urns  you,  (and  let  us 
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f^omfort  you  with  that  which  is  our  own  com- 
"  fort,  that  though  afBiction  may  make  us  pass 
«  under  the  censures  of  men,  yet  we  look  upon  it 
**  80,  as  if  it  procure  not,  by  God's  mercv,  to  ub 
"  a  deliverance,  it  will  to  you  a  blessing,)  rather 
"  to  conquer  your  enemies  by  pardoning,  than 
"  punishing.   If  you  saw  how  unmanly  and  un- 
"  chiistian  the  implacabte  disposition  is  in  our  ill- 
"  irillers,  you  would  avcnd  Uiat  spirit.  Censure 
'*  UB  not  for  having  parted  with  bo  much  of  our 
"  own  right ;  the  pnce  was  great,  but  the  commo- 
"  dity  was  security  to  us,  peace  to  our  people : 
*'  and  we  were  confident,  another  parliament 
"  would  remember  how  useful  a  king's  power  is 
«  to  a  people's  Uberty;  of  how  much  thereof  we 
*'  divested  ourself,  that  we  and  they  might  meet 
\'*  once  again  in  a  due  parliamentary  way,  to  agree 
"  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people.  And  in  this 
give  belief  to  our  experience,  never  to  affect 
*'  more  greatness  or  prerogative,  than  that  which 
**  is  really  and  intrinsically  for  ^e  f^Dod  of  sub- 
**  jects*  not  the  satisbction  of  bvourites.   If  you 
**  thus  use  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be  a 
fother  to  all,  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  any  you 
would  be  extraordinary  gracious  to.   You  may 
**  perceive  all  men  intrust  their  treasure  where  it 
**  returns  them  interest;  and  if  princes,  like  the 
"  sea,  receive,  and  repay  all  the  fresh  streams  the 
"  river  intrusts  with  them,  they  will  not  grudge, 
"  but  pride  themselves  to  make  them  up  an  ocean. 
"  These  considerations  may  make  you  as  great  a 
"  prince,  as  your  father  is  now  a  low  one ;  and 
"  your  state  may  he  so  much  the  more  established, 
"  as  mine  hath  been  shaken.    For  our  subjects 
"  have  learned  (we  dare  say)  that  victories  over 
*'  tlwir  princes  are  but  triumphs  over  themselves ; 
and  so  irill  be  more  unwilling  to  hearken  to 
^  *'  changes  hereafter.   The  Enghsh  nation  are  a 
"  sober  people,  however  at  present  infotuated. 

We  Icnow  not  but  ^  may  be  the  last  time 
"  we  may  speak  to  you,  or  the  world,  pubUcly : 
"  we  are  sensible  into  what  hands  we  are  fallen ; 
"  and  yet,  we  bless  God,  we  have  those  inward 
*'  refreshments  the  maUce  of  our  enemies  cannot 
*'  perturb.  We  have  learned  to  busy  ourself  by 
"  retiring  into  ourself ;  and  therefore  can  the  bet- 
"  ter  digest  what  befalls  us ;  not  doubting  but 
"  God's  providence  will  restnun  our  enemies' 
"  power,  and  turn  their  fierceness  to  his  praise. 
To  conclude,  if  God  gives  you  success,  use  it 
humbly  and  far  from  revenge.  If  hg_ restore 
"  you  Jo_yQar..rightJipoji_hard  condifioi^,  what- 
"  ever  you  promise,  ksgp.  These  jneiR'^Tio  have 
"  forced  laws,  which  they  were  Bound  to  presei^, 
"  mil  find  thdr  triumphs  ftill.  of  troubles.  Bo  not 
"  think  any  thing  in  tnis  world  worth  the  obtaiu- 
"  ing  by  foul  ana  unjust  means. 

"  lou  are  the  son  of  our  love,  and  as  we  direct 
"  yoa  to  weigh  what  we  here  recommend  to  you, 
"  so  we  assure  you,  we  do  not  more  affectionately 
"  pray  for  you,  (to  whom  we  are  a  natural  parent,) 
"  Ulan  we  do,  that  the  ancient  glory  and  renown 
**  of  this  nation  be  not  buried  in  irreligion  and 
"  fanatic  humour ;  and  that  all  our  subjects  (to 
"  whom  we  are  a  pohtic  parent)  may  have  such 
"  sober  thoughts,  as  to  seek  their  peace,  in  the 
"  ortiiodox  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
f  was  established  since  the  reformation  in  this 
"  kingdom,  and  not  in  new  revelations ;  and  that 
"  the  ancient  laws,  with  the  interpretation  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  known  practice,  may  once  agun  be 


"  a  hedge  about  them ;  that  yon  may  in  due  time 
"  govern,  and  they  be  governed,  as  m  the  fear  of 
'*  God;  which  is  the  prayer  of 

"  Your  very  loving  father,  C.  R." 
Newport,  agfA  Nm.  1648. 

Whilst  the  treaty  lasted,  it  was  believed  that  bin 
^jesty  might  have  made  his  escape;  which  most 
^n  who  wished  him  well  thought  in  all  respects 
lUght  to  have  been  attempted ;  and  be  himself 
I'as  inclined  to  it,  thinking  any  Uberty  preferable 
o  the  restraint  he  had  endurea.    But  be  did  re- 
ceive some  discouragement  from  pursuing  that 

Euipose,  which  both  diverted  him  from  it,  and  gave 
im  great  trouble  of  mind.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
how  wonderfully  fearful  some  persons  in  France 
were  that  he  should  have  made  nis  escape,  and  the 
dread  they  had  of  his  coming  thither;  which, 
without  doubt,  was  not  from  want  of  tenderness  of 
his  eafe^,  but  from  the  ^prehension  they  had, 
that  the  fittle  respect  they  would  have  shewed  him 
there,  would  have  been  a  greater  mortification  to 
him  than  all  that  he  could  snff^  by  the  closest 
imprisonment.   And  sure  there  was,  at  that  time, 
no  court  in  Christendom  so  honourably  or  gene- 
rously constituted,  that  it  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  him ;  and  it  might  be  some  reason 
that  they  who  wished  him  very  weU  did  not  wish 
his  escape,  because  they  believed  imprisonment 
was  the  worst  bis  worst  enemies  intended  towards 
him  ;  since  they  might  that  way  more  reasonably 
found  and  settle  their  repubhcan  government; 
which  men  could  not  so  prudentiy  propose  to  bring 
to  fiass  by  a  murder ;  which,  in  the  instant,  gave 
the  just  titie  to  another  who  was  at  liberty  to  chiim 
bis  right,  and  to  dispute  it.   Before  the  treaty,  and 
after  the  votes  and  dedarationa  of  no  more  ad- 
dresses, when  his  treatment  was  so  barbarous,  his 
majesty  had  proposed  to  himself  to  make  an  escape, 
and  was  very  near  the  perfecting  it.    He  Imd 
none  about  him  but  such  persons  who  were  placed 
by  those  who  wished  worst  to  his  safety ;  and 
therefore  chose  such  instruments  as  they  thought 
•'to  be  of  their  own  principles.    Amongst  those 
jthere  was  a  young  man,  one  Osborne,  by  extraction 
a  gentieman ;  who  was  recommended  by  the  lord 
Wharton  (one  who  deserved  not  to  be  suspected 
by  Cromwell  himself)  to  colonel  Hammond,  to  be 
placed  in  some  near  attendance  about  the.  king  ; 
and  he,  fi^)m  the  recommendation,  never  doubting 
the  fitness  of  the  man,  immediately  appointed  him 
to  wait  as  gentleman  usher;  which  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  be  almost  always  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.   This  young  man,  after  some  months'  at- 
tendance, was  wrought  upon  by  the  dignity  of  the 
king's  carriage,  and  the  great  affabihty  he  used 
towards  those  -vtho  were  always  about  him,  to  have 
a  tenderness  and  loyal  sense  of  his  sufferings;  and 
did  really  desire  to  do  him  any  service  that  might 
be  acceptable.   By  his  ofiice  of  gentlemen  usher 
he  usufuly  held  the  king's  gloves  when  he  was  at 
meat,  and  first  took  that  opportunity  to  put  a  littie 
billet,  in  which  he  expressed  his  devotion,  into  one 
of  the  fingers  of  his  glove.  The  king  was  not  for-> 
ward  or  over  credulous  of  the  professions  of  a 
person  he  knew  so  httle,  and  who,  he  knew,  would 
not  be  suffered  to  be  about  him,  if  he  were  thought 
to  have  those  inclinations.  However,  after  longer 
observation,  and  sometimes  speaking  to  him  wtmst 
he  was  walMng  amongst  others  in  the  garden  al- 
lowed for  that  purpose,  his  mcgesty  begun  to  be- 
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liero  that  there  was  sincerity  in  him ;  and  so  &e- 
quCDtly  put  8ome  memorial  into  fin^ra  of  his 
glove,  and  by  the  same  expedient  received  adver- 
tisement from  him. 
>     There  was  in  the  garrison  one  Rolph,  a  captain 
'  of  a  foot  company,  whom  Cromwell  placed  there 
I  as  a  prime  confident,  a  fdlow  of  a  low  extraction, 
I  and  very  ordinary  partsj  who,  from  a  common 
•  Mddi»,  nad  been  tnwted  in  tdl  the  intrigues  of 
die  anny,  and  was  one  of  the  agitaton  uuiured 
bjr  Cromwell  to  put  any  thing  into  the  soloiers' 
minds,  upon  whom  be  had  a  wonder^il  influence, 
[  and  could  not  contun  himself  from  speaking  ma- 
liciously and  wickedly  against  the  king,  when  dis- 
mmnlation  was  at  the  highest  amongst  the  great 
officers.   This  man  grew  into  great  familiarity 
with  Osborne,  and  knowing  from  what  person  he 
came  recommended  to  that  trust,  could  not  doubt 
but  that  he  was  well  inclined  to  any  thing  that 
might  advance  him;  and  so,  acconling  to  his 
custom  of  reviling  the  king,  he  wished  "  he  were 
"  out  of  the  world  J  for  they  should  never  make 
1 "  any  settlement  whilst  he  was  alive.    He  said, 
'*  he  was  sure  the  army  wished  him  dead,  and 
"  that  Hammond  had  received  many  letters  from 
'*  the  army  to  take  him  away  bv  poison,  or  any 
I*'  other  way;  but  he  saw  it  would  never  be  done 

*  inthatplace;  and  therefore,  if  he  would  join  with 

*  him,  they  would  g^  him  from  thence ;  and  then 
^*  the  work  would  easily  be  done.**  Osbmme  asked 
.  him, "  how  it  could  be  possible  to  remove  him  from 

thence,  without  Hammond's  or  the  king's  own 
\ "  consent  ?"  Rolph  answered,  that  the  king  might 
"  be  decoyed  from  thence,  as  be  was  from  Hampton 
"  Court,  Dy  some  letters  from  his  friends,  of  some 
**  danger  that  threatened  him,  upon  which  hewould 
"  be  wilhng  to  make  an  escape ;  and  then  he  might 
"  easily  be  despatched."  Osborne  shortly  found 
an  opportunity  to  inform  the  king  of  all  this. 

The  king  bid  him  "  continue  his  familiarity  with 
"  Rolph,  and  to  promise  to  join  with  him  in  con- 
"  triTmRhowhismqestyshoiildmakeaneecape;" 
and  he  noped  therwyto  make  Rtdph's  ^Ihiny 
the  meane  of  getting  away.  He  Tecommended 
one  of  the  common  soldira^  to  OstKnne,  "who, 
"  he  B£ud,  he  thought  might  be  trusted  ;'*  and 
wished  him  "to  trust  one  Doucet;"  whom  the 
king  had  known  before,  and  who  was  then  placed 
to  wait  upon  him  at  his  back  stairs,  and  was  in- 
deed an  honest  man;  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  an  escape,  without  the  privity  of 
such  persons,  who  might  provide  for  mm,  when 
he  was  got  out  of  the  castle,  as  well  as  hdp  him 
from  thence.  Osborne  told  Rolph,  "he  was  cod- 
"  fident  he  should  in  the  end  persuade  the  king 
"  to  attempt  an  escape,  though  he  yet  aeem^ 
"jealous  and  apprehenuve  of  bang  discovered, 
"  and  taken  again."  Doucet  concurred  very  wil- 
;  lin^jr  m  it,  and  the  soldier  who  was  chiwen  by 
;  the  king  jwovedlikeirise  very  honest,  and  wrouffht 
upon  one  or  two  of  his  compamons  who  used  to 
stand  sentinels  at  the  place  where  the  kin^  in- 
tended to  get  out.  All  thinga  were  provided; 
and  the  king  had  a  file  and  saw;  with  which  he 
had,  with  wonderfril  trouble,  sawed  an  iron  bar  in 
the  window,  by  which  he  could  be  able  to  get 
out ;  and  being  in  this  readiness,  the  night  was 
appointed,  and  Osborne  at  the  place  where  he 
\  was  to  receive  the  king.  But  one  of  the  soldiers 
Unformed  Rolph  of  aD  which  Osborne  had  not 
poDc;  by  whurh  he  concluded  that  he  was  fals^ 


and  directed  the  aoldier  to  proceed,  and  stand 
sentind  in  the  same  place  to  which  be  had  been 
assigned;  and  he,  and  some  others  trusted  by 
him,  were  armed,  and  stood  very  near  with  their 
pistols.  At  midnight  the  king  came  to  the  win- 
dow, resolving  to  go  out ;  but  as  he  was  pntdng 
himself  out,  he  discerned  more  persona  to  stand 
thereabout  than  used  to  do,  and  thereupon  sus- 
pected that  there  was  some  discovery  made;  and 
so  shut  the  vhidow,  and  retired  to  his  bed.  And 
this  was  all  the  ground  of  a  discourse,  n^ch  then 
fiew  abroad,  as  if  the  king  had  got  half  out  at  the 
window,  and  could  neither  draw  his  body  after, 
nor  get  his  head  back,  and  so  was  compelled  to 
call  out  for  help;  which  was  a  mere  fiction. 

Rolph  acquainted  Hammond  with  what  the 
king  had  designed ;  who  presently  went  into  his 
chamber,  and  found  the  kmg  in  his  bed,  but  the 
bar  of  the  window  cut  in  two,  and  taken  out;  by 
which  he  concluded  bis  information  to  be  true ; 
and  presently  seized  upon  Doucet,  but  could  not 
apprehend  Osborne ;  who  was  either  fled  out  of 
the  island,  or  concealed  in  it  that  he  could  not  be 
found.  Rolph  could  not  forbear  to  insult  upon 
Doucet  in  prison,  and  scornfully  asked  him, "  why" 
"  his  king  came  not  forth  when  he  was  at  the 
"  window  and  said,  "hewai^Vead^with  a  ^)od 
"  pistol  charged  to  Imve  received  mm."  When 
Osborne  had  got  into  a  place  of  present  safety,  he 
writ  a  letter  to  his  patron  the  lord  Y^faarton,  in- 
forming him  of  the  whole  matter;  and  desired 
him, "  to  acquaint  the  house  of  peers  of  the  design 
"  upon  the  king's  life,  and  that  ne  would  be  ready 
"  to  appear  and  justify  the  conspiracy."  The 
good  lord,  after  be  bad  kept  the  letter  some  time, 
sent  it  to  Hammond,  as  the  fittest  person  to  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  the  relation.  Osborne  was 
not  discouraged  with  all  this ;  but  sent  two  letters 
to  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  and  enclosed  the 
letter  be  bad  formerly  writ  to  the  lord  Wharton. 
In  the  house  of  commons  the  information  was 
slighted,  and  laid  aside;  but  it  made  more  im- 
pression upon  the  house  of  peers ;  who  sent,  mth 
more  than  ordhiary  eameatneas,  to  the  commons, 
*'  that  Rolph  might  be  seat  for,  and  a  safe-gnard 
"  for  forty  days  to  Osborne  to  appear,  and  pro- 
"  secute.'' 

Rolph  brought  with  him  a  large  testimonial 
from  Hammond  of  bis  "integrity,  and  of  Uie 
"  many  good  services  he  had  done  to  the  state." 
Osborne  appeared  likewise  at  the  lords'  bar,  and 
made  good  upon  oath  all  that  is  before  set  dowu, 
and  undertook  to  produce  other  evidence.  The 
house  of  commons  had  no  mind  to  have  it  ex- 
amined farther;  but  the  clamour  of  the  people 
was  so  great,  that,  after  many  delays,  they  voted 
"  that  it  should  be  tried  at  the  general  assizes  at 
"  Winchester."  And  thither  they  sent  thdr  well- 
tried  aeiseant  Wild,  to  be  the  acde  jud^  of  that 
drcuit :  hefore whMU die m|gorpait  oi  Ae  same 
Jury  Uiat  had  found  captun  Bnriey  guilty  wa« 
impannelled  for  the  trial  of  Rolph.  Osbonie, 
and  Doucet,  who  upon  hul  had  liberty  to  be  there, 
lappeared  to  make  good  the  indictment ;  and,  upon 
their  oaths,  declared  all  that  Rolph  h^  sua  to 
them,  as  is  set  down  before.  The  prisoner,  if  he 
may  be  called  a  prisoner  who  was  under  no  re- 
straint, had  two  lawyers  assigned  to  be  of  council 
with  bun,  contrary  to  the  law  and  custom  in  those 
cases :  but  he  needed  not  to  have  had  any  council 
but  the  judge  himself;  who  told  the  ju^,  "  that 
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"  it  was  a  business  of  great  importance  that  was 
"  before  them ;  and  therefore  that  they  should 
"  take  heed  what  thejr  did  in  it :  that  there  was  a 
"  time  indeed  when  intondtma  and  words  were 
treason,  but  God  forbid  h  should  be  so  now : 
"  hov  did  any  bodr  know  bat  that  those  two 
"  men,  Osborne  and  Doucet,  would  luve  nude 
"  away  the  king,  and  that  Rolph  cha^^ed  his  pis- 
*■  tol  to  preserve  him  ?  or,  perhaps  they  wotdd 
"  have  carried  him  away  to  have  engaged  them  in 
"  a  second  war."  He  told  them,  "  th^  were 
*'  mistaken  who  did  believe  the  king  in  prison ; 
"  the  parliament  did  only  keep  him  safe  to  save 
*'  the  shedding  of  more  blood."  Upon  these  good 
directions,  the  grand  jury  found  an  ^naratna*  upon 
the  bill;  and  this  was  some  months  before  the 
treaty. 

Wh«i  the  commisuoners,  who  had  treated  with 
the  king  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  returned  to 
the  parliament,  their  report  took  up  many  days  in 
the  boose  of  commons,  where  the  resolution  was 
first  to  be  takm;  which  cmunonly  was  final,  the 
lords  rarely  presuminff  to  contndiet  what  the 
otbers  thought  %x  to  detenmne.  lie  question 
upon  the  whole  was,  "  whether  the  answer  that 
**  the  kmg  had  made  to  their  pnnmsitions  was 
"  satisfactory  V*  which  was  debated  witib  all  the 
virulence  and  acrimony  towards  each  other,  that 
can  faU  from  men  so  possessed  as  both  sides 
were. 

Young  sir  Harry  Vane  had  begun  the  debate 
with  the  highest  insolence  and  provocation ;  tell- 
ing them,  '*  that  they  should  that  day  know  and 
"  discover,  who  were  their  friends,  and  who  were 
*'  their  foes ;  or,  that  he  might  speak  more  plainly, 
"  who  were  the  king's  party  in  the  house,  and  who 
"  were  for  the  people;"  and  so  proceeded  with  his 
usual  grave  bittemeas  agunst  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  the  government  that  had  been  too  long 
■etued;  pot  them  in  mind,  "  that  they  had  been 
*'  diveited  from  their  old  settled  resolution  and 
"  declaraticm,  that  they  mnild  make  no  more  ad- 
"  dresses  to  tiie  king  ;  after  which  the  kingdom 
"  had  been  governed  in  great  peace,  and  begun  to 
"  taste  the  sweet  of  that  republican  government 
**  which  they  intended  and  begun  to  establish, 
"  when,  by  a  combination  between  the  city  of 
^  London  and  an  ill  affected  party  in  Scotland, 
*'  with  some  small  contemptible  insurrections  in 
"  England,  all  which  were  fomented  by  the  city, 
"  the  houses  had,  by  clamour  and  noise,  been  in- 

duced  and  compelled  to  reverse  their  former 
"  votes  and  resolution,  and  enter  into  a  personal 
"  treaty  with  the  king ;  with  whom  they  had  not 
"  been  able  to  prevad,  notwithstanding  the  low 
*'  condition  he  was  in,  to  give  them  any  security ; 
"  but  he  had  still  reserved  a  power  in  nimself,  or 

at  least  to  his  posterity,  to  ex^xriseas  tyrannical 
"  a  government  as  he  had  done :  that  all  the  in- 
**  surrections,  which  had  so  terrified  them,  were 

now  totally  subdued ;  and  the  principal  authors 
"  and  abettors  of  them  in  their  custody,  and  ready 
"  to  be  brought  to  justice,  if  they  pleased  to  direct, 
**  and  qipoiat  it :  that  their  enemies  in  Scotland 
*'  were  reduced,  and  that  kingdom  entirely  devoted 
"  to  a  firm  and  good  correspondence  mth  their 
"  brethren,  the  parliament  of  England ;  so  that 
"  there  was  nothing  wanting,  but  their  own  con- 
"  sent  and  resolution,  to  make  themselves  the 
'*  happiest  nation  and  people  in  the  world;  and  to 
"  that  purpose  desired,  t^  they  might,  without 


"  any  more  loss  of  time,  return  to  thrir  former 
"  resolution  of  making  no  more  addresses  to  the 
"  king ;  but  proceed  to  the  settling  the  govem- 
"  ment  without  him,  and  to  the  severe  punishment 
i "  of  those  who  had  disturbed  thnr  peai»  and 
j  "  quiet,  in  such  an  exemplary  manner,  as  mi^ht 
1 "  terrify  all  other  men  for  the  fiiture  froin  making 
I  "  the  like  bdd  attempts :  which,  he  told  them, 
I  "  they  might  see  would  be  most  gratefiil  to  their 
I    army,  which  had  merited  so  much  from  them  bv 
'  "  the  remonstrance  they  had  so  lately  published.'' 
I   This  discourse  tvpeued  to  be  exceedingly  dis- 
iniked,  by  that  kind  of  murmur  which  usually  shews 
[how  the  house  stands  inclined,  and  by  which  men 
'make  their  judgments  there,  of  the  success  that  is 
like  to  be.  And  his  preface,  and  entrance  into  the 
debate,  were  taken  notice  of  with  equal  sharpness ; 
and,  "  his  presumption  in  taking  upon  himself  to 
"  divide  the  house,  and  to  censure  their  affections 
"  to  the  public,  as  their  sense  and  judgment  should 
"  agree,  or  disagree,  with  his  own;  and  since  he 
"  had,  without  example,  taken  so  much  upon  hint, 
"  he  was  not  to  take  it  ill,  if  the  contrary  was 
"  assumed  by  other  men ;  and  that  it  was  as  law- 
"  fol  £»-  anoUMT  man.  who  said  he  was  no  gainer 
"  by  the  trouUes,  to  make  another  division  of  the 
"  house,  and  to  say,  that  they  should  find  in  the 
"  ddiate  of  that  day,  ttut  there  were  some  who 
"  were  desirous  of  peace ;  and  that  they  were  all 
"  losers,  or,  at  least,  no  gainers  by  the  war;  and 
"  that  others  were  agunst  peace ;  and  that  they 
"  by  the  war  had  gwned  larae  revenues,  and  great 
"  sums  of  money,  and  much  wealth ;  and  uere- 
"  fore  his  motion  n-as,  that  the  gainers  might  con- 
"  tribute  to  the  losers,  if  they  would  not  consent 
"  that  the  one  might  enjoy  what  was  left,  and  the 
"  other  possess  what  tn^  had  got,  by  a  peace 
*'  that  might  be  happy  for  both." 

Whilst  this  was  debating  in  the  house,  wUch 
continued  several  days,  six  officers,  from  the  head- 
quartm  at  Windsor,  whither  the  army  had  been 
browfat  before,  or  at  the  time  when  the  treaty 
en^  at  the  If^  of  Wight,  brought  their  large  re- 
monstrance to  the  bouse ;  in  which  the^  (^red, 
*'  that  there  might  be  no  farther  proceedings  upoa 
i"  the  treaty ;  but  that  they  would  return  to  thdr 
^*  former  determination  ca  no  farther  addresses, 
"  and  make  wlrat  haste  they  could  in  settling  the 
"  government :  that  the  baigaining  proposition 
"  on  the  behalf  of  delinquents,  which  was  only 
"  upon  a  contract  mth  the  king,  and  not  in  any 
"  judicial  way,  might  be  laid  aside,  and  that  pub- 
"  lie  justice  might  be  done  upon  the  principal 
"  actors  in  the  late  troubles,  and  that  others,  upon 
"  a  true  submission,  might  find  mercy :  that  a 
"  peremptory  day  might  oe  set,  when  the  prince 
"  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  shouUI  be  re- 
"  quired  to  appear;  which  if  they  should  not  do, 
"  uiey  should  stand  exiled  as  traitors ;  and  if  they 
"  should  appear,  yet  they  should  be  bound  to  make 
"  some  satisfaction :  that  an  end  might  be  put  to 
"  this  parliament,  and  a  new  r^uvsentative  chosen 
"  of  the  people,  for  the  govermng  and  preserving 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  That  no  king 
"  might  be  hereafter  admitted  but  upon  election 
"  of  the  people,  and  as  upon  trust  for  the  people, 
"  who  should  be  likewise  limited  and  restrained 
"  by  the  representative ;"  with  many  other  im- 
practicable particulars,  which  troubled  the  parlia- 
ment the  less  for  their  incoherence,  and  impOBsi- 
bility  to  be  reduced  into  practice. 
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Bat  that  which  troabled  mM^  and  indeed  vhicli 
■wakoied  them  to  the  most  dismal  i^niieiuioiis, 
was,  that  they  were  advertised,  that  uie  king  was 
taken  away  from  Caiisbrook  caetle  by  an  ofiBcer  of 
the  army,  and  carried  to  Hurst  castle,  not  far  from 
the  other,  and  in  bo  vile  and  unwholesome  an  air, 
that  the  common  guards  there  used  to  be  frequently 
changed  for  the  innervation  of  their  health.  Colo- 
nel Hammond  had,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty,  writ  many  letters  to  the  parliament,  to  be 
di9chai^;ed  from  that  government,  and  from  the 
care  of  the  king's  person ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  seemed  wonderfully  offended  with  him  for 
making  the  demand;  and  he  got  himself  looked 
upon  as  under  a  cknid.  But  the  treaty  was  no 
sooner  «aded,  (and  before  the  commisBionera  begun 
tiiar  report  to  the  honsea,)  but  he  was  discharged 
of  the  government,  and  another  colonel  sent  to 
take  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  carry  him  to 
Hurat  castle. 

This  news  bduig  bronghtwhen  they  were  in  the 
heat  of  the  debate  upon  the  king's  answer,  they 


the  inreetiTaa  both  agahut  the  king,  and  all  Un 
time  of  his  government,  that  his  bitterest  enemies 
could  do,  only  that  they  might  shew  how  much 
the  concessioDs  he  had  now  granted  had  provided 
remedies  for  all  those  evils,  and  made  all  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  hope  of  happiness  and  peace 
to  be  in  the  no-power  they  had  left  him  in :  so 
that  if  he  should  nave  a  mind  to  continue  the  dis- 
tractions to-morrow,  he  would  find  nobody  read^ 
ever  to  join  with  him,  having  at  this  time  sacri- 
ficed all  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  their  mortal 
enemies.  In  conclusion,  and  when  they  had  pro- 
secuted the  debate  most  part  of  the  nig^t,  till 
almost  five  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  on  Mon- 
day nigh^  they  had  firat  pnt  the  oueatioD* "  whether 
"  the  quflstion  ahoold  be  pnt}''  and  carried  it  by 
a  humured  and  forty  vi^oes  agunst  om  hundred 
ind  fonr:  the  main  question,  "That  the  answer 
'  of  the  king  to  the  iwcH>odtionB  of  both  honses 
"  was  a  ground  for  uie  houaea  to  proceed  upon 
"  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom," 
was  BO  clearly  voted,  that  the  houBe  was  not 


gave  over  that  contest,  and  immediately  voted,  Ivided;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  afterclaps. 


"  that  the  sdiing  upon  the  king's  person,  and 
"  carrying  him  prisoner  to  Hurst  castle,  waswith- 
"  out  then-  advice  and  consent :"  wluch  vote  had 
no  contradiction,  because  no  man  would  own  the 


I  they  appointed  a  committee  "to  confer  with  the 
i"  general,  for  the  better  procuring  a  good  intelli- 
"  gence  and  correapondence  between  the  army 
"  and  the  parliament and  then  they  adjourned 


advice.   Then  th^  caused  a  letter  to  be  written''  ^he  house  to  We^esday  mornings  it  being  then 


to  the  general,  "  that  the  orders  and  instructions 
*'  to  colonel  Ewre"  (the  officer  who  had  seiied  the 
kmg)  "  were  contrary  to  thar  resolutions,  and  iu- 
**  Btmetiona  to  colonel  Hanmumd  ;  and  therefor^ 
"  that  it  waa  the  pkasure  of  tite  honae,  that  he 
**  should  recall  thine  orders ;  and  tiiat  colonel 
"  Hammond  should  again  reanme  tin  government 
"  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  But  the  general,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  their  complaint,  or  of 
their  couunand,  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  due  to  the  army ;  and  told  them,  "  that, 
"  imlesa  theie  were  present  money  sent  to  that 
«  purpose,  he  should  be  forced  to  remove  tiie 
"  army,  and  to  draw  than  nearer  to  London." 
And  at  the  same  time  a  new  declaration  was  sent 
to  the  house  from  the  army,  in  pursuance  of  their 
late  remonstrance;  which  the  nouse  refused  to 
take  into  conaideiation ;  and  some  sturdy  mem- 
bers moved,  "  that  the  army  might  be  declared 
"  txahors,  if  they  presumed  to  march  nearer  Lon- 
"  don  than  thOT  were  at  preaent;  and  that  an  im- 
*'  peacbment  of  hi^ph  treason  might  be  drawn  up 
«  against  the  principal  officers  (tf  it."  Hereupon, 
tiie  general  marches  directiy  for  London,  and 
quarters  at  Whitehall ;  the  other  officers,  with 
tneir  troora,  in  Durham  House,  the  Mews,  Covent 
Garden,  Westminster,  and  St.  James's ;  and  for 
the  present  necessity,  that  no  inconvenience  might 
fall  out,  they  Bent  to  the  dty  without  delay  to 
supplv  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  immediately 
isstiea  out  to  satisfy  the  army.  Notwithstanding 
an  which  monstrous  proceeding,  the  house  of 
commons  retuned  its  coiu'age,  and  were  resolute 
"  to  assert  the  treaty;  and  tbit  the  king's  answers 
"  were  satisfactory ;  or  if  they  were  not  fully  satis- 
"  factory,  that  the  nouse  nugfat  and  ought  to  accept 
'*  theanof,  and  proceed  to  Ute  aettlemoit  of  peace 
"  in  church  and  state,  rather  than  to  r^t  them 

as  uDsatiBfoAory,  and  tfaerebv  ccmtinus  the  Idng- 
"  dom  in  war  and  distraction." 

They  who  vehemently  pressed  this  conduuon, 
and  would  be  thought  tone  for  the  king,  to  make 
themaelvea  popular,  took  upon  them,  to  irake  all 


near  the  morning  of  Tuesday. 

The  committee  that  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  gemeral  waited  that  aftrauoon  upon  him 
in  his  lodging  at  Whitehall,  that  titey  might  be 
able  to  give  some  account  to  the  honae  tiu  next 
movning.  But  they  were  fiirced  to  attend  fiill 
three  honra,  before  they  eoiild  be  admitted  to  bia 
|»«8ence;  and  then  ha  told  them  sullmly  and 
snperdlionsly,  "that  the  way  to  correspond  with 
"  the  army,  was  to  comply  with  their  remon- 
"  Btrance :"  and  the  next  morning  there  was  a 
guard  of  musketeers  placed  at  the  entry  into  and 
door  of  the  house,  and  the  officers  thereof  having 
a  list  in  their  hands  of  the  names  of  those  who 
should  be  restrained  from  going  into  the  house,  all 
thoBC  were  stopped,  one  by  one,  as  they  came,  and 
sent  into  the  court  of  wards,  where  they  were 
kept  together  for  many  hours,  under  a  ^fuard,  to 
the  number  of  near  one  hundred.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  there  were  so  many  <^  the  same  opinion 
got  into  the  house,  through  the  inadvertency  of 
toe  guard,  or  beeinae  tbey  meant  <mly  to  sequester 
the  most  notnious  and  rmuctory  peratms,  that  the 
debate,  tqwu  reanmii^  the  same  question,  con- 
tinued very  long ;  eeveral  members  who  observed 
the  force  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  saw 
thrar  companions  not  suffered  to  come  in,  com- 
plained loudhr  of  the  violence  and  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  demanded  remedy ;  but  in  vain;  the 
house  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  In  the  conclu- 
sion, after  a  very  long  debate,  the  major  part  of 
those  who  were  present  in  the  house  voted  the 
negative  to  what  had  been  settied  in  the  former 
debate,  and  "  that  the  answer  the  king  had  ^ven 
"  to  their  propositions  was  not  satiaiactory." 

Those  gentlemen  who  for  some  hours  bad  been 
restrained  in  the  court  of  wards  were  afterwards 
led  in  triumph  through  Westminster-hall,  (except 
some  few,  wno  were  suffered  for  affection,  or  by 
negligence,  to  go  away,)  by  a  strong  guard,  to 
that  place  under  the  exchequer  which  is  commonly 
called  Hdl ;  where  they  might  eat  and  drink,  at 
thnr  own  chaige,  what  ibey  jHeaatd.  And  hen 
4T 
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tbey  were  kept  in  one  roomj  till  after  twelve  of  the  )    When  they  had  in  this  manner  mastered  all  con* 


dock  in  the  night :  after  which  hour,  in  resiwct  of 
the  extreme  coM  weather,  and  the  age  of  many  of 


tradiction  and  oppoaition,  they  begun  more  directly 
to  consult  what  they  were  to  do,  as  well  as  what 


the  members,  they  were  carried  to  several  inns ;  they  were  not  to  do,  and  to  eataMiah  some  affirm- 
where  they  were  sufiereil  to  lodge  as  luisonra^,  ,  ative  condusiuns,  as  they  had  done  negatives, 
and  remained  umler  that  confinement  for  two  or  'iluy  were  told,  **  that  H  was  lugh  time  to  settle 


three  days.  In  which  timei  they  published  a  pro- 
testation in  print  against  the  proceedings  of^  the 
house  uf  communs,  declaring  *'  the  force  and  vio- 
lence  that  had  been  used  against  them :"  and 
then  the  house,  with  the  remmning  members, 
having  determined  what  they  thought  fit,  the 
other  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pissed. 
Nobody  owned  this  set  of  violence  in  the  exclusion 
of  so  many  mem1>eTa :  there  was  no  order  made 
for  it  by  the  house.  Fairfax  the  general  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  the  guards  themselves  being 
asked  "  what  authority  uiey  had,"  gave  no  other 
answer  "  but  that  they  had  orders."  But  after- 
wards there  was  a  full  and  dear  (Ktlerof  the  house, 
without  taking  notice  of  uiy  exdnnon,  tiiat 


some  form  of  government,  under  which  the 
"  natitm  was  to  live :  there  Wl  been  much  tree- 
"  sure  and  hkwd  spent  to  recover  the  libei^  of 
"  the  ])eople,  wbtcb  would  be  to  no  puriwse  if 
"  there  were  not  i)roviBion  made  for  thdr  secure 
"  enjoying  it ;  and  there  would  be  always  the  same 
"  attempts  made,  which  had  been  of  late,  to  dis- 
"  tm-b  and  to  destroy  the  pubhc  peace,  if  there 
"  were  not  such  exemplary  penalties  inflicted,  as 
"  m^ht  terrify  all  men,  of  what  condititm  soever, 
"  firom  entering  upon  such  desperate  undertak- 
"  ings."  They  resolvefl  to  gratify  the  army,  liy 
taking  a  view  of  a  paper  formerly  digested  by  them 
as  a  model  for  a  new  government,  which  was  called 
.  ,  (i^mrMinenf  of  fAepmpfe,  and  for  contrivuigand 

none  of  them  who  bad  not  been  present  that  ntibbshing  whereof,  one  of  the  agitators  had  men, 
day  when  the  nmdive  vote  prevailetl  should  sit  by  (^tnnwdl's  lUreetions,  tbe  year  before,  shot  to 
**  an^  more  in  the  bouse,  before  they  had  first  eub-^  kleath,  when  he  foiuid  ^e  pariiamentwas  somuch 
*'  scribed  the  same  vote,  as  agreeable  to  their  |  offended  vith  it.  Tliey  declared  now,  as  the  most 
"  judgments ;  which  if  they  subscribed,  they  were  :  pupular  tiling  tbey  could  do  to  please  both  the 
'*  OS  well  qualified  members  as  l>efore."  Many  of  \  i>eoplean(l  &e  army,  "that  tiiey  wWd  put  an  end 
these  excluded  members,  out  of  consdence  or  in-  >  "  to  the  parliament  on  the  last  day  of  April  next; 
dignation,  forbore  coming  any  more  to  the  house  ;  "  and  that  there  should  be  a  representative  of  the 

hundred 


for  many  years ;  some,  not  before  the  revolution ; 
others,  sooner  or  later,  returned  to  their  okl  seats, 
that  they  might  not  lie  idle  when  so  much  Imn- 
ness  was  to  be  done. 

Then  they  renewed  their  old  votes  of  no  more 
addresses,  and  annulled  and  made  void  all  those 
which  introduced  the  treaty :  luul,  that  they  might 

^  find  no  more  such  contradiction  hereafter,  they 
committed  to  several  prisons  major  general  Brown, 

'  ^though  be  was  then  sheriff'  of  London,)  nr  John 
Clotn^irthy,  ur  William  Waller,  major  gBtural 
Massey,  and  commissary  general  Copley,  who  were 
the  roost  active  members  m  the  house  tk  the  pres- 
byterian  party,  and  who  had  all  as  raalidously 
advanced  the  service  of  the  })arliament  in  tbeir 
several  stations  against  the  king  as  any  men  of 
their  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  much  more  than 
any  officer  of  the  present  army  had  then  credit  to 
do :  of  these,  Massey  mode  his  cscqw,  and  trans- 
ported himself  into  Holland ;  and  there,  according 
to  the  natural  modesty  of  that  sect,  jirescnted  him- 
self to  the  prince,  wim  as  much  confidence  (and 
as  a  sufferer  fur  the  king  his  father)  as  if  he  bad 
defended  Colchester. 

The  protestation  that  the  sedudcd  members  had 
published  and  caused  to  be  printed,  irith  the  nar- 
ntive  of  theviolence  that  had  been  exercised  upon 
them,  and  tfadr  dedaring  all  acts  to  be  vdd  which 
from  that  time  had  been  done  in  the  house  of 
'  commons,  made  a  great  noise  over  the  kingdom, 
and  no  less  incensed  those  who  rcmaincrl  and  sat 
in  the  house,  than  it  did  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
and  therefore,  to  lessen  the  credit  of  it,  the  houHC 

'  likewise  made  a  declaration  against  that  protes- 
tation ;  and  declared  it  "  to  be  false,  scandalous, 
"  and  seditious,  and  tending  to  the  destruction  uf 
"  the  visible  and  fundamental  government  of  the 
"  kingdom ;"  antl  Lo  this  wonderful  declaration 
they  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  small  house  of 
peers,  and  jointly  ordained,  "  that  that  protestation 
"  shoidd  be  suppressed,  and  that  no  man  should 
presume  to  sell,  or  buy,  or  to  read  the  same." 


j  nation,  consisting  of  three  hundred  persons 
I  "  chosen  by  the  people;  of  which,  for  the  term  of 
I  "  seven  years,  no  j>erson  who  had  adhered  to  the 
j  *'  king,  or  wlu)  shoidd  oinKwe  this  agreement,  or 
I  "  not  subscribe  thereunto,  should  be  capable  of 
"  being  chosen  to  be  one,  or  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
!  "  dection ;  and  that,  before  that  time,  and  before 
"  the  fbssolutinn  of  the  present  iiarliament,  it 
"  would  be  necessary  to  bnng  those  ngnal  ddin- 
"  quentR,  who  had  latdy  disturbed  the  quiet  and 
"  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  jnit  it  to  so  great  an 
"  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  exemplary 
"  imnishment.'*  And  itwas  with  great  impudence 
very  vehementiy  urged, "  that  they  ought  to  b^n 
"  with  him  who  had  Ikcu  the  cause  of  all  tlie 
"  miseries,  and  mischief,  iHiicb  bad  befallen  the 
"  kingdom,  and  whom  they  hail  already  divested 
"  of  all  power  and  authority  to  govern  them  for 
"  the  future ;  and  they  had  ahready  had  near  two 
"  years'  experience,  that  the  nation  might  Iwvery 
"  nappily  governed  without  any  recourse  to  him  : 
"  that  they  had  oh^y  declared,  and  the  house  of 
"  peers  hail  concurred  with  them,  that  the  king 
"  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  l>lood  which  had 
"been  spilt;  and  therefore,  that  it  was  fit  that 
"  such  a  roan  of  blood  should  be  brought  to 
"  justice,  that  he  might  undergo  the  penalty  that 
"  was  due  to  his  tyranny  and  murders :  that  the 
"  neojilc  expected  tins  at  tlidr  bands;  and  that 
"  having  the  prindial  malcftictor  in  tbdr  powetj 
"  he  might  not  escape  the  immshment  that  was 
"  due  to  him." 

llow  new  and  monstrous  soever  this  language 
and  discourse  was  to  all  English  cars,  they  found 
a  major  jiart  still  to  concur  with  them  :  so  that 
tbey  appointed  a  committee  for  the  present  "  to 
'*  prepare  a  charge  of  high  treason  agmnst  the 
"  king,  which  should  contain  the  sc\"eral  crimes 
"  and  misdemeanours  of  his  reign;  which  l)eing 
"  made  ready,  they  would  consider  of  the  Iwst 
"  way  and  manner  of  proceeding,  that  he  might 
"  be  brought  to  justice." 
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Tliifl  manner  of  proceeilinff  in  England  was  ao 
unheard  of,  that  it  was  very  hard  for  any  body  to 
propose  any  way  to  oppose  it  that  might  carr^  with 


"  dime,  as  to  endantfer  the  changing  the  ^ovem- 
"  ment and  theieibrB  wished  there  might  nob 
qipear  any  distrust  of  him,  but  that  the  prince 


It  any  hojK  of  success.  However,  the  iiain  the  **  wouM  treat  him  with  confidence,  and  some  of 
prince  was  in  would  not  sufier  him  to  rest  wU^ut '  "  the  coundl  would  confer  with  him  with  freedtnn, 
making  some  effort.  He  knew  too  well  how  £ir  "  iqxm  anv  iiarticulars  which  it  would  be  nece»> 
the  States  of  Holland  were  from  wishing  that  sue-  "  sary  for  nim  to  be  instructed  in."  But  the  wis- 
cess  and  honour  tu  the  crown  of  Eof^nd,  as  it '  dom  of  angels  was  not  suffident  to  give  any 
had  deserved  from  them,  and  how  much  tliey  had  '  effectual  advice  for  such  a  negociation,  since  the 
always  favoured  the  rebellion;  that  his  own  ])re-  1  States  could  not  be  brought  so  much  to  mterest 
sencc  was  in  no  degree  acceptable  or  grateful  to  ;  themselves,  as  to  tise  any  menaces  to  the  parlia- 
them  ;  and  that  they  were  devising  all  ways  how  '  ment  aa  if  they  would  embark  themselves  in  the 
they  might  1>e  rid  of  him:  yet  he  believed  the  way  quarrel.  Su  that  the  council  could  only  wish, 
they  were  now  u|>on  in  England  would  be  so  um-  '  "  that  the  ambassador  would  confer  with  such  of 


versally  odious  to  all  Christians,  that  no  body  of 
men  would  i^pear  to  favour  it.  His  highness 
therefcne  lent  tu  the  States  General,  to  desire  them 
"to  give  lum  on  audience  the  next  day;  and  that 
"  he  would  emna  to  the  p1»»  where  they  sat;*' 


"  the  king's  friends  who  were  then  at  London, 
"  and  whose  relation  had  been  most  eminent  to- 
"  wards  his  majestv;  and  recave  advice  from 
"  them,  how  he  might  most  hopefully  prevail  over 
"  particular  men,  and  thereby  witn  the  parlia- 


which  he  ilid,  being  met  1^  thewhole  body  at  the  j  **  ment."    And  eo  the  ambassador  departed  fnr 


England*  within  less  than  a  week  after  he  was 
nominated  for  the  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  queen  of  England,  being 
struck  to  the  heart  with  amazement  and  confusion 
upon  the  report  of  what  the  parliament  intended, 
sent  a  paper  to  the  agent  who  was  empbycd  there 


bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  conducted  into  the  roam 
where  they  sat,  | 
The  prince  was  attended  by  four  or  five  of  his  1 
council ;  and  when  he  had  said  a  little  to  the  States 
of  compliment,  he  referred  them  to  a  pa^wr  which 
nr  WiUiam  Boswell,  the  king's  resident  there,  was  .  . 

to  deliver  to  them.  The  paper  described  shortiy  by  the  cardinal  to  keep  a  good  correspondence ; 
the  ill  condition  the  king  his  father  was  in ;  and  '  wnich  she  obliged  him  to  deliver  to  the  parliament, 
the  throats  and  menaces  which  his  enemies  used  to  I  The  paper  contained  a  very  passionate  lamentation 
proceed  against  him  in  such  a  manner  as  must  be  I  of  the  sad  condition  the  king  her  husband  was  in ; 
abominated  l^y  all  Christians,  ami  which  would  | desiring  "that  they  would  grant  her  a  pass  to 
bring  the  greatest  reproach  and  obloquy  ui>on  the  i'"  come  over  to  him,  offering  to  use  all  the  credit 
protestant  religion,  that  ever  Christianity  had  un-  J  "  she  had  with  him,  that  he  might  give  them  satis- 
dei)g(me :  and  therefore  desired  them,  that  they  [  "  faction.  However,  if  they  womd  not  give  her 
"  irould  interpose  tiuai  credit,  and  authority,  in  "  leave  to  perfonnanyoftboee  offices  tcnrards  the 
**  such  a  manner  as  dley  thought  fit,  with  the  two  '*iiublic,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  perforra 
"  houses  at  Westminster,  that,  inst^  of  such  an  "  the  duty  she  owed  mm,  and  to  be  near  him  in 
"  unlawful  and  wicked  prosecution,  thev  would  the  uttermost  extremity."  Neither  of  these  ad- 
"  enterintotennsof  accommodation  with  nis  royal  dresses  did  more  than  express  the  zeal  of  those 
"  father ;  for  the  oliservation  whereof  his  toyal  who  procured  them  to  be  made  :  the  ambassador 
*'  l^hnesH  would  become  bound."  '  Paw  could  neither  get  leave  to  see  the  king,  (which 

1  The  States  assured  his  highness,  "  that  they  '  he  was  to  endeavour  to  do,  that  he  might  from 
j  <*  were  very  much  afflicted  at  me  condition  of  the  |  himself  be  instructed  best  what  to  do,)  nor  be 
"  king;  and  would  be  glad  any  interposition  of  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  parliament,  till 
"  theirs  might  lie  able  to  reUere  him ;  that  they  '  after  the  tragedy  was  acted :  and  the  queen's  paper 
"  would  seriously  consider  in  what  manner  they  '  was  dehver^,  and  never  considereu  in  onkr  to 
I "  might  serve  him."  And,  that  day,  they  resolved  return  any  answer  to  it. 

to  send  anextraordinary  ambassador  into  England,  '  When  tbecommitteehadpreparedsuch  a  charge, 
;  who  should  Teimr  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  which  they  called  "  an  impeachment  of  high  trea- 
!recdve  his  instructions  to  what  friends  of  the  '  "  son  against  Charles  Stewart,  kinf  of  England," 
king*8  he  should  resort,  and  consult  mth;  who, '  digested  into  several  articles,  which  contamed  all 
being  upon  the  {dace,  might  best  infbnn  him  to  '  those  calumnies  they  had  fixrmerly  digested  into 
whom  to  apply  himself.  And  they  made  choice  of ;  that  dedaration  of  no  more  addresses  to  he  nuule 
Paw,  the  pensioiier  of  Holland,  for  thtar  ambassa-  ito  him,  wilh  some  additiooal  reproaches,  it  was 
dor;  who  immediately  attended  the  prince  with^f^ead  in  the  house ;  and,  after  it  was  apjiroved 
the  offer  of  his  service,  and  many  professions  of  j  there,  they  sent  it  to  the  house  of  peers  for  their 
his  desire  that  his  journey  might  produce  some  |  concurrence.  That  house  had  very  littie  to  do 
good  effect.  j  from  the  time  that  Cromwell  returned  from  Scot- 

f-  The  council  that  was  about  the  prince  had  looked  '  land,  and  were  few  in  number,  and  used  to  adjourn 
'  upcm  Paw  as  a  man  that  had  always  bvoured  the  |  for  two  or  three  days  together  for  want  of  business ; 
rebellion  in  England,  and  as  much  obstructed  all  <  so  that  it  was  beUeved,  that  they  who  had  done  so 
dvilities  from  the  States  towards  the  king,  as  was  |  many  mad  things,  rather  than  they  would  dissent 


possible  for  him  to  do ;  and  therefore  toey  were 
very  sorry  that  be  was  made  choice  of  for  ambas- 
sador in  such  a  fatal  conjuncture.  But  the  prince 
of  Orange  assured  the  prints,  "  that  he  had  useit 
"  an  his  credit  to  compass  that  election ;  that  he 
"  was  the  wisest  man  of  their  body;  and  that 
"  neither  he,  nur  any  of  the  rest,  who  had  che- 
"  rished  the  English  rebellion  more  tiian  he,  ever 
"  desired  it  should  prosper  to  that  degree  it  had 


from  the  house  of  commons,  would  likewise  con- 
cur with  thei&mthia,  rather  than  sever  from  them 
when  they  wIr  bo  triumphant.  But,  contrary 
to  this  expectation,  when  this  impeachment  was 
brought  up  to  the  peers,  it  was  so  ill  recdved, 
that  tliere  was  not  one  jierson  who  concurred  with 
tliem  ;  which,  considering  the  men  and  what  most 
of  them  had  done,  might  seem  very  strange.  koA. 
when  they  had,  with  scmie  warmth,  rejected  it. 
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they  Bdjonrned  for  a  week ;  presutnitig  they  should 
thraeby  at  least  give  some  interruption  to  that 
career  which  the  house  of  commoiu  was  upon, 
and,  in  that  time,  some  expedient  misht  be  found 
to  recondle  the  proceedings  in  both  nooses.  But 
they  were  as  much  deceived  in  this ;  the  houae  of 
commons  was  very  well  pleased  with  it,  and  thought 
they  had  given  them  ease,  which  they  could  not  so 
well  have  contrived  for  themselves.  So  they  pro- 
ceeded in  their  own  method,  and  when  the  day 
came  to  which  the  lords  had  adjourned  their  house, 
they  found  thor  doors  all  locked,  and  fitatened  witJi 
padlocks,  that  there  should  then  be  no  more  en- 
trance for  them ;  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  after 
ait  in  that  house  aa  peers  [above  twice  or  tlurice  at 
most],  till  CromweU,  long  after,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  have  erected  a  house  <^  peers  of  his  own 
creation ;  in  which  some  of  them  then  very  will- 
inoly  took  their  places. 

Tne  charge  and  accusation,  ujxm  which  they 
resolved  to  proceed  against  the  king,  bmf(  thus 
aetded  and  agreed  upon,  they  begun  to  connder 
in  what  mannor  and  form  to  proceed,  that  there 
mi^t  be  hmdc  i^ipearance  of^  justice.  Nothing 
could  be  found  m  the  common  or  statute  law, 
which  could  direct  or  warrant  them;  nor  could 
the  precedent  of  deposing  Richard  the  Second 
(the  Bok  precedent  of  that  Imid)  be  applied  to 
their  purpose :  for,  how  foul  soever  the  circum- 
stances precedent  had  been,  he  had  made  a  resig- 
nation of  his  royalty  before  the  lords  in  parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  his  deposition  proMeded  from  lum- 
self,  and  with  his  own  consent,  and  would  not 
agree  in  any  particular  with  the  case  in  question. 
So  that  they  must  make  a  new  form  to  warrant 
thdr  proceedings :  and  a  new  form  tbev  did  erect, 
never  before  heard  of.  Ilkey  constituted  and 
erected  a  court  that  should  M  called  "  the  high 
**  etmrt  ^justice,  to  consist  of  so  many  judges, 
"  who  ahoidd  have  authority  to  tiy  the  kmg, 
'*  wfaedier  he  were  guilty  of  what  he  was  accnsed 
"  ot  or  no;  and,  in  order  thereunto,  to  examine 
"  such  witnesses  aa  should  be  woduced;'*  the 
number  of  the  judges  to  be  eight  and  forty, 
whereof  the  major  part  might  [woceed. 

Hiey  could  not  have  found  such  a  number  yet 
amount  themselves,  after  so  many  barbarities 
and  impieties,  upon  whom  they  miffht  depend  in 
this  kst  tragical  act.  And  ther^re  they  laid 
this  for  a  pvund ;  that  if  they  should  make  only 
thdr  own  members  to  be  jud^  in  this  case,  they 
might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  be  too 
much  parties,  as  having  from  the  b^inning  main- 
tained a  war,  though  lufensive,  as  they  pretended, 
against  the  kin^  and  so  not  so  fit  to  be  the  <hi1v 
judges  wbo  wen  in  the  fault :  aa  the  o^ier  hand, 
if  they  should  name  u<nie  of  tiiemselves,  it  might 
be  interpreted  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  too 
dangeroDs  a  province  to  oigage  themselves  in, 
and  tho^ore  they  had  put  it  off  to  others ;  which 
would  ^Bcourage  others  from  undertaking  it. 
Wherefore  they  resolved,  that  the  iudgea  should 
be  nominated  promiscuously,  as  well  of  members 
of  the  house,  as  of  such  other  of  ^ir  good  and 
godly  men  in  the  kingdom,  as  th^  should  think 
fit  to  nominate.  Whosoever  woiud  not  be  one 
himself  when  named,  as  there  were  yet  many 
amongst  them,  who,  out  of  conscience,  or  of  fear, 
uttody  protested  against  it,  should  take  upon  him 
to  name  anoth^  man;  which  sure  he  could  not 
but  think  was  equally  unlawful :  so  that  few  took 


upon  them  to  ncmiinate  others,  who  would  nject 
the  province  themselves. 
Ail  the  chief  ofiicera  of  the  army  were  named 
d  divers  accepted  the  office;  and  such  aldermen 
d  citizens  of  London,  as  had  been  most  violent 
against  peace,  and  some  few  cotuitiv  gattkmen, 
miose  zeal  had  been  taken  notice  of  un:  the  canse, 
and  who  were  like  to  take  such  a  preferment  as  a 
testimony  of  the  parliament's  confidence  in  them, 
and  would  thereupon  embrace  it.  When  such  a 
number  of  men  were  nominated  as  were  thought 
in  all  respects  to  be  equal  to  the  work,  they  were 
to  make  choice  <tf  a  speaker,  or  prolocutor,  who 
should  be  called  lord  premdent  of  that  high  court, 
I  who  must  mana^  ana  govern  all  the  proceedings 
^there,  ask  the  witnesses  all  proper  questions,  and 
janswer  what  the  misoner  shomd  pn^tose.  And 
fto  that  office  one  Bradshaw  was  chosen,  a  lawyer 
of  Gray's  inn,  not  much  known  in  Westminster- 
hall,  though  of  good  practice  m  his  chamber,  and 
much  employ^liy  the  &ctious  and  discontented 
persons.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  an  andmt  &- 
milvitt  CheshirB  uod  lancashixe,  bat  of  a  fortune 
lof  nis  own  mskfaig.  He  was  not  without  parts, 
[and  ot  great  insolence  and  amUtion.  When  he 
was  first  nominated,  he  seemed  much  surprised, 
and  very  resolute  to  refuse  it;  which  he  did  in 
such  a  nnumer,  and  so  much  enlarging  upon  his 
own  want  of  abilities  to  undergo  so  important  a 
charge,  that  it  was  very  evident  be  had  expected 
to  be  put  to  that  apol<^.  And  wh«i  he  was 
pressed  with  more  importunity  than  could  have 
been  used  by  clunce,  he  required  "  time  to  con- 
"  aider  of  it ;"  and  sud,  "  he  would  then  give  his 
"  final  answer;"  which  he, did  the  next  day;  and 
witib  great  humiHty  accepteil  the  office,  which  he 
administered  mih  all  the  pride,  impudence,  and 
superdfiousness  imaginable.  He  was  presently 
invested  in  greia  state,  and  ma^  officm  and  a 
mmtA  assigned  for  the  security  «  his  perstm.  and 
Uie  dean'slurase  at  Westminster  pma  to  him  for 
ever  for  his  residence  and  halntation,  and  a  good 
sum  of  money,  about  five  thousand  poands,  was 
appointed  to  be  presently  paid  to  him,  to  put  him- 
self in  BUch  an  equipage  and  way  of  hving,  aa  the 
dignity  of  the  omce  which  he  held  would  require. 
And  now,  the  lord  president  of  the  high  court  of 
justice  seemed  to  tie  the  greatest  magistrate  in 
Enghmd.  And  though  it  was  not  thmight  sea- 
sonable to  make  an^  such  declaration,  yet  some 
of  those  whose  opinions  grew  quickly  into  ordi- 
nances, upon  several  occasions,  declared,  "tiurf 
"  they  believed  that  office  was  not  to  be  looked 
"  upon  as  necessary  Dro  hoc  vice  only,  but  for 
**  continuaneej  and  that  he  who  executed  it  de- 
"  served  to  have  an  amjite  and  a  liberal  estate 
"  conferred  vpaa.  him  for  ever:"  which  sudden 
mntation  and  exaltation  of  fortune  could  not  but 
mvike  a  oreat  impresuon  upon  a  vulgar  8[nrit,  ac- 
customM  to  no  excesses,  and  acouainted  only 
with  a  very  moderate  fortune.  All  this  b&ng 
done,  they  made  choice  of  some  lawyers  (eminent 
for  nothing  but  their  obscnritr,  and  that  they 
were  men  scarce  known)  to  perform  the  offices  of 
attorney  general,  and  soliator  general  for  the 
state,  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  at  his  trial,  and 
to  manage  the  evidence  against  him.  Other 
officers,  of  all  kinds,  were  appointed  to  attend, 
and  perform  the  several  offices  of  thar  new 
court ;  which  was  ordered  to  be  erected  in  West- 
minster-hall, for  viadk  snch  ardntects  wen  ap- 
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pmnted  as  wen  thought  fit  to  give  directioD 
theron. 

The  lung  was  now  sent  for  from  Hurst  castle, 
and  when  ne  came  ont  of  the  boat  which  trans- 

Sirted  him  from  thence  he  was  received  by  colonel 
arrison  with  a  strong  party  of  horee;  by  whom 
he  was  to  be  conducted  to  Windsor  castle.  Har- 
rison was  the  son  of  a  butcher  near  Nantwich  in 
ChM^iire,  and  had  been  bred  in>  in  the  place  of  a 
dak  under  a  lawyer  <rf  good  aecoimt  m  tiiose 
paitsj  which  kiiM  of  education  mtroducee  mni 
mto  Uie  language  and  mctice  of  business,  and,  if 
it  be  not  renated  by  the  great  ingenuity^  of  the 
person,  imbues  young  men  with  more  pnde  than 
any  other  kind  of  breeding ;  and  disposes  them 
to  De  pragmatical  and  insofent,  though  they  have 
the  skill  to  conceal  it  from  their  masters,  except 
they  find  them  (as  they  are  too  often)  indined  to 
chenah  it.  When  the  rebellion  first  began,  this 
man  quitted  his  master,  (who  had  relation  to  the 
king's  serrice,  and  discharged  his  duty  faithfully,) 
ana  pot  himself  into  the  parliament  army;  where, 
having  first  obtained  the  office  of  a  comet,  he  got 
upt  by  diligence  and  sobriety,  to  the  atate  <»  a 
captam,  widiout  any  ognal  notice  taken  (tf  him 
tiU  die  new  model  m  tb  army}  when  Crmnwell, 
who,  poBaibly,  had  lmowled«e  of  hhn  before, 
foiud  him  m  a  ainrit  and  duposition  fit  for  his 
•erriee,  much  pvm  to  prayer  and  to  preaching, 
and,  otherwise,  of  an  understanding  capable  to 
bo  troated  in  any  business;  to  which  hu  clerk- 
shm  contributad  very  much:  and  then  be  was 
pnserred  very  &at ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  king 
was  brought  to  the  anny,  he  had  been  a  colonel  of 
horse,  and  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  few,  after 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  in  the  council  of  ofllicera 
and  in  the  government  of  the  a^tators ;  and  there 
were  few  men  with  whom  Cromwell  more  commu- 
nicated, or  upon  whom  he  more  depended  for  the 
conduct  of  uiy  thing  committed  to  him.  He  re- 
ceived the  king  with  outward  respect,  kept  himself 
bare;  tmtattmdedlumwiUi  great  strictness;  and 
was  not  to  be  approached  by  any  address;  answer- 
ing qneetiona  in  short  and  few  words,  and,  when 
imptntnned,  with  rudeness.  He  manifested  an 
apprehension  that  the  king  had  some  thought  of 
making  an  escape,  and  dia  all  things  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  Being  to  lodge  at  Win^Mn-,  and  so  to 
paaa  by  Bagshot,  the  king  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  his  little  park  at  Bagshot,  and  eo  to  dine  at 
the  lodge  there,  a  place  where  he  bad  used  to  take 
much  pleasnre;  and  did  not  dissemble  the  know- 
ing that  the  lord  Newburgh,  who  bad  lately  mar- 
ried the  lady Aubigney, lived  there;  and  8aid,"be 
*'  would  send  a  servant  to  let  that  lady  know  that 
"  he  would  dine  with  her,  that  she  might  provide 
**  a  dinner  for  him/*  Harrieon  well  knew  the 
affbction  of  that  lord  and  lady,  and  was  very  un- 
willing he  should  make  any  star  there;  hat  flnd< 
hlg  the  king  so  fixt  upon  it,  th^  he  would  not 
be  otherwise  removed  nom  it  than  by  not  su^r- 
ing  him  to  |^  tiiither,  he  choae  to  conaenti  and 
that  his  mqeaty  ahtnild  send  a  servant;  which 
he  did  the  n^t  before  he  intended  to  dine 
there. 

Both  lord  and  lady  ware  of  known  duty  and 
affection  to  the  king ;  the  lady,  after  her  husband 
the  lord  Aubigney  oad  been  killed  at  Edge-hill, 
having  so  far  incensed  the  parliament,  that  she 
bad  endnred  a  long  imprisonment,  under  a  snspi- 
don  or  evidence  that  she  had  been  privy  to  Uie 


design  which  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Waller, 
upon  which  Tomkins  and  Challoner  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  had  likewise  herself  been  put  to 
death,  if  she  had  not  made  her  escape  to  Oxford. 
After  the  war  was  ended,  she  had,  with  the  king's 
approbation,  married  the  lord  Newbursh;  who 
had  the  same  affections.  They  had,  ^om  the 
time  of  the  king's  being  at  Hampton  Court,  con- 
certed with  his  maiesty  upon  such  means,  that,  in 
the  strictest  reetramt  he  was  under,  th^  found  a 
way  to  write  to,  and  to  hear  from  him.  And 
moat  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  king 
'and  the  queen  passed  through  their  hands ;  who 
had  likewise  a  cipher  with  the  lung,  by  which  they 
gave  him  notice  of  any  thingthey  jtuged  of  im- 
portance for  him  to  know.  They  had  given  him 
.notice  that  he  would  be  sent  for  from  Hurst 
'  castle,  and  advised  him  "  to  find  some  way  that 
"he  might  dine  at  the  lod^e  at  Bagshot;  and 
"  that  he  should  take  occasion,  if  he  could,  to 
'*  lame  the  horse  he  rode  upon,  or  to  find  such 

fault  with  his  going,  that  he  might  take  another 
"  horse  out  of  the  lord  Newburgh's  stables  to 
"  continue  the  rest  of  his  journey  upon."  That 
lord  much  ddighted  in  horses,  and  had,  at  that 
time,  in  his  stables,  the  moat  notorknu  for  fleet- 
nesa  that  was  in  England ;  and  the  purpose  was, 
to  mount  Hoe  king  upon  that  borae,  tnat^wfaen  he 
found  a  fit  opportmiity,  he  inight,  upon  the  sud- 
den, set  spurs  to  him;  and«  ifhe  could  get  out  of 
the  company  that  encompaased  him,  he  might, 
possibly,  by  the  swiftneas  aS  his  horse,  and  his 
own  skiU  in  the  most  obscure  ways  of  that  forest, 
convey  hims<df  to  another  place  in  their  view; 
[and  80,  three  or  four  good  -  horses  were  laid  in 
[se^'eral  places.  And  tms  was  the  reason  that  the 
king  had  so  eamestiy  insisted  upon  dining  at 
Bagshot ;  which  being  in  his  way,  and  his  cus- 
tom bdng  always  to  dme,  they  could  not  reason- 
ably deny  him  that  liberty. 

Before  the  king  came  thither,  Harrison  had 
sent  some  horee  with  an  officer  to  search  the 
house,  and  all  about  the  park,  tiiat  he  might  be 
sure  diat  no  company  lurked,  which  might  make 
some  attempt.  And  the  king,  all  the  morning, 
found  fault  with  the  gmng  of  his  horse;  and  said, 
"  he  would  change  it,  and  procure  a  better." 
fWhen  his  majesty  came  to  the  lodge,  he  found  his 
[dinner  ready,  but  was  quick^f  informed, "  that  the 
r  horse  so  much  depeodedf  upon  was,  the  day 
f '  before,  by  the  blow  of  anotiier  horse,  so  lamed, 
"  that  he  could  not  be  of  use  to  the  purpose  he 
"  was  designed  for."  And  though  that  lord  had 
other  good  horses,  which  in  such  an  exigent  might 
be  made  use  of,  yet  the  king  had  observed  so  great 
difficulty  to  be  in  the  attempt  all  his  journey,  when 
he  was  encompassed  always  in  the  middle  of  a 
hundred  horse,  the  officera  all  exceedingly  well 
horsed,  and  every  man,  officer  and  aoldkr,  hamg 
a  pistol  ready  spanned  in  one  hand,  that  he  re- 
solved not  to  pursue  that  design.  And  Harrison 
had  already  told  1dm,  "that  he  had  prorided  a 
**  better  horae  for  him :"  and  it  was  believed  he 
would  never  have  permitted  him  to  have  made 
use  of  one  of  the  lord  Newburgh's.  So  that  after 
having  spent  three  or  four  hours  there  with  very 
much  satis&ctioo  to  himself,  though  he  was  not 
suffered  to  be  in  any  room  without  the  company 
of  six  or  seven  soldiers,  who  suffered  Uttie  to  be 
spoken,  except  it  was  so  loud  that  they  could  hear 
it  too,  he  took,  a  sad  farewell  of  them,  appearing  to 
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hare  Uttle  hope  ever  to  ne  them  again.  The  lord 
Nevbu^h  rode  some  miles  in  the  forest  to  wait 
upon  the  king,  till  he  waa  renuired  h^  Harrison 
to  return.  Hia  majesty  lodgerl  that  night  at  his 
castle  of  WindBor,  and  waa  soon  after  carried  to 
St.  James's.  In  this  joumcy,  Hamson  observing 
that  the  king  had  always  an  ajjprehcnsion  that 
there  was  a  pur[)oae  to  murder  him,  and  had  once 
let  fall  some  words  of  "  the  odiousneas  and  wick- 
"  edness  of  such  an  assassination  and  murder, 
"  which  could  never  be  safe  to  the  person  who 

undertook  it he  told  him  plainly,  "  that  he 
"  needed  nut  to  entertain  any  such  imagination 
"  or  apprehension;  that  the  parliament  had  too 
"  much  honour  and  justice  to  cherish  so  foul  an 
"intention;"  and  assured  him,  "tliat  whatever 
"  the  parliament  resolved  to  do  would  be  very 
"  public,  and  in  a  way  of  justice;  to  which  ^e 
"  world  should  be  witness;  and  would  never  en- 
"  dure  a  thought  o(  secret  violence :"  which  his 
majesty  could  not  persuade  himself  to  bedieve; 
nor  did  imagine  that  they  durst  ever  produce  liim 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  under  any  form  what- 
soever of  a  public  trial, 
f  It  hath  been  acknowledged  since  by  some  offi- 
cers,  and  others  who  were  present  at  the  consul- 
tations, that  from  the  time  of  the  king's  bdng  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  after  the  army  harl  mastered 
both  the  [larliamcnt  and  the  'city,  and  were  weary 
of  having  the  king  with  them,  and  knew  not  weU 
how  to  be  rid  of  him,  there  were  many  secret  con- 
sults what  to  do  with  him.  And  it  was  generally 
concluded,  "  they  should  never  be  able  to  settle 
v"  thor  new  fcnm  ctf* government  whilst  he  lived:" 
and  after  he  was  become  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  they  were  more  solicitoua  for  a  resolution 
ana  determin^aon  in  that  iiaiticular:  and  after 
the  vote  of  no  more  addresses,  the  most  violent 
party  thought  "  they  could  do  nothing  in  order 
"  to  their  own  ends,  till  he  should  be  first  dead; 
"  and  therefore,  one  way  or  other,  that  was  to  be 
"  compassed  in  the  first  place."  Some  were  for 
*'  an  actual  depos'mg  him ;  which  could  not  but 
"  be  easily  brought  to  pass,  since  the  parliament 
"  would  vote  anything  they  should  be  directed:" 
others  were  for  "  the  taking  away  his  life  by  poi- 

son;  which  would  make  least  noise;"  or,  "if 
*'  that  could  not  be  so  easily  contrived,  by  assas- 
"  nnation ;  for  which  there  were  hands  enough 
"readyto  be  employed."  Tha%  was  a  third  sort, 
as  violent  as  either  of  the  other,  wlw  messed  "  to 
*'  have  hun  brought  to  a  public  trial  as  a  male- 
*'  factor ;  which,"  they  smu,  "  would  be  most  for 
"  the  l^onour  of  the  parliament  and  would  teach 
"  all  kmjps  to  knon',  that  they  were  accountable 
*'  and  punishable  for  the  wickedness  of  their  lives." 

Many  of  the  officers  were  of  the  first  opinion, 
"  as  a  thing  they  hail  precedents  for;  and  that  he 
"  being  once  dejioBed,  they  could  better  settle  the 
*'  government  than  if  he  were  dead ;  for  his  son 
"  could  pretend  n{)  right  whilst  he  was  alive; 
"  whereas,  if  the  father  were  dead,  he  would  pre- 
"  sently  call  himself  king,  and  others  would  call 
**  him  so  too ;  and,  it  may  l)e,  other  kings  and 
"  priDces  would  own  him  for  such.  If  he  were 
"  kept  alive  in  a  close  prison,  he  might  afteiwards 
"  be  nuule  use  of,  or  removed  u}Km  any  appear- 
"  anee  of  a  revcdution.'* 

There  were  as  many  officers  of  the  second  iodg- 
ment^  "  that  he  should  he  presently  despatched." 
They  sai4i  "  it  appeared  by  the  erperience  they 


"  had,  that  whilat  he  was  aliv^  (for  a  more  strict 
"  imprisonment  than  he  hail  undergone,  he  could 
**  never  be  confined  to,)  there  wtmld  be  always 
"  plots  and  designs  to  set  him  at  lilierty;  and  ne 
"  would  have  parties  throughout  the  kingdom; 
"  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  faction  in  their  most  se- 
"  cret  councils,  and  it  may  be  in  the  army  itself; 
"  and,  where  his  liberty  woukl  yield  so  great  a 
"  price,  it  would  lie  too  great  a  trust  to  repose  in 
"  any  man,  that  he  would  long  resist  the  tempta- 
'  tion.  Whereas,  if  he  were  confessctllydead,  all 
'those  fears  would  be  over;  especially  if  tlwy 
'  proceeiledwith  that  circumsiiection  and  severity 
'  towards  all  his  party,  as  in  prudence  they  ought 
'  to  do."  This  party  might  pro1>ably  have  earned 
t,  if  Hammond  coiuil  have  )>een  wrought  upon 
0  have  concurred;  hut  be  had  yet  too  much  con- 
cienoe  to  expose  hhnself  to  that  infomy;  and 
vithout  his  prmQr  or  cimnivance  it  could  not  be 
saeUy  done.  / 

The  third  partr,  which  were  all  the  levdlers 
nd  agitators  of  ue  army,  in  the  head  of  which 
reton  and  Harrison  were,  would  not  endure  ^ther 
>f  the  otiier  ways ;  and  said, "  they  could  as  easily 
'  bring  him  to  justice  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  as 
"  depose  him ;  since  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment  could  do  one  as  well  as  the  other :  that 
"  their  precedent  of  deposing  had  no  reputation 
"  with  the  people;  but  was  looked  upon  as  the 
"  effect  of  some  potent  faction,  which  always  op- 
"  pressed  the  peoiile  more  after,  than  th^  bad 
"  been  before.  Besides,  those  deposings  had 
"  always  lieen  attended  with  a88asamati<ms  and 
**  muruen,  which  were  the  more  odioos  and  de- 
"  tested,  becmse  nolwily  ovneil  and  avowed  the 
'*  bloody  actions  they  had  done.  But  if  he  were 
"  brought  to  a  pulihc  trial,  for  the  notoiiona  iU 
i"  thkigs  he  had  done,  and  for  his  misgovemmmt, 
['  uiion  the  comjMnt  and  prosecution  of  the  )iei>- 
}'  pto,  the  superiority  of  the  i>eopte  would  be  here- 
by  vindicated  and  made  manifest;  and  they 
"  should  recdve  the  benefit,  and  be  for  ever  free 
"  from  those  oppressions  which  he  had  imposed 
"  upon  them,  and  for  which  he  ought  to  pay  so 
"  dear ;  and  such  an  exemplary  proceeding  and 
'*  execution  as  thia,  where  every  drcumstance 
"  should  l>e  clear  and  notorious,  would  be  the  best 
"  foundation  and  security  of  the  government  they 
"  intended  to  establish ;  and  no  man  would  be 
"  ambitious  to  succeed  him,  and  be  a  king  m  hia 
place,  when  he  saw  in  what  manner  he  must  be 
l"  accountable  to  the  people."  This  argumrata- 
)tion,  or  the  strength  and  obstinacy  of  that  party, 
feuried  it;  and,  hereuimn,  all  that  formality  of 
proceeding,  which  afterwanls  was  ezerdsed,  waa 
resolved  u^Mn  and  consented  to. 
v '  Whether  the  incredibihty  or  monstrousness  of 
Buch  a  kind  of  proceeding  wrought  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  or  whether  the  principal  actors  took  puns, 
by  their  insinuations,  to  have  it  so  believed,  but  it 
is  very  strange  that  they  who  wished  the  king 
best,  and  stood  nearest  to  the  stage  where  these 
parts  were  acted,  did  not  believe  that  there  were 
those  horrid  intentions  that  shortly  after  appeared. 
The  preachers,  who  had  sounded  the  trumpets 
loudest  to,  and  throughout  the  war,  {ireached  now 
as  furiously  agunst  all  mickcd  attempts  and  vio- 
lence agiunst  the  person  of  the  king,  and  foolishly 
urged  the  obligiwon  of  the  covenant  (by  which 
they  had  involved  him  in  all  the  danger  he  was  in) 
fox  the  security  of  his  person. 
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As  BOOD  as  the  prince  heatd  of  the  king's  being  |  be  wrought  upon  by  the  influence  of  this  innocrat 
caxried  by  HarriBon  to  Windsor,  and  from  thence  prince,  or  by  the  remorse  of  their  ovm  conscience 
to  St.  James's,  though  he  had  lately  seiU  a  servant  1  upon  Uie  exerdae  of  so  much  barbarity,  that  they 
on  purpose  to  see  his  majertjr.and  to  bring  him  an  |  caused  the  guards  to  be  still  changed;  and  th« 
'  acconnt  of  the  state  he  was  in,  which  smant  was  {  same  men  were  never  suffraed  twice  to  perfinm 
not  permitted  to  see  himi,  he  sent  now  another '  the  same  monstnms  dnty. 

.  widi  a  letter  to  Fa^u  and  the  coundl  of  war,  IT  When  he  was  first  brought  toWestminster-haU, 
'  (for  he  knew  the  parliament  had  no  authority,)  inwwhich  was  upon  the  twentieth  of  January,  before 
i  wldch  he  told  them,  "  that  he  had  no  other  means  their  high  court  of  justice,  he  looked  upon  them, 
"  to  be  informed  of  the  health  and  condition  of  and  sat  down,  mthout  any  manifestaUon  of  trouble, 
**  the  king  his  royal  father,  but  by  the  common  never  stirring  his  hat ;  all  the  impudent  judges 
prints,  and  general  intelligences  that  arrived  in  sitting  covered,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  hun, 
■     '   '   '  '    ■'      -   •  without  the  least  show  of  respect.   The  odiousi 


'*  those  parts :  he  had  reason  by  those  to  behevo, 
"  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  in  the  Isle 
"  of  Wight,  (where  he  hoped  the  foundation  for  a 
"  Imppy  peace  had  been  laid,)  his  majesty  had 
**  been  carried  to  Hurst  castle ;  and  since,  by  some 
"  offi(%rs  of  the  army,  to  Windsor,  not  without 
•*  purpose  of  a  more  violent  prosecution ;  the  ru- 
**  mour  whereof,  though  of  so  monstrous  and  in- 
"  credUilB  a  natare,  had  called  upon  his  piety  to 
*■  mdtt  tins  addms  to  them;  who  had  at  this 
"  time  the  power  to  choose,  whether  they  would 
"  raise  lasting  monuments  to  themselves  of  loyal^ 
•*  and  piety,  by  restoring  th«r  sovereign  to  bis 
"  just  ngbts,  and  tbeir  country  to  peace  and  hcm- 

pinesa,  a  glory  which  bad  been  seldom  absolutely 
*'  vouchsafed  to  so  small  a  number  of  men,  or  to 
"  make  themselves  the  authors  of  endless  misery 
"  to  the  kingdom,  by  contributing  or  consenting 
*'  to  an  act  which  all  Christians,  into  bow  different 
**  opinions  soever  divided,  must  abhor  as  the  most 
**  inconsistent  with  the  dements  of  any  relimon, 
"  and  destructive  to  the  security  and  bemg  of  any 
*'  kind  of  government :  he  cUd  therefore  eamestiy 
*•  desire  and  conjure  them,  sadly  to  consider  the 
**  vast  and  prodigious  disproportion  in  that  elec- 
"  tion ;  ana  then,"  he  said,  *'  he  could  not  doubt 
'*  hot  that  they  would  choose  to  do  that  which  is 
"  most  jiiBt,  safe,  anil  hoDourable  for  them  to  do ; 
"  make  themselves  the  blest  insbuments  to  pre- 
"  lerre,  d^nd,  and  restore  their  king ;  to  whom 
*'  mly  their  allegiance  was  due;  by  which  every 

one  of  them  might  justljr  proouse  themselves 
"  peace  of  conscience,  the  smgular  good-will  and 
'*  uivour  of  his  majesty,  the  ample  thanks  and 
"  acknowledgment  of  aU  good  men,  and  the  par- 
"  ticular  and  unalterable  affection  of  the  pnnce 
**  hhnself."  This  letter  was,  with  much  ado,  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Fairfax  himself;  but  the 
messenger  could  never  he  admitted  to  speak  with 
him ;  nor  was  there  more  known,  than  that  it  was 
read  in  the  coundl  of  •war,  and  laid  aside. 

Fnmi  the  time  of  the  king's  t>eing  come  to  St. 
James's,  when  he  was  dehvered  into  the  hands 
and  custody  of  colonel  Tomhnsmi,  a  colonel  of 
foot,  though  the  officer  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a 
brtter  breeding,  and  of  a  nature  more  civil  than 
Harrison,  and  jiretended  to  pay  much  respect  and 
dn^  to  the  king  in  his  outward  demeanour,  yet  hia 
majesty  was  treated  with  more  rudeness  and  bar- 
barity than  he  had  ever  been  before.  No  man  was 
suffered  to  see  or  speak  to  him,  but  the  soldiers 
who  were  his  guard,  some  of  whom  sat  up  always 
in  his  bedchamber,  and  drank,  and  took  tobacco, 
as  if  they  had  been  upon  tlie  court  of  guard ;  nor 
was  he  suffered  to  go  into  any  other  room,  either 
to  say  his  prayers,  or  to  receive  the  ordinary  bene- 
fits of  nature,  but  was  obliged  to  do  both  m  their 
presence  and  before  them :  and  yet  they  were  so 
jesloiu  of  these  thdr  janizaries  that  th^  might 


(I 


witnout  toe  least  snow  ot  respect,    ine  oaiousi 
Ubel,  which  they  called  a  charge  and  impeachment,  I 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk ;  which  contdned, 
"  that  he  had  been  admitted  king  of  England,  and 
"  trusted  with  a  limited  imwer  to  govern  according 
"  to  law  i  and,  by  bis  oath  and  office,  was  obliged 
to  use  the  power  c(Kimutted  to  him  for  the  good 
**  and  benefit  of  the  people :  hut  that  he  had,  out 
of  a  wicked  des^  to  erect  to  hinuelf  an  illi- 
"  nuted  and  tyrsumcal  power,  and  to  overthrow 
"  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  traitorously 
levied  war  agunst  the  present  parliament,  and 
the  people  therein  represented.     And  then  it 
mentioned  his  first  ajipearance  at  York  with  ft 
guard,  then  his  being  at  Beverly,  then  his  setting 
up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  day  of  the 
m<mtb  and  the  year  in  which  the  battle  had  been 
at  Edge-hill,  and  all  the  other  several  batties  which 
id  been  fought  in  his  presence ;  "  in  which,"  it 
id,  "  be  bad  caused  and  proaired  many  thou- 
'  sands  of  the  lreel>om  jieuplc  of  the  nation  to  be 
^  slain :  that  after  all  his  forces  had  been  defeated, 

*  and  himself  become  a  jirisoner,  he  had,  in  that 
-'  very  year,  caused  many  msurrections  to  he  made 
"  in  England,  and  given  a  commission  to  the 
"  prince  his  son  to  raise  a  new  war  against  the 
"  parliament ;  whereby  many  who  were  in  thdr 
"  service,  and  truated  by  them,  had  revolted, 
*•  broken  their  trust,  and  l)etook  themselves  to  the 

service  of  the  prince  against  the  parliament  and 
"  the  people :  that  he  ^sA  been  Uie  author  and 
"  con^ver  of  the  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody 
"  wars ;  and  was  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons, 
"  murders,  rapines,  buminga,  and  spoils,  desola- 
"  tions,  dfunage,  and  mischief  to  the  nation,  which 
"  had  been  committed  in  the  aaid  war,  or  been 
occasioned  thereby;  and  that  he  was  therefore 
imiieached  for  the  said  treasons  and  crimes,  on 
"  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  England,  as  a  tjrrant, 

*  traitor,  and  murderer,  and  a  public  implacable 

*  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of  England."  And 
it  was  prayed,  "  that  he  might  be  put  to  answer  to 
"  all  thepartkolarB,  to  the  end  that  such  an  ex- 
"  aminatum,  trial,  and  judgment,  might  be  had 
"  thereupon,  as  ahould  fie  agreeable  to  justice." 

Which  being  read,  thdr  president  Bradshaw, 
after  he  had  insolentiy  reprehended  the  king  "  for 
"  not  having  stined  his  hat,  or  shewed  more  re- 
"  spect  to  that  high  tribunal,"  told  him,  "  that  the 
"  parliament  of  England  had  appointed  that  court 
"  to  try  him  for  the  several  treasons,  and  misde- 
"  meanours,  which  he  had  committed  against  the 
"  kingdom  during  the  evil  administration  of  his 
*' go\'emment;  and  that,  unon  the  examination 
"  thereof,  justice  might  be  done."  And,  after  a 
great  sauciness  and  hnpudence  of  talk,  he  asked 
the  king,  "  what  answer  he  had  to  make  to  that 
"  impeachment.'* 

The  king,  mthout  any  alteration  in  hia  coun- 
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WheU  passed  the ^si  day  of  the  king's  trial. 


[book  XI. 


tenaneeby  aUthat  iiudent  pnmwatbn,  tdd 
"  he  would  first  know  of  them,  hf  what  authority 
*'  tfaej  presumed  by  force  to  bring  him  before 
"  them,  and  who  gave  them  power  to  judge  of  hU 
"  actions,  for  which  he  was  accountable  to  none 
**  but  God ;  though  they  had  been  always  such  as 
"  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  them  before  all 
"  the  world."  He  told  them,  "that  he  was  thrir 
"  king,  they  his  subjects ;  who  owed  him  dutjr  and 
"  obedience :  that  no  parliament  had  authority  to 
"  call  him  before  them ;  but  tluit  they  were  not 
*'  the  parliament,  nor  had  any  authority  from  the 
"  parhament  to  sit  in  that  manner :  that  of  all 
"  the  persons  who  sat  there,  and  took  upon  them 
*'  tojndge  him,  except  those  persons  wno  being 
*'  oincera  of  the  arm?  he  could  not  but  know 
«  whilst  he  was  finroea  to  be  amonmt  them,  there 
"  were  only  two  bees  irtiich  he  had  ever  seen  be- 
**for^  or  whose  names  woe  known  to  him."  And, 
after  urging  "thdr  duty>  that  was  dq^  to  lum> 
"  and  his  superiority  over  them,"  by  such  lively 
TBBSODB,  and  arguments,  as  were  not  capable  of  anv 
answer,  he  conuuded,  "  that  he  would  not  so  mucn 
"  betray  himself  and  his  royal  dignity,  as  to 
'  "  answer  any  thing  they  objected  against  him, 
"  which  were  to  acknowledge  their  authority ; 
"  though  he  believed  that  ererv  one  of  themselves, 
*'  as  wdl  as  the  spectators,  did,  in  their  own  con- 
"  sciences,  absolve  him  from  all  the  material  things 
"  which  were  objected  against  him." 

Bradshaw  admed  him,  in  a  very  arro^:ant  man- 
ner, *'  not  to  deceire  himself  with  an  opinion  ^t 
**  any  thing  he  had  said  would  do  him  any  good : 
**  that  the  parliament  knew  dieir  own  authority, 
"  and  would  not  suflfer  it  to  be  called  in  question 
"  or  debated:"  therefore  wislwd  him,  "  to  think 
"  better  (rf*  it,  against  he  should  be  next  brought 
**  thither,  and  that  he  would  answer  directly  to  his 
"  charge ;  otherwise,  he  could  not  be  so  ignorant, 
"  aa  not  to  know  what  judgment  the  law  pro- 
"  nouoced  against  those  who  stood  mute,  and  ob- 
"  stinately  refused  to  plead."  So  the  guard  car- 
ried his  majesty  back  to  St.  James's;  where  they 
treated  him  as  before. 

There  was  an  accident  happened  that  first  day, 
which  may  be  fit  to  be  remembered.  When  all 
those  who  were  conmussioners  had  taken  thdr 
places,  and  the  king  was  brought  in,  the  first 
ceremony  was,  to  r«id  thor  commission;  which 
was  the  ordinance  ot  parliament  for  the  trial ;  and 
then  the  judges  were  all  called,  every  man  answer- 
ing to  his  name  as  he  was  called,  and  the  preudent 
,  being  first  called  and  making  answer,  the  next 
wbo  was  called  being  the  general,  loi^  Fairfax, 
and  no  answer  bang  made,  theofficer  odled  him 
the  second  time,  when  there  was  a  vmoe  heard  that 
said,  "  he  had  more  wit  than  to  be  there;"  which 
put  the  court  into  some  disorder,  and  somebody 
asking,  who  it  was,  there  was  no  other  answer  but 
a  little  murmuring.  But,  presently,  when  the  im- 
peachment was  r^id,  and  that  expression  used,  of 
"  all  the  good  peoi^e  of  England,"  the  same  voice 
in  a  louder  tone  answered,  "  No,  nor  the  hundredth 
"  part  of  them :"  upon  which,  one  of  the  officers 
bid  the  soldiers  give  fire  into  that  box  whence 
those  prestmiptDons  words  were  uttered.  But  it 
was  quickly  discerned  that  it  was  the  general's 
wife,  the  lady  Faii&z,  who  had  uttered  b^h  those 
sharp  sayings ;  who  was  presently  persuaded  or 
forced  to  leave  the  place,  to  prevnit  an^  new  dis- 
order.  She  VIS  frfaverynonleextnuiKm,  one  of 


;  thedanriiterBandhriraofHoraeeLordVeFeofTil- 
I  bury;  wno,  havingbeen  bred  in  Holland,  had  not 
I  that  rerermce  for  the  churdi  of  Ens^and,  as  she 
I  ought  to  have  had,  and  so  had  unnapfHly  con- 
,  curred  in  her  husband's  entering  into  rebellioD, 
never  imagining  what  misery  it  would  bring  upon 
the  kingdom;  and  now  abhorred  the  work  in  hand 
as  mucn  as  any  body  could  do,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  hinder  her  husband  from  acting  any  part 
in  it.    Nor  did  he  ever  sit  in  that  bloody  court, 
though  out  of  the  stupidij^  of  his  soul  he  was 
throughout  overwitted  by  Ciromwell,  and  made  a 
propertv  to  bring  that  to  pass  whicb  could  very 
hardly  nave  been  otherwise  effected. 

As  there  was  in  many  persons  present  at  that 
I  woful  spectacle  a  real  duty  and  compassion  for  the 
iking,  so  there  was  in  others  ao  barbaroua  and 
ibrntal  a  bebAvionr  towards  him,  tliat  they  called 
nim  tyrant  and  murderer;  and  one  ^t  in  his 
kace;  which  his  ma|es^,  without  ex^r^sing  any 
trouble,  wiped  off  with  ms  handkerchief. 

The  two  men  who  were  onl^  known  to  the  king 
before  the  troubles,  were  air  Harry  Mildmay, 
mastOT  of  the  king's  jewel-house,  wKo  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  court,  hdng  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family  in  Essex,  and  who  bad  been  prose- 
cuted with  so  great  favours  and  bounties  by  king 
James,  and  by  his  majesty,  that  he  was  raised  by 
them  to  a  great  estate,  and  preferred  to  that  office 
in  his  house,  which  is  the  best  under  those  which 
entitle  the  officers  to  be  of  the  privy  council.  No 
man  more  obsequious  to  the  court  than  he,  whilst 
it  flourished ;  a  great  flatterer  of  all  persons  in 
autb<»ity,  and  a  spy  in  all  places  for  than.  ftmn. 
the  banning  of  the  parliament,  he  concurred  with 
those  who  were  most  violent  sgainst  the  court, 
and  most  like  to  prevail  agunst  it;  and  bdng 
thereupon  branded  with  ingratitude,  as  that  brand 
commonly  makes  men  most  impudent,  he  con- 
tinued his  desperate  pace  with  them,  till  he  became 
one  of  the  murderers  of  his  master,  llie  other 
was  sir  John  Danvers,  the  younger  brother  and 
heir  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  who  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  pnyy  chamber  to  the  king,  and  bein^  neg- 
lected by  his  brother,  and  having,  by  a  vain  ex- 
pense in  his  way  of  bring,  contracted  a  vast  debt, 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  pay,  and  being  a  proud, 
formal,  weak  man,  between  b>uiig  seduced  and  a 
seducer,  became  so  far  involved  in  thor  counsels, 
that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  applied  to  ther 
worst  offices,  taldng  it  to  be  a  high  honour  to  sit 
upon  the  same  bench  with  Cromwell,  who  em- 
ployed and  contemned  him  at  once :  nor  did  that 
party  of  miscreants  look  upon  any  two  men  in 
the  Kingdom  with  that  scorn  and  detestation,  as 
they  did  upon  Danvers  and  Mildmay. 

llie  several  unheard  of  insolences  wluch  this 
excellent  prince  was  forced  to  submit  to,  at  the 
other  times  he  was  brought  before  that  odious 
judicatory,  his  majestic  behaviour  imder  so  much 
insolence,  and  resolute  insisting  upon  his  own 
dignity,  and  defending  it  by  manifest  authorities 
in  the  law,  as  well  as  by  the  clearest  deductions 
from  reason,  the  pronouncing  that  horrible  sen-  - 
tence  upon  the  most  innocent  person  in  the  worid,  _ 
the  execution  of  that  sentence  by  the  most  execra- ' 
ble  murder  that  was  ever  committed  since  that 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  circumstances 
thereof;  the  application  andintoposition  that  was 
used  by  some  noble  persons  to  prevent  that  wofiil 
murder,  and  the  hypocrisy  mth  which  that  inter- 
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;  position  was  eluded,  the  eaint-Iike  behaviour  of 
that  blessed  martyr,  and  his  Christian  courage 
:  and  patience  at  his  death,  are  all  particulars  so 
well  known,  and  have  been  bo  much  enlarged 
upon  in  a  treatiBe  pecnlkiiy  writ  to  that  purpose, 
I  tnat  tbe  farther  mentioning  it  in  this  place  would  ■ 
but  iffict  and  ffrieve  die  reader,  aiul  make  the 
rdation  itwlf  odiona  aa  wril  as  noGdlass;  and 
therefbra  no  more  shall  be  said  here  of  that  la- 
mentable tragedy,  so  much  to  ths  disbmour  of 
ithe  natitm,  and  tne  rdigim  proftsied  br  it. 
But  it  wUl  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short 

character  of  his  person,  tiiat  posterity  may  know  ^  

the  inestimable  loss  which  the  nation  Umi  under-  "(admit :  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  im- 
went,  in  befaig  deprived  of  a  prince,  whose  exam^e  pcrious  nature  he  would  have  found  more  respect 


hearer  of  causes ;  which  he  frequently  accustom- 
ed himself  to  at  die  council  board ;  and  judged 
very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  mediating 
part :  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's 
numours  made  dilatory  in  courts  of  jusUce. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person,  but  not  very 
oiterprising.  He  had  an  excellent  understanding, ! 
but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ;  which  made! 
him  oftentimes  change  his  own  ojnmon  for  ai 
worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  BO  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  morel 
irresolute  than  the  conjuncture  of  lus  afiurs  would 


would  have  had  a  greater  influence  upmi  the  man- 
ners and  piety  of  the  nation,  than  ihe  most  strict 
laws  can  have.  To  speak  first  of  his  private  quali- 
fit^tions  as  a  man,  before  the  mention  of  his 
'  prince^  and  royal  virtues ;  he  was,  if  ever  any, 
,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an  honest  man ;  so 
great  a  ions  tn.  justice,  that  no  temptation  could 
oiapOM  lum  to  a  wnrngftil  action,  except  it  was  so 
disgniaed  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be  just. 
He  had  a  tendenteaa  and  compasntm  of  nature, 
wfaidi  retrained  him  firom  ever  doing  a  hard- 
hearted thmg:  andtbo^orehewasaoapttogrant 
pardon  to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land 
represented  to  him  the  damage  a^  insecurity  to 
the  puUic,  that  flowed  from  such  his  indulgence. 
And  then  he  restrained  himself  from  pardoning 
^tber  murders  or  highway  robberies,  and  quickly 
discerned  the  frnits  of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful 
reformation  of  those  enormities.  He  was  very 
punctual  and  regiolar  in  his  devotions ;  he  was 
never  known  to  enter  upon  his  recreations  or 
sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore  he  had  been  at  public  prayers ;  so  that  on 
hnntiog  dm  his  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very 
early  attendance.  He  was  likerwise  veiy  strict  in 
observing  the  hours  of  his  private  odimet  devo- 
tions; and  was  so  severe  an  exactor  of  gravi^  and 
revcnnoe  in  all  mention  of  reUgiim,  that  he  eould 
never  endure  wiy  light  or  profane  wwd,  with  what 
sharpness  of  wit  soever  it  was  covered :  and  though 
he  was  well  pleased  and  delighted  with  reading 
Tm«fl  made  upon  any  occasion,  no  man  durst 
bring  before  him  any  thing  that  was  profane  or 
unclean.  That  Idnd  of  wit  had  never  any  coun- 
tenance then.  He  was  so  great  an  example  of 
coi^ugal  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular  did  iu>t  brag  of  their  liberty : 
and  be  did  not  only  ptomit,  hat  firect  Ids  bishops 
to  prosecute  those  scandalous  vices,  in  the  eccle- 
siMlicBleonrts,  against  perstms  of  eminence,  and 
near  idatiom  to  his  service. 

Hie  kin^  Tirtiies  had  some  mixture  and  allay, 
that  tundoed  Asm  from  shining  in  full  lustre, 
and  from  producing  those  frnits^ey  should  have 
beMi  attended  with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature 
very  bountiful,  though  he  gave  very  much.  This 
wpeared  more  after  the  duke  oi  Buckingham's 
death,  after  which  those  showo^  fell  very  rarely ; 
and  he  paused  too  bog  in  giving,  which  made 
those,  to  whom  he  gave,  leas  sensible  of  the  bene- 
fit. He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
conrt  very  orderly ;  no  man  presuoiing  to  be  seen 
in  a  place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He 
saw  and  observed  men  bng,  before  he  received 
them  about  his  person ;  uid  did  not  love  stran- 
g«s;  nor  very  confident  men.  Hewasapatient 


and  duty.  And  his  not  applying  some  seme 
cures  to  approaching  evils  proceeded  from  the 
lenity  of  his  nature,  and  the  tenderness  of  bis  con- 
science, which,  in  all  cases  of  blood,  made  him 
choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken  to  severe 
counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This 
only  res^ained  him  from  pursuing  his  advantage 
in  the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  bumaxuy 
speaking,  he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the 
most  smvish  CMiedience  that  could  have  been 
wished.  But  no  man  can  say  he  had  then  many 
'twho  advised  him  to  it;  but  the  contrary,  by  a 
hronderftil  indiapositioa  all  Ira  coundl  had  to 
jflghthw,  or  any  othsr  fiitifliie.  He  was  always  an 
pmnwderate  lover  of  the  Scottish  nation,  having 
not  only  been  bom  there,  but  educated  by  that 
people,  and  besi^ed  by  them  always,  having  few 
English  about  him  tiU  he  was  king ;  and  the  ma- 
jor number  of  his  servants  being  still  of  that  nation, 
who  he  thought  could  never  fail  him.  And  among 
these,  no  man  had  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
by  the  humblest  losinuationB,  as  duke  Hamilton 
had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in  tem- 
perance he  was  so  strict,  that  he  abhorred  all 
debauchery  to  that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festival 
solemnity,  where  he  once  was,  when  xerj  many 
of  the  nobility  cS  the  English  9nd  Scote  were  en- 
tertuned,  being  told  by  one  who  withdrew  from 
thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine  they  drank, 
and  "Uiat  than  vras  one  earl,  who  had  drank 
"  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was  not  himself 
"  moved  or  altered,"  the  king  said,  "  that  he  de- 
"  servedto  be  hanged;*' and  tluitearlcomin^  shortly 
after  into  the  room  where  his  majesty  was,  m  some 
gayety,  to  shew  how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  bat- 
tle, the  king  sent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from 
his  majeetjrs  presence ;  nor  did  he  in  some  days 
after  appear  before  him. 

So  many  miraculous  circumstances  contributed 
i4a  his  ruin,  that  men  might  well  think  that  heaven 
and  earth  and  the  stars  designed  it.  Though  he 
was,  from  the  first  declension  of  his  power,  so 
much  betrayed  by  his  own  servants,  that  there 
were  very  few  who  remaned  faithful  to  him,  yet 
that  treachery  proceeded  not  from  any  treasmiable 
purpose  to  do  him  any  harm,  but  from  particular 
and  personal  animosities  against  other  men.  And. 
aftenrards,  the  temn-  all  men  were  under  of  the 
parliament  and  the  guilt  they  were  conscious  of 
themselves,  made  them  watch  aD  opportunities  to 
make  themselves  gracious  to  those  who  could  do 
them  good;  and  so  the^  became  sides  upon  their 
master,  and  from  one  piece  of  knavery  were  hard- 
ened and  confirmed  to  undertake  another;  till 
at  last  they  had  no  hope  of  preservation  but  by 
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^  the  destruction  of  their  maater.  And  after  all  this, 
when  a  man  might  Teas<mablv  believe  that  less 
than  a  universal  defection  of  three  nations  conld 
not  have  reduced  a  great  king  to  so  ugly  a  fate, 
it  is  most  certam,  that,  in  that  very  hour  when  he 
was  thus  wickedly  murdered  in  toe  sight  of  the 
sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  his  subjects  in  general,  was  as  much 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  longed  for  hj  the  people 
in  general  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  been.   To  conclude,  he  was 

'  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best 
jfriend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and  the 

(best  Christiaa,  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  prd- 

dduced.  And  if  he  were  not  the  best  king,  if  he 
were  without  some  parts  and  qualities  which  have 
made  some  kings  great  and  happy,  no  other  prince 
was  ever  unhappy  who  was  possessed  of  h^f  his 
virtues  and  endowments,  and  so  much  without  any 

{  kind  of  vice. 

■  This  unparalleled  murder  and  parricide  was 
committed  upon  the  thirtieth  of  January,  in  the 

year,  according  to  the  account  used  in  England, 
}  1648,  in  the  forty  and  ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
when  he  had  such  excellent  health,  and  so  great 
vigour  of  body,  that  when  his  murderers  caused 
him  to  be  opened,  (which  they  did,  and  were  some 
of  them  present  at  it  with  great  curiosity,)  ihey 
confessed  and  declared,  "  that  no  man  had  ever 
"  all  his  vital  parts  so  perfect  and  unhurt :  and 
"  that  he  seemed  to  be  of  so  admirable  a  compo- 
"  sition  and  constitution,  that  he  would  probably 
"  have  lived  as  long  as  nature  could  subsist."  His 
body  was  immetmtely  carried  into  a  room  at 
Whitehall ;  vhert  he  was  exposed  for  many  daya 
to  the  pubHc  view,  that  aU  men  might  know  tliat 
he  was  not  alive.  And  be  was  thin  embalmed, 
and  put  into  a  coflGn,  and  so  carried  to  St.  James's ; 
where  he  likewise  remained  several  days.  They 
who  were  qualified  to  look  after  that  province  de- 
clared, "  that  he  should  be  buried  at  Windsor  in 
"  a  decent  manner,  provided  that  the  whole  ez- 
"  pense  should  not  exceed  five  hundred  pounds." 
The  duke  of  Richmond,  the  manjuis  of  Hertford, 
the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lmdsey,  who  had 
been  of  his  bedchamber,  and  always  very  faith- 
ful to  him,  desired  those  who  governed,  "that 
"  they  might  have  leave  to  perform  the  last  duty 
"  to  Uieir  dead  master,  and  to  wut  upon  him  to 
"  his  grave ;"  which,  after  some  pauses,  they  were 
permitted  to  do,  with  this,  **  that  they  shotud  not 
**  attend  the  corpse  out  of  the  town ;  since  they 
"  resolved  it  should  be  pri\'ately  carried  to  Wind- 
"  BOT  without  pomp  or  noise,  and  then  they  should 
"  have  timely  notice,  that,  if  they  ideased,  they 
"  might  be  at  his  interment."  Aha  accordiimly 
it  was  committed  to  four  of  those  servants,  ^o 
had  been  by  them  appointed  to  wait  upon  him 
during  his  imprisonment,  that  they  should  con- 
vey the  body  to  Windsor ;  which  they  did.  And 
it  was,  that  night,  placed  in  that  chamber  which 
had  usually  been  his  bedchamber :  the  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  carried  into  the  great  hall ;  where  it 
remained  till  the  lords  came ;  who  arrived  there 
in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  went  to  colonel 
Whitchcot,  the  governor  of  the  castie,  and  shewed 
the  order  they  had  from  the  parliament  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  burial;  which  he  admitted ;  but  when 
they  desired  that  his  majesty  might  be  buried 
according  to  the  form  (tf  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
the  bishop  of  Xxmdon  bong  present  with  them  to 


ofiidate,  he  expressly,  positively  and  roughly  re* 
^fiued  to  consent  to  it  J  and  said,  "  it  was  not  law- 
**'  ful ;  that  the  Conunon  Prayer  Book  was  pat 
"  down,  and  he  mndd  not  waSee  it  to  be  used  in 
"  that  garrison  where  be  conmunded;"  nor  could 
all  the  reasons,  persuauoos,  and  entreaties,  prevail 
with  him  to  sufier  it.  Then  they  went  into  the 
church,  to  make  choice  of  a  place  for  burial.  But 
when  they  entered  into  it,  which  they  had  been  so 
well  acquainted  with,  they  found  it  so  altered  and 
transformed,  all  tombs,  inscriptions,  and  those 
landmarks  pulled  down,  by  which  all  men  knew 
every  particular  place  in  that  church,  and  such  a 
disnial  mutation  over  the  whole,  that  they  knew 
not  where  they  were :  nor  was  there  one  old  offi- 
cer that  had  belonged  to  it,  or  knew  where  our 
princes  had  used  to  be  interred.  At  last  there 
was  a  feUow  of  the  town  who  undertook  to  tell 
them  the  place,  where,  he  said,  "  there  was  a  vaah, 
"  in  ndiicQ  king  Harry  the  Eighth  and  queen  Jane 
"  Seymour  were  interred."  As  near  that  place 
as  conld  conveniently  be,  they  caused  the  grave 
to  be  made.  There  the  king's  body  was  laid  with- 
out any  words,  or  other  ceremonies  than  the  tears 
and  sighs  of  the  few  beholders.  Upon  the  coffin 
was  a  plate  of  silver  fixed  with  these  words  only, 
Ktny  Charles  1648.  When  the  coffin  was  put  in, 
the  black  velvet  pall  that  had  covered  it  was 
thrown  over  it,  and  then  the  earth  thrown  in; 
which  the  governor  stayed  to  see  perfectly  done, 
and  then  took  the  keys  of  the  church,  which  was 
seldom  put  to  any  use. 

I  have  been  the  longer  and  the  more  particular 
in  this  relation,  that  I  may  from  thence  take  oc- 
casion to  mention  what  fell  out  long  after,  and 
which  admimstered  a  subject  ei  much  discourse  1 
in  which,  according  to  the  several  humours  and 
&ncieB  at  men,  they  who  were  in  nearest  credit 
and  trust  about  the  king  underwent  many  very 
severe  censures  and  reproaches,  not  without  re- 
flection upon  the  king  lumself.  Upon  the  return 
of  king  Cnaries  the  ^cond  with  so  much  congra- 
tulation, and  universal  joy  of  the  people,  above 
ten  years  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  it  was 
genially  expected  that  the  body  shou^iA  be  re- 
moved from  that  obscure  burial,  and,  with  such 
ceremony  as  should  be  thought  fit,  should  be 
solemnly  deposited  with  his  royal  ancestors  in 
king  Harry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in  the  collc^te 
church  of  Westminster.  And  the  king  himself 
intraded  nothing  more,  and  spoke  often  of  i^  as 
if  it  were  only  deferred  till  some  circumstances 
and  ceremonies  in  the  ddng  it  mi^ht  be  adjusted. 
But,  by  degrees,  the  disrararse  of  it  was  dimhuahed, 
as  if  it  were  totally  laid  aside  upon  some  reasons 
of  state,  the  ground  whereof  several  men  guessed 
at  according  to  thnr  fancies,  and  thereupon  cast 
those  reproaches  upon  the  statesmen  as  they 
thought  reasonable,  when  the  reasons  which  were 
suggested  by  their  own  imaginations  did  not  satisfy 
their  understanding.  For  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
formation of  all  men,  I  choose  in  this  place  to 
explain  that  matter;  which,  it  may  be,  is  not 
known  to  many ;  and  at  that  time  was  not,  for 
many  reasons,  thought  fit  to  be  published.  The 
duke  of  Richmond  was  dead  before  the  king  re- 
turned ;  the  marquis  (tf  Hertford  died  in  a  short 
time  after,  and  was  sddmn  out  irf  bis  lodgiiw  after 
his  majesty  came  to  Whitehall :  the  carl  of  South- 
ampton and  the  eari  ctf  lindsey  vent  to  Windsor, 
and  took  with  them  such  of  tlwir  own  eemnti  m 
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had  attended  them  in  that  service,  and  as  many 
others  as  they  remembered  had  been  then  present, 
and  were  still  alive ;  who  all  amounted  to  a  small 
number ;  there  bein^,  at  the  time  of  the  interment, 
great  strictness  used  m  adnuttin^  any  to  be  present 
whose  names  were  not  included  m  ue  <Hder  which 
the  lords  had  brought  In  aword,  the  confiision 
they  bad  at  that  time  obsorred  to  be  in  that 


and  therefore  they  dedared,  "that  it  had  been 
"  found  by  experience,  that  the  office  of  a  king  in 
"  this  nation,  or  to  have  the  power  thereof  in  any 
"  single  person,  was  unnecessary,  burdenKnne, 
"  and  dangerous  to  the  Uber^,  and  safety,  and 
**  public  interest  of  the  nation;  and  thnvfore  that 
"  It  should  be  utterlv  aboliahed;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose an  act  shoiud  be  forthwith  prepared:" 


cfanrch,  all  things  pulled  down  which  diatinguished  .|p£ichwaa  likewise  done,  and  |)B8sed.  Andbythis 
between  the  body  of  the  church  and  choir,  and  ih»  Jfriple  cord  they  believed  their  republic  would  be 
small  alterations  which  were  begun  to  be  made  ,  strongly  compacted,  and  sufficiently  provided  for. 


towards  decency,  so  totally  perplexed  their  me- 
mories, that  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  in 
what  place  or  part  of  the  church  the  royal  body 
was  interred  :  yet,  where  any  concurred  upon  this 
or  that  place,  they  caused  the  ground  to  be  opened 
at  a  good  distance,  and,  upon  such  inquiries,  found 
no  cause  to  beUeve  that  they  were  near  the  place : 
and,  upon  thdr  ^ving  this  account  to  the  king, 
the  thought  of  that  remove  was  laid  aside ;  and  thie 
reason  communicated  to  very  few,  for  the  better 
discountenancing  brther  inqmiy. 

Thoogli  this  indeed  and  abominable  actiim  had 
to  a  d^free  satisfied  thdr  maliosb  H  had  not  enough 
jmrnctediOTtlidrainlHtion  or  security.  They  had 
no  sooner  freed  themselves  from  one,  than  another 
king  was  grown  up  in  his  place.  And  besides  the 
old  roval  party,  which  continued  still  ngorous, 
notwitnatanding  their  loss  of  so  much  blood,  and 
(which  weakens  almost  as  much)  of  so  great 
estates,  they  did  apprehend  that  there  were  in  the 
vast  nimil)^  of  the  guilty  (who  quietly  looked  on 
upon  the  removal  of  the  old,  whom  they  had  so 
grievously  offended)  who  would  yet  be  very  willing 
to  submit,  and  be  obedient  to  the  new  king ;  who 
was  like  to  find  more  friends  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
(home,  than  his  father  bad  done.  And  therefore 
,  ithey  made  haste  to  prevent  this  threatening  evil, 
' '  {by  pubhshing  a  proclamation,  "  that  no  person 
f '  whatsoever  should  i^esnme  to  declare  Charles 
i"  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  Charlea,  commonly  called 
I"  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other  person,  to  be 
; "  king,  or  cluef  magistrate  of  England,  or  Ireland, 
\ "  or  of  any  dominions  belonging  thereunto,  by 
colour  of  inheritance,  succession,  election,  or 
1"  any  other  clum  whatsoever ;  and  that  whoever, 
^ "  contrary  to  this  act,  presume  to  proclaim,  &c. 

should  De  deemed  and  adjudged  a  traitor,  and 
V  Buffer  accordingly." 

In  the  next  place,  that  th^r  infant  republic 
might  be  nursed,  cherished,  and  brought  up  by 
those  (mly  who  had  b^otten  and  brought  it  forth, 
they  resolved  to  take  away  and  abolish  the  house 
of  peers,  and  voted,  "tmt  they  would  make  no 
**  nrther  addresaea  to  the  house  of  lords,  nor  re- 
**  ceive  any  move  from  them :  that  the  houM  of 
"  peers,  in  parliament,  was  useless  and  dangerous ; 
"  and  that  an  act  should  be  brought  in  for 
*'  abolishing  it :  that  the  privili»e  of  the  peers,  of 
"  being  frttd  from  arrests,  should  be  declared 
.  <'  null  and  v<nd ;"  all  which  was  done  within  few 
^'idays.  However,  they  declared,  "that  the  peers 
"  should  have  the  privilege  to  be  elected  kn^hta, 
"or  burgeases;"  of  wmch  gradous  concession 
some  of  them  took  the  benefit  soon  after,  and  sat, 
upon  their  election  into  vacant  placo,  in  the  honse 
of  commons. 

>  Then  remained  yet  another  providon  to  be 
made  agunst  their  own  ambition ;  for  it  was  well 
known,  that  there  were  yet  amongst  them  many 
who  were  not  equaUjc  fond  of  a  commonwealth; 


Their  new  great  sed  was  by  this  time  ready ; 
whereon  was  engraven,  on  one  side,  the  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland,  with  this  inscription,  The 
great  seat  of  England;  and  on  the  other  side  the 
portraiture  of  the  house  of  commons  sitting,  dr- 
cumscribed,  In  the  first  year  of  freedom  by  God'$ 
blessing  restored,  1648.  The  custody  of  t^  great 
seal  was  committed  to  three  lawyers,  whereof  one 
had  sat  among  the  king's  judges,  and  the  others 
bad  contributed  too  much  to  their  service.  All 
things  being  now  in  this  good  order,  they  sent  for 
thdr  judges,  to  agree  upon  the  formality  and  cir- 
cumstances of  proceedings.  For  it  was  declared 
by  the  parliament,  "  that  they  were  ftiUy  resolved 
"  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  fundamental  laws  of 
"  the  nation,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the 
"  lives,  property,  and  liberty  of  the  people,  not- 
"  withstaniung  aJl  the  alterations  maae  in  the  go- 
"  vemment  for  the  good  of  the  people :"  and  the 
v/rita  were  no  more  to  run  in  the  king's  name,  aa 
they  had  always  done,  but  the  name,  style,  and  test, 
to  be  Custodes  libertatis  Anglue,  authoritate  par- 
Uamenti.  If  it  were  not  a  thing  so  notoriously 
known,  it  could  not  be  believed,  that  of  twelve 
'jjudges,  whereof  ten  were  of  their  own  making, 
{and  the  other  two  bad  quietly  submitted,  from  the 
'beginning;  of  the  war,  to  the  authority  that  go- 
•remed,  sue  Idd  down  thdr  places,  and  coidd  not 
ifrive  themselves  leave  to  acc^  commissions  from 
[the  new  established  power.  So  uuish  and  fan- 
itastical  a  thing  is  the  conedence  of  men  who  have 
once  departed  from  the  rule  of  conscience,  in  hope 
to  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  it  again  upon  a  less 
pres^ng  occasion. 

It  wUl  require,  at  least  it  may  not  be  unfit,  to  . 
rest  and  m^e  a  pause  in  this  place,  to  take  a  view, 
and  behold  with  what  countenance  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Christendom  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
this  wofiil  bloody  spectacle ;  how  they  looked  upon 
that  issue  of  blood,  at  which  their  own  seemed  to 
be  so  prodigally  poured  out ;  with  what  conetema- 
tion  their  hearts  laboured  to  see  the  impious  hands 
of  the  lowest  and  basest  sul^ects  bathing  in  the 
boweU  and  reeking  blood  of  thdr  sover^n ;  a 
brothra  king,  the  anc^ited  of  the  Lord,  diraaem- 
bered  as  a  malefoctor  j  what  combination  and  union 
was  entered  into,  to  take  vengeance  upon  those 
monsters,  end  to  vindicate  the  royal  blood  thus 
wickedly  sialt.  Alas  1  there  was  not  a  murmur 
amongst  any  of  them  at  it;  but,  as  if  they  had 
I  been  all  called  upon  in  the  language  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  Go,  yesmftmessengers,  to  a  nation  scattered 
_  and  peeled,  to  a  people  terrible  from  the  beginning 
ihitherto,  to  a  nation  meted  out,  and  trodden  dovm, 
^aohose  lands  the  rivers  haoe  spoiled,  they  made  haste, 
^nd  sent  over,  that  they  might  get  shares  in  the 
jspoils  of  a  murdered  monarch. 
i  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who,  in  the  in&ncy  of  the 
French  king,  managed  t^iat  sceptre,  had  long 
adored  the  conduct  of  Cromwell,  and  sought  his 
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firiendsbm  by  a  lower  and  Tiler  wplicatioa  than 
waB  niitamB  to  the  purple  of  a  caraiul,  aent  now 
to  1m  afltnhtwj  as  a  merehtnt  totraffic  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  rich  goodi  and  jewda  of  the  rifled 
crown,  of  vbich  he  purchased  fbo  rich  hede,  hang- 
ings, and  carpets,  which  fumiahed  his  p^ace  at 
Paris.  The  lune  of  Spain  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  kept  don  Alonzo  de  Cardinas,  wlio 
had  been  his  ambassador  to  the  king,  residing  still 
at  IxHidon ;  and  he  had,  upon  several  occasions, 
man^  audiences  from  the  parliament,  and  several 
treaties  on  foot ;  and  as  soon  as  this  dismal  murder 
was  over,  that  ambassador,  who  had  alwaya  a  great 
malignity,  towards  the  king,  bought  as  many  pic- 
tures, and  other  precious  goods  appertaining  to  the 
crown,  ae,  being  sent  in  ships  to  the  Corunna  in 
Spain,  were  carried  from  thence  to  Madrid  apon 
dgfateen  males.  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  pur- 
chased the  choue  <rf  all  the  medais,  and  jewela, 
and  some  fucturea  of  a  great  price,  and  received 
Cromwell's  ambassador  with  great  knr  and  pomp, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  tlum.  Tne  arcndnke 
Leopold,  who  was  governor  of  FlanderB,  disbursed 


pointed  certain  persons  fo  consider  of  such  alter- 
ations as  were  necessary  to  be  nuKle  in  tihe  km  of 
England,  in  r^;ard  of  ao  important  a  nndtfioD. 
That  they  might  have  aome  ohugation  of  obedkncB 
from  theu*  Bubjecta  for  the  fiitnrejwbofaad  Imdcen 
all  the  former  oaths  which  they  had  taken,  a  new 
oath  was  prepared  and  established,  ndiich  thejr 
called  an  engagemait:  the  substance  iHiereof  was, 
that  every  man  should  swear,  "  that  he  would  be 
true  and  Mthful  to  the  government  established 
without  king  or  house  of  peers,  and  that  he 
"  would  never  consent  to  the  readmitting  either  of 
"  them  again,  or  words  to  that  effect :"  and  who- 
soever renised  to  take  that  engagement  should  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  place  or  office  in  church  or 
state.  The  necessity  of  taking  which  oath  did  not 
(only  exclude  all  of  the  ro)'al  party,  but  freed  them 
from  very  many  who  had  offices  in  church  and 
istate,  who,  beinf^  of  the  preabyterian  paitr,  dnrat 
diot  samfice  their  beloved  covenant  to  torn  new 
jMuagement.  And  so  they  filled  muy  conaider- 
tbk  places,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  with  men 
ihrougfaly  prepared  for  their  soriix.    But  before 


a  great  sum  of  money  for  many  of  the  best  pic-^  ihey  could  model  and  finish  all  thi^  and  whilst  it 


tures,  which  adorned  the  several  palaces  of  the 
king ;  which  were  all  brought  to  him  to  Brussels, 
and  from  thence  carried  by  him  into  Germany. 
I  In  this  manner  did  the  neighbour  princes  join  to 
-  assist  Cromwell  with  very  great  sums  of  money, 
whereby  be  was  enabled  to  prosecute  and  finish 
bis  wicked  victory  over  what  yet  remained  un- 
conquered,  and  to  extinguish  monarchy  in  this 
renowned  kingdom ;  w^lst  they  eniiched  and 
adorned  themselves  with  the  ruins  and  spoils  of 
the  surviriii^  heir,  without  applying  any  part 
thereof  to  hie  relief,  in  the  gruteat  necessities 
which  ever  king  was  su^eet  to.  And  that  which 
is  straDger  thui  all  this,  and  more  wondofiil, 
(since  most  men,  by  recoTCiinig  thdr  fortunes,  use 
to  recover  most  «  what  Uiey  were  before  robbed 
of,  many  who  yxaoA  in  the  robbery  pretending 
that  they  took  care  to  preserve  it  for  the  true 
owner,)  not  one  of  all  these  princes  ever  restored 


his  blessed  restoration. 
'  Whilst  these  perfidious  wretches  had  their  hands 
'  still  reeking  in  the  precious  blood  of  their  sove- 
V  reign,  they  were  put  upon  a  new  piece  of  butchery, 
as  necessaiT  to  the  establishment  of  their  new 
t^^nny.  The  king  was  no  sooner  dead,  but  they 
oedared,  as  hath  been  said,  "  that  from  this  time 
*'  England  should  be  governed  as  a  commonwealth 
*'by  thepariiament  ;*^  dwt  is,  by  that  handful  of 
men,  who  by  thar  wtedom  and  noverhad  wrought 
this  wondenul  alteration.  And  because  the  num  oer 
of  those  appeared  very  small,  and  die  number  of 
those  they  had  excluded  was  as  vinble,they  made 
an  order  and  declaration,  "  that  as  many  of  the 
"  members  who  had  been  excluded,  as  would 
"  under  thedr  hands  approve  {dl  that  had  been 
"  done  during  the  time  uiey  were  exdnded,  should 
"  return  to  uieir  seats  in  the  house  without  any 
prejudice  for  the  future."  Hereupon  very  many 
went  again  into  the  house,  satiating  themsdves 
that  t&y  were  not  guilty  of  the  innocent  royal 
blood  that  had  been  spilt ;  and  so  thdr  number 
increased,  lliey  had  made  a  new  great  seal,  as 
hath  been  said,  and  called  the  commissioners,  who 
were  entmsted  with  the  keejang  thereof  thekeeptrs 
qf  the  libertin  qf  EugUmd.  And  the  court  of 
lung's  bench  they  called  the  ypper  betuik,  and 


was  preparing,  they  had,  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  terrified  the  people  with  bloody  apec- 
tac^,  in  the  executing  many  of  the  persoua  who 
had  been  taken.  And,  that  all  hopes  and  pre- 
tences might  be  taken  away  from  thdr  subjects, 
the  peers  of  England,  that  they  should  hereafter 
have  any  thing  to  do  in  declaring  what  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land  were,  a  new  high  court  of 
juGtice  was  ^pointed  to  sit  for  the  tnal  of  duke 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  the  earl  of  Nor- 
wich, the  lord  Capel,  and  another  gentleman,  one 
sir  John  Owen,  (who,  having  beni  hcrat(^bre  a 
colonel  in  the  kiiw*B  army,  had  in  a  late  insunec- 
tion  in  Wales  kiUed  the  high  sheriff,)  that  they 
might  see  there  should  herraiier  be  no  more  dis- 
tinction of  quality  in  trials  for  life,  but  tiiat  the 
greatest  lord  and  tnemeanestpeasantshould  under- 
go thesamejudicatory,and  form  of  trial.  Norcould 
It  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  all  the  cre^ions  of 


any  of  their  unlawful  purchases  to  the  king,  after  ,  'thecrown  shooldbe  determined  by thfU  jurisdiction 


to  which  the  crown  itself  had  been  subjected. 

Duke  Hamilton  could  not  well  be  thought  other 
thau  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  so  not  liable  to  a  trial 
(for  his  life.  But  his  own  conscience  had  given 
'^im  a  shrewd  presage,  when  it  tempted  him  to 
knake  an  escape,  which  he  had  so  luddlv  performed, 
that  he  was  out  of  his  enemies'  hands  fall  three 
days;  but,  bdng  impatient  to  be  at  a  greater  dia- 
Itance  from  them,  he  was  ^^weheaidea  as  he  vaa 
horae  in  Southwark;  and  carried  prisonra- 
|into  the  tower;  from  whence  he  was  brought, 
with  the  othov,  befcve  that  hi^  court  of  jostiGe. 
/He  insisted  upon  "  the-right  and  privilege  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  Scodand;  Uiat  it  had  not  the  least 
"  dependence  upon  the  kingdom  of  England,  but 
"  was  entirdy  governed  by  its  own  laws :  that  he, 
"  being  a  subject  of  that  kingdom,  was  bound  to 
"  obey  the  commands  therec^;  and  the  parliament 
"  of  that  kingdom  having  thought  it  necessary  to 
"  raise  an  army  for  the  relief  ra  their  king,  and 
"  constituted  him  general  of  that  army,  it  was  not 
"  lawful  for  him  to  refuse  the  command  thereof; 
"  and  whatever  misfortune  he  had  undervone  with 
"  it,  he  could  not  be  unduatood  to  be  liable  to  any 
"  pnnishn^t  but  what  a  priaoner  id  war  wu 
"  bound  to  nndfligo."  He  was  toU,  "that  the 
"  rights  and  lows  of  die  kingdom  ci  Scodand 
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Trial  of  lord  Capel  and  sir  J.  Owen. — PetOions  rejected. 


"  were  not  called  in  question,  nor  could  be  violated 
"by  their  proceedings  against  him,  who  was  a 

subject  <»  England ;  aguost  n^ich  he  was 
"  dniged  widi  idMlfion  nod  ttMaon :  that  they 

cbd  not  pnweed  against  bim  as  dnke  Hamilton 

of  Scodnd,  bvt  as  earl  of  GamlHidge  in  fiu^ 
"  land,  and  ^qr  would  judge  hini  as  such."  The 
eariof  HfiDandwaanotBt  that  time  in  a  good  dis- 
position of  health,  and  ao  answered  little,  as  a  man 
that  would  rather  receive  hiii  life  by  thor  &vonr, 
than  from  the  Btrength  of  his  defence.  The  earl 
of  Nnwich  beharedliimself  with  great  submisnon 
to  the  court,  and  with  all  those  addresBes  as  were 
most  like  to  reconcile  his  judges  to  htm,  and  to 
prevail  over  thrar  afi«;tions  :  spoke  of  "  his  bong 

bred  up  in  the  court  from  his  cradle,  in  the  time 
"  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  of  his  having  been  a  ser- 
*'  vant  to  king  James  all  his  reign ;  of  his  depend- 
"  ence  upon  prince  Harry ;  areerwarda  upon  the 
"  hte  kmg;  of  the  obhgations  he  had  to  the 
"crownimdofhiaendeaTOUratoserveit;"  and 
concluded  as  a  man  that  would  be  b^Kd^ng  to 
tbem,  if  they  wonld  give  bim  leave  to  live. 
I'  Tlie  lord  Capel  appeared  ondaimted,  and  utterly 
^refused  to  Bubout  to  their  jurisdiction ;  "that  in 
**  the  condition  and  capacity  of  a  soldier  and  a 
'*  piisoner  of  war,  he  said,  the  lawyers  and  gown- 

men  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  thoefore 
, "  he  would  not  answer  to  any  thing  which  tiiey 
"  had  said  agunst  him;"  (Priaeanz  living  treated 
:liim  with  great  rudeness  and  inscdence ;)  but  in- 
Insted  upon  "  the  law  of  nations,  which  exempted 
"  all  prieoDera,  though  submitting  to  mercy,  from 

death,  if  it  was  not  inflicted  within  so  many 
*'  days :  which  were  lemg  since  expired."  He 
Hiraed  "the  declaration  which  Fairfax  the  general 

had  made  to  him.  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners* 
>*'  after  the  death  of  sir  Charles  Lneaa  and  sir 

Geo^  lide ;  thatno  other  of  dieirlivea  ahoiild 

be  in  daiwerj  which  he  had  witneaaes  mdy  to 
"  prove,  if  Ui^  might  he  admitted;*'  and  con- 
cluded, "  that,  if  he  had  committed  any  offence 
"worthy  of  death,  he  might  be  tried  by  his  peers  : 
"  which  was  his  right  by  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
"  the  benefit  whereof  he  required."  Ireton,  who 
was  ■pnxeat,  and  sat  as  one  of  his  judges,  denied 
"  that  the  general  had  made  any  such  promise, 
"  and  if  he  had,  that  the  parliament's  authority 
"  could  not  be  restrained  thereby  and  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  carriage  at  that  time,  and  how 
much  he  neglected  then  the  general's  civility.  The 
other  insisted  still  on  the  promise ;  and  uiged, 
"  that  the  general  might  be  sent  for  and  ex-i 
"  amined ;"  which  tb^  knew  not  how  to  deny; 
but  in  legard  of  his  indisposition  of  health,  they 
•aid  ^bej  could  not  expect  he  should  come  in 
person,  bnt  tiiey  would  send  to  him  for  his  teeti- 
mony  in  writing,  vriulst  they  proneded  against 
sir  John  Owen,  who  was  the  other  pisoneT. 

He  answered  them  without  any  ap^cation, 
"  that  he  was  a  plain  gentleman  of  Wales,  who 
"  had  been  alwaj^  taught  to  obey  the  king ;  that 
"  he  had  served  bim  honestly  during  tiie  war,  and 
*'  finding  afterwards  that  many  honest  men  oodea- 
"  vonred  to  raise  forces,  wtineby  they  might  get 
**  him  out  of  iHison,  he  did  the  like ;  and  the 
'*  high  sheriff  endeavoured  to  oppose  1^,  and  so 
"  chanced  to  be  killed ;  which  be  might  have 
*'  avoded,  if  he  had  sti^ed  at  home :"  and  con- 
cluded like  a  man  that  did  not  nnich  cm  what 
tbey  resolved  ooncenung  him. 
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Whether  the  question  was  well  stated  to  Fairfax, 
or  what  was  else  said  to  him  to  dissuade  him  from 
owning  his  declaration  and  pronuse,  he  bogig^ed  so 
mudi  m  bn  anflwer,  that  they  would  be  of  <qHman, 
"  that  he  had  not  made  such  direct  and  positive 
«  pronuse;  and  that  llie  same  was  nenr  trans- 
"  nutted  to  the  parliament;  which  it  ought  to  havu 
*'  beoi ;  Euul  uat,  at  most,  it  could  but  exempt 
"  those  prisoners  from  b«ng  tried  before  a  court, 
"  or  council  of  war,  and  could  not  be  understood  as 
"  an  obligation  upon  the  parltammt,  not  to  ^ve 
"  direction  to  such  a  legal  proceeding  agamat 
"  them,  as  they  should  find  necessary  for  the 
"  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom."  The  jvesi- 
dent  Bradshaw  told  the  lord  Capel,  with  many 
insolent  expressions,  "  that  he  was  tried  before 
"  such  judges  as  the  parliament  thought  fit  to 
"  assign  him ;  and  who  had  judged  a  better  man 
"  than  himself."  So  the  sentence  of  death  was^ 
pronounced  against  all  five  of  them,  "tb^  tbey 
"  should  lose  their  heads upon  wluch  sir  John 
Owen  made  a  low  reverence,  and  gave  them  hum- 
ble thanks  1  and  bong  asked  a  stander  by, 
*'  what  he  meant  V*  be  said  aloud,  *'  it  was  a  very 
great  honour  to  a  pow  gentleman  of  Wales  to 
E»e  bis  bead  with  such  noble  lords and  swore 
a  great  oath,  '*  that  he  was  afraid  tlu^  would  have 
"  hanged  him.** 

The  prisoners  were  all  carried  to  St.  James's; 
where  th^  wert  to  remain  till  their  execution  two 
days  after;  which  time  their  friends  and  relaticms 
had  to  endeavour  to  jmeserve  their  hvee  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  parliament;  where 
there  were  so  many  sitting  who  had  not  sat  in 
judgment  upon  them,  and  who  were  of  several 
afii^ona,  and  liable  to  several  temptations,  that 
Uiere  mig^  be  a  reascmable  hope  to  resme  them 
from  the  cruel  and  myuatjn^nient.  Tlwririvea, 
and  children,  and  fnends,  left  no  way  untried  tf 
prevsdl;  offered  and  gave  mimey  to  some  idio 
woe  wilfing  to'teceive  it,  and  made  pnmuses 
accordingly.  But  they  who  had  the  greatest  credit, 
and  moat  power  to  torify  others  who  should  dis- 
please them,  were  inexorable ;  yet  dedt  so  much 
more  honestly  than  the  rest,  that  they  declared  to 
the  ladies,  wno  solicited  for  their  faadnnds  and 
their  fathers,  "thtf  they  would  not  endeavour  to 
"  do  them  service."  Ireton,  above  all  men,  con- 
tinued his  insolent  and  dogged  humour,  (sievus 
ille  vultus  et  robur  a  quo  se  contra  pudorem 
uniebat,)  and  told  them,  "  if  he  had  credit,  tbey 
should  an  die."  Others,  who  gara  better  words, 

no  better  meaning  than  he. 
AH  thek  petitions  were  read  in  ordbr.  being 
penned  in  audi  strlea  as  the  friends,  who  sohdtra 
for  them,  were  advised.  ;Dnke  Handhon's  petition 
being  read,  many,  npm  the  motivea  of  nube^  and 
as  they  imagined  his  death  might  be  the  occasion 
of  new  troubles  between  the  two  .nations,  since 
Scotland  could  not  but  resent  it,  woiild  have  been 
willing  he  should  live.  But  he  had  fewer  friends 
to  his  person  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  Cromwett 
knew  well  that  his  bemg  out  of  the  way  would  not 
be  nnacceptfdile  to  them  tq)on  whom  the  peace  of 
that  kiiwdom  depended :  so  that  when  his  petition 
was  read,  it  was  rqected  by  very  much  the  nugor 

Brt  of  voices.  The  consideration  of  the  earl  of 
(dland  took  up  a  long  debate :  the  interest  and 
interposition  of  the  eui  of  Warwick,  bis  brother, 
was  applied ;  and  every  preebyterian,  to  a  man, 
was  wdidtous  to  preserve  bim.  Th^urged"hi8 
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**  merit  towardB  ihe  pariiament  in  the  b^inaing 
<'  of  the  tnmbleg ;  how  much  he  had  suffered  in 
"  the  court  for  his  affection  to  them :  his  age  and 
"  infinnitiea,  which  would  not  suffer  him  long  to 
*'  enjo^  that  life  the^  should  give  him ;  and  the 
"  considerstion  of  hia  wife,  and  children,  which 

were  ntmierous."  But  these  arguments  stirred 
up  others  to  inveigh  against  hie  backslidingswith 
the  more  bitterness,  and  to  undervalue  the  services 
he  had  ever  done;  to  tax  his  vanities,  and  his 
breach  of  &ith.  So  that  when  the  question  was 
put  concerning  him,  they  who  were  for  the  nega- 
tive exceeded  the  number  of  the  other  by  three  or 
four  votes;  Cromwell  having  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary animosityaffainat  him,  for  his  behaviour  in  the 
hymning  of  the  summer,  and  for  some  words  of 
m^ect  uid  contempt  he  had  let  fall  concerning 
himadf.  The  earl  of  Norwich  came  next  upon  the 
ata^;  who,  having  always  lived  a;  cheerful  and 
jovial  life,  without  contracting  many  enemies,  had 
many  there  who  wished  him  well,  and  few  who 
had  ammoaity  against  him:  so  that  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  concerning  him,  the  house  was  equally 
divided,  the  votes  whidi  r^ected  his  petition,  and 
those  which  would  preserve  his  life,  were  equal :  so 
that  his  life  or  death  depended  upon  the  single 
vote  of  the  speaker ;  who  told  the  house,  "  that  oe 
**  had  received  many  obligations  from  that  lord ; 
"  and  that  once  when  he  had  been  like  to  have 
**  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by  some  misin- 

fcHrmation,  which  would  have  been  very  penal 
"  to  him,  the  lord  Gonng"  (ondn  which  atna  he 
waa  treated,  the  additional  of  Norwich  not  bong 
allowed  by  them  upon  their  old  nde)  "  had  by  his 
"  credit  preserved  mm,  and  removed  tiie  prejudice 
"  that  was  against  him ;  and  therefore  he  was 
"  obliged  in  gratitude  to  ^ve  his  vote  for  the 
**  saving  him.  By  this  good  fortune  he  came  to 
ybe  preserved ;  wheuier  the  grotmd  of  it  were  true 
or  no,  or  whether  the  speaker  made  it  only  as  an 
excuse  for  saving  any  man's  fife  who  was  pat  to 
ask  it  in  thatplace. 

The  lord  Capel,  shortly  after  he  was  brought 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  from  Windsor  castle,  had 
by  a  wonderful  adventure,  having  a  cord  and  all 
things  necessary  conveyed  to  him,  let  himself  down 
out  of  the  window  of  his  chamber  in  the  night, 
over  the  wall  of  the  Tower;  and  had  been  directed 
through  what  part  of  the  ditch  he  might  be  best 
idde  to  wads.  Whether  he  fbuad  the  right  place, 
or  «4iether  there  was  no  safer  place,  he  nmnd  the 
water  and  the  mad  so  deq^  that>  if  he  had  not 
been  by  the  head  taller  than  other  men,  he  must 
have  perished,  unce  the  water  came  n^  to  his  chin. 
The  way  was  so  long  to  the  other  side,  and  the 
fotigue  of  drawing  himself  out  of  so  mudi  mud  so 
intolerable,  that  his  spirits  were  near  spent,  and  he 
was  once  ready  to  call  out  for  help,  as  thinking  it 
better  to  be  carried  back  again  to  the  prison,  than 
to  be  Ccnmd  in  such  a  place,  firom  whence  he  could 
not  extricate  himself,  and  where  he  was  ready  to 
*'  expire.  But  it  pleased  God,  that  he  got  at  last  to 
the  other  side;  where  his  friends  expected  him, 
and  carried  hbn  to  a  chamber  in  the  Temple ; 
where  he  remained  two  or  three  nights  secure 
firon  uiy  discovery,  notmthstanding  the  dil^ence 
that  coiud  not  bat  be  naed  to  recover  a  man  they 
de^foed  to  tise  no  better.  After  two  or  tiiree  dap, 
afrioidwhanhetrasted  mudi,aadwho  deaared 
to  be  troatad,  conoovii^  tliat  he  might  be  more 
aecnn  in  a  {dace  to  whidi  diere  waa  laaa  lesort, 


and  where  there  were  so  many  harboured  who 
were  every  day  sought  after,  had  provided  a 
lodging  for  him  in  a  |>rivate  house  in  Lambeth 
Marsh ;  and  calling  upon  him  in  an  evening,  when 
it  was  dark,  to  go  thither,  they  chose  rather  to 
take  anv  boat  they  fotmd  ready  at  the  Temple 
stairs,  than  to  trust  one  of  that  people  with  the 
secret ;  and  it  was  so  late  that  there  was  one  only 
boat  left  there.  In  that  the  lord  Capel  (as  weU 
disguised  as  he  thought  necessary)  and  his  friend 
put  themselves,  and  bid  the  waterman  to  row  them 
[to  Lambeth.  Wh^er,  in  their  passage  thither,  the 
lother  gentleman  o^ed  him  my  lord,  as  was  confi- 
idently  reported,  or  whether  the  waterman  had  any 
jealousy  by  observing  what  he  thought  was  a  dis- 
guise, when  they  were  landed,  the  wicked  water- 
man, undiscemed,  followed  them,  tin  he  saw  into 
what  house  they  went;  and  then  went  to  an 
officer,  and  demanded,  what  he  would  give  him 
"  to  bring  him  to  the  ptece  where  the  lord  Ci^ 
"lay?"  And  the  officer  pronuaing  10^^*6  him  ten 
pounds,  he  led  him  presoiUy  to  Ue  luuse,  where 
that  excellent  person  was  sdzed  upon,  and  the 
next  day  carrieu  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  petition,  that  his  wife  had  deUvered, 
was  .read,  many  gentlemen  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
and  mentioned  the  great  virtues  which  were  in 
him ;  and  "  that  he  had  never  deceived  them,  or 
"  pretended  to  be  of  their  party ;  but  always  reso- 
lutely declared  himselfforlhe  king:"  and  Crom- 
well, who  had  known  him  very  well,  spoke  so 
much  good  of  him,  and  mtifessed  to  have  ao  modi 
kindness  and  respect  for  nim,  that  all  men  thous^t 
he  was  now  safo,  when  he  concluded,'  "  that  nis 
affection  to  the  public  so  much  weighed  down  hia 
"  private  friendship,  that  he  could  not  but  tell  them, 
that  the  question  waa  now,  whetlier  they  would 
preserve  the  most  bitter  and  the  most  implacable 
enemy  they  had  :  that  he  knew  the  ionl  Capel 
very  well,  and  knew  that  he  would  be  the  last 
man  in  £nglai^  that  would  forsake  the  royal 
"  interest ;  tlut  he  had  great  courage,  indusby, 
"  and  generosity ; '  that  he  had  many  friends  who 
"  would  always  adhere  to  him;  and  that  as  long 
"  as  he  lived,  what  condition  soever  he  was  in,  he 
'*  would  be  a  thorn  in  their  sides ;  and  there^re, 
"  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he  should 
"  give  his  vote  against  the  petition."  Ireton*8 
hatred  was  unmortal;  hespakeofhimandagainat 
him,  as  of  a  man  of  whom  he  was  heartily  afraid. 
'Very  many  were  swayed  by  the  argument  that  had 
;been  ui^;ed  against  duke  Hamilton,  "that  God 
I "  was  not  pleased  that  he  should  escape,  because 
I "  he  had  put  him  into  their  hands  again,  when  he 
\ "  was  at  liberty."  And  80,  after  a  long  debate, 
though  there  was  not  a  man  who  had  not  a  value 
for  him,  and  very  few  who  had  a  particular  malice 
or  prejudice  towards  him,  the  question  being  put, 
the  negative  was  more  by  three  or  four  voices :  so 
that  of  the  four  lords,  three  were  mthout  the 
mercy  of  that  unmerciful  people.  There  being  no 
other  petition  presented,  Ireton  told  them,  "  there 
"  had  oeen  great  endeavours  and  solicitation  used 
"  to  save  all  those  lords ;  but  that  there  was  a 
."  commoner,  another  condemned  person,  fbrwhom 
I"  no  one  man  had  spoke  a  word,  nor  had  he  himaelf 
I"  so  much  as  petitioned  them ;  and  therefore  he 
f  demred,  that  sir  John  Owen  m^ht  he  preserved 
f  <  by  ibe  mere  motive  and  goodness  of  the  house 
f*  itself ;"  wUdh  found  little  opposition ;  wh^her 
tiu^weie  satiated  with  blood,  or  tiiat  thsy  wen 
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willing,  by  this  instance,  that  the  nobili^  should 
see  tn^  a  commoner  should  be  [HeEnred  before 

them. 

A  scaffold  was  erected  before  Westminster-hall, 
and  all  the  prisoners  condemned  were  brought 
from  St.  James's,  (as  well  the  two  who  were  re- 
prieved, as  the  three  who  were  to  suffer,)  upon 
the  ninth  of  Mardi,  that  was  at  the  end  of  the 
year  164^^,  a  Ihde  more  than  a  month  after  the 
murder  of  the  king,  to  nr  Thomas  Cotton's  house, 
at  the  n^wr  end  of  Westminster-hall ;  where  they 
were  suffered  to  repose  themselrea  about  the  space 
of  an  hour,  and  then  were  led  successively  through 
the  hall  to  the  scaffold,  duke  Hamilton  being  6r8t ; 
who  seemed  yet  to  have  some  hope  of  a  reprieve, 
and  made  some  stay  in  the  hall,  till  the  earl  of 
Denbigh  came  to  him ;  and,  after  a  short  whisper, 
in  which  be  found  there  was  no  hope,  he  ascended 
the  scaffold.  He  complained  much  of  "  the  in- 
"  judtice  that  was  done  him;  and  that  he  was  put 
"  to  death  for  obeying  the  laws  (rf  his  country ; 
"  iriiichifliehadnotwne,  he  must  have  been  put 
"  to  death  there."  He  acknowledgect  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  to  the  king,  and  seemed  not  sorry  tor 
the  gratitude  he  had  expressed,  how  dear  soever  it 
cost  nim.  His  natural  darkness,  and  reservation  in 
his  discourse,  made  him  to  be  thought  a  wise  man, 
and  his  having  been  in  command  under  the  king 
of  Sweden,  ana  his  continual  discourses  of  battles, 
and  fortifications,  made  him  be  thought  a  soldier. 
And  both  these  mistakes  were  the  cause  that  made 
him  be  looked  upon  as  a  worse  and  a  more  dan- 
gerous man,  than  in  truth  he  deserved  to  be. 

The  earl  of  Holland  was  brought  next,  who,  by 
his  long  sickness,  was  so  spent,  that  his  spirits 
served  not  to  entertain  the  people  with  long  dis- 
course. He  spoke  of  "  his  religion,  as  a  matter 
**  nnquestiimable,  by  the  education  he  had  had  in 
"  the  religious  familyof  which  he  was  a  branch:" 
which  was  thought  astrange^Bcourseforad]^ 
man,  who,  tluwh  a  son,  knew  enough  of  the 
iniqiuty  of  his  father's  bous^  idiich  should  rather 
have  been  buried  in  silence,  than,  by  such  an  un- 
seasonable testimony,  have  been  revived  in  the 
memory  and  discourse  of  men.  He  took  more 
care  to  be  thought  a  good  friend  to  parliaments, 
than  a  good  servant  to  his  master,  and  was  thought 
to  say  too  little  of  his  having  failed  so  much  in  nis 
duty  to  him,  which  most  good  men  believed  to  be 
thesource  fromwbence  his  present  calamity  sprung. 
He  was  a  veiy  well  bred  man,  and  a  tine  gentle- 
man in  good  times  ;  hut  too  much  desired  to  enjoy 
ease  and  plenty,  when  the  king  could  have  neither; 
and  did  think  poverty  the  most  insupportable  evil 
that  eonld  bdw  anr  man  in  tins  world.  He  was 
then  80  weak  that  tie  could  not  have  lived  long ; 
and  when  his  head  was  cut  off,  very  little  blood 
followed. 

The  lord  Capel  was  then  called ;  who  walked 
through  Westminster-hall,  saluting  such  of  his 
friencu  and  acqudntance  as  he  saw  there,  with  a 
very  serene  countenance,  accompanied  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Morley ;  who  had  been  with  him  from 
the  time  of  his  sentence ;  but,  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  his  lordship  took  his  leave  of  him ;  and, 
embracing  him,  thanked  him ;  and  said,  he  should 
go  no  feuuier,  having  some  apprehension  that  he 
might  receive  some  afiront  by  ttie  soldiers  after  his 
death ;  the  chaplains  who  attended  the  two  other 
lords  being  men  of  the  time,  and  the  doctor  being 
well  known  to  be  most  contrary. 


As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold, he  looked  very  vigorously  about,  and  asked, 
"  whether  the  other  loras  had  spoken  to  the  people 
"with  their  hats  on!"  and  b^  told,  that  "th^ 
"  were  bare}"  he  gave  his  hat  to  his  servant,  ana 
than  widi  a  clear  and  a  strong  voice  he  said, "  that 
"  he  was  brought  tHuther  to  die  for  doing  that 
"  which  he  couU  not  repent  of :  that  he  had  been 
"  bom  and  bred  under  the  government  of  a  king, 
"  whom  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  obey ; 
"  under  laws,  to  which  he  had  been  always  obe- 
"  dient ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  church,  wnich  he 
"  thought  the  best  in  tha  world :  that  he  had 
"  never  violated  his  fsuth  to  either  of  those,  and 
"  was  now  condemned  to  die  against  all  the  laws 
"  of  the  land ;  to  which  sentence  he  did  submit." 

He  enlarged  himself  in  commending  "  the  great 
"  virtue  and  piety  of  the  king,  whom  uiey  had  put 
"  to  death;  who  was  so  just  and  so  merciful  a 
"  prince;"  SaA  prayed  to  God,  "  to  foi^ve  the 
"  nation  that  iimocent  blood."  Then  he  recom- 
mended to  them  the  present  kiiiff;  "1^0,"  he 
toldthran,  "was  their  true  and  their  lawfiil  sove- 
*'  reign ;  and  was  worthy  to  be  bo  :  that  he  had 
"  the  honour  to  have  Iwen  some  years  near  his 
"  person,  and  thorefbre  he  could  not  but  know  him 
"well;"  and  aasiued  them,  "that  he  was  a  prince 
"  of  great  understanding,  of  an  excellent  nature, 
"  of  great  coura^,  an  entire  lover  of  justice,  and 
"  of  exemplary  piety ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  shaken 
"  in  his  religion ;  and  had  all  those  princely  vir- 
"  tues,  wUch  could  make  a  nation  happy and 
therefore  advised  them  "  to  aubnut  to  his  govem- 
"  ment,  as  the  only  means  to  preserve  themselves 
"  then-  posterity,  and  the  protestant  religion." 
And  havmg,  with  great  vehemence,  recommended 
it  to  them,  after  some  prayers  very  devoutlj  pro- 
nounced upon  his  knees,  he  submitted  himaelf, 
with  animpara]leledChrirtiancoarue,tothe&tai 
stroke,  which  deprived  the  nation  (»  the  noblest 
champion  it  had. 

He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies could  discover  very  few  faults,  and  whom  his 
friends  could  not  wish  better  accomplUhed ;  whom 
CromweU's  own  character  well  described;  and  who 
indeed  would  never  have  been  contented  to  have 
lived  under  that  government.  His  memory  all 
men  loved  and  reverenced,  though  few  followed 
his  example.  He  had  always  lived  in  a  state  of 
great  plenty  and  general  estimation,  having  a  very 
noble  fortune  of  his  own  by  descent,  and  a  fair 
addition  to  it  by  his  marriage  with  an  excellent 
wife,  a  lady  of  very  worthy  extraction,  of  great 
virtue  and  beauty,  oy  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
issue  of  both  sexes,  in  which  he  took  great  joy  and 
comfort :  so  that  no  man  was  more  happy  in  all 
his  domestic  afiairs;  and  he  was  so  much  the 
more  happy,  in  th^  he  tihought  himself  most 
blessed  in  tnern. 

And  yet  the  king's  honour  was  no  sooner  vio- 
lated, and  his  just  power  invaded,  than  he  threw 
all  those  blesnngs  behind  him ;  and  having  no 
,  other  obligations  to  the  crown,  than  those  iimich 
I  his  own  honour  and  conscience  suggested  to  hira, 
I  he  frankly  engaged  his  person  and  his  fortune  from 
die  beginning  m  the  troubles,  as  many  others  did, 
I  in  all  actions  and  enterprises  of  the  greatest  hazard 
'  and  danger ;  and  continued  to  the  end,  without 
I  ever  mujng  one  folse  step,  as  few  others  did, 
though  he  had  once,  by  the  imqnity  of  a  faction, 
I  that  then  prevailed,  an  indigni^  put  uptm  him  that 
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might  have  excused  bim  for  some  lemisrion  of  hia 
former  vamth.  But  it  made  no  other  impresiion 
upon  him,  than  to  be  ouiet  and  contentea,  wlulst 
they  would  let  him  dSona,  and,  with  the  same 
cbeeifuliiew,  to  obey  the  &Bt  eummoua  when  he 
was  caUed  out;  i^ch  «w  qmcklr  after.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  man,  that  whoever  bIibU,  after  him, 
deiem  best  of  die  Eii^h  nation^  he  can  never 
think  hiiiMdf  undetrafiied,  when  he  ahall  hear, 
that  his  courage,  rirtue,  ai^  fidelity,  is  laid  in  the 
balance  widi,  and  compued  to,  dut  ti  the  lord 
Capel. 

00-ended.the  2<^._<me_  thousand  eix  hundred 
fottyeight ;  a  year  reproach  and  uiKmy  'Sbove 
an  yean  iriiich  had  passed  before  it;  ayearofthe 
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highest  Asrinmlation  and  hypocrisy,  of  the  deei>est 
vifiainy  and JIHTf*  ^}'^J  fa-wMgn*,  At  my  narinn 
was  ever  cursed  with,  or  under :  a  year,  in  whidi 
the  memMy  of  all  the  transactions  ong^  to  be 
rased  out  of  all  recnds,  lest,  by  the  success  of  it, 
athdsm,  infldeG^,  and  rebdUion,  should  be  pro- 
pagated m  the  WHld :  a  year,  (rf  which  we  may 
say,  ae  the  historian  said  of  the  tinu  of  Dmmtian, 
Stent  vetut  fttfu  vidit,  quid  tdtintm  tn  fifterfofe 
essef,  ita  not  gmd  tn  temtute,  adempto  per  ingm- 
tUiomeg  ef  hqiundi  audietuliqve  comToercio,  ^-c. 
or,  as  the  same  writer  says  of  a  time  not  altogether 
BO  wicked,  ia  kabttms  aninontm  fiat,  *t  pftsimam 
fieimm  audenat  pmm,  pbma  peUmf,  onMer 
fereiiter. 
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2  Chson.  zxriii.  to.  AndnowyepurpotetokeepVHderthecMyrmofJudahmdJentsalemforbondmfH 

and  boTidwomen  unto  you .-  but  are  there  not  with  you,  even  with  you,  sins  againtt  the  Lord  your  God  ? 
Isaiah  xvii.  13.  Woe  to  the  multitude  of  many  people,  which  make  a  noise  Uke  the  noite  of  the  seas  ; 

oacl  to  the  rushing  of  nations,  that  make  a  rushwff  hke  the  mshng  of  mighty  waters. — ^zxix.  10.  Foi; 

the  Lord  hath  poured  out  man  you  the  mirit  <^  dttp  sh^t  and  katk  doted  ^our  ^eti  thepnpk^ 

and  your  rulers,  the  seers  hath  he  covered. 


XITHILST  thtte  tragediwwere  acting  in  Eng- 
«  *  land,  and  ordinaHces  formed,  as  oath  been 
said,  to  make  it  penal  in  the  highest  d^;ree  for  any 
man  to  assume  the  title  of  kin^,  or  to  acknowledge 
any  man  to  be  so,  the  king  himself  remained  in  a 
TerrdLsconsolate  condition  at  the  Ha^pie.  Though 
he  nad  known  the  desperate  state  his  faAer  was 
long  in,  yet  the  barbarous  stroke  so  surprised  him, 
that  he  was  in  all  the  confusion  imajtinable,  and 
all  about  him  were  almost  bereft  of  their  under- 
utanding-  The  truth  is,  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, with  what  a  consternation  this  terrible 
news  was  received  by  all  the  common  people 
of  that  country.  There  was  a  woman  at  the  Hague, 
of  the  middling  rank,  who,  being  with  child,  with 
the  horror  of  the  mention  of  it,  fell  into  travail, 
and  in  it  died.  There  could  not  he  more  evidence 
of  a  general  detestation,  than  there  was,  amongst 
aU  men  of  what  quality  soever.  Within  two  or 
three  days,  which  toey  gave  to  the  kin^s  recollec- 
tion, the  States  presented  theroBelves  m  a  body  to 
his  majesty,  to  con^e  with  him  for  the  mur^ 
of  his  fother,  in  terms  of  great  sorrow  and  con- 
dolencf^  save  that  there  was  not  bitterness  enough 
agfunst  the  rebels  and  murderers.  The  States  of 
Holland,  apart,  puformed  the  same  civility  towards 
his  nuyeBty ;  and  the  body  of  the  der^,  in  a  very 
good  Latin  oration,  delivered  by  the  chief  preacher 
of  the  Hague,  lamented  the  misfortune,  m  terms 
of  as  rnnch  asperity,  and  detestation  ci  the 


actors,  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Christians,  as 
could  be  expressed. 

The  desperatetwss  of  the  king's  condition  could 
not  exciue  his  nuking  under  the  bmden  a£  lu> 
grief:  but  those  who  were  about  him  besonght 

I  him  to  resume  so  much  courage  as  was  necessary 
for  his  present  state.   He  thereupon  caused  tboae 

!  of  Ua  Kther's  ooundl  who  had  attended  turn  to 

I  be  sworn  of  his  privy  council,  adding  only  Mr. 

I  Long  his  secretary :  who,  before,  was  not  of  the 
council.  All  which  was  done  before  he  heard 
from  the  queen  lus  mother }  who,  notwithstanding 
the  great  agony  she  was  in,  which  without  doubt 
was  as  ^reat  a  passion  of  sorrow  as  she  was  able 
to  sustain,  wrote  to  the  king,  "  that  he  could  not 
"  do  better,  than  to  repair  into  France  as  soon  as 
"  was  possible,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  desired  bim 
"  not  to  swear  any  persons  to  be  of  his  council,  till 
"  she  could  speak  with  him."  Whether  it  was,  that 
she  did  not  think  those  persons  to  be  enough  at 
her  devotion;  or  that  she  would  have  them  lecuve 
diat  hnurar  upon  her  recmnmendation. 

Ilia  king  himself  had  no  mind  to  go  into  Firanoe, 
wiiere  he  thought  he  had  not  beoi  tnated  with 
excess  of  courtesy;  and  he  resolved  to  p^orm  all 
filial  respect  towards  the  queen  his  mother,  with- 
out such  a  condeecennon  and  rew|Piatiou  of  him- 
self, as  she  expected ;  and,  to  avoad  all  eclaircieae- 
manta  upon  that  sntriect,  he  heartily  deored  that 
any  other  course  might  be  found  man  counidlaUe 
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than  like  subjects  sent  to  their  own  sovereign.  Ai 
the  same  time,  thouffh  not  in  the  same  ship, 
arrived  likewise  fcom  Scotland  the  earl  of  Lanrick, 
and  earl  of  Lautherdale ;  the  fonner  not  knowing, 
till  he  came  into  Holland,  that  he  was  duke 
Hamilton  by  the  duighter  of  his  elder  brother. 
But  they  two  were  bo  nr  from  having  anv  autho- 
rity bom  their  country,  that  they  were  ned  from 
thence  aa  proscribed  persons  and  malefactora. 
The  earl  of  Laatherdale,  after  his  departure  from 
the  Hague,  in  that  discontent  that  is  meutioned 
heforeTbent  his  course  for  Scotland.  But  before 
he  came  thither,  he  was  informed,  that  the  atate  of 
all  things  had  been  reversed,  and  the  engasement 
declared  unlawful,  and  to  what  penalties  himself 
was  liable,  if  he  should  be  taken.  Whereupon, 
without  suffering  lus  ship  to  go  into  anj  port,  he 
found  means  to  send  on  Miore  to  some  friends,  and 
so  to  concert  all  things,  that,  without  being  dis- 
covered, the  earl  of  Luirick,  and  some  other  per- 
sons, hable  to  danger  if  they  were  fbuiid,  put 
themselves  <hi  board  the  same  ship,  and  arrived  in 
Holland  about  that  time  when  the  other  measen- 
gers  fram  the  state  and  from  die  kirk  came  from 
Scotland,  and  when  the  news  came  of  the  execu- 
tion of  duke  Hamilton. 

Whereupon  the  new  duke  kept  his  chamber  for 
some  davB,  without  so  much  aa  waiting  on  the 
king ;  who  sent  a  gracious  message  to  him  to  con- 
dole for  the  loss  ofhis  brother ;  and  all  the  lords, 
and  other  persona  of  quality  about  the  king,  made 
their  visits  to  him  with  all  civility.  Hiis  duke  was 
not  inferior  in  wisdom,  and  parts  of  understand- 
ing, to  the  wisest  man  of  that  nation,  and  was  very 
much  esteemed  by  those  who  did  not  like  the  com- 
plying and  insinuating  nature  of  his  brother.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  honour,  courage,  and  sincerity 
in  hia  nature,  and,  wUch  was  a  care  virtue  in  the 
men  of  that  time,  was  still  the  same  man  he  pre- 
tended to  be ;  and  had  very  much  to  aay  in  his 
own  defence  for  the  eirora  he  had  run  into ;  which 
he  acknowledged  always  with  great  ingeniuty,  and 
abhorred  the  whole  proceedings  of  his  country- 
men ;  and,  at  this  time,  brought  a  heart  and  af- 
fection clearer  and  less  clogged  with  scruples  and 
reservations  for  the  king's  service,  than  any  other 
of  them  did.  ' 

Though  Cromwell,  at  his  bdng  in  Scotland,  had 
left  Argyle  in  full  possession  of  the  government 
there,  and  had  reduced  and  disbanded  all  those 
who  were  in  arms  against  him,  and  promised  him 
all  necessary  assistance  to  subdue  those  who  should 
rise  up  in  arms  against  him  in  that  kingdom,  and 
thereby  compelled  the  comnuttee  of  estates  to  con- . 
vene  and  summon  the  parliament  to  aasonble, 
which  they  had  anthority  to  do;  and  so  he  had 
anmiressea  the  par^  of  Hamilton,  ^ven  the  earl 
of  unrick  to  hide  hbnself  in  some  obscure  plac^ 
and  condemned  the  engagement  as  unlawful  and 
sinful,  and  all  the  persons  who  advanced  and  pro- 
moted it,  as  deserters  of  the  covenant,  and  so  to 
stand  excommunicated,  and  not  to  be  capable  of 
serving  in  parliament,  or  in  the  council  of  estate  ; 
so  that  be  was  sure  to  find  no  oppositiui  in  what- 
soever he  proposed ;  yet,  after  the  parliament  had 
served  him  so  far,  when  they  heard  that  the  par- 
liament in  England  was  broken,  and  their  freedom 
and  privileges  were  taken  from  them  by  the  inso- 
lence and  power  of  the  army,  (which  th^  perfectly 
hated  and  detested,  and  all  those  sects  and  liber- 
timsm  they  heard  were  introduced  in  religion  con- 
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than  that  he  should  go  into  Prance.  He  himself 
lived  with  and  upon  the  prince  of  Orange ;  who 
supplied  him  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  own 
person,  for  his  mourning,  and  the  hke :  but  to- 
wards any  other  support  (or  hiawelf  and  his  family, 
his  m^esty  had  not  enough  to  itniint»tn  them  one 
dajr :  and  dwre  were  very  few  of  them  who  could 
mamtain  themselves  in  ue  most  private  way:  and 
it  was  visible  enough,  that  they  shcmld  not  be  limg 
able  to  reside  in  the  Hwue ;  iriiere  there  was,  at 
that  very  time,  an  agent  for  the  pariiameot,  Strick- 
land ;  TOO  haid  be^  then  some  years,  but  pie- 
tended  at  diat  time  to  reride  there  with  his  wife, 
(who  was  a  Dutch  woman,)  and  without  any  pub- 
lic diaracter,  though  he  was  still  under  the  same 
credentials.  And  th«r  advertisements  from  Lon- 
don assured  them,  that  the  parliament  had  nomi- 
nated one,  who  was  presently  to  be  sent  as  their 
ambassador,  or  envoy  to  the  States,  to  give  them 
an  account  of  their  affairs,  and  to  invite  them  to 
enter  into  an  allianee  witii  them.  So  that  it  was 
time  to  ibink  of  aome  other  retreat  for  the  king ; 
and-ncHw  i^ipeaied  then  so  seasonable  in  their 
view,  aa  Iielaiid ;  from  whence  they  beard,  "  that 
"  prince  Rupert  was  arrived  safely  at  Kinsale  with 
"  the  fleet :  that  the  lord  Inchiquin  had  made  a 
"  cessation  with  the  Irish,  before  the  lord  Ueute- 
"  nant  came  thither ;  and  the  Irish  had  deserted 
"  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  was  driven  away,  and 
"  had  embarked  himself  for  France :  that  the  mar- 
•*  quia  of  Ormond  was  recdved  by  the  lord  Inchi- 
"  quin  with  all  the  obedience  imaginable,  by  which 
"  he  became  entirely  possessed  of  the  whole  pro- 
"  vince  Munster;  and  that  the  confederate 
"  Roman  catholics  had  invited  him  to  Kilkenny ; 
"  where  he  had  made  a  full  peace  with  them  ;  so 
"  that  they  were  preparing  an  army  to  march 
"  under  his  command  against  Dubun."  This 
news  made  them  hop^  that  every  day  would  im- 
prove it'so  much*  that  it  would  he  fit  for  the  king 
to  transp(»t  his  own  person  diidier  in  the  spring. 

In  this  coninncture  there  arrived  a  gentieman, 
one  sir  Josepn  Douglass,  with  a  Irtter  from  the 
privy  council  of  Scouaad,  by  which  they  sent  his 
majesty  word,  that  they  had  proclaimed  him  king 
of  Scotland ;  and  sent  bim  the  proclamation ;  and 
wished  "  that  he  would  prepare  himself  to  repair 
"  into  that  his  kingdom ;  in  order  to  which  they 
"  would  spe^ily  send  another  invitation  to  him.*' 
And  that  mvitation  arrived  at  the  same  time  with 
some  commissioners  deputed  by  the  council,  and 
three  or  four  preachers  sent  from  the  commission- 
ers of  the  kirk.  The  proclamation  indeed  declared, 
"  for  that  as  much  as  the  late  king  was,  contrary 
**  to  the  dissent  and  protestation  of  that  kingdom, 
"  removed  by  a  violeat  dea^  that,  by  the  Lord's 
"  blearing,  there  was  left  unto  tixm  a  righteous 
"  heir,  and  lawjol  successor,  Charles,  &&  ^o  was 
"  become  their  true  and  lawful  king but  upon 
condition  <rf  "  his  good  behariour,  and  strict  obser- 
"  vation  of  the  covenant,  and  his  entertaining  no 
"  other  persons  about  him  but  such  as  were  godly 
"  men,  and  faithful  to  that  obligation."  A  pro- 
clamation BO  strangely  worded,  that,  thougn  it 
called  him  their  king,  manifested  enough  tonim, 
that  he  was  to  be  Bubject  to  th«r  deteraiinations, 
in  all  the  parts  ofhis  government.  And  the  com- 
missioners, both  laity  and  clergy,  spoke  no  otber 
language ;  and  saving  that  they  bowed  their  bodies, 
and  made  low  reverences,  they  appeared  more  like 
ambassadors  from  a  free  state  to  an  equal  ally, 
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trary  to  their  covenant,  which  Cromwell  himself 
had  promised  should  be  strictiy  observed,)  they 
befpin  to  examme,  what  the  obligations  were 
which  were  incumbent  upon  them  even  by  the 
covenant  itself.  The  dehvety  of  the  king's  per- 
son into  the  bands  of  the  parliament  at  Newcastle 
had  been,  in  the  instant  it  was  done,  the  most 
unpopular  and  ungracious  act  to  the  whole  nation 
of  Scotland,  that  it  had  been  ever  guilty  of,  and 
to  the  army  they  had  then  on  foot,  wluch  took 
itself  to  be  deeply  wounded  by  the  in&my  of  it, 
and  was  therefore  quickly  disbanded  b^  toe  wis- 
dom of  Argyle:  and  the  general  iodignatum  against 
that  action  was  the  {inndpal  incitement  to  that 
general  engagement  with  duke  Hamiltcm,  that  the 
honour  of  the  nation  might  in  some  degree  be  re- 
pured,  or  redeemed.  It  was  a  gross  overught  in 
the  Hanultoman  party,  and  discerned  Uien  to  be 
so  by  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  that,  upon  that  popular 
advantage,  in  which  he  would  have  found  an  uni- 
versal concurrence,  Argyle  himself  and  all  his 
faction  bad  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  redemption 
of  the  honour  of  their  country.  But  that  duke's 
pohtics  did  not  lie  that  way ;  and,  so  be  might  re- 
turn to  bis  old  post  of  favour  in  England,  ofwhich 
he  made  httle  doubt,  he  was  not  fnlling  to  give  a 
new  beginning  to  those  bloody  enterprises  in  Scot- 
land, irtuch,  he  knew  well,  used  not  to  be  short- 
lived in  that  climate  after  once  b^^,  but  had 
always  fresh  sacrifices  of  blood  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  them. 

They  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  erection  of  a 
high  court  of  justice,  and  of  a  purpose  of  trying 
the  king  for  his  life,  than,  notwithstanding  all  the 
artifices  Argyle  could  use,  they  were  all  in  a  fiame. 
As  well  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  as  the  parliament, 
renewed  the  sense  they  always  had  of  reproach  in 
the  delivery  of  his  person,  of  n^ch  the  present 
danger  he  was  in  was  the  consequence.  And  the 
marquis  of  Argyle  had  had  too  deep  a  share  in  that 
wickedness,  to  endure  the  shock  of  a  new  dispute, 
and  inquisition  upon  that  subject ;  and  therefore 
gave  not  the  least  opposition  to  thur  passion ;  but 
seemed  equally  concerned  in  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  to  prosecute  an  high  eiqxtttulation  with 
those  of  Eiuland,  for  the  mach  of  faith*  and  the 
pTomiaes,  which  had  been  made  for  the  nfety  and 
preservation  of  the  kuig's  person,  at  the  time  he 
was  delivered  up;  ana  thtfefore  proposed  "that 
**  commissioners  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the 
*'  parliament  at  London,  to  require  the  peiform- 
"  ance  of  what  they  had  proposed,  and  to  enter 
"  their  dissent  and  protestation  against  all  thdr 
"  proceedings  against  their  king,  in  the  name  of 
**  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.'*  And  the  earl  of 
Lothian,  and  two  others,  who  were  known  to  be 
most  zealous  for  the  covenant,  and  most  enraged 
aud  incensed  against  the  proceedings  of  the  army, 
were  made  choice  of,  and  preaentiy  sent  away,  that 
they  might  make  all  possible  baste  to  Westminster, 
and  were,  immediatdy  upon  their  arrival,  to  de- 
mand permisaiDn  to  wait  upon  the  king,  wherever 
he  shmild  be,  and  to  receive  firom  him  such  Ei- 
ther Erections,  as  he  should  judge  necessary  for 
his  service. 

Thus  far  Argyle  eonld  not  <^poee ;  and  there- 
fore was  as  z^ous  as  any  man  to  advance  it ; 
knowing  that  the  particular  instructions  must  be 
prepared  by  a  less  number  of  men,  and  not  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  and  pnnual  of  so  many. 
ApA  in  those;  he  was  sure  to  prevent  any  Inoon- 
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venient  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  eoimdsnoners, 
with  whom  he  had  credit  enough,  having  made  the 
earl  of  Lothian  secretary  of  state,  in  the  place 
the  earl  of  Lanrick,  and  the  othea"  two  being  (how- 
ever solicitous  for  the  due  observation  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  he  himself  likewise  pretended  to  be)  known 
to  be  most  averse  from  the  Hamiltonian  par^. 
Their  private  instructions  were,  "  that  they  should 
"  not,  in  their  enlargements  and  a^ravations 
"  upon  the  suligect  of  their  message,  seem  to  take 
"  notice,  or  to  imply,  that  any  viol^ce  had  been 
"  used  against  the  parliament,  or  any  member  of 
"  it :  that  they  shoi^  be  so  dunrt  in  tiuu*  «in^- 
"  fications,  that  they  gave  no  occasion  of  offence : 
"  that  nothing  sboidd  i»oceed  from  them  just^- 
"  ing  the  king's  proceedings,  nor  in  amnvbation 
"  of  the  late  engagement,  or  which  might  import 
"  a  breach,  or  give,  or  be  ground  of  a  new  war  ; 
"  they  should  urge,  that  the  parliament  would 
"  delay  to  meddle  with  the  king's  person,  accord- 
"  i^  to  their  several  promises  ana  dedarations  at 
"  NeweasUe  and  at  Hohnby :  that  if  thev  should 
"  proceed  to  sentence  against  the  king,  then  the^ 
"  were  to  enter  their  dissent  and  protest,  that  this 
"  kingdom  may  be  free  from  the  miseries  which 
"  will  inevitably  follow,  without  offering  in  thur 
"  reasons,  that  princes  are  exempted  from  trial  and 
"  justice :  that  none  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
"  hath  or  had  any  band  in  we  proceedings  against 
"  the  king,  or  members  of  punament  inlb^[hnd. 
"  If  they  proceed,  then  to  anew  the  cshamtiee  that 
"  will  follow,  and  how  grievous  it  must  be  to  the 
"  kingdom  of  Scotland,  considering  his  being  de- 
"  livwed  up  at  Newcastle :  that  if  th»  paper? 
"  which  wereentiUed,  The  agraemtmteftke^toplet 
"  appeared  to  be  countenanced,  and  should  import 
"  any thingconcenungtbeprocessingoftheprincer 
"  or  changing  the  fundamental  government  of  the 
"  kingdom,  they  should  enter  tneir dissent:  that 
"  they  should  alter  those  thdr  instructions,  and 
"  manage  their  trust  therein,  accordii^  to  the  ad- 
"  vice  they  should  receive  from  their  friends  there : 
"  that  they  should  prosecute  their  instmctions  con- 
"  ceming  the  covenant,  and  against  any  toleration : 

that  t^  should  shew,  that  the  king's  but  con- 
**  ceasionB  were  uasatisfiutory  to  thcne  imposi- 
'*  tiou  which  Aev  had  made  in  pdnt  of  rehgum.**' 

niese  wen  their  private  instmctions;  and  who 
those  Mends  at  London  were,  by  whose  advice 
they  were  to  alter  their  instructions,  or  manage 
thm  trust  therein,  can  be  undastood  of  no  other 
men  but  Cromwdl,  and  young  rir  Harry  Vane; 
with  whom  Argyle  held  close  correspondence. 
The  commissionere  observed  thdr  instructions 
very  faithfully,  and,  after  the  king  had  been  twice 
brought  before  the  high  court  of  Justice,  they  gave 
in  their  very  calm  protestation ;  m  which  they  put 
them  in  mind,  "  tnat  they  had,  near  three  weeks 
"  before,  represented  to  them  what  endeavours 
"  had  been  used  for  taking  away  the  king's  life, 
"  and  for  the  diange  of  the  funoamental  govem- 
*'  ment  of  the  kin^Unn,  and  introducing  a  nnful 
"  and  ungodly  toleration  in  matters  of  religion ; 
"  andthattherantheyhadexpressedthdrtboughts, 
'*  and  fears  of  the  dangerous  consequences,  that 
"m^ht  follow  thereupon;  and  that  they  had 
"  farmer  earnestly  pressed,  that  there  might  be  no 
"  farther  proceeding  against  his  majesty  s  persrai, 
"  which  would  certainly  continue  the  great  distrac- 

tions  of  the  kingdom,  and  involve  them  in  many 
"  evils,  trouUea,  and  confnsionR;  hut  that,  by  tu 
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"  free  coansels  of  both  houses  of  parliament  of 
*'  England,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
"  parlament  of  Scotland,  such  course  might  be 
"  taken  in  relation  to  Che  king,  as  might  be  for  the 
"  gooid  and  happiness  oi  both  kingdoms ;  both 
"  having  an  unquestionable  and  undeniable  right 
"in  Ids  person,  as  king  of  both;  which  duly  con- 
**  liderea.  thef  had  re«Km  to  hope,  that  it  would 
*'  lune  given  a  stop  to  all  &raier  prooeedings 
"  -Hgunat  fa^  mqeat^a  person.  Bat  now  under- 
**  rtan&og  tiiat  after  toe  imfMrisonment  and  ex- 
"  clarion  <i/t  Avers  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
*'  mons,  and  without  and  agunst  the  consent  of 
**  the  house  of  peers,  by  a  single  act  of  their  own, 
^  and  thdrs  akine,  power  was  given  to  certain 
**  persons  of  their  own  members,  of  the  arm^,  and 
*'  some  others,  to  proceed  agunst  his  majest/s 
"  person,  in  order  whereunto  he  had  been  brought 
**  before  that  extraordinary  new  court ;  they  did 
*'  therefore  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
**  land,  for  their  vindication  from  false  asperaone 
*'  and  calumnies,  declare,  that  though  they  were 
"  not  satisfied  his  nugerty*!  late  onKesaona, 
"  in  tbe  treaty  at  Newport  in  the  Ide  of  Wight, 
**  eepedaUy  in  the  matters  of  religiDn,  and  were 
"  reacdnd  not  to  erave  his  Testoration  to  his  go- 
*'  vemmentfbefiOT  gataftctionahonld  begivenby 
him  to  that  kingdom;  yet  diey  did  aU  nnani* 
"  moody  with  one  Ttnce,  not  one  nmnber  excepted, 
"  disclaim  the  least  knowledge  o^or  atxesiion  to, 
"  the  late  proceedings  of  the  army  here  against 
"  the  king ;  and  did  riocerelv  profess  that  it  would 
"  be  a  msalt  grief  to  their  neaits,  and  lie  heavy 
"  upon  their  spirits,  if  they  should  see  the  trusting 
**  his  majest/s  person  to  the  two  houses  ol  the 


"  to  maintain  thor  own  liberties  as  God  should 
"  enable  them.  And  as  they  were  very  far  from 
"  imposing  upon  them,  so  they  should  not  will- 
"  ingly  suffer  impositions  from  them,  whilst  God 
"  gave  them  strength  or  lives  to  oppose  them." 
They  sad,  "  tiie  answer  they  made  to  their  first 
"  and  second  letter  was,  tiu^  after  a  long  and  se- 
"  liona  dehberation  of  their  own  intrinsical  power, 
"  and  trust,  (derived  to  than  by  the  providence  <^ 
"  God,  throagh  the  dekgation  of  the  people,)  and 
'*  upon  the  like  considerations  of  what  themselves 
"  and  the  whole  nation  had  suffered  from  the  mis- 
"  government  and  tyranny  of  that  king,  both  in 
"  peace,  and  by  the  wars,  and  considering,  how 
"  thiitless  and  taSX  of  danger  and  prejudice  the 
"  many  addresses  to  him  for  peace  had  been,  and 
"  being  conscious  how  much  they  had  provoked 
"  and  tempted  God,  by  the  neglect  of  the  impar- 
"  tial  execution  of  justice,  in  rdation  to  the  inno- 
"  cent  blood  spilt  and  mischi^  done  in  the  late 
"  wars,  they  had  proceeded  in  such  a  course  of 
*'  justice  agunst  that  man  of  blood,  as  Hoiev  doubted 
"  not  the  just  God  (who  ia  no  respecter  otpersoni) 
"  did  approve  and  would  countenance  whh  hie 
"  blessings  upon  the  nation;  andthoagh  perhapa 
"  th^  might  meet  mtii  many  difficnmea  before 
"  their  libeities  and  peace  were  settled,  yet  they 
"  hoped  they  should  oe  preserved  from  confusion, 
"  by  the  good-will  of  him  who  dwelt  in  the  bash, 
"  wWh  burned,  uid  was  not  conaiuned ;  and  that 
"  the  conrae  they  had  taken  with  the  late  king, 
"  and  meant  to  fdlow  towards  others  the  capital 
"  enemies  of  their  peace,  was,  they  hoped,  that 
"  which  would  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
"  both  nations ;  of  which  if  that  of  Scotland  would 


**  parhament  of  England  to  be  made  use  of  to  his  "  think  to  make  use,  and  vindicate  th«r  own  li- 


**  ruin,  contrary  to  the  declared  intentions  of  the 
*'  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  solemn  profisssions  of 
"^Kingdom  of  England:  and  to  the  end  that  it 
**  muht  be  maidfist  to  the  world,  how  much  they 
"  atMumnate  and  detest  10  horrid  a  desisn 
<*  against  Us  nu^eety'e  peraon,  they  did,  in  Uie 
name  of  the  parliunent  and  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land,  declare  thdr  dissent  from  the  said  proceed- 
**  inga,  and  the  takii^  away  of  his  majesty's  life ; 
**  protesting,  thatas  wey  were  altogether  free  from 
**  the  aame,so  they  might  be  free  from  all  the  mi- 
"  series,  evil  confusions,  and  c^amities,  that  might 
*'  follow  thereupon  to  the  distracted  kingdoms." 

Whoever  conriders  the  wariness  in  the  wording 
and  timing  this  protestation,  the  best  end  whereof 
could  be  no  other  than  the  keeping  the  king  al- 
ways in  prison,  »id  so  governing  without  him  in 
both  kingdoms,  (which  was  thought  to  have  been 
the  purpose  and  agreement  of  Cromwell  and  Aigyle 
when  tney  parted,)  must  conclude  that  both  the 
commissioners,  and  they  who  sent  diem,  laboured 
and  conridered  matt,  mut  they  were  to  say  in  the 
ftture,  than  iriiat  they  were  to  do  to  prevent  the 
present  mischief  thw  aewned  to  apprdwnd.  And 
the  pariiament  best  knew  thrir  temper,  iriien  they 
deferred  taking  notice  of  thdr  jHotestation,  till 
after  they  had  executed  their  execrable  villdny ; 
and  then  they  sent  them  an  answer  that  might  suit 
with  all  thdr  palates.  They  said,  "  they  had  here- 
*'  tofore  told  them,  what  power  this  nation  had  in 
"  the  fund  amen  talx  of  government :  that  if  Scot- 
"  land  had  not  the  same  power  and  liberty,  as  thev 
**  went  not  about  to  confine  them,  so  thi^  would 
"  not  be  limited  by  them,  but  leaving  them  to  act 
^  in  tbeirs  as  they  should  see  cause,  they  resolved 


berty  and  freedom,  (which  lay  before  them,  if 
"  they  gave  them  not  away,)  tlwy  would  be  ready 
"  to  give  them  all  neighbourly  and  friendly  assist- 
"  anca  in  the  eataUishii^  thereof;  and  decized 
"  than  to  take  it  into  their  mostseriona  oondder- 
"  ation,  before  they  espoused  that  qnarrd,  which 
"  could  bring  them  no  oUier  advairtage  than  the 
«  entailing  upon  them,  and  their  posterities,  a 
"  lasting  war,  with  all  die  miseries  which  attended 
"  it,  and  slavery  under  a  tyrant  and  bis  issue.** 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  Scotland  had  by 
this  a  &ir  invitation  to  have  made  themsc^ee  a 
poor  repnUie,  under  the  shdter  and  protection  of 
the  other,  that  was  already  become  terrible.  But 
the  commissioners,  who  well  knew  how  unsuitable 
such  a  change  would  be  to  the  constitution  of  their 
government,  and  that  they  might  be  wdcome  to 
flieu-  own  country,  whither  they  were  now  to  re- 
pair, made  a  reply  to  this  answer  with  more  cou- 
rage than  they  had  yet  expressed ;  for  which,  not- 
withstanding thdr  qtialification,  they  were  impri- 
soned by  the  pariiament ;  and,  upon  new  instance 
from  Scotland,  set  at  Uberty  afterwards. 

Matters  bei^  reduced  to  this  state,  the  mar^ps 
of  Argyle  coumnot  hinder  the  new  king's  bemg 
acknowledged  and  proclaimed  king^  nor  from  be- 
ing invited  home ;  which  dnce  he  could  not  ob- 
struct, it  would  be  lus  masterpiece  to  clog  the 
proclamation  itself  with  such  conditions  as  might 
terrifv  the  new  king  from  accepting  the  invitation ; 
and  uerefore  he  caused  this  clause  to  be  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  proclamation  itself,  "  because 
"  his  majesty  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  God  and  the 
**  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  rule  in 
*'  righteousness  and  eqmty  to  the  honour  of  God, 
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'*  and  the  of  religion,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
"  people;  itia  hereby  decUred,  that  before  he  be 
"  admitted  to  the  exerdse  of  hie  royal  power,  he 
"  shall  give  satis&ctkm  to  this  kingdom  in  those 
*'  things  which  concern  the  securi^  of  Teligion, 
**  the  unity  betwixt  the  kingdomi,  and  the  ^wd 
"  and  peace  of  thia  kingdom,  iccordiiig  to  the  n«- 
*'  tional  covenant  and  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 

for  which  end,  th^  were  resolved,  with  all  pos- 

eible  expedition,  to  make  their  humble  and 
"  earnest;  address  to  his  majesty." 

This  was  the  proclamation  that  sir  Joseph  Doug- 
lass brought  to  the  Hague,  and  the  subject  upon 
which  the  commissioners  were  to  invite  his  ma- 
jesty to  go  for  Scotland,  whose  instructions  were 
very  suitable  to  the  proclamation :  and  at  the  same 
time  when  the  commissioners  came  from  thence, 
Middleton,  and  some  other  officers,  who  had  been 
in  their  last  army,  hearing  that  the  prince  was 
im>claimed  king,  uiought  it  was  seasonable  to  put 
tbemaelTea  into  a  poatuze  to  aerre  him  npon  liis 
arrival;  and  so  assembled  eome  of  those  troops 
which  had  formerly  served  under  them  in  the  mnth 
of  Scotland;  whereunm  David  Lesley  was  ap- 
pointed forthwith,  with  a  partr  of  hcMrse  and  foot, 
against  those  royalists,  whom  tney  knew  to  be  real 
aasertors  of  hia  cause,  without  any  other  interest 
or  design  than  of  their  performing  their  duties,  as 
loyal  subjects  ought  to  do :  and  the  kirk  at  the 
same  time  declared,  "  that,  before  the  king  should 
'*  be  received,  albeit  they  had  declared  his  right  by 
**  succession,  he  should  first  sign  the  covenant, 
"  submit  to  the  kirk's  censure,  renounce  the  sine 
"  of  his  father's  house,  and  the  iniouity  of  his 
**  mother,'*  with  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 
All  which  information  arrived  at  the  same  time 
with  the  comousuonera,  that  they  who  were  about 
the  king  m^ht  not  be  too  much  exalted  irith  thur 
mastn'a  being  declared  king  of  one  of  his  three 
kingdonu.  And  it  waa  very  manifest,  hy  all  that 
-paaaed  thm  and  afterwards,  that  the  marquis  of 
Argyle  meant  only  to  satisfy  the  people,  in  declar- 
ing that  they  had  a  king,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  satisfied,  but  that  such  conditions  should  be 
put  npon  him,  as  he  knew  he  would  not  submit  to ; 
and  BO  he  should  be  able,  with  the  concurrence  ci 
the  kirk,  to  govern  the  kingdom,  till,  by  CromwelFs 
assistance  and  advice,  he  ought  reverse  tiiat  httle 
approach  he  had  made  towards  monarchy  hy  pro- 
claiming a  king. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  king,  and 
which  always  attends  courts  which  labour  under 
great  wants  and  necessities,  that,  whilst  the  |n%at- 
est  union  imaginable  amongst  the  few  fiiends  he 
had  was  neceasary,  and  of  too  little  power  to  buoy 
Um  tip  from  the  diatresws  which  overwhehned 
ImD;  there  was  yet  ao  great  a  faction  and  uumouty 
amongst  them,  that  destroyed  any  the  most  pro- 
bable design  that  could  o^r  itself ;  as  it  now  fell 
out  with  reference  to  Scotiand,  which,  if  united, 
might  yet  be  able  to  give  reputation  at  least,  if  not 
a  vigorous  assistance  to  the  king's  interest. 

l^e  marquis  of  Mountrose,  who  hath  been  men- 
tioned before,  had  been  obliged  by  the  late  king 
to  lay  down  his  arms  ;  and  after  he  had  performed 
anch  wonderful  actions  in  Scotland,  and  left  that 
kingdom  upon  his  majesty's  first  coining  into  the 
Scottish  army  to  Newcastle,  had  first  arrived  in 
France,  and  had  not  such  a  reception  from  the 
queen  of  England,  and  those  who  were  in  credit 
with  her,  at  ne  thought  the  notable  services  he  had 


performed  for  the  king  had  merited.  The  truth  is, 
he  was  somewhat  elated  with  the  great  actions  he 
had  done;  which,  upon  his  first  coming  to  Paris, 
he  caused  to  be  published  in  a  full  relation  in 
Latin,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  in  which, 
as  his  own  persop,  courage,  and  conduct  was  well 
eztoHed,  eo  the  repntatirai  ai  all  the  rest  ftf  tiiat 
nation  (upon  whose  affections  the  queen  at  tint 
time  depended)  was  exceedingly  undervalued  and 
suppressed;  which  obliged  the  queen  and  the 
pnnce  to  look  less  gradoasly  upon  turn ;  which  he 
could  not  bear  without  eacpxetsag  much  disturb- 
ance Bi  it.  He  was  then  a  man  tnectat,  had  many 
servants,  and  more  officers,  who  had  served  under 
him,  and  came  away  with  him,  all  whom  he  ex- 
pected tiie  queen  should  enable  him  to  maintain 
with  some  lustre,  by  a  liberal  assignation  of  mo- 
nies. On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  was  in  straits 
enough,  and  never  openhanded,  and  used  to  pay 
the  iMst  services  with  recuving  them  graciously, 
and  looking  kindly  u^on  dioM  who  did  them. 
And  her  graces  were  abll  more  towards  those  who 
were  like  to  do  aervicesi,  than  to  those  who  had  done 
them.  So  that,  after  a  long  attendance,  and  some 
overtores  made  by  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  service  of  that  king,  which 
he  did  not  think  were  recuved  with  that  regard 
his  great  name  deserved,  the  marquie  left  France, 
and  made  a  journey  into  Germany  to  the  empe- 
ror's court,  desiring  to  see  armies,  till  he  could 
come  to  commana  them;  and  was  returned  to 
Brussels,  about  the  time  that  the  prince  came  back 
into  Holland  with  the  fleet ;  anil  lay  there  very 
privately,  and  as  ineogtuto,  for  eome  time,  till  he 
heard  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  Then  he 
sent  a  servant  over  to  the  king  with  the  tender  of 
his  service,  and  to  know,  "  if  his  majesty  thought 
"  his  attendance  npon  him  nuu^t  bruig  any  prfr* 
"  judiee  to  hia  mqesty ;  and  if  so,  that  he  would 
*'  send  over  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
"  Sevenbe^.  a  town  in  Flanders,  where  Ik  was 
"  at  present  to  expect  him,  and  had  matters  to 
"  communicate  to  him  of  much  importance  to  his 
"  maje8t|r*B  serTi«>"  Whether  he  did  this  out  of 
modesty,  and  that  he  might  first  know  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  or  out  of  some  vanity  that  was 
predominant  in  him,  that  he  might  seem  to  come 
to  the  king,  after  the  coldness  he  had  met  at 
Paris,  by  a  kind  of  treaty,  the  king  onnmanded 
the  chancellor  presently  to  go  to  him ;  and,  "  if 
"  he  could,  without  exasperatinKhim,"  (which  he 
had  no  mind  to  do,)  wished,  "lie  might  be  per- 
"  suaded  rather  for  some  time  to  suspend  hia 
"  coming  to  tiw  Hagu^  than  jmsently  to  appear 
"  thm/'  wl^  was  an  injonetion  verv  disajpee- 
able  to  the  chancellor;  who  m  his  judgment  b^ 
lieved  hU  m^esty  should  bid  hun  very  welcome, 
and  prefer  hmi  befoiB  any  otiMV  of  that  nation  in 
his  esteem. 

The  sudden  violent  frost,  which  shut  up  all  the 
rivov  in  less  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  kept 
them  at  that  time  from  meeting;  but,  within  a 
short  time  after,  and  upon  another  message  from 
him,  they  met  at  a  vilkge  three  or  four  miles  off 
the  Hague;  whither  the  marquis  had  transported 
bimselh  The  chancellor  had  never  seen  him  from 
the  time  he  had  left  Oxford,  when  he  seemed  to 
have  very  much  modesty,  and  deference  to  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  other  men.  But  he  had, 
since  that  time,  done  so  many  dgnal  actions,  won 
80  many  battles,  and  in  truth  made  w  gmt  a 
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no'ue  in  the  Toiid,  that  there  appeared  no  less 
xlteratiOD  to  be  in  hie  humour  and  discourse,  than 
there  had  been  in  his  fortune.  He  seemed  rather 
to  have  desired  that  interviev,  that  he  might  the 
better  knov  what  advice  to  give  the  king,  and  how 
to  make  a  pai^  that  vould  be  fiut  to  him,  than 
out  of  any  doaot  that  his  presence  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  his  majesty.  There  was  yet  no  news 
from  Scotlaiid  nnce  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
he  leemed  to  think  of  nothing  bnt  that  the  king 
wonld  presently  send  him  thither  with  some  forces, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  himself  to  follow  after. 
They  spent  that  night  tcwether  in  conference,  and 
the  next  morning  the  chancellor  prevailed  with 
him,  with  great  difficulty,  that  he  would  stay  in 
that  i^aee,  which  did  not  abound  with  all  things 
desirable,  or  somewhere  else,  until  he  might  nve 
him  notice,  what  the  king^s  sense  should  he  of  the 
matters  disonirsed  between  them;  insisting  prin- 
ct^%-,  "  that,  if  his  going  into  ScoUand  should 
"oe  bought  presently  toM  necessary,  it  would 
"  then  he  as  necessary,  that  he  should  not  be  taken 
"  notice  of  pobliely  to  have  been  with  the  king 
iriCh  which  reaaoD  he  seemed  satisfied;  andpro- 
nueed  "not  to  come  to  the  Hague,  till  he  should 
**  first  receive  advice  from  the  chanceUor.**  Bnt 
when  he  heard  of  the  commissionerB  being  come 
from  Scotland,  and  of  the  other  lords*  arrival 
there,  he  would  no  longer  defer  his  ioum^  thither, 
but  came  to  the  Hague  well  attended  by  servants 
and  officers,  and  presented  himself  to  the  king; 
who  xecdved  him  with  a  very  good  countenance. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  ue  Hague  the  com- 
misrioners  who  came  from  the  council  and  the 
kirk  to  invite  the  Ung  into  Scotland,  or  rather  to 
let  him  know  upon  what  terms  he  might  come 
thither,  duke  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Lautherdale, 
and  othen  of  the  noUlity  of  that  faction,  who  were 
now  as  odious,  and  as  much  persecuted  by  that 
par^,  whidi  then  ^ovoned  Scotland,  and  which 
in  tnid  manner  invited  the  king,  as  any  men  were 
who  had  served  the  long  from  the  beginning. 
There  was  also  the  marquis  of  Mountrose,  with 
more  of  the  nobility,  as  the  earls  of  Seaford,  and 
Kinoul,  and  others,  who  adhered  to  Mountrose, 
and  believed  his  clear  spirit  to  be  most  Uke  to  ad- 
vance the  king's  service.  Of  these  three  parties, 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  hoped  that  the  two 
last,  bong  equally  persecuted  by  the  power  that 
govoned,  should  have  been  easily  united  to  have 
anwreaaed  the  other.  But  it  was  a  business  too 
bvd  for  the  king  to  bring  to  pass ;  and  be  could 
as  eanly  have  persuaded  the  parliament  to  reject 
CmaafiSi,  as  the  lords  of  the  engagement,  and 
choee  who  had  ionied  with  dnke  lUi^ton,  to  be 
reoondled  to  Moimtzoee :  w  that  adini  the  kii^ 
hoped  to  haradiawn  all  theScottiah  nobihty  toge- 
tho;  to  have  conanUed  what  answer  he  should 
give  to  the  messages  he  had  received  ttam  the 
council  and  the  kirk,  with  which  th^  themselves 
were  enough  (^nded,  those  lords  of  the  engage- 
ment did  not  only  refuse  to  meet  with  the  lord 
Mountrose,  but,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room 
where  they  were,  though  his  muesty  himself  was 
present,  mey  immediately  withijrew,  and  left  the 
room ;  and  had  the  confidence  to  desire  the  king, 
"  that  the  marqoia  of  Mountrose"  (whom  they 
called  James  Graham)  "might  be  forbidden  to 
"  come  into  his  majesty's  presence,  or  court,  be- 
"  cause  be  stood  ezoommunicated  by  the  kirk  of 
"  ScoUand,  and  degraded  and  forfeited  by  the 


« judicatory  of  that  kingdom."  This  propoutioa 
and  demand  they  made  confidentiy  m  writing 
under  their  hands,  and  abounded  so  much  in  this 
sense,  that  a  learned  and  worthy  Scottish  divine, 
Dr.  Wishart,  who  was  then  chaphtin  to  a  Scottish 
regiment  in  the  service  of  the  States,  b»ng  ap- 
pomted  to  preach  before  the  king  on  the  Sunday 
foUoiring,  ttey  formally  besought  the  king,  "  that 
"  be  would  not  suffer  lum  to  preach  before  him, 
"  nor  to  come  into  his  presence,  because  he  stood 
"  excommunicated  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  for 
"  having  refused  to  take  the  covenant ;"  though 
it  wasknown,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  dis- 
pleasure they  bad  agjunst  that  divine  was,  that 
they  knew  he  was  the  author  of  the  excellent  re- 
lation of  the  lord  Mountrose's  actions  in  Scot- 
land. This  carriage  and  behaviour  those  lords 
appeared  ridiculous  to  all  sober  men,  that  any 
men  should  have  the  presumption  to  accuse  thoae 
who  had  served  the  Idng  with  that  fideUty,  and 
were  only  branded  by  those  rebellions  judicatories 
for  havii^(  performed  their  dutiea  of  alk^ance, 
Emd  to  demand  that  the  king  himself  should  con- 
demn them  fiir  having  served  his  &ther :  which 
made  those  of  Us  majesty's  council  full  of  indig- 
nation at  th^  insolence,  and  bis  majesty  himsdf 
declared  his  bdn^  offended,  by  using  the  marquis 
of  Mountrose  with  the  more  countenance,  and 
hearing  the  doctor  preach  with  the  more  attention. 
But  from  this  very  absurd  behaviour,  braides  his 
majesty's  desire  being  frustrated,  of  receiving  the 
joint  advice  of  the  nobihty  of  that  kingdom  m  an 
affair  that  bo  much  concerned  himself  and  them ; 
and  besides  the  displeasure,  and  distance,  that  it 
caused  between  them  and  the  king's  council,  (who 
thought  the  Scottish  lords  might  as  reasonably 
move  the  king,  that  they  might  be  removed,  who 
lay  under  the  same  bnmid  and  xeproachea  in  Eng- 
land for  adhering  to  the  crown,  as  the  other  did 
in  Scotland,)  the  Idng  had  reason  to  be  troubled 
with  another  apptehenskm,  which  was,  that  the 
marquis  of  Mountrose  (who  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  any  thing  which  the  other  persons  sud  or  did) 
would,  out  of  just  indignation,  take  revenge  upon 
those  persons  whom  he  contemned  too  much; 
and  so  that  the  peace  of  the  country,  where  bis 
majesty  was  but  a  guest,  would  be  violated  by  his 
su^ects,  as  it  were  m  his  own  sight ;  which  would 
make  his  absence  from  thence  the  more  desired. 

He,  to  whom  this  tmreasonable  animosity  was 
most  imputed,  and  who  indeed  was  the  great  fo- 
menter  and  prosecutor  of  it,  was  the  earl  of  Lau- 
therdale; whose  fiery  spirit  was  not  capable  of 
any  moderation.  One  of  the  council  conferring 
one  day  with  hhn  upon  a  subject  that  could  not 
pat  him  into  passion,  and  so  beiiu  :  in  a  very  fidr 
conversatimi,  dodred  him  "  to  infonn  him,  what 
"  foul  oflEence  the  marqms  oef  Mountrose  had  ever 
**  committed,  that  should  hinder  those  to  make  a 
"  oonjonction  wUh  him,  who,  in  respect  of  the 
"  rebels,  were  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  him- 
"  self,  and  who  could  not  more  desire  the  kin^a 
"  restitution  than  he  did."  The  earl  told  him 
"  calmly  enough,  that  he  could  not  imagine  or 

conceive  the  barbarities  and  inhumanities  Mount- 
"  rose  was  guilty  of,  in  the  time  he  made  a  war 
"  in  Scotland ;  that  he  never  gave  quarter  to  any 
"  man,  but  pursued  all  the  advantages  he  ever  cot, 
"with  the  utmost  outrage  and  cruelty:  that  he  had 
"  m  one  battie  killed  fifteen  hundred  of  one  fomily, 
"  of  the  Campbels,  of  tlw  blood  and  name  of  Ar- 
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they  produced  in  the  king's  coundli ;  and  aaid, 
"  Btie  deeired  nothmf?  more,  than  that  there  were 
"  a  good  nnderBtanding  between  duke  Hamiltfiii 
"  and  him;  which/*  ehendd,  "BhewM  lure  would 
easily  be,  if  they  two  had  but  once  a  frank  con- 
ference togBther."  The  other,  who  indeed  bad 
an  esteem  for  the  duke,  seemed  very  desirous  o( 
it :  and  she  thereupon  told  bim,  that  "the  duke 
*'  bad  expressed  to  her,  that  he  would  be  wiUhig 
"  to  embrace  the  occasion  :"  and  it  was  so  con- 
certed, that  witlun  a  day  or  two  they  met  as  by 
chance  at  her  lodgings.  And  she  so  dexterously 
introduced  them  to  a  ci«lity  towards  each  other, 
and  to  express  their  inclinations  to  a  mutual  free- 
dom, that  after  ain  hour's  general  conversation 
there,  to  which  she  left  them,  and  went  herself 
abroad,  they  parted  with  fiair  professions  of  future 
■good  will;  and  the  othar  promised  to  vifflt  the 
duke  the  next  morning  eariy,  diattheynight  have 
the  more  time  without  being.  interrQpt^i  and  he 
was  with-  him  accordingtyj,  and  ioi^ai.  him  in  bis 
bed,  Thw  continned-togettieT  near  tup  hours, 
the  duke  oai^iig  commanded  lus  serrant  to  tell 
any  who  came  to  Tint  turn,  that  he  -was  asleep. 
Hie  other  spoke  of  "  the  proclamation,  and  the 
«  manner  (rf  inviting  the  king  into  Scotland,  and 
*•  ofthe  strange  spirit  that  possessed  tiuwe  who  ^o- 
"  vemed  there",  andpwsuadedtiiemnottoimagine 
"  it  possible,  that  the  kmg  coufd  ever  be  persuaded 
"  to  take-the  covenant,  or  that  it  could  be  erf  ad- 
"  vantage  to  hira  to  do  so;  since  it  could  not  but 
"  much  Senate  the  afiectiooe  of  all  that  party  in 
"  England  thftt  had  served  his  father,  upon  whom 
"  he  ought  chiefly  to  depend  for  his  restoration  to 
"  the  government  of  that  kingdom."  Then  he 
spoke  of  "the  differencee  and  ^ealoBsiei  wWch 
"  were  between  those  of  that  natma  who  had  an 
"  equal  desire  to  serve  the  king,  and  seemed  to 
"  be  equally  prosecuted  by  the  partt'  that  now 
»  pievulBd,  wmcfahsdacclndedboth :  andirished 
"  Oiat  eome  expeifient  nugfatbe  found  out  to  unite 
"  all  those ;  and  particufirly  that  his  grace  and 
"  the  marquis  of  Mountrose  might  he  reconciled ; 
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"  Sf^^  utterly  rooted  out  several 

"  names  and  entire  noble  families."  The  other 
told  him,  "  that  it  was  the  nature  and  condition 
"  of  that  war,  that  quarter  was  given  on  neither 

side ;  that  those  prisoners  which  were  taken  by 
"  the  Scots,  as  once  they  did  take  some  persons 
"  of  honour  of  bis  party,  were  afterwards  in  cold 
**  blood  hanged  Teproachfiilly,  which  was  much 
<*  worse  than  if  the^  had  been  lolled  inthefidd;" 
and  asked  him,  "  if  Monntrose  liad  ever  caused 
"  any  man  to  die  tn  cold  blood,'  or  after  the  battle 
"  was  ended ;  since  what  was  done  in  it  fiagrante, 
"  was  more  to  be  imputed  to  the  fierceness  of  his 
**  soldiers,  than  to  his  want  of  humanity."  The  earl 
confessed,  "  that  he  £d  not  know  he  was  gmltv 
"  of  any  thing  but  what  was  done  in  the  field 
but  concluded  with  more  paaston,  "  that  his  beha- 
"  viour  there  was  so  savage,  that  Scotland  would 
*'  never  forgive  him."  And  in  other  company, 
where  the  same  subject  was  debated,  he  sWore 
with  great  passion,  "  that  though  he  wished  ho- 

tlung  more  in  this  world  than  to  see  the  king 
"  restored,  he  had  much  rather  that  he  ahoula 
*'  never  be  restored,  than  that  James  Graham 
"  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  court  :*' 
of  Which  decUnUion'of  hU  the  king  was  informed 
by  William  Le^  and  sir  William  Armorer,  who 
were  both  present  at  the  Hague,  end  m  the  com- 
pany, when  he  said  it. 

ITiere  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hague  the  lord 
Newbuigh,  who,  after  the  nnirder  of  the  late  king, 
was  compelled,  together  with  his  wife,  the  lady 
Auhigne^,  to  fly  out  of  England,  Cromwell  every 
day  makmg  discoveries  of  correspondences  which 
had  been  mtween  the  king  and  tnem.  And  there- 
upon they  made  an  escape  from  thence,  and  came 
to  the  Hague.  The  lady  had,  in  the  life  of  her 
former  husband  the  lord  Aubigney,  and  during 
the  time  of  her  widowhood,  held  much  friendsMp 
mth  the  chancellor,  and  was  very  willing  it  shonia 
continue  with  her  new  hoeband,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  before ;  he  having  been  too  young  to  have 
had  a  part  in  the  former  war,  had  been  then  sent, 
by  lus  majesty's  direction,  to  be  bred  in  France ; 
from  whence  he  returned  not  till  his  majesty  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army;  and  from  that 
time  he  performed  all  the  offices  of  fidelity  and 
duty  to  the  king,  that  a  generous  and  worthy  per- 
son could  find  any  opportunity  for :  with  which 
his  majesty  was  abundantly  satisfied  and  pleased : 
and  he  now  transported  himself  and  his  wife  into 
Holland,  that  he  might  leave  her  there,  and  him- 
self attend  the  king  m  any  expedition. 

This  lady  was  a  woman  of  a  very  great  wit,  and 
moat  trusted  and  conversant  in  those  intrk^ues, 
which  at  that  time  coiddfee  bekinaiuged  and  car- 
rial  on  \tf  ladws,  who  vith  less  jealomy  could  be 
nen  in  all  companies:  and  so  she  had  not  been  a 
stranger  to  the  most  secret  transactions  with  the 
Scots,  and  had  much  conversation  with  the  lord 
Lanrick,  during  the  time  the  king  was  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  wlmat  he  stayed  afterwards  in  London, 
when  the  king  was  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight';  and  being  now  both  in  the  Hagne,  they 
haa  much  conversation  together.  She  had  like- 
wise had  long  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
one  of  ,the  councu,  who,  she  knew,  had  been  as 
much  trusted  as  any  by  the  father,  and  was  believed 
to  have  credit  with  the  present  king.  She  lamented 
those  divisions  amongst  the  Scots,  which  every 
body  spoke  of^  and  eveiy  body  knew  the  disorder 


"  towards  which,"  he  said,  "  he  was  sure  that  the 
"  marquis  had  great  indination,  and  had  always 
"  esteemed  him  a  man  of  honour ;  wWch  appeared 
"  by  the  book  which  was  published,  where  he  was 
"  ^ways  worthily  mentioned,  though  he  had  not 
"  dealt  so  well  with  many  others." 

When  the  duke  had  heard  him  mth  very 
civil  attention,  he  told  him  as  to  the  first  part, 
"  concerning  the  proclamation,  and  the  manner 
"  of  inviting  the  long  to  come  to  them,  he  was 
"  not  to  make  any  other  judgment  by  it,  than 
"  only  of  the  person  of  the  marquis  ctf  Argyle; 
"  who,  with  the  asstftanee  "Of  some  fisw  nunutera, 
«  and  others  Ws  creatures,  did  at  present  gov«n : 
"  that  Argyle  well  knew  there  was  an  absohite 
"  necessity,  in  respect  of  the  whole  people,  to 
"proclaim  tiie  king  after  the  murder  of  his 
"  fether ;  and  therefore  he  could  find  no  other 
"  way  to  keep  him  from  coming  thither,  but 
"by  cl<^ging  the  prochmiation  and  message 
"  with  those  unworthy  expressions,  wWch  murht 
"  deter  hun  from  putting  himself  into  their 
"  hands;  which  Arprle  did  not  wish  he  shrndd 
"  do,  because  in  his  absence  be  was  sure  be 
« should  govern  all,  being  well  agreed  witt 
"  Cromwell  how  the  government  should  be 
"  carried ;  and  so  the  king  might  be  out, 
"  Cromwell  woiUd  siq^rt  him  against  all  other 
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**  psrtiea  ;  bat  that  they  both  knew  well  enough, 
"  tba^  if  his  majMty  wen  once  there*  the  wlwle 
"  natkm  woidd  itioc  to  hnn  and  eb^  him." 
He  confiesBed,  "that  then  wai  generally  bo  great 
"  a  anpeifitition  ibr  the  coverunti  th^  wnoeo- 
"  ever  should  epeak  against  it  for  the  present, 
"  would  lose  all  credit,  though  he  did  ac- 
"  knowledge  it  had  done  much  mischief,  and 
"  would  do  more  whilst  it  should  be  insisted 
"upon;  but,"  he  said,  "  that  must  be  a  work 
"  of  time,  and  an  efiect  of  the  king's  government : 
"  which  would  find  it  necessary,  in  many  other 
"  respects,  to  lessen  the  power  o[  the  ministers ; 
"  which  bcdng  lessened,  Uie  reverence  of  the 
**  covenant  would  quickly  fall  too ;  and  till 
"  then,  he,  and  all  men,  must  have  patience. 

For  the  second,"  he  said,  "  he  wished  heartily 
*'  that  there  could  be  a  union  of  all  parties  whkn 
"  deured  the  king's  restoration,  and  that  the 
"animouty  against  the  marqiuB  of  Moimtrose 
**  ini|^t  M  extinguished.  For  his  own  part, 
"  that  he  had  only  one  quarrel  against  him, 
"  which  was  that,  by  his  unjust  catumnies  and 
"  posecntion,  he  had  driven  him  into  rebel- 
*'  Hon ;  which  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
*'  And  for  that  he  always  asked  God  foi^veness 
*'  from  his  heart,  and  de«red  nothing  more  than 
"  to  repair  his  fault  by  losing  his  life  for  the 
'*  king;  and  would,  with  bU  his  heart,  join 
"  to-morrow  with'  the  marquis  of  Mountrose, 
*'  in  carrying  on  the  king's  service,  though  he 
"  did  beheve,  in  that  conjuncture,  the  animosity 
"  against  the  marquis  was  so  ^reat,  that,  if 
*'  he  should  declare  such  an  inclmation,  all  his 
"  own  friends  would  fall  from  him,  and  abhor 
"  him."    He  aaid,  "  his  own  condition  was 

very  hard ;  for  that  havnw  been  ahraya  1»ed 
'*  up  in  the  church  of  !&gland,  for  i^dch 
"  be  had  a  great  reverenoe,  ne  waa  forced  to 
*'  comply  with  the  covenant ;  which  he  per- 

fectly  detested,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
*'  ruin  of  his  nation ;  and  would  be  as  glad 
"  as  any  man  of  a  good  opportunUy  to  de- 
"  clare  against  it.  But,"  said  he,  "  I  dare 
**  not  say  this ;  and  if  I  did,  I  should  have  no 
"  power  or  credit  to  serve  the  king.  There  is," 
said  be,  "  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  lodges 
"  in  this  house,  the  earl  of  Lantherdale,  my 
"  friend  and  my  kinsman ;  who,  upon  my 
**  consdence,  bves  me  heartily;  and  yet  I  dare 
"  aay  nothing  of  thia  to  him,  either  against  the 
"  covaiant,  or  ftv  the  muquis  of  li^mntroae : 
**  and,  if  I  should,  2  beheve  he  would  rather 
"  choose  to  kill^  me,  than  to  jdn  with  me : 
"  eo  much  he  is  transported-  with  prejudice 
**  in  both  theae  particulars,  and  so  mc^ble 
**  to  hear  reason  upon  dthn-  of  dwee  argnmenta, 
"  though,  in  all  other  things,  few  men  have  a 
"  better  understanding,  or  can  discourse  more 
"  reasonably." 

Whilst  tbey  continued  in  all  possible  freedom 
in  this  conference,  the  earl  of  Lautherdale,  who  it 
seems  was  informed  of  the  other's  bf»ng  there, 
came  in  his  nightgown  into  the  chamber,  and  so 
broke  off  the  ^course.  The  other,  a&er  Bitting 
some  time  in  general  conversation,  departed.  And 
there  contimwd  afterwards  all  civility  between  the 
duke  and  him.  But  as  himself  told  the  lady 
Aubigney,  who  shortly  after  died  thm,  "he 
"  eoiud  not,  wtthont  jgiving  jeakmsy  to  hia  fnend 
"  Lmdierdale,  which  he  W  no  mind  to  do. 


"  spend  so  much  time  with  the  other  in  pri- 
'*  vate  aa  he  could  hare  been  drilling  to  have 
"  done :"  and  the  death  of  that  hkdy  ksseud 
the  opportuutiea. 

In  this  unsteady  and  hresolute  condition  ctf 
the  king's  council,  it  was  very  manifest,  ihat, 
how  long  soever  his  majesty  should  defer  the 
resolution,  to  what  place  he  would  remove,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  stay  long  in  the  place 
where  he  was.  The  States,  especially  those  of 
Holland,  let  &U  somewhat  every  day  in  their 
councils  and  consultations,  "  that  the  luiig'a 
"  residing  in  the  Hague  would  be  very  incon- 

venient  to  them ;"  and  it  was  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  prince  of  Orange,  not  without 
much  dexterity,  that  kept  the  States  from 
sending  a  message  directly  to  his  majesty,  to 
desire  aim,  "  that  he  woiud  depart  firom  that 
"  conntrv,  aa  aoon  o  he  conld."  And  then 
hi^penea  an  accident  at  this  time,  which  made 
the  rewdntion  necessary,  and  irould  inevitably 
ban  drawn  on  tiiat  mflas^,  whidi  had  jA 
been  kept  back. 

It  was  touched  before,  that  there  was  a  pur- 
pose at  London,  to  send  over  an  envoy  from 
thence  into  Holkmd,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
farther  good  intelligence  and  n^odation,  which 
might  end  in  a  firm  peace,  and  a  reciprocal 
alliance  between  the  two  republics.    To  that 

Eurpose  one  Dorislaus,  a  doctor  in  the  civil 
iw,  was  named;  who,  being  bom  in  Delpht 
in  Holland,  had  been  bred  at  Leyden,  and  after- 
wards lived  long  in  London,  having  been  re- 
ceived into  Greaham  coU^e  as  a  professor 
in  one  of  those  chairs  whicn  are  endowed  for 
public  lectures  in  that  society,  and  had  been, 
from  the  be^ning  of  the  troubles,  in  the  ez- 
erdse  of  the  judge  advocate's  office  in  the  earl 
of  Essex's  anny.  In  this  conjuncture  this  man 
arrived  at  the  Hagu^  and  took  hia  lodging  in 
a  house  wfam  strangers  used  to  repair,  and 
were  accommodated  ml  the^  provided  otherwise 
for  tiieir  hetter  accommodation.  Whilst  he  was 
at  supper,  the  same  evening  that  he  came  to 
the  town,  in  company  of  many  others  who 
used  to  eat  there,  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  entered 
the  room  with  thdr  swords  drawn,  and  required 
those  who  were  at  the  table  "  not  to  stir ;  for 
"  that  there  was  no  harm  intended  to  any  but 
"  the  agent  who  came  from  the  rebels  in  Eng- 
» land,  who  had  newly  murdered  thdr  king." 
And  one  ot  them,  who  knew  Dorislaus,  pulled 
him  fitKQ  the  tables  and  with  a  dagger  killed 
him  at  his  feet:  uid  thereopon  they  all  pot 
up  thdr'swordi^  and  widked  ksisurely  out  of 
the  house,  leaving  those  who  were  in  the  room, 
in  much  amazement  and  consternation.  Though 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprise  went 
quietiy  away,  and  so  out  of  the  town,  insomuch 
as  DO  one  of  them  was  ever  apprehended,  or 
called  in  question,  yet  they  kept  not  thar  own 
counsel  so  well,  (believing  they  had  done 
a  very  hermc  act,)  but  that  it  was  generally 
known  they  were  elII  Scottish  men,  and  most  <» 
them  servants  or  dependants  upon  the  marquis  of 
Mountrose. 

The  kiiu  was  exceedingly  troubled  and  per- 
plexed vim  thia  acddnit,  whkh  he  could  not 
foresee,  and  easily  disoemed  that  it  wonld  be 
applied  to  his  prejudice;  and  that  the  States 
eonld  notbut  highly  resent  it,  in  many  respects; 
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that  the  man  who  was  killed  waa  in  truth  tb^ 
Dirn  subject,  and  employed  to  them,  as  a  public 
miiUBter,  by  those  with  whom  they  had  no 
mind  to  have  any  quarrel.  Upon  all  which  his 
majesty  concluded,  that  hia  presence  there  would 
qmckly  appear  more  unacceptable  than  ever: 
besides,  tW  there  had  been  the  same  night 
some  quarrels  and  fighting  in  the  streets  between 
some  servants  of  the  king  and  some  gentlemen 
of  the  town;  in  which  a  son  of  one  of  the 
States  was  daxunronaljr  hnrt,  though  he  re- 
covered afterwards. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  liie  Statea  pro- 
ceeded upon  these  duorders,  to  whidi  the^ 
luid  not  oeen  accustomed,  with  great  gravity* 
and  more  than  ordinaty  respect  to  the  king. 
They  were  highly  offenaed  with  what  was  past, 
and  eenrible  wmX  expostulations  and  clamour 
for  justice  they  must  expect,  and  sustain  from 
England,  and  what  reproaches  they  must  un- 
dergo for  sufiering  all  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  crime,  to  escape  the  ministers 
of  justice;  which  could  not  but  be  imputed  to 
them,  as  a  great  scandal  to  their  government: 
yet  they  proceeded  very  slowly  in  thdr  in- 
quisition, and  with  suco  formalities  ae  were 
usual,  (and  which  could  bring  no  prejudice  to 
the  oflbodav}  who  were  either  gone  mA  €S 
their  donumoiis,  or  concealed  thenuelTea  m 
other  towns,  where  the  same  formalities  were 
to  be  used,  if  they  weie  discovered,)  and  with- 
out so  much  reflection  upon  the  king,  as  if 
they  believed  that  the  guilty  persons  liad  any 
rdation  to  his  service ;  yet  they  took  notice  of 
"  the  multitude  of  strangers  which  were  in  the 
"  town,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
"  them  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  go- 
*'  vemment  thereof,  if  such  resort  were  not 
"restrained."  They  aggravated  exceedingly  "the 
"  indignity  that  had  been  offered  to  the  state 
**  itself,  in  the  attempt  that  had  been  made 

upon  a  person  unoer  their  protection,  and 
"  for  whose  safety  the  pnbUc  faith  was,  upon 
"  the  matter,  enga^ ;"  with  insinuation  enough, 
"  that  it  woukf  be  fit  for  the  king  to  remove 
"  from  ihence.**  Of  all  which  nia  majeaty 
recaving  advertisement,  he  thought  it  better 
himself  to  {^ve  them  notice  of  his  purpose  to 
iMve  them,  than  to  ezpfct  a  plain  iniunction 
from  them  to  do  so.  He  found  this  the  more 
necessary  to  be  done,  since  from  the  time  that 
the  Scottish  commiauonnB  were  come  thither, 
they  had  taken  great  pains  to  infuse  into  the 
opinions  of  that  people,  "  that  they  were  sent 
"  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  was 
"  entirely  and  unanimously  at  his  majesty's 
*'  disposal,  to  invite  him  to  repair  thither,  and 
**  to  take  possession  of  his  government  there, 

where  there  waa  already  an  army  preparii^ 
"  to  assist  him  towards  the  recovery  of  his 
"  other  dominions ;  but  that  thoe  was  a  party 
'*of  enl  eounsellcws  about  lus  majesty,  who 
"  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  that  thdr  in- 
**  vitatioo,  except  they  would  be  content  to 
**  change  thrir  government  of  their  church,  and 
"  to  establish  einsoopacy  there  again."  And 
by  these  innnuations  thev  persuaded  many  of 
the  Statea  to  believe,  that  the  defence  of  bishops, 
fat  n^cna  they  had  no  regard,  waa  the  sole 
difibrence  between  the  king  and  them,  which 
kept  the  king  from  gung  into  Scotland:  so 


]  that  the  king  was  not  without  some  apprehension, 
I  that,  by  that  mistake  and  false  information,  the 
]  States  might  give  bim  advice  to  accept  the  Scots' 
invitation.  And  therefore  he  sent  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  "  that  he  had  a  desire  to  say 
"  somewhat  to  them,  if  they  would  assign  him 
"  an  audience  the  next  day;"  which  thqr  readUj 
did. 

The  king  was  received  in  the  same  manner 
he  had  been  ibrmeriy,  and  being  conducted 
into  the  room  of  council,  after  a  short  com- 
uliment,  he  delivered  ft  wper  to  them,  udiich 
be  deored  nught  be  nad,  and  that  he  tnight 
receive  th«r  advice  theretq[Km  as  somi  aa  iStej 
pleased.  Hie  memorial  contained,  in  the  first 
place,  his  majesty's  acknowledgment  of  the 
civilities  he  had  received  there,  and  his  desire 
"  that  by  them  the  States  General"  (who  were 
not  at  tlutt  time  assembled)  "  might  be  informed 
"  of  such  his  majesty's  sense  of  their  favours  ; 
"  especially  in  the  full  and  high  detestation 
"  they  had  expressed  of  the  impious  and  un- 
"  paralleled  murder  of  his  royal  father  of 
"  blessed  memory,  tiieir  fast  and  unshaken 
"  ally,  by  which  tlie  forms  and  rules  of  all 
"  kind  of  government  were  no  leas  violated 
"  and  dissolved,  than  that  of  monarchy :  that 

he  came  to  infbnn^them  that  he  did  intend, 
**  in  a  abort  time,  so  to  dispose  of  hia  persmi, 
"  as  might  with  God's  blessmg  most  probaUy 
**  advance  his  afiurs ;  and  that  fbr  the  better 
"  doing  thereof,  and  that  he  might  in  so  im- 
"  portant  an  affair  receive  their  particular  ad- 
"  vice,  he  should  impart  to  them  the  true  state 
"  and  condition  of  his  several  dominions.  That 
"  he  needed  not  inform  them  of  the  deplora* 
"  ble  condition  of  bis  kingdom  of  England, 
"  where  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  loyal 
"  subjects  were  so  depressed  and  kept  under 
"  by  the  power  and  cruelty  of  those  who  had 
*'  murdered  their  late  sovereign,  and  who  every 
"  day  gave  fresh  and  bloody  instances  of  their 

tirranny,  to  fright  men  from  their  allegiance, 
"  that  for  the  present  no  man  could  believe 
"  that  miserable  kingdom  could  be  fit  for  hia- 
"  majra^  to  trust  his  person  in :  that  in  Scot- 
'*  land.  It  is  very  true,  that  his  majestjr  is  pro- 
"  claimed  king,  but  with  such  limdattons  and 
"  restrictions  against  his  exercise  of  his  royal 
"  power,  that  in  truth  they  had  only  given  hma 
"  the  name,  and  denied  him  the  authority ; 
"  that  above  five  parts  of  six  of  the  nobility 
"  and  chief  gentry  of  that  kingdom  were  like-> 
"  wise  excluded  from  their  just  right,  and  from 
"  any  part  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
"  affairs ;  so  that  that  kingdom  seemed  not 
"  sufficientiy  prepared  for  hta  majesty's  recep- 
"  tion ;  but  that  he  hoped,  and  doubted  not; 
"  that  there  would  be  in  a  short  time  a  perfect 
"  union  and  right  understanding  between  all  Itis 
"  subjects  of  that  his  kinadom,  and  a  due  sub- 
"  mission  and  obedience  from  them  all  to  hia 
"  majesty,  for  that  he  was  resolved  (and  had 
"  never  mul  the  least  purpose  to  the  contrary) 
"  to  preserve  and  mEuntain  the  government  in 
"  church  and  state  in  that  kiiwdom,  as  it  is  ea- 
"  tablished  by  the  laws  thereoCirithout  any  rio- 
"  lation  or  alteration  on  his  part :  so  that  there 
"  could  be  no  difference  between  him  and  bis 
"  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  except  they  should 
endieaTonr,  ai^  press  his  m^ty  to  altar  the 
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"  laws  and  ^OTemment  of  his  other  kiDgdoms ; 
•*  which  as  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
"  desire,  bo  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  do  if  he 
"  should  consent,  and  join  with  his  subjects  of 
**  Scotland  to  that  purpose :  which  made  him 
"  confidmt,  that,  when  tiuy  had  throughly 
"weighed  and  conridered  what  was  good  for 
"  thrauBdves,  aa  wdl  as  for  bim,  they  would  ac- 
**  qniesce  with  enjoying  the  laws  and  privileges 
*•  m  that  kingdom,  without  desiring  to  iniringe 
"or  impose  upon  those  of  their  brethren  and 
"  ndghbouTB."  And  lus  majesty  desired  the 
States,  "  that  if  any  peraons  nad  endeavoured 
"  to  make  any  impressions  upon  them,  that  he 
"  hath  or  ever  had  any  other  intentions  or  desires, 
**  inth  reference  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  than 
"  what  himself  now  erpressed  to  them  to  have, 
"  that  they  would  give  no  credit  to  them  :  and 
**  assured  them,  that  they  should  always  find  him 
"  constant  to  those  resolutions,  and  especially, 
"  that  all  ways  and  means  which  might  lead  to 
"  the  advancement  and  propa^tion  m  the  pro- 
"  testant  religion  should  be  so  nesrlaly  embraced 
"  by  him,  tut  the  wwid  should  have  cause  to 
'beUeve  him  to  be  worthy  of  his  titk  of  D^en~ 
**  derof  t^fmth,  iHiich  he  valued  as  his  greatest 
"  attribute." 

This  hang  the  true  present  condition  of  his  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  it  bein^ 
necessary  for  his  majesty,  to  pve  lUe  to  the  afflicted 
state  of  his  afiairs  by  his  own  personal  activity  and 
▼iffour,  he  told  them,  "there  remained  only,  that 
"  he  should  impart  to  them  the  like  state  of  hia 
"  other  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which  had  likewise 
"  sent  to  bun,  and  desired  him  to  repair  thither 
"  with  great  importunity :  that  the  marquis  of 
"  Ormond,  his  heutenant  there,  had  concluded  a 
"peace  Wiethe  Roman  cathoUcs;  and  that  there- 
**  by  his  majesty  was  entirely  poeseseed  of  three 
"  parts  of  four  of  that  his  laiy[e  and  fruitful  king- 
"  dom,  and  of  the  command'  of  ^ood  armies,  and 
**  of  nuny  good  ships  to  be  jomed  to  hia  own 
**  fleet ;  and  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  and  to 
**  believe  that  Dublin  itself,  and  the  few  other 
"  places,  which  had  submitted  to  the  rebellionB 
"  power  in  England,  dther  already  were,  upon  the 
"  knowledge  of  that  odious  pamcide,  returned  to 
**  their  allegiance,  or  would  speedily  be  reduced ; 
"  of  which  he  expected  every  day  to  receive  ad- 
"  vertisement ;  which  if  it  should  fall  out,  yet  he 
"  foresaw  many  objectiona  might  be  made  agdnst 
"  his  going  thither,  not  only  in  regard  of  the  diifi- 
"  culty  and  danger  of  his  passage,  but  of  the 
"  jealousies  wMch  would  arise  upon  the  large  con- 
"  cessioDS  which  were  made  unto  the  Roman 
"  catholics  of  that  kii^dom ;  which  could  not  be 
**  avinded."  And  hovmg  thus  given  them  a  clear 
mlDnnation  of  the  state  w  his  t&ee  kingdoms,  his 
m^es^  concluded  mth  his  desire,  "  that  the  States 
**  would  ^ve  Um  thdr  advice  as  freely,  to  which 
"  of  them  be  should  repur ;  and  that  they  would 
"  give  him  all  necessary  asnstance  that  hie  might 
"  prosecute  thor  counsel." 

Many  men  had  great  fear  that  the  king  would 
have  brought  great  prejudice  to  himself  by  this 
communication,  and,  upon  the  matter,  obliged 
himself  to  follow  their  advice ;  which  they  appre- 
hended would  be  contrary  to  his  own  judgment. 
Fornothingwas  more  commonlydiscoursed  among 
the  Dutch,  and  by  many  of  the  States  themselves, 
than  "  that  the  king  ought,  without  delay,  to 
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'*  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  to 
"  gratify  them  in  all  they  desired :  that  bishops 
"  were  not  worth  the  contending  for ;  and  that  the 
"  supportinff  them  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  iather, 
"  and  would  be  hia,  if  he  continued  in  the  same 
"  obstinacy."  But  the  king  knew  weU  Aat  they 
wonU  not  so  much  concern  themselves  in  lus 
brdnn  afiiurs,  as  to  (pre  him  adnce  what  to  do : 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ^et  a  little  more 
time,  upon  some  occurrences  which  would  every 
day  happen,  before  he  took  a  positive  resolution 
which  way  to  steer:  for  though,  in  his  own  opinion, 
Ireland  was  the  place  to  which  he  was  to  repair, 
yet  he  knew  that,  notwithstanding  the  p^e  that 
was  made,  there  were  several  parties  still  in  arms 
there,  besides  those  who  adhered  to  the  parliament, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  that  peace.  Though  the 
general  council  at  Kilkenny  (which  had  been  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
federate cathohcs  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  which 
they  had  always  submitted)  had  fully  consented  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  brd  lieutenant,  yet 
Owen  O'Nolc^  who  had  the  conunand  of  all  the 
Irish  in  Ulster,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
best  general  they  had,  totally  refnsed  to  submit  to 
it,  and  positively  protested  against  it,  as  not  having 
provided  for  thdr  interest ;  and  that  council  was 
not  sorry  for  his  separation,  there  beinff  little  less 
animosi^  between  those  of  Ulster  and  the  other 
Irish,  than  was  between  them  both  and  the  En- 
ghsh  :  and  they  knew  that  O'Neile  more  insisted 
upon  recompense  in  lands  and  preferments,  than 
upon  any  provision  that  concerned  religion  itself. 
Then  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  who  were  very  numerous, 
and  under  good  discipline,  and  well  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  would  not  submit  to  the 
commands  of  the  lord  lieutenant;  but  were  re- 
solved to  follow  the  example  of  thdr  countrymen, 
and  to  see  Uie  king  admitted  and  received,  as  well 
as  proclaimed,  before  they  would  sdmiit  to  Ins  au- 
thority :  which  made  the  marquis  of  Ormond  the 
less  troubled  at  the  obstinacy  w  O'Ndle,  (though 
he  had  used  all  the  means  he  had  to  draw  him  in,) 
since  he  presumed  the  Scots  and  ha  would  mortify 
each  other,  during  the  time  that  he  should  spend 
in  making  himself  strong  enoiuh  to  suppress  uion 
both :  for  the  Scots  who  would  not  jfun  with  the 
marquis  were  vay  vigorous  in  inttBecuting  the  war 
agunst  O'Neile,  and  the  Irish  of  Ulster.  These 
divisions,  factions,  and  confusions  in  Ireland,  made 
the  king  the  more  solicitous  that  hie  council  should 
be  unammoua  for  his  going  thither,  at  least  that 
the  Scots,  how  virulent  soever  against  each  other, 
should  all  concur  in  their  advice,  "that  it  was  not 
"  yet  seasonable  for  him  to  go  for  Scotland;" 
wmc^  made  hint  labour  so  much  to  bring  the  Ha- 
miltonians,  and  those  who  followed  Mountroee, 
whom  be  believed  both  to  be  of  that  opinion,  to 
meet  together,  and  to  own  it  jointly  to  the  king  in 
ooundl :  but  it  is  said  before  how  impossilw  it 
was  to  obtain  that  conjunction. 

When  the  king  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
bring  the  lords  m  the  Scottish  nation  b^^ether  to 
confer  upon  the  affidrs  of  that  kingdom,  he  thought 
to  have  drawn  them  severally,  that  is,  those  of  the 
engagement  by  themselves,  and  the  marquis  of 
Mountrose  with  his  friends  by  themselves,  to  have 
given  him  their  advice  in  the  presence  of  his  coun- 
cil, that  so,  upon  debate  thereof  between  them,  hia 
majesty  might  the  more  maturely  have  determined 
what  he  was  to  do.   The  marquis  of  Mountrose 
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expressed  a  great  willingnesB  to  give  hia  majesty 
sa^sfaction  tEis  or  an^  oUier  way,  bnng  willing  to 
deliver  his  opinion  concerning  things,  or  persons, 
before  anybody,  and  in  any^pace.  But  the  lords 
of  the  engagement  podtively  refused  to  dehver 
thdr  opinion,  but  to  the  king  himself,  and  not  in 
the  presence  of  bis  council  j  which,  they  said, 
"  would  be  to  confess  a  kind  of  subordination  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  was  independent 
"  on  the  council  of  England;"  and  duke  Hamilton 
told  the  counsellor,  with  whom  he  had  before  so 
freely  conversed,  and  who  expostulated  with  him 
iq>oa  it,  "  that  it  was  the  only  ground  of  the  heavy 
"  judgment  in  parliament  against  the  earl  of  Tra- 
"  yjau,  that,  having  been  the  king's  conuniBsioner 
**  in  Scotland,  he  cave  account  to  the  king  of  his 
**  tniuactious,  and  of  the  affion  of  that  kiiu  dom, 
"at  the  eonndl  table  in  England;  whneofhewas 
"  likewise  a  member ;  so  jealous  that  kingd<Mn 
"  was,  and  still  is,  of  th«r  native  privil^;ea ;  and 
therefore  desired,  "  that  be  not  be  pmaed 
**  to  do  what  had  been  so  penu  to  inothsr  in  his 
"  own  u^t." 

The  king  satisfied  himself  with  having  all  their 
opinions  delivered  to  himself,  subscribed  under  all 
their  hands,  which  every  one  consented  to:  though 
most  of  thffln  would  have  been  glad  that  the  king 
would  have  gone  into  Scotland,  upon  what  conde- 
scensions soever;  because  they  all  believed  his 
presence  would  quickly  turn  all,  and  that  thev 
should  be  quickly  restored  to  thdr  estates,  which 
tb^  cand  most  for;  yet  nobody  presumed  to  give 
that  advice,  or  seemed  to  think  it  seaaonaUe.  So 
that  the  king  resumed  the  former  debate  of  gmng 
directly  for  Ireland,  and  directiiHi  was  given  for 
providing  ships,  and  all  other  tbuigB  necessary  for 
that  voya^.  There  remained  only  one  doubt, 
whether  his  nuyesty  should  take  France  in  his  way, 
that  he  nugfat  see  bis  mother,  who  by  letters  and 
messages  prspsed  him  very  earnestly  so  to  do; 
or  whether  he  should  embark  in  Holland  directly 
for  Ireland ;  which  would  be  less  loss  of  time,  and 
might  be  done  so  earlv  in  the  spring,  before  the 
parliament's  fleet  should  put  to  sea. 

They  who  did  not  wish  that  the  queen  should 
ezerdse  any  i^wtx  over  the  king,  or  have  too 
much  credit  with  him*  were  against  his  going  into 
France,  aa  "  an  occasion  spending  more  time 
"  than  hia  a&irs  would  permit,  and  an  oblintion 
"  to  make  a  greater  expense  than  he  had,  or  Knew 
"where  to  havcv  means  to  defiBy:*^  and  they 
thought  it  an  argument  of  moment,  that,  from 
"  the  time  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  king 
"  had  neither  recdved  letter  of  condolement  frmn 
"  France,  nor  the  least  invitation  to  go  thither." 
On  the  other  side,  they  who  wished  and  hoped 
that  the  queen  would  have  such  an  influence  upon 
the  king  that  his  countnl  should  have  less  credit 
with  bun,  desired  very  much  that  his  majesty 
would  make  France  his  way.  The  Scots  desired  it 
very  much,  beUeving  they  should  find  her  majesty 
very  propitious  to  their  counsels,  and  inclined  to 
trust  their  undertakings ;  and  they  were  very  sure 
that  Monntnwe  would  never  go  to  Puis,  or  have 
credit  with  the  queen. 

The  ]«ince  m  Orangey  and  the  princess  royal 
luB  wife,  had  a  great  ibaire  to  grati^  the  queen, 
and  that  the  kmg  should  see  ner  in  the  way ; 
and  proposed,  "UuX  his  majesty  ought  appomt 
"  a  plaoei  where  the  qneen  and  he  mi^  meet, 
"  without  going  to  Pans ;  and,  after  three  or  four 


"  days  stay  togdlier,  his  majesty  might  hasten  hia 
"  journey  to  some  convenient  port,  from  whence 
"  ne  might  embark  for  Ireland  by  a  shorter  pas- 
*'  sage  than  from  Holland ;  and  the  prince  of 
"  Orange  would  appoint  two  ships  of  war,  to  at- 
**  tend  his  majesty  m  that  French  port,  before  be 
"  should  get  uuther."  His  majes^  inclined  this 
way,  without  positively  resolving  upon  it ;  yet  di- 
rected "  that  his  own  goods  of  duUe,  and  his  in- 
"  ferior  servants,  shomd  be  presentiy  embarked 
"  to  take  the  quickest  passage  to  Ireland and 
directed  "  that  the  rest,  who  were  to  wait  upon 
"  his  person,  should  bkewise  send  their  goods 
"  and  oaguage,  and  such  servants  who  were  not 
"  ahsdutefy  necessary  flea-  their  present  service 
"  upon  the  same  ships  for  Irdand dedariiiff, 
"  that,  if  he  madeFraiceliis  way,  he  would  make 
"  all  poesible  haste,  and  go  with  as  li^^t  a  tnan  as 
"  he  could."  Hereupon  two  ships  were  shortiy 
after  prodded,  and  many  persons  (and  great  store 
ofbac^age)  embarked  for  Ireland,  and  arrived 
there  in  usety ;  but  most  of  the  powms,  and  all 
the  goods,  miscarried  in  their  return,  when  they 
knew  that  the  king  was  not  to  come  thither,  upon 
the  accidents  that  afterwards  fell  out  th^. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  the  lord  Cottington, 
who  had  a  just  excuse  from  his  age,  bdng  then 
seventy-five  years  old,  to  wish  to  be  in  some  re- 
pose, considered  with  himself  bow  to  become  dis- 
entangled from  the  fatigue  of  those  voyages  and 
journeys,  which  he  saw  the  king  would  be  obliged 
to  make,  in  Hdland  he  had  no  mind  to  «t», 
having  never  knred  that  people,  nw  been  kmd  by 
than;  and  the  cUmate  itself  was  vnyponicious  to 
his  hoilth,  by  reason  of  the  gout,  which  frequently 
visited  Imn.  France  was  as  ungrateful  to  him, 
where  he  had  not  been  kindly  treated,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  who  had  been  always  addicted 
to  Spain,  and  no  friend  to  the  crown  of  rrance;  so 
that  he  was  willing  to  find  a  good  occasion  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  age  where  he  had 
spent  BO  much  of  his  youth,  in  Spain>  and  where 
he  believed  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  king 
more  service  than  any  other  way.  And  there  was 
newly  come  to  the  Hague  an  Einglish  gentleman, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  king's  army,  and 
was  at  Madrid  when  the  news  came  tludier  (tf  the 
murder  of  the  kmg :  and  he  relied  many  parti- 
culars of  passion  and  indignataon  of  that  courts 
upon  Uukt  occasioD,  agunst  m  rebdb ;  duf'the 
"  king,  and  all  the  court,  put  themselves  into 
"  solenm  mourning;'*  (and  he  repeated  aome  ex- 
pressions which  tl^  king  and  don  Lewis  de  Haro 
had  made  of  tenderness  and  compassion  for  our 
king;)  and  that  "the  king  of  Spain  spoke  of 
"  sending  an  ambassador  toliis  majesty." 

These  relations,  and  any  thing  of  that  kind,  how 
weakly  soever  founded,  were  very  willingly  heard. 
And  from  hence  the  lord  Cottington  took  occauon 
to  confer  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(with  whom  he  held  a  Btrict  friendship,  they  living 
and  keeping  house  together)  of  "the  ill  condition 
"  the  kmg  was  in,  and  that  he  ought  to  think, 
"  what  pnnce*8  kindness  was  like  to  be  of  most 
"  nse  and  benefit  to  hia  nugesty,  and  from  irbam 
**  he  mi^ht  hope  to  receive  a  sum  of  num^ ;  if 
"  not  as  much  as  might  serve  fw  a  martial  ezpe- 
"  dition,  yet  such  an  annual  exhibition  as  might 
"  serve  for  his  support :  that  he  had  already  expe- 
"  rience  of  F^mce,  and  knew  wdl  the  intef%«ice 
that  the  cardinal  had  at  that  very  time  with 
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but  tovards  deepur,  was  yet  rendered  mcnegiier- 
0U8  by  the  continual  contentions  and  animoBitiee 
between  persons.  He  knew  he  was  not  in  the 
queen's  favour  at  all,  and  should  find  no  respect 
in  that  court.  However,  he  was  very  scrupulous, 
that  the  king  might  not  suspect  that  he  was 
weary  of  his  attendance,  or  that  any  body  else 
might  believe  that  he  withdrew  faimseu  from  wait- 
ing longer  upon  so  despcn^te  a  fortune.  In  the 
end,  he  told  the  lord  Cottington,  "  that  he  would 
"  only  be  passive  in  the  point,  and  refer  it  entirely 
*<  to  him,  if  he  bought  fit  to  dispose  the  king  to 
"  Blie  it  hy  all  thft  argumentB  he  conld  use ;  ami  if 
"  the  king  ai^rovea  it  so  much  as  to  take  notice 
*'  of  it  to  the  dbancellcv,  and  commend  it  as  a 
"  thing  he  thought  tar  tus  service,  he  would  sub- 
"  mit  to  his  command,  and  vety  cheerfully  ac- 
"  company  him  tbrongh  the  employment witii 
which  Cottington  was  very  weU  pleased,  taking 
upon  him  what  concerned  the  king. 

The  lord  Cottington's  heart  was  much  set  upon 
this  employment,  and  he  knew  weU,  that  if  it  took 
air  before  vxe  laaa  was  well  prepared  and  resolved, 
it  would  be  muc£  opposed  as  to  the  chancellor's 
part;  because  many  who  did  not  love  him,  yet 
thought  hifl  presence  about  the  king  to  be  of  some 
use,  therefore  would  do  all  they  could  to  divert  hia 
going:  imd  therefore  he  numaged  it  10  warily  with 
tiie  king,  and  preaoited  the  iraole  scheme  to  him 
so  dextenmsly,  that  hia  majeaty  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  approved  it,  and  spake  of  it  to  the 
chancellor  as  a  busineas  he  liked,  and  promised 
himself  much  good  from  it,  and  ther^re  per- 
suaded him  to  undertake  it  cheerfrdly.  Where- 
upon the  chancellor  desired  him  to  tmnk  well  of 
it,  for  he  was  confident  many  would  dissuade  bis 
m^esty  from  employing  him  that  way ;  therefore 
he  only  besought  lum,  that  when  he  was  so  far 
resolved  upon  it  as  to  publish  it,  he  would  not  be 
afterwards  prevailed  with  to  chaiige  his  purpose ; 
which  the  kmg  said  he  would  not  do ;  and  shortly 
after  declared  his  resolution  publicly  to  send  the 
lord  Cottington  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer his  ambassadors  extraordinary  into  Spjun, 
and  commanded  them  to  pupare  their  own  cnn- 
misnon  and  instroctions,  and  to  b^n  thdr  jour- 
ney as  soon  as  was  posuble.  Hub  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  all  lunds  of  people  who  w«ed  in 
nothing  else,  murmured  and  complained  of  this 
counsel  and  the  more,  because  it  had  never  beat 
mentioned  or  debated  in  council.  Only  the  Scots 
were  veir  glad  of  it,  (Mountrose  excepted,}  be- 
lieving that  when  the  cbancdlor  was  gone,  their 
beloved  covenant  would  not  be  so  irreverently 
mentioned,  and  that  the  king  would  be  wrought 
upon  to  withdraw  all  countenance  and  favour  fi^m 
the  marquis  of  Mounb'ose:  and  the  marquis  him- 
self looked  upon  it  as  a  deserting  him,  and  com- 
plying with  the  other  party ;  and  from  that  time, 
though  they  lived  with  civility  towards  each  other, 
he  withdrew  very  much  of  his  confidence,  which 
he  had  fonnerly  reposed  in  him.  niey  who  loved 
him  were  sorry  for  him  and  tbemselves;  they 
thought  he  deserted  a  path  be  had  long  trod,  ana 
was  well  acquainted  with,  and  was  lumceforward 
to  move  «tra  <pA«ram  aetimtaHt,  in  an  office  he 
had  not  been  acquainted  witfi;  and  then  they 
should  want  his  credit  to  support  and  confirm 
them  in  the  kio^s  £Knnir  and  grace.  And  there 
were  many  who  wen  very  smy  when  they  heard 
it,  out  of  particular  doty  to  the  king,  who  beang 


"  Cromwell:  but  he  did  verily  believe,  that  if  the 
"  king  of  Spain  were  dexterously  treated  with, 
"  ana  not  more  aakoi  of  him  than  could  consist 
"  with  his  affidrs  to  spare,  a  good  yearly  support 
"  might  be  procured  uiere,  and  the  expectation  of 
**  it  might  be  worth  the  king's  sending  an  ambas- 
"  sador  thither."  He  said,  "  he  was  more  of  that 
"  opinion  since  the  king  had  taken  the  resolution 
"  of  pung  for  Ireland ;  where  the  king  of  Spain's 
"  crrait  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  him :  that 
"  Owen  O'Neile,  with  the  old  Irish  of  Ulster,  were 
**  still  in  arms  sgainst  the  kiiu; ;  and  would  not 
"snbuuttothe  conditions  which  the  senoalcaDn- 
**  fdl  of  the  conftderato  catholics  had  consorted  to 
"withthenuraniBofOnnond:  that  O'Nedle  had 
**  been  bred  in  Spain,  and  had  a  regiment  in  Flan- 
"  den,  and  so  must  have  an  absolute  dependence 

upon  his  catholic  majesty,  for  whom  aU  the  old 
"  Irish  had  ever  had  a  particular  devotion;  andif 
"  it  were  only  to  dispose  him  and  that  peoj^  to 
"  the  king's  obedience,  and  to  accept  those  con- 
"  ditions  which  might  convenientijr  be  given  to 
"  them,  it  were  well  worth  such  a  journey ;  and 
"  the  king  of  Spain  would  never  refuse  to  gratify 

the  king  to  the  utmost  that  could  be  desired  in 

that  particular."  The  chancellor  thought  this 
discourse  not  unreasonable,  and  asked  him,  "  who 
"  would  be  fit  to  be  sent  tUther  V*  not  imsgining 
that  he  had  any  thought  of  ^ing  thidier  himself. 
He  answered,  that,  if  the  ki^gwoidd  be  advised 
"  by  Um,  he  should  send  them  two  thither,  and 
*'  he  did  beheve  they  should  do  him  very  good 
"  service at  which  the  chancellor  smiled,  think- 
ing he  had  only  spoke  in  jest,  and  so  the  dis- 
course  ended. 

The  next  day  the  lord  Cottington  resumed  it 
again,  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  only  in  veiy 
good  earnest  in  his  former  discourse,  but  that  it 
was  not  sudden,  nor  without  very  serious  delibe- 
ration. He  sud  he  might  be  thought  principally 
to  consider  himself,  that  he  might  nave  the  com- 
fort of  a  friend  whom  he  loved  so  well ;  but  he 
assured  him  that  did  not  prevail  with  him,  but 
purdy  the  consideration  of  tbe  king's  service,  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  person  of  the  chancellor,  who 
he  thoo^t  on([ht  to  be  pleased  with  the  employ- 
menL  That  hunself  was  old,  and  not  fit  to  be 
reBed  on  alone,  in  an  aiBur  of  that  weight ;  he 
might  probably  die  upon  the  way,  or  shortly  after 
his  coming  thither,  and  thus  the  whole  affair,  how 
hopeful  soever,  must  miscarry;  wheressif  hewere 
with  him,  the  business  would  proceed  upon  all 
events,  and  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  repent 
the  experience  of  such  a  negociation  and  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  court,  when  he  could  not  spend  his 
time  more  pleasantiy  or  more  profitably :  that  he 
would  take  no  great  pleasure  m  France,  nor  find 
much  grace  wiu  the  queen ;  and  if  the  king  de- 
layed his  journey  for  Ireland  so  long  as  he  was 
like  to  do,  if  he  would  be  advised  by  nis  mother, 
tber  might  make  thor  Journey  into  Spain,  and 
wiUi  so  good  snecess,  that  the  chancellor  might 
embark  in  a  oonvenient  port  from  Spain«  and  arrive 
in  Ireland  as  soon  as  the  king,  wiui  those  advan- 
tages <tf  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies, 
as  would  make  him  very  welcome.  These  con- 
ferences continued  for  some  days  between  them- 
selves, whm  they  were  alone,  and  when  they  came 
tired  from  other  consultations. 

Hw  chancellor  was  weary  of  the  cmnpany  he  was 
in,  ind  the  bnnness,  which,  hsving  no  prospect 
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yofxng,  the^  thought  might  be  wiQiinit  that  couosdI 
and  adTeitisanents  which  they  knev  well  be  would 
■till  adminiBter  to  him.  No  man  was  more  angry 
and  offended  with  the  connsel  than  the  lord  Cole- 
peppeii  who  would  have  been  Terr  glad  to  have 
gone  himself  in  the  employment,  if  he  could  have 
persuaded  the  lord  Cottingtoa  to  have  accepted 
nia  company,  which  he  could  by  no  means  do ; 
and  though  ne  and  the  chancellor  were  not  thought 
to  have  the  greatest  kindness  for  each  other,  yet 
he  knew  he  could  agree  with  no  other  man  so  well 
in  business,  and  was  verj  unwilling  he  should  be 
from  the  person  of  the  kmg.  But  the  chancellor 
himself,  from  the  time  that  the  king  had  signified 
his  own  pleamira  to  him,  was  ezceraingly  meased 
with  the  commission,  and  did  believe  that  he 
should  in  some  degree  imiMroTe  his  understanding 
and  very  much  refresh  his  spirits,  by  what  he 
should  learn  by  the  one,  and  by  his  absence  from 
being  continually  conversant  with  those  wants 
which  couldj  never  he  severed  from  that  court, 
and  that  company  which  would  be  always  cor- 
rupted by  those  wants.  And  so  he  sent  for  his 
wife  and  children  to  meet  him  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  intended  they  should  reside  whilst  he  continued 
in  Spain,  and  where  they  were  hke  to  find  some 
civilities,  in  respect  of  his  employment. 

Before  the  king  could  begin  his  own  journey  for 
France,  and  so  to  Ireland,  and  before  nis  ambas- 
sadors for  Spain  could  begin  theirs,  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary,  upon  the  whole  prospect  of 
his  tfrairs  with  reference  to  all  places,  to  put  his 
fansinesa  into  as  good  a  method  as  he  coald,  and  to 
dianoee  of  that  number  of  officers,  and  aoldkn, 
and  other  persona,  who  had  presented  themselvn 
to  be  apimed  to  hia  swvice,  or  to  leave  them  to 
take  the  best  course  th^  could  for  thrir  own  sub- 
sistence. Of  these,  many  were  sent  into  Ireland 
with  the  ships  which  carried  the  king's  goods,  with 
recommendation  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  "  to 
"  put  them  into  hie  army  till  the  king  came 
"  thither."  Since  tbe  Scots  were  no  better  dis- 
posed to  serve,  or  recdve  the  king  for  the  present, 
his  majesty  was  resolved  to  ^ve  the  marquis  of 
Mountrose  all  the  encouragement  he  desired  to 
visit  them,  and  to  incline  them  to  a  better  temper. 

There  was  then  at  the  Hague  Comificiua  Wol- 
felte,  ambassador  extraordinarv  from  the  kii^  of 
Deunarit  to  the  States  General ;  who  came  with  a 
great  train  and  great  state,  and  was  himself  a  man 
ti(  TOuty  and  ostentation,  and  took  pains  to  be 
thoi^ht  so  great  a  man  by  his  own  interest,  that 
he  did  not  enough  extol  the  power  of  hia  master ; 
which  proved  his  ruin  after  ms  return.  He  had 
left  Denmark  before  the  news  came  thither  of  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  so  he  had  no  credentials 
for  his  majesty,  by  reason  whereof  he  could  not 
receive  any  public  formal  audience ;  but  desired 
"  the  kin^s  leave  that  he  might,  as  by  accident, 
"  be  admitted  to  speak  to  him  at  the  queen  of 
'*  Bohemia's  court ;  where  Ws  maieety  used  to  be 
every  day ;  and  there  the  ambaaaador  often  spoke 
to  lum.  The  marquis  of  Mountrose  had  found 
means  to  endear  himself  much  to  this  ambassador, 
who  gave  him  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  very 
good  reception  in  Denmark,  if  the  ldn|^  would 
send  him  thither,  and  that  he  mi^  obtun  arms 
and  ammoBition  there  for  Scotland.  The  ambas- 
sador told  him,  ''that,  if  the  king  woidd  write  a 
letter  to  him  to  ibat  purpose,  he  would  presently 
"  npply  him  with  some  money  and  arms,  iu 


"  anunnoe  that  his  master  would  very  wdl  ap- 

,  "prove  of  what  he  should  do."  The  marquiB  of 
Mountrose  well  knew  that  the  king  was  not  Me 
to  supply  him  with  the  least  proportion  of  money 
to  b^^  his  journey ;  and  tli^refore  he  had  only 
propMed,  "  that  the  kingwould  nve  him  several 
"  letters,  in  the  form  he  prescnbed,  to  several 
"  princes  in  Giermany,  whose  affections  he  pre- 
"  tended  to  know which  letters  he  sent  by 
several  officers,  who  were  to  bring  the  soldiers  or 
arms  they  should  obtain,  to  a  rendezvous  he  ap- 
pointed near  Hamburg;  and  resolved  himself  to 
go  into  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  hope  to  get  sup- 
plies in  both  those  places,  bo^  from  the  crowns, 
and  by  the  contribution  of  maay  Scottish  officers, 
who  had  command  and  estates  m  those  countries ; 
and  so  to  liave  credentials,  by  nrtne  of  which  he 
might  appear  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the 
king,  if  he  should  find  it  expedient ;  though  he  did 
intend  rather  to  n^ociate  nis  business  in  private, 
and  without  any  public  character.  All  this  was 
resolved  before  nia  confidence,  at  least  bis  fami- 
liarity, with  the  ambassador  was  grown  lesa.  But, 
upon  the  encouragement  he  had  from  him,  he 
moved  the  king  "  tor  hia  letter  to  the  ambassador, 
"  to  assist  the  marquis  of  Mountrose  with  his  ad- 
"  vice,  and  with  his  interest  in  Denmark,  and  in 
any  other  court,  to  the  end  that  he  mi^ht  obtain 
"  the  loan  of  monies,  arms,  and  ammumtion,  and 
"  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  enable  the  mar- 
"  quia  to  prosecute  his  intended  descent  into  Scot- 
"  uind."  The  kln^,  (who  was  OEceedingly  tired 
with  liis  importunities,)  glad  that  he  (Ud  not  press 
for  ready  money,  vduch  he  was  not  aUe  to  Bupply 
him  iriin,  gave  mm  such  letters  as  he  demrea  to 
all  persons,  and  particularly  to  the  ambassador 
himself,  who,  having  order  from  hia  master  to 
present  the  king  with  a  sum  of  money  for  his  pre- 
sent occasions,  never  informed  the  king  thereirf, 
but  advised  Mountrose  to  procure  such  a  letter 
from  his  majesty  to  him ;  which  being  done,  the 
marquis  receivea  that  money  from  him,  and  like- 
wise some  arms ;  with  which  he  begun  his  unfor- 
tunate enterprise;  and  prosecuted  ms^umey  to 
Hamburg ;  where  he  expected  to  meet  his  German 
troops,  -widch  he  believed  the  officers  he  had  sent 
thither  with  the  king's  letters  would  be  weU  able 
to  raise,  with  the  asaistance  of  those  princes  to 
whom  they  had  been  sent.  But  he  waa  carried  on 
by  a  stronger  assuianea  he  had  tecrived  from  soma 
prophecies  and  predictions,  to  which  he  was  natu- 
rally fpv&a,  "that  he  should  by  his  valour  recover 
"  Scotland  for  the  king,  and  from  thence  conduct 
"  an  army  that  should  settie  his  raqesty  in  all  hia 
"  other  (fominions." 

There  had  been  yet  nothing  done  with  reference 
to  England  since  the  murder  of  the  king ;  nor  did 
there  appear  any  thing,  of  any  kind,  to  be  at- 
tempted as  yet  there :  were  waa  so  terrible  a  con- 
sternation, that  still  possessed  the  spirits  of  that 
people,  that  though  men's  affections  were  greater, 
and  more  general  for  the  kins,  out  of  tiie  horror 
and  detestation  they  had  of  the  late  panicide,  yet 
the  owning  it  was  too  penal  for  their  broken 
courage ;  nor  was  it  believed  possible  for  any  man 
to  contribute  any  tlung,  at  present,  for  thor  deli- 
verance. However,  most  men  were  ojnnion, 
"  that  it  waa  necessary  for  the  king  to  publish 
"  some  dedantion,  that  he  might  not  seem  utterly 
"to  give  over  his  claim  there;  and  to  keep  up  the 
**  spirits  of  Us  friends."  And  many  from  Edigwid, 
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wbo  in  the  midst  of  their  deipair  would  give  some 
amnsel,  advised,  "  that  there  might  be  somewhat 
**  pabSshed  by  the  king  that  might  give  some 
"  dteck  to  the  general  submitting  to  the  engage- 
"  ment,  which  was  eo  muTCTseUy  pressed  t£re." 
The  king  bong  everv  day  advertised,  how  much 
this  was  desired  and  expected,  and  ibe  Scottish 
lords  brang  of  the  same  opinion,  hoping  that  some- 
what might  be  inserted  in  it  that  might  favour  the 
Presbyterians,  his  majesty  proposed  at  the  council, 
"  that  there  might  be  some  draught  prepared  of  a 
"  prochunation,  or  declaration,  o^y  with  reference 
"  tothe  kingdom  of  England;"  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  had  been  most  conversant  in 
inatmmenta  of  £hat  nature,  was  appointed  to  make 
one  ready ;  though  he  bad  declared,  "  that  he  did 
"  not  know  what  such  a  declaration  could  contain, 
"  and  therefore  that  he  thought  it  not  seasonabk 
**  to  pab&sh  any."  The  pnnce  Orange  was 
preeent  at  that  oonncil,  and,  wb^herfrcnnma  own 
opinion,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottieh 
lords,  who  wwe  mtich  favoured  by  him,  he  wished, 
"  tiiatf  in  r^fard  of  the  great  differences  which 
"  were  in  England  about  matters  of  religion,  the 
"  king  would  offer,  in  this  declaration,  to  refer  all 
"  matters  in  controversy  concerning  religion  to  a 
**  national  synod ;  in  which  tiiere  ^ould  be  ad- 
"  mitted  some  fm^gn  divines  from  the  protestant 
"  churches whic^  he  thought,  would  be  a  popu- 
lar clause,  and  might  be  acceptable  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home :  and  the  king  believed  no  olnection 
could  be  made  against  it ;  and  so  thought  fit  such 
a  cbmse  should  he  inserted. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  council  was  parted, 
the  |Kince  of  Orange  sent  for  the  tord  Cottmgton, 
and  told  him,  "be  was  wrt  enough  acquamted 
"  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  desired 
'*  bim  to  entreat  him  not  to  be  too  sluup  in  this 
"  declaration,  the  end  whoeof  was  to  vnite  and 
"  reconcile  different  humours ;  and  that  he  found 
'*  many  had  a  great  apprehension,  that  the  shai^ 
*'  ness  of  his  style  woiud  irritate  them  much  more." 
The  chancellor  knew  well  enough  that  this  came 
from  the  lord  I^utherdaJe,  and  he  wished  heartily 
that  the  charge  might  be  committed  to  any  body 
else,  protesting,  "  that  he  was  never  less  disposed 
"  in  bis  own  conceptions  and  reflections  to  under- 
"  take  any  such  tauc  in  his  life ;  and  that  he  could 
"  not  imagine  how  it  was  possible  for  the  king  to 
"  publish  a  dedantion  at  that  time,  (his  iirst  de- 
"  dantion,)  witbout  nmch  sharpness  against  the 
'*  nmrderera  of  bis  father;*'  which  nobody  could 
•peak  against;  nnremdd  he  be  excused  from  the 
wtnkimpoeedapmihim:  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
assured  him,  **  it  was  not  that  kind  ^  ahaqmess 
"  wlucfa  he  wished  should  be  declined:"  and 
tbongfa  he  seemed  not  wilUng  farther  to  explain 
hinwelf,  it  was  evident  that  w  wished  that  there 
might  not  be  any  Bhai|meB8  against  the  presby- 
tenaas,  for  which  thive  was  at  that  tame  no 
occanon. 

There  was  one  particular,  which,  without  a  full 
and  particular  instinction,  the  chancellor  could  not 
presume  to  express.  The  great  end  of  this  de- 
claration was  to  confirm  the  affection  of  as  many 
as  was  possible  for  the  king,  and,  conseouently,  as 
few  were  to  be  made  desperate  aa  mi^nt  consist 
with  the  king's  honour,  and  neceeaary  justice;  so 
that'how  far  that  danse,  which  was  essential  to  a 
dedaration  upon  this  auUeet,  oonceming  the  m- 
demnity  of  persons,  ahonla  extmd,  was  ue  quea- 


tion.  And  in  this  there  was  difference  of  opinions ; 
the  most  prevalent  was,  "  that  no  persons  should 
"  be  excited  from  pardon,  but  only  such  who 
*'  had  an  mmiediate  mmd  in  the  execrable  murder 
"  of  the  king,  by  being  his  judges,  and  pronounc- 
"  ing  that  sentence,  and  they  who  performed  the 
"  execution."  Others  said,  they  "knew  that  some 
"  were  in  the  list  of  the  judges,  and  named  by  the 
"  parliament,  who  found  excuses  to  be  absrat;" 
and  others,  that  "  some  who  were  not  named,  more 
"  contrived  and  contributed  to  that  odious  pro- 
"  ceeding,  than  many  who  were  actors  in  it."  But 
the  resolution  was,  that  the  former  ahbuld  be  only 
comprehended. 

When  the  declaration  was  prepared,  and  read  at 
the  board,  there  was  a  deep  silence,  no  man  speak- 
ing to  any  part  of  it.  But  another  day  was  ap- 
jKnnted  for  the  second  reading  it,  against  which 
time  erery  man  might  be  better  prepared  to  speak 
to  it:  and  in  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Orajige, 
in  regard  he  was  not  a  perfect  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  desired  he  might  have  a  copy  of  it, 
that  he  might  the  better  understand  it.  ^d  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  denied,  "that  not 
"  only  the  prince  of  Orange  might  have  a  copy, 
"  but  that  his  majesty  would  likemse  have  one, 
"  and,  after  he  should  have  perused  it  hunself,  he 
"  would  shew  it  to  any  other,  who  he  thought  was 
"  jSt  to  advise  with;"  there  bein^many  lords  and 
other  persons  of  quality  about  him,  who  were  not 
of  the  council:  and  he  moved,  "that  he  might 
"  have  liberty  himself  to  communicate  it  to  some 
"  who  were  hke  to  make  a  judgment,  how  far  any 
"  thing  of  that  nature  was  like  to  be  acceptable, 
"  and  aneeable  to  1^  minds  of  the  people ;"  and 
named  Herbert  the  attorney  genunl,  and  Dr. 
Steward,  who  was  dean  the  cbapd  to  the  king ; 
whose  opinion,  in  all  thin^n  relating  to  the  churcn, 
the  king  had  been  adviara  by  his  father  to  submit 
to.  AU  which  was  approved  by  the  king ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  a  farther  day  was  appointed  for 
the  second  reading.  The  issue  was,  that,  except 
two  or  three  of  the  council,  who  were  of  one  and 
the  same  opinion  of  the  whole,  there  were  not  two 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  perusal  of  it, 
who  did  not  take  some  exception  to  it,  though 
scarce  two  made  the  same  exception. 

Doctor  Steward,  though  a  man  of  a  veir  good 
understanding,  was  so  exceedingly  grievea  at  the 
clause  of  admitting  foragn  divines  into  a  svnod 
that  was  to  consult  upon  the  church  of  England, 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  arguments 
that  could  be  given  of  "  the  impossibility  of  any 
"  effect,  or  that  parliament  would  accept  the 
"  overture;  and  that  there  could  be  no  danger  if 
it  did,  because  the  number  of  those  foreign 
"  diviiws  must  be  still  limited  by  the  king ;"  but 
came  one  momiog  to  the  chancellor,  with  whom 
be  had  a  friendship,  and  protested  "  he  had  not 
"  slept  that  night,  out  of  the  agony  and  trouble, 
"  that  he,  who  he  knew  loved  the  church  so  well, 
"  should  consent  to  a  clause  so  much  against  the 
"  honour  of  it;"  and  went  from  him  to  the  king, 
to  beseech  him  never  to  approve  it.  Some  were  of 
opinion,  "  that  there  were  too  few  excepted  from 
"pardon;  hywhich  tbekin^wouldnot  nave  con- 
"  uscations  enough  to  satufy  and  reward  his 
"  party :"  and  ouere  thought,  "  that  there  were 
"  too  many  excepted;  and  that  itwaanot  prudent 
'*  to  make  so  many  men  desperate ;  but  that  it 
"  would  be  mffieient  to  ezc^  Cromwell,  and 
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"  Bradshaw,  and  three  or  four  more  of  those 
"  whose  m^ce  was  most  notorious ;  the  whole 
**  nnmber  not  to  exxxed  six." 

The  Scots  did  not  ralue  the  clause  for  forei^ 
divines,  who,  ther  knew,  could  persuade  little  in 
an  English  synoa ;  but  the^  were  implacably  of- 
fended, that  the  Idng  mentioned  the  government 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  with  so  much  reverence  and  devotion ; 
which  was  the  sharpness  they  moat  feared  of  the 
chanceUor'a  style,  when  they  thought  now  the  co- 
venant to  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon  more 
than  ever.  So  that,  when  the  declaration  was  read 
at  the  board  the  second  time,  most  men  being 
moved  with  the  discourses,  and  fears  which  were 
expressed  abroad  of  some  ill  effects  it  might  pro- 
duce, it  was  more  faintly  debated,  and  men  seemed 
not  to  think  that  the  publishing  any,  at  this  time, 
was  of  BO  much  importance,  as  they  formerly  had 
coocdred  it  to  be.  By  allwluch  men  may  judge, 
how  hard  a  thing  it  was  for  the  king  to  resom, 
and  act  with  that  steadiness  and  rescmticm,  which 
the  most  nnprosperons  omditiondotii  more  require 
than  the  state  that  ii  less  peiplezed  and  entangled. 
Hie  dedazation  slept  mthout  forthv  proposition 
to  emit  any. 

All  thin^  being  now  as  much  provided  for  as 
they  were  bke  to  m,  the  two  ambassadors  for  Spttin 
were  very  solicitous  to  begin  their  journey,  the  king 
being  at  last  resolved  not  to  ^e  his  mother  the 
tronble  of  TnaVing  a  jonmey  to  meet  him,  but  to 
go  himself  direct^  to  St.  Germain's,  where  her 
majesty  was.  The  prince  of  Orange,  to  advance 
that  resolution,  had  promised  to  supply  the  king 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  which  was  too  great 
a  loan  for  him  to  make,  who  had  already  great 
debts  upon  him,  though  it  was  very  UtUe  for  the 
maUing  the  king  to  maebarge  &ie  debts  he  and 
his  &nuly  had  contracted  at  the  Hague,  and  to 
make  his  journey.  Oat  oi  tliis  smn  &el(»d  Cot- 
tington  and  the  chancellor  were  to  receive  so  much 
as  was  designed  to  defray  thnr  journey  to  Paris : 
what  was  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their 
embassy,  or  for  making  their  ionmey  from  Paris, 
was  not  yet  provided.  The  king  had  some  hope, 
that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  would  lend  him  some 
money;  which  he  designed  for  this  service;  which 
made  it  necessary  that  they  should  immediately 
resort  to  BnisselB,  to  finish  that  n^ociatirai,  and 
from  thence  to  prosecute  their  journey. 

In  the  soliciting  thnr  first  despatch  at  the  Hague, 
they  made  a  discovery  that  seemed  very  strange  to 
thm,  tiiough  afterwards  it  was  a  truth  that  was 
very  notorious.  llieir  journey  having  been  pot  off 
some  days,  only  for  the  recapt  that  small  sum, 
which  was  to  m  paid  out  of  the  money  to  be  lent 
by  the  prince  Orange,  and  Hemflet,  the  prince's 
chief  officer  in  each  a^rs  of  money,  had  been 
some  days  at  Amsterdam  to  nw>ciate  that  loan, 
and  no  money  was  retomed,  tnev  beUeved  that 
there  was  some  affected  delay;  ana  so  went  to  the 
I»ince  of  Oraiue,  who  had  advised,  and  was  well 
pleased  mth  ^at  embassy,  to  know  whoi  that 
mon^  would  be  ready  for  the  king,  tliat  he  mi^t . 
likewise  resolve  uponthetime  for  ms  own  journey. 
The  prince  told  them,  he  believed,  "  that  they,  who 
"  knew  London  so  well,  and  had  heard  so  much 
"  discourse  of  the  wealth  of  Holland,  would  won- 
"  der  very  mnch  that  he  should  have  been  endea- 
**  Tonring  above  ten  days  to  borrow  twenty  thon- 
**  sand  pounds  i  and  dut  the  xidieat  mm  in 
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"  Amsterdam  had  promised  him  to  si^iply  him 
"  with  it,  and  that  one  half  of  it  was  not  yet  pro- 
"  vided."  He  said,  "it  was  not  that  there  was 
"  any  question  of  his  credit,  which  was  very  good; 
"  and  that  the  security  he  gave  waa  aa  good  as 
"  any  body  desired,  andupmiwhidi  be  coold  have 

double  the  sum  in  less  time,  if  hewoold  recdve 
"  it  in  paper,  which  was  the  conisetrf  that  country; 
"  where  bargains  brang  made  for  one  hundred 
"  thousand  pounds  to  be  paidwiUiin  ten  days,  it 
"  was  never  known  that  twenty  thousand  poimds 
"  was  paid  tf^fether  in  one  town;  botbr  triUsnpon 
"  Rotterdam,  Harlem,  the  Hagne,  and  Antwop, 
"  and  other  places,  which  was  as  convenient,  or 
"  more,  to  all  parties ;  and  he  did  verily  believe, 
"  that  though  Amsterdam  could  pay  a  million 
"  within  a  month,  upon  any  good  occasion,  yet 
"  tiiey  would  be  troubled  to  bring  twenty  thou- 
"  sand  pounds  together  into  any  one  room;  and 
"  that  was  the  trae  reason,  that  the  moner  waa 

not  ^  brought  to  the  Hagne ;  which  it  shonld 
**  be  mthin  fsw  dan;"  aa  it  was  accordingly. 

Hiey  took  their  waive  of  the  king  at  the  Hague 
before  the  middle  of  May,  and  had  a  yadit  fram 
the  prince  of  Orange,  that  expected  them  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  transported  tlunn  with  great  con- 
venience to  Antwerp,  where  the  chancellor's  wife 
and  his  fEunily  were  arrived  ten  days  before,  and 
were  setUed  m  a  good  and  convenient  house; 
where  the  lord  Gottington  and  he  bodi  lodged 
whilst  ther  stayed  in  that  city.  There  they  met 
the  lord  Jermyn  in  his  wa^  towards  the  king,  to 
hasten  the  king's  jouniey  into  France,  upon  the 
queen's  great  importunity.  He  waa  very  glad 
the^  were  both  come  away  from  the  king,  and 
believed  he  should  more  easily  prevul  with  his 
majesty  in  all  things,  aa  indeed  he  did.  After 
two  or  three  da^  rtmr  at  Antwerp,  they  went  to 
Bnmds  to  debrw  their  credoitiala  both  to  the 
archduke  ud  the  dnke  of  Lomdn,  and  to  viut  {ha 
Spanirii  nunisters,  and,  upon  their  landing  at 
Bmsaels,  they  took  it  for  a  very  good  omen,  that 
they  were  aasnred,  "  that  Le  Bnme,  who  had  been 
"  one  of  the  plempotentiaries  at  the  treaty  of 
"  Munster,  on  the  oehalf  of  the  kiiij^  of  Spain, 
"  was  then  in  that  town  with  credentials  to  Tint 
"  the  king,  and  to  condole  with  him."  They  had 
an  audience,  the  next  day,  of  the  archduke :  they 
performed  the  compliments  to  him  from  the  king, 
and  informed  him  of  their  embassy  into  Spain,  and 
desired  his  recommendation,  and  good  offices  in 
that  court ;  which  he,  according  fo  his  slow  and 
formal  way  Qi  speakiw,  consented  to :  and  they 
had  no  more  to  do  with  him,  bnt  recdved  the  vimta 
from  the  officers,  in  his  name,  according  to  the 
style  of  that  court.  Thdr  main  bonneas  waa  with 
the  dnke  of  Lonain,  to  procure  money  for  their 
journey  into  Spun. 

The  dnke  was  a  i»ince  that  lived  in  a  diffisrent 
manner  from  all  other  sovereign  |ffiims  in  the 
world :  from  the  time,  that  he  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  country  by  France,  he  had  retired  to  Brus- 
sels with  his  army,  which  he  ke|)t  njivery  strong, 
and  served  the  king  of  Spain  with  it  against  the 
Emich,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  were 
mad^  ana  renewed  every  year  between  them ;  by 
whidi  he  received  great  sums  of  money  yearly 
from  the  Spaniard,  and  was  sure  very  rich  in 
money.  He  always  commanded  apart  in  the  fidd ; 
his  officers  recand  no  orders  but  frinn  lumadf : 
he  ahr^  agreed  at  the  council  of  war  what  he 
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should  do,  and  his  army  WB8  in  truth  the  best  part 
of  tlte  Spanish  fiwcM.   In  the  town  of  Bruuelfl 
he  Ihncd  without  any  Mtler,  method,  or  state  of  a 
prince,  except  towaraa  the  Spaniards  in  lua  treaties, 
and  bong  present  m  thcnr  coundls,  where  he  al- 
ways kept  his  fiill  digmtv ;  otherwise,  he  fived  in  a 
ji^  familiarity  with  the  Doui^eois  and  titeirinvea, 
and  ieasted  with  them,  hut  scarce  kq>t  a  eomt, 
andnonumberof  swvants,orretiniie.  Hw  house  I 
wherein  he  lived  was  a  very  ordinaTy  one,  and  . 
worse  fumiBfaed;  nor  was  he  often  there,  or  easy  | 
to  be  fonnd ;  so  that  the  ambassadors  could  not  i 
easily  send  to  him  for  an  audience.   He  received  | 
them  la  a  lower  room  with  great  courtesy  and  , 
bmiliarity;  and  visited  them  at  their  own  lodgina. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  and  presence  of  mind, 
and,  if  he  had  not  affected  extravagandes,  no  man 
knew  better  how  to  act  the  prince.   He  loved  his 
money  ray  much;  yet  the  lord  Cotthigton*s  dex- 
toi^  and  address  prevailed  with  him  to  lend  the 
king  two  thousand  instcdes;  wkaeh  was  all  thai 
waa  in  Hnar  view  mr  defraying  their  embassr. 
Bat  they  hoped  thev  should  procure  some  8iq>ply 
in  Spain,  out  of  wiuch  their  own  necessary  ex- 
penses must  be  provided  for. 

There  were  two  Spaniards,  by  whom  all  the 
councils  there  were  governed  and  conducted,  and 
which  the  archduke  himself  could  not  control; 
the  conde  <^  Kgnoranda  (who  waa  newly  come 
from  Munster,  o&na  the  other  j^nipotentiary 
there ;  and  stayed  omy  at  Bruasels,  in  expectation 
of  renewing  the  treaty  again  with  France ;  but, 
whilst  he  steyed  there,  was  in  the  behest  trust  in 
an  the  affiurs)  and  ^  conde  of  Fuensaldagna, 
who  waa  thegovemorof  the  arms,  and  command- 
ed the  army  next  under  the  archduke;  which  was 
a  mibordination  very  little  inferior  to  die  bong 
general.  Theij  were  both  very  able  and  expert 
men  in  bunness,  and  if  they  were  not  very  wise 
men,  that  nation  had  none.  The  former  was  a 
man  of  the  rob^  of  a  great  wit,  and  much  ex- 
perience, proud,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  a  little 
too  pedantic,  might  very  well  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  extraordinary  man,  and  was  much  improved 
by  the  excellent  temper  of  Le  Brune,  (tiie  other 

Elenipotentiary,)  who  was  indeed  a  wise  man,  and 
y  seeminf  to  defer  in  all  things  to  Pignoranda, 
governed  mm.  The  conde  of  Fuensaldagna  was 
of  a  much  better  temper,  more  industry,  and  more 
inunuation  than  Spaniards  use  to  have :  bis  great- 
est talent  lay  to  buuness ;  yet  he  was  the  best 
general  of  tlut  time  to  all  other  offices  and  pur- 
noses,  than  wha±  were  necessary  in  the  hour  of 
tattle,  when  be  was  not  so  present  and  cmnposed 
as  at  all  other  seasons. 

Both  these  received  the  ambassadors  with  the 
usual  civilities,  and  returned  their  visits  at  thdr 
own  lodging,  but  seemed  not  pleased  with  their 
journey  to  Madrid,  and  spoke  much  of  the  necessi- 
ties that  crown  was  in,  and  its  disability  to  assist 
the  lung;  which  the  ambassadors  imputed  to  the 
influence  don  Alonzo  de  Cardinaa  had  upon  them 
both ;  who  remained  still  under  the  same  charact^ 
in  England  he  had  done  for  many  years  before. 
The  same  civilities  were  performed  between  Le 
Brune  and  them ;  who  treated  them  with  much 
more  freedom,  and  encouraged  them  to  hope  well 
from  their  negociation  in  Spain ;  acquainted  them 
with  bis  own  instructions,  **to  ^ve  the  king  all 
"  acmrance  of  the  affection  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
*'  andofhiireadineaatodoany  thing  for  him  that 


"  waa  in  hia  power."  He  said,  he  only  deferred 
"  his  journey,  because  he  heard  that  the  kmg 
**  intended  to  spatd  some  time  at  Breda ;  and  h« 
"  hadrather  attend  him  there,  than  at  the  Hwue." 

When  the  ambassadors  had  despatched  all  their 
bumnees  at  Brands,  and  received  the  money  from 
the  duke  of  Lorndn,  they  returned  to  Antwerp ; 
where  tiiey  were  to  negociate  for  the  return  of 
thdr  monieato  Madrid ;  which  required  very  much 
wariness,  the  biUs  from  thence  unng  to  fiiid  now 
more  di£5cultieB  at  Madrid,  &ma  ibey  had  done  in 
former  times. 

What  was  unagined  fell  out.  By  the  letters  mv 
lord  Jermyn  brought,  and  the  importunity  he  used, 
the  Idng  resolved  to  begin  his  journey  sooner  than 
he  thought  to  have  done,  that  is,  sooner  than  he 
thoughthe  should  have  hem  aUe,  all  jnovisioai 
bdng  to  bemn  to  be  made  b<Mh  for  Ids  journey  into 
France,  ana  firom  thence  into  Ireland,  after  the 
money  was  recdved  tiiat  should  p^  for  them. 
But  tne  queen's  impatience  was  so  great  to  see  hit 
majesty,  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prin- 
cess royal  his  wife,  were  as  impidient  to  give  her 
that  satis&ction.  Though  her  m^eaty  could  not 
dislike  anyresohition  the  king  had  taken,  nor  could 
imagine  wlutbn:  be  should  go  but  into  Ireland, 
she  was  exceetfinglydisideased  that  anyrescdution 
had  been  taken  before  she  was  consulted.  She 
was  angry  tlut  the  counsellors  were  chosen  with- 
out her  Erections,  and  looked  upon  all  that  had 
been  done,  as  done  in  order  to  exclude  her  from 
meddling  in  the  afiairs;  all  which  she  imputed 
prindpafiy  to  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqnu': 
and  yet  she  was  not  pleased  irith  the  dangnin  the 
n^ociation  in  Spain.  Fot  though  die  had  no 
confidence  of  his  a&etion  to  her,  or  rather  fats 
comidying  with  all  her  commands,  yet  die  had  aU 
confident  in  his  duty  and  integri^  to  the  kin^, 
and  therefore  wished  ne  should  be  still  about  his 
person,  and  trusted  in  his  business;  which  she 
thought  him  much  fitter  for  than  such  a  negoda- 
taon,  K^uch  die  beUevad,  out  oi  her  natural  yrtya- 
diee  to  Spain,  would  produce  no  advantage  to  the 


at  the  queen  might  receive  some  content,  in 
knowing  that  the  king  had  begun  his  journey,  the 
prince  m  Orange  derared  him, "  whilst  his  servants 
"  prepared  wh^  was  necessary  at  the  Hague,  that 
"  himself,  and  that  part  of  bis  train  that  was  ready, 
"  would  go  to  Breda,  and  stay  there  till  the  rest 
"  were  ready  to  come  up  to  lum that  being  his 
best  way  to  Fluiders,  tlut>ugh  wl^ch  he  must  pass 
into  France.  Breda  was  a  town  of  the  ninee^i 
own,  where  he  had  a  hutdsonu  palace  and  castle, 
and  a  place  -wbien  the  kmg  im^ht  have  many 
^ratisements.  Hither  the  Spanish  ambassulor, 
Le  Bnme,  came  to  attend  bis  majesty,  and  de- 
Uvered  his  master'a  compliments  to  his  m^esty, 
and  offered  his  own  services  to  him,  whilst  he 
should  remain  in  those  provinces;  he  being  at 
that  time  designed  to  remain  ambassador  to  the 
United  Provinces;  as  he  did;  and  died  shortiy 
after  at  the  Hague,  with  a  general  r^ret.  He  was 
bom  a  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  that  pert 
of  Bnigundy  that  was  under  his  dominion ;  and 
luving  Men  from  his  cradle  always  bred  in  busi- 
ness, and  being  a  man  of  great  parts  and  temper, 
he  m^ht  very  well  be  looked  upon  aa  one  m 
best  statesmen  in  Christendom,  and  who  best 
undottood  die  tnie  intereet  of  all  the  ^inoat  of 
Europe. 
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As  BOOH  as  the  lord  Cottington  and  the  chancel- 
lor heard  of  the  king'fl  being  at  Breda,  and  that 
he  intended  to  hasten  his  journey  for  France,  thev 
resolved,  having  in  truth  not  yet  negociated  all 
things  necessary  for  their  journey,  to  stay  till  the 
king  passed  by,  and  not  to  go  to  St.  Germain's 
till  the  first  interview,  and  eclaircissements  were 
passed  between  the  king  and  queen,  that  they 
might  then  be  the  better  able  to  judge  what  weather 
was  like  to  be. 

The  Idng  was  recaved  at  Antwerp  mth  great 
nutfu^cence :  he  entered  in  a  very  rich  coach 
with  six  horses,  which  the  archduke  sent  a  present 
to  him  when  he  came  into  the  Spanish  dominions : 
be  was  treated  there,  at  the  chai^  of  the  dty,  very 
splendidly  for  two  days  :  and  went  then  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  roy- 
ally entertained.  But  the  French  army,  under  the  ' 
command  of  the  conte  de  Harcourt.  was  two  days 
before  set  down  before  Cambray ;  with  the  news 
whereof  the  Spanish  council  was  surprised,  and  in 
so  much  disorder,  that  the  archduke  was  gone  to 
the  army  to  Mons,  and  Valenciennes,  whilst  the  \ 
king  was  in  Antwerp ;  so  that  the  king  was  re- 
ceived only  by  hii  offiomj  who  perfitniied  their 
parts  verv  weU. 

Here  the  eonde  of  Fignoranda  waited  upon  the 
lung  in  the  ^ualityof  an  ambasaador^and  covered. 
And  his  majesty  staved  here  three  or  four  days, 
not  being  able  sudaenly  to  resolve  which  way  he 
should  pass  into  France.  But  he  was  not  troubled 
long  wtth  that  doubt ;  for  the  French  thought  to 
have  surprised  that  town,  and  to  have  cast  up  their 
line  of  cucumvallation  before  any  supplies  could 
be  put  in ;  but  the  conde  Fuensalda^^  found  a 
way  to  put  seven  or  eight  hundred  foot  into  the 
town ;  upon  which  the  French  raised  the  siege ; 
and  so  tne  king  made  his  journey  by  the  usual 
way;  and,  near  Valenciennes,  had  an  interview 
with  the  archduke ;  and,  after  some  short  cere- 
monies, continued  on  his  journey,  and  lodged  at 
Ctokbray;  where  he  was  likewise  treated  by  the 
condo  de  Garoea,  who  was  goremcw  there,  and  a 
verr  dvil  gentleman. 

About  a  week  after  the  lung  left  Brussels,  the 
two  ambassadors  prosecuted  their  journey  for 
Paris ;  where  they  stayed  only  one  day,  and  then 
went  to  St  Germain's ;  where  the  king  and  the 
oueen  his  mother,  with  both  thdr  families,  and 
the  duke  of  York's,  then  were ;  by  whom  they 
were  received  graciously.  Tliey  had  no  reason  to 
repent  thdr  providence  in  staying  so  long  behind 
the  king,  for  they  found  the  court  so  fiill  ofiealonsy 
and  disorder,  tlut  every  body  was  glad  that  they 
were  ra>me.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days  that 
the  king  and  queen  had  been  together,  which  were 
apent  in  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  great  alter- 
ation  that  had  happened  since  their  last  parting, 
the  queen  bfwnn  to  confer  with  the  king  of  his 
buainesB,  and  what  eourae  he  meant  to  take;  in 
which  she  found  him  so  reserved,  as  if  he  had  no 
mind  she  should  be  conversant  in  it.  He  made  no 
eulogies  to  herj  which  she  expected;  nor  any 
wofessions  of  resigning  himself  up  to  Iwr  advice. 
On  iht  contrary,  upon  some  expostulations,  he 
had  told  her  fdamly,  '*  that  he  would  always  per- 
"  form  his  duty  towards  her  with  great  anection 
"  and  exactneas,  but  that  in  his  business  he  would 
"  obey  his  own  reason  and  judgment and  did 
as  good  as  desire  her  not  to  trouble  herself  in  his 
affiurs :  and  fioduig  her  passions  strong,  he  fire- 


qnently  retired  from  her  with  some  abruptneafl, 
and  seemed  not  to  desire  to  be  so  much  in  her 
company  as  she  eiroected;  and  prescribed  some 
rules  to  be  observed  in  his  own  retiranen^  which 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to. 

Hiis  kind  of  unexpected  behaviour  gave  the 
queen  much  trouble.  She  begun  to  think,  that 
this  distance,  which  the  Idne  seemed  to  aflfect,  was 
more  than  tlu  chancellor  <»  the  ezdieqaer  cotdd 
wish;  and  that  there  was  somebody  ds^  who  did 
her  most  dissernee ;  insomuch  as  to  the  ladies 
who  were  about  her,  whereof  some  were  vny  much 
his  friends,  she  seemed  to  wish,  thM  the  chancciks- 
were  come.  There  was  a  gentleman,  who  was 
newly  come  from  England,  and  who  came  to  the 
Hague  after  the  chancellor  had  taken  his  leave  of 
the  king,  and  liad  been  ever  since  veiT  close  about 
him,  being  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bedchamber, 
one  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot,  a  person  spoken  of  before ; 
whom  the  king's  father  had  formerly  sent  into 
France,  at  the  same  time  that  he  resolved  the 
prince  should  go  for  the  west ;  and  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  he  should  not  attend  upon  his 
son.  And  he  had  given  order,  "that if  he  should 
"  return  nut  of  Fruice,  and  come  into  the  west, 

the  eouodl  should  not  sufier  him  to  be  about 
"theinrince;"  with  whom  he  thought  he  had  too 
much  credit,  and  would  use  it  ill;  and  he  had 
never  seen  the  prince  from  the  time  be  left  Oxford 
till  now.  He  was  a  bold  man,  and  spoke  all  things 
confidently,  and  had  not  that  reverence  for  the 
late  king  which  he  ousht  to  have  had ;  and  less 
for  the  queen ;  though  he  had  great  obligations 
to  both ;  yet  being  not  so  great  as  he  had  a  mind 
to,  he  looked  upon  them  as  none.  Tins  gentle- 
man came  to  the  king  just  as  he  left  the  Hague, 
and  both  as  he  was  a  new  comer,  and  as  one  for 
whom  his  m^esty  had  formerly  much  kindness, 
was  very  well  received ;  and  being  one  who  would 
receive  no  injuiy  from  his  modesty,  made  the  &• 
vonr  the  king  shewed  him  as  brigot,  and  to  shine 
as  much  in  the  ^es  of  all  men,  as  was  posaible. 
He  was  never  from  the  person  of  tiie  kmg,  and 
always  whispering  in  his  ear,  taking  upon  mm  to 
understand  the  sense  and  ofHuion  ^  all  the  loyal 
party  in  England ;  and  when  he  had  a  mind  that 
the  king  should  think  well,  or  ill,  of  any  man,  he 
told  him,  "  that  he  was  mqch  beloved  by,  or  very 
**  odious  to,  an  his  par^  in  England.**  By  these 
infusions,  he  had  prevailed  with  him  to  look  «ith 
lees  grace  upon  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  came  from 
Caen  (where  he  had  hitherto  resided)  to  kiss  his 
hands,  than  his  own  good  nature  would  have  in- 
clined him  to ;  and  more  to  discountenance  the 
lord  Digby,  and  to  teU  lum  plainly,  "  that  he 
"  should  not  serve  him  in  the  place  of  secretary 
"  of  state in  which  he  had  served  his  &ther,  and 
from  whidi  men  have  sddom  been  removed  npon 
the  descent  of  the  crown;  and  not  to  admK  either 
father  or  son  to  be  of  his  council ;  which  was  more 
extraordinary.  He  told  the  king,  "  it  would  be 
"  the  roost  unpopular  thing  he  could  do,  and 
"  which  would  lose  him  more  hearts  in  England, 
"  if  he  were  thought  to  be  governed  by  his  mother. " 
And  in  a  month  s  time  that  he  had  been  about  the 
king,  he  begun  already  to  be  looked  upon  as  very 
like  to  become  the  favourite.  He  had  used  the 
queen  with  wonderfiil  neglect  when  she  spoke  to 
him,  and  had  got  so  much  interest  with  the  king, 
that  he  had  procured  a  promise  from  hie  majesty 
to  make  colonel  Windham,  whose  daughter  Mr. 
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Elliot  had  married,  secretary  of  etate;  an  honeBt 
gentlemaa,  bnt  niar\-eUously  unequal  to  that  pro- 
rioce;  tovards  which  he  could  not  pretend  a  better 
qnalificatioD,  than  that  his  wife  had  been  nurse 
to  ^prince,  who  was  now  Icin^. 

In  these  kindBofhanunir  and  indisposition  they 
fonnd  the  court,  when  they  came  to  St.  Germain's. 
Tbey  had,  during  their  stay  at  Paris,  in  their  way 
to  court,  conferred  with  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  his 
son  the  lord  Dicby ;  who  breathed  out  their  griefs 
to  them ;  and  the  lord  Digby  was  the  more  trou- 
bled to  find  that  Mr.  E^ot,  who  was  a  known 
and  declared  enemy  of  bis,  had  gotten  so  much 
credit  with  the  king,  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his 
own  malice  upon  mm,  by  the  countenance  of  his 
majiestr ;  in  whom,  he  luiew,  the  king  his  father 
desired,  that  he  should  of  all  men  have  the  least 
interest.    After  they  had  been  a  day  or  two  there, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tniakiag  it  his 
duty  to  sa^  somewhat  to  the  queen  in  particular, 
and  knowing  that  she  expected  he  should  do  so, 
and  the  king  haying  told  him  at  large  all  that  lud 
passed  iritb  nis  mother,  and  ihe  ilT  humour  she 
was  in,  (all  which  his  majesty  related  in  a  more 
exalted  dialect  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,j 
and  his  majesty  being  veiy  willing  that  he  should 
clearly  understand  what  the  queen  thought  upon 
the  whole,  the  chancellor  asked  a  priyate  audience ; 
which  her  majesty  readily  granted.    And  after 
she  had  easily  expostulated  upon  the  old  passages 
at  Jersey,  she  concluded  with  the  mention  of  the 
great  confidence  the  king  her  husband  had  always 
reposed  in  him,  and  thereupon  renewed  her  own 
gracious  professions  of  good-mil  towards  him. 
llien  she  complained,  not  without  tears,  of  the 
king's  unkindness  towards  her,  and  of  his  way  of 
living  with  her,  of  some  expressions  he  had  used 
in  diBcourse  in  her  own  presence,  snd  of  yibai  he 
had  said  in  other  places,  and  of  the  great  credit 
Mr.  EUiot  had  wiui  him,  and  of  his  znde  beha- 
TioDT  towards  her  m^t^,  and  lastly  of  the  incre- 
dible design  of  making  Wmdham  secretary;  "who, 
"  besides  nis  other  unfitness,"  she  said,  "would 
"  be  sure  to  join  with  the  other  to  lessen  the  king's 
"  kindness  to  her  all  they  could."  The  chancellor, 
after  he  had  made  all  the  professions  of  duty  to 
her  majesty  which  became  him,  and  said  what  he 
really  believni  of  the  Jciog's  kindness  and  respect 
for  her,  asked  her,  "  whether  she  would  give  him 
"  leave  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  she  had  said  to 
"  him,  or,  in  general,  that  he  found  her  majesty 
"  unsatisfied  with  his  kindness  i"  The  queen  re- 
plied, "  that  she  was  well  contented  he  should  take 
"  notice  of  every  tlung  she  had  said ;  and,  above 
"  all,  of  his  purpose  to  make  Windham  seoretarv 
of  which  the  king  had  not  made  the  least  mention, 
though  he  had  tidten  nodoe  to  him  of  most  other 
things  the  queen  had  said  to  him. 

Ihe  chancellor,  shortly  after,  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  inform  the  king  of  all  that  had  passed  from 
the  queen,  in  such  a  method  as  mi^ht  give  him 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  parbcul^.  'llie 
king  heard  him  very  greedily,  and  protested,  "  that 
"  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  very  well 
"  with  the  queen ;  towards  whom  he  would  never 
**  fail  in  his  duty,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
"  honour,  and  the  good  of  his  affairs ;  which,  at 
"  present,  it  may  be,  required  more  reser^'ation  to- 
"  wards  the  queen,  and  to  have  it  believed  that  he 
"  communicated  less  with  her  than  he  did,  or  than 
*'  be  intended  to  do;  that,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  i 
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"  be  desirous  of  her  company,  it  was  only  when 
"  she  grieved  him  by  some  importunities,  in  which 
"  he  could  not  satisfy  her ;  and  that  her  exception 
"  against  Elliot  was  very  unjust ;  and  that  he 
"  knew  well  the  man  to  be  very  honest,  and  that 
"  he  loved  lum  well;  and  that  the  prejudice  the 
"  kin^  his  father  had  agtunfst  him  was  only  by  the 
"  mahce  of  the  lord  Digby,  who  hated  him  with- 
"  out  a  cause,  and  had  hkewise  informed  the  queen 
"  of  some  falsehoods,  which  had  incensed  her 
"  majesty  against  him and  seemed  throughout 
much  concerned  to  justify  Elliot,  against  whom 
the  chancellor  himself  had  no  exceptions,  but  re- 
ceived more  respects  from  him  than  he  paid  to 
most  other  men. 

When  the  chancellor  spoke  of  making  Windham 
secretary,  the  king  did  not  own  the  having  pre- 
mised to  do  it,  but  "  that  he  intended  to  do  it." 
The  chancellor  said,  "  he  was  glad  he  had  not 
"  promised  it ;  and  that  he  hoped,  he  would  never 
"  do  it ;  that  he  was  an  honeatgentlnnan,  but  in 
"  no  degree  qualified  for  that  o^e."  He  put  him 
in  mind  of  secretary  Nich(^,  who  was  then  there 
to  present  his  duty  to  him ;  "  that  he  was  a  per- 
"  son  of  such  known  affection  and  honesty,  that 
'*  he  could  not  do  a  more  ungracious  thing  than  to 
"  displace  him."  The  king  said,  "  he  thought 
"  secretary  Nicholas  to  be  a  very  honest  man; 
"  but  he  had  no  title  to  that  office  more  than  an- 
"  other  man :  that  Mr.  Windham  had  not  any  ex- 
"  perience,  but  that  it  depended  so  much  upon 
"  forms,  that  he  would  quickly  be  instructed  in 
"  it :  that  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  for  whom  he 
"  had  never  done  any  Uiing,  and  had  now  nothing 
"  else  to  give  him  but  this  place ;  for  which  he 
"  doubted  not  but,  in  a  short  time,  he  would  make 
"  himself  very  fit."  All  that  the  chancellor  could 
jnyail  with  ms  miyesty  was,  to  suspend  the  doing 
it  for  some  time,  and  that  hewonldnearhimafpin 
tmon  the  subject,  before  he  took  a  final  resolution. 
For  the  rest,  m  promised  "  to  speak  upon  some 
"  particulars  with  the  queen,  snd  to  live  with  her 
"  with  all  kindness  and  freedom,  that  she  might  be 
"  in  good  humour."  But  he  heard  her,  and  all 
others,  very  unwillingly,  who  spoke  against  Mr. 
Windham's  parte  for  oeing  secretary  of  state. 

One  day  the  lord  Cottington,  when  the  chancel- 
lor and  some  others  were  present,  told  the  king 
very  gravely,  (according  to  his  custom,  who  never 
smiled  when  he  made  others  merry,)  "  that  he  had 
"  an  humble  suit  to  him,  on  the  behalf  of  an  old 
"  servant  of  his  father's,  and  whom,  he  assured 
"  him  upon  his  knowledge,  his  father  loved  as  well 
"  as  he  did  any  man  of  that  condition  in  England ; 
"  and  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  his 
"  fidconers;  and  he  did  really  hdieve  bun  to  be 
"one  of  the  best  falconers  m  England;"  and 
thereupon  enlarged  himself  (as  he  comd  do  excel- 
lently m  all  the  terms  of  that  science)  to  shew 
how  very  skilful  he  was  in  that  art.  The  king 
asked  him,  "what  he  would  have  him  do  for 
"  him  ?"  Cottington  told  him,  "  it  was  very  true 
"  that  his  majesty  kept  no  falconers,  and  the  poor 
"  man  was  grown  old,  and  couldnot  ride  as  he  bad 
"  used  to  oo ;  but  that  he  was  a  very  honest  man, 
"  and  could  read  very  well,  and  had  as  audible  a 
"  voice  as  any  man  need  to  have ;"  and  therefore 
besought  his  majesty,  "  that  he  would  make  him 
"  his  chaplain ;"  which  speaking  with  so  com- 
posed a  countenance,  and  somewhat  of  earnestness, 
the  king  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile  to  know 
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what  he  meant  j  when  he,  -with  the  same  gravity, 
assured  bim,  "  the  falconer  was  in  all  respects  aa 
"  fit  to  be  his  chaplain,  as  colonel  Windham  was 
"  to  be  secretary  of  state which  so  surprised  the 
king,  who  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  the  matter, 
all  that  were  present  being  not  able  to  abstun  from 
laughing,  that  hia  majesty  was  somewhat  out  of 
countenance :  and  this  being  merrily  told  by  some 
of  the  slanders  by,  itsrew  to  be  a  story  in  ul  com- 
panies, and  did  really  divert  the  king  from  the 
purpose,  and  made  the  other  so  much  ashamed  of 
pretending  to  it,  that  there  was  no  more  discourse 
of  it. 

Whilst  all  endeavours  were  used  to  compose  all 
ill  humours  here,  that  the  king  might  prosecute 
his  intended  voyage  for  Ireland,  ana  that  the  two 
ambassadoismightproceed  in  their  journey  towards 
Spain,  there  came  very  ill  news  from  Ireland.  Aa 
soon  as  the  marqub  of  Ormond  was  arrived,  as 
hath  been  s^d  before,  the  confederate  catholics, 
who  held  their  assembly,  as  they  had  always  done, 
at  Kilkenny,  sent  commissioners  to  him  to  con- 
gratulate his  arrival,  and  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of 
peace,  that  they  might  all  return  to  their  obedirace 
to  the  king.  But  the  inconstancy  of  that  nation 
was  such,  that,  notwithstanding  thdr  experience 
of  the  ruin  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  by 
their  faUing  from  their  former  peace,  and  notwith- 
standing that  themselves  had  sent  to  Paris  to  im- 
portune the  queen  and  the  prince  to  send  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  back  to  them,  with  all  promises 
and  proteatations  that  they  would  not  insist  upon 
any  unreasonable  concessions ;  now  he  was  come 
upon  their  invitation  to  them,  they  made  new  de- 
mands in  point  of  religion,  and  insisted  upon  other 
things,  which  if  he  should  consent  to,  would  have 
irreconciled  all  the  English,  who  were  under  the 
lord  Inchiquin,  upon  whom  his  principal  confi- 
dence was  placed :  by  this  meana  so  much  time 
waa  spent,  that  the  winter  passed  withoi;t  any 
agreement;  whereby  they  might  have  advanced 
agunat  the  parliament  forces,  which  were  then 
weak,  and  in  want  of  all  manner  of  suppUes,  whilst 
the  distractions  continued  in  England  between  the 
parliament  and  the  army,  the  divisions  in  the  army, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  king;  during  which 
the  gox'emors  there  had  work  enough  to  look  to 
themselves;  and  left  Ireland  to  provide  for  itself; 
and  if  that  unfortunate  people  would  have  made 
use  of  the  advantages  that  were  offered,  that  king- 
dom might  indeed  have  been  entirely  reduced  to 
the  king's  obedience. 

That  the  lord  lieutenant  might  even  compel 
them  to  preserve  themselves,  be  went  himself  to 
Kilkenny,  where  the  council  sat,  about  Christmas, 
after  three  months  had  been  apent  from  his  arrival, 
that  no  more  time  might  be  lost  in  their  commis- 
sionera*  coming  and  going,  and  that  the  spring 
miglu  not  be  lost  as  well  as  the  winter.  And  at 
last  a  peace  was  made  and  concluded;  by  which, 
against  such  a  day,  the  confederate  catholics 
oblured  themselves  "  to  bring  into  the  field  a  body 
"  of  horse  and  foot,  with  dl  provisions  for  the 
"  field,  which  should  be  at  the  dispoaalofthelord 
"  lieutenant,  and  to  march  as  he  should  appoint." 
The  treaty  had  been  dra^'n  out  into  the  more 
lenath,  in  hope  to  have  reduced  the  whole  nation 
to  the  same  agreement.  And  the  general  assembly, 
to  which  they  all  pretended  to  submit,  and  from 
which  all  had  received  their  commissions,  as  hath 
been  said,  sent  to  Owen  O'Neile,  who  remained 


in  Ulster  with  his  army,  and  came  not  himself  to 
Kilkenny,  as  he  ou^ht  to  have  done,  upon  pre- 
tence of  his  indisposition  of  health.  He  professed 
*'  to  submit  to  whatsoever  the  general  assembly 
"  should  determine but  when  they  sent  the  artt- 
clea,  to  which  they  had  agreed,  to  be  signed  by 
him,  he  took  several  exceptions,  especially  in  mat- 
ters oi  religion ;  which  he  thought  was  not 
enough  provided  for;  and,  in  the  end,  pontivdy 
declared,  "that  he  would  not  submit,  or  Debonoa 
"  by  them :"  and  at  tiie  same  time  he  sent  to  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  "  that  he  would  treat  with 
"  him  apart,  and  not  concern  himself  in  what 
"  the  assembly  resolved  upon." 

'Jlie  trutii  IS,  there  was  nothing  of  religion  in 
this  contention ;  which  proceeded  from  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  generals,  O'Neile  and 
FVeston,  and  the  bitter  faction  between  the  old 
Irish  and  the  other,  who  were  as  much  hated  by 
the  old,  as  the  English  were;  and  lastly,  from  the 
ambition  of  Owen  O'Neile;  who  expected  some 
concessions  to  be  made  to  him  in  his  own  parti- 
cular, which  would  very  much  have  offendea  and 
inceiued  the  otiier  party,  if  they  had  been  granted 
to  him :  so  that  the  assembly  waa  well  pldised  to 
leave  him  out,  and  concluded  the  peace  without 
him. 

Hereupon  the  lord  lieutenant  used  all  possible 
endeavours  that  the  army  mifjht  be  formed,  and 
ready  to  march  in  the  beginnug  of  the  spring. 
And  though  there  was  not  an  appearance  answer- 
able to  their  promise,  yet  their  troops  seemed  so 
good,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  he  thought  fit 
to  march  towards  Dublin ;  and,  in  the  way,  to  take 
all  the  casties  and  garrisons,  which  were  poasesaed 
by  the  parliament :  in  which  they  had  very  good 
success.  For  many  of  the  parliament  aoldieis 
having  served  the  king,  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, upon  the  marquis  <n  Ormond's  approach 
within  any  distance,  to  come  to  him;  and  by  tiiat 
means  several  places  surrendered  likemse  to  him. 
Colonel  Monk,  who  had  formerly  served  the  king, 
and  remidned  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  years 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  been  at  last  prevailed 
with  by  the  lord  lisle  to  serve  the  parUament 
against  the  Irish;  pleaung  himself  with  an  opinwn 
that  he  did  not  theron  serve  against  the  king. 
He  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Dundalk,  a  gar- 
rison about  thirty  mues  from  Dublin ;  which  was 
no  sooner  summoned  (Tredagh  and  those  at  a 
nearer  distance  bong  taken)  but  he  was  compelled 
by  his  own  soldiers  to  deliver  it  up;  and  if  the 
officer,  who  commanded  the  party  which  sum- 
moned him,  had  not  been  his  friend,  and  thereby 
hoped  to  have  reduced  him  to  the  ldng*B  service, 
his  soldiers  would  have  thrown  him  over  the  walls, 
and  made  thar  own  conditions  afterwards;  and 
most  of  that  ganison  betook  themadvea  to  the 
king's  serrice. 

Upon  all  these  encouTBgemente,  before  the  troops 
were  come  up  to  make  the  army  numerous  enough, 
the  marquis  was  persuaded  to  block  up  Dublin  at 
a  very  littie  distance ;  having  good  reason  to  hope, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  and  a  party  of 
well  affected  people  within  the  town,  that  it  would 
in  a  short  time  have  been  given  up  to  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  used  all  the  means  he  could  to 
hasten  the  Irish  troops,  some  whereof  were  upon 
their  march,  and  others  not  yet  nused,  to  come  up 
to  the  army.  By  all  their  letters  from  London 
(mth  which,  by  the  way  of  Dublin,  and  the  ports 
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of  Mnmter,  there  was  gfood  intdUffence)  tbej 
nndentood,  dure  woe  fifteen  IrandTed  or 
two  thousand  men  sh^iped  for  Ireland :  and  the 
wind  having  been  for  some  time  against  their 
coming  for  DubUn,  there  was  an  apprehension  that 
they  B^fffat  be  gone  for  Monster :  whereupon  the 
lord  Indiiqiiin^  who  was  not  confident  of  all  his 
garrisons  there,  very  unhappily  departed  with  some 
troops  of  horse  to  look  after  his  province ;  there 
being  then  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  sally  out  of 
Oubun,  wh««  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  look 
ont  of  their  own  walls.  But  he  was  not  gone 
above  two  daya>  when  the  wind  coming  fair,  the 
ships  expected  came  into  the  port  of  Dublin ;  and 
landed  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  especially  of 
horse,  than  was  reported;  and  brought  the  news 
that  Cromwell  himself  was  made  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  intended  to  be  shortly  there  vrith  a 
very  great  aiqiply  of  hone  and  foot  This  fleet 
Uiat  was  alrrady  come  had  brought  arms,  and 
clothes,  and  money,  and  victuals;  which  much 
exalted  the  garrison  and  the  city;  which  presently 
turned  ont  of  the  town  some  of  those  who  were 
■ospected  to  wish  well  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
and  imprisoned  others.  The  second  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  succours,  Jones,  who  had  been  a 
lawyer,  and  was  then  governor  of  Dublin,  at  noon- 
day marched  out  of  the  city,  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  foot,  and  three  or  four  troops  of  horse, 
and  fell  upon  that  quarter  which  was  next  the 
town ;  where  they  found  so  little  resistance  that 
they  adventured  upon  the  next ;  and  in  short  so 
disordered  the  whole  army,  one  half  whereof  was 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  that  the  lord  heutenant, 
after  he  had,  in  the  head  of  some  officers  whom 
he  drew  ti^ether,  chai^d  the  enemy  mth  the  loss 
of  many  of  diose  who  followed  him,  was  at  last 
compelled  to  draw  off  the  vHmla  army,  which, 
though  the  loss  was  not  great,  was  so  discomfited, 
that  Be  did  not  think  fit  to  return  again  to  their 
posts,  till  both  the  troops  which  he  had  were 
refreshed,  and  composed,  and  thdr  numbers  in- 
creased by  the  levies  which  ought  to  have  been 
made  before,  and  which  were  now  in  a  good  for- 
wardness. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  general  insur- 
rections in  the  last  year,  the  revolt  of  the  navy, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  encouraged  and 
drawn  in  by  the  presbyterifin  party,  haa  so  dis- 
turbed and  obstructed  the  counsels  both  in  the 
parliament,  and  in  the  anny,  that  notUng  had  been 
done  in  all  that  nar  towards  the  rdirf  m  Ireland, 
except  the  sending  over  the  lord  I^le  as  lieu- 
tenant, with  a  commission  that  was  determined  at 
the  end  of  so  many  months,  and  which  had  given 
(so  little  rehef  to  the  English,)  that  it  only  £sco- 
vered  more  their  weakness,  and  animosity  towards 
each  other,  than  obstructed  the  Irish  in  making 
their  progress  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  more  confirmed  the  lord  Inchiquin  to  pursue 
his  resolutions  of  serving  the  king,  and  of  receiv- 
ing the  marquis  of  Ormond,  how  meanly  soever 
attended,  and  to  unite  with  the  Irish ;  the  perfect- 
ing of  which  conjunction,  with  so  general  a  success, 
brought  so  great  reproach  upon  the  parliament, 
with  reference  to  the  loss  of  Ireland,  that  the  re- 
proach and  noise  thereof  was  very  great :  so  that 
Cromwdl  thought  it  high  time,  in  his  own  person, 
to  appear  upon  a  stage  of  so  great  action.  ■  There 
had  been  always  men  enough  to  be  spared  out  of 
the  anny  to  have  been  sent  upon  that  expedition. 


when  the  other  difficulties  were  at  Ugheat;  but  the 
conducting  it  then  was  of  that  importance,  that  it 
was,  upon  the  matter,  to  determine  which  [mwer 
should  be  superior,  the  presb}'tenan  or  the  inde- 
pendent. And  therefore  the  one  had  set  up  and 
designed  Waller  for  that  command,  and  Crom- 
well, against  him  and  that  party,  had  insisted, 
that  it  should  be  given  to  Lambert,  the  second 
man  of  the  army,  who  was  known  to  have  as 
great  a  detestation  of  the  presbyterian  power,  £ts 
he  had  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  :  and  the 
contests  between  the  two  factions,  which  of  these 
should  be  sent,  had  spent  a  great  part  of  the  last 
year,  and  of  their  winter  counsels.  But  now, 
when  all  the  domestic  differences  were  so  composed 
by  their  successes  in 'the  field,  and  the  bloody 
prosecution  of  their  civU  counsels,  so  that  there 
could  be  little  done  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  England,  and  when  Waller's  friends  were  so 
suppressed,  tluit  he  was  no  more  thought  of, 
Cromwell  began  to  think  that  the  comniitting  the 
whole  government  of  Ireland,  with  such  an  army 
as  was  necessary  to  be  sent  Either,  was  too  great 
a  trust  even  for  his  beloved  Lambert  himself,  and 
was  to  lessen  his  own  power  and  authority,  both 
in  the  army  which  was  commanded  by  Fairfax, 
and  in  the  other,  that,  being  in  Ireland,  would, 
upon  any  occasion,  have  great  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  England.  And  therefore,  whilst  there 
appeared  no  other  obstructions  in  the  relief  of 
Ireland  (which  was  every  day  loudly  called  for)  than 
the  determining  which  of  the  two  persons  named 
for  the  command  of  it  should  take  that  charge, 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  always  ready  upon 
such  occasions,  on  a  sudden  proposed,  as  a  good 
expedient  to  put  an  end  to  tnat  debate,  wherein 
two  persons  of  great  merit  were  concerned,  and 
who  might  possibly  think  that  it  would  be  some 
prejudice  for  either  of  them  to  he  preferred  before 
the  other,  to  nominate  a  third  person,  who  might 
reasonably  he  preferred  before  them  both,  and 
thereupon  named  Cromwell  the  lieutenant  general, 
to  conduct  that  expedition. 

Cromwell  himself  was  always  absent  when  such 
overtures  were  to  be  made ;  and  whoever  had  pro- 
posed Lambert,  had  proposed  it  as  a  thing  most 
agreeable  to  CromweU's  desire ;  and  therefore, 
mien  they  heard  Cromwell  himself  proposed  for 
the  service,  and  by  those  who  they  were  sure  in- 
tended him  no  affront,  they  immediately  acqui- 
esced in  the  proposition,  and  looked  upon  the 
chai^  as  a  ^ood  expedient:  on  the  other  ude, 
the  preshytenan  party  was  no  less  affected,  and 
concluded  that  this  was  only  a  trick  to  defer  the 
service,  and  that  he  never  did  intend  to  go  thither 
in  person ;  or  that  if  he  did,  his  absence  from 
England  would  give  them  all  tiie  advantages  they 
cotud  wish,  and  that  they  should  then  recover 
entirely  their  general  Furfax  to  their  party ;  who 
was  already  much  broken  in  spirit  upon  the  con- 
currence he  had  been  drawn  to,  and  declared  some 
bitterness  against  the  persons  who  bad  led  him  to 
it.  And  so  in  a  moment  both  parties  were  agreed, 
and  Ohver  Cromwell  elected  and  declared  to  be 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  as  ample  and  in- 
dependent a  commission,  as  could  be  prepared. 

Cromwell,  how  surprised  soever  with  this  deug- 
nation,  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  bouse  fiill 
of  confuuon  and  irresolution ;  which  the  natural 
temper  and  composure  of  his  understanding  could 
hardly  avoid,  when  heleast  deured  it;  and  there- 
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two  or  three  days  after  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
had  Tvtired  from  thence  j  where  he  was  received 
with  wonderful  acclamation;  which  did  not  retard 
him  from  pursuing  his  active  resolutions,  to  pro- 
secute those  advantages  which  had  already  befallen 
him.  And  the  marquis  of  Ormond  was  no  sooner 
advertised  of  his  arrival,  than  he  concluded  to 
change  his  former  resolution,  and  to  draw  his 
army  to  a  greater  distance,  till  those  parties  which 
were  marching  towards  him  from  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom  might  come  np  to  him ;  and 
in  the  mean  wlule  to  put  Tredagh  mto  bo  good  a 
posture,  as  might  entertain  the  enemy,  till  he 
might  be  able  to  relieve  diem.  And  so  he  pnt 
into  th^  place»  which  was  looked  upon,  beridee 
the  atrength  of  die  ntuation,  to  be  io  a  good  do* 
gree  fortified,  the  flower  of  his  army,  bom  of  sol- 
diers and  officers,  most  of  them  English,  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three 
good  troops  of  horse,  provided  with  all  things ; 
and  couumtted  the  charge  and  command  thereof 
to  nr  Arthur  Aston,  who  hath  been  often  men- 
tioned before,  and  was  an  offieer  of  great  name 
and  experience,  and  who  at  that  time  made  little 
doubt  of  defending  it  against  all  the  power  of 
Cromwdl,  for  at  least  a  month's  time.  And  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  made  less  doubt,  in  much 
less  time,  to  relieve  and  succour  it  with  his  army; 
and  so  retired  to  those  parts  where  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  rendexvous  for  hts  nnr  levies. 

This  news  coming  to  St.  Germun*B  broke  all 
thdr  measures*  at  l^st  as  to  the  expedition :  the 
resdntitm  continued  for  Ireland;  but  it  was 
thought  fit  that  they  should  expect  another  ac- 
count from  thence,  before  the  king  begun  his 
journey;  nor  did  it  seem  counsellable  that  his 
majesty  should  venture  to  sea  whilst  the  par- 
liament fleet  commanded  the  ocean,  and  were  then 
about  the  coast  of  Ireland;  but  that  he  should 
expect  the  autumn,  when  the  season  of  the  year 
would  call  home  or  disperse  the  ships.  But  where 
to  stay  so  long  was  the  question ;  for  it  was  now 
the  month  of  August ;  and  as  the  king  had  re- 
ceived no  kind  of  civility  from  France,  since  his 
last  coming,  so  it  was  notorious  enough  that  his 
absence  was  impatiently  deaired  by  that  court; 
and  die  qneen,  who  found  herself  di^nminted  <A 
Oiat  doimnion  wluch  she  had  expected,  resolved 
to  merit  firom  the  cardinal  by  freemg  him  from  a 
guest  that  was  so  unwelcome  to  them,  though  he 
had  not  been  in  any  d^ee  chargeable  to  them ; 
and  BO  n'aa  not  at  all  solicitous  for  his  longer  stay. 
So  his  mtyesty  considered  how  he  should  make 
his  departure;  and,  upon  looking  round,  he  re- 
80h-ed,  that  he  would  make  his  journey  through 
Normandy,  and  embark  himself  for  his  island  of 
Jersey;  wnich  still  continued  under  his  obedience, 
and  under  the  government  of  sir  George  Carte- 
ret ;  who  had  in  truth  the  power  over  the  place, 
though  he  was  but  the  lieutenant  of  the  lord  Jer- 
myn ;  who,  in  those  straits  the  king  was  in,  and 
the  ^jr&t  plenty  he  himself  eniojred,  was  wonder- 
fully jealous  that  the  lung's  being  there  would 
lessen  some  of  the  profit,  which  ne  challenged 
fixm  thence;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  found, 
in  order  to  the  king's  support,  whilst  he  should 
stay  tiiere,  necessary  to  sell  some  of  the  king's 
demesnes  in  that  island,  the  yearly  rent  whereof 
used  to  be  recorod  by  that  lord  towards  the  dis- 
chawe  of  the  garrisons  there,  he  inusted,  with  all 


fore,  when  it  was  now  to  his  purpose,  ha  coidd  act 
it  to  the  hfe.  And  after  much  hesitation,  and 
many  expressions  of  "  his  own  unworthinesa,  and 
"  disabibty  to  support  so  great  a  charge,  and  of 
"  the  entire  resignation  of  himself  to  their  com- 
"  mands,  and  absolute  dependence  upon  God's 
"  providence  and  blessing,  from  whom  he  had 
"  received  many  instances  of  his  favour,"  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  good  will  and  pleasure ;  and  desired 
them,  "  that  no  more  time  might  be  lost  in  the 
**  preparations  which  were  to  be  made  for  so  great 
"  a  work ;  for  he  did  confess  that  kingdom  to  be 
"  reduced  to  so  great  straits,  that  he  was  willing 
*'  to  engage  his  own  person  in  this  expedition, 
"  for  the  difficulties  which  appeared  in  it;  and 
"  more  out  of  hope,  with  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
"  to  give  some  obstruction  to  the  successes  which 
"  the  rebels  were  at  present  exalted  with,"  (for  so 
he  called  the  marquis  of  Oimond,  and  tdl  who 
joined  with  him,)  "  that  so  the  commonwealth 
"  might  retain  stUl  some  footing  in  that  kingdom, 
"  till  they  might  be  able  to  send  fresh  supplies, 
"  than  out  of  any  expectation,  that,  witn  the 
"  strength  he  carried,  he  should  be  able,  in  any 
"  signal  degree,  to  prev^l  over  them." 

It  was  an  increaible  expedition  that  he  used 
from  this  minute  after  his  assuming  that  charge, 
in  the  raising  of  money,  providing  of  shipping, 
end  drawing  of  forces  together,  for  this  enterprise. 
Before  he  could  be  ready  himsdf  to  marcn,  he 
sent  three  thousand  foot  and  horse  to  Milfbrd 
Haven,  to  be  transported,  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
there,  to  Dublin ;  all  things  being  ready  there  foi 
thdr  transportation;  which  troops,  by  the  con- 
trary and  adverse  winds,  were  constrained  to  re- 
mun  there  for  many  days.  And  that  caused  the 
report  in  Ireland,  1^  the  intelligence  from  Lon- 
don, that  Cromwell  mteoded  to  make  a  descent 
in  MuDster;  which  unhappily  divided  the  lord 
Inchiquin,  and  a  good  body  of  his  men,  from  the 
lord  lieutenant,  as  hath  been  said,  when  he 
marched  towards  Dublin.  Nor  did  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  in  truth  at  that  time  intend  to  have 
marched  thither  with  that  expedition,  until  his 
army  should  be  grown  more  numerous,  and  more 
accustomed  to  disciphne ;  but  the  wonderful  suc- 
cesses of  those  troops,  which  were  sent  before,  in 
the  taldng  of  T^im,  Dundalk,  and  all  the  out-car- 
risons,  and  the  invitation  and  intelligence  he  had 
from  within  Dublin,  made  him  nnwuling  to  lose 
any  more  time,  since  he  was  sm«  that  the  cross- 
ness of  the  wind  only  hindered  the  arrival  of  those 
supplies,  which  were  designed  thither  out  of  Eng- 
land :  and  the  arrival  of  which  supplies,  the  very 
day  before  his  coming  before  Dubhn,  enabled  the 
governor  thereof  to  make  that  sally  which  is 
mentioned  before ;  and  had  that  success  which  is 
mentioned. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond,  at  that  time,  drew  ofi* 
his  whole  army  from  Dublin  to  Tredagh,  where 
he  meant  to  remain  till  he  could  put  it  into  such 
B  posture,  that  he  might  prosecute  his  farther  de- 
ngn.  And  a  full  account  of  all  these  particulars 
met  Cromwell  at  his  arrival  at  Milfcnd  Havm, 
when  he  rather  expected  to  hear  of  the  loss  of 
Dublin,  and  was  m  great  perplexity  to  resolve 
what  he  was  then  to  do.  But  all  those  clouds 
being  dispersed,  upon  the  news  of  the  great  suc- 
cess his  party  had  that  he  had  sent  before,  he 
deferred  not  to  embark  his  whole  army,  and,mth 


a  very  prosperous  wind,  arrived  at  Dublin  witlun  '  possible  importunity,  **  that  some  of  the  money. 
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"  which  ehould  be  raieed  upon  that  sale,  should 
"  be  paid  to  him,  becaaee  his  receipt,  for  the  time 
"  to  come,  would  not  remain  eo  ^reat  as  it  had 
"  been  formerly and  though  this  demand  ap- 
peared so  unjust  and  unreasonable,  that  the  coun-> 
cil  could  not  admit  it,  yet  he  did  prevail  with  the 
king  in  private^to  nve  him  such  a  note  under  his 
haiu,  as  enabled  him  to  receive  a  good  sum  of 
money,  after  the  return  of  Ids  m^Mesty  into  Eng- 
land, upon  that  conaidetation.  tliia  resc^ution 
being  taken  for  Jersey,  l^e  king  sent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  "  that  he  would  cause  two  ships  of  war 
"  to  ride  in  the  road  before  St.  Maloes,"  (which 
they  might  do  without  notice,) "  and  that  he  might 
"  hare  a  warrant  remain  in  his  bands,  by  which 
"  the  ships  might  attend  his  majesty,  when  he 
"  should  require  them ;"  which  they  might  do  in 
very  few  hours ;  and  in  these  he  meant  to  trans- 
port himself,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  seasonable, 
into  Ireland.  These  ships  did  wait  bis  pleasure 
there  accordingly. 

*  France  had  too  good  an  excuse  at  this  time  for 
not  giving  the  king  any  assistance  in  money,  which 
he  might  expect,  and  did  abundantly  want,  by  the 
in  comUtion  thdr  own  affidrs  were  in.  Ilioiurfa 
the  sedition,  vhkh  had  been  laiaed  in  Paris  the 
last  winter,  was  at  present  so  much  aiq>ea8ed  hy 
the  conrage  and  conduct  of  the  prince  Cond^ 
(who  brought  the  army,  which  he  commanded  in 
Flanders,  with  so  great  expedition  before  Paris, 
that  the  city  gelded  to  reason,]  so  that  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the 
whole  court,  were  at  this  present  there;  yet  the 
wound  was  &r  from  being  closed  up.  The  town 
continued  still  in  ill  humour;  more  of  the  great 
men  adhered  to  them  than  had  done  before;  the 
animosities  against  the  cardinal  increased,  and, 
which  made  those  animosities  the  more  terrible, 
the  prince  of  Cond^,  who  surely  had  merited  verv 
nnieb,  either  nnsatiisfied,  or  not  to  be  satisfied, 
broke  his  friendslup  whh  the  cardinal,  and  spoke 
with  much  bittemeBS  against  him:  so  that  the 
court  was  fiar  from  b«ng  in  that  tranquillity,  as  to 
concern  itself  much  for  the  king  our  master,  if  it 
had  been  otherwise  well  inclined  to  it. 

All  things  standing  thus,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  the  king  left  St.  Germain's,  and  begun 
bis  journey  towards  Jersey;  and  the  queen,  the 
next  day,  removed  from  thence  to  Paris,  to  the 
Louvre.  The  two  ambassadors  for  Spain  waited 
upon  her  majesty  thither,  having  nothing  now  to 
do  but  to  prepare  themselves  for  thdr  journey  to 
Spain,  where  they  longed  to  be,  and  whither  they 
had  sent  for  a  pass  to  meet  them  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian's, and  that  they  might  have  a  house  provided 
fcR-  them  at  Madrid,  aff^dnet  the  time  they  should 
come  thither:  both  which  they  recommended  to 
an  English  gentleman,  who  lived  there,  to  solicit, 
and  advertise  them  in  their  journey  of  the  temper 
of  that  court. 

They  thought  it  convenient,  since  they  were  to 
desire  a  pass  to  go  from  Paris  into  Spdn,  that 
thCT  shonld  wait  upon  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
and  the  cardinal;  and  likewise  upon 'the  duke  of 
Orieans,  and  the  prince  of  Conde;  who  were  then 
in  a  cabal  against  the  court.  The  prince  of  Conde 
spoke  so  publicly  and  so  wannly  against  the  car- 
dinal, that  most  people  thought  the  cardinal  un- 
done ;  and  he  himself  apprehended  some  attempt 
upon  his  person ;  and  therefore  had  not  in  many 
days  gone  out  of  bis  house,  and  admitted  few  to 
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come  to  him,  and  had  a  strong  guard  in  every 
room ;  so  that  his  fear  was  not  dissembled. 

In  this  so  general  disorder,  the  ambassadors 
declined  any  formal  audiences ;  for  which  their 
equipage  was  not  suitable :  so  the  lord  Cottington 
went  privately  to  the  queoi  i^ent,  who  received 
him  graciously,  and  denred  him  "  to  recommend 
"  her  very  kindly  to  her  brother  the  king  of 
"  Spam,"  without  enlarging  upon  any  thing  else. 
From  her  be  went  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom 
he  found  in  more  disorder ;  and  when  the  ambas- 
sador told  him, "  he  came  to  know  whether  he  had 
"  any  service  to  command  him  into  Spun,"  the 
duke,  who  scarce  stood  still  whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing, answered  aloud,  "  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
"  with  Spain ;"  and  so  went  hastily  into  another 
room;  and  the  lord  Cottington  then  withdrew. 
"They  intended  both  to  have  gone  together  to  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  and  to  the  cardinal.  But  when 
they  sent  to  the  prince,  he  wisely,  but  with  great 
dvuity,  sent  them  word,  "  that  they  could  not  be 
"  ignorant  of  the  disorder  that  court  was  in,  and 
"  of  the  jcalounes  which  were  of  him;"  and  there- 
fore desired  them  "to  excuse  him,  that  he  did  not 
"  nee  them." 

The  cardinal  appmnted  them  an  hour;  and  met 
them  in  an  outer  room,  and  conducted  them  into 
his  inward  room,  where  they  sat  down  and  con- 
ferred about  half  an  hour,  the  lord  Cottington 
speaking  Spanish,  and  the  cardinal  and  he  confer- 
ruig  wholly  in  the  same  language.  The  cardinal 
acknowletwed  the  apprehension  he  was  in,  in  his 
looks ;  and  took  occasion  in  his  discourse  to  men- 
tion "  the  unjust  displeasure,  which  monsieur  le 
"  prince  had  conceived  against  him."  He  seemed 
earnestly  to  desire  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns; 
and  said,  "that  he  would  give  a  pound  of  his 
"  blood  to  obtain  it ;"  and  desired  the  ambassa- 
dors "  to  tell  don  Lewis  de  Uaio  from  him,  that 
"  he  would  mtii  idl  his  heart  meet  him  upon  the 
"  frontiers ;  and  that  he  was  confident,  if  tney  two 
"  were  tc^[ether  but  three  hours,  they  should  com- 
"  pose  all  difl^rences :"  which  message  he  after- 
wards disavowed,  when  don  Lewis  accepted  the 
motion,  and  was  willing  to  have  met  him.  'When 
they  took  their  leave  of  him,  he  brought  them  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs  in  disorder  enough,  his  guards 
being  very  circumspect,  and  suffering  no  stranger 
to  approach  any  of  the  rooms. 

When  they  had  provided  all  things  for  their 
journey,  and  contracted  with  Blavett,  the  sole 
person  who  could  furnish  coaches  for  the  trans- 
portation of  themselves,  their  baggage,  and  family, 
which  consisted  of  twenty  persons,  and  no  more, 
to  the  Rayo  of  Spain,  within  twenty  days,  for 
which  they  paid  him  in  hand,  before  they  left 
Paris,  fionr  hundred  [HBtoles,  thdr  whole  share  of 
theh*  jonmey  to  that  place  bong  to  be  defrayed, 
as  it  was  very  handsomely,  they  bwan  tii«r  jour- 
ney from  Pniis  upon  Michadmas  day,  and  conti- 
nued it,  without  resting  one  day,  till  they  came  to 
Bourdeaux ;  which  was  then  in  rebellion  a^net 
the  king.  The  city  and  the  parliament  ha3  not 
cnoly  sent  several  complaints  and  bitter  invectives 
against  tiie  duke  of  Espemon,  their  governor,  for 
his  acts  of  tyranny  in  his  government,  but  had 
presumed,  in  order  to  make  his  person  the  more 
ungracious,  to  asperse  his  life  and  manners  with 
those  reproaches  which  they  believed  would  most 
reflect  upon  the  court.  And  the  truth  is,  their 
greatest  quarrel  against  him  was,  that  he  was  a 
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{agt  friend  to  the  cardinal,  and  would  not  be  di- 
vided from  hie  interest.  They  had  driven  the 
dulEe  out  of  the  town,  and  did  not  only  desire  the 
king,  that  he  might  no  more  be  th«r  governor; 
'*  bat  that  his  majesty  would  give  the  government 
"to  the  prince  of  Cond^;"  which  made  their 
complaints  the  less  considered  as  just.  And  it 
was  then  one  of  the  moat  avowed  exceptions  that 
prince  had  against  the  cardinal,  that  he  had  not 
that  government  upon  the  petition  of  Bourdeaux, 
since  he  offered  to  resign  his  of  Burgundy,  which 
was  held  to  be  of  as  much  value,  to  accommodate 
and  repair  the  duke  of  Espemon.  At  Blav,  the 
ambassadors  were  visited  by  the  marshal  of  Plesay 
PrasUn,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  to  treat  with 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  but  could  bring 
them  to  no  reason,  t^ey  poutively  insisting  u^on 
the  remove  of  thdr  old  governor,  and  cotuerrmg 
the  command  upon  the  prince.  When  they  came 
to  Bourdeaux  they  found  the  Chateau  Trompette, 
wluch  Btill  held  for  the  king,  shooting  at  the  town, 
the  town  having  invested  it  very  close,  that  no 
succour  could  He  put  into  them,  the  duke  of 
E^pemon  being  at  his  house  at  Cadilliac,  from 
whence  hia  horse  every  day  infested  the  citizens 
when  they  stirred  out  of  the  town.  Here  the 
ambassadors  were  compelled  to  stay  one  whole 
day,  the  disorders  upon  the  river,  and  in  the 
town,  not  suffering  their  coaches  and  baggage  to 
follow  them  so  soon  as  they  should  have  done, 
lliey  were  here  visited  by  some  counsellors  and 
[uresidents  of  the  parlianient ;  who  professed  duty  to  ' 
their  king,  but  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  duke 
of  Espernon ;  agfunst  whom  they  had  published 
semu  remonstrances  in  print,  and  dedicated  them 
to  the  jmnce  of  Conde.  After  a  day's  rest  there, 
which  was  not  unwelcome  to  tbem,  they  continued 
thnr  journey  to  Bayonne;  and  were  delivered, 
after  they  1^  broken  their  fast  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luce,  upon  the  twentieth  day  from  their  leaving 
Paris,  at  the  Taio ;  where  they  took  boat,  and  in 
an  hoiu-  or  two  they  arrived  at  Girona,  where  they 
lay  that  night,  and  sent  away  to  the  governor  of 
St.  Sebastian's,  that  they  would  be  there  the  next 
day.  In  their  passage  upon  the  river,  they  had 
the  view  of  Fuentarabia,  which  had  been  so  lately 
besieged  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  de 
la  Vtdette,  who  was  duke  of  Espernon;  and  they 
saw  tibe  ruins  the  French  army  had  made  in  aU 
the  places  aiUacent,  the  greyest  part  at  Girona 
itaeli  having  been  bumecC^nd  still  remainii^  un- 
repaired; and  it  was  very  manifest  to  them,  by  the 
discourses  of  all  the  prople  of  that  country,  that 
BO  great  a  consternation  had  sdzed  upon  the 
hearts  of  all  that  people,  tmon  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  that  if  it  had  advanced  to  St.  Sebas- 
tian's, that  important  place  was  so  ill  provided  to 
make  resistance,  that  it  would  have  been  presently 
quitted  to  them,  after  which  Fuentarabia  had  not 
-been  worth  the  contending  for.  Here  they  found 
an  old  priest,  who  governed  the  town,  and  was 
master  of  the  posts,  which  office  he  had  held  when 
the  lord  Cottington  had  been  last  there,  which  was 
when  the  prince  was  in  Spain,  who  was  a  jolly  ' 
talking  man,  and  glad  to  remember  old  stories,  j 
Tfaejr  were  no  sooner  in  their  lodging,  but  the  in- 
quisitors came  to  examine  what  books  they  brought 
into  their  country;  and  at  first,  with  some  rude- 
Bess,  the  chief  of  them  being  a  priest  of  a  large 
an  and  a  verv  barbarous  aspect  and  behaviour, 
they  urged  to  nave  the  view  tn  all  the  books  they 


had,  but  afterwards  ware  contented  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  names  of  them,  subscribed  by  one  of 
tnOT  secretaries;  and  received  a  j^eee  of  eight 
very  thankfully.  The  next  day  they  went  by  the 
river  to  Passage,  and  when  they  came  Out  of  thdr 
boats,  which  were  rowed  by  women,  according  to 
their  privilege  there,  they  found  miUes,  sent  from 
St.  Sebastian's  to  carry  uiem  thither.  About  half 
a  mile  from  the  towa  they  were  met  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Guipuscoa,  don  Antonio  de  Cardinas, 
an  old  soldier,  and  a  knight  of  the  order,  the  cor- 
regidor  and  all  the  magistrates  of  St.  Sebastian's, 
and  the  English  merchants  which  inhabited  there; 
and  were  conducted  by  the  governor  to  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  town,  which  was  provided 
for  their  reception ;  where  they  no  sooner  were, 
than  the  governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates, 
took  thdr  leave  raf  them,  and  left  them  to  thdr 
repose. 

They  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in  their  lodg- 
ing, conferring  with  the  English  merchants,  about 
conveniences  to  proseciUe  their  journey,  when  the 
corregidor  came  to  them,  and  desired  to  speak, 
with  them  in  private,  and  after  some  compliment 
and  apology,  he  shewed  them  a  letter,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  secretary  of  state ;  the  con- 
tents whereof  were,  "  that  when  the  ambassadors 
"  of  the  prince  of  SValea  should  arrive  there,  they 
"  should  be  received  with  all  respect ;  but  that  he 
"  should  find  some  means  to  persuade  them  to 
"  stay  and  remain  there,  till  he  should  give  the 
"  ki^g  notice  of  it,  and  receive  his  fartur  plea- 
'*  sure."  And  at  the  same  time  an  English  mer- 
chant the  town,  who  had  told  them  before,  that 
he  had  letters  from  Madrul  for  them,  and  had 
gone  home  to  f^h  them,  brought  them  a  packet 
from  sir  Ben^jamin  Wright :  who  was  intrusted  by 
them  to  Bohcit  at  Madrid  for  their  pass,  and  for  a 
house  to  be  prepared  for  them.  In  this  letter 
their  pass  was  enclosed,  under  the  same  style,  as 
ambassadors  from  the  prince  of  Wales ;  which  he 
had  observed,  and  desired  to  have  it  mended,  but 
could  procure  no  alteration,  nor  could  he  obtain 
any  order  for  the  providing  a  house  for  them ; 
but  was  told,  "  that  it  should  be  done  time 
"  enough."  This  was  an  unexpected  mortifica- 
tion to  them ;  but  they  seemed  not  to  be  troubled 
at  it,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  stay  there  a  month, 
to  refresh  themselves  after  thdr  kmg  jouniqr,  and 
in  expectation  of  other  letters  from  the  king  their 
master.  The  corridor  offered  to  send  away  an 
express  the  same  night,  if  they  would  write  by 
him,  or  that  he  should  sbly  a  day  or  two  for  their 
letters,  if  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  write;  but 
they  desired  that  the  messenger  might  be  de- 
spatched away  with  all  diligence,  and  they  writ 
their  letters  presently.  They  writ  to  don  Lewis 
de  Haro,  *'  that  the  king  their  master  had  sent 
"  them  his  ambassadors  to  his  cathoUc  majesty, 
"  upon  a&irs  of  the  highest  importance :  that 
"  they  were  come  so  far  on  their  wav,  but  had,  to 
"  their  great  wonder,  met  there  with  a  significa- 
"  tion  of  the  king's  pleasure,  that  they  should 
*'  stay  and  remain  there,  till  tiiey  should  receive 
"his  majesty's  pleasure;  which  troubled  them 
"  not  BO  much,  as  to  find  themsdves  styled  the 
"  ambassadors  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  they 
"  thought  very  strange,  after  his  catholic  majesty 
"  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  king  their  roas- 
ter  before  they  left  him :  they  desired  therefore 
to  know,  whether  thdr  persons  woe  unaccept- 
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"  able  to  hla  catbolic  majeBty,  snd  if  that  were 
"  the  case,  they  would  immediately  return  to  their 
"  master ;  otherwise,  if  his  majesty  were  content 
"  to  receive  them,  they  desired  they  might  be 
"  treated  in  that  manner  as  was  due  to  the  honour ' 
"  and  dignity  of  the  king  their  master."  And  they 
writ  to  sir  Beajamin  Wright,  "to  attend  doa 
"  Lewii,  and  if  he  found  maX  they  were  expected 
"  at  Mai&id,  and  that  tlwy  reformed  the  enron 
**  they  bad  committed,  be  shonld  then  send  two 
"  letten  to  meet  them  at  Victoria,  and  uae  those 
**  importunities,  wbidi  were  neceeiary  for  the 
"  pronding  a  faouee  for  them  waiiut  they  ebould 
«come." 

'HKmgh  the  court  was  then  full  of  bunness, 

bring  in  daily  expectation  of  their  new  queen; 
who  was  landed,  and  at  that  time  within  few  days 
journey  of  Madrid ;  yet  the  very  next  day  after 
the  letter  was  dehvered  to  don  Lewis  de  Haro,  he 
returned  an  answer  foil  of  civility,  and  imputed 
the  error  that  was  committed  to  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  the  secretary;  and  sent  them  new 
passes  in  the  proper  style;  and  assured  them, 
'*  that  they  should  find  a  very  good  welcome  from 
"  his  majestjr."  And  ur  Boijamin  IVright  unt 
them  wmrd,  "that  he  had  received  the  warrant 
"  for  the  provv&ig  the  boaae ;  and  the  officer,  to 
"  whom  it  was  directed,  had  called  upon  him  to 
**  view  two  or  three  houses ;  and  that  don  Lewis 
"  told  him,  tbat,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  a  house 
"  that  pleased  him,  orders  should  be  given  to  the 
"  king's  officers  <k  the  wardrobe  to  furnish  it ; 
"  and  then  when  the  ambassadors  came,  there 
"  shotild  be  one  of  the  king's  coaches  to  attend 
"  them  whilst  they  stayed."  Hereupon  they  made 
haste  in  their  journey,  with  some  satisfaction  and 
conBdence  that  they  should  iind  a  court  not  so 
hard  to  treat  mth,  tbat  could  begin  to  receive 
them  with  so  barefaced  and  formed  an  affront, 
and  then  so  eanly  recede  from  it  with  weak  apo- 
k^pes.  And  it  was  plain  enough,  that  they  heartily 
wished  that  they  had  not  come;  and  imagined 
that  this  might  put  them  to  return  again,  and 
then  were  ashamed  of  thdr  own  expeiuent,  and 
bong  pressed,  chose  rather  to  decline  than  avow 
it :  so  unnatural  a  thing  is  it  for  that  nation  to 
stoop  to  any  ugly  action,  without  doing  it  so  un- 
granoosly,  as  to  confess  it  in  their  own  counte- 
nance, and  qmckly  receding  from  it. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  November  when 
they  left  St.  Sebastian's,  the  weather  yet  conti- 
nuing fair;  and  a  gentieman  of  quahty  of  the 
country  was  appointed  to  accompany  them  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Guipuscoa,  which  was  to  the 
rity  of  Victoria;  and  from  thence  they  entered 
into  Castile.  When  they  came  to  Burgos  the 
magistrates  invited  them  to  see  the  <oro«,  which 
was  performed  the  next  day  to  celebrate  the  ar- 
rival oS  die  queen,  who  was  now  come  to  Madrid, 
and  all  tlw  country  making  their  jUstas.  They 
stayed  tbat  day  to  see  that  fight,  which  was  new 
to  all  but  the  lord  Cottington.  The  runs  b^an 
to  fall,  which  made  their  journey  forward  kss 
pleasant,  yet  not  with  any  great  violence,  as  they 
seldom  do  in  that  cotmtry  in  the  beginning. 

When  they  came  to  Alcavendas,  a  Uttle  town 
belonging  to  the  conde  de  Prono  en  rostra,  within 
three  leagues  of  Madrid,  they  discharged  all  their 
mules  and  Utters,  resolving  to  stay  there  tilt  th^ 
sent  notice  to  the  court  of  their  arrival,  and  sir 
Benjamin  Wright  to  know  what  house  was  pro- 
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vided  for  them :  he  came  to  them,  and  told  them, 
"  all  things  were  in  the  same  state  they  were  when 
"  he  writ  to  them  to  St.  Sebastian's  :  that  though 
"  don  Lewis  gave  him  very  good  words  when  he 
"  came  to  him,  and  seemed  much  troubled  and 
"  angry  with  the  officers  that  the  house  was  not 
"  ve^Ay,  and  the  officers  excused  themselves  upon 
"  the  jollities  the  town  was  in  f  during]  the^«taa, 

which  were  held  every  day  for  the  queen's  ar- 
"  rival,  that  nobody  could  attend  any  particular 
"  affitir,  yet  it  was  evident  there  was  niot  that  care 
"  taken  nom  the  court  that  there  ought  to  have 
"  been,  and  that  don  Alonzo  de  Cardinas  from 
"  England  had  done  the  ambassadors  all  the  iU 
"  offices  possible,  as  if  their  good  reception  in 
"  Spain  would  incense  the  parliament,  and  make 
*'  them  more  propitious  to  France,  which  valued 
"  itself  upon  havmg  driven  all  the  royal  family 
"  from  thence." 

Upon  this  new  mortification,  they  writ  again 
from  thence  to  don  Lewis,  to  desire,  "  that  they 
"  might  not  be  put  to  stay  there  for  want  of  a 
"  house,  and  so  be  exposed  to  contempt."  Nor 
were  they  accommodated  in  that  place  in  anv 
degree.  He  alwajn  answered  their  letters  with 
great  punctnality,  and  with  courtesy  enough,  as  if 
all  things  should  be  ready  by  the  next  daj.  The 
English  merchants,  who  resided  at  Madnd,  came 
every  day  to  vint  them,  but  still  brought  them 
word,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  provi- 
sion made  to  receive  them ;  so  that,  after  a  week's 
stay  in  that  little  town,  and  ill  accommodation, 
they  accepted  the  civil  offer  and  invitation  which 
sir  Benjamin  Wright  made  them,  of  reposing 
themselves  incogmto  in  his  house ;  which  would 
only  receive  their  persons  with  a  valet  de  chambre 
for  each ;  and  the  rest  of  their  family  was  quar- 
tered in  the  next  adjacent  houses  for  the  reception 
of  strangers;  and  so  they  went  privately  in  the  even- 
ing into  Madrid  in  sir  Benjamin  Wright's  coadi, 
having  sent  all  their  servants  before,  and  came  to 
his  house,  where  th^  were  very  conveniently 
lodged,  and  yrben  there  were  good  rooms  hand- 
somelv  fiimished  for  the  reception, of  visitants; 
and  if,  by  his  generonty,  they  bad  not  been  thus 
accommodated,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to 
reproach  and  infamy,  by  the  very  Uttle  respect  they 
received  from  the  court.  Sur  Benjamin  Wright 
was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  fomily  in  Essex;  and 
being  a  younger  brother,  had  been  bred  a  mer- 
chant in  Madrid ;  where,  as  a  merchant,  he  had 
great  business  and  great  reputation,  but  was  of  a 
nature  and  spirit  above  that  employment,  and 
affected  another  and  a  higher,  after  he  had  Uved 
there  above  twenty  years,  and  was  become  a  per- 
fect Spaniard,  not  only  in  the  language,  but  in  the 
generous  part  of  thdr  nature  and  customs,  affected 
horsemanship,  and  the  use  of  his  wetqMn,  and 
excelled  in  both,  and  gave  several  testimonies  of 
his  courage  upon  particular  encounters,  most  with 
his  countrymen,  who,  in  -respect  of  his  bran^  a 
merchant,  exercised  some  ineolencies  towards  him. 
So  that  he  accustomed  himself  to  the  outward 
fausto  of  a  Spaniard  abroad,  and  kept  the  custom 
and  manner  of  his  own  country  at  home,  by  Uving 
plentifully  and  splendidly  in  bis  house,  very  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  that  nation.  He  resolved 
to  give  over  that  profession  of  a  merchant;  and 
having  got  a  very  plentiful  estate  by  it,  he  en- 
tered into  treaties  with  the  ministera  of  state  to 
supply  the  king's  affiurs  upon  such  asuentoa  as 
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were  usuall;rniade,  with  provic^a;  ehips,  and  eup- 
plying  monies  for  those  rarts  of  Italy  and  Flan- 
asn  where  the  public  afiaira,  r^uired  it ;  an  ad- 
Tenture  that  the  merchants  of 'Genoa  were  most 
conversant  in,  and  wherein  many  had  gotten  very 
great  estatefl,  whilst  the  crown  prospered,  and 
made  good  ita  contracts ;  and  in  his  first  entrance 
into  that  kind  of  commerce,  he  had  performed 
some  very  acceptable  services  to  that  king,  and 
got  very  well  himself,  according  to  which  he 
uways  increased  the  expense  and  port  of  his  liv- 
ing. He  married  into  the  family  of  Toledo,  a 
young  lady  who  brought  httle  more  than  her 
noble  blood  into  his  house ;  and  he  wiUingly  took 
care  that  she  should  live  in  an  expense  equal  to 
her  birth.  He  had  always  perforined  great  duty 
to  his  own  king,  and  made  himself  still  grateful 
to  the  English  ambassadors,  by  his  paying  all  re- 
spects to  them,  and  behaving  himself  always  for 
the  honour  of  his  nation ;  and  by  the  ambassa- 
dor's interposition  hit  own  king  made  him  a  ba- 
rotaet;  the  patent  whereof  no  sooner  came  to  his 
bands,  than  he  entered  it  with  the  ocHueio  de  los 
ordines,  and  with  much  difficultv  and  contest  he 
procured  it  to  be  registered;  and  then  was  treated 
with  the  style  of  don  in  aU  places,  which  wiped 
out  the  munory  of  the  mercnant ;  but  in  these 
rontests,  and  the  rhodomontadoes  which  accom- 
panied them  in  the  presents  .he  made,  and  in  the 
whole  course  and  expense  of  his  living,  he  stirred 
up  the  envy  of  the  Spaniard,  and  lost  the  affection 
Of  his  own  countrymen,  that  is,  of  the  merchants, 
for  of  all  others  he  was  well  beloved. 

About  the  year  1640,  when  the  crown  was  very 
much  declined  in  credit,  and  its  necessities  in- 
creased by  the  anticipation  of  all  their  revenue, 
they  had  no  more  security  to  give  for  any  money 
^Ky  borrowed,  but  such  as  broiwht  in  nothing, 
till  the  present  lease  which  had  been  granted 
should  be  ezirired;  so  that  to  make  such  a  security 
to  be  accepted,  they  were  obliged  to  grant  inter- 
est, and  other  too  advantageous  conditione ;  and 
by  this  tranptation  manvwere  drawn  in  to  venture 
their  estates.  The  a^airs  of  Flanders  were  in 
great  distress,  for  supplying  whereof  sir  Benja- 
min Wright,  upon  assurance  from  his  friends  in 
England  and  Flanders,  that  they  would  join  with 
him,  and  assist  him,  made  an  assiento  with  the 
ministers,  that  he  would  presently  pay  so  much 
money  by  the  month  in  ioanders,  upon  such  a 
branch  of  the  revenue  being  assigned  oy  the  king 
to  him  for  so  many  years,  to  l^gin  three  years 
after,  when  the  lease  that  was  on  foot  would  be 
ejqnred ;  so  that  he  was  to  be  oui  of  his  money 
near  three  years  before  he  should  receive  any 
tiling  towards  his  reimbursement;  but  then  he 
diouid  enter  upon  a  revenue  which  would  abund- 
antly satisfy  him  with  principal  and  interest.  He 
performed  nis  part  very  punctually,  expecting  to 
enter  at  his  time  upon  his  asngnation ;  ana  by 
this  means,  and  by  the  same  kinds  of  security, 
the  nraiessities  of  that  time  had  been  provided  for. 
When  the  expiation  of  the  term  drew  near,  by 
which  the  new  assentistaes  were  to  enter  upon 
thdr  several  bairns,  the  necessities  of  the  state 
appeared  to  be  greater  than  before,  by  the  un- 
prosperousneas  of  their  afiairs  in  all  places ;  and 
tiiere  was  now  no  possible  way  in  view  to  provide 
for  the  future  proportionable  supplies.  Hereupon 
the  king  did  make  a  junto  of  divines,  whereof  his 
confessor  was  one,  and  other  eminent  prelates 


1  were  some,  who  were  to  consider  and  certify  the 
I  king,  whether  he  might  with  a  good  conscience 
I  break  his  contract  with  those  men,  whose  money 
he  had  received  already,  and  make  tiiem  satisfac- 
tion some  other  way,  according  as  should  be 
judged  reasonable;  whereby  he  nugfat,  by  taking 
those  hnaa  into  his  own  hands,  upon  whi^ 
others  onght  to  enter,  be  able  to  borrow  and  pro- 
vide money  to  supply  the  crying  necessities  of  the 
crown,  lliis  consultation  was  held  without  call- 
ing any  of  the  parties  concerned  before  them ;  but 
upon  the  information  of  the  ministers  of  state  of 
the  public  necesrity,  and  the  computation  of  the 
immoderate  gun  the  assentistaes  would  recdve,  if 
they  enjoyed  their  bargain,  and  had  the  benefit  of 
all  their  covenants,  the  divines  (not  without  great 
deliberation,  and  contests  between  themselves) 
gave  it  under  th^  names,  "  That  the  king  might 
"  with  a  good  conscience  resume  those  parts  of 
"  his  revenue,  which  he  had  granted  to  others, 
"  into  his  own  hands,  if  he  first  gave  s^isbctioD 
"  to  those  to  whom  such  grants  had  been  made." 
And  when  the  king's  consdence  was  thus  satis- 
fied, a  decree  was  madc^  that  all  those  poaons 
(who  were  dl  named)  to  whom  the  king  had 
granted  such  parts  of  hb  revenue,  (which  were 
fikewise  named,)  and  upon  which  they  were  to 
enter  upon  a  day  to  come,  should  receive  full  sa- 
tis&ction,  and  repayment  of  the  monies  tiiey  had 
adA-anced,  with  mterest,  upon  the  juros  of  the 
crown,  which  should  be  assigned  and  made  over 
to  them  by  a  good  form  in  the  law;  and  that  all 
other  persons,  who  would  advance  monies  for  the 
king's  service,  upon  those  parts  of  his  revenue 
which  he  took  into  his  hands,  should  immediately 
enter  into  the  receipt.  The  juros  are  of  the  nature 
of  our  tenures,  or  of  our  fee- farm  rents,  for  they 
are  not  sU  of  one  kind  nor  of  one  vahw.  Sothat 
men  knew  not  how  to  treat  for  them;  nor  could 
be  morally  sure  that  the  same  might  not  be  sud- 
denly taken  from  them  again,  at  least  by  a  new 
king.  However,  many,  who  only  looked  for  a 
competent  revenue  for  their  money,  made  tolerable 
bargains,  and  rested  contented;  but  they  who  had 
laid  out  more  mone^  than  thdr  own,  or  who  knew 
how  to  employ  their  money  better,  were  undone 
by  the  overture,  and  utterly  refused  to  receive 
them  in  satisfaction ;  but  the  decree  left  them  no 
election,  but  determined  both  points  positively, 
that  they  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
contracts,  but  that  they  should  accept  satisfaction 
by  the  juros.  By  these  means  poor  sir  Benjamin 
was  reduced  into  great  straits,  when  the  king  owed 
him  very  near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  according  to  the  account  then  stated; 
and  some  friends  of  his,  both  in  Bnghmd  and 
Fhmdn?,  were  exceedingly  damnified,  and  othem 
utterlyrdned  by  tlus  decree.  He  himself,  though 
fidlen  from  his  usual  splendour,  and  bis  wife  beinf 
likewise  very  seasonably  dead,  rtall  enjoyed  a , 
house,  into  which  he  received  the  ambassai 
kept  good  horses,  and  a  coach  with  six  mules ; 
and  retained  so  much  of  his  natural  generosit)', 
that  there  appeared  no  want  in  the  condition  of 
his  living;  and  he  hoped  and  expected,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  ambassadors,  to  recrive  some 
justice  from  the  king  in  some  extraor^nary  way. 

The  court  well  enough  knew  of  their  arrival, 
but  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  lord  Cottington 
therefore  sent  to  don  Lewis,  to  desire  that  he 
might  have  a  private  audience  of  him  meoffnito  s 
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which  he  presenUf  consented  to>  and  appointed, 
the  next  morninff,  to  meet  in  the  king's  guden ; 
which  waa  at  euch  a  distance  from  the  court,  that 
it  was  not  in  the  new  of  U>  Hien  they  met  at  the 
hoar:  don  Lewis  was  a  man  of  little  eeranony, 
and  used  no  floorishes  in  his  diaeonnes,  wbich 
made  most  men  hdieve  that  he  said  all  things 
from  his  heart ;  and  he  seemed  to  speak  so  cor- 
dially, that  the  lord  Ck)ttington,  who  waa  not  easy 
to  he  imposed  upon,  did  think  that  they  should 
have  a  house  very  speedily,  and  that  he  had  a 
good  inclination  to  favour  them  in  what  they 
came  about.  He  spoke,  with  more  commotion 
than  was  natural  to  him,  in  the  husiness  of  the 
murder  of  the  king;  excused  all  the  omissionB 
towards  the  ambassadors ;  "  which  shonld  be  re- 
"  paired  out  of  hand,  afier  the  few  days,  which 
"  yet  remained  to  be  spent  in  jSesfos  for  the 
"  queen;  during  which  tnne,  he  sud,  no  officers 
"would  obe^  any  orders  which  diverted  them 
**  from  the  avbt  of  the  trinmidu;  and  wished 
**  that  the  anuMssadors  would  see  the  masque- 
<*  rade  that  afternoon,  and  the  tana  the  day  fol- 


Hw  kird  Cottington  retnmed  home  very  well 
«atisfted ;  and  had  not  been  half  an  hour  m  the 
house,  when  a  gentleman  came  from  don  Leiria 
to  invite  the  ambassadors  to  see  those  exercisM, 
which  are  mentioned  before  j  and  sent  them  woid 
that  there  should  be  places  provided  for  them. 
The  chancellor  went  that  afternoon  to  the  place 
asngned,  where  he  saw  the  masquerade  and  run- 
ning of  the  course.  That  the  masquerade  is  an 
exercise  they  learned  from  the  Moors,  performed 
by  squadrons  hont,  seeming  to  chaive  each 
other  with  great  fieroeness,  with  bncklers  m  thdr 
left  hands,  and  a  Und  <tf  cane  in  their  right; 
wluch,  when  they  came  widdn  little  more  than  a 
horse  length,  th^thrcnrvHh  all  tlw  strength  they 
can,  and  a^unst  them  they  defend  themselves 
with  very  broad  bucklers;  and  as  soon  as  they 
hove  thrown  thnr  darts,  they  whed  about  in  a 
fun  gallop,  till  they  can  turn  to  receive  the  like 
assault  from  those  whom'  they  had  cWged ;  and 
80  several  squadrons  of  twenty  or  five  and  twen^ 
horse  run  round  and  charge  each  other.  It  hatn 
at  first  the  appearance  of  a  martial  exerdse ;  the 
horses  are  very  beantifid,  and  well  adorned,  the 
men  richly  clad,  and  must  be  good  horsemen, 
othenrise  they  could  ntrt  obey  the  qtuck  motion 
and  turns  of  their  horses.  All  the  rest  is  too 
childish:  the  darts  are  nothing  else  hut  plain  hul- 
nuhes  of  the  Idlest  growth.  Aftor  this  they  nm 
the  coune;  whi^  is  like  onr  nmning  at  iSbt  ring, 
•an  tibat  two  men  run  still  together,  and  the 
amftor  hath  the  priz^  a  post  dmdii^  them  at  the 
end.  From  the  start  they  run  their  horses  full 
apeed  abont  fifty  paces,  and  the  judges  are  at  that 
post  to  determine  who  is  first  at  the  end.  There 
the  king  and  don  Lewis  ran  several  courses,  in  all 
which  don  Lewis  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  irin 
any  prize,  thoogh  he  always  lost  it  by  very  little. 
Hie  appearance  of  the  pe<H>le  was  very  great,  and 
the  huues  in  all  the  windows  made  a  very  rich 
show,  otherwise  the  show  itself  had  nottung  won- 
derful. Here  there  happened  to  be  some  sudden 
sharp  words  between  tiu  admirante  of  Castile,  a 
haughty  young  man,  and  the  marquis  de  Uehe, 
the  ddest  son  of  don  Lewis  de  Haro ;  the  iritich 
bang  taken  notice  of,  they  were  both  disnuBsed 
the  sqoadrona  wfaeran  they  wen^  and  otnnmitted 


to  their  chambers.  The  next  day,  and  00  fiff  tw» 
or  three  days  together,  both  the  ambassadors  hiA 
a  box  prepared  nir  them,  to  see  die  tensj  wluch 
is  a  spectacle  very  wonderful,  £fiiwent  from  what 
they  nad  seen  at  Bn^fos,  where  the  bulla  were 
much  tamer,  ami  where  they  were  not  cfaaiged  by 
men  on  horseback,  and  litUe  harm  done. 

Here  the  place  was  very  noble,  being  tKe  mar- 
ket-place, a  very  large  square,  built  with  handsome 
brick  houses,  which  had  all  balconies,  which  wwe 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  very  beautiful  ladies. 
Scaffolds  were  biult  round  to  the  first  storj*,  the 
lower  rooms  being  shops,  and  for  ordinary  use; 
and  in  the  division  of  those  scafiTolds,  all  the  ma- 
gistrates and  officers  of  the  town  knew  their 
places.  The  pavement  of  the  place  was  all  co- 
vered with  gravel,  (which  in  snmmer  time  was 
upon  these  occauona  watered  by  carts  char^;ed 
with  hogsheads  of  water.)  As  soon  aa  the  hng 
comes,  some  ofiicers  clear  the  whole  ground  from 
the  common  people,  so  that  then  is  no  man  seen 
npon  the  plain  hut  two  or  three  algnanla,  magi»- 
tratea  with  thor  small  white  wands.  Then  one  of 
the  four  gates  which  leads  into  tlM  streets  is 
opened,  at  wl^h  the  torreadm  enter,  all  persons 
of  quality  ri^ydad,  and  upon  the  best  horaes  at 
Spain,  everyone  attended  by  Hght  or  ten  or  more 
lackeys,  all  clinqwmt  with  gold  and  silver  lace, 
who  carry  the  spears,  which  their  masters  are  to 
use  agunst  bulls;  and  with  this  entry  many 
of  the  common  people  break  in,  for  which  some- 
times they  pay  very  dear.  The  persons  on  horse- 
back have  all  clcraks  folded  upon  thar  left  shoul- 
der, the  least  disorder  of  which,  much  more  the 
letting  it  fall,  is  a  very  great  disgrace;  and  in 
that  grave  order  they  mareh  to  the  [dace  where 
the  king  sits,  and  aflerdwyhave  made  their  rave- 
reuees,  they  jdace  thenudves  at  a  good  diatawM 
from  one  another,  and  expect  the  bulL  The  bulls 
an  broo^t  in  the  night  before  from  the  moun- 
tains by  uie  people  used  to  that  work,  who  drive 
them  into  the  town  when  nobody  is  in  the  streets, 
into  a  pen  made  far  them,  whidi  hath  a  door, 
which  opens  into  that  large  space;  the  key  where- 
of is  aent  to  the  king,  which  the  king,  when  he 
sees  every  thing  ready,  throws  to  an  alguazil,  who 
carries  it  to  the  officer  that  keeps  the  door,  and 
he  causes  it  to  he  opened,  when  a  tangle  bull  is 
ready  to  come  out.  When  the  bull  enters,  the 
common  people,  who  sit  ovo'  the  door  or  near  it, 
strike  Him,  or  throw  short  darts  with  sharp  points 
ik  steel,  to  provoke  him  to  rage.  He  commonly 
runs  with  all  his  fuiy  against  the  first  man  hie 
sees  on  horseback,  who  watches  him  so  carefully, 
and  avtnds  him  so  deztovusly,  that  when  the 
spectaton  believe  him  to  he  even  between  the 
horns  of  the  buQ,  he  avoids  by  the  quick  turn  of 
hu  hOTse,  and  with  his  lance  strikes  toe  bull  upon 
a  vein  that  runs  through  his  pole,  with  which  m  a 
momrat  he  fidls  down  dead.  But  this  &tal  stroke 
can  never  be  struck,  but  when  the  bull  conies  so 
near  upon  the  turn  of  the  horse,  that  his  horn  even 
touches  the  rider's  leg,  and  so  is  at  such  a  distance 
that  he  can  shorten  his  lance,  and  use  the  full 
strength  of  his  arm  in  the  blow.  And  they  who 
are  the  most  skilful  in  the  exercise  do  frequenter 
kill  the  beast  with  such  an  exact  stroke,  insomuch 
as  in  a  day  two  or  three  fall  in  that  manner :  hut 
if  they  nnss  the  Ton,  it  only  gives  a  wound  that 
the  more  enrages  him.  Somrames  the  boll  runs 
mth  ao  mrnhfiercenea*, (for  if  be eacflpes the fint 
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-man,  he  runs  upon  die  reat  as  they  are  in  his  vay,) 
that  he  gores  the  horse  vith  his  horns.*  that  hia 
guts  come  out,  and  he  falls  hdan  the  rider  can 
get  from  his  back.  Sometunea,  by  the  strength  of 
•his  neck,  be  xaisea  bone  and  man  from  the 
ground,  and  throws  both  down,  and  then  the 
greatest  danger  is  another  gore  upon  the  ground, 
jfn  any  of  these  disgnuea,  or  any  other  hy  which 
4he  rider  comes  to  be  ^amoanted,  he  is  obliged  in 
honour  to  take  his  revenge  upon  the  hull  by  hia 
sword,  and  upon  his  head,  towards  which  the 
•tanders  by  assist  him  by  running  after  the  bull 
and  hockiiig  him,  by  which  he  falls  upon  his 
hinder  1^;  but  before  ihaX  execution  can  be 
-done,  a  good  bull  hath  his  revenge  upon  many 
poor  fellows.  Scmietimes  he  is  so  unruly  that 
nobody  dares  to  attack  him,  and  then  the  king 
calls  for  hia  mastiflb,  whereof  two  are  let  out  at  a 
tim^  and  if  they  cannot  master  him,  hut  are 
themsdves  killed,  as  frequently  they  are,  the  king 
thai*  as  a  hut  refuge,  oills  Unc  the  English  mas- 
tifi,  (tf  whidi  they  seldom  turn  above  one  at  a 
time ;  and  he  rarely  misses  of  taking  the  bull  and 
holdhig  him  hy  the  nose  till  the  men  run  in ;  and 
after  they  have  hocked  him,  they^uicklv  kill  him. 
In  one  of  those  days  there  were  no  tewer  than 
rixteen  horses,  as  good  as  any  in  Spain,  the  worst 
of  which  would  that  very  morning  have  yielded 
three  hundred  pistoles,  killed,  and  four  or  five 
men,  besides  many  more  of  both  hurt :  and  some 
men  remain  perpetually  maimed:  for  after  the 
horsemen  have  done  as  much  aa  they  can,  they 
withdraw  themselves,  and  then  some  accustomed 
nimble  fellows,  to  whom  money  is  thrown  when 
theyperfonn  thnr  feats  with  skiU,  stand  to  recdve 
ibt  Indl,  whereof  the  worst  are  reserved  till  the 
last:  and  it  it  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  with  what 
«teadine8B  those  fiellowi  will  stand  a  full  career  of 
■the  buO,  and  hf  a  little  oniek  motion  upon  one 
loot  avoid  him,  and  lay  a  hand  upon  his  Wn,  as 
if  be  guided  him  frtnn  him;  but  then  the  next 
standerB  by,  who  have  not  the  same  activi^,  com- 
monly pay  for  it,  and  there  is  no  day  without 
much  mischief.  It  is  a  very  barbarous  exercise 
and  triumph,  in  which  so  many  men's  hves  are 
lost,  and  sdways  ventured ;  hut  so  rooted  in  the 
afiections  of  that  nation,  that  it  is  not  in  the  king's 

Sower,  they  say,  to  suppress  it,  though,  if  he  wa- 
ked it  enough,  he  mignt  forbear  to  oe  ]H^nt  at 
it.  There  are  three  festival  days  in  the  year, 
whereof  midsimuner  is  one,  on  which  the  people 
hold  it  to  be  their  right  to  be  treated  with  these 
spectades,  not  only  in  great  cities,  where  they  are 
nero:  di8q)pointea,  but  in  very  ordinary  towns, 
whore  there  are  places  inrovided  for  it.  Besides 
those  orduiary  annual  days,  upon  any  extraordi- 
narr  accident  of  joy,  as  at  this  time  for  the  arrival 
<tf  tne  queen,  upon  the  birth  of  the  king's  diildren, 
or  any  aignal  victory,  these  triumphs  are  repeated, 
which  no  ecclesiastiod  censures  or  authority  can 
suppress  or  discountenance.  For  pope  Pius  the 
Finn,  in  the  time  of  Phihp  the  Second,  and  very 
probably  with  his  approbation,  if  not  upon  his 
desire,  published  a  buU  against  the  toroe  in  Spain, 
'Which  is  still  in  force,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
'  nobody  should  be  capable  of  Christian  burial  who 
lost  hiB  life  at  those  spectacles,  and  that  every 
clergyman  who  should  he  present  at  them  stood 
€x communicated  ipto  facto:  and  yet  there  is 
always  one  <tf  the  laigest  galloies  asugned  to  the 
•office  of  the  inquisition  and  the  chief  of  the  detgy. 


which  is  always  filled ;  besides  that  many  religious 
men  in  their  habits  get  other  places ;  only  the  Je- 
suits, out  of  their  submission  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  are  never  present  there,  hut 
on  those  days  do  always  appcnnt  some  such  solemn 
exerdse  to  be  poformed,  uat  oUigea  their  whdo 
body  to  be  together. 

TTiere  was  another  accident,  upon  one  of  these 
days,  the  mention  whereof  is  not  unfit  to  shew  the 
discipline  and  severity  of  that  nation  in  the  obser- 
vation of  ordn.   It  was  remembered,  that  at  the 
last  masquerade,  the  admirante  and  the  marquis 
of  liche  were  sent  to  their  chambers :  and  after- 
wards, the  matter  being  examined,  they  were  both 
commanded  to  leave  the  town,  and  retire  each  to 
a  house  of  his  own,  that  was  within  three  or  four 
leagues  of  the  town.   The  marquis  of  Liche  was 
known  to  have  gone  the  next  day,  and  nobody 
doubted  the  same  of  the  admirant^  those  orders 
bedng  never  disputed  ac  disobeyed.  The  kin^^ 
goiiu  :  to  the  <oro«,  either  himMlf  ffiacemed  at 
anouer  bsloOT.  or  somebody  dse  advertised  him 
of  it,  that  the  anchesSjwho  was  wife  to  the  admi* 
rante,  was  there;  and  said,  "he  knew  that  ladjr 
"  was  a  woman  of  mwe  honour  than  to  come  out 
"  of  her  house,  and  be  present  at  the  jSesto,  whilst 
"  her  husband  was  under  restraint,  and  in  the 
"king's  displeasure;"  and  therefore  concluded 
that  &r  husband  was  likewise  there ;  and  there- 
upon sent  an  alguaril  to  that  room,  with  command 
to  examine  carenilly  with  his  eye,  whether  the  ad- 
mirante was  there ;  for  there  appeared  none  but 
women.  The  admirante  bdng  a  young  rash  man, 
much  in  the  king's  favour,  and  a  gentleman  cif 
hia  bedchamber,  thought  he  might  undisoemed 
Bee  the  truunph  ttf  that  day;  and  therefore  caused 
lumaelf  to  be  drened  m  the  haUt  of  a  lad^,  >i^ch 
his  ue  wmild  weQ  bear,  and  forced  hia  wife  to  go 
mthnim;  who  exceedingly  resisted  his  eonunands, 
well  knowing  to  what  r«)roach  she  expcMcd  her 
own  honour,  though  she  had  no  fear  of  his  being 
discovered.   The  alguazil  browht  the  king  word, 
that  he  was  very  sure  that  ue  admirante  was 
there,  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  sat  next  his 
wife  among  many  other  ladies.   Whereupon  the 
king  sent  the  officer  to  apprehend  him  in  the  habit 
he  was  in,  and  to  carry  him  to  his  (the  officer's) 
own  house.  And  as  soon  as  the  king  returned  to 
the  palace,  there  was  an  order  that  the  alguazil 
should  the  next  morning  carry  the  admirante  to 
Vatladolid,  four  days  journey  from  Madrid,  where 
he  had  a  house  of  his  own;  where  he  was  confined 
not  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  that  dty;  and  under 
this  restraint  he  ronamed  fin-  the  space  of  fiill 
three  years :  so  penal  a  thing  it  is  amongst  that 
people,  for  any  man,  of  how  great  quality  soever, 
(th^  was  not  in  Spain  a  man  of  greater  than  the 
admirante  of  Castile,)  to  disobey  or  elude  the  judg- 
ment <^  the  king. 

Though  it  is  not  the  course  for  ambassadors  to 
make  their  visits  to  those  who  come  last,  before 
they  recdve  the  first  audience  from  the  king,  yet 
the  very  night  they  came  to  the  town,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  sent  to  congratulate  their  arrival, 
and  to  know  what  hour  they  would  assign  of  the 
next  day  to  recMve  a  virit  from  him;  to  which 
they  returned  their  acknowledgments,  and  that 
when  they  obtained  thdr  audience  of  the  king, 
they  would  be  ready  to  receive  that  honour  from 
him.  However,  the  very  next  day  he  came  to  visit 
them;  and  he  was  no  sooner  gonc^  butthe  Ge^ 
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^ii«mbaBnd<»-,iiot  Koding  notice  till  he  was  at 
tte  bottom  of  the  stain,  UkewiBe  came  to  them ; 
and  then  the  other  ambassadora  and  pahlic  minwu 
tere  to<ric  their  times  to  make  their  visits,  withoat 
attending  the  audience.  There  was  one  thing  very 
notable,  that  all  the  foreign  ministers  residing  then 
m  Madrid  (the  English  ambassadors  and  the  resi- 
dent of  Denmark  only  excepted)  were  Italian,  and, 
VenetiaD,  subjects  of  the  great  duke. 
Juho  RoapigKosi,  nuncio  for  the  pope,  was  of  Pis- 
tqja,  and  so  subject  to  the  duke  of  Florence,  a 
grave  man,  and  at  that  time,  save  that  his  health 
waa  not  gjod,  like  to  come  to  what  he  was  after- 
wda,  to  be  pope,  as  he  was  Clement  the  IXth- 
Hie  emperor's  ambassador,  the  manjuis  of  Gnma, 
ma  likewise  an  Itahan,  and  a  subject  of  Florence: 
be  had  been  general  of  one  of  the  emperor's  ar- 
™m,  waa  soat  afterwards  ambassador  to  Ma- 
dnd.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  parts;  and  the  re- 
nwnng  the  conde  duke  Ulirarei  from  court  waa 
imputed  to  his  artifice.  He  made  the  match  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  present  queen,  for  which 
ne  ocpected  to  have  the  cap  of  a  (Ordinal,  and  had 
received  it,  if  he  had  not  died  before  the  following 
creation,  the  cardinal  of  Hesse  being  nominatS 
by  the  emperor  upon  his  death.  He  waa  a  man 
of  an  imperioiu  and  insolent  nature,  and  capable 
of  any  temptation,  and  nobody  more  glad  of  his 
death  than  nig  own  servants,  over  whom  he  was  a 
gnat  tyrant.   The  ambassador  of  Venice 

a  noble  Venetian,  was  a  man,  as  all  that 
™tion  is,  of  great  civility  and  much  profession. 
He  was  the  firet  who  told  the  ambassadors  that 
the  Ung  their  master  had  a  resident  at  Venice, 
wfauh  was  Mr.  KiUigrew;  which  they  did  not  at 
firat  believe,  having,before  they  left  St.  Germain's, 
dmoaded  the  king  from  that  purpose;  but  afler- 
warde  his  majesty  was  prevailed  upon,  only  to 
gratify  him,  that  in  that  capacity  he  might  borrow 
money  of  English  merchants  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence, which  he  did,  and  nothing  to  the  honour  of 
his  master,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the 
republic  for  his  vicious  behaviour,  of  which  the 
Venetian  ambassador  complained  to  the  king, 
when  he  came  afterwards  to  Paris. 

Hie  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Poland  was  like- 
wise a  Florentine,  who  was  much  in  fevour  with 
the  king  Vladislaus,  from  whom  he  was  sent,  and 
continued  by  king  Casimir.  He  had  lived  in  great 
Bfdendonr;  but  by  his  vicious  course  of  life,  and 
■Mne  miacairiages,  he  fell  very  low,  and  was  re- 
Toked  with  some  dreomstaBces  of  dishonour.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  great  wit,  if  it  had  not  aerred  him 
to  very  ill  purposes. 

The  ambassador  of  Fkmnice  wu  a  antgect  of  his 
masio',  and  an  abbot,  a  grave  nian;  and  though 
lie  was  frequently  called  ambassador,  he  was  m 
truth  but  resident;  which  was  discovered  by  a 
contest  he  had  with  the  Denmark  resident  for 
place,  who  alleged  that  the  other  was  no  more 
than  resident;  which  was  true;  and  made  the 
discovery  that  the  Florentine  sent  no  arabassa- 
don  to  Madrid,  because  they  are  not  suffered 
to  cover,  which  they  use  to  do  in  many  other 
courts. 

The  archduke  of  Inspruck's  minister  was  like- 
irise  a  Florentine,  and  had  been  bred  in  Spain, 
and  was  a  knight  <tf  the  order,  and  supported  the 
character  npon  a  small  assignation  from  his  mas- 
ter, for  some  benefit  and  ravuitaga  it  gave  him 
in  nc^godations  and  pntencea  he  had  in  ^  court. 


The  resident  of  Denmark  waa  don  Henriqae 
WilWnsmi,  (he  waa  afterwards  called  Bosewdl,  V 
who  came  secretary  to  Hannibal  Zested  who  had 
been  the  year  before  ambaandor  in  that  court,  and 
lived  in  extraordinary  splendour,  as  all  the  north- 
em  ministers  do,  woo  nave  not  their  allowance 
from  the  king,  but  from  a  revenue  that  is  pur- 

EDsely  set  aside  for  that  kind  of  service.  When 
e  went  away,  he  left  this  gentleman  to  remain 
there  as  resident.  He  was  a  grave  and  a  sober 
man,  wiser  than  most  of  his  nation,  and  lived 
with  much  more  plenty,  and  with  a  bettu-  reti- 
nue, than  any  other  miniater  of  &at  rank  in  that 
court. 

Hiey  had  not  been  many  days  in  Madrid,  when 
don  Lewis  sent  them  the  news  isi  the  imprisonment 
of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  the  prince  fif  Conti,  and 
die  duke  of  JLongueville,  and  that  marshal  Tu- 
renne  waa  fled  into  Flanden :  ao  much  had  th* 
fflirdin^  improved  his  con£tkm  frcan  the  time 
that  diey  had  l^Faria.  Thne  was  yet  no  house 
provided  for  tiusm,  which  they  took  very  heavily, 
and  believed  tiiat  it  might  advance  the  business, 
if  they  had  once  a  pubuc  reception  as  ambassa- 
dors, and  therefore  they  resolved  to  dmiand  an 
audience.  Don  Lewis  came  to  be  advertised,  that 
the  ambassadors  had  pre^aied  moummg  for 
themselves  and  all  their  train  against  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  true,  for  they  thought  it  the  most 
proper  dress  for  them  to  appear  in,  and  to  demand 
assistance  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  master, 
it  being  yet  within  the  year ;  but  don  Lewis  sent 
to  them,  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  whole  court 
was  in  gtUa  upon  the  joy  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king,  and  to  give  the  queen  a  cheerful  reception^ 
they  could  not  dishonour  the  festival  by  appear< 
ing  in  hit«,  which  the  king  could  not  w&  tnl» 
uiuindly;  whidi,  he  said,  ne  thongl^  fit  to  ad- 
vertise toem  of,  out  of  frieoidsldp,  and  without  any 
authority.  Whereupon,  as  well  to  comphr  in  an 
affidr  which  seemed  to  have  somewhat  of  reason 
of  it,  as  out  ai  apprehension  that  from  hence  they 
might  take  occasion  to  defer  their  audience,  they 
changed  their  purpose,  and  caused  new  clothea 
to  be  made,  and  then  sent  to  demand  thdr  audi- 
ence; upon  the  subject  wherettf,  and  what  fol- 
lowed of  the  n^foeiation,  the  relation  shall  bft 
continued. 

It  may  not  he  thought  unnatural  or  impertinent 
to  the  work  in  hand,  to  make  this  digression  upon 
this  embassy,  and  to  enlar^  upon  many  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  it,  and  to  make  a  short 
description  of  thdr  reception  m  that  conrt*  of  th» 
fmnahty  and  constitution  of  it,  and  (tf  the  natora 
and  humoor  ctf  that  pe(^de,  which  seem  fordgn  to 
the  afiaira  of  England.  But  since  Uie  king,  aftcp 
his  leaving  fsm,  remtuned  in  Jersey  for  many 
montlu,  wmting  such  a  revolution  as  nught  aa> 
minister  an  opportunity  and  occasion  to  him  to 
quit  that  retirement,  in  all  which  time  there  waa 
no  action  or  counsel  to  be  mentioned  at  present, 
and  this  beiny  the  first  and  the  only  embassy,  in 
which  his  majesty's  person  was  represented,  until 
his  blessed  return  into  England,  (for  though  some 
other  persona  were  aft«vards  sent  to  other  princes, 
with  commissions  to  perform  that  function,  if  thw- 
found  encouragement  so  to  do,  yet  none  assumed' 
that  character,  nor  were  treated  as  such  in  any 
othOT  court  in  Christendom,  Spain  only  ezcepted,f 
it  may  thertibre  be  reasonably  Uioaght  a  matenal 
■  part  of  this  histoiy  even  to  give  sucn  ^nlalioaef 
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Ihu  nc^fodation,  that  it  may  appeu-  what  sense 
other  kings  and  princes  had  of  those  rerolutions 
in  Enghmdi  ana  of  the  muerable  condition  to 
which  this  yoimg  innooent  prince  vas  reduced, 
when  it  was  folly  pessedto  them  in  themost  effi- 
eadoos  terms  possible^  in  which  it  was  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  to  which  it  was  very  hard  to  avoid 
giving  some  cat^pirieal  answer;  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  their  reception  and  treatment  servra 
to  illustrate  those  particulars;  and  therefore  we 
shall  jproceed  farther  in  the  relation  thereof. 

Before  their  audience,  (which  they  importuned 
far,  before  they  could  procure  any  house  to  be 
assigned  for  their  habitation,  as  that  which  would, 
as  it  did,  accelerate  the  other,)  don  Lewis  de  Haro 
sent  them  word  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  anid  that  marshal  Turenne  had  made 
his  esG^  into  Flanders  ^  the  news  whereof  gave 
timt  court  much  trouble ;  for  they  had  promised 
themsdves  a  better  harvest  from  uiat  seed,  which 
they  had  carelblly  and  industriously  sown,  and 
that  the  cai^inal,  whom  tbey  perfectly  hated,  wouhl 
he  totally  su^^Hressed,  and  all  his  power  entarely 
taken  from  him ;  which,  they  conelnded,  would 
forthwith  produce  a  peace,  which  was  no  less  de- 
nred  in  France  than  in  Spun;  or  that  those 
princes,  and  all  thdr  d^iendants,  would  appear  in 
arms  in  that  kingdom;  by  which  thev  should  be 
able  to  recover  much  of  what  they  had  lost  in 
Flanders ;  the  hopes,  of  either  of  which  appeared 
now  blarted  by  this  unexpected  and  niwated 
power  of  the  cardinal. 

Upon  the  day  assigned  for  the  audience,  it  being 
resolved  that,  when  they  had  ended  with  the  king, 
ibey  should  likewise  have  their  au^ence  with  the 
queen,  don  Lewis  de  Haro  sent  horses  to  tli^ 
lodging,  for  the  aceonmiodattcm  (tf  the  ambassa- 
dms,  uid  their  servants :  it  bdn^^  the  fiuhirai 
that  couit,  that  the  ambassadors  nde  to  thdr  first 
audience.  And  so  they  rode,  bong  attended  by  all 
thdr  own  servants,  and  all  the  English  merchants 
who  lived  in  the  town,  together  with  many  Irish 
officers  who  were  in  ^  service  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  all  on  horseback;  so  that  their  cavalcade 
appeared  veiy  iaii,  all  the  coechea  of  the  ambas- 
sadors likewise  following  them.  In  thia  manner 
they  came  to  the  court  about  ten  of  the  clock  in 
^e  morning,  being  conducted  by  [an  officer],  who 
had  been  sent  to  their  lodging,  and  rode  with 
them  to  the  court. 

Through  several  rooms,  where  there  was  only 
one  officer,  who  attended  to  open  and  shut  the 
doors,  they  came  to  the  room  next  that  where  his 
majes^  was ;  where,  after  a  little  stay,  whilst  their 
eonductor  went  in  and  out,  they  found  the  king 
standing  npri^i^  wi&  his  back  against  the  wall, 
and  the  ^frandees  at  a  distance,  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, against  the  wall.  When  they  had  made  their 
■evnal  respects,  and  came  to  the  king,  he  Hghtly 
moved  his  hat,  and  bid  them  cover.  The  lord 
Cottington  spoke  only  general  thinf^s,  "of  the 
**  confidence  the  king  hM  in  his  majesty's  kind- 
"  nsss,  and  that  hebeUeved  his  condition  such,  as 
"  that  all  the  kings  of  the  world  were  concerned 

to  vindicate  the  wrong  he  sustained :  that  this 
"  was  the  first  embassy  he  had  sent,  relying  more 
"  upon  the  honour  of  his  maiesty's  nature  and 
**  generosity,  than  upon  any  ower  jmnce;"  with 
discourses  of  the  same  natue :  then  tliey  j^Ksmted 
their  credentiaU. 


The  iting  expressed  a  v^  tender  sense  of  Aft 

king's  coalition,  and  acknowledged  "  that  it  am- 
"  cemed  all  kings  to  join  together  for  the  pimish- 
**  meat  of  such  an  imtnoiis  rebcllioo  and  parricide  ; 
**  and  if  his  own  afiam  would  permit  it,  he  would 
'*  be  the  first  that  would  unckrtake  it ;  but  that 
"  they  could  not  but  know  how  full  his  hands 
"  were ;  and  whilst  he  had  so  powerful  an  adver- 
"  eary  to  contend  with,  he  could  hardly  defend 
**  himself ;  but  that  when  there  should  be  a  peace 
"  with  Ftance,"  (which  he  desired,)  "  the  king» 
"  lus  sobiino,"  (fn-  so  he  still  called  the  long,  his 
nephew,)  should  find  all  he  could  expect  from 
"  ;  m  the  mean  time  be  would  be  rrady  to  do 
"  all  that  was  in  his  power  towards  his  assistance 
"  and  relief."  After  the  £i>rmal  part  was  ovw,  the 
king  asked  many  questions,  most  with  rebtence  to 
his  sister,  the  queen  of  Fiance;  and  diacouned 
very  int^igentiy  of  every  tlung ;  wo  that  hiadfr- 
fects  piDceeded  only  fnmi  the  lazbwas  (tf  Us  mind, 
not  from  any  want  of  understanding;  and  ha 
seemed  thai,  when  be  was  about  dght  and  fortjr 
years  of  age,  to  have  ^reat  vigour  of  hody,  having 
a  dear  rudcty  omplexion ;  yet  he  had  beenaceos* 
tomed  to  fevers  from  lus  debauches  with  women, 
by  which  he  was  much  wasted. 

F^m  the  king  they  were  conducted  to  the 
queen ;  idio  used  very  few  words,  and  spoke  so 
low,  that  she  could  scarce  be  heard ;  she  stood,  in 
the  same  manner  the  kin^  £d,  against  a  wall, 
and  her  ladies  on  both  sides  as  the  grandees  ^d ; 
the  infanta  at  a  littk  distance  from  ner,  to  whom 
likewise  they  passed  a  compliment  from  thdr  mas- 
ter.  The  queen  was  then  about  ds^iteen  years 

not  tdl,  round  faced,  and  ioduned  to  be  fid. 
The  in&nta  was  much  lower,  as  she  ought  to  be 
by  her  age,  but  of  a  very  lovely  comidenon,  with-> 
out  anyhelp  ot  art,  wmch  every  one  else  in  the 
room,  thequeen  herself,  wasbeholden  to;  and  she 
was  then  the  fullest  (tf  sprit  and  wit  of  any  lady  in 
Spun,  whidi  she  had  not  imivoved  afterwards, 
wnen  she  had  more  years  upon  her.  Their  audi- 
ence ended,  they  returned,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
made  all  thdr  visits,  as  well  to  don  Lewis  and  to 
all  the  other  counsellors  as  to  the  ambassadors ; 
and  at  last  they  had  a  house  provided  for  them  in 
the  Calle  de  Aleala,  belonging  to  the  marquis  of 
Villa  Magna,  to  whom  theking  paid  four  hundred 
pounds  aterliigby  theyear;  a  good  house,  wherein 
three  grandees  had  hved ;  and  yet,  after  it  was 
put  into  their  hands,  they  were  compelled  to  defer 
their  remove  for  at  least  a  week,  to  devise  a  place 
where  to  nudm  a  kitchen,  th^  bdiw  no  chimney 
in  the  house,  \kA  in  the  garrets,  and  of  those  not 
OM  big  enough  to  roast  a  joint  of  meat;  butralher 
hearths,  upon  which  several  pipkins  migfat  be  set 
together,  according  to  the  custom  and  manner 
Unng  tlwre  in  the  greatest  fomiUes.  So  that  tbne 
being  a  stable  adjoming  to  the  house,  they  were 
compelled  to  build  a  chimney  and  ovens  there, 
which  accommodated  them  well.  All  the  rooms 
of  reception  and  entertainment  were  well  ftimished 
out  of  the  lung's  wardrobe,  with  tapesta7-hanging8 
and  churs,  which  were  dianged  upon  the  change 
of  the  season,  with  a  cloth  of  state,  and  two  very 
good  beds  for  the  ambassadors  themsdves ;  but 
they  were  put  to  hire  all  beds  and  other  necessa- 
ries for  the  accommodation  of  their  retinue  and 
servants.  The  king's  coach  ahntys  wnled  upon 
them  at  their  door.  So  that  they  bmn  to  be  at 
much  mora  ease,  and  looked  more  like  imbaiiMi 
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dors  than  tfacf  bid  done,  and  hegtn  to  think  of 
thdr  n^oditioii;  and  in  regard  that  the^  had  no 
lenant  who  nndnitood  any  thing  of  the  court,  to 
be  smt  up  and  down 'to  denumd  audienoes,  and 
who  undentoodwhat  finrn  and  method  wai  to  be 
obacrred  at  home  apon  the  reception  of  visits, 
and  to  advise  the  anrants  how  they  were  to  be- 
have thenudveB  on  those  occasions,  they  enter- 
tained Qiristopher  Winnebank,  a  rounger  son  of 
secretary  Winnebank,  to  serve  tnem.  He  had 
been  bred  at  Magdalen  Ck)llege  in  Oxford,  and 
sent  from  thence,  when  he  was  a  yoiuig  man,  by 
his  father,  into  Spain  to  understand  that  court 
under  the  countenance  of  the  lord  ambassador 
Hopton,  who  received  him  into  his  house  as  a 
frieiMl  for  his  Cather'a  sake ;  where  he  lived,  made 
much  t)f,  till,  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  family, 
he  feU  in  love  wi^  a  woman,  who  deprived  him  of 
the  eonvemency  he  had  of  fiving  in  the  ambas- 
aador*!  hooac^  and  hroiwht  him  no  other  way  of 
mbmstanes;  sothathiauither'Bmisfcntune&lfing 
out  about  the  same  time,  he  was  reduced  to 
pover^,  baring  only  by  change  of  his  religion 
made  oimsdf  the  more  c^nble  of  receiving  obli- 
gation from  the  court,  iidiuh,  in  regard  of  former 
good  offices  they  had  reeoved  from  his  father, 
prmnised  him  some  pension,  which  they  did  not 
pay ;  HO  that  this  relation  to  the  ambassadors  was 
very  wdcome  and  convenient  to  him;  and  his 
service  was  useful  to  them,  being  a  perfect  Spaniard, 
and  an  honest  man.  Sir  Benjamin's  kindness  was 
fltiU  rery  necessary  to  them;  for  as  they  had  in- 
trusted  him  to  receive  their  mo  dot  which  was 
returned  from  Antwerp,  so  he  issuea  it  out  to  the 
nunor-domo  as  there  was  occasion,  and  contracted 
with  the  dispMuen,  and  did  many  other  good 
offices  for  them:  which  good  intelligence  con- 
tinued between  them  during  the  time  of  their  stay 
there. 

It  will  not  be  unseasonable  in  this  place  to  take 
a  view  of  the  state  of  that  court  at  tins  time,  and 
of  the  kingdom,  that  it  may  be  the  less  wondered 
at,  that  an  embassy,  which  nad  no  other  end  than 
to  procure  relief  and  support  for  a  distressed 
prince,  had  no  better  effect. 

The  council  of  state  at  this  time  consisted  of 
don  Lewis  de  Haro,  the  duke  de  Medina  de  los 
Tones,  duke  de  Mounterey,  marquis  of  Castille 
Roden^,  marquis  de  Vall-Periso,  the  conde  of 
Castriho,  and  don  Francisco  de  Melo ;  there  were 
no  more  rending  in  that  court  then ;  the  duke  de 
Medina  Geli  residing  constant^  at  hisgorenunent 
ofSt.  Luear;  themarquis  of  Leganeshdng  gene- 
ral against  Ftatugal,  and  so  renuined  at  &&joz, 
and  came  seldom  to  Madrid;  and  the  dnke  of 
Arcos  stood  confined  to  his  bouse,  since  the  defec- 
tion of  Naples  iriien  it  was  wader  his  govenunent  j 
and  the  conde  do  Pignoranda  [was]  not  yet  come 
out  of  Flanders. 

Don  Lends  was  as  absolute  a  favourite  in  the 
eyes  of  his  master,  had  as  entire  a  disposal  of 
lul  his  affections  and  faculties,  as  any  fiivourite  of 
that  age ;  nor  was  any  thing  transacted  at  home 
or  abroad,  but  by  his  direction  and  determination : 
and  yet  of  all  the  favourites  of  that,  or  any  other 
time,  no  man  ever  did  so  little  alone,  or  seemed 
less  to  enjoy  the  ddight  and  empire  of  a  favourite. 
In  ibe  most  ordinary  occmTenM,  wluch,  for  the 
difficulty,  reqmred  ntUe  ddiberaticn,  and  in  lia 
natore  of  them  required  expedition,  he  would  ^ve 
no  OEder  wiUiont  umttsl  amsnltationwith  the  rest 


of  the  council ;  which  hindered  despatch,  and  made 
his  parts  the  moce  suspected,  and  his  power  the 
more  grumUed  and  mtumored  at.  He  was  son  of 
the  marqaisofGwiHo^  who  had  married  the  sister 
<rf  Olivarei,  and  had  been  before  his  fevoura  put 
aboot  the  person  of  the  king,  bong  about  the  same 
age  wi^  his  majesty,  and  &d  so  grown  up  in  his 
affection,  and  wbb  not  thought  to  have  been  dis- 

E leased  at  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle,  but  rather  to 
ave  contributed  to  it,  though  he  did  not  succeed 
in  that  in  many  years,  nor  seemed  to  be  concerned 
in  any  business  tiU  after  the  death  of  the  then 
queen,  and  was  rather  drawn  into  it  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  king's  affection,  who  had  a  great 
kindness  for  his  person,  than  by  the  ambition  of 
his  own  nature,  or  any  d^ight  in  business.  His 
education  had  not  fitted  him  for  it,  and  his  natural 
parts  were  not  sharp,  yet  his  industry  was  grea^ 
and  the  more  commendable  because  his  nature 
had  some  repugnancy  to  U,  and  his  aqxaieikee  had 
so  fitted  him  for  it,  that  he  never  spoke  imper- 
tinentiy,  and  ^coursed  reasmiably  and  weightily 
upon  aJl  subjects.  Hewaa  of  a  mdanchoUc  com- 
plezion ;  seldom  smiled,  and  was  very  hypochon- 
driack ;  which,  it  may  be,  was  the  reason  that  he 
did  not  trust  himseU  in  himself,  which  was  hia 
defect.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  honest  and  wall 
natured  man,  and  did  very  rarely  manifest  his 
power  in  acta  of  oppression,  or  hardheartedneaa ; 
which  made  him  grateful  enough  to  most  parti- 
cular men,  when  ne  was  hated  enough  by  the 
generality.  His  port  and  grandeur  was  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  either  of  the  French  cardinals  i 
who  were  aaccesnvely  fimmrites  during  his  ad- 
ministration. Nordid  he  afiect  wealth  as  they  did* 
not  leaving  a  fortune  belund  bun  mncfa  improved 
by  bis  own  industry:  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  thaft 
the  afl&irs  <^  Spain  declined  more,  in  the  time  they 
were  under  his  government*  than  at  any  time 
before ;  and  that  less  was  done  with  the  consump- 
tion of  so  much  money,  than  mi^t  have  been 
expected.  But  it  must  be  likewise  considered, 
that  he  entered  upon  that  adminiatration  in  a  very 
unhappy  conjuncture,  after  the  loss  erf*  Portugal^ 
and  Uie  defection  in  Cataloiua,  which  made  such  a 
rent  in  that  diadem,  as  would  have  required  more 
thim  an  ordinary  statesman  to  have  soldered  It 
again,  and  make  it  flourish  as  before. 

The  duke  of  Medina  ds  los  Torres  was  a  cadet 
of  the  bouse  of  Gusmano,  whom  for  that  reason 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  who  was  of  the  same  lamity, 
had  made  choice  [t^  to  continue  bis  house,  br 
giving  him  his  omj  dsnghter  in  maniage,  ana 
nusedhim  to  be  a  dnke  and  grandee,  maae  him 
Jtrnj/Ier  de  eorpt,  (which  is  groom  of  the  stole 
with  us,  and  the  second,  if  not  the  first  place  in 
the  court,)  and  then  sent  him  viceroy  into  Naples  ; 
where  burying  his  wife  without  child,  he  murried 
a^un  the  princess  of  Aviliana,  aninhoitrix  of  that 
kingdom,  of  a  great  fortune,  by  whom  he  had 
chMren,  and -so  the  alliance  and  friendship  with 
the  cond^  duke  expired.  .  He  was  of  a  free  and 
livdy  humour,  unlike  the  Spaniards,  and  addicted 
to  aU  kinds  of  debauchery  alike,  whereas  they  are 
usually  indulgent  but  to  one.  He  neither  de- 
pended upon  nor  loved  don  Lewie,  being  as  unlike 
him  in  his  nature  and  humour  as  in  his  com- 

Slexion,  and  had  power  enough  with  the  king  to 
o  his  own  business^hich  was  only  to  provide  for 
his  vast  expenses,  and  htang  indieed  the  king's 
greatest  ecnmdent  in  his  walks  of  liber^,  and  so 
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never  cnwBed  don  Lewie  in  the  general  managery,  ! 
and  seldom  came  to  council,  except  he  was  sent  | 
for,  there  being  likewise  great  suits  between  don 
Lewis  and  him  about  some  estate  of  the  duke  of 
Olhrarez,  which  kept  them  from  any  intimate  cor- 
Teapondence.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  wanted 
nothing  to  be  a  very  good  statesman  but  applica- 
tion, and  he  was  industriously  without  that.  The 
duke  of  Monterey  had  married  another  of  the 
sisters  of  the  conde  duke,  and  had  been  ambassador 
in  Rome,  and  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  was  now  pre- 
sident de  consejo  de  Italia,  which  is  one  of  the 

Seatest  offices.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  man. 
e  was  slow,  both  by  his  nature  and  uy  his  in- 
Bnnities,  being  in  a  consumption,  and  spoke  not 
to  be  heard  at  any  distance.  He  was  of  great 
courtesy,  and  believed  to  be  of  great  judgment, 
and  on  which  don  Lewis  depended  more  than  any 
other  man's.  The  marqius  of  CastiUe  Roderigo 
was  the  son  of  thatJuan  de  Mora  the  Portuguese, 
who  was  secretary  to  ViuSp  the  Second,  sod  was 
owner  to  a  very  great  estate  in  Fbrtngal,  of  which 
he  was  dispossessed  entirely  from  ^  fone  of 
general  doection  of  diat  kingdom,  and  was  now 
in^or-domo  in  that  court,  irtiich  is  the  greatest 
office.  He  had  been  ambassador  in  Rome,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  He 
was  a  man  of  long  experience,  (his  son  being  then 
ambassador  in  the  emperor's  court,  and  had  treated 
the  marriage  of  the  king,)  and  much  esteemed  by 
the  king  and  don  Lewis,  but  a  man  of  mean  natural 
parts,  and  by  his  age  peevish.  He  had  been  cor- 
rupted, during  the  time  of  his  government  in 
Flanders,  by  ms  correspondence  with  don  Alonzo 
de  Cardinas,in  his  affection  towards  the  king,  and 
in  his  understanding  [of]  the  affairs  of  England ; 
so  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  those 
disrespects  whidi  the  amoassadors  badundei^mie. 
Hfnrever  he  made  great  profesdons  to  them  of  a 
deure  to  snre  his  m^esty;  but  ha  died  during 
the  timeof  thur  stay  at  Madrid.  The  marquis  of 
Vail- Periso  was  an  old  man,  who  was  for  the  most 
part  kept  in  his  bed  or  in  his  chamber  by  the  gout, 
so  that  he  was  seldom  at  the  councd,  but  his 
judgment  much  esteemed.  He  had  formerly  had 
-a  command  of  horse  in  Flanders :  and  there  was  a 
marvellous  difference  between  those  men  who  had 
ever  employment  out  of  Spain,  and  those  whose 
.education  and  business  had  been  only  in  Sp^n. 
•  He  was  a  grave  man,  very  civil,  and  esteemed  for 
his  wisdom  and  intef^ty,  and  thought  to  have 
good  affection  for  the  king,  (our  master,)  and  a 
great  detestation  of  the  rebels  m  England ;  but  bis 
age  and  infirmities  ke{>t  him  too  much  within 
doors  to  have  a  notable  inflnence  upon  th^  coun- 
sels. Hie  coiuU  de  Castrilio  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  marquis  de  Carpio,  the  father  of  don 
Lewis,  otherwise  of  no  kind  of  kin  to  his  nephew. 
He  had  been  bred  up  in  the  study  of  the  law  in 
Salamanca,  where  he  had  been  enunent ;  and  upon 
his  stock  in  that  knowledge  came  early  into  that 
court,  and  was  so  much  trusted  by  the  fate  ^ueen, 
after  the  disgrace  of  the  cond^  duke,  to  which  he 
was  thought  to  have  contributed  very  much,  that 
if  she  h^  lived,  and  held  that  power  which  she 
had  newly  got,  he  was  very  like  to  be  the  first 
minister ;  which  did  him  no  good  when  be  missed 
it.  He  was  presidente  de  las  Indias,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offices,  and  without  comparison  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  a  veiy  wise  man,  grave  and  eioqueat  m  bis 


discourse,  and  was  thought  to  understand  the 
state  of  Spun  better  them  any  man.  He  Uved 
within  himself,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  rich,  and 
by  the  prejudice  don  Lewis  had  towards  bim,  he 
had  not  Wat  authority  mth  the  king  tbit  he  de- 
served to  have.  Don  Frandseo  de  Mek>  was  a 
cadet  of  that  family  in  Portugal,  and  coming  young' 
from  thence  into  uie  court,  and  being  of  slurp  and 
(foick  parts,  and  having  seen  other  conntriea,  gnw 
into  great  reputation  there,  which  was  not  much 
donded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  other  kingdom, 
where  he  had  a  small  estate,  and  in  Spain  a  great 
one :  he  had  been  viceroy  in  several  Idn^unns, 
and  governor  in  Flanders,  where  he  lost  the  battle 
of  Rocroix  to  the  prince  of  Cond^.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  and  much  trusted  by  don  Lewis ;  yet  he  had 
no  reputation  of  int^rity,  and  was  thn^ht  to 
affect  being  rich  by  what  means  soever. 

The  ambassadors  bad  not  been  tiiere  long,  when 
the  conde  of  Pignoranda  returned  thithor&omlds 
negodation  in  the  treaty  of  Mnnster.   He  had 
beat  dsdared  to  be  of  the  eons^  de  estadot 
after  he  had  made  that  peace  with  Hdtood,  mi 
was  admitted  to  it  as  soon  as  he  retnmed.  He 
was  conde  in  the  right  of  his  wife  only;  and 
before,  being  of  a  good  fomtly,  don  Di^o  de 
Brachamonte,  and  bred  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
BO  employed  in  matters  of  greatest  trust.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  great  partd,  and  understood  the 
affairs  of  the  world  better  than  any  man  in  that 
court,  but  was  proud,  to  tiie  height  of  his  nation, 
and  retained  too  much  of  the  [wdantry  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Salamanca.   As  soon 
as  he  returned,  according  to  the  method  of  that 
court  upon  ^r^  and  successfiil  employments,  the 
]vesidentship  de  los  ordines,  an  office  of  great 
reputation,  oecomiiw  vtad,  it  was  the  very  next 
day  confeiTed  upon  him.  llie  ambassadors  Ibund 
no  benefit  by  his  anival,  eondnff  frtHn  Brasasls, 
which  was  thronghly  infected  by  don  Alonso.  Hia 
truth  is,  don  Akrozo,  who  had  no  affection  for  the 
king,  upon  the  memory. of  some  disobligations 
when  he  first  came  over  into  England,  and  liked 
well  his  em|doyment  and  residence  thrav,  used  all 
the  endeavours  imaginable  to  have  the  king's  con- 
dition thought  to  m  irrecoverable  and  desperate, 
and  therefore  that  all  civUities  extended  towards 
him  were  cast  away,  and  wotdd  yield  no  iruit,  and 
that  the  commonwealth  was  so  established,  that  it 
could  never  be  shaken.   So  that  Spain  thought 
only  how  to  make  a  firm  friendslup  there,  and  to 
forget  that  there  ever  had  been  a  king  [of  England], 
in  the  confidence  that  there  would  be  no  more. 
And  therefors  whm  the  ambassadors,  after  all 
ceremonies  were  over,  had  a  private  autUence  with 
the  kin^,  and  d^red,  "  tlutt  he  would  appoint 
"  commisnonera,  *with  whom  they  might  treat 
**  about  the  renewing  the  alliance  between  the  two 
"  crowns,  v^ch  had  been  provided  forby  thelast 
"  treaty  to  be  renewed  within  so  many  months 
"  after  the  death  of  either  king,  and  wi^  whom 
"  they  might  likewise  confer  upon  such  rdief  in 
'*  arms  and  money,  as  his  catholic  majesty  would 
"  think  [proper]  to  send  to  their  master  into  Ire- 
"  land,"  (whither  one  of  the  ambassadors  desired 
to  hasten  his  journey  as  soon  aa  might  be :  and  ift 
that  memorial,  which  t^ey  then  delivered  to  his 
catholic  majesty,  they  had  desired  likewise  "  that 
"  he  would  wnte  to  Owen  O'Netle  to  dispose  him 
"  to  submit  to  the  king,  since  his  standing  out  did 
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"  only  weaken  the  catholic  party,  and  would  make 
"  them  less  united  to  oppose  the  parliament, 
"  iriiereby  their  own  destruction  would  inevitably 
"  follow,  as  well  as  irreparable  damage  to  Ute 
**  king  their  master,")  they  received  ^OTtly  after 
an  annnr,  tent  totheia  by  don  Frandsco  de  Melo, 
who  tcdd  them,  "that  the  king  had  sent  him  to 
"  tbsm,  to  eoo£eir  mth  thnn  upon  the  substance 
**  of  thdr  last  meminial.  He  said,  the  long  did 
"  not  think  it  necessary  to  appmnt  any  commitlee 
"  to  renew  the  last  treaty  of  peace ;  which  was 
"  Btill  in  force,  and  might  well  be  observed  be- 
"  tween  the  two  nations ;  and  that  the  renewing 
"  might  be  deferred  till  the  times  should  mend 
implyinff  very  little  less  than  that  when  the  king 
sboiud  be  in  England,  it  would  be  a  fit  time  to 
renew  the  alliance.  He  said,  "  he  was  ready  to 
"  receive  any  propositions  from  them,  whniein 
"  they  might  more  particularly  set  down  their  de- 
*'  siree,  if  they  were  ready  to  depart;  and  for 
"  writing  to  Owen  O'NoIb,^'  (whom  he  caUed  don 
En^enio,)  "  he  had  so  misbehaved  lunuelf  towarda 
'*  hm  caawdie  majesty,  by  leaving  his  lervice  in 
"  Fbuders,  ailfl  transportmg  hinuelf  into  Irdand 
'*  without  his  license,  that  his  majesty  could  not  in 
'*  honour  write  to  him;  but  that  he  would  take 
"  such  care,  that  he  should  know  it  would  be 
*'  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  gflod  liking,  that  he 
"  betook  lunuelf  to  the  service  of  the  king  of 
"  Great  Britain  without  reserve ;  which  he  did 
"  believe  would  dispose  him  to  it :"  which  method 
they  did  conceive  was  proposed,  because  they 
should  believe  that  the  Spaniard  had  no  hand  in 
sending  him  into  that  kingdom,  or  in  fomenting 
the  rebellion ;  whereas  at  the  same  time  don  Diego 
de  la  Torre  was  iriththe  Inshas  reudent  or  envoy 
from  Spain. 

This  anawflr  was  evidence  enoogh  to  them, 
how  litde  thev  were  to  expect  fiom  any  arowed 
fiimdal^  of  tiiat  cnnra,  tbot^[fa  tliejr  stiu  thought 
they  might  be  abk  to  obtun  anne  uttle  &vour  in 
private,  as  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  a  small 
anpfdy  of  money  for  the  king's  snhnstence,  that 
cotild  hardly  be  taken  notice  of.  And  therefore 
the  chanceJlor  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  designed 
by  the  long  to  attend  him  in  Ireland,  exported 
only  to  hear  that  he  was  arrived  there,  till  when 
he  could  not  present  his  memorial  so  jKirticularly 
as  was  demanded,  nor  prepare  himself  for  his 
voyage  thitho" :  and  so  they  rested  for  sometime, 
without  giving  the  court  any  farther  trouble  by 
audiences,  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  no  unplea- 
sant retreat  from  business,  if  they  could  have  put 
off  the  thought  of  the  miaerable  condition  of  their 
master,  and  thmr  ownpartienlu'  concNiunents  in 
their  own  conntiy.  The  chancellor  betook  him- 
sdf  to  the  leEuning  the  language  by  reading  their 
books,  of  which  he  made  a  good  collection,  and 
informii^  himself  the  beat  he  could  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  administration  of  their  justice;  and 
there  began  his  devotion  upon  the  Psalms,  which 
he  finished  in  another  banishment. 

Whilst  they  were  in  thia  impatient  expectation 
to  hear  from  the  king,  who  yet  remained  at  Jer- 
sey, by  which  they  might  tiuce  their  own  resolu- 
tions, prince  Rupert  came  npcm  the  coast  of  Spain 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command ;  which  he  had 
broughtfirom  Ireland;  and  had  sent  a  letter  on  shore 
to  be  sent  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of 
the  ambassadors ;  which  the  officer  upon  the  place 
aent  presently  to  don  Lsiris  de  Uaro;  who,  in  the 


same  moment,  sent  it  to  him  with  a  very  civil 
salutation^  The  prince  writ  him  word,  "  that  he- 
"  had  brought  away  all  the  fleet  from  Ireland, 
"  and  that  lie  had  received  an  asaurance  front 
"  Portugal,  that  he  should  be  very  welcome  thi- 
"  ther  i  upon  which  he  was  resolved,  after  he  had 
"  att«idea  some  days  to  meet  with  any  English 
sMps  that  nught  be  prize,  to  go  for  Lisbon ; 
"  ana  desired  him  to  procure  orders  from  tho 
"  court,  that  he  might  find  a  good  reception  in  aU 
"  the  ports  of  Spain,  if  his  occasions  brought  him- 
"  thither."  The  ambassadors  sent  immediately 
for  an  audience  to  don  Lewis ;  who  received  thenr 
with  open  arms,  and  another  kind  of  countenance 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  A  fleet  of  the  king 
of  England,  under  the  command  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  they  expected  tiie  return  of  their 
galeons  from  the  Indies,  made  a  great  consterna- 
tion amongst  the  people,  and  the  court  received 
the  news  m  it  wilh  disorder  enough.  All  that  the 
ambassidofs  asked  was  granted  willunit  limita- 
tion; and  tetters  were  deapatched  awi^  that  very 
night  (copies  wberectf  were  sent  to  the  ambran- 
dors)  by  several  eziHresaes,  to  aU  the  governors  of 
the  ports,  and  other  officers,  for  the  good  recep- 
tion of  prince  Rupert,  or  any  ships  under  his 
I  command,  if  they  came  intoany  of  the  ports;  and 
for  the  furnishing  them  with  any  provisions  they 
should  stand  in  need  <tf,  with  as  many  friendly 
clauses  as  could  have  been  inserted  if  the  king 
had  been  in  possession  of  his  whole  empire :  so 

E:at  an  influence  a  littie  appearance  of  power 
d  upon  their  spirits;  and  the  ambassadors 
found  they  lived  in  another  kind  of  ur  than  they 
had  done,  and  received  every  day  visits  and 
caresses  from  the  court,  and  from  those  in  au- 
dwrity. 

But  the  government  of  these  benign  stars  was 
very  sbmt:  within  few  days  after,  Uuy  leedved 
news,  "that  the  prince,  witn  the  gross  of  his  fleet, 
"  was  gone  into  the  river  of  lisbon,  and  that  a 

squadron  of  four  or  five  ships,  under  the  com- 
"  mand  of  c^itain  Allen,  b»ng  severed  from  the 

prince  by  a  storm,  was  driven  upon  the  rocks  at 
"  Uarthagena;  where  the  people  of  the  country 
"  had  treated  them  very  rudely,  and  seized  both 
"  upon  the  ships,  and  persons  of  the  men,  and 
'*  the  storm  continuing  had  wrecked  two  or  three 
"  of  their  vessels  in  the  road,  though  the  guns 
"  and  all  things  in  the  ships  were  saved."  When 
the  ambassadors  demanded  justice,  "  and  that 
"  restitution  might  be  made  of  all  those  goods« 
"  and  ordnance,  and  rigging  of  the  ships,  which 

not  oiily  the  neople,  tnit  the  governors,  and 
"  officers  themselves  had  seixed  upon,"  they  were 
received  with  much  more  cloudy  looks  than  be- 
fore ;  nor  was  there  the  same  expedition  in  grant- 
tug  what  they  could  not  deny.  Orders  were  at 
last  given  for  the  setting  all  the  men  at  liberty, 
and  re-deliverv  of  the  goods,  that  thereby  they 
might  be  enabled  to  mend  thnr  vessels,  and 
transport  their  men. 

But  as  these  orders  were  but  faintly  o^ven,  so 
they  were  more  slowly  executed ;  ana  colonel 
Popham  then  appeared  upon  the  coast  in  the 
head  of  a  stronger  fleet  sent  out  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which  came  into  the  road  of  bt.  Andero's  j 
ftx)m  whence  he  writ  a  very  insolent  letter  in 
English  to  the  king  of  Spam;  wherein  he  re- 
quired, "  that  none  m  those  aii^  under  the  com-; 
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•*  maud  of  prince  Rupert,  and  which  had  revolted 

from  the  parliament,  and  were  in  rebellion 
*'  against  it,  might  be  received  into  vn^  ai  the 
"  ports  of  Spain,  and  that  those  ships  which  were 

in  the  ports  of  Carthagena  might  be  delivered 
**  to  him,  and  the  ordnance  and  tackling  of  the 
**  other  which  were  wrecked  might  be  carefiilly 
"  kept,  and  be  dehvered  to  such  person  as  should 
*'  be  authorized  to  receive  the  same  by  the  com- 

monwealth  of  England ;  to  whom  they  be- 
•*  longed and  concluded,  "that  as  the  comraon- 
"  weaitb  of  England  was  willing  to  Uve  in  amity 
"  and  good  intelligence  with  his  o^iolic  majesty, 
"  ao  tuCT  knew  very  well  how  to  do  themadves 
**  right  for  any  injury,  or  disctmrtesy,  wUch  they 

Bbonld  sustain.'* 

This  imperious  style  made  such  an  impression 
upon  the  court,  that  all  the  importunity  the  am- 
hanadoTs  could  use  could  get  nothing  done  at 
Carthagena  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  they  had 
Sent  from  the  court;  but  the  poor  men  were, 
after  long  attendance,  forced  to  transport  them- 
selves as  they  were  able ;  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  them  marched  over  land,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  list  themselves  in  the  Spanish  service  at 
land ;  where  they,  for  the  most  part,  perished ; 
care  being  in  the  mean  time  taken,  that  Popham 
should  be  received  in  all  places,  with  all  possible 
demons^vtion  of  respect  and  kindness  j  and  the 
Idnff  sent  him  a  nag  of  the  value  of  fif^en  fatm- 
dred  pounds.  In  thia  triumph  he  sailed  from 
thence  into  Portugal,  and  dropped  his  anchora  in 
the  river  of  Uahon,  at  a  very  small  diatance  from 
the  fleet  of  prince  Rupert ;  and  suffered  not  any 
ship  to  enter  into  that  river;  but  denounced  war 
against  that  kingdom,  if  that  fleet  were  not  pre- 
sently delivered  up  into  his  hands. 

The  Portuguese  had  received  prince  Rupert 
very  civilly,  bought  all  the  prizes  he  had  brought 
thither,  gave  him  the  free  use  of  all  their  ports, 
and  furmahed  him  with  all  things  which  he  stood 
in  need  of.  The  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Portu- 
gal then  living,  who  was  a  young  man  of  great 
nope  and  courage,  made  great  professions  of 
friendship  to  our  king,  and  of  a  desire  to  assist 
him  by  all  the  ways  and  means  which  could  be 
proposed  to  them.  But  when  thdr  river  was 
blocked  up,  their  ships  taken,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  upon  the  matter  beuMsd  by  Popham, 
of  which  they  knew  the  Spamard  would  quickly 
make  uaoi  the  council  was  astonished,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do:  their  free  trade  with  England 
was  not  only  their  profit,  but  their  reputation; 
and  if  they  should  be  deprived  of  that,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  preserve  it  any  where  else ;  which 
would  put  the  whole  kingdom  into  a  flame;  and 
therefore  they  besought  their  king,  "  that  prince 
*'  Rupert  might  be  desired  to  leave  the  river,  and 
"  to  carry  his  fleet  from  thence ;"  which  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  do  without  fighting  with  the 
enem^,  to  whom  he  was  much  inferior  in  strength 
of  shipping,  and  number  of  men,  by  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  at  Carthagena. 

The  prince  of  Portugal  had  so  great  indigna- 
tion at  Una  overture  made  by  the  council,  that  he 
declared  "he  would  have  all  the  shipa  in  the  port 
**  made  read^,  and  would  himself  go  on  boerd, 
"  and  join  with  i)rinee  Rupert,  ana  so  fight  the 
*'  Eoguah,  and  drive  them  from  thence :"  and  he 
manifested  a  great  desire  to  do  ao ;  but  the  coun- 
dl  prenuled  with,  the  queen  not  to  consrait  to 


that  So  that  in  the  end,  after  many  months' 
stay  there,  and  the  fleet  b^g  fiilly  suppHed  mth 
whatever  it  stood  in  need  of,  prince  Rupert  found 
it  necessarv,  upon  the  assurance  the  Fortugueze 
gave  him  that  Popham  should  not  follow  him  till 
after  two  tides,  to  set  sail  and  leave  that  kingdom; 
which  he  did  with  so  full  a  gale,  that  Popham, 
after  so  long  a  stay,  found  it  to  no  purpose  to 
follow  him ;  but  took  full  vengeance  upon  Por- 
tugal for  rescuing  his  prey  from  lum ;  until  they 
were  compelled,  after  great  sufferings,  to  purchase 
their  peace  from  Cromwell  upon  very  bard  con- 
ditions. 

It  aeemed  no  good  8i«i  to  the  amlMssadora 
that  prince  Rupert  had  1^  Ireland;  wboe  there 
were  ao  many  good  pOTts,  and  wliere  the  fleet  had 

been  so  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  his  maje8ty*s 
service.  But,  in  a  short  time  aftier,  they  received 
advertisement,  "  that  the  king  had  laid  aside  his 
"  purpose  of  going  thither,  and  had  taken  new 
"  resolutions.'"  Ikfore  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
could  draw  his  army  together,  Cromwell  had  be- 
sieged Tredagh :  and  though  the  garrison  was  so 
strong  in  point  of  number,  and  that  number  of  so 
choice  men,  that  they  could  wish  for  nothing  more 
than  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  take  them 
by  storm,  the  very  next  day  after  ne  came  beforfe 
the  town  he  gave  a  general  assault,  and  was 
beaten  off  with  considerable  loss.  But,  after  a 
day  more,  he  assaulted  it  again  in  two  placed 
with  80  much  courage,  that  ne  entered  in  botii ; 
uid  though  the  governor  and  amne  of  tiu  chief 
officers  retired  in  discnder  into  a  fort,  where  tiicy 
Imped  to  have  made  conditions,  a  panic  fear  so 
poaaessed  tile  scddiers,  that  they  threw  down  thnr 
arms  upon  a  general  offer  of  quarter:  so  that  the 
euemy  entered  the  worica  without  reaiatance,  and 
put  every  man,  governor,  officer,  and  soldier,  to 
the  sword;  and  the  whole  army  being  entered 
the  town,  they  executed  all  manner  of  cruelty, 
and  put  every  man  that  related  to  the  garrison, 
and  all  the  citizens  who  were  Irish,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  the  sword  j  and  there  bein^  three  or 
four  officers  of  name,  and  of  good  fanu^es,  who 
had  found  some  way,  by  the  humanity  of  some 
soldiers  of  the  enemy,  to  conceal  themselves  for 
four  or  five  days,  famag  afterwards  discovered, 
th^  were  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

This  insupportable  loss  took  aw^  aU  hopes 
from  tiie  marquis  of  Ozmond  of  drawing  an  army 
strong  enough,  and  raolute  enough,  b^^er,  to 
meet  CromweU  in  tlu  field,  diuing  the  summer, 
which  was  drawing  to  an  end;  and  obliged  him 
to  retire  into  those  quarters,  where,  in  respect  cKf 
the  necessary  passes,  he  nught  be  secure,  and 
from  whence  he  might  attempt  upon  the  enemy. 
Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  took  no  rest,  but, 
having  made  himself  terrible  by  that  excess  of 
rigour  and  cruelty,  marched  into  Munster  against 
the  lord  Incfaiquin,  and  that  bo^  of  English 
which  was  under  his  command.  Here  be  defied 
fortune  aguu;  and  marched  so  far  out  of  the 
places  devoted  to  him,  and  from  whence  he  had 
any  reaaonaUe  hope  to  receive  Buwliea,  that  he 
must  necessaiilT  have  been  starved,  and  could 
not  have  retired,  all  the  bridges  over  which  he 
had  passed  being  broken  down,  if  the  city  of 
Cork,  wMch  he  could  not  have  forced,  had  not 
been  by  the  garrison  basely  delivered  up  to  him; 
those  ofllcers  who  had  beoi  most  obliged  to  the 
lord  Ineluquin,  and  in  whcm  he  had  most  ecu- 
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and  themselves  made  great  instance  to  the  queen, 
with  whom  they  had  much  credit,  "  that  the  kin^ 
"  mndd  not  Uxe  this  opportunity  to  improTe  hu 
"  condition.'*  Nobody  presumed  to  aavise  him 
to  subniit  to  all  that  was  proposed;  and  yet  it 
was  avident,  that  if  he  did  not  submit  to  dl,  he 
could  have  the  benefit  of  ntme;  but  "  that  he 
"  should  make  such  an  answer  as  might  engage 
"  the  Scots  in  a  treaty,  for  the  Icing's  better  in- 
"  formation,  and  satisfeurtioa  in  some  particulars : 
"  which  bong  done,  he  should  imply  a  porpose 
"  to  transport  his  person  thither." 

The  spring  was  now  conung  on,  and  though 
Jersey  was  a  convement  place  to  retire  to,  m 
order  to  connder  what  was  next  to  be  done,  yet 
it  was  not  a  place  to  reside  in,  nor  would  be 
longer  safe,  than  whilst  the  parliament  had  so 
much  else  to  do,  that  it  could  not  spare  where- 
withal to  reduce  it.  The  densn  for  Ireland  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  despair  of  being  welcome  in 
any  other  place  compelled  the  king  to  think  bet- 
ter  of  ScotUnd ;  ana  so,  according  to  the  advice 
he  had  reedved,  he  returned  an  answer  to  the 
messa^  he  had  received,  "  that  there  were  many 
"  particulars  contained  in  die  propositions  whicft 
"  he  did  not  understand,  and  which  it  was  necea- 
'*  sary  for  him  to  be  advised  in;  and,  in  order 
"  thereunto,  and  that  he  might  be  weM  informed 
"  and  instructed  in  what  so  nearly  concerned 
"  him,  he  resolved,  by  such  a  time,  which  was 
"  set  down,  to  find  himself  in  Holland ;  where  he 
"  desired  to  meet  such  persons  as  his  Idngdom  <^ 
"  Scotland  would  send  to  him,  and  to  confer,  and 
"  treat,  and  agree  with  those  upon  all  things  that 
"  might  give  nis  subjects  of  that  kingdom  aatis- 
"  faction ;  ^rhich  his  nuyes^  did  very  moch 
«  desire  to  do." 

Hie  quem  had  so  good  an  ofunion  of  mai^  of 
the  Scottish  lords,  and  so  ill  a  one  of  many  of  tiie 
Engfiah  who  were  about  the  king,  (in  truth,  she 
had  BO  entire  a  despur  <^  all  other  ways,)  that 
she  was  very  deairons  that  the  overtures  from 
Scotland  should  be  hearkened  to,  and  embraced ; 
beades  that  she  found  her  authority  was  not  so 
great  with  the  king,  as  she  expected,  she  saw  no 
poBsibility  that  they  might  be  long  t^^her :  she 
knew  well  that  the  court  of  France,  that  grew 
every  day  into  a  closer  correspondence  with 
Cromwell,  would  not  endure  that  the  king  should 
make  his  residence  in  any  part  of  that  kingdom, 
and  so  shortened  the  assignations  which  they  had 
made  for  her  own  support,  that  she  was  at  no 
ease,  and  begun  to  thmk  of  dissolving  her  own 
family,  and  u  her  own  retiring  into  a  monutoy ; 
whieb  from  that  time  she  practised  br  degrees : 
and,  no  doubt,  that  eonnderation  which  made 
most  impression  upon  the  king,  as  it  had  done 
upon  his  father,  and  terrified  him  most  from 
complying  with  the  Scots'  demands,  which  was 
the  alteration  it  would  make  in  religion,  and  the 
government  of  the  church,  seemed  not  to  her  of 
moment  enough  to  reject  the  other  conveniences ; 
nor  did  she  prefer  tiie  glory  of  the  church  of 
England  before  the  sordidness  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  but  thought  it  the  best  expedient  to 
advance  her  own  r^igion,  that  the  latter  should 
triumph  over  the  former.  She  therefore  writ 
earnestly  to  the  king  her  son,  "that  he  would 
"  entertain  this  motion  from  Scotland,  as  his 
"  only  reAige;  and  that  ha  would  invite  conmiiB- 
"  Honers  to  meet  him  in  Holland,  in  such  a 
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fidence,  unworthily  betraying  him,  and  every  day 
forsaking  him :  so  that  by  Uie  example  of  Cork, 
and  by  Uie  terror  of  Tredagh,  the  whole  province 
of  Munster  in  a  very  tbort  time  fell  mto  Ins 
hands,  except  some  few  towns  and  aea-ports, 
whidi,  bong  garrisoned  by  the  Iri^  would, 
neither  officers  nor  eoldien,  receive  or  obey  any 
orders  which  were  sent  from  the  lord  of  Ormond. 
The  king  receiving  information  of  tMs  at  Jersey, 
gave  over  the  thought  very  reasonably  of  adven- 
turing himself  into  Ireland ;  and  dismiffled  the 
two  ships,  which,  by  the  direction  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  had  attended  so  long  at  St.  Maloes,  to 
have  wafted  him  thither. 

Though  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  earl  of  Leu- 
therdale,  and  the  other  Scottish  lords,  who  re- 
mained in  Holland  when  the  king  came  into 
France,  durst  not  return  into  their  own  country, 
yet  thty  hdd  intelligence  with  their  party  there. 
And  though  the  marqius  of  Ai^le  had  the  sole 
power,  yet  he  could  not  extinguish  the  impatient 
desire  of  the  whok  nation,  to  have  tbor  kk^ 
come  to  them.  And  every  day  produced  instances 
enoi^h,  which  infimned  him,  now  the  afi^ctions 
of  the  people  were  generally  disposed,  and  npon 
how  slippery  ground  himself  stood,  if  he  were 
not  supported  by  the  king;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment he  was  then  possessed  of  could  not  oe  last- 
ing, except  he  had  another  force  to  defend  him, 
than  that  of  his  own  nation.   And  he  durst  not 
receive  any  from  Cromwell,  who  would  wilhngly 
have  assisted  him,  for  fear  of  being  entirely  de- 
serted by  all  his  friends,  who  had  been  still  firm 
to  him.   Hereupon  he  thought  of  drawing  the 
king  into  Scotland,  and  keeping  the  Hamiltonian 
faction  from  enterii^  with  him,  by  the  sentence 
that  was  already  agamat  them,  and  to  oblige  iha 
king  to  submit  to  the  covenant,  and  all  those 
oiho-  obligation  which  were  at  that  time  esta- 
bhshed;  and  if  his  majesty  would  put  himself 
into  his  hands  upon  those  conditions,  he  would 
be  sure  to  keep  tiie  power  in  himself  under  the 
kii^s  name,  and  migbt  reasonably  hope  that 
Cromwell,  who  made  no  pretence  to  Scotland, 
might  be  well  enough  pleased  that  his  majesty 
might  remain  there  under  his  govmiment,  and 
assurance,  that  he  should  not  give  England  or 
Ireland  any  disturbance. 

Upon  this  presumption,  he  wished  the  council 
of  Scotland,  and  that  committee  of  the  parHament 
in  whom  the  authority  was  vested,  to  send  again 
to  the  king,  (who,  tney  thought,  by  this  time, 
might  be  weary  of  Jersey,)  to  mvite  him  to  come 
to  wiem  upon  the  old  conmtions ;  and  by  { 
ing  them  in  this  particular,  wldch  aU  the 
did  so  passionately  desire,  he  renewed 
solemn  obligations  they  had  been  before  bound 
in,  never  to  admit  the  king  to  come  amongst 
them,  but  npon  his  first  submitting  to  and  per- 
forming all  those  con(tiUon8.  And  all  those 
things  being  thus  settled,  and  agreed,  they  sent  a 
gentleman  mth  letters  into  Jersey,  to  invite  his 
majesty  ag^n  to  come  into  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, not  without  a  rude  insinuation  that  it  was 
the  last  invitation  he  would  receive.  The  lords, 
who  are  mentioned  before  to  be  then  in  Holland, 
were  glad  of  this  advance ;  and  believed  that  if 
the  king  were  there,  they  should  easily  find  the 
way  home  again.  And  therefore  they  prevailed 
with  the  ^mnce  o{  Orange,  to  write  ve^  earnestly 
to  the  king,  and  to  recommend  it  to  Hie  queen ; 
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ndth  the  prince  of  Orange  but  more  with  the 
diike  of  Buckingham,  vma  had  vuted  upon  the 
kiiuf  from  the  time  of  hia  adventme  with  the  earl 
of  Holland,  (against  whose  person  there  waa  no 
exception,)  and  with  Wihnot,  and  Wentworth, 
(who  reaolved  to  go  with  hie  majesty,  and  would 
submit  to  any  conrntions,  which  would  be  required 
of  them,)  and  with  others  about  the  king,  who 
could  not  digeat  the  covenant;  yet  the  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  required  from  them,  and  the 
many  promises  those  Scottish  lords  made  to 
thran,  who  were  like  to  grow  into  authority  again 
when  the^  should  be  once  in  their  native  air  and 
upon  dieir  own  aoil,  i»«niled  witb  them  to  nae 
all  thdr  credit  with  the  king  to  embark  himself, 
and  try  how  jnttpitions  fortune  would  he  to  faim 
in  ScotUnd.  In  the  end,  a  &int  hope  in  that, 
and  a  strong  despair  oi  any  other  expedient,  pre- 
vailed Bo  far  ynm  hie  majesty,  that  ne  resolved, 
upon  what  terms  soever,  to  embark  himself,  in 
Holland,  upon  a  fleet  \^ch  the  prince  of  Orange 
provided  for  lum;  and  so  with  all  the  Sootti^, 
and  verv  Csw  En^^h  KTvanta,  to  Wt  sail  for 
Scotland. 

There  were  two  very  strong  argnmenta,  which 
made  deep  impression  on  those  lords  who  very 
vehemently  dissuaded,  and  ever  protested  against 
his  majea^s  going  for  Scotland,  and  which,  as  it 
often  rails  out  in  matters  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, they  could  not  make  use  of  to  convert 
otheri,  eapeeially  in  the  place  and  cmnpany  in 
which  they  were  to  urge  them.  The  fira^  '^that 
"  the  expedition  of  duke  Hamilton  the  year  be- 
"  fbr^  with  an  army  as  numerous,  and  much 
"  bett^  fumiahed,  and  provided,  than  Scotland 
"  could  in  many  years  be  again  enabled  to  aend 
"  out,  made  it  manifest  enough,  how  little  that 
"  nation,  how  united  soever,  could  prevail  against 
'*  the  force  of  England:"  the  other,  "that  the 
"  whole  and  absolute  power  of  Scotland  being, 
"  at  that  time,  confessedly  vrated  in  the  marquis 
"  of  Argyle,  it  might  reasonably  be  feared,  and 
"  expected,  that  the  king  should  no  sooner  arrive 
"  there^  and  the  least  appearance  be  discovered  of 
"  such  resolutions,  or  alterations  in  the  affections 
"  of  the  uecmle,  npon  which  the  Hamiltonian  fiw- 
"  tion  woolly  and  solely  depaadedt  but  Arg^ 
"  would  immediatdy  deliver  up  the  peraon  ofiow 
"  king  into  the  hands  ct  CtomweU;  and,  with 
"  the  aaustance  he  would  mllingly  give,  make 
"  that  kiiwdom  tributary  or  subservient  to  him, 
"  whilst  ue  king  renamed  his  prisoner,  and 
"  Argyle  continue  his  vicegerent  m  Scotland." 
No  doubt  these  objections  had  too  much  weight 
in  them  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  apprehen- 
sion, by  many  men,  who  were  not  blinded  with 
passion,  or  amaaed  with  despair:  and  though 
they  were  not  able  to  give  any  other  counael, 
what  course  the  kmg  might  steer  with  reasonable 
hope  and  security,  the^  7^  warrantably 

dissuade  his  exposing  himself  to  so  many  visible 
dangers  as  that  voya^  was  subject  to  both  at 
sea  and  land;  and  might  prudently  helievs,  that 
the  enjoying  the  empty  title  oi  king,  in  what 
obscurity  soever,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  was  to 
be  preftrred  before  tihe  empty  name  of  kins  in 
any  of  his  own  dominions ;  which  waa  the  oest 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  con- 
ditions whkh  were  imposed  up<m  him;  Co  which 
he  waa  compelled  to  Bubmit. 


"  place  as  the  prince  of  Orange  should  advise;" 
and  desired  that,  ''in  his  passage  thither,  he 
"  Would  appoint  some  place  where  her  majesty 
"  would  meet  him ;  that  they  might  spend  some 
"  days  together  in  consultation  upon  what  might 
"  concern  them  jointly."  In  all  which  his  ma- 
jesty complying,  the  city  of  Beauvais  in  Hcardy 
was  appointed  for  the  interview ;  where  both  their 
majesties  met,  and  conversed  together  three  or  four 
days ;  and  then  the  queen  returned  to  Paris,  and 
the  king  passed  through  Flanders  to  Breda;  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  thought  to  be  the  fittest  place 
for  the  treaty,  the  States  having  no  mind  tiut  the 
king  should  come  any  more  to  the  Hague. 

Tne  Scottish  commisuonera  came  to  Breda  with 
the  very  same  propoutiona  which  had  been  for- 
merly sent,  and  without  the  least  mitigation,  and 
as  positive  an  exception  to  persons :  so  that  if  the 
Idiu  should  incline  to  go  thither,  he  must  go 
without  any  one  chaplcun  of  bis  own :  there  were 
ministers  sent  from  Scotland  to  attend,  and  to 
instruct  him.  His  majesty  must  not  carry  with 
him  any  one  counsellor,  nor  any  person  who  had 
ever  served  his  father  in  the  war  against  the  par- 
liament. And,  that  nobody  might  have  cause  to 
complain,  if  they  did  go  thither,  that  they  were 
worse  treated  than  they  had  reason  to  expect,  the 
king  himself,  and  all  who  should  attend  upon 
him,  were  first  to  sign  the  covenant  before  they 
should  be  a^nitted  to  enter  into  the  kingdom. 
Verv  fcur  warning  indeed:  nor  could  any  man 
justn*  ezc^  against  aii^  tlung  that  was  after- 
wards done  to  mm. 

Here  was  no  great  a^nment  for  consultation : 
no  man  had  so  ill  an  understanding,  as  not  to 
discern  the  violence  that  was  offered  to  honour, 
justice,  and  conscience;  yet  whoever  objected 
against  what  was  proptwed,  upon  any  of  those 
considerations,  was  looked  upon  as  a  party,  be- 
cause he  himself  could  not  be  suffered  to  attend 
the  king.  It  was  thought  to  be  of  great  weight, 
that  they  who  dissuaded  the  king  from  going  mto 
Scotland,  upon  those  rude  and  oarbarous  terms, 
could  not  propose  any  thing  else  for  him  to  do, 
nor  any  place  where  he  might  securely  repose 
himself,  with  any  hope  of  subsistence :  a  very  sad 
state  for  a  prince  to  be  reduced  to,  and  which 
made  it  manifest  enough,  that  the  kings  of  the 
earth  are  not  such  a  body  as  is  sensiUe  of  the 
indigniw  and  outrage  that  is  offered  to  any  limb 
€S  it.  The  Scottish  lords  were  thought  to  be  the 
most  competent  eonnsellors,  since  they,  by  going, 
were  to  be  exposed  to  great  rigour,  and  to  un- 
derm  the  severest  part  of  all  censures.  Th^ 
comd  not  sit  in  the  parliament,  nor  in  the  council, 
and  knew  well  that  tiiey  should  not  be  suffered  to 
be  about  the  person  of  the  king  :  yet  all  these 
resolved  to  watt  upon  him,  and  persuaded  him  to 
believe,  "  that  his  majesty^s  presence  would  dis- 
"  sipate  those  clouds ;  and  that  a  little  time  would 
"  produce  many  alterations,  which  could  not  be 
"  presently  effected."  For  his  majesty's  signing 
the  covenant,  "  he  should  tell  the  commissioners, 
"  that  he  would  defer  it  till  he  came  tiiither,  that 
"  he  might  think  better  of  it;  and  that  if  then 
"  tiu  kirk  should  press  it  upon  him,  he  would 
*'  rave  them  satisfaction.  And  they  were  confi- 
"  dmt,  that,  after  he  should  be  there,  he  should 
"  be  no  more  importuned  in  it,  but  thiu  even  the 
"  churchmen  themselves  would  contend  to  make  . 
"  thenuelveB  gradous  to  lum." 
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■65o*J       7^  ambasfodors  in  Sjxun  state  the  king's  resolcefor  Scotland. 


When  the  ambaflssdors  who  wen  in  Spain 
ex])ected  every  day  to  hear  of  his  majesty's  being 
airired  id  Irdand,  and  had  therenpon  importuned 
that  court  for  a  deepatch,  the  kinff  gave  them 
notice  of  thia  hia  reaohition,  and  dir^ted  them 
"  to  remun  where  they  were,  till  he  could  better 
"  judge  of  his  own  fortune.**  They  were  extremely 
troabfed,  both  of  them  having  always  had  a  strong 
arenion  that  the  king  should  ever  venture  himseu 
in  the  hands  of  that  nation,  which  had  treated  his 
father  so  perfidiously.  And  they  were  now  neces- 
ntated  to  stay  there,  where  they  had  received  so 
fittte  enconiagement,  and  had  no  reuon  to  expect 
man,  yet  thOT  knew  not  whither  dae  to  go.  llier 
tberrfoce  resolved  to  set  the  beat  foce  they  could 
upon  it,  and  denred  an  awSence  ftrnn  the  king : 
in  wbidi  they  told  his  catholic  majesty,  "tlut 
"  thef  had  recdred  letters  from  the  king  their 
**  muter;  who  commanded  them  to  inform  his 
**  nHgeai^>  who,  he  knew  wdl,  would  be  glad  to 
"  hear  of  any  good  fortune  that  befell  him,  that 
*'  It  had  now  pleased  God  to  work  so  br  upon 
"  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  lulnects  of  Scot- 
"  land,  that  thej  had  ^ven  over  all  those  factions 
"  and  animosities,  which  had  heretofore  divided 
*'  them,  and  made  them  rather  instrumenta  of 
"  mischiefs  than  benefit  to  his  blessed  father,  and 
**  to  himself :  that  they  were  now  sensible  of  all 
'*  thoee  miacarriages,  and  had  sent  unanimously 
"  to  estnat  hia  nugesty  to  come  into  that  king- 
"  dom,  and  to  take  them  all  into  hia  wotection : 
"  witk  which  his  nugeatr  waa  ao  wwl  aatiafied, 
"  that  he  had  hdd  aude  tne  thought  of  transport- 
'*  ins  himsdf  into  Irdand ;  wMch  he  had  intend- 
"  ed  to  do ;  and  waa  gone  into  Scotland ;  where 
"  the  kingdom  was  entirely  at  his  devotioo,  and 
"  from  whence  he  could  Tislt  England,  or  Ire- 
**  land,  as  he  found  it  most  convenient :  and  that 
"  he  had  reason  to  bdkve,  that  his  friends  in 
"  either  of  the  kingdoms  would  quickly  appear  in 
"  anna,  when  they  were  sure  to  be  so  powerfully 
"  asnsted,  and  seconded."  And  they  said,  ''they 
"  would,  from  time  to  time,  inform  lus  majesty  of 
"  the  good  success  that  should  fall  out."  The 
Wag  professed  "  to  be  very  glad  of  this  good 
"  news;  and  that  they  should  assure  the  Idng 
"  thdr  master,  that  he  would  be  always  ready  to 
**  make  all  the  demoi^rationftf  a  brouieriyanec- 
"  tion  that  flie  31  conditiim  ctf  his  own  affidra 
"  would  permit;  and  that,  if  it  plnued  God  to 
"me  a  peace  to  the  two  crowns,  the  world 
"  shonld  aee  how  forward  he  would  be  to  revenge 
"the  wrong  and  indignity  the  king  of  Great 
"  Britun  had  undergone." 

Thongh  the  ambassadors  themselves  were 
afflicted  with  the  news  of  his  majesty's  bdng 
gone  fat  Scotland,  upon  the  too  much  knowledge 
fiiey  had  of  the  treachery  of  that  people,  yet  they 
found  his  majesty  waa  much  the  more  esteemed 
in  this  court  by  it.  He  was  before  looked  upon 
as  bdng  dispcwaessed  and  disu^erited  of  all  his 
dominions,  aa  if  he  had  no  more  subjects  than 
thoM  few  who  were  bamdied  wiUi  him,  and  that 
there  wag  an  aitbe  defection  in  aQ  the  rest.  But 
now  that  he  was  possessed  <rf  pne  iriiole  kingdom, 
in  which  no  man  amieand  in  arms  against  him, 
a  kingdom  which  had  beoi  famous  for  many  war- 
like actions,  and  which  always  bnd  a  very  warlike 
people,  winch  had  home  good  parts  in  all  the 
wars  of  Europe  in  tins  age,  and  had  been  mora 
cddntfed  in  them  than  t^  EngUih  had  been. 
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was  a  happy  advance,  and  adminiatered  reasonable 
hope  that  he  might  be  establifi'iied  in  the  other 
two  kingdoms,  in  one  of  which  he  was  thought  to 
have  a  good,  and  was  known  to  have  a  numerous 
army  on  foot  at  that  very  time :  so  that  the  am- 
haasadors  were  much  better  looked  upon  than 
they  bad  been ;  and  when  they  made  any  com- 
plamtB  of  injuries  done  to  any  of  the  Knglish 
merchants  who  lived  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  as 
they  had  sometimes  occasion  to  do,  upon  taxes 
and  impositions  laid  upon  them,  contrary  to  the 
treaties  which  had  been  made,  and  which  they 
sud  were  stiU  in  force,  they  were  heard  with 
respect;  the  merchants  were  reUeredj  and  many 
&voim  were  done  to  particuhur  persons  upon 
thar  desiiee  and  interposition :  so  that  Ihey  were 
not  so  much  out  of  countenance  as  they  had 
been,  and  all  men  spoke  with  more  freedom  and 
detestation  against  the  rebdlion  in  England,  and 
the  barbarity  thereof,  than  they  had  used  to  do. 

There  fell  out  at  this  time,  and  before  the  king 
left  Holland,  an  accident  of  such  a  prodigious 
nature,  that,  if  Providence  had  not,  tor  the  re- 
proach of  Scotland,  determined  that  the  king 
should  once  more  make  experiment  of  the  courage 
and  fideUt^  of  that  nation,  could  not  but  have 
diverted  his  majesty  from  that  northern  expedi- 
tion ;  which,  how  unsecure  soever  it  appeared  to 
be  for  the  king,  was  predestinated  for  a  greater 
chastisement  and  mortification  of  that  people,  as 
it  shortly  after  proved  to  be.  When  the^h^  had 
left  Holland,  tne  summer  before  and  intended 
only  to  make  France  his  way  to  Ireland,  he  had 
given  his  commission  to  the  marqms  ofMountrose, 
to  giUher  such  a  force  together,  as  by  the  help  of 
the  northern  princes  he  might  be  enabled  to  do. 
Upon  which  the  marquis,  who  was  naturally  full 
of  great  thoughts,  and  confident  of  success,  sent 
several  officers  who  had  served  in  Germany,  and 
promised  very  much,  to  draw  such  troops  toge- 
ther as  they  should  be  enabled  to  do,  and  him- 
self, with  a  great  train  of  ofScers  and  servants, 
went  for  Hamburg ;  which  he  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  for  all  these  troops,  and  from  whence 
he  could  in  the  mean  time  visit  such  courts  of  the 
neighbour  princes  and  states,  as  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  do;  and  keep  such  intelligence 
with  his  tnsaiAa  in  Scotland,  aa  should  provide 
for  his  reception. 

Besides  the  hopes  and  encouragement  he  Iiad 
received  from  the  ambassador  Wolfelte,  to  expect 
good  supplies  in  Denmark,  there  were  many 
officers  of  good  name  and  account  in  Sweden,  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  who  were  grown  rich,  and 
lived  in  plenty  in  that  kingdom.  With  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  the  marquis  had  held  correspond- 
ence; who  undertook,  as  w^  for  others  as  for 
themselves,  "  that  if  the  marquis  engaged  himself 
"  in  the  khig's  service  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
"  land,  they  would  give  him  notable  assistance  in 
"  money,  arms,  ana  men."  In  a  word,  he  sent, 
or  went  in  person,  to  both  those  kingdoms ;  where 
he  found  the  performance  ver^  disproportionable 
to  their  promises.  Queen  Christina  had  received 
an  ambassador  from  England  with  wonderful 
dviHty  and  grace,  and  expressed  a  great  esteem 
of  the  person  of  Cromwell,  as  a  man  of  glorious 
achievemoita ;  and  before  she  resigned  the  crown, 
which  she  almrtly  after  did.  she  engaged  it  in  a 
fast  alliance  with  the  new  ennmixawealth,  and 
disposed  hn- successor  to  look  iiptm  it  as  a  neces- 
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Mountrose  lands  in  Sct^land  m  March  1649,  O.  S.         [book  xii. 


Bary  support  to  his  crown.  In  Denmark,  the 
niarquis  found  good  wishes  enough,  a  hearty 
detestation  of  all  the  viUaniea  which  had  been 
acted  in  England,  and  as  ASear^  wishes  for  the 
advancement  and  pnm>erity  of  the  king's  affairs ; 
but  the  kingdom  itself  was  very  poor,  and  fiill  of 
discontent,  the  king  not  so  much  esteemed,  be- 
cause not  so  much  feared,  as  his  father  had  been, 
and  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  many  unrea- 
sonable concessions  to  Holland,  that  he  might 
have  assistance  from  them,  to  protect  him  from 
those  assaults  and  invasions  which  were  threat- 
ened from  Sweden.  So  that  the  marquia  was 
obliged  to  retorn  to  Hamburg,  with  very  small 
suwies,  from  ather  or  both  those  kingdwns: 
ana  thne  be  received  no  better  account  from 
those  officers  who  had  been  sent  into  Gennany. 
His  design  had  always  been  to  land  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  before  the  winter  season  shcnild 
be  over,  berth  f<nr  the  safety  of  his  embaikation, 
and  that  he  might  have  time  to  draw  those  people 
tcwether,  who,  he  knew,  would  be  willing  to  repair 
to  Dim,  before  it  should  be  known  at  Edinbuigh 
that  be  was  landed  in  the  kingdom.  He  had,  by 
frequent  messages,  kept  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  those  principal  heads  of  the  clans  who 
were  most  powerful  in  the  Highlands,  and  were 
of  known  or  unsuspected  affection  to  the  king, 
and  advertised  them  of  all  his  motions  and  de- 
aggns.  And  by  them  advertised  those  of  the 
Lowlands  (tf  all  bis  resolutions;  who  had  pro- 
mised, upon  tbe  first  notice  of  bis  arrirat  to 
resort  with  all  their  friends  and  folio  wera  to 
bim. 

Whether  these  men  did  really  believe,  that  their 
own  strength  would  be  auflSdent  to  subdue  thnr 
enemies,  who  were  grown  generally  f>dious,  or 
thought  the  bringing  over  troops  of  formgners 
would  lessen  the  nmnbers  and  affections  of  the 
natives,  they  did  write  very^  earnestly  to  the  mar- 
quis, "to  hasten  his  coming  over  with  officers, 
*'  arms,  and  ammunition ;  tor  which  he  should 
"  find  hands  enough ;"  and  gave  bim  notice, 
"  that  the  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh  bad 
'*  sent  again  to  the  king  to  come  over  to  them ; 
"  and  iSaX  the  people  were  so  impatient  for  his 
"  presence,  that  Argyle  was  cnnpeUed  to  consent 
"  to  the  invitation."  It  is  vary  probabla  that  this 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon  bim.  He 
knew  very  well  bow  few  persons  there  were  about 
the  king,  who  were  like  to  continue  firm  in  those 
prindples,  which  could  only  confirm  his  majesty 
m  his  CtHiDer  resolutions  against  the  persuasions 
and  importunities  of  many  others,  who  knew  how 
to  represent  to  him  the  desperateness  of  his  con- 
dition any  other  way,  than  by  reputing  into  Scot- 
land upon  any  conditions.  Mountrose  knew, 
that  01  the  two  Actions  there,  which  were  not 
like  to  be  reconciled,  they  were  both  equally  his 
implacable  euemies;  so  that  which  soever  pre- 
ruled,  he  should  be  still  in  the  same  state,  the 
whole  kirk,  of  what  temper  soever,  being  alike 
malidous  to  him;  and  hearing  likewise  of  the 
■aecesnve  miBfortunes  in  Ireland,  he  concluded, 
the  king  would  not  trnat  lumaelf  there.  Tliere- 
{an,  upon  the  whole,  and  concluding  that  all  his 
hopes  from  Germany  and  thoae  northern  princes 
w(mld  not  increase  the  strength  he  had  uready, 
he  caused,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  those  scu- 
diera  he  had  drawn  together,  wtu^  did  not 
amount  to  above  five  Inmdred,  to  be  embarked. 


and  amt  officers  with  them,  who  knew  the  coun- 
try, with  directions  that  they  should  land  in  such 
a  place  in  the  Highlands,  and  remain  there,  as 
they  might  well  do,  till  he  came  to  them,  or  sent 
than  orders.  And  then  in  another  vessel,  manned 
by  people  well  known  to  him,  and  commanded  by 
a  captain  very  faithful  to  the  king,  and  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  coasC  he  embarked 
himself,  and  near  one  hundred  officers,  and  landed 
in  another  creek,  not  iax  from  the  other  place, 
whither  his  soldiers  were  directed.  And  both  the 
one  and  the  other  parfy  were  set  safely  on  shore 
in  the  places  the^  de«gned;  from  whence  the 
marquis  himself  with  some  Bonrants,  and  officers^ 
repaired  presently  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
of  quality,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded,  who 
expected  him ;  by  whom  he  was  well  recdved, 
and  thought  himself  to  be  in  security  till  he 
might  put  his  al^rs  in  some  method :  and  there- 
fore oi^ered  his  other  small  troops  to  contain 
themselves  in  those  uncouth  quarters,  in  whieh 
they  were,  and  where  they  were  not  like  to  be 
thsturbed  bv  the  visitation  of  any  enemy. 

Aftor  he  had  stayed  there  a  short  time,  it  being 
in  March  about  the  end  of  the  year  1640,  [O.  S.J 
he  quickly  possessed  himself  of  an  old  castie; 
whioi,  in  respect  of  the  situation  in  a  country  so 
impossible  for  any  army  to  march  in,  he  thought 
strong  enough  for  his  purpoae :  thither  he  con- 
veyed the  arms,  ammunition,  and  trot^,  which 
he  had  brought  vUh  hhn.  And  then  he  pub- 
hshed  bis  declaration,  "that  he  came  mdi  the 
"  king's  commisaion,  to  assist  those  his  (|ood 
"  subjects,  and  to  preserve  them  from  opinresBum : 
"  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  any  interruption 
"  to  the  treatv  that  he  heard  was  entered  into 
"  with  his  majesty;  but,  on  tiie  contrary,  hoped 
"  that  his  being  in  the  head  of  an  army,  how 
"  small  soever,  that  was  feitbful  to  the  king, 
"  might  advance  the  same.  However,  he  bad 
"  given  sufficient  proof  in  his  former  actions, 
,  "  that  if  any  agreement  were  made  with  the  king, 
j  "  upon  the  first  order  from  his  majesty,  he  should 
"  lay  down  his  arms,  and  dispose  nimself  accord- 
"  ing  to  his  majes^s  good  pleasure.'*  These 
declar^ns  he  sent  to  hie  friends  to  be  scattmd 
by  them,  and  dispersed  amongst  the  pecmle,  as 
they  could  be  able.  He  writ  likewise  to  those  of 
the  nolnlity,  and  the  heads  of  the  several  clans, 
**  to  draw  such  forces  together,  as  they  thought 
*'  necessary  to  join  with  him and  he  received 
answers  from  many  of  th«n,  by  which  they  de- 
sired lum  "  to  advance  more  into  the  land,'^  (for 
he  was  yet  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Cathness,) 
and  assured  him,  "  that  they  would  meet  him 
"  with  good  numbers  :"  and  they  did  prepare  so 
to  do,  some  really ;  and  others,  with  a  putpose  to 
betray  him. 

In  this  state  stood  the  affair  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1649 :  but  because  the  unfortunate  tragedy 
of  that  noble  person  succeeded  so  soon  after, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  notable  drcum- 
ataoces  to  interrupt  it,  we  will  rather  continue  the 
rdation  of  it  in  this  place,  than  defer  it  to  be 
resumed  in  the  proper  season;  which  qmckly 
ensued,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  llie 
marquis  of  Aigyle  was  vigilant  enough,  to  observe 
the  motion  of  an  enemy  that  was  so  formidable  to 
him ;  and  had  present  information  of  his  arrival 
m  the  Highlands,  and  of  the  small  forces  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  The  parliament  was 
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then  sitting  at  Edinburgh,  their  messenger  being 
returned  to  them  from  Jersey,  with  an  account, 
"  that  the  king  would  treat  with  thur  commis- 
'*  sioners  at  Breda;"  for  whom  the^were  ]Hepa]> 
ma  thor  inBtmctiom. 

in»  alaim  of  Moontniw'i  \ma^  landed  Btartled 
them  an,  and  gave  thotn  no  Irinira  to  think  of 
any  thing  else  than  d  sending  forces  to  hinder 
the  recourse  of  others  to  join  with  him.  Hiey 
immediately  sent  colonel  Stiaghan,  a  diligent 
and  active  officer^  mth  a  choice  party  of  the  nest 
horse  they  had,  to  make  all  posuble  haste  towards 
him,  and  to  prevent  the  insurrectiotu,  which  they 
feared  would  be  in  several  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
And,  within  few  days  after,  David  Lesley  fol- 
lowed with  a  stronger  party  of  horse  and  foot. 
The  encouragement  the  marquis  of  Mountrose 
received  from  his  Mends,  and  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  quarters  in  which  he  was,  prevuled  with 
him  to  march,  with  these  few  troops,  more  into 
the  land.   And  the  Highlanders  fltKldDg  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  though  ill  armed,  and  worse 
disciplined,  made  him  undervalue  any  many 
who,  he  thought,  was  yet  hke  to  encmmter  him. 
Stn4[han  made  such  haste,  that  tiie  eail  of  South- 
eriand,  who  at  least  pretended  to  have  gathered 
t(M;ether  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  meet 
Mountrose,  dhose  rather  to  join  with  Straghan : 
others  did  the  like,  who  had  made  the  same  pro- 
mises, or  stayed  at  home  to  expect  the  eveiU  of 
the  first  encounter.   The  marquis  was  without 
any  body  of  horse  to  discover  the  motion  of  an 
enemy,  but  depended  upon  all  necessary  inteDi- 
ffence  from  the  affection  of  the  people ;  which  he 
oeheved  to  be  the  same  it  was  when  he  left  them. 
But  they  were  much  degenerated ;  the  tyranny  of 
Aivyle,  and  his  having  caused  very  many  to  be 
bartaHHuly  mordered,  without  way  form  of  law 
or  justice,  who  had  been  in  arms  with  Motmtrose, 
notwithstan^ng  all  acts  of  pardon  and  indemnity, 
had  so  broken  thrar  hearts,  that  they  were  ready 
to  do  an  offices  that  might  ^fradfy  and  oblige  him . 
So  that  Straghan  was  within  a  small  distance  of 
him,  before  he  heard  of  his  approach;  and  those 
Highlanders,  who  had  seemed  to  come  with  much 
xeal  to  him,  whether  terrified  or  corrupted,  left 
him  on  a  sudden,  or  threw  down  their  armsj  so 
that  he  had  none  left,  but  a  company  of  good 
officers,  and  five  or  six  hundred  foreigners,  Dutch 
and  Germans,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
their  officers.   With  these,  he  betook  himself  to 
a  place  of  some  advantage  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground,  and  the  bushes  and  small  shrubs 
which  filled  it :  and  there  they  made  a  defence 
for  acme  time  with  notable  courage. 

But  the  enemy  bdng  so  much  superior  in 
number,  the  common  soldiers,  behig  all  forejgners, 
after  about  a  hundred  of  Uiem  were  killedupon 
the  place,  threw  down  th«r  arms ;  and  the  mar- 
quiB,  seeing  all  lost,  threw  away  his  ribbon  and 
George,  (for  he  was  a  knight  of  the  garter,)  and 
found  means  to  change  his  clothes  with  a  fellow 
of  the  country,  and  so  after  having  gone  on  foot 
two  or  three  miles,  he  got  into  a  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman, where  he  remained  concealed  about  two 
days :  most  of  the  other  officers  were  shortly  after 
taken  prisoners,  all  the  country  desiring  to  merit 
from  Aigyle  by  betraying  all  those  into  nis  hands 
which  they  believed  to  be  his  enemies.  And  thus, 
whether  by  the  owner  of  the  htraae,  or  any  other 
w^,  the  marquis  himself  became  thdr  prisoner. 


The  strangers  who  were  taken,  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  transported  themselves  into  their 
own  countries;  and  the  castle,  in  which  there 
waa  a  little  ganison,  presently  rendered  iteelf ;  so 
that  there  was  no  more  fear  of  an  enemy  in  those 


parts. 

Thz  marquis  of  Mountrose,  and  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  were  the  neit  day,  or  soon  after,  deh- 
vered  to  Darid  Lesley ;  who  waa  come  up  with 
his  forces,  and  had  now  nothing  left  to  do  but 
to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh ;  whither 
notice  was  quickly  sent  of  their  great  victory! 
which  waa  received  there  with  wonderful  joy  and 
acclamation.  David  Lesley  treated  the  marquis 
with  great  insolence,  and  for  some  days  carried 
him  in  Uie  same  clothes,  and  habit,  in  which  he 
was  taken ;  but  at  last  permitted  him  to  buy  bet- 
ter. His  behanom*  was,  in  the  whole  time,  such 
as  became  a  great  man;  his  countenance  serene 
and  cheerful,  as  one  that  was  superior  to  all  those 
reproaches,  which  they  had  prepared  the  peopte 
to  pour  out  upon  him  in  all  ue  placea  through 
which  he  was  to  pass. 

When  he  came  to  (me  of  the  gates  <»  Edm- 
bui^h,  he  waa  met  by  aome  of  the  mafpstrates, 
to  whom  he  was  delivered,  and  by  them  presently 
put  into  a  new  cart,  purposdy  made,  in  which 
tiiere  was  a  high  chair,  or  bench,  upon  which  he 
sat,  that  the  people  might  have  a  full  view  of  him, 
being  bound  with  a  cord  drawn  over  his  breast 
and  shoulders,  and  fastened  throu((h  holes  made 
in  the  cart.  When  he  was  in  this  posture,  the 
hangman  took  off  his  hat,  and  rode  himself  before 
the  cart  in  his  hvery,  and  with  his  bonnet  on;  the 
other  officers,  who  were  taken  prisonere  with  him, 
miking  two  and  two  before  the  cart ;  the  streeta 
and  windows  bong  full  of  people  to  behold  the 
triumph  over  a  person  whose  name  had  made 
them  tremble  some  few  yean  before,  and  into 
whose  hands  the  magistrates  of  that  place  had, 
upon  their  knees,  ddwered  the  keys  of  that  city. 
In  this  manner  he  was  carried  t6  the  common 
gaol,  where  he  was  recfflved  and  treated  as  a 
common  male&ctor.  Within  two  days  after,  he 
waa  brought  before  the  parliament,  where  the  earl 
of  Lowden,  the  chancellor,  made  a  very  bitter 
and  virulent  declamation  against  him :  told  him, 
"  he  had  broken  all  the  covenants  by  which  that 
"  whole  nation  stood  obliged ;  and  had  impiously 
"  rebelled  against  God,  the  king,  and  the  Wng- 
"  dom  J  that  he  had  committed  many  homble 
"  murders,  treasons,  and  immeties,  for  all  wMch 
**  he  was  now  brought  to  suffer  condign  punish- 
"  ment;"  with  all  those  insolent  reproaches  npcm 
his  person,  and  his  actions,  which  the  liberty  of 
that  place  gave  him  leave  to  use. 

Permission  was  then  given  to  him  to  speak; 
and  without  the  least  trouble  in  lus  countenance, 
or  disorder,  upon  all  the  indignities  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  told  them,  "  since  the  king  had  owned 
"  them  80  far  as  to  treat  with  them,  he  had 
"  appeared  before  them  with  reverence,  and  bare- 
"  headed,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
"  done :  tlwt  he  had  done  nothing  of  which  he 
"  waa  ashamed,  or  bad  cause  to  repent ;  that  uie 
"  firet  covenant,  he  had  taken,  and  comphed  wiUi 
"  it,  and  with  them  who  took  it,  as  long  as  the 
"  ends  for  which  it  was  ordained  were  observed  j 
"  but  when  he  discovered,  nduchwaa  now«videiit 
to  all  the  world,  that  private  and  particular  men 
"  designed  to  sal^y  thor  own  ambhion  and  in- 
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"  teres^  instead  of  consideriitg  the  pubUc  benefit; 

and  that,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  some 
"  errors  in  religion,  they  resolved  to  abridge  and 
"  take  away  the  kind's  just  power,  and  lawful 

authority,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  that 
"  engagement :  that  for  the  league  and  covenant, 
"  he  nad  nerer  taken  it,  and  therefore  coidd  not 
"  break  it :  and  it  was  now  too  i^iparent  to  Uie 
**  whole  Christian  world,  what  monstrous  mis- 
*'  chiefs  it  had  produced :  that  when,  under  colour 
"  of  it,  an  army  from  Scotland  had  invaded  Eng- 
**  land  in  asnstance  of  the  rebelUon  that  was  then 
**  against  their  lawful  king,  he  had,  hf  his  ma- 
"  iraty's  command,  receive!  a  commission  from 
"  him  to  raise  forces  in  Scotland,  that  he  might 
"  thereby  divert  them  from  the  other  odious  pro- 
"  secution :  that  he  bad  executed  that  commis- 

aion  with  the  obedience  and  duty  he  owed  to 
**  the  kuig ;  and,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it, 
**  had  proceeded  like  a  gentleman ;  and  had  never 
**  suffered  any  blood  to  be  shed  but  in  the  heat 
"  of  the  battle ;  and  Aat  he  saw  many  persons 
"  there,  whose  Uvea  he  had  saved :  that  when  the 
**  king  commanded  him,  he  hud  down  his  amu, 
"  and  withdrew  out  of  the  kingdom;  which  th^ 
"  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  have  done." 
He  said,  "he  was  now  again  entered  into  the 
"  kingdom  by  his  majesty'i  command,  and  with 
"  his  authority :  and  what  soccees  soever  it  might 

have  pleasea  God  to  have  given  him,  he  would 
"  always  have  obeyed  any  commands  he  should 
"  have  received  from  Yam."  He  advised  them, 
"  to  consider  well  of  the  consequence  before  they 
"  proceeded  against  him,  and  that  all  hb  actions 
"  might  be  examined,  and  judged  by  the  laws  of 
"  the  land,  or  those  of  nations." 

As  soon  as  he  had  ended  hie  discourse,  he  was 
ordered  to  withdraw;  and,  after  a  short  space, 
was  agiun  brought  in ;  and  told  by  the  chancellor, 
"  that  he  was.  on  the  morrow,  bong  the  one  and 
"  twentieth  of  May  i6go,  to  be  carried  to  Edin- 
'*  burgh  cross,  and  there  to  be  hanged  upon  a 
"  gallows  thirty  foot  high,  for  the  space  of  three 
"  hours,  and  then  to  be  taken  down,  and  his  head 
"  to  be  cut  off  upon  a  scaffold,  and  hanged  on 
"  Edinburgh  toUbooth ;  his  legs  and  arms  to  be 
"  hanged  up  in  other  public  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
*'  and  his  body  to  be  Duried  at  the  place  where  he 
"  was  to  be  executed,  except  the  kirk  should  take 
*'  off  his  excommimication ;  and  then  his  body 
"  might  be  buried  in  the  common  place  of  burial. 
He  desired,  "that  he  might  say  somewhat  to 
"  them  j"  but  was  not  suffered,  and  bo  Was  earned 
back  to  the  prison. 

That  he  nught  not  enjoy  any  ease  or  quiet  dur- 
ing the  short  remainder  at  his  life,  thdr  ministers 
came  presently  to  insult  over  lum  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable;  pronounced  his  damna- 
tion; and  assured  him,  "that  the  judgment  he 
"  was  the  next  day  to  undergo,  was  but  an  easy 
"  prologue  to  that  which  he  was  to  undergo  after-  ' 

wards."  After  many  such  barbarities,  they  j 
offered  to  intercede  for  nim  to  the  kirk  upon  his  ' 
repentance,  and  to  pray  with  him;  but  he  too 
well  understood  the  form  of  thdr  common  prayer, 
in  those  cases,  to  he  onl^  the  most  viriilent  and 
insolent  imprecations  i^amst  the  persons  of  those 
they  prayed  against,  (**  Lord,  vouchsafe  yet  to 
**  touch  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  incorri- 

gible  sinner,  this  wicked,  peijured,  traitorous, 
**  and  profane  person,  who  refuses  to  hearken  to 


the  voice  of  thy  kirk,"  and  the  Hke  charitable 
t  expressions,)  and  therefore  he  desired  them  "  to 
"  spare  their  pains,  and  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
"  devotions."  He  told  them,  "that  they  were  a 
"  miserable,  deluded,  and  deluding  people ;  and 
**  would  shortly  bring  that  poor  nation  under  tlte 
"  most  insupportable  servitude  ei'er  people  had 
**  anbmitted  to."  He  told  them,  "he  was  prouder 
"  to  have  Us  head  set  upon  the  place  it  was  i^- 
"  pcnnted  to  be,  than  he  could  have  been  to  have 
"  had  his  picture  hang  in  the  king's  bedchamber: 
"  that  be  was  so  far  from  being  troubled  that  his 
"  four  limbs  were  to  be  hanged  in  four  cities  of 
"  the  kingdom,  that  he  heartily  wished  that  he 
"  had  flesh  enough  to  be  sent  to  every  city  in 
"  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  the  cause  for 
"  which  he  suffered." 

The  next  dsy,  they  executed  every  part  and 
circumstance  of^that  barbarous  sentence,  with  all 
the  inhumanity  imaginable ;  and  be  bore  it  with 
all  the  courage  and  magnanimity,  and  the  greatest 
piety,  that  a  good  Chnstian  could  manifest.  He 
magnified  the  virtue,  courage,  and  rehgion  of  the 
last  king,  excee^gly  commended  the  justice,  and 
goodness,  and  understanding  of  the  present  king; 
and  prayed,  "  that  they  mi^t  not  betray  him  as 
"  they  haA  done  his  father.**  When  he  lud  ended 
all  he  meant  to  say,  and  was  expecting  to  expire, 
they  had  yet  one  scene  more  to  act  of  thdr 
tyranny.  The  hangman  brought  the  book  that 
bad  been  published  of  his  truly  heroic  actions, 
whilst  he  had  commanded  in  that  kingdom,  which 
book  was  tied  in  a  small  cord  that  was  put  about 
his  neck.  The  marquis  smiled  at  this  new  in- 
stance of  their  malice,  and  thanked  them  for  it; 
and  said,  "he  was  pleased  that  it  should  be 
"  there ;  and  was  prouder  of  wearing  it,  than 
"  ever  he  had  been  of  the  garter;"  and  so  renew- 
ing some  devout  gaciilations,  he  patiently  endured 
the  last  act  of  the  executioner. 

Soon  after,  the  officers  who  had  been  taken 
mth  him,  sir  William  Urry,  sir  Francis  Hajr,  and 
many  others,  of  as  good  fomifies  as  any  m  the 
kingdom,  were  executed,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty,  in  several  quarters  of  the  kingdom; 
many  of  them  being  suffered  to  be  beheaded. 
There  was  one  whom  they  thought  fit  to  save, 
one  colonel  Whitford ;  who,  whenhe  was  brought 
to  die,  said,  "he  knew  the  reason  why  he  was 
"  put  to  death ;  which  was  only  because  he  bad 
"  killed  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague ;"  who  was  one 
of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  murder  of  the  last 
king.  One  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  present 
to  see  the  execution,  caused  it  to  be  suspended, 
till  he  presently  infarmed  the  council  what  the 
man  had  said ;  and  they  thought  fit  to  avoid  the 
reproach ;  and  so  preserved  the  gentleman ;  who 
was  not  before  known  to  have  hu  a  hand  in  that 
action. 

Thus  died  the  gallant  marquis  of  Mountrose, 
after  he  had  given  as  ^reat  a  testimony  (^loyalty 
and  courage,  as  a  subject  can  do,  and  performed 
as  wonderful  actions  in  several  batties,  upon  as 
great  inequality  of  numbers,  and  as  great  disad- 
vantages in  respect  of  arms,  and  other  prepara- 
tions for  war,  as  have  been  performed  in  this  age. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  extraction, 
many  of  whose  ancestors  had  exercised  the  highest 
charges  under  the  king  in  that  kingdom,  ana  had 
been  allied  to  the  crown  itself.  He  was  of  very 
good  ports,  which  were  improved  by  a  good 
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edueatitm :  he  had  alvays  a  great  emulation,  or 
rather  a  great  contempt  of  the  marquu  of  Arsyle, 
(aa  he  was  too  apt  to  contemn  thcue  he  did  not 
]ove,)  who  wanted  nothing  but  honesty  and  cou- 
rage to  be  a  very  extraordinary  man,  having  all 
other  good  talents  in  a  very  great  degree.  Mount- 
rose  was  in  his  nature  fearless  of  danger,  and 
never  declined  any  enterprise  for  the  d^nUty  of 
going  through  with  it,  out  exceedingly  affected 
thoee  which  seemed  draperate  to  other  men,  and 
did  believe  somewhatto  be  in  himself  i^iich  othn- 
men  were  not  acqiudnttEd  with,  which  made  him 
Uve  more  easilj'  toward  those  who  wore,  or  w«e 
willii^  to  be,  inferiOT  to  him,  (towards  whom  he 
exercised  wonderful  dvility  uid  generosity,)  than 
with  his  superiora  or  equals.  He  was  natiuaBy 
jealous,  and  suspected  those  who  did  not  concur 
with  him  in  the  way,  not  to  mean  so  wdl  as  he. 
He  was  not  without  vanity,  but  his  virtues  were 
much  superior,  and  he  well  deserved  to  have  his 
memory  preserved,  and  celebrated  amongst  the 
most  iUustrioiu  penons  of  the  age  in  wmch  he 
lived. 

The  king  rec^ved  an  account  and  information 
of  all  these  particidBrs,  before  he  embarked  from 
Holland,  without  any  other  apology  for  the  afiront 
and  indignitv  to  himself,  than  that  they  assured 
him, "  Hoax  the  {Hvceednw  agunst  the  late  mar- 
"  quia  of  Momdniee  had  been  for  lua  service." 
'Siuj  who  were  most  displeased  with  A^k  and 
his  EBCtum,  were  not  sorry  for  this  in^'nmn"  and 
monstrous  prosecnUon ;  which  at  the  same  time 
must  render  lum  the  more  odious,  and  had  rid 
them  of  an  enemy  that  tlunr  thought  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  them;  and  they  per- 
suaded the  king,  who  was  enough  afflicted  with 
the  news,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  "  that 
"  he  might  sooner  take  revenge  upon  that  people 
"  by  a  temporary  comidying  with  them,  and  going 
*'  to  them,  than  staying  away,  and  absenting  him- 
"  self,  which  would  invest  them  in  an  araolute 

dominion  in  that  kingdom,  and  give  them  power 
"  to  corrupt  or  destroy  all  those  who  yet  remained 
"  bithfiil  to  him,  ana  were  ready  to  spend  their 
**  Uvea  in  his  service  :'*  and  so  his  majesty  pur- 
sued his  former  resolution  and  emlniked  tat 
Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  after  the  massacra  that  body  of 
English  at  Tredagh,  and  the  treacherous  giving 
up  the  towns  in  Monster,  by  the  officers  of  the 
lord  Inchiquin,  there  broke  out  so  implacable  a 
jealousy  amongst  the  Irish  against  all  the  Eng- 
lish, tlut  no  orders  of  the  marquis  o£  Onnond 
found  any  obedience,  nor  could  he  draw  an  aimy 
together.  At  the  making  of  the  peace,  he  had 
consented  that  the  confederate  Roman  catholics 
should  name  a  number  of  the  commissioners,  by 
whose  orders  and  ministry  all  levies  of  men,  and 
all  ctrilectiorw  of  monw,  were  to  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  ot  tbe  lord  heutenant.  And 
such  perstma  were  named,  in  whose  affectioos,  for 
the  most  part,  the  lieidenant  was  well  satisfied, 
and  the  rest  were  nub  as  were  not  like  to  he  able 
to  ^ve  any  intemption.  A  certain  numbo-  of 
these  were  appointed  to  be  always  in  the  army, 
and  near  the  person  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
the  rest  in  theu-  several  stations,  where  thev  were 
most  like  to  advance  the  service.  Many  of  these 
coDunissioners  were  of  the  Roman  catholic  nobil- 
ity, persona  of  honour,  and  very  sensible  of  the 
weakness,  wilfulness,  and  wickedness  of  that  re- 


bellion; and  did  manifest  all  possible  seal  and 
affection  to  the  king's  service,  engaging  their  per- 
sons in  all  enterprises  of  danger,  and  using  all 
possible  industry  to  raise  men  and  money,  where- 
by the  lord  heutenant  might  he  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  the  spring.  But  many  of  the  other, 
after  thoee  misfortunes  had  fallen  out,  which  are 
mentioned  before,  either  totally  desponded,  and 
rather  thought  of  providing  for  themselves  than 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public ;  or  fomented 
the  jealousies  which  were  amongst  the  Irish,  and 
incensed  them  against  the  English,  who  were  still 
with  the  lord  lieutenant;  so  wit  his  orders  were 
not  obeyed  at  all,  or  not  in  time,  which  was  as 
bad ;  and  their  dei^  and  friars  publicly  incensed 
the  people  against  the  articles  of  the  peace,  and 
desired  to  have  an  army  raised  apart  under  a 
general  of  their  own. 

The  lord  lieutenant  now  discovered  the  reason 
why  Owen  O'NeUe  had  refused  to  consent  to  the 
peace  which  the  confederate  Roman  catholics  bad 
made  with  the  king,  and  kept  his  army  in  Ulster 
from  submitting  thereunto,  and  pretended  to  de- 
sire to  treat  apart  with  the  lord  lieutenant  for 
himself;  which  was  then  thoiight  to  proceed  from 
'  the  jealousy  that  was  between  him  and  Preston, 
and  the  animosity  between  those  old  Irish  of 
Ulsta:,  and  the  ouer  fd  the  other  provinces.  Bui 
die  truth  was,  from  the  time  of  the  marquis  of 
Ormond'a  tnuuprating  himself  out  of  France, 
and  that  the  conespoMence  was  discovered  to  be 
between  him  and  the  lord  Inchiquin*  and  the 
treaty  begun  with  the  confederate  catholics,  the 
close  committee  at  Westminster  sent  secret  in- 
structions to  Monk,  who  commanded  their  forces 
i  in  Ireland,  "  that  he  should  endeavour  to  treat 
.  "  with  Owen  O'Neile,  and  so  divide  him  from 
"  the  rest  of  the  Irish ;"  which  Monk  found  op- 
portunity to  do :  and  it  was  no  sooner  proposed 
than  hearkened  unto  by  O'Neile ;  who  presently 
sent  a  trusty  messenger  with  such  propositions 
to  Monk,  as  he  desired  to  have  granted  to  him. 
He  offered,  "with  his  army, which  should  always 
"  consist  (k  such  a  number  of  horse  and  foo^  and 
"  artiOBrr,  as  should  be  agreed  between  Uiem,  to 
'*  serve  tne  pailiament ;  and  not  to  separate  from 
"thur  intoest;"  and  proposed,  "that  he,  and 
"  all  his  party  that  should  adhere  to  him,  should 
"  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  without  any 
"  prejudice  or  disadvantage :  that  himself  migU 
"  be  restored  to  those  lands  which  his  ancestors 
"  had  been  possessed  of  in  Tyrone,  Londonderry, 
"  or  any  oUier  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  that  ul 
"  those  who  had  or  would  adhere  to  him,  should 
"  be  likewise  restored  to  their  estates ;  and  that 
'*  an  act  of  obUvion  might  he  granted."  Monk 
received  these  propositions;  and  after  he  had 
perused  them,  he  sent  him  word,  "that  there 
"  were  some  particulars,  which,  he  doubted, 
"  wotdd  shock  and  offend  the  parliament,  and 
"  therefore  deured  they  might  be  altered;"  and 
proposed  the  alterations  he  advised;  which  prin- 
cipally concerned  the  public  exerdse  of  thdr  reli- 
gion ;  which  he  so  qoalified,  that  tiiey  might  well 
enough  satisfy;  and  proposed,  "that,  if  O'Neile 
"  would  consent  to  those  alterations,  he  would 
"  return  the  treaty  signed  by  him ;  which  he 
"  would  immediately  send  over  to  the  parliament 
"  for  their  confirmation;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
"  time,  there  might  be  a  cessation  of  arms  be- 
"  tween  them  for  three  months ;  in  which  time, 
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and  used  all  the  endeavoura  he  could,  by  aome 
prisoners  who  were  taken,  and  hy  others  who 
were  in  the  towns  which  were  betrayed  to  him* 
and  were  well  known  to  have  affection  for  the 
marqaiB)  to  procure  a  conference  with  hhn.  He 
used  to  ask  in  anch  companTi  "what  the  marquis 
"  of  Ormond  had  to  do  with  Charles  Stuart,  and 
what  obligationB  he  had  ever  received  from 
"  him  7"  And  then  would  mendoo  the  hard 
measure  his  grandfather  had  received  &om  kine 
James,  and  the  many  years  imprisunment  he  had 
BUBtained  by  him,  for  not  submitting  to  an  extra- 
judicial and  private  determination  of  hie ;  which 
yet  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  do.  He  said,  "  he 
"  was  confident,  if  the  marquis  and  he  could  meet 
"  together,  upon  conference,  they  should  part 
"  very  good  friend."  And  many  of  those  mth 
whom  he  held  these  discourses,  by  his  permission 
and  license,  informed  the  marquis  of  all  he  said; 
who  endeavoured  nothing  but  to  put  lumaelf  into 
such  a  posture,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  him  as  he 
desired  to  do. 

When  Cromwell  saw  Uiat  he  ehonld  be  aUe  to 
do  notUng  that  way,  and  knew  well  enough  that, 
besides  the  army  that  yet  remained  under  Owen 
O'Neile,  bo  much  disobliffed  and  provoked,  there 
were  still  vast  bodies  of  the  Iiish^  which  might  be 
drawn  together  into  several  armies,  much  greater 
and  superior  in  niunber  to  all  his  forces,  and  that 
they  had  several  great  towns  and  strong  holds  in 
their  power,  ho  declared  a  full  liberty  and  author- 
ity to  all  the  officers  with  the  Iiisn,  and  to  all 
outer  perBons  whatsoever,  to  rase  what  men  they 
wotdd,  and  to  transport  them  for  the  service  of 
any  foreign  princes  with  whom  they  could  make 
the  best  conditions;  and  gave  notice  to  the  Span- 
ish and  French  ministers,  and  agents  at  London, 
of  the  libmy  he  had  granted.  XJpon  wludi  many 
(rfficera  who  had  served  the  lung,  and  remained 
in  Lmidon  in  ffteat  poverty  and  want,  made  con- 
ditions with  don  Aionzo  de  Cardinas,  to  raise 
regiments  and  transport  them  into  Spain;  and 
many  officers,  who  were  already  in  Spam,  as  well 
Englieh  as  Irish,  contracted  with  the  ministers  in 
tlmt  court  to  raise  and  transport  several  r^menta 
into  that  kingdom  from  Ireland;  for  which  they 
recwved  very  great  sums  of  money  in  hand ;  many 
merchants  joining  with  them  in  the  contract,  and 
undertaking  the  transportation  upon  very  good 
conditions;  there  being  no  other  danger  but  of 
the  sea  in  the  undertaking;  insomuch  that,  in 
very  few  months  above  a  year,  there  wwe  em- 
harked  in  the  ports  of  Inland  about  five  sod 
twenty  tiKnisana  men  fvt  ^3a»  kingdmn  of  Spain; 
^ndiereof  not  half  were  ever  drawn  into  the  field 
thm,  and  very  few  ever  lived  to  return.   For  the 
facers  and  masters  of  shijis,  who  contracted,  and 
were  bound  to  deliver  their  men  at  such  ports  as 
were  assigned  to  them,  and  where  care  was  taken 
for  their  reception,  and  conduct  to  the  quarters 
wluch  were  appointed,  according  to  the  service  to 
which  they  were  designed,  either  for  Catalonia  or 
Portugal,  (after  they  had  been  long  at  sea,  by 
which  the  soltMers,  who  were  crowded  more  toge- 
ther into  one  ship  than  was  fit  for  so  long  voy- 
ages, hwl  contracted  many  diseases,  and  many 
were  dead,  and  thrown  overboard,)  as  soon  as 
they  came  upon  the  coast  made  all  tiaate  to  land, 
bow  for  soever  from  the  place  at  which  diey  stood 
bound  to  ddiver  th«r  men;  by  v^h,  in  those 
placeB  ^t  could  make  reustance,  th^  ven  not 
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**  and  much  leas,  he  presumed,  he  should  re- 
"  ceive  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  from  the  parlia- 
"  ment," 

Owen  O'Nole  consented  to  the  alterations,  set 
his  hand  and  seal  to  the  treaty,  and  retunud  it  to 
Monk,  with  his  consent  likewise  to  the  oess^un 
for  three  months.  And  at  this  time  it  was,  that 
he  refhaed  to  agree  with  the  confederate  council 
at  Kilkenny  in  the  peace  with  the  long.  Monk 
sent  it  presently  to  the  committee,  which  had 

S'ven  him  authority  to  do  what  he  had  done, 
nt  thdr  affiurs  were  now  better  composed  at 
home,  and  some  preparations  were  made  towards 
sending;  relief  for  Ireland ;  besides,  they  had  not 
authority  to  make  any  such  ratification,  hut  pre- 
sented It  to  the  parliament,  which  could  only 

five  it.    It  was  no  sooner  reported  there  but  the 
onse  was  on  fire;  all  men  inveighed  against 
the  presumption  of  Monk,  who  deserved  to  foe 
"  (^placBd,  and  to  have  his  command  taken  from 
"lum,  and  to  have  exemplary  punishment  in- 
"  dieted  on  him.   They  remembered  how  crimi- 
"  nal  they  had  declared  it  to  be  in  the  king  him- 
"  self,  to  nave  treated,  ud  made  a  peace  with  the 
"  Irish  rebels:  and  what  would  the  people  think, 
"  and  say,  if  any  countenance  should  be  pven  to 
"the  same  transgression  by  the  parliament?  if 
"  they  should  ratify  a  treaty  made  by  the  most 
"  notorious  of  the  rebels,  and  with  that  people 
"  under  hie  command,  who  were  the  most  noto- 
"  nous  contrivers  of  that  rebellion,  and  the  most 
"  bloody  executioners  of  it  ?  for  the  most  merci- 
less  massacres  had  been  committed  in  Ulster, 
*'  by  that  very  people  who  now  constituted  that 
"  army  of  whicn  Owen  O'Neile  was  now  gene- 
"  ral.'^   After  aU  the  passion  and  choler  which 
they  diought  necessary  to  express  upon  Uub  sub- 
ject, they  declared,  "  that  th^  had  given  no  au- 
"  thoiity  to  Monk  to  enter  into  that  trea^;  and 
**  thereiore,  that  it  was  void,  and  should  never  be 
"  confirmed  by  them  ;  but  that,  since  he  had  pro- 
"  ceeded  out  of  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  as 
"  he  thought  (how  erroneously  soever)  for  the 
"  good  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
"  should  be  excused ;  and  no  farther  questioned 
"  thereupon."  For  they  knew  well,  that  he  could 
produce  such  a  warrant  from  those  in  authority, 
as  would  well  justify  his  proceeding :  and  so  the 
treaty  with  Owen  O'Neile  becajne  void,  though 
they  had  received  a  very  considerable  benefit 
by  It;  Cor  though  the  Scots  in  Ulster  faad  not  yet 
Bobmitted  to  tlw  peace,  and  had  not  recuved  di- 
rections from  Edmburgh  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  lord  lieutenant,  which  they  ought 
to  have  had  before  that  time,  yet,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  late  king,  they  had  used  all  acts  of 
hostihty  against  the  parliament  forces,  and  had 
besieged  Xondonderry ;  the  only  conuderable 
place  that  yielded  obedience  to  the  parfiement; 
which  was  defended  by  sir  Charles  Coote,  and 
when  it  was  brought  to  some  extrunity,  by  the 
cessation  made  with  Owen  O'Neile,  and  by  his 
connivance  and  assistance,  Londonderry  was  re- 
lieved ;  and  O'Ndle,  finding  himself  deluded  by 
the  parliament,  sent  then  to  offer  his  service  and 
conjunction  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  mth  abundant 
Iiroiesmons  of  fidelity  and  revenge. 

Cromwell  made  notable  use  of  this  animosity 
between  the  Irish  amongst  themselves,  and  of  the 
jealousy  they  all  appeared  to  have  of  tiie  marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  <»  those  who  adhered  to  bun; 
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suffered  to  land,  and  in  others  no  prorision  was 
made  for  thdr  ncepdon  or  nwrcfa,  but  vtary  great 
numbers  were  starred  or  knocked  in  the  heai  by 
the  countiy  people,  and  Sew  ever  came  np  to  the 
anmes,  except  offieen ;  who  flocked  to  Madrid 
for  the  remainder  of  their  moniee;  where  the 
nuDtBters  recaved  them  with  reproaches  for  not 
obsening  their  conditionB,  and  refused  to  pay 
other  them,  or  the  masters  ot  the  ships,  what  re- 
mained to  be  paid  by  them.  This  was  the  case  of 
too  many :  though  me  truth  is,  where  the  articles 
were  punctually  obsnred,  and  the  ships  arrived 
in  the  very  porta  assigned,  by  the  defect  in  the 
orders  sent  from  the  court,  or  the  n^ligent  ex- 
ecution of  them,  the  poor  men  were  of^n  kept 
from  disembarkiz^,  till  some  officers  went  to  Ma- 
drid, and  returned  with  more  positive  orders,  and 
afterwards  so  iU  pronston  was  made  for  their  re- 
freslunff  and  march,  that  rarely  half  of  those  who 
were  wipped  in  Irelaiid,  ever  lived  to  do  any 
■errioe  in  Spain:  and  noting  cmdd  be  more 
wonderful,  than  that  the  numsters  there  shoold 
issw  out  such  vast  sums  in  money  for  the  raising 
of  soldiera,  and  bringing  them  into  the  kingdom 
at  very  liberal  and  bountiful  rates  to  the  officers, 
and  take  so  very  little  care  to  cherish  and  noniisfa 
them,  when  they  came  thither;  which  manifested 
how  loose  the  government  was. 

It  is  very  true,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a 
much  greater  inclination  in  the  Irish  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Spmn,  than  of  France ;  yet  the  cardinal 
emploved  more  active  and  dexterous  instruments 
to  make  use  of  the  liberty  that  was  granted,  and 
•hipping  was  more  easily  procured,  the  passage 
being  shorter;  insomaco  that  ^lere  were  not 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand  men  at  the  same 
time  taanaported  out  of  Ireland  into  tint  Idngdom 
of  France ;  of  whose  behaviour  in  the  one  king- 
dom and  the  other,  there  will  be  abunihnt  argu- 
ment hereafter  to  discourse  at  lai^.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  when  the 
lung's  lieutenant,  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
mises, obligations,  and  contracts,  which  the  con- 
federate Roman  catholics  had  made  to  and  with 
him,  could  not  draw  together  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  (by  which  he  might  have  been  able  to 
have  given  some  stop  to  tne  current  of  Crom- 
well's successes,)  Cnnnwdl  himself  found  a  way 
to  send  above  forty  thousand  men  out  of  tlutt 
kingdom  for  service  of  foreign  princes;  which 
were  enough  to  have  driven  lum  from  Uience,  and 
to  have  restored  it  to  the  king's  entire  obedinioe. 

In  England,  the  amrits  of  iU  the  loyal  psr^ 
were  so  brokm  and  subdued,  that  thiev  could 
Bcuce  breathe  undor  the  insupportable  burdens 
whidi  were  laid  upon  them  by  imprisonments, 
compositions,  and  sequestrations.  Whatever  ar- 
tades  tbey  had  made  in  the  war,  and  whatever 
promises  had  been  made  of  pardon  and  indem- 
nity, the^  were  now  called  upon  to  finish  their 
composition  for  their  delinquency,  and  paid  dear 
for  the  credit  they  had  given  to  the  professions 
and  declarations  of  the  army,  when  it  seemed  to 
have  pity,  and  complained  of  the  severe  and  rigor- 
ous^ proceeding  agunst  the  king's  party,  and  ex- 
torting unreasonable  penalties  from  them;  which 
4ien  they  desired  might  be  moderated.  But  now 
tlw  mask  was  off,  thqr  sequestered  all  their 
estates,  and  lefk  them  nothing  to  live  upon,  till 
iher  should  compound :  which  tbey  were  forced 
to  do  Bt  so  unreasonable  ntes,  that  many  were 
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compelled  to  sell  half,  that  the^  might  enjoy  the 
other  towards  the  support  of  their  fiunilies;  whidi 
remainder  was  still  liable  to  whatever  imporitions 
they  at  any  time  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon  them, 
as  Ueir  persons  were  to  imprisonment,  when  any 
unreasonable  and  groundless  report  was  raised  m 
some  plot  and  conspiracy  against  the  state. 

The  parliament,  which  consisted  only  oS  those 
members  who  had  sat  in  judgment,  and  had  so- 
lemnly murdered  the  king,  and  of  those  who  as 
solemnly  under  their  hands  had  approved  and 
commended  what  the  others  had  done,  met  with 
no  opposition  or  contradiction  from  any,  but  an 
entire  submission  from  all  to  all  they  did,  except 
only  from  that  part  of  their  own  army  which  had 

I  contributed  most  to  the  grandeur  and  empire  of 

I  which  they  were  possessed,  the  levellm.  That 
people  had  been  countenanced  bjr  Cromwell  to 
enter  into  cabals  and  confederacies  to  ccnnmt 
and  disscdve  the  disdidine  of  the  army,  and 
his  artifices  had  been  ap^ed  to  bring  all  his 
crooked  designs  to  pass.  By  them  he  broke  the 

'  strict  union  between  the  parliament  and  the 
Scots,  and  then  took  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of 

!  the  periiament,  and  kept  him  in  the  army,  with 
so  many  finr  professions  of  intending  better  to  his 
majesty,  and  his  party,  than  the  other  did;  by 
them  the  presbyterians  had  been  affronted  and 
trodden  under  foot,  and  the  city  of  London  ex- 
posed to  di^race  and  in&my;  by  them  he  had 
broken  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  driven 
out  of  the  pariiament,  by  force  of  arms,  all  those 
who  desired  peace,  and  at  last  executed  his  bar- 
barous mahce  upon  the  sacred  person  of  the 
king :  and  when  tie  had  uiplied  them  to  all  those 
uses,  for  which  he  thougnt  than  to  be  most  fit, 
he  hoped  and  endeavoured  to  have  redmwd  them 
again,  bv  a  severe  hand,  into  that  order  and  obe- 
dience nom  whence  he  had  seduced  them,  uid 
which  was  now  as  necessary  to  his  future  purpose 
of  Kovemmrat.   But  they  had  tasted  too  much 

i  of  the  pleasure  of  having  their  part  and  share  in 

I  it,  to  be  willing  to  be  stripped,  and  deprived  of 

I  it ;  and  made  an  unskilful  computation  of  what 

I  they  should  be  able  to  do  for  Uie  Aiture,  by  the 
great  things  tbey  had  done  before  in  those  changes 
and  revolutions  which  are  mentioned ;  not  consi- 
dering, that  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  were 
now  united  with  the  parliament,  and  concurred 
entirely  in  the  same  designs.  And  therefore  when 
they  renewed  their  former  expostulations  and  de- 
mands from  the  paiUament,  they  were  cashiered, 
sod  imprisonw^j  uid  some  of  them  put  to  death. 
Yet  after  CrmnweU,  who  had  persecuted  them 
with  great  fury,  was  gone  for  Ireland,  they  reco- 
vered their  courage,  and  resolved  to  obtain  those 
concessions  by  force,  which  were  refused  to  be 
granted  upon  their  request:  and  so  they  muti- 
nied in  several  parts,  upon  presumption  that 
those  of  the  army,  who  would  not  join  with  them 

in  public,  would  yet  never  be  prevailed  with  to 
oppose,  and  reduce  them  by  force.  But  this  con-< 

fidence  deceived  them;  for  the  parliament  no 
sooner  commanded  their  general  Fturfax  to  sup- 
press them,  than  he  drew  troops  together,  and 

fell  upon  them  at  Banbury,  and  in  other  places ; 
and  by  killing  some  upon  the  place,  and  execut- 
ing otnere  to  terrUy  the  rest,  he  totally  suppressed 

that  faction;  andtnemdersofthoseatWestimn- 

ster  met  widi  no  more  opposition. 
Tliis  was  tiie  state  ana  condition  of  the  three 
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7%e  king  arrive*  in  Scotland,  and  taket  the  covenant.        [book  xiii. 
t  embarked  hinuelf  in 


kingdomi  when  the  1 
Holland  for  Scotland,  ani  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  [Old  Style.]  And  nnce  the  next  year  af- 
forded great  variety  of  unfortunate  actions,  we 
will enottus  diaconrse,  according  to  the  method 


we  have  naed,  with  thia  year :  though  hereafter 
we  shall  not  continue  the  same  method;  but 
comprehend  the  occurrences  of  manjryeais,  whilst 
the  king  reated  in  a  patimt  expectation  (tf  God's 
blesung  and  d^vennoe^  in  len  roan. 
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ExoDua  iz.  16,  fj.—And  in  very  deed  far  this  emue  iave  I  routd  tiee  w^for  to  thew  i»  thee  mr 
power,  and  that  my  nam  way  be  dedared  throughout  aU  the  earth.  Am  yet  eaatteit  thou  thyt^ 

against  my  people  r 


THE  marquis  of  Argvle,  who  did  not  believe  | 
that  the  king  woiud  ever  have  ventured  into 
Scotland  upon  the  conditions  he  had  sent,  was  I 
Burprised  with  the  account  the  commissioners  \ 
had  given  him,  "  that  his  majesty  resolved  to  '■ 
"  embark  the  next  day ;  that  be  would  leave  all ' 
**  his  chaplains  and  his  other  servants  behind  | 
"  him,  and  only  deferred  to  take  the  covenant ; 
"  himself  till  he  came  thither,  with  a  resolution  \ 
"  to  satisfy  the  kirk  if  they  pressed  it."    There-  > 
upon  he  immediately  despatched  away  another ' 
vessel  with  new  propositions,  which  the  commis-  \ 
sionen  were  to  insist  upon,  and  not  to  consent  to  , 
the  king'a  ccnning  into  that  kingdom,  without  he 
likewiae  consented  to  those.   But  that  vessel  met 
with  the  king's  fleet,  which,  that  it  muht 
avmd  that  of  the  parliament,  which  attendea  to  ' 
intercept  the  king,  bad  held  its  course  more  | 
northward,  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  bar-  I 
hours ;  and  so  had  put  into  a  harbour  near  Stir- 
ting,  that  is,  within  a  day's  journey  of  it,  but 
where  there  was  no  town  nearer  for  his  majesty's 
reception,  or  where  there  was  any  accommodabon 
even  for  very  ordinary  passengers. 

From  thence  notice  was  sent  to  the  council  of 
the  king's  arrival :  the  first  welcome  he  received 
was  a  new  demand  "  that  he  would  sign  the  cove- 
'*  nant  himself,  before  he  set  his  foot  on  shore ;" 
which  all  about  him  presse*!  lum  to  do :  and  he 
now  found,  that  he  had  made  haste  thither  upon 
very  unsUlfol  imafj^natioiu  and  presumptions: 
yet  he  consented  unto  what  they  so  imperiously 
required,  that  he  might  have  leave  to  put  himaeu 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  resolved  nothing  less 
than  to  serve  him.  The  lords  of  the  other  party, 
who  bad  prevailed  with  him  to  submit  to  aU  that 
be  bad  done,  quickly  found  that  they  had  deceived 
both  him  and  themselves,  and  that  nobody  had 
any  authority  but  those  men  who  were  their  mor- 
tal enemies.  So  that  they  would  not  expose  them- 
sdves  to  be  imprisoneiC  or  to  be  removed  from 
the  lung;  hot  with  hie  na^tBtfn  leave,  and  hav- 


ing given  him  the  best  advice  they  could,  what  he 
shoiUd  do  for  himself,  and  what  be  should  do  for 
them,  they  put  themselves  on  shore  before  the 
king  disembarked;  and  found  means  to  go  to 
those  places  where  they  might  be  some  time  con- 
cealed, and  which  were  like  to  be  at  distance 
enough  from  the  kinfr.  And  shortly  after  duke 
Hamilton  retired  to  the  island  of  Arran,  which 
belonged  to  himself ;  where  he  had  a  little  house 
well  enough  accommodated,  the  island  being  for 
the  most  part  inhabited  with  wild  beasts :  Lau- 
therdale  concealed  himself  amongst  his  friends, 
taking  care  both  to  be  well  informed  of  _  all  that 
ahould  pass  about  the  lung,  and  to  receive  their 
advice  upon  any  occauona. 

The  lung  was  recoved  by  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  with  all  the  outward  respect  imaginable; 
but,  within  two  days  after  his  landing,  all  the 
English  servants  he  had  of  any  quality  Were  re- 
moved from  his  person,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
only  excepted.  The  rest,  for  the  most  part,  were 
received  into  the  houses  of  some  persons  of  ho- 
nour, who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  and 
were  themselves  under  a  cloud  for  their  known 
affections,  and  durst  only  attend  the  king  to  kiss 
his  hand,  and  then  retired  to  their  houses,  that 
they  might  give  no  occasion  of  jealousy ;  others 
of  bis  servants  were  not  suflfered  to  remain  in  the 
lungdom,  but  were  forced  presently  to  re-embark 
tfaemselvea  for  Holland;  amon^  which  was 
Daniel  O'Nole,  1^  hath  been  Mten  mentioned 
before,  and  who  came  from  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  into  Holland,  just  when  his  m^esty  was 
ready  to  embark,  ana  so  wmted  upon  him;  and 
was  no  sooner  known  to  be  with  bis  majesty,  (as 
he  was  a  person  very  generally  known,)  but  he 
was  apprehended  by  order  from  the  council,  for 
being  an  Irishman,  and  having  been  in  arms  on 
the  late  king's  behalf  in  the  bte  war;  for  which 
they  were  not  without  some  disconrse  of  putting 
him  to  death;  but  they  did  immediately  banish 
him  the  kingdoDB,  ana  ohUged  him  to  ugn  a 
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paper,  by  vfaicb  he  consented  to  be  put  to  death, 
if  he  were  ever  after  found  in  the  kingdom. 

Thrjr  sent  away  Hkewise  Mr.  Robert  Lonff>  who 
was  bis  principal,  if  not  only,  Becretary  of  state, 
and  bad  very  much  persuaded  his  going  thither ; 
and  sir  Edward  mtlker,  who  was  ckmc  of  the 
council,  and  had  been  secretary  at  war  during  the 
late  war,  and  Boms  otherii  upon  the  like  excep- 
tions. They  placed  other  servants  of  all  condi- 
tions about  the  king,  but  principally  relied  upon 
thdr  clergy ;  who  were  in  such  a  continual 
attendance  about  him,  that  he  was  never  free 
from  thor  importuiuties,  under  pretence  of  in- 
structing him  in  relupon :  and  so  tKey  obliged 
him  to  tneir  constant  hours  of  their  long  prayers, 
and  made  him  observe  the  Sundays  with  more 
rigour  than  the  Jews  accustomed  to  do  [their 
sabbath] ;  and  reprehended  him  very  sharply 
if  he  smiled  on  those  days,  and  if  hia  looks 
and  gestures  £d  not  please  them,  whilst  all 
thdr  praym  and  sermons,  at  which  he  was 
compelW  to  be  present,  were  libd^  and  bit- 
ter mveetives  against  all  the  actions  of  hia 
fother,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  hia  own 
maligmty. 

He  was  not  present  in  thdr  councils,  nor  were 
the  results  thereof  communicated  to  him;  nor 
was  he,  in  the  least  d^ree,  communicated  with, 
in  any  part  of  the  government :  yet  they  made 
great  show  of  outward  reverence  to  him,  and 
even  the  chaplains,  when  they  used  rudeness 
and  barbarity  in  their  reprehensions  and  re- 
proaches, approached  him  still  with  bended 
knees,  and  in  the  humblest  postures.  There 
was  never  a  better  courtier  than  Ar^le:  who 
made  all  possible  address  to  make  himself  gra- 
cious to  the  king,  entertained  him  with  very 
pleasant  discourses,  with  such  inrinuations,  that 
the  lung  did  not  only  very  well  fike  Us  conversa- 
tkm,  but  often  believed  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
please  and  gratify  him :  but  then,  when  his  ma- 
jesty made  any  attempt  to  get  some  of  his  servants 
about  him,  or  to  reconcile  the  two  factious,  that 
the  kingdom  might  be  united,  be  gathered  up  his 
countenance,  and  re^ed  irom  him,  without  ever 
yielding  to  any  oneproposition  that  was  made  to  him 
by  his  majesty.  In  a  word,  the  king's  table  was 
Well  served ;  there  he  sat  in  majesty,  waited  upon 
with  decency :  he  had  good  horses  to  ride  abroad 
to  take  the  air,  and  was  then  well  attended;  and, 
in  all  public  appearances,  seemed  to  want  nothing 
that  was  due  to  a  great  king.  In  sll  other  respects, 
with  reference  to  power  to  oblige  or  gratify  any 
nun,  to  dispose  or  order  any  tbmg,  or  himself  to 
go  to  any  other  place  than  was  assigned  to  him, 
he  had  nothing  of  a  prince,  but  might  very  well  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prisoner. 

But  that  which  was  of  state  and  lustre  made 
most  noise,  and  was  industriously  transmitted  into 
in  nations  and  states;  the  other  of  disrespect  or 
restraint  was  not  communicated ;  and  if  it  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed,  it  was  conndered  only 
as  a  faction  between  particular  great  men,  who 
contended  to  get  the  power  into  their  hands,  that 
they  might  the  more  notoriously  and  eminently 
serve  that  prince  whom  they  all  equally  acknow- 
ledged. The  king's  condition  seemed  wonderfully 
advanced,  and  his  heme  possessed  of  a  kingdom 
without  a  rival,  in  which  there  was  no  appearance 
<tf  an  enemy,  looked  Ukcian  earnest  for  the  reco- 
very of  ihe  oOier  two,  and,  for  the  present,  as  a 
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great  addition  of  power  to  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  a  conjunction  and  absolute  submission 
of  all  the  Scots  in  Ulster  to  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  the  king's  lieutenant  there. 

All  men  who  had  dissuaded  his  majesty's  re- 
pair into  Scotland  were  looked  upon  as  very  weak 
pohticians,  or  as  men  who  opposed  the  public 

good,  because  they  were  excluded,  and  might  not 
e  su^ered  to  act  any  part  in  the  adventure;  and 
they  who  had  advanced  the  design  valued  them- 
selves exceedingly  upon  their  activity  in  that  ser- 
vice. The  States  of  Holland  thought  they  had 
merited  much  in  suffering  their  ships  to  transport  . 
him,  and  so  being  ministerial  to  his  greatness; 
which  they  hopea  would  be  remembered ;  and 
they  gave  all  countenance  to  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants and  factors  who  lived  in  their  dominions, 
and  some  secret  credit,  that  they  might  send  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  whatsoever  else  was  neces- 
sary for  the  king's  service,  into  that  kingdom. 
France  itself  lo<^ed  very  cheerfiilly  upon  the 
change ;  congratulated  the  queen  widi  much  cere- 
mony, and  many  professions ;  and  took  pains  to 
have  it  thought  and  believed,  that  they  bad  had 
a  share  in  the  counsel,  and  contributed  very  much 
to  the  reception  the  king  found  in  Scotland,  by 
their  influence  upon  Argyle  and  his  party.  And 
it  hath  been  mentioned  before,  how  great  a  repu- 
tation this  little  dawning  of  power,  how  clouded 
soever,  gave  to  the  ambassadors  in  Spain,  and  had 
raised  them  from  such  a  degree  of  disrespect,  as 
was  nearest  to  contempt,  to  the  full  dignity  and 
estimation  in  that  court  that  was  due  to  the  station 
in  which  they  were. 

There  fell  out  there  an  accident  at  this  time, 
which  was  a  great  manifestation  of  the  affection  of 
that  court,  and  indeed  of  the  nation.  As  don 
Alonzo  de  Cardinas  had  used  all  the  credit  he 
had,  to  dispose  that  court  to  a  good  coirespon- 
dence  with  the  parliament,  so  he  bad  en^loyed  as 
much  care  to  incline  those  in  England  to  have  a 
confidence  in  the  affection  of  his  master,  and  as- 
sured them,  "  that  if  they  would  send  an  ambas- 
"  sador  or  other  minister  into  Spain,  he  should 
"  And  a  very  good  reception."  The  parliament, 
in  the  infancy  of  their  commonwealth,  had  more 
inclination  to  make  a  friendship  with  Spain  than 
with  France,  having  at  that  time  a  very  great 
prejudice  to  the  cardinal;  and  therefore,  upon 
this  encouragement  from  don  Alonzo,  they  re- 
solved to  send  an  envoy  to  Madrid;  and  made 
choice  of  one  Ascham,  a  scholar,  who  had  written 
a  book  to  determine  in  what  time,  and  after  how 
many  years,  the  allegiance  which  is  due  from 
subjects  to  their  sovereigns,  comes  to  be  deter- 
mined after  a  conquest;  and  that  from  that  term 
it  ought  to  be  paid  to  those  who  had  subdued 
them :  a  speculation  they  thought  fit  to  dierish. 

lUs  man,  unacquainted  with  business,  and  un^ 
skilled  in  language,  attended  by  three  others,  the 
one  a  renegado  Franciscan  friar,  who  had  been 
bred  in  Spain,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  another,  who  was  to  serve  in  the  condition 
of  a  secretary ;  and  the  third,  an  inferior  fellow  for 
any  service,  arrived  all  at  Seville  or  Cadiz  in  an 
English  merchant's  ship :  of  which  don  Alonzo 
gave  such  timely  notice,  that  he  was  received  and 
entertained  by  the  chief  magistrate  at  his  landing, 
until  they  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  court,  llie 
town  was  quickly  full  of  the  rumour,  that  an  am- 
bassador was  landed  from  England,  and  would  be 
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recaved  th«re ;  which  nobody  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased  with.  And  the  ambaeeadors  expostulated 
with  don  Lewis  de  Haro  with  some  warmth,  "that 
"  his  catholic  majesty  should  be  the  first  Chris- 
**  tian  prince  that  would  rec^ve  an  ambassador 
"  from  the  odious  and  infamous  murderers  of  a 
"  Christian  king,  his  brother  and  ally ;  which  no 
"  other  prince  had  yet  done,  out  of  the  detestation 
"  of  that  horrible  parricide."  And  therefore  they 
desired  him,  "  that  Spain  would  not  give  so  horrid 
"  an  example  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world," 
Don  Lewis  assured  them,  "  that  there  was  no 
"  such  thing  as  an  ambassador  coming  from  Eng- 
"  land,  nor  had  the  king  any  purpose  to  xecdve 
"  any :  that  it  was  true,  they  were  informed  that 
"  there  was  an  English  gentleman  landed  at  Cales, 
"  and  come  to  Seville ;  who  said,  he  was  sent 
"  from  the  parliament  with  letters  for  the  king ; 
"  which  was  testified  by  a  letter  from  don  Alonzo 
*'  de  Cardinas  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi ;  who 
"  thereupon  had  given  order  for  his  entertun- 
"  ment  at  Seville,  dll  the  king  should  give  further 
"  order :  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to 
*'  refuse  to  receive  the  letter,  or  to  see  the  man 
"who, brought  it;  who  pretended  no  kind  of 
**  character :  that  having  an  ambassador  residing 
'*  in  England  to  preserve  the  trade  and  commerce 
"  between  the  two  nation8>  they  did  believe,  that 
"  this  messenger  might  be  sent  with  some  pro- 

**  p'lfiri'Wiii  from  the  RngBA  timm^tairta  for  the 

"  advancement  of  that  trade;  ami  if  they  should 
**  reftue  to  hear  what  he  aud,  it  might  give 
**  a  just  offence,  and  destroy  all  the  commerce  i 
**  which  would  be  a  great  damage  to  both 
"  nadons." 

That  this  new  agent  nnght  come  securely  to 
Madrid,  an  old  officer  of  the  army  was  sent  from 
Seville  to  accompany  him  thither ;  who  came  with 
him  in  the  coach,  and  gave  notice  every  night  to 
don  Lewis  of  their  advance.  There  were  at  that 
time,  over  and  above  the  English  merchants,  many 
officers  and  soldiers  in  Madrid,  who  had  served  in 
the  Spanish  armies,  both  in  Catalonia  and  in  Por- 
tugal; and  these  men  had  consulted  amongst 
themselves  how  they  might  kill  this  fellow,  woo 
came  as  an  agent  from  the  new  republic  of  Eng- 
land; and  half  a  dosen  of  them,  baring  notice 
(rf  tlie  day  he  was  to  come  into  the  town,  which 
was  generally  ^scouteed  of,  rode  out  of  the  town 
to  meet  him;  but,  missing  him,  they  returned 
again,  and  found  that  he  had  entered  into  it  by 
another  way ;  and  having  taken  a  view  of  his 
lodging,  they  met  again  the  next  morning;  and 
finding,  accidentally,  one  of  the  ambassadors*  ser- 
vants m  the  streets,  they  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  them,  and  so  went  to  the  house  where  As- 
cham  lodged ;  and,  without  asking  any  questions, 
walked  directly  up  the  sturs  into  his  chamber, 
leaving  a  couple  of  their  number  at  the  door  of 
the  street,  lest,  upon  any  noise  in  the  house,  that 
door  might  be  shut  upon  them.  They  who  went 
up  drew  their  swords;  and  bendes  their  inten- 
tions, in  disorder,  killed  the  friar  as  well  as  the 
agent;  and  ao  xetumed  to  thdr  con^wnions 
with  their  eworda  naked  and  bloodv,  and  soow 
fbofish  exinvssums  of  triunmh,  as  if  tner  had  fer- 
fbrnied  a  verj  gallant  and  a  justifiable  service. 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  they  might  have  dis- 
persed themsdvee,  and  been  secure,  the  people 
were  so  litde  cononned  to  inquire  what  they  had 
dime.    But  they  bong  in  confiuiiKi,  aiid  ze- 


tumng  no  conuKwed  tbou^itt  about  tbem,  find- 
ing the  door  of  a  little  chapel  open,  went  in  thi- 
ther for  sanctuary :  only  he  who  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ambassadors  separated  hims^  from 
the  rest,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  Venetiaii 
ambassador.  Bv  this  time  the  people  of  the  hoose 
where  the  man  lay  had  gone  up  into  the  chamber; 
where  tbey  found  two  dead,  and  the  other  two 
crept,  in  a  terrible  fright,  under  the  bed ;  and  the 
magistrates  and  people  were  about  the  diurch, 
ana  talking  with  and  examining  the  persons  who 
were  there :  and  the  rumour  was  presently  di- 
vulged about  the  town,  "  that  one  of  the  English 
"  ambassadors  was  killed." 

They  were  at  that  time  entering  into  thnr  ooach 
to  take  the  air,  according  to  an  appointntent  which 
they  had  made  the  dnr  Define.  When  they  were 
informed  of  what  haa  passed,  and  that  Hany 
Progers,  who  was  thdr  servant,  bad  been  in  the 
action,  and  was  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  they  were  in  trouble  and  per- 
plexity; dismissed  tneir  coach,  and  returned  to 
their  lodging.  Though  they  abhorred  the  action 
that  was  committed,  mey  foresaw,  the  {Hresence  of 
one  of  their  own  servants  in  it,  and  even  some  pas- 
sionate words  they  had  iised,  in  their  expostuhUbn 
with  don  Lewis,  against  the  reception  of  such  a 
messenger,  as  if  "  the  king  thdr  master  had  too 
"  many  subjects  in  that  ^ace,  for  such  a  fellow 
"  to  ^ppear  there  with  anv  security,"  wmld  make 
it  be  beheved  by  many,  tnat  the  attempt  had  not 
been  made  without  tiiur  consent  or  inriyity.  In 
this  trouble  of  mind,  they  immediately  writ  aletter 
to  don  liewis  de  Haro,  to  express  the  sense  they 
had.  of  this  unfortunate  rash  action ;  "  of  which, 
"  ther  hoped,  he  didbeUere,  if  they  had  had  any 
"  notice  or  susindon,  they  would  have  prevoited 
"  it,  hy  exposing  their  own  persons."  Don  Lewis 
returned  them  a  very  dry  answer;  "Thathecould 
"  not  imagine  that  they  could  have  a  hand  in  so 
"  foul  an  assassination  in  the  court,"  (for  all 
Madrid  is  called  and  looked  upon  as  the  court,) 
"  of  a  person  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
"  the  king  :  however,  that  it  was  an  action  so  un- 
"  heard  of,  and  so  dishonourable  to  the  king,  that 
"  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  have  it  examined  to 
"  the  bottom,  and  that  exemplary  justice  should 
"  be  dime  upon  the  oflfbiders ;  uiat  hie  own 
"  bassador  m  ffngTftT"^  might  be  in  great  danger 
"  upon  tUs  murder ;  and  that  they  would  send 
"  an  express  presenUv  thither,  to  satisfy  the  par- 
"  liament  how  much  his  catholic  majesty  detested 
"  and  was  offended  with  it,  and  resolved  to  do 
"justice  upon  it;  and  if  hia  ambassador  under- 
"  went  any  inconvenience  there,  tbey  were  not  to 
"  wonder  if  his  nuiesty  were  severe  here;"  and 
so  left  it  to  them  to  imagine  that  their  own  persons 
might  not  be  safe. 

But  th^  knew  the  temper  of  the  court  too  well, 
to  have  the  least  apprehension  of  that :  yet  they 
were  a  little  surprised,  when  they  first  saw  the 
miiltitude  of  people  gathered  togetner  about  their 
j  house,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  action ;  insomuch 
that  the  ttnet  before  their  house,  which  was  the 
I  broadest  in  Madrid,  (the  Calle  de  AlcakO  was  so 
thronged,  that  men  could  hardly  pus.  But  they 
were  quickly  out  of  that  ^iprdienuon,  being  as- 
sured, that  the  jealousy  that  one  of  the  E^lish 
ambassadors  had  suffered  violence  had  brou^t 
that  multitude  together;  which  tbev  found  to  be 
true;  for  they  no  sooner  ahsvcd  tbemselTss  in  a 
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balcony  to  the  people,  but  ibej  aahited  them  with 
great  kindoesB,  pray«l  £Dr  the  king  tb«r  master, 
cuned  and  reviled  the  murderers  of  his  father 
and  ao  dnarted.  They  who  had  betaken  them- 
idtna  to  the  cba^  were,  Hu  next  day  or  the  ae- 
Gcnd,  tdmifrom  thence  by  a  piin^iuofficer  afta 
examiiution,  and  sent  to  the  priaon:  the  other 
was  not  inquired  after ;  but,  havuig  concealed  him- 
self for  ten  or  twelve  daysr  bewenk  out  of  the  town 
in  ^e  night ;  and,  wiuiottt  any  intraroption  or 
trouble,  went  into  Vrmw. 

Of  idl  the  couita  in  Christendom,  Madrid  is 
that  where  ambasBadore  and  public  miuisters  re- 
ceive the  greatest  respect,  which,  beeides  the 
honour  and  punctuality  of  Uwt  people,  bred  up  in 
the  obaervanon  of  distuwes  ana  order,  proceeds 
from  the  excellent  method  the  ambassadors  have 
of  living  wi^  mutual  respect  towards  each  other, 
and  in  mutual  conoenunent  for  eadt  odm*B  honoor 
nndprivil^^:  sothatiifanyambaasador, inhim- 
sdf  or  his  servanta^  recdve  any  affinnt  or  ifiaza- 
■pect,  all  the  other  ambaaaadora  repair  to  him, 
and  ofl^tluir  aerrice  and  inteoporition ;  by  which 
means  they  are  not  only  preserved  from  any  in- 
vaaon  by  any  private  and  particular  insolence, 
but  even  from  some  acta  01  power,  which  the 
court  itself  hath  sometime  thought  fit  to  exercise, 
upon  an  extraordinanr  occasion,  towards  a  minis- 
ter of  whom  they  had  no  regard.  All  are  united 
on  the  behalf  oS  the  character ;  and  will  not  suffer 
that  to  be  done  towards  one,  which,  by  the  conse- 
quence, may  reflect  upon  all. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  with  what  a  general 
compassion  all  the  amDaseadors  looked  upon  these 
nnlu^y  gentlemen,  who  had  involved  themaelves 
by  taeu- nahoen  in  80  much  poiL  They  came 
to  the  EnoBah  ambaaaadoca  to  advise  and  eoDmlt 
what  niij£t  be  done  to  iniiseiie  them,  eray  one 
<^&ring  Ilia  assistance.  Tbo  action  could  m  no 
decree  oe  justified;  all  that  could  be  urged  and 
insisted  upon  in  ttueir  behalf,  was  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  i  '*  They  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
*'  dmrch ;  and  the  taking  them  from  thence,  by 
"  what  authority  soever,  was  a  violation  of  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  church,  which, 
"  by  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  was  ever  defended 
"  with  all  tenderness."  So  that,  before  the  guilt 
of  the  blood  could  be  examined,  the  prisoners  de- 
sired "  that  their  privily  nught  be  examined,  and 
"  that  they  m.ight  have  coudmI  assigned  them  to 
"  that  purpose which  was  granted ;  and  several 
arguments  were  made  upon  the  matter  of  law  be- 
fiMv  thejndgec;  who  wen  fimmiable  enough  to 
thaprisonera.  The  king's  connael  urged,  " that 
**  in  case  of  aaaaasination  the  privilege  msanctui 
"  was  never  allowed,"  (whicn  ia  tau,)  and  di 
many  jnecadenta  of  late  years  in  Madrid  itself, 
where,  for  less  crimes  than  of  blood,  men  had  beco 
taken  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  tried,  and  executed. 
The  English  ambassadors  thought  not  fit  to  ap- 
pear on  thear  behalf,  and  yet  were  not  willing  Uiat 
the  new  republic  should  receive  so  much  counte- 
nance from  that  court,  as  would  have  resulted  from 
putting  those  gentlemen  to  death,  as  if  they  had 
killed  a  pubhc  minister.  The  pope's  nuncio, 
Julio  Bospigliou,  who  was  afterwards  Clement  IX, 
could  not,  acc(»ding  to  the  style  of  the  Rmnan 
eowt,  other  give  <»■  receive  virits  fnmi  the  English 
amfaaaaadore;  but  they  par£(»med  civilities  to  each 
other  hf  mess^ee,  and  passed  mntnal  sahibuiona, 
with  all  respect  toeadi  other,  as  they  met  abroad. 


And  the  Venetian  ambassador  bvought  them  fre> 
quent  assurances,  "  that  the  nnndo  had  spoken 
"  very  effectually  to  the  king,  and  to  don  Leins, 
"  for  the  radehveryctf  the  inumeis  to  the  church, 
"  and  ptmed  it  ao  hard  upon  the  cmudenoe  of 
"  the  king,  that  he  had  some  promise  that  they 
"  should  not  suffer." 

In  the  mean  time,  thundering  letters  came  from 
the  parliament,  with  great  menaces  what  they 
would  do,  if  exemplary  justice  was  not  inflicted 
upon  those  who  haa  murdered  thur  envoy ;  and 
don  ^onzo  urged  it,  as  if  "  he  thought  himself  in 
"  danger  tUl  fiUl  satisfaction  should  be  given  in 
"  that  particular ;"  ^dl  which  for  the  present  made 
deep  impression,  so  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do } 
the  king  o^n  declaring,  "  that  he  would  not  in- 
"  fringe  the  privily  of  the  church,  and  ao  un- 
**  dergo  the  censure  of  the  pope,  for  any  advantage 
"  Iw  could  lecHve  irith  Trference  to  any  of  his 
"  dm^iiona."  In  the  end,  (that  the  diseoune  of 
this  a^r  may  not  be  resumed  again  hereafter,) 
after  a  k)Dg  imprisonment,  (for  dunog  the  ambas- 
sadors' stay  th^  would  not  bring  them  to  any 
trial,  lest  they  might  seem  to  do  any  thing 
upon  their  solicitation,  (the  prisoners  were  pro- 
ceeded against  as  soon,  or  shortly  after  the  ambas- 
sadors had  left  Madrid,  and  were  all  condemned 
to  tUe ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was  declared, 
all  ^e  prisoners  were  agun  delivered  into  the 
same  church ;  where  they  remained  many  days, 
having  provisions  of  victuals  sent  to  them  by  many 
persons  of  quality,  until  they  had  all  opp(ntunity 
to  make  theu-  escape,  which  was  very  successfully 
done  by  all  but  one ;  who,  being  the  only  protest- 
ant  amongst  them,  was  more  maliciously  looked 
after  and  watched,  wid  waa  iUlowed,  and  appro- 
h«nd^  after  he  had  made  three  day's  journey  from 
Madrid,  and  carried  back  thither,  and  put  to  death : 
whibh  was  all  the  satiaftustion  the  parliament  could 
obtain  in  that  afl^;  and  ia  an  instance  how  far 
that  people  was  from  any  affection  to  those  of  Eng- 
land mthdr  hearts,  howmnch  soever  they  complied 
with  them  out  of  the  neceanty  of  thcor  fortune. 

When  some  weeks  were  pused  after  that  un- 
lucky accident,  the  ambassadors  went  to  confer 
with  don  Lewis  upon  some  other  occurrence,  with 
no  purpose  of  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  pri- 
soners. Don  Lewis  spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  tney 
did  not  expect ;  one  expresmon  was,  "  Yo  ta^ 
"  woidia  de  atoi  caoaleros,  Sfc.  I  envy  those 
"  gentlemen  for  having  done  so  noble  an  action, 
"  how  penal  soever  it  may  prove  to  them,  to  re- 

venge  tiiie  bkwd  of  thdr  king.  Wheceaa,"  he 
said,  "  the  king  hie  maater  wanted  snch  reaohite 
'*  sul^ecta;  otbarwue  he  would  never  have  lost  a 
"  kingd(»n,ashehaddoneFortugal,fcH'wantofone 
"  brave  man;  who,  by  taldng  away  the  life  of 
*'  the  usurper,  might  at  any  time,  during  the  first 

two  years,  have  jint  an  end  to  that  rebellion." 

Though  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  were 
much  greater  in  that  court  than  in  any  other,  and 
that  they  lived  much  better  towards  each  other, 
than  amoas^ore  used  to  do  in  any  other  court, 
,  yet  they  used  to  communicate  those  privil^es 
more  eaisily,  and  to  admit  men  to  usurp  that  title, 
who  had  no  pretence  to  it.  Not  that  the  krotf 
permitted  them  to  cover,  which  they  never  affected, 
nor  could  he  ever  have  endured ;  out  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  treated  as  Bucfa;  and  the  am- 
bassadors ware  obliged  to  do  ao,  except  they  were 
under  aome  oUigttKni  to  the  contrary.  Him 
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were  at  that  time  two  instances  of  that  kind,  thouffh 
upon  different  nraociations.  The  one  was  in  the 
count  of  SwaffiaiDUTgb,  who  came,  as  they  sud, 
ambassador  from  the  archduke  heopolA,  woo  was 
onlr  a  prince  by  appellation,  without  anjr  territory, 
and  was  then  actually  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  aa  sovemor  of  the  Low  Countries,  though 
under  such  a  restrained  commission,  that  ^e  count 
of  Fiien&ldagna,  mth  two  or  three  other  Spanish  : 
counsellors,  had  authority  in  many  cases  to  con- 
trol his  detenninationa.  The  count  of  Swaffen- 
burghwas  his  chief  servant  and  confident;  and 
being  a  man  of  good  parts  and  sfnrit,  used  to  en- 
ter into  shaip  contests  and  disputes  with  those 
ministers  in  the  right  and  behalf  of  his  master ; 
w^emipon  he  was  become  suspected  and  disliked 
in  the  court  at  Madrid,  and  was  now  smt  by  the 
ardiduke,  not  only  to  inmst  upon  die  rights  of  his 
place,  and  to  complain  of  the  infringement  of  them, 
but  to  justify  himself,  and  to  iripe  off  those  asper- 
sionB  which  had  been  cast  upon  him;  and  yet  he 
was  recored  under  the  title  and  style  of  ambassa- 
dor, treated  with  exceUettza,  and  wtuted  upon  by 
one  of  the  king's  coaches,  and  upon  the  day  of 
his  audience  rode  to  the  court  attended  by  all  the 
other  ambassadors*  coaches ;  and  because  they 
neither  liked  his  person  or  his  business,  and  re- 
solved not  to  gratify  him  in  any  thing  he  came 
about,  or  desuvd,  they  used  him  with  the  more 
ceremony  and  respect ;  and  there  being  a  sudden 
acddent  one  day,  which  looked  like  an  affront  to 
him,  when,  in  a  crowd  of  coaches  upon  one  of 
those  solemn  days,  when  the  king  and  all  the  court 
and  all  ambassadors  use  to  take  the  air,  in  a  little 
fidd  that  can  hu^y  receive  all  ttw  company,  the 
count's  coach  stood,  where  the  duke  of  Alber- 
qnerque  bad  a  mind  to  pass ;  and  the  other  coach- 
man refusing  to  yield  the  way,  the  duke  alighted 
out  of  his  coach,  and  vrith  sword  in  the  scabbard 
struck  him  orar  the  head,  the  count  being  himself 
in  tiie  coach,  which  the  duke  piotc»ted  not  to  have 
known,  till  after  he  had  struck  his  coachman; 
when  the  count  bade  his  coachman  drive  out  of 
the  field ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  retired  out  of  the 
company,  he  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  duke,  to  let 
him  know  that  he  expected  to  see  him  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand.  But  the  business  was  taken 
notice  of  before,  and  the  king  had  commanded 
the  duke  of  Alberquerque  to  his  house;  and  it 
beinjj  so  unusual  a  l^ng,  and  uosuitahle  to  the 
Spanish  g^nty,  for  a  grandee  to  go  out  of  his 
coach  to  strike  a  eoachiun,  it  was  looked  upon  as 
m  purposed  and  designed  injury.  All  the  ambas- 
ssidon  met  the  next  rooming  at  the  count's  lodg- 
ing, to  offer  thor  service,  and  to  consult  what  was 
to  be  done,  to  repair  their  character,  but  found  the 
omd^  most  inclmed  and  resolved  to  do  justice  to 
himself;  butthei>unctualityofthe  court  prevented 
any  further  pursuit,  by  oblig^g  the  duke  of  Alber- 
querque first  to  write  to  the  count,  and  to  protest 
tnat  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  coach, 
nor  had  the  least  thought  to  aflh>nt  him,  and  then 
to  go  to  his  lodgings,  and  ask  his  pardon ;  both  ; 
which  he  performed :  which  was  an  imposition 
and  condescension  that  the  grandees  looked  upon 
as  very  extraordinary. 

The  other,  who  was  received  and  countenanced 
Bi  an  ambeMador,  was  the  marquis  of  Uiswnon, 
who  was  sent  by  the  prince  ot  Gtmd^  and  was 
commonfy  called  the  prmce  of  Cond^s  ambaasa- 
Av,  who  was  Klnwise  attended  by  one  of  the  king's 


coaches.  It  is  true,  he  had  not  so  formal  an  au- 
dience a>  the  count  of  Swa^liurgh  had,  but 
intimation  wu  given  to  all  the  ambassadOTS,  that 
the  king  expected  that  ther  should  visit  him; 
which  b5  did,  but  the  English  ambanadors,  who 
did  not  think  fit,  both  in  respect  of  ^eir  master 
or  themselves,  to  give  such  umbrage  to  France, 
and  80  forebore  to  shew  any  respect  or  civili^ 
towards  him.  This  nnhap[^  gentle  man,  aftv  a 
journey  or  two  in  that  neaoctation  to  Madrid,  was 
taken  in  bis  return,  and  dfter  some  months  of 
imprisonment,  had  his  process  made,  and  lost  his 
head. 

[To  return  now  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland :] 
whether,  when  the  marquis  of  Argyle  first  knew 
that  the  king  would  venture  himself  into  Scotland, 
he  suspected  his  own  strength,  and  so  sent  for  his 
friend  Cromwell  to  assist  him ;  or  whrther  it  seem- 
ed more  reasonable  to  the  parliam^M:,  when  it  was 
assured  of  the  king's  being  there,  to  visit  Urn  in 
that  kii^^om,  than  to  expect  a  visitation  from  him, 
is  not  enough  clear  at  this  time.  But  as  soon  as 
the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Cromwen,  being  sent 
for  by  the  parliament,  left  what  renudned  to  be 
done  in  Ireland  to  Ireton,  (who  had  married  his 
daughter,)andaadebimdqmty;  and  transported 
himself  into  England ;  where  the  parliament,  not 
without  great  opposition  from  all  the  presbyterian 
party,  resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Scotland. 
Many  opposed  it.  as  they  thought  it  an  unjust  and 
unproHtaole  war,  and  knew  it  must  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive one;  and  others,  because  it  would  keep 
up  and  increase  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
army  in  England ;  wmch  waa  already  fbimd  to  be 
very  grievous. 

This  resolution  produced  another  great  alter- 
ation :  Fnrfiuc,  who  had  hitherto  worn  the  name 
of  general,  declared  positivefy  that  he  would  not 
command  the  army  against  Scotiand,  '  The  pres- 
byterians  said,  "  it  was  because  he  thought  the 
"  war  unlawful,  in  r^rd  it  was  against  tnose  of 
*'  the  same  religion ;"  but  his  friends  would  have 
it  believed,  that  he  would  not  fight  against  the 
king.  Hereupon  Cromwell  was  chosen  general ; 
which  made  no  alteration  in  the  army ;  which  he 
had  modelled  to  his  own  mind  before,  and  com- 
manded as  absolutely.  But  in  sll  other  places  he 
grew  more  absolute  and  more  imperious ;  he  dis- 
countenanced and  suppressed  the  presbyterians  in 
all  places;  who  had  been  supported  by  Fairfax. 
Tbe  independents  had  all  credit  about  lum ;  and 
tiie  chnrciies  and  puljnts  were  opm  to  aU  Und  of 
people  who  would  shew  thdr  gifts  there;  and  a 
general  distraction  and  «mfusion  in  rdigkm  co- 
vered the  whole  kingdom;  which  raised  as  general 
a  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  find- 
ing no  ease  firmn  the  burdens  they  had  so  long 
sustained,  but  an  increase  of  the  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions every  day,  grew  weary  of  their  new  govern- 
ment ;  and  heartily  prayed,  that  their  general  might 
never  return  from  Scotland,  but  that,  he  being 
destroyed  there,  the  king  might  return  victorious 
into  London.  The  bitterness  and  persecution 
against  their  brethren  in  England,  and  the  old 
animosity  they  had  long  bc»ne  against  the  person 
of  Cromwell,  made  tiioae  in  authority  in  thi^  Idng- 
dom  resolve  to  defend  themselves  against  his  hm- 
sion,  and  to  draw  together  a  verjr  numerous  body 
of  rapn  well  provided,  and  supplied  with  all  .things 
necessary  but  courage  and  conduct.  They  were 
so  caienl  in  the  mmdKng  this  army>  that  they 
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i6^o.]         Cromwdl  routs  the  Scots  at  Dunbar  and  enters  Edinburgh.  7fil 

Biifib«diialih«roffiow8,orKildi3n,wboliadbBai '  the  Scottiih  ainiT  wu  dislodged,  and  marclud 
in  the  cngaganoit  of  dnke  Hu^ltm,  or  who  n?e  '  after  him;  and  tnerenpon  he  made  a  stand,  and 
the  least  occanon  to  be  auspected  to  wish  veU  to  put  his  men  in  good  oraer.  The  Scots  found  tber 
the  kjjDg  or  to  the  Hamiltonian  wrty,  to  he  listed  were  not  upon  so  clear  a  chase  as  they  imagined, 
or  leccmd  into  thor  service.  So  that  they  had  and  placed  themselves  again  upon  such  a  side  oi 
only  some  old  discredited  officers,  who,  being  i  a  hill,  as  they  believed  the  English  would  not  have 


formerly  thought  imwoithy  of  command,  had 
stuck  close  to  Argyle  and  to  the  party  of  the  kirk. 


the  courage  to  attack  them  there. 

But  Cromwell  knew  them  too  well  to  fear  them 


The  truth  is,  the  whole  army  was  under  the  go-  upon  any  ground,  when  there  were  no  trenches  or 
remment  of  a  committee  of  tne  kirk  and  the  state  j  fortifications  to  keep  him  from  them ;  and  therefore 
in  which  the  ministers  exercised  the  sole  authority,  he  made  haste  to  cnarge  tbem  on  all  aides,  upon 
and  prayed  and  preached  against  the  vices  of  the  what  advantage-ground  soever  they  stood.  Their 
court,  aod  Uie  impiety  and  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  horse  did  not  sustain  one  charge ;  but  fled,  and 
equally ;  and  promised  their  army  victory  over  were  pursued  with  a  great  «ecution.  The  foot 
the  enraayas  poaitivdy,and  in  asconfident  terms,  as  depended  much  upoD  thrar  rainiatera,  who  preach- 
if  God  hiWlfhad  directed  them  to  declare  it.  The  |  ed,  and  prayed,  and  assured  them  of  the  victory, 
king  deeired  that  he  nught  eoounand  this  army,  <  till  the  Eoghsh  were  upon  tbem ;  and  some  of 
at  {east  nm  ^  Ibrtnne  ol  it.  But  they  were  their  preachers  were  knocked  m  the  bead,  whilst 
hardly  prermled  with  to  give  him  leave  tmee  to  they  were  prc«nising  the  victory,  llunigh  tiiere 
aee  it;  and,  after  he  had  been  in  it  three  or  four  waa  so  litue  resistance  made,  that  Cromwdl  lost 
hours,  vpcm  the  observation  that  the  c(Hnmon  |  very  few  men  by  that  day's  service,  yet  the  execn- 
Bol^en  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  to  see  him,'  tion  was  very  terrible  upon  the  enemy;  thewhtde 
they  caused  him  to  retain,  ana  the  next  day  car-  '  body  of  the  foot  being,  upon  the  matter,  cut  in 
Tied  him  to  a  place  at  a  greater  distance  from  Uie  |  [neces ;  no  quarter  was  ^ven  till  they  were  weary 
army;  declaring,  "that  they  found  the  soldiers  of  killing;  so  that  there  were  between  five  and  six 


too  much  indmed  to  put  their  confidence  in  the 
"  arm  of  fleeh ;  whereas  their  hope  and  depend- 
"  ence  was  to  be  only  in  God;  and  they  were  most 
"  aasured  of  victory  by  the  prayers  and  piety  of 
"  the  kitk." 

In  [July]  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  and 


thousand  dead  upon  the  place ;  and  very  few,  but 
they  who  escaped  by  the  heels  of  their  horse,  were 
without  terrible  wounds;  of  which  very  many 
died  shortly  after ;  especially  such  of  their  minis- 
ters who  were  not  killed  upon  the  place,  as  very 
many  were,  had  very  notable  marka  about  the 


marched  without  any  oj^xmtion  tiU  he  came  |  head,  and  the  fooe,  tltat  any  body  mi^  know 


witUn  lee*  than  a  day's  jonmey  of  Edinburgh ; 
where  he  finmd  the  Scottish  army  encamped  npon 
a  very  advantageous  ground ;  and  he  made  his 
quarters  aa  near  as  he  could  conveniently,  and  yet 
with  disadvantwes  enough.  For  the  country  was 
so  deetroyed  b^ndhim,  and  the  passes  so  guard- 
ed before,  that  he  was  compelled  to  send  for  all 
his  provision  for  horse  and  foot  from  England  by 
sea;  (and  Cromwell  b«ng  seized  upon  by  a  fever, 
whkh  held  lum  about  six  weeks,  duriiw  which 
time  the  army  lay  still,)  insomuch  as  the  army 
was  reduced  to  great  straits ;  and  the  Scots  really 
believed,  that  toey  had  them  all  at  thdr  mercy, 
except  such  as  would  embark  on  board  their  ships. 
But  as  soon  as  Oconwell  had  recovered  a  liUle 
strength,  his  army  b^fun  to  remove,  and  seemed 
to  i«ovide  for  their  march.  Whether  that  march 
WB>  to  retire  out  of  so  barren  a  country  Sor  want 
of  poviuons,  (ii4iicb  no  doubt  were  very  scarce; 
and  the  season  of  the  year  would  not  permit  them 
to  depmd  upon  all  necessary  suppUes  by  sea,  for 
it  was  now  the  month  of  September,)  or  whether 
that  motion  waa  only  to  draw  the  Scots  from  the 
advantageous  post  of  which  they  were  possessed, 
is  not  yet  understood.  But  it  was  confessed  on 
all  sides,  that,  if  the  Scots  had  renuuned  within 
thm  trenches,  and  sent  parties  of  horse  to  have 
followed  the  English  army  closely,  they  must  have 
so  disordered  them,  that  they  would  have  left  their 
cannon  and  aU  thar  heavy  carriage  behind  them, 
besides  the  danger  the  foot  must  have  been  in. 
Bat  the  Scots  did  not  intend  to  part  with  them  so 
eanly:  they  doubted  not  but  to  have  the  spoil  of 
the  whole  army.  And  therefore  they  no  sooner 
diacemed  that  the  RngKsh  were  npcm  thor  march, 
but  tlu^  decamped,  and  followed  with  their  whole 
body  all  the  night  ftrfloaini^  and  found  themaelvea 
in  the  morning  .witluii  a  smali  distance  of  the 
enemy :  fox  Qramwell  waa  quickly  advertised  that 


tluU  they  were  not  hurt  by  chance,  or  in  the 
crowd,  but  by  very  good  will.  All  the  cannon, 
ammunition,  carriages,  and  baggage,  were  entirely 
taken,  and  Cromwell  with  his  victorious  army 
marched  directly  to  Edinburgh ;  where  he  foimd 
plenty  of  all  things  which  he  wanted,  uid  good 
accommodation  for  the  refreshing  his  army,  which 
stood  in  need  of  it. 

Never  victory  was  attended  with  less  lamenta- 
tions :  for  as  Cromwell  had  great  ailment  of  tri- 
umph in  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
only  army  that  was  in  Scotland ;  which  defeat  had 
put  a  great  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
city  ofit,  under  his  obedience ;  so  the  king,  who 
was  then  at  St.  Johnston's,  waa  glad  of  it,  aa  the 
greatest  happiness  that  could  befall  him,  in  the 
foBs  of  BO  Strong  a  body  of  his  enemies ;  who,  if 
they  should  have  prevailed,  his  majesty  did  believe 
that  they  would  luve  shut  him  up  in  a  prison  the 
next  day;  wUch  had  be«i  only  a  stricter  confine- 
ment than  he  suffered  already ;  for  the  lord  Lome, 
eldest  son  to  die  marquis  of  Argyle,  being  captain 
of  his  guard,  had  so  strict  a  care  of  him  both  night 
Euid  day,  that  his  majesty  could  not  go  any  whiuer 
without  Us  leave.  But,  after  this  defeat,  they  all 
looked  upon  the  king  as  one  they  might  stand  in 
need  of:  they  permitted  his  servants,  who  had 
been  sequestered  from  him  from  his  arrival  in  the 
kingdom,  to  attend  and  wut  upon  him,  and  begun 
to  talk  of  calling  a  parliament,  and  of  a  time  for 
the  king's  coronation;  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  spoken  of.  Some  ministers  bef;un  to  preach 
obedience  to  the  king ;  the  officers,  who  had  been 
caaluCTed  fiv  their  maUgnity,  talked  akmd  of  "  the 
"  miscarriages  in  the  govemmai^  and  that  the 
"  kiwdom  was  htAnjei  to  the  enemy  for  want  vi 
"  coimdeiloe  in  the  king,  who  akme  could  preserve 
the  nation."  They  futhe  conndl  seemed  not  ta 
have  w  abwdnte  a  d^iendenoe  ctpm  tiu  marquis  of 
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Why  the  ambas8ador»  are  required  to  leave  Madrid  m  such  haste,   [book  xixi. 


ArCTle,  but  Bpoka  more  freely  than  they  had  used 
to  do  t  and  tne  mutpuB  apiuied  hiouelf  more  to 
Ungt  uul  to  those  about  him ;  so  that  the 
kdng  diC  in  a  good  dq^re^  enjoy  the  fruit  of  thit 
Tietory,  as  mu  as  Cromwdl,  though  his  m^^'s 
advaittaee  was  discerned  by  a  fev  men  only,  and 
those  reduced  into  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  the  other  made  the  eclat.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  only  army,  and  the  possesung  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  looked  upon,  in  aQ  places,  as  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Don  Alonzo  made  haste  to  send  the  news  into 
Spun  of  "  the  total  and  irrecoverable  defeat  of  the 

king ;  that  he  was  driven  into  the  Highlanik ; 
"  from  whence  he  would  be  compelled  to  fly,  as 
**  soon  as  he  could  get  means  to  escape :  that  the 
"  republic  was  now  s^tled,  and  no  more  fear  or 
"  hi^  of  the  king :"  the  effbct  of  all  which  the 
ambassadors  quicUy  found  at  Madrid,  by  the  car- 
riage and  countenance  tii  that  king  and  the  coon- 
dl ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  common 
pec^de  appeared  to  have  a  much  more  generous 
sense  of  the  alteration,  than  the  others  did.  The 
ambassadors  received  shcotly  a  full  advertisement 
ofthetruth;  and  "that  the  king  thought  his  con- 
"  dition  much  improved  by  the  defeat;  *  and  they 
used  all  the  means  they  could,  by  several  audi- 
ences, to  inform  the  king  of  Spain  and  don  Lewis 
of  the  truth ;  and  "  that  they  were  misinfonned, 
**  as  if  the  army  overthrown  was  the  king's ; 

whereas  thenr  were  indeed  as  much  his  enemies, 
"  as  CromweU's  was.*^  But  in  this  they  coidd 
obtain  no  credit,  and  idl  ways  were  taken  to  make 
them  percMve,  that  it  was  heartily  widied  they 
were  gone;  which  they  were  restdved  to  take  no 
notice  qX. 

In  the  end,  one  morning,  the  secretary  of  state 
came  to  them  from  the  ung ;  and  told  them, 
"  that  they  had  been  now  above  a  year  in  tiiat 
"  court,  where  they  had  been  well  treated,  not- 
"  withstanding  some  miscarriages,  which  might 
"  very  justly  have  incensed  his  cathobc  majesty," 
(mentioning  the  death  of  Ascham ;)  "  that  they 
"  were  extraordinary  ambassadors,  and  so  needed 
"  not  any  letters  of  revocation ;  that  they  had  re- 
**  ceived  answers  to  all  they  had  propdeed,  and 
**  were  at  liberty  to  depart ;  which  his  catholic 
**  majes^  desired  they  would  do,  since  their  pre- 
"  sence  in  the  court  would  be  very  prejudicial  to 
«  his  affidrs."  This  unexpected  and  unusual  mes- 
sage, defivered  ungracefully  enough  by  an  old  man, 
liwi,  notwithstanding  his  office,  was  looked  upon 
with  little  reverence  to  his  parts,  made  them 
lieva  "that  he  had  mistaken  his  message,  at  least 
**  that  he  bad  delivered  it  with  less  courtly  eh-- 
•«  cnmstanees  than  he  ought  to  have  done."  And 
therefore  they  returned  no  other  answer,  than 
"  that  they  would  attend  don  Lewis  de  Haro,  and 
**  understand  from  him  the  king's  pleasure."  The 
next  day,  they  sent  for  an  audience  to  don  Lewis ; 
whom  they  found  with  a  less  open  countenance 
than  he  used  to  have ;  nor  did  he  appear  any  thing 
more  courtly  than  the  secretary  had  done ;  but 
UAA  them,  toat  there  were  orders  sent  to  such  a 
person  (whom  he  named)  to  prepare  their  present ; 
which  should  be  read^  withm  very  few  days ;  and 
pressed  them  very  plamly,  and  without  any  regiu^ 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  it  bnng  then  tomrds 
the  end  of  Jamiaty,  to  use  all  possible  expedition 
for  tbdr  departure,  as  a  thing  tha^  even  in  that 
mpectjdid  eMeefeiglyconeem  the  service  of  the 


king.  Hus  made  the  ambassadors  ima^e,  whidi 
was  likewise  repntod,  th^  there  was  a  ftvmal 
ambassador  upon  his  way  from  England,  and  that 
the  court  would  be  no  mwe  liable  to  the  like  acci- 
dents. But  di^  knew  afterwards,  that  the  cause 
of  all  tlus  baste  was,  that  they  might  bring  into 
the  town  as  many  pictures,  and  other  choice  and 
rich  furniture,  as  did  load  eighteen  mules ;  which, 
as  was  said  before,  don  Alonzo  had  bought  of  the 
lung's  goods,  and  then  sent  to  the  Groyne,  and 
which  uey  did  not  then  think  could  be  decently 
brought  to  the  palace,  wiiilst  the  ambassadors 
ahouTd  continue  and  remain  in  the  town. 

This  injunction  to  leave  Madrid,  in  so  unseason- 
able a  time  of  the  year,  was  very  severe  to  the  am- 
bassadors, who  knew  notwbithiw  to  go.  The  lord 
Cottington  was  at  this  time  seventy-six  yean  aS 
age,  once  or  tmoe  in  a  year  troubled  with  the 
gont,  in  other  nspects  of  great  vigour  of  body  and 
mmd;  nor  did  tnere  appear  in  his  natural  parts 
any  kind  of  decay.  He  bad  resolved,  when  he 
flrst  proposed  this  embassy  to  the  king,  and,  it 
may  be,  it  was  the  chief  reason  of  proposing  it, 
that,  a  there  should  be  no  door  open  to  let  aim 
return  into  England,  by  the  time  tlut  his  embassy 
should  expire,  he  would  remain  and  die  in  Spun. 
But  he  dia  then  believe  that  he  should  have  found 
another  kind  of  entertainment  there  than  he  had 
done.  He  baud,  without  doubt,  deserved  very  well 
from  that  nation,  having  always  performed  those 
offices  towards  them,  which  made  him  looked  upon 
at  home  as  too  well  affected  to  that  petmle,  which, 
together  with  his  constant  opposition  ci  the  French, 
hu  rmdersd  him  wy  ungncions  to  the  queen : 
yet  there  ware  emu  seasons,  in  ndiidi  his  credit 
and  autiiority  was  not  great  enough  to  (rfMam  al! 
things  for diMtt  which  tMyderire<C and  expected; 
as  when  tii^r  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Oquen- 
do,  about  the  year  [1630!,  had  been  assaulted  in 
the  Downs,  and  dueatocfby  the  Dutch  fleet,  for 
want  of  that  protection  wuch  they  thought  the 
king  might  have  pven  to  them.  And  it  is  pro^ 
bable  their  ambassadors,  who  were  then  in  Eng- 
land, wlwreof  don  Alonso  was  one,  did  not  find 
that  readiness  and  alacrity  in  him  to  aimear  in  their 
service,  as  they  had  formerly  done ;  he  very  well 
knowing,  that  the  being  soUcitous  for  them,  in 
that  conjuncture,  might  do  himself  harm,  and 
could  do  them  no  good.  Bat  these  onuasiona 
were  now  remembend,  and  aO  his  snvieea  for- 
gotten :  so  that  (as  hath  bem  touched  before)  lua 
reception,  firom  the  first  hoar  of  his  coming  last 
thithor.  was  very  odd  both  from  the  king  snd  the 
cowt.  And  turagh  be  was  now  willing  to  re- 
sume his  former  resolution  of  stayin{[  tbcore ;  yet 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  thu  last  fati- 
well,  made  him  doubt,  very  reasonably,  whether 
he  should  be  permitted  to  stay  tbwe  or  not. 

There  was  another  circumstance,  which  was 
necessary  to  his  resit^ng  in  Spain,  in  which  he 
met  with  some  difficulties  that  he  had  not  fore* 
seen,  and  which  <^d  exceedingly  perplex  him; 
and  which  he  pUunly  enough  discerned,  and  knew 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  all  the  discountenance  he 
had  met  with  in  that  court,  (though  he  was  willing 
the  other  ambassador,  who  knew  nothinjg  of  it. 
should  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  mat  had 
passed  in  En^and,)  which  was  then  remembered 
m  the  discourse  of  the  court,  and  was  the  true 
cause  of  ^e  general  prajndice  to  lum  there.  He 
had  been  formerty  reconciled  in  that  kingdam  to 
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the  church  Rome,  and  had  constantiy  gone  to 
the  mass  there;  and  dedaring  himself  arterwards 
in  Englaod  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
Knglawrf,  he  was  apostati^  from  the  other; 
which,  in  that  country,  is  looked  upon  as  such  a 
brand,  aa  the  in&my  of  it  can  never  be  viped  out ; 
and  tUs  indeed  vas  the  reason  of  that  king's  bo 
notable  amsion  from  him.  The  truth  is,  ^  had 
never  made  any  inquiry  into  religion  to  inform 
himself,  but  had  conformed  to  that  which  the 
province  he  held  obliged  him  to ;  and  though  he 
could  never  get  the  reputf^on  in  England  of  being 
irell  afiected  to  that  chorch,  and  was  always  lookM 
oponasmost  mdined  to  the  Roman,  yet  he  convmc- 
ed  those  who  would  have  taken  advantage  of  that 
guilt,  by  being  present  at  prayers  and  Bennons, 
and  sometimes  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  he  did 
very  last  Sunday  he  stayed  in  the  Hague  be- 
fore he  begun  his  joomi^  towards  Spain ;  and, 
even  after  his  anival  there,  was  constant  at  die 
reading  the  common  prayers  both  morning  and 
evening,  by  their  own  chaplain,  in  their  house,  as 
long  as  the  chaplain  hved :  and  many,  who  knew 
him  very  well,  did  believe  that  if  he  had  died  in 
England,  he  would  have  died  in  the  conununion 
of  that  church.  But  there  ia  no  doubt,  he  did 
resolve,  from  the  time  that  he  meant  to  remun 
and  die  in  Spun,  that  he  would  become  a  Roman 
catholic  again,  which  be  thought  to  be  a  much 
easier  thii^  than  it  was ;  and  that  he  might  have 
been  reeoiwiled  by  any  priest  in  as  private  a  man- 
ner as  he  could  desire.  But  when  he  consulted 
that  affidr  with  a  Jesni^  who  frequently  came  to 
the  house,  he  found,  that  after  an  apostasy,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  priest  to  reconcile  him, 
bnt  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  pope  himself;  who 
rarely  gives  the  faculty  to  any  out  to  his  own 
nundos.  This  obliged  him  to  resort  thither; 
which  he  could  not  easily  do  without  communi- 
cating it  to  the  other  ambassador;  towards  whom 
this  was  the  only  secret  he  reserved.  And  he 
found  a  way,  as  he  thought,  to  elude  him  in  this 
particular.  He  told  him,  several  days,  that  the 
nuncio  had  sent  him  such  and  such  messages  by 
that  Jesuit  concerning  those  gentlemen  who  were 
in  prison,  the  substance  whereof  did  not  differ 
from  what  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  formerly 
delivered  from  him :  at  lasl^  he  told  him,  "  that 
'*  he  found  the  nuncio  had  somewhat  to  say  in 
"  tiut  affiur  which  he  would  not  communicate  b^ 
**  mesng^  but  widted  to  speak  with  him  in  pn- 
*•  vate ;  for  pubUcly  he  must  not  be  known  to 
"  have  any  conference  with  him ;  and  that  here- 
"  upon  he  resolved  to  go  incognito  in  sir  Benjamin 
"  Wright's  coach  to  him ;"  which  he  did,  and 
was  then  reconciled ;  and  returned  home,  making 
such  a  relation  of  their  conference  to  his  com- 
panion as  he  thought  fit;  and  delivered  the 
nnncio's  salutation  to  him.  But  within  two  or 
three  days  he  knew  what  the  affair  was :  for,  be- 
sides that  the  nuncio  could  not  perform  the  office 
alone,  but  was  to  have  the  aasiatance  of  two  or 
three  so  qualified,  there  was  realty  care  taken  that 
tbe  other  amfaaasador  m^htknow  it.  And»  before 
that  time,  when  they  imh  visited  the  president 
de  la  Hacienda,  irbo  earned  them  into  his  hbrary, 
wUbt  the  other  ambassador  was  casting  his  eyes 
mpon  emne  boiAsa  (it  bemg  the  best  private 
libraiy  in  Madrid,)  the  lord  Cottington  told  the 
preodail;  **that  he  wu  himself  a  catholic,  bat 
**  that  hie  oompamon  wai  an  obetinate  bnetic 


of  which  the  president  sent  him  information  the 
next  day.  But  since  himself  forbore  ever  to  com- 
municate this  secret  to  him,  out  of  an  opinion,  it 
is  very  probable,  that  he  might  ^e  some  disturb- 
ance to  hia  resolution,  he  likewise  took  no  manner 
of  notice  of  it  to  him  to  the  minute  of  their  de- 
parture from  each  other. 

Ttes  difficulty  being  over,  there  remained  yet 
another;  which  was,  his  having  permission  to 
stay  in  that  country;  for  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  don  Lewis :  mentioned  "  hia  age ;  hia 
"  infirmity  of  the  gout;  which  would  iiuaUibly 

seize  upon  him,  u,  in  that  season  of  the  year,  he 
"  shoidd  provoke  it  by  an  extraordinary  motion ; 

in  a  word,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

make  the  journey."  Don  Leins  told  him,  "be 
"  could  answer  him  to  part  of  what  he  s^d  without 
"  speaking  to  the  king;  that  he  must  not  think 
"  of  staying  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador, 
"  nor  of  residing  in  Madrid,  in  how  private  a  con- 
"  dition  soever :  if  he  desired  any  thing  with  these 
"  two  restrunte,  he  would  move  the  king  in  it.** 
The  other  told  him,  ''that  he  submitted  to  both 
"  these  conditions ;  and  only  desired  license  to  re- 
"  side  in  Valladohd,  where  he  had  lived  many 
"  years,  when  the  court  remained  there^  in  the 
"  time  of  king  Phihp  the  Third." 

This  place  was  not  disliked;  and  within  few 
days  don  Lewi&  sent  him  word,  "  that  the  long 
"  approved  it;  and  thathe  ahouUhave  a  letter  to 
"  the  chief  nuuistrate  there,  to  treat  him  with  all 
"  respect;  ana  that  his  majesty  would  take  care 
"  that  he  should  not  undergo  any  distress,  but 
"  would  supply  him  as  his  necessities  required." 
And,  shortly  after,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  am- 
bassadors to  let  them  know,  that  the  king  had 
appointed  such  a  day  for  to  give  them  an  audi- 
ence to  take  their  leave.  This  new  importunity 
was  as  extraonSnary  as  the  former ;  which  was 
not  at  all  grievous  to  the  lord  Cottiagton :  who 
having  obtained  all  he  desired,  was  willing  to  be 
in  his  new  habitation,  which  be  had  sent  to  be 
made  ready  for  him ;  but  the  other  much  desired 
that  the  winter  might  be  a  littie  more  over,  which 
continued  yet  very  sharp ;  and  was  resolved  not 
to  obey  the  summons,  tiU  the  weather  mended ; 
and  hkewise,  out  of  indignation  for  their  treat- 
ment, he  very  heartily  resolved  to  refuse  the  pre- 
sent for  the  smallneas  of  it,  it  being  less  than  had 
been  used  to  be  nven  to  any  single  ordinary  am- 
bassador. But  %e  lord  Cottington,  with  creat 
importunity,  prevfdled  with  him  to  decline  hoth 
these  contests,  lest  it  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
him ;  and  so  they  performed  their  ceremonies ;  and 
about  the  banning  of  March,  after  they  had  been 
in  that  court  near  fifteen  months,  they  both  left 
Madrid  in  the  same  hour :  the  lord  Cottington 
taking  his  course  for  Valladolid ;  where  he  had 
the  same  house  provided,  and  made  ready  for  him 
by  the  care  of  the  English  Jesuits  there,  in  which 
he  had  dwelt  at  the  time  of  his  agency,  when  tiw 
court  resided  there;  where  he  died  within  one 
year  after,  in  the  7^th  year  of  his  age. 

He  waa  a  very  wise  man,  by  the  great  and  long 
experience  he  had  in  business  of  aUkinds ;  and  by 
his  natural  temper,  which  was  not  liable  to  aw 
transport  of  anger,  or  any  other  passion,  bnt  cor 
bear  contradiction,  and  even  reproach,  wit)* 
being  moved,  or  put  out  of  his  way ;  for  hf 
very  steady  in  pursuing  what  lie  proposed  V 
seli^  and  had  a  courage  not  to  be  fn^ 
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amyaaJ  ^rith  any  opposition.  It  ia  true  be  was 
illitarate  u  to  toe  gnunmar  of  any  language,  or 
the  principlee  of  any  sdence ;  but  by  his  perfectly 
understanding  the  Spanish,  (which  he  spoke  as  a 
Spaniard,)  the  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and 
having  read  very  much  in  all,  he  could  not  be  said 

to  be  Ignorant  in  any  part  of  learning,  divinity   

only  excepted.   He  nad  a  very  fine  and  extra-  \  advantage  to  the  ami 


"  choose  to  reside  in  those  parts,  under  his  com- 
"  mand,  he  should  receiTe  all  respect,  and  enjoy 
"  all  privilef^  as  an  ambassador and  don  Lewis 
de  Haro  writ  likewise  to  the  archduke,  and  the 
count  of  Fuensaldagna*  "to  look  upon  bim  as  hia 
"  particular  friend all  which  ceremonies,  though 
they  cost  them  nothioffi  were  of  real  benefit  and 


ordinary  understanding  in  the  nature  of  beasts  and 
birds,  and  above  all  in  all  kind  of  plantations  and 
arts  of  husbandry.  He  was  bom  a  gentleman 
both  by  father  and  mother,  his  father  having  a 
pretty  entire  seat  near  Bruton  in  Somersetshire, 
worth  above  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
had  descended  from  father  to  eon  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  ^ 

elder  brother'a  children,  the  family  having  been  to  any  man  there',  and  which  the  I!^li&,  and 
always  Roman  catholic.  His  mother  was  a  Staf-  Irish  priests,  and  the  Roman  catholics  of  those 
fiord,  nearly  alUed  to  ur  Edward  Stafford;  who  i  nations,  exceedingly  murmured  at,  and  used  all 


for  besides  the 

treatment  be  recaved  from  the  archduke  himself 
in  Brussels,  as  ambassador,  such  directions,  or 
recommendations,  were  sent  to  the  ma^strates  at 
Antwerp,  that  he  enjoyed  tho  privily  of  bis 
chapel,  and  all  the  English,  who  were  numerous 
then  in  that  city,  repaired  thither  with  all  freedom 
for  their  devotion,  and  the  exercise  of  their  rdi- 
gion:  which  libettjr  had  never  been  heftnre  granted 


was  Tue-chamberlain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had 
been  ambassador  in  France ;  by  whom  this  gen- 
Ueman  was  brought  up,  and  was  gentleman  of  his 
horse,  and  left  one  of  his  executors  of  his  will,  and 
by  him  recommended  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  then 
principal  secretary  of  state ;  who  preferred  him  to 
sir  Charles  Comrallis,  when  he  went  ambassador 
into  Spain,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  reign  of  king 
James ;  where  he  remained,  for  the  space  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years,  in  the  condition  of  secretary  or 


the  endeavours  they  could  to  have  taken  away, 
though  in  vain. 

In  his  passage  through  France  he  waited  upon 
the  queen  mother,  who  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously; and  he  found  there,  that  the  success 
which  Cromwell  had  obt^ed  in  Scotland  (though 
the  king  was  still  there,  and  in  a  better  condition 
than  before)  had  the  same  effect  in  the  court  of 
France  as  it  had  in  the  court  of  Spiun ;  it  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  the  king,  as  in  a  condition 


atfent,  without  ever  returning  into  England  in  all ,  not  only  deplorable,  but  as  absolutely  desperate, 
uat  time.  He  rmsed  by  bis  own  virtue  and  in-  I  There  had,  a  little  before,  fallen  out  an  acddeot 
dustry  a  very  fair  estate,  of  which  though  the  that  troubled  France  very  much,  and  no  less 
revenuediduotexceedabovefourthousandpounds  pleased  Spain;  which  was  the  death  of  the  prince 
bytheyear;  yet  he  had  four  very  good  houses,  and  <  of  Oraiu;e;  a  voung  prince  of  great  hope  and 
three  puks,  the  value  whereof  was  not  reckoned  I  expectation,  ana  of  a  snrit  that  deored  to  be  in 


into  that  computation.  He  Uved  very  nobly,  well 
served  and  attended  in  his  house ;  nad  a  better 
stable  of  horses,  better  provisions  for  sports,  (^espe- 
dally.of  hawks,  in  which  he  took  great  delight,) 
than  most  of  Us  quahty,  and  lived  always  with 
great  splendour;  for  though  be  loved  money  very 
well,  and  did  not  warily  enough  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  getting  It,  he  spent  it  well  all  ways 
but  in  giving,  whichlie  did  not  affect.  He  was  of 
an  ezcdlent  numour,  and  very  easy  to  live  with ; 
and,  imder  a  grave  countenance,  covered  the  most 
of  mirth,  and  caused  more,  than  any  man  of  the 
most  pleasant  disposition.  He  never  used  any 
body  ill,  hut  used  many  very  well  for  whom  m 
had  no  rqprd:  hia  greatest  fault  was,  that  he 
could  dissemble,  and  make  men  believe  that  he 
loved  them  very  well,  when  he  cared  not  for  them. 
He  had  not  very  tender  affections,  nor  bowels  apt 


action.  He  had  fbond,  that  the  peace  between 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  i^ch  lua  father 
had  been  so  solicitous  to  make,  evok  at  his  expir- 
ation, was  not  like  to  preserve  him  in  equal  lustre 
to  what  the  three  former  princes  baa  enjoyed ; 
and  therefore  he  wished  nothing  more,  than  that 
an  opportunity  might  be  offerul  to  enter  upon 
the  war.  He  complained  loudly,  that  the  court 
of  Spain  had  not  observed,  nor  performed,  many 
of  those  conditions  which  it  was  obliged  to  do  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  him  and  hia  family: 
whereby  he  continued  involved  in  many  debts, 
which  were  uneasy  to  him;  and  so,  upon  all 
occasions  which  feU  out,  he  adhered  to  that  party 
in  the  States  which  were  known  most  to  favour 
the  interest  of  l^nmca ;  which  good  inclinatioa  the 
cardinal,  and  the  other  ministers  of  that  crown, 
used  all  possible  care  and  endeavour  to  cultivate; 


to  yearn  at  all  objects  which  deserved  compassion : }  and  Spam  was  so  much  affected  with  the  appre 
_     !_    ^1  ,  hension  of  the  consequence  of  that  alteration,  and 

with  the  conscience  of  their  own  having  [vomoted 
it,  by  not  having  compUed  with  their  obligations, 
that  they  resolved  to  redeem  their  error,  and  to 
reconcile  him  again,  if  possible,  to  them.  To  this 
purpose,  a  very  great  present  was  prepared  at 
Madrid  to  be  sent  to  him,  ten  brave  Spanish 
horses,  the  worst  of  which  cost  there  three  hundred 
pounds  sterUng,  with  many  other  rarities  of  great 
value,  and  likewise  a  present  of  plate,  jewels,  and 
perftuned  leather,  to  the  princese  royal  his  wifis; 
and  a  full  assurance,  "that  they  woiud  forthmth 
"  YiBffn  to  perform  all  the  articles  iriiich  were  to 
"  be  done  by  tlum,  and  fimsh  aU  within  a  short 
"  time." 

llie  express,  who  was  appointed  to  accompany 
the  present,  and  to  perform  the  other  functwns. 


he  was  heartily  weary  of  the  world,  and  no  man 
was  more  willing  to  die ;  which  is  an  argument 
that  he  had  peace  of  conscience.  .He  leftljehind 
him  a  greater  esteem  of  his  parts,  than  love  to  his 
person. 

The  other  ambassador  was  dismissed  with  much 
more  courtesy :  for  when  heard  that  bis 
family  remained  at  Antwerp  in  Flanders,  and  that 
he  intended  to  go  thither,  and  stay  there  till  he 
received  other  orders  from  the  lung  his  master, 
they  gave  him  all  despatches  thither  which  might 
be  ofiue  to  himin  thoseparts.  The  kingof Spain 
himaelf  used  many  gradousespresoons  to  him  at 
his  last  audience,  and  sent  afterwards  to  him  a 
letter  for  the  archduke  Leopold ;  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  good  opinion  he  had  of  the  ambassa- 
dor; and  conimanded,  "that,  whilst  he  should 
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WM  to  b^in  his  jonrney  within  two  days,  when  I 
the  news  arriTed,  hj  an  erpresa  from  Bnissela,  I 
wfaocuneinaa  short  a  time  u  could  be  imagined,  I 
that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  dead  of  the  small-  { 
pox,  ana  had  left  the  princess  with  child,  and 
very  near  her  time ;  who  was  broiu^  to  bed  of 
a  son  within  few  days  after  his  decease.  The 
court  at  Madrid  could  not  conceal  its  joy,  nor 
dissemble  their  opinion,  that  the  enemy  whose 
influence  they  most  apprehended  was  fortunately 
taken  out  of  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
owned  a  gnat  sorrow  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
man  whom  they  bdimd  to  be  more  than  ordina- 
rily afiected  to  them;  and  who,  by  a  omjunction 
with  thdr  fnends  in  Hdland,  might,  in  a  short 
time,  be  much  snpeiior  to  that  party  in  the  States 
wfaidl  adhoed  to  the  Spaniah  interest. 

Bat  nobody  received  so  insapportable  pr^udice 
and  damage,  by  this  fatal  blow,  as  the  kmg  of 
Great  Britain  did;  towards  whom  that  mave 
prince  gave  all  the  testimony  and  manifestation 
of  Uie  most  entire,  iast,  and  unshaken  affection 
and  friendship,  that  hath  ever  been  performed 
towards  any  person  under  any  signal  misfortune. 
Besides  the  assisting  him,  upon  several  emergent 
occasions,  with  greater  sums  of  money  than  were 
easy  to  his  incumbered  fortune,  his  reputation, 
and  his  declared  resolution,  "  thi^  he  would  ven- 
"  ture  all  he  bad  in  that  qnarrd,"  disposed  manv 
to  be  more  concerned  for  his  m^esty.  Thongd 
he  could  not  prevail  over  that  faction  in  HoUawl, 
which  were  known  to  fovour  Cromwell,  (and  the 
more  out  of  their  arerucHi  to  him,  and  to  his 
power  and  greatnras,)  to  induce  them  to  serve 
the  kinf^  yet  he  kept  the  States  General  from 
consenting  to  that  infamous  alliance  and  con- 
junction, which,  shortly  after  his  death,  ihev 
entered  into  witii  the  new  republic ;  and  which 
they  would  never  have  yielded  to,  if  he  had  lived. 
And,  no  doubt,  the  respect  both  France  and 
Spain  had  for  him,  and  his  interposition,  had 
prevailed  with  both  to  be  less  impudent  than  th^ 
afterwards  appeared  to  be,  in  a  total  declining  all 
consideration  of  the  king,  and  rejecting  all 
thotwhti  of  his  restoration.  It  ccmtnbutea  very 
mueE  to  the  Diligent  fiuewdl  ibe  ambauadors 
had  received  in  ^pain;  forthe  newaof  tbeiKince's 
death  had  arrivea  there  stone  mcmtha  before  their 
departure:  and  it  did  not  only  extinguish  all 
imaginations  in  France  of  any  possible  nope  for 
our  king,  but  very  much  lessened  tbe  respect  and 
civihty  which  that  court  had  always  shewed  to 
the  queen  herself,  as  a  daughter  <a  France;  to- 
wards whom  they  ezpresaed  not  that  regard  they 
had  formerly  done. 

But  there  was  another  accident,  which,  at  this 
time,  gave  the  queen  more  trouble  than  tUs ;  and 
of  which  her  majesty  made  great  complaint  to  Uie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  bis  return  from 
Spain.  Upon  the  interview  which  had  been  be- 
tween  the  king  and  the  queen  at  Beauvais,  when 
tbe  king  went  for  Hidland,  npon  the  fnenght,  if 
not  the  rescdution,  that  it  would  be  fit  fiHr  bim  to 
adraitiire  his  own  person  into  Scotland,  he  had 
left  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  with  the  queen, 
with  directitm,  "that  he  should  conform  himsdf 
"  entirely  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  queen 
"  his  mother,  matters  of  reli^on  only  excepted." 
And  there  was  tbe  leas  doubt  of  his  conformity  to 
her  commands^  because,  besides  bis  [nety  and 
dutyt  wluch  was  very  entiie  towards  her,  ha  was 


to  depend  wholly  upon  her  bounty  for  his  Bup> 
port ;  the  court  of  France  not  takmg  any  notice 
of  the  change,  nor  payin|f  her  own  narrow  assig- 
nation with  any  punctuahty ;  so  that  she  was  not 
able,  besides  tbe  reservedness  in  her  nature,  so  to 
supply  him  as  to  make  his  condition  pleasant  to 
him ;  but  exercised  the  same  austere  carriage  to- 
wards him,  which  she  bad  done  to  the  prince  his 
brother,  and  as  unsuccessfully.  The  duke  was 
very  young,  with  a  numerous  fomily  of  his  own, 
not  weU  enough  inchned  to  be  contented,  and 
conusting  of  ipenofi%  who  loved  vat  one  another, 
nor  thor  master  weU  enongb  to  cninder  him 
before  themselves  :  wiuch  wronght  that  tffect 
upon  him,  that  none  of  them  had  that  credit  with 
him,  that,  at  such  an  age,  eome  good  men  ought 
to  have  had:  which  proceeded  from  want  of 
reasonable  providence  and  drcumspection.  For 
when  he  made  bis  escape  out  of  England,  as  is 
mentioned  before,  he  haa  only  one  person  attend- 
ing lum,  (who  had,  before,  no  relation  or  pretence 
to  his  service,)  whose  merit  might  have  been 
otherwise  requited,  than  by  giving  him  a  title  and 
dependence  upon  him;  and  he  quickly  appeared 
to  be  so  unworthy  of  it,  that  he  was  removed 
from  it.  Then  was  the  time  that  such  persons 
should  have  been  placed  about  bun,  as  might 
have  both  discovered  snch  infirmitieaj  as  his 
nature  might  inchne  him  to,  and  have  infused 
those  princi[dM  of  ine^  and  hononr,  aa  he  was 
most  cap^ile  of,  and  disposed  to;  and  which  had 
been  as  proper  for  his  present  misfortune,  as  for 
his  highest  dignity.  But  that  province  was 
wholly  committKi  to  the  queen  bis  mother  by  the 
late  king,  who  was  then  in  prison;  and  her  ma- 
jesty being  then  at  Paris,  when  the  duke  landed 
m  Hidlana,  she  could  not  deliberate  so  long  upon 
it  as  such  a  subject  required ;  and  so  was  per- 
suaded by  others  to  consider  them  more  than  her 
son ;  and  made  haste  to  put  such  a  family  about 
him,  with  reference  to  tne  number,  and  to  the 
offices  which  they  were  designed  to  serve  in,  as 
was  above  the  greatueBS  to  which  the  younger 
son  of  the  crown  of  England  could  pretend,  b^ 
the  usage  and  custom  of  that  kingdom,  when  it 
was  in  uie  greatest  splendour;  and  all  this,  when 
tbOTe  was  not  in  view  the  least  revenue  to  sopport 
it,  but  that  the  whole  chaige  and  burden  of  it 
must  inevitably  fell  upon  ber ;  of  which  her  ma- 
jesty was  quickly  sensible,  and  paid  the  penalty  at 
least  in  the  peace  and  qtdet  of  her  mind. 

The  duke  was  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  and 
naturally  loved  designs,  and  desired  to  engage 
himself  in  some  acticjn  that  might  improve  and 
advance  the  low  condition  of  the  King  his  brother; 
towards  whom  he  had  an  inviolable  affection  and 
fidelity,  superior  to  any  temptation.  He  was  not 
pleased  with  the  treatment  he  received  in  France, 
nor  had  confidence  enough  in  any  of  his  servants, 
to  be  advised  by  them  towards  the  contriving  any 
enedient  that  he  inight  reasonably  dispose  him- 
anf  to,  or  to  be  dissuaded  from  any  entnprise 
w^xii  his  own  passion  might  suggrat  to  nim; 
tlumgh  too  many  had  too  mudi  emit  with  him 
in  oontribnting  to  his  discontents,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  uncomfortableness  of  his  own  ccoidi- 
tion  to  him;  "the  Uttle  regard  tbequeen  appeared 
"  to  have  of  him,  tbe  lustre  that  some  of  her  ser- 
*'  vants  lived  in,  and  those  who  depended  upon 
"  them,  whilst  his  roval  lughness  wanted  all  that 
"  was  necessary,  and  his  servants  were  exposed 
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"  to  the  nutit  scandalouB  nwceaBtiea  and  con- 
"  tempt }"  and  so  endeavoured  to  abate  that  rere- 
rence  in  him  to  the  queen  his  mother^  to  which  he 
was  very  dutifully  inclined. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  penons,  who, 
though  without  any  relation  to  the  court,  very 
much  frequented  the  duke's  lodgings,  and  had 
freqiient  discourses  with  him,  sir  Edward  Herbert, 
the  late  king's  attorney  general,  (of  whom  much 
is  said  before,)  and  sir  George  Rotcliff,  who  had 
been  designed  by  that  king  to  attend  upon  the 
duke  of  York  into  Ireland,  when  he  once  thought 
of  sendb^  bim  thither.  But  that  design  bemg 
quickly  laid  aside,  there  was  no  more  bought  of 
namg  his  sarvioe  there.  The  duke  looked  upon 
them  both  as  wise  man,  and  fit  to  giTe  him 
advice;  and  findiiur  that  they  both  applud  Oem- 
■dves  to  htm  wiw  diUgence  and  address,  he 
anmnunicated  hia  tbougGts  more  iraely  to  them 
than  to  any  others.  tiusr  took  pains  to  per- 
suade him  to  dislike  the  condition  he  was  in,  and 
that  he  might  spend  his  time  more  to  his  advan- 
tage in  some  otner  place  than  in  France.  Thty 
spoke  often  to  him  of  the  duke  of  Lorrun,  "  as  a 
"  pattern  and  example  for  all  unfortunate  princes 
"  to  follow :  that  he  being,  by  the  power  and  in- 
"  justice  of  the  king  of  France,  driven  out  of  his 
"  principalihr  and  aominions,  had,  by  his  own 
"  virtue  and  activity,  put  himself  in  the  head  of 
"  an  army ;  by  which  he  made  himself  so  con- 
"  siderable,  that  he  was  courted  by  both  the 
"  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  might  make 
"  his  conditions  with  either  according  to  his  own 
"  election  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  liv<^  with  great 

reputation,  and  in  great  plenty,  esteemed  hy  all 
"  the  worldfbr  his  courage  and  coi^nct."  With 
these,  and  the  like  discourses,  the  duke  was  much 
pleased  and  amused,  and  wished  in  himaolf  that 
he  could  be  put  into  such  a  condition,  when  in 
truth  there  could  not  a  more  improper  example 
have  been  proposed  to  him,  whose  condition  was 
more  unlike  lus,  or  whose  fortune  and  manners 
he  was  less  to  wish  to  follow,  or  less  able  to 
imitate.  For  the  duke  of  Lorrun  had,  for  many 
years  before  bis  misfortunes,  had  a  great  name  in 
war,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  Christendom;  and  had  drawn  the 
arms  and  power  of  France  upon  him,  by  his  in- 
constancy, and  adhering  to  Spain,  contrary  to  his 
treaty  and  obli^on  with  the  other  crown ;  and 
when  he  was  dmen  out  of  his  own  country,  and 
not  able  to  defend  it,  he  was  in  tlie  head  of  aveiy 
good  aiiOT,  and  poaaeased  of  great  wealth,  which 
he  eanied  with  him,  and  conm  not  but  be  very  I 
welcome,  as  he  wdl  knew,  into  Flanders,  botii  as 
his  nuafbrtiine  proceeded  from  hia  auction  to 
thm  king,  and  as  his  forces  were  necessary  for 
their  defence.  And  so  he  made  such  conditions 
with  them,  as  were  most  beneficial  to  himself,  and 
yet,  in  the  consequence,  so  unsnccessfiil,  as  might 
well  terrify  all  other  princes  from  treading  in  the 
same  footstqn. 

With  the  r^rt  of  the  defeat  of  that  army  by 
Cromwell  in  Scotland,  (which  was  the  first  good 
fortune  to  the  king,)  or  shortly  after,  some  letters 
from  England  brought  intelligence,  without  any 
ground,  that  the  king  was  dangerously  sick ;  and 
shortly  after,  tiiat  he  was  dead ;  which  was  be- 
lieved in  £i^[land,  and  from  tlwnce  transmitted 
into  France.  This  gave  anewabrm  tothose  two 
gentlnnen  mentimed  htiEbre,  who  receiTed  tfaia 
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information  from  sneh  friends  in  Enf^and,  that 
they  did  really  beUeve  it  to  be  true;  and  there- 
upon concluded,  that  both  the  place  aad  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  flt  for  the  new  king  to  be 
found  in;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  remove  from  thence,  before  the 
re^rt  should  be  confirmed  and  believed. 

Whether  they  imparted  this  nice  consider^on 
to  the  duke  or  not,  his  highness,  without  any 
pre&ce  of  tiie  motives,  told  the  queen,  "  he  was 
*'  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  Brussels;"  who, 
being  exceedingly  surprised,  asked  liim  the  rett- 
Bon ;  and  "  how  be  could  be  able  to  make  such  a 
"  journey  ?"  which  she  in  truth  believed  impossi- 
ble for  him,  since  she  knew  he  had  no  money. 
His  answer  in  short  was, "  that  be  would  visit  the 
"  duke  of  Lonam,  who  had  been  always  a  friend 
"  to  liis  fidher,  aad  continued  his  afftetion  to  the 
"  kii^  hia  bnrther;  and  he  had  some  reawm  to 
bdieve,  tint  duke  would  enable  him  to  appear 
"  in  action,  that  might  be  for  hie  majesty's  ser- 
"  vice ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  b^n  his 
"journey  the  next  day;"  from  which  natoer  the 
queen's  advice  nor  authority  could  divert  bim. 
Her  majesty  quickly  discerned,  that  neither  the 
lord  Bjrron,  nor  sir  John  Berkley,  nor  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  his  secretary,  knew  any  thing  of  it;  and 
therefore  easily  concluded  who  the  counsellors 
were;  who  were  botii  very  ungracious  to  her,  and 
she  had  long  done  all  she  could  to  lessen  the 
duke's  esteem  of  them.  They  well  foresaw  that 
the  want  of  money  would  be  of  that  force,  that, 
without  any  other  difficulty,  the  journey  would  be 
rendered  impoenble.  They  had  therefore,  upon 
their  own  credit,  or  out  of  their  own  stn:^  pro- 
cnrad  aa  much  as  would  defray  the  journey  to 
Brussda ;  which,  by  the  duke's  directions,  was 
put  into  tiie  hands  of  sir  George  Ratcliff,  and  to 
be  managed  by  his  providence  and  discretion. 
And  then  he  publicly  declared  his  resolution  to 
b^n  his  journey  the  next  day  for  Brussets,  leav- 
ing his  servants  to  make  what  shift  they  could  to 
attend,  or  follow  him. 

Since  there  was  no  remedy,  the  queen  thought 
it  necessary  that  his  chief  servants  sliould  wait  on 
him,  that  she  might  receive  an  advertisement  what 
progress  he  made,  and  what  his  design  could  be : 
so  the  lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bennet  made  them- 
selves ready  for  the  journey;  sir  John  Berkley 
choosing  to  stay  behind,  that  he  might  not  appear 
inferior  where  he  had  exercised  the  supreme 
charge.  And  so,  with  the  other  two  counsellors, 
snd  many  of  the  inferior  servants,  the  duke,  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  resolution,  left  the  queen;  and, 
when  he  came  to  Brussels,  he  lodged  at  the  house 
of  sir  Henry  de  Vic,  the  king's  resident,  without 
bdng  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  that  court.  There 
tiie  two  counsellors  begun  to  form  his  family,  and 
to  confer  offices  upon  those  who  were  most  ac- 
ceptable to  tbnn;  presuming  that  they  should 
shortly  receive  news  from  England,  which  would 
confirm  all  that  they  had  done  under  other  tides. 
In  the  mean  time  the  government  of  the  house, 
and  ordering  the  expense,  was  committed  wholly 
to  sir  George  Ratcliff,  whilst  the  other  contented 
himself  wiu  presiding  in  the  councils,  and  direct- 
ing all  the  politic  designs.  The  duke  of  Lorrain 
had  visited  the  duke  upon  his  first  arrival,  and, 
being  informed  of  the  straits  his  royal  highness 
waa  m,  presented  him  with  one-thousand  pntolee. 
But  now  the  secret  groni^  of  all  tiieir  couneels 
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was  found  to  be  without  any  reality :  the  king  | 
mi  not  only  alire,  and  in  good  health,  but  known  j 
to  be  in  the  head  <A  an  army  that  looked  Crom- 
well in  the  &ce;  which  destroyed  all  the  machine 
they  had  nused :  yet,  being  too  far  embarked  to  ! 
retire  with  any  grace,  and  b^ng  encouraged  by  1 
the  civility  the  duke  of  Lorrain  had  shewed  to-  \ 
wards  the  duke,  the^  had  the  presumplion  to  ' 
propose  that  there  might  be  a  marriwe  between 
the  duke  of  York  ana  the  daughter  c«  the  dnke 
of  Lorrain  by  the  countess  of  Canteooy;  whom 
he  had  pidilicly  manned,  but  wUch  maniage  was 
declared  at  Rome  to  be  void,  by  reason  that  his 
former  wife  was  still  alive. 

When  the  duke  of  Lorrain  saw  how  the  a&ixa 
of  this  young  prince  were  conducted,  and  that 
the  lora  Byron  and  Mr.  Bennet,  who  were  men 
well  bred,  and  able  to  have  discoursed  any  busi- 
ness to  him,  one  whereof  was  lus  governor  and 
the  other  his  secretary,  who  by  their  offices  ought 
to  be  more  trnsted  in  an  afiair  of  that  moment, 
were  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  the 
other  two  persons,  who  were  men  of  a  venr  unu- 
sual mien,  appeared  in  it,  and  that  only  sir  GecHve 
Ratcliff  undertook  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  who 
eould  only  make  binuelf  understood  in  lotm, 
iriiieh  the  dnke  cared  not  to  speak  in,  be  declined 
eotertmmig  the  motion,  till  he  might  know  that 
it  was  made  with  the  king's  approbation  j  whidi 
the  other  did  not  pretend  it  to  be,  but,  "  that  he 
"  did  not  doubt  it  would  be  afterwards  approved 
"  hy  his  majesty."  Thus  they  were  at  the  end  of 
theu"  projects :  and  there  hang  no  means  to  stay 
longer  at  Brussels,  they  persuaded  the  duke  to 
visit  his  sister  at  the  Hague,  and  there  to  oonnder 
and  advise  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Of  all  these  particulars  the  queen  compluned 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  great 
hittemess  against  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
those  two  genUemen,  whose  fidehty  to  the  king 
she  did  not  suspect ;  nor  could  she  imagine  the 
motive  that  had  engaged  Uiem  in  snch  a  bold 
midertaking;  bat  she  nqmied  him.  **that,  as 
"  aooa  as  he  should  oome  into  Flanden,  he  would 
**  make  a  journey  to  the  Hague,  ud  prerail  with 
**  the  dnke"  (to  whom  she  writ  to  the  same  por- 
poae)  "to  return  again  to  Paris;"  which  the 
chancellor  promised  to  endeavour  heartily  to  do, 
being  excMdingly  troubled  at  the  genial  dis- 
courae,  which  that  sallv  had  administered,  as  if 
there  were  a  schism  in  the  royal  family  in  a  season 
when  so  much  unity  was  requisite. 

There  was  another  instance  of  the  king's  ex- 
treme low  condition,  and  of  the  highest  disrespect 
the  court  of  France  could  express  towards  him, 
and  of  which  all  the  protestant  party  of  the  queen's 
family  complained  very  vehemently.  From  the 
time  of  the  queen's  bdng  in  France,  the  lide  khig 
had  appcnnted  a  chmlain  of  his  own.  Dr.  Coeins, 
iriio  was  afterwards  biahc^t^Dniham,  to  attend 
upon  her  muesty  for  the  cuutant  Mrrice  of  that 
part  of  her  household,  the  number  of  her  pro- 
testant servants  bong  nmdli  smierior  to  thoae 
who  were  Roman  catholics.  And  the  queen  had 
ahrajrs  punctually  complied  with  the  king's  direc- 
tions, and  used  the  chaplain  very  gradmialy,  and 
assigned  him  a  competent  support  wiUi  the  rest  of 
her  servants.  An  imder  room  in  the  Louvre,  out 
of  any  common  passage,  had  been  assigned  for 
thdr  morning  and  evening  devotions;  the  key 
n^icKof  was  committed  to  the  chqiUn;  who 


caused  the  room  to  he  decently  furnished,  and 
kept;  being  made  use  of  to  no  other  purpose. 
Here,  when  the  prince  first  came  thither,  and 
afterwards,  whilst  he  stayed,  he  performed  his 
devotioiu  all  the  week,  but  went  Sundays  still  to 
the  resident's  house  to  hear  sermons.  At  this 
time  an  order  was  sent  from  the  queen  r^^ent, 
"  that  that  room  should  he  no  more  applira  to 
"  that  purpose,  and  that  the  FVoach  king  would 
"  not  permit  the  exercise  of  any  other  rel^on  in 
"  any  of  his  houses  than  the  Roman  coolie 
and  the  queen  ^ve  notice  to  the  chwlain,  "tlut 
"  she  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  uie  payment 
"  of  the  exhibition  she  had  formerly  HWiignrd  to 
"  him."  The  protestants,  whereof  many  were  of 
the  best  quality,  lamented  this  alteration  to  the 
chancellor  of  tne  exchequer;  and  desired  him  to 
intercede  with  the  queen,  which  he  had  the  more 
title  to  do,  because,  at  his  going  into  Spain,  she 
had  vouchsafed  to  promise  him,  (upon  some  ru- 
mours, of  which  he  took  notice,)  "  that  the  same 
"  privilege  which  had  been,  should  still  be  con- 
"  tinned,  and  enjoyed  by  the  protestants  of  her 
"  housdiold;  and  that  she  would  provide  for  the 
"  chaplain's  snbwstenoe,"  He  presumed  ^ten- 
ton  to  speak  with  her  migeaty  upon  it;  aad  be- 
sought Mr  to  consider,  "  what  iu  impresMcm  tlua 
"  new  order  would  make  upon  the  protestants  of 
"  all  the  king's  dominions ;  upon  whmn  he  waa 
"  chiefly  to  djepend  for  his  restoration;  and  how 
"  much  prejudice  it  nught  be  to  hmdf,  to  be 
"  looked  upon  as  a  greater  enemy  to  protestants, 
"  than  she  nad  been  taken  notice  of  to  be ;  and 
"  likewise,  whether  this  order,  which  had  been 
"  given  since  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Yoric, 
"  might  not  be  made  use  of  as  an  excuse  for  his 
"  not  returning,  or  indeed  for  his  remove,  since 
"  the  precise  tune  when  it  issued  would  not  he 
"  generally  understood."  The  queen  heard  him 
very  graaously,  and  acknowledged,  "that  what 
"  he  said  had  reason  in  it ;  but  protested  that  she 
"  knew  not  what  remedy  to  apply  to  it ;  that  she 
"  had  been  heradf  surpnaed  with  that  order,  and 
**  mm  troubled  at  it  j  but  that  the  queen  regent 
"  was  pomtive  in  %  voA  Uamed  her  £iv  want  of 
"  seal  m  her  religion;  and  that  she  cued  not  to 
"  advance  it,  or  to  convert  any  of  her  children.*' 
She  wished  him  "  to  confer  with  Mr.  Montague 
"  upon  it;"  and  implied,  "that  his  bigotnr  tnhia 
"  new  relk^  had  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
"  curing  that  order."  He  had  newly  taken  orden^ 
and  was  become  priest  in  that  church,  and  had 
great  power  with  Uie  queen  regent,  as  well  for  his 
animosity  against  that  religion  he  had  professed, 
as  for  hia  vehement  zeal  for  the  church  of  viiach 
he  now  was.  Upon  this  occasion,  her  majesty 
expressed  a  great  sense  o£  the  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  her  old  confessor,  father 
Phillips  i  who,  she  said, "  was  a  prudent  and  dis- 
"  creet  man ;  and  wonU  never  miSer  her  to  be 
"  pressed  to  any  paiaionBte  undertakings,  under 
"pretence  of  doing  good  for  catholics;  and  always 
"  told  her,  that,  as  she  ought  to  continue  firm 
"  and  constant  to  her  own  i^igitm,  so  she  was  to 
"  live  wdl  towards  the  protestants,  who  deserved 
"  well  tnm  her,  and  to  whom  she  was  beholdkg.'* 
She  aaid,  "it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the 
"  same  or  any  other  room  set  aside,  or  allowed  to 
"  be  used  as  a  chapel ;  but  that  she  would  take 
<•  luch  course,  that  the  haaiy  might  meet  fiw  the 
**  exerose  of  their  devotion  in  some  private  loom 
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*'  that  belonged  to  their  lodgings :  and  that  though 
"  her  own  exhibition  was  so  iU  paid,  that  she  wae 
**  indebted  to  all  her  servants,  yet  she  would  give 
"  order  that  Dr.  Cosins  (against  whom  she  had 
**  some  person^  exceptions)  should  receive  hie 
*'  salary,  ia  proportion  with  the  rest  of  her  aerv- 
"  ants."  She  bid  him  "  assure  the  duke  of  York, 

that  he  should  have  a  free  eKercise  of  his  reli- 
"  ^on,  as  be  had  before,  though  it  most  not  be 
"  in  the  same  place." 

The  chancellor  conferred  with  Mr.  Montague 
upon  the  subject;  and  offered  the  same  reasons 
woich  he  had  done  to  the  queen ;  which  he  looked 
upon  aa  of  no  moment;  but  sud,  "that  the  king 
"  of  France  was  master  in  his  own  faonae.  and  he 

was  resolved,  though  the  kii^  of  Englwd  him- 
**  self  should  come  thither  agam,  never  to  permit 
"  any  solemn  exerdse  of  the  protestant  religion  in 
"  any  house  of  his."  The  consideration  of  wlut 
the  protestants  in  England  might  think  on  ^is 
occasion  was  of  least  moment  to  him;  and  it  was 
indeed  the  common  discourse  there,  "that  the 

protestants  of  the  church  of  England  could 
"  never  do  the  king  service,  but  that  ul  his  hopes 
"  must  be  in  the  Roman  cathoUcs,  and  the  pres- 
"  byterians ;  and  that  he  ought  to  give  all  satis- 
"  faction  to  both  those  parties." 

When  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  came  to 
Antwerp,  with  a  purpose  to  make  a  journey  speedily 
to  the  Hague,  he  was  infonned,  "  that  the  States 
**  were  much  oKnded  that  the  dnke  of  York 
"  remained  there ;  and  therefore  that  the  princess 
**  royal"  (who  now  more  depended  opon  their 
favour  tluui  ever ;  her  own  jointure,  as  w^  as  the 
fortune  of  her  son,  being  to  be  resolved  in  thdi 
judicatory)  "  could  no  longer  entertain  Mm,  but 
'*  that  he  would  be  the  next  day  at  Breda."  Thi- 
ther the  chancellor  immediately  went ;  and  found 
the  duke  there  with  a  family  in  all  the  confusion 
imaginable,  in  present  want  of  every  thing,  and  not 
knowing  what  was  to  be  done  next.  They  all 
censurra  and  reproached  the  counsel  by  which  they 
had  been  guided,  and  the  counsellors  as  bitterly 
inveighed  against  eacb  other,  for  undertaking  many 
things  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  They 
who  concurred  in  nothing  else  were  equally  severe 
against  the  attorney,  aa  a  madman,  and  of  that 
intolerable  pride,  tlut  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
man  to  convene  with  him.  He  ai  frankly  re- 
proached them  all  with  bein^  men  of  no  paits,  of 
no  understanding,  nor  learmng,  no  principles,  and 
no  leiohition,  and  was  so  just  to  them  all,  as  to 
contemn  every  man  of  them  alike.  In  truth  he 
had  rendered  nimself  so  grievous  to  them  all,  that 
there  was  no  man  who  desired  to  be  in  his  com- 
puiy ;  yet,  by  the  knack  of  his  talk,  which  was  the 
most  like  reason  without  being  it,  he  retained  still 
too  much  credit  with  the  duke;  who,  being 
amused  and  confounded  with  his  positive  dis- 
course, thought  him  to  be  wiser  than  those  who 
were  more  easily  understood ;  and  was  himself  so 
jronng,  that  he  was  rather  deli|;hted  with  the 
journeys  he  had  made,  than  sensible  that  he  had 
not  entered  upon  them  with  reason  enough;  and 
was  fortified  with,  a  firm  resolution  never  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  committed  any  error. 
However,  he  was  very  glad  to  recdve  the  queen's 
letter,  which  the  chancellor  delivered  to  him; 
heard  his  advice  very  wiUin^y,  and  resolved  to 
b^in  hia  journey  to  rdxia  without  any  delay ;  and 
locked  vpim  the  oecadon,  as  a  veiy  seasonable 


redemption.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Antwerp ; 
and  from  thence,  with  the  same  retinue  he  had 
carried  with  him,  made  haste  to  Paris,  and  was 
recdved  b^  the  queen  his  mother  without  those 
expostulationB  and  reprehenaions  which  he  might 
reasonably  have  expected ;  though  her  severity 
was  the  same  towards  all  those,  who,  she  thought, 
had  had  the  credit  and  power  to  seduce  him ;  and 
they  were  not  solicitous,  by  any  apologies  or  con- 
fession, to  recover  her  favour :  for  the  true  reason 
that  had  swayed  them  being  not  to  be  avowed, 
any  other  that  they  could  devise  and  suggest 
would  have  rmderea  them  mora  inexeusaUe. 

Dnriw  this  time,  the  king  nndenrait  all  kind 
of  mortifications  in  Scotland  But  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Scottish  army  in  September,  with  which  die 
king  and  Cromwell  were  equally  delighted,  as 
hath  been  sud  before,  the  marquis  oi  Aigyle's 
empire  seemed  not  to  be  so  absolute.  A  new  army 
was  appointed  to  be  raised;  the  king  himself  in- 
terposed more  than  he  had  done ;  and  the  noble- 
men and  officers  came  to  him  with  more  confi- 
dence :  and  his  majesty  took  upon  him  to  complain 
and  expostulate,  when  those  things  were  done 
which  he  did  not  like :  yet  the  power  was  still  in 
Argyle's  hands ;  who,  under  all  the  professions 
of  humility,  exercised  still  the  same  tyranny;  in- 
somuch as  the  king  grew  weary  of  hi^  own  pati- 
ence, and  resolved  to  make  some  attempt  in  his 
own  vindication.  Dr.  Fnuder,  who  had  been  the 
king's  physician  many  years  before,  and  had 
constantly  attended  upon  his  person,  and  very 
much  cmtributed  to  the  king's  journey  into  Scot- 
land, was,  shortly  after  bis  coming  tnither,  dis- 
liked by  Arsvle ;  who  knew  that  he  was  a  creature 
of  the  Hanuitonians,  and  found  him  to  be  of  an 
unquiet  and  overactive  spirit;  and  thereupon 
sequestered  him  ftom  his  attendance.  There  were 
many  officers  who  had  served  in  duke  Hamilton's 
engagement,  as  Middleton,  and  others,  who  had 
very  entire  affections  for  the  king ;  and  many  of 
them  had  corresponded  with  Mountrose,  and  re- 
solved to  have  joined  with  him ;  and  finding  them- 
selves excluded,  as  of  all  them  were,  from  any 
employment  by  the  power  of  Argyle,  had  retired 
into  the  Highlands,  and  lemainea  there  concealed 
in  expectation  of  some  good  season*  in  which  th^ 
might  avowedly  appear.  WiHk  some  of  these  Dr. 
Fruder  had  held  correspondence  wUUst  he  was  in 
the  court,  and  had  trften  spoken  to  the  king  of 
their  auction,  and  readiness  to  serve  him,  and  of 
their  power  to  do  it,  and  had  returned  his  ma- 
jesty's gradous  acceptation  of  their  service,  and 
his  resolution  to  emnloy  them.  And  now,  not 
being  himself  suffered  to  come  to  the  court,  he 
found  means  to  meet  and  confer  with  many  of 
them;  and  held  intelligence  vnth  the  lord  Lauther- 
dale,  who  had  always  great  confidence  in  him ; 
and  the  officers  underti^ing  to  do  more  than  they 
could,  or  the*  doctor  imderstandinff  them  to  under- 
take more  than  they  did,  (for  his  fidelity  was  never 
suspected,)  he  gave  the  king  such  an  account  at 
their  numbers,  as  well  as  resolutions,  that  his  ma- 
jesty appmnted  a  day  for  tiidr  renderroos,  and 
promised  to  be  pre^it  with  them,  and  then  to 
publish  a  declaration  (wluch  was  Ukemse  pre- 
pared) of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  endured,  and 
against  the  person  of  Argyle;  to  wfaom  the- duke 
of  Buckingnam,  notwit^tanding  all  his  former 
professions,  ^ve  himself  whoUy  up,  and  iniparted 
to  him     this  correspondence,  having  found  soma 
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presbyteiian  party,  was  sent;  who,  finding  the 
queen  less  warm  upon  the  proposition  than  was 
expected,  made  less  haste  oack ;  so  that  Uie  fate 
of  Scotluad  was  first  determined. 

The  king's  army  wis  as  well  moddled,  and  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  was  like  to  be  whilst  he 
stayed  in  Scotland.  Bj  that  time  that  Cromwell 
was  ready  to  take  the  fledd,  bis  migesty  was  per- 
suaded to  make  Dand  Lesky  his  lieutenant  gene- 
ral of  the  army;  who  had  very  long  experience 
and  a  very  good  name  in  war;  and  Middleton 
commanded  tne  horse.  The  artillery  was  in  very 
good  order  under  the  command  of  Wemmes,  who 
Had  not  the  worse  reputation  there  for  having 
been  nngrateful  to  the  kinc's  father.  He  was  a 
confessed  good  officer;  ann  there  were,  or  could 
be,  very  few  officers  of  any  superior  command, 
but  such  who  had  drawn  their  swords  against  his 
late  majesty ;  all  those  who  had  served  under  the 
marquis  of  Motmtrose  having  been  put  to  death. 
Many  of  the  greatest  noblemen  had  raised  re^- 
ments,  or  troops;  and  all  the  young genUemen  of 
tike  kingdom  appeared  my  hourtyana  cheerful  in 
commands,  or  volnnteers :  and,  in  all  appearance, 
they  seemed  a  body  equal  in  any  respect,  and 
superior  in  nmnber,  to  the  enemy;  which  ad- 
vanced all  they  could,  and  made  it  manifest  that 
they  desired  nothing  more  than  to  come  to  battle ; 
which  was  not  thought  counsellable  for  the  king's 
army  to  engage  in,  except  upon  very  notable  ad- 
vantages; which  they  had  reason  every  day  to 
expect;  for  there  was  a  very  broad  and  a  deep 
river  between  them  ;  and  if  Uiey  kept  the  passes, 
of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  could  oardly 
choose  but  keep,  Cromwell  must  in  a  very  few 
d&ys  want  provisions  ;  and  so  be  forced  to  retire, 
wbiht  the  kuig  had  plenty  of  all  things  which  he 
stood  in  need  ol,  and  coud,  by  the  (^vantage  of 
the  passes,  be  in  his  rear  as  soon  aa  he  thought 
fit. 

In  duB  posture  both  amnes  atood  in  view  of 
each  other  near  the  two  months  of  June  and  July, 
with  some  small  attempts  upon  each  other,  with 
eqiul  success.  About  the  end  of  July,  by  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  major  general  [Brown], 
who  had  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  to  keep  it, 
Cromwell  guned  the  pass,  by  which  he  got  behind 
the  king;  and  though  he  could  not  compel  his 
majesty  to  fight,  for  there  was  still  the  great  river 
between  them,  he  was  possessed,  or  might  quickly 
be,  of  the  most  fhiitful  part  of  the  country ;  and 
so  would  not  only  have  sufficient  provision  for  his 
own  army,  but  in  a  short  time  would  be  able  to 
cut  off  much  of  that  which  should  supply  the 
kinff's.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  uu  kin^ 
and  put  him  into  new  counsels ;  and  he  did,  yma 
ibe  nnaninums  advice  of  almost  all  the  prindml 
officers,  and  idl  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 
conncil,  take  a  resolution  worthy  of  his  courage ; 
which,  how  unfortunate  soever  it  proved,  was  evi- 
dence enough  that  the  same  misfortune  would 
have  fallen  out  if  he  had  not  taken  it. 

lie  lung  was  now,  by  Cromwell's  putting  him- 
self behhid  him,  much  nearer  to  England  than 
he :  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  overtake  his 
majesty,  in  regard  of  the  ways  he  was  unavoid- 
ably to  pass,  UU  after  the  king  had  been  many 
days'  march  before  him;  his  majesty's  fate  de- 
pended upon  the  success  of  one  battle  :  for  a  pos- 
sible escape  into  the  Highlands,  after  a  ddeat, 
there  was  no  kingly  prospect :  all  the  northern 


of  the  letters  which  had  passed,  by  the  king's ' 
having  left  his  caUnetopen;  for  he  was  not  at  all  | 
tmstad  in  it. 

Bnt  Ai^le  did  not  think  the  time  so  near;  so 
that  the  king  did  ^oaecute  tins  purpose  so  &r, 
that  he  rode  one  day,  with  a  doien  or  twen^ 
borse^  into  the  Highunds,  and  lodged  there  oiu 
night;  neither  the  marquis  oi  Argyle,  nor  any 
body  else,  knowing  what  was  become  of  him; 
whidi  pnt  them  all  mto  sreat  distraction.   It  was 
indeed  a  very  empty  anaunprepared  design,  con- 
trirod  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Frazier,  without  any 
foundation  to  build  upon ;  and  miffht  well  have 
rained  the  king.    It  was  afterwaras  called  the 
Start ;  yet  it  proved,  contrary  to  the  expect^ion 
of  wise  men,  very  much  to  his  majesty's  advan- 
tage.  For  though  he  was  compelled  the  next  day 
to  return,  with  a  circumstance  that  seemed  to 
have  somewhat  of  force  in  it,  (for  as  the  company 
he  looked  for  &iled  to  appear,  so  there  was  a 
troop  of  horse,  whicfa  he  looked  not  for,  sent  by 
A^le,who  used  ytrj  effectual  instance  with  him 
to  return,)  yet  notwithstanding,  this  dedaration 
his  nuyesty'S  leaentment,  U^ether  xnth  the  ob- 
servation of  what  the  people  generally  spoke  upon 
it,  "that  the  king  was  not  treated  as  he  ought  to 
"  be,"  made  the  marquis  of  Argyle  change  his 
comuds,  and  to  be  more  solicitous  to  sati^  the 
king.   A  summons  was  sent  oat,  in  the  lung's 
name,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  great  preparations 
were  really  made  for  the  coronation;  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  (for  whilst  Cromwell  was  secur- 
ing himself  in  Edinburgh,  and  making  provisions 
for  his  army,  tiie  winter  came  on,)  and  uie  strong 
passes,  which  were  easy  then  to  be  guarded,  hin- 
dered the  enemy's  advance :  so  Uiat  the  king  re- 
aided,  Bometimea  at  Stirling,  and  sometimes  at 
StJohnston'B,  with  oommod^  enough.  Thepar- 
liament  met  at  Stiriing,  and  shortly  after  brought 
all  the  kada  of  the  imwr  party  thither,  who 
peared  to  have  credit  enough  to  iripe  off  tboaa 
stains  mth  winch  the  engagement  bad  defaced 
them,  yet  irith  submission  to  stand  pubhcly  in 
■the  stool  of  repentance,  acknowledging  tneir  former 
tensgressions ;  as  they  all  did. 

Duke  Hamilton  and  lAutherdale  were  welcome 
to  the  king,  and  nearest  his  confidence;  which 
neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  cast 
off  thur  friendship  as  unusefd,  nor  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  were  pleased  with.  The  king  himself  grew 
^ery  popular,  and,  by  his  frequent  conferences 
with  the  knights  and  burgesses,  got  any  thing 

passed  in  the  parliament  which  he  desired.  He 
caused  many  mfamous  acts  to  be  repealed,  and 
IHTOvided  for  the  rainng  an  aimy,  whereof  himself 

was  general;  and  no  excqittcms  were  taken  to 

those  officers  who  had  fommly  served  the  king 

his  father. 

The  coronation  was  passed  with  great  solemnity 
and  magnificence,  all  men  making  show  of  joy, 
and  of  being  united  to  serve  his  majesty :  yet  the 
marquis  of  Argyle  preserved  his  greatness  and 
interest  so  well,  and  was  still  so  conmderable,  that 
it  was  thougid  very  expedient  to  raise  an  imagina- 
tion in  him,  that  the  king  had  a  purpose  to  many 
one  of  his  daughters ;  which  was  carried  so  far, 
that  the  king  could  no  otherwise  defend  himself 
from  it,  than  by  sendii^  an  express  into  France 
for  the  queen  his  mothers  consent,  (which  seamed 
not  to  be  doubted  of,)  and  to  that  purpose  captain 
Titus,  a  person  grateful  to  A^le,  ana  to  all  the 
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parts  of  England  had  jpven  him  cause  to  believe  ,  ment,  to  prerent  thdr  being  sarpriaed  with  the 
that  they  were  ray  well  affected  to  his  service,  ;  news  before  they  rec^ved  it  from  him ;  and  to 
suud  if  he  could  reach  those  countries,  he  mi|i;ht  assure  them,  "that  he  would  himself  overtake  the 


presume  to  increase  the  number  of  his  army,  which 
was  numerous  enough,  with  an  addition  of  such 
men  as  would  make  it  much  more  considerable. 
Hereupon,  with  the  concurrence  aforesaid,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  army  should  immediately  march, 
with  as  much  expediUon  as  was  possiole,  into 
England,  by  the  nearest  ways,  which  led  into  Lan-  . 
cashire,  whither  the  king  sent  expresses  to  give 
those,  of  whom  he  expected  much,  (by  reason 
some  of  them  had  beoi  m  Scotland  with  him, 
irith  promise  of  lai^  undwtakings,)  notice  of  his 
purpose,  that  tluy  murht  get  their  strfdim  toge> 
tfaer  to  recfliTe  him.  His  majesty  sent  Ukewise  an 
express  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  earl  of  Derby 
lua  securdy  reposed  himself  from  the  end  of  tfaj) 
former  war,  "that  he  should  meet  his  majesty  in 
'*  Idmcashire."  The  marquis  of  Aigyle  was  the 
only  man  who  dissuaded  his  majesty's  march  into 
England,  with  reasons  which  were  not  frivolous ; 
but  the  contrary  prevailed;  and  he  stayed  be- 
hind; and,  when  th«  king  begun  his  march,  retired 
to  his  house  in  the  Highlands.  Some  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  then  have  been  made  pri- 
soner, and  left  so  secured,  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  do  mischief  when  the  king  was  gone, 
which  most  men  believed  he  would  be  inclinol  to. 
But  hia  mne^  would  not  consent  to  it,  because 
he  waa  confident  "  he  would  not  attempt  any  thing 
"  while  the  army  was  entire :  if  it  prei^led,  he 
"  neither  would  nor  could  do  any  harm;  andifit 
"  were  defeated,  it  would  be  no  great  matter  what 
"  he  did." 

Though  Cromwell  was  not  frequently  without 
good  mtelligence  what  was  done  in  the  king's 
army  and  councils,  yet  this  last  resolution  was 
consulted  with  so  great  secresy,  and  executed  with 
that  wonderful  expedition,  that  the  king  had 
inarched  a  whole  day  without  the  people's  com- 
prehending what  the  meaning  was,  ana  before  he 
rec^ved  the  least  advertisement  of  it.  It  was  not 
a  small  surprise  to  him,  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to 
resolve  what  to  do.  If  he  should  follow  with  his 
whole  army,  all  the  advantages  he  bad  got  in 
Scotland  would  be  presently  b»t,  and  the  whole 
lanffdom  be  again  united  in  any  new  inischief.  If 
he  £>Iloirad  but  with  patt,  he  might  be  too  weak 
when  he  overtook  the  kiiv;  «^08eanny,heknew, 
would  bear  the  fatigue  01 i  long  march  better  than 
his  could  do.  l^ere  were  two  considerations 
which  troubled  him  exceedingly;  the  one,  the 
terrible  consternation  he  foresaw  the  parliament 
would  be  in,  when  they  heard  that  the  king  with 
liis  army  was  nearer  to  them,  than  their  own  army 
was  for  their  defence  ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
enemies  enough  to  improve  their  fear,  and  to  les- 
sen his  conduct :  the  other  was,  the  E^iprehension, 
that,  if  the  king  had  time  given  to  rest  in  any 
place,  he  would  iniimtely  increase  and  strengthen 
his  army  by  the  resort  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 

r\xj  and  nobihty,  from  all  patts.  And  though 
did  80  mnch  undervalue  the  Scottish  army, 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  found  faim- 
■elf  engaged  with  it,  upon  any  inequality  of  num- 
bers, and  diaadvantage  of  ground,  yet  he  did  be- 
lieve, that,  by  a  good  mixture  witii  English,  they 
might  be  made  very  considerable.  He  took  a  very 
quick  resolutbn  to  provide  f(»  all  Uw  best  he 
could :  lie  deapatchea  an  expreH  to  the  pariia- 


"  enemy  before  they  should  give  them  any  tron- 
"  ble ;  and  gave  such  farther  orders  for  drawing 
the  auxiliary  troops  together  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, as  he  tnought  fit. 

He  gave  Lamoert  order,  "  immediately  to  follow 
"  the  king  with  seven  or  eight  hun^«d  horse,  and 
"  to  draw  as  many  others,  as  he  could,  from  the 
country  militia ;  and  to  disturb  his  majesty's 
"  march  the  most  he  could,  by  being  near,  and 
"  obli^ng  him  to  inarch  dose ;  not  ei^vging  his 
"  own  party  in  any  sharp  actions,  witoDnt  a  very 
notonona  advantiige;  but  tokeepUmBdf  mtire 
"  tall  he  should  come  up  to  hhn."  With  thia 
order  Lambert  mardied  awi^  the  same  day  the 
advertisement  came. 

Cromwell  resolved  then  to  leave  major  genera? 
Monk,  upon  whom  he  looked  with  most  confidence, 
as  an  excellent  officer  of  foot,  and  as  entirely  de- 
voted to  him,  with  a  strong  puty  of  foot,  and  some 
troops  of  horse,  strong  enough  to  suppress  any 
forces  which  should  rise  after  his  departure,  "  to 
"  keep  E^dinburgh,  and  the  harbour  of  Leith ;  to 
"  surprise  and  apprehend  as  many  of  the  nobility, 
"  and  considerable  gentry,  as  he  should  find,  and 
"  keep  them  under  custody ;  to  use  the  highest 
"  severity  against  all  who  opposed  him ;  and, 
"  above  all,  not  to  endure  or  permit  the  license  of 
"  the  preabhers  in  their  pnl^Hts ;  and  to  make 
'*  himself  as  fonnidable  as  waa  possible :  in  tiia 
"  last  place,  th^  as  soon  as  there  appear^  no 
visible  force  in  the  field,  he  should  beaie^ 
"  Stirling;"  whither  most  persons  of  condition 
wereretiredwiththeirgoodsof  valne,as  to  aplace 
of  strength,  and  capable  of  being  defended ;  where 
the  records  of  the  kmgdom,  and  many  other  things 
of  most  account  were  deposited ;  it  b^ng  the  place 
where  the  king  had,  for  the  most  part,  resided. 
He  charged  bim,  if  at  St.  Johnston's,  or  any  other 
"  place,  he  found  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  were 
"  forced  to  spend  much  time,  or  to  take  it  by 
"  storm,  that  he  should  give  no  quarter,  nor 
"  exempt  it  from  a  general  plunder ;''  all  which 
rules  Monk  observed  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
made  himaelf  as  terrible  aa  man  owdd  be. 

When  Cromwell  had  despatched  all  these  orders 
and  dbrectiona,  with  marvellDaB  eqwdition,  and 
aeea  moat  of  them  advanced  in  some  de|^  of 
expeditioiit  he  begun  his  own  march  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  three  days  after  the  king 
was  gone,  with  a  wondeiiul  cheerfulness,  and  as- 
surance to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  that  he  should 
obtain  a  full  victoir  in  England  over  those  who 
fled  from  him  out  of  Scotland. 

The  king  had,  from  the  time  that  he  had  re- 
covered any  authority  in  Scotland,  granted  a  com- 
mission to  the  duke  of  Bnckingmun,  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  horse  which  Massey  was  to  command 
under  him,  and  to  raise  another  regiment  of  foot. 
And  the  English  which  should  resort  thither,  of 
which  they  expected  great  numbers,  were  to  list 
theouelrea  in  those  re^ments.  And  there  were 
some  who  had  listed  tiiansdvee  accordingly ;  but 
the  diadpline  the  Scots  had  used  to  the  king,  and 
thdr  adhraing  to  their  old  principle,  even  after 
they  Bcemed  united  for  his  majesty,  had  kept  the 
kiiuf's  friends  in  '|ffpg^f|p<^  from  repairing  to  them 
in  Scotland.  They  who  came  from  Ho&nd  with 
the  king  bad  dispaaed  thenudres  as  is  said  befinre. 
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1 6^1.]     ^  Tke  earl  of  Derby  endeaeevrs  to  raise  forces  in  Lancashire. 


and  there  «w  little  doubt  but  that,  u  aoon  as  the 

king  should  enter  England,  those  two  re^meats 
would  be  immediatdyfull.  The  duke  (A  Bucking- 
ham had  lost  much  ground  (and  the  more  because 
the  king  was  not  pleased  with  it)  by  his  having 
broken  off  alt  manner  of  friendship  with  duke 
Hamilton,  and  the  earl  of  Lautherdale,  (to  whom 
he  had  professed  so  much,)  and  had  entered  into 
so  fast  a  conjunction  with  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
thar  declared  irreconcilable  enemy,  and  adhered 
BO  firmly  to  him,  when  he  was  less  dutiful  to  the 
king  than  be  ought  to  have  been.  Massey  bad 
got  a  great  name  bjr  bis  deCroding  Gloucester 
against  the  late  kiiw,  and  wts  looked  upcm  aa  a 
martyr  for  the  pres^rterian  interest^  and  so  very 
dear  to  that  party ;  and  therefof^  as  soon  aa  they 
came  within  the  borders  of  En^and,  he  was  sent 
with  some  troops  before,  and  was  always  to  march 
at  least  a  day  before  the  army,  to  the  end  that  be 
might  ^ve  notice  of  the  king's  coming,  and  draw 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  through  which  he  passed, 
to  be  ready  to  attend  upon  his  m^esty.  Besides, 
he  had  particular  acquaintance  with  moat  of  the 
presbyteriana  of  Lancashire  ;  whom  nobody  ima- 
gined to  be  of  Uie  Scottish  temper,  or  unwilfing 
to  unite  and  j(Hu  with  the  royal  puty;  norindeed 
were  they. 

But  it  was  fatal  at  that  time  to  all  Scottish 
armies,  to  have  alw^  in  them  a  committee  of 
ministcn,  who  mined  all;  and  though  there  had 
been  now  aD  care  taken  that  could  be,  to 
choose  such  men  for  that  service  as  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  moet  sober  and  moderate  of 
that  whole  body,  and  who  had  shewed  more  affec- 
tion, and  advanced  the  king*)!  service  more  than 
the  rest ;  yet  this  moderate  people  no  sooner  heard 
that  Massey  was  sent  before  to  call  upon  thdr 
friends,  and  observed  that,  from  the  entrance  into 
jgngland,  those  about  the  king  seemed  to  have  leas 
regard  for  the  covenant  than  formerly,  but  they 
sent  an  express  to  him,  without  communicating  it 
in  the  least  decree  with  the  kin^,witb  letters,  and 
a  declaration,  wherein  they  reqmied  him  *'  to  pob- 
"  lish  that  declaration,  which  ugnified  the  long's 
**  and  the  whole  army's  seal  for  uw  cfwenant,  and 
"  their  reaolotion  to  proaecnte  the  trae  intent  of 
*'it;'*  and  forbid  hum**  to  receire  or  entertain  any 
"  soldiers  in  hie  troope,  but  those  who  would  sab- 
"  scribe  that  obligation."  Hie  lung  had  shortly 
iiodce  <tf  this,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending  to 
Massey  "  not  to  pnbliah  any  such  declaration,  and 
"  to  behave  him*elf  with  equal  dvility  towards  all 
"  men  who  were  forward  to  serve  his  majesty." 
But  before  this  inhibition  was  received,  die  matter 
bad  taken  air  in  all  places,  and  was  spread  over 
the  kingdom ;  all  men  fled  from  their  houses,  or 
concealed  themseivea,  who  wished  the  king  very 
well ;  and  bendes,  bis  motion  was  so  quick,  t^t 
none  of  them  could  repair  to  him. 

In  Ijmcashire  the  earl  of  Derby  met  him ;  who, 
as  soon  as  he  received  bis  summons,  left  the  Isle 
of  Man.  When  the  king's  army  came  abont  War- 
xiuffttm  in  Gheahire,  tlwy  found,  that  there  was  a 
body  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  a  fan  Add,  which 
did  not  a^<»r  considmble  raongh  to  stop  their 
march.  This  was  Lambert;  who  had  made  so 
much  haste,  that  he  had  that  day  fallen  upon  smne 
of  their  troops,  and  beaten  them  into  the  army ; 
but  when  the  army  came  up,  Lambert,  according 
to  his  order  and  purpose,  retired,  and,  bnng  pur- 
Boed  hf  the  kii^a  hone  with  %  grnter  party. 


made  more  disorderly  haste  Uian  a  well  ordered 
retreat  requires,  bnt  irith  no  conudcnble  loas. 
Hiifl  success  made  a  great  noise,  aa  if  Lambert 
had  been  defeated. 

At  Warrington  it  was  thoujpjht  counsellaWe,  very 
unfortunately,  that  the  earl  <rt  Derby,  with  the  tord 
Withrington,  and  several  other  officers  of  good 
name,  should  return  into  LancaBhire,  in  order  to 
rtuse  the  well  affected  in  those  two  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  who  could  not  come  in 
upon  BO  quick  a  march,  as  the  king  had  made : 
and  yet  it  being  out  of  the  road  that  CnMUwdl 
was  to  follow,  who  was  ait«ed  into  Yorkalnre, 
die  remaining  of  tboee  persons  there  was  thon^ 
a  good  ezpMient  to  gather  a  body  of  EngliBh, 
which  the  kmg  extrmiely  desired:  and  if  they 
found  any  great  difficulties,  they  were  to  follow 
the  army.  In  order  to  which,  the  earl  had  a  body 
of  near  two  hundred  horse,  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  officers  and  gentlemen ;  which  depnved 
the  army  of  a  streiu^  tbey  wanted;  and  was 
afterwards  acknowle^;ed  to  be  a  coonsd  toosod*' 
denly  entered  upon. 

Upon  appearance  of  that  body  of  Lambert's,  the 
whole  army  was  drawn  up,  and  appeared  very 
cheerful,  llie  king  having  observed  David  Lesley, 
throughout  the  whole  march,  ead  and  mdancholy* 
and,  at  that  time  when  the  enemy  retired,  and 
plainly  in  a  quicker  pace  than  a  good  retreat  nied 
to  be  made,  slow  la  giving  ordm,  and  riding  by 
himsdf,  his  majesty  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked 
lum,  mth  great  alacrity,  "  how  he  could  be  sad, 
"  when  he  was  in  the  head  of  so  brave  an  army  ?" 
(which  he  said  looked  well  that  day,)  and  de- 
manded of  him,  "  How  helikedthem?"  Towhich 
David  Lesley  answered  him  in  his  ear,  being  at 
some  distance  from  any  other,  "  that  he  was  me- 
**  lancholy  indeed,  for  he  well  knew  that  army, 
"  how  weU  soever  it  looked,  would  not  fight 
wluch  the  king  imputed  to  the  chagrin  of  his  hu- 
mour, and  gave  it  no  credit,  nor  told  it  to  any 
man,  till,  some  years  after,  upon  another  occasion 
which  will  be  remembered  in  its  place,  he  told  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  it. 

It  was  not  thought  fit  to  pursue  Lambert;  who, 
being  known  to  be  amantn  cooiageand  conduct, 
and  hia  troqw  to  be  of  the  beat;,  was  suspected,  by 
so  diaorderfy  a  retreat,  to  have  only  deugned  to 
have  drawn  the  army  another  way,  to  disorder  and 
disturb  thw  march ;  which  they  resolved  to  con- 
tinue with  the  same  expedition  they  had  hithorto 
used,  which  was  incredible;  until  they  should  come 
to  such  a  post  as  they  might  securely  rest  them- 
selves. And  there  was  an  imagination,  that  they 
might  have  continued  it  even  to  London ;  which 
would  have  produced  wonderfril  effects.  But  thenr 
quickly  found  that  to  be  impossible,  and  that  botn 
horse  and  foot  grew  so  weary,  that  they  must  have 
rest :  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot;  the  march 
having  been  begun  near  the  b^;inning  of  August, 
which  is  the  warmest  season  of  the  year ;  so  that  if 
they  had  not  some  rest  before  an  enemy  approached 
them,  how  willing  soever  they  might  be,  they  could 
not  be  able  to  fi^L 

There  was  a  small  garrison  in  Shrewsbury  com- 
manded by  a  gentleman,  who,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  prevaued  with  to  give  it  up  to  the  king ; 
but  bis  majesty  sending  to  him,  he  returned  a  rude 
denial :  so  that  his  majesty's  eye  was  upon  Wor- 
cestw;  thatwasBolittieoutof  hiswsytoLraidon, 
that  the  goit^  duther  would  not  much  retard  the 
5  E 
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march*  if  they  found  the  annf  able  to  continue  it. 
WoTceater  had  alv^  been  a  {dace  rtsrj  widl  af- 
fected m  itself,  and  most  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  that 
county  had  been  engaged  for  tt»  king  in  the 
fonner  war,  and  the  dty  was  the  last  that  had 
BUirendered  to  the  parliamenta  of  all  those  which 
had  beengarriaoned  for  his  majeetjr;  when  all  the 
works  were  thrown  down,  ana  no  garrison  from 
that  time  had  been  kept  there ;  the  sheriff,  and 
justices,  and  committees,  having  had  power  enough 
to  defend  it  against  any  malignity  of  the  town,  or 
covaAy ;  and  at  this  time  all  the  principal  gentry 
of  that  county  had  been  seized  upon,  and  were 
now  prisonera  there.  Thither  the  kiug  marched 
with  nis  army  even  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  that 
he  was  in  £jigland;  whereupon  the  committee, 
and  all  those  who  wen  empuiyed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, fled  in  an  the  confanon  miaginable,  leaving 
their  prisonera  behiiid  them,  leat  &ey  themselves 
ahould  become  prisoners  to  them  j  and  the  dt^ 

rned  their  gates,  and  received  the  king,  with  aU 
demonstration  of  affection  and  duty  £at  could 
be  expressed ;  and  made  such  provision  for  the 
army,  that  it  wanted  nothing  U  could  denre;  the 
mayor  taking  care  for  the  present  provision  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  the  want  whereof,  in  bo  long 
a  march,  was  very  apparent  and  grievous.  The 
principal  persons  of  tne  country  found  themselves 
at  liberty ;  and  they,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
with  all  the  solemmty  they  could  prepare,  attended 
the  herald,  who  proclaimed  the  king,  as  he  had 
done,  in  more  haste,  and  with  leas  formality,  in  all 
those  considerable  towns  through  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  passed. 

^uie  army  liked  thdr  quarters  here  so  well,  that 
neither  officer  nor  soldier  was  in  any  degree  willing 
to  quit  them,  till  they  should  be  throughly  re- 
frnhed:  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
fhtigue  had  been  even  insupportable ;  never  had 
so  many  hundred  miles  been  marched  in  so  few 
days,  and  with  so  littie  rest ;  nor  did  it  in  truth 
appear  reasonable  to  any  that  they  should  remove 
mnn  thence,  since  it  was  not  possible  that  they 
should  be  able  to  reach  London,  though  it  had 
been  better  prepared  for  the  king's  reception  than 
it  appeared  to  be,  before  Cromwell  would  be 
there :  who,  having  with  great  haste  continued 
his  march  in  a  direct  line,  was  now  as  near  to  it 
as  the  kiag's  army  was,  and  stood  only  at  a  gaze 
to  he  informed  what  his  majesty  meant  to  do. 
Worcester  was  a  very  good  poet,  seated  almoat  in 
the  middle  trf  the  kiiwdom,  and  in  as  fruitfiil  a 
conntov  as  any  pdi  oiit;  a  good  (Atj,  served  by 
the  noble  river  of  Severn  from  all  the  adjacent 
covntifs;  Wales  behind  it,  from  whence  levies 
might  be  made  of  great  numbers  of  stout  men : 
it  was  a  place  whither  the  king's  fnends  mteht 
repair,  if  th^  had  the  affections  they  pretended 
to  have;  ana  it  was  a  place  where  he  might  de- 
fend himself,  if  the  enemy  would  attack  him,  with 
many  advantages,  and  could  not  he  compelled  to 
engage  his  army  in  a  battie,  till  Cromwell  had 
gotten  men  enough  to  encompass  htm  on  all 
sides :  and  then  the  king  might  choose  on  which 
side  to  fight,  since  the  enemy  must  be  on  both 
sides  the  river,  and  could  not  come  suddenly  to 
relieve  each  other,  and  this  pressure  would  re- 
quire much  time;  in  which  thm  might  be  an 
opportunity  for  several  insnrrectionB  in  the  king- 
dinn,  if  they  were  so  weary  of  the  preeait  tyranny, 
and  BO  waaiam  to  be  reatored  to  the  Idng^e 


government,  as  they  were  concaved  to  be:  far 
nobody  could  evet  hope  for  a  more  secnre  aeawm 
to  manifBst  thdr  hnralty,  than  when  the  king  was 
in  the  heart  of  tiie  kingdom,  mth  a  formed  army 
of  near  twenty  thonrand  men,  horse  and  foot, 
(for  so  they  might  be  accounted  to  be,)  with  which 
be  might  rdieve  t^boae  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
oppressed  by  a  more  powerful  party.  Th^  con- 
siderations produced  a  resolution  to  provide,  in 
the  best  manner,  to  expect  CromweU  there ;  and 
a  hope  that  he  might  be  exercised  by  other  diver- 
sions :  and  there  was  like  to  be  time  enough  to 
cast  up  such  works  upon  the  hill  before  the  town, 
as  might  keep  the  enemy  at  a  (hstance,  and  thdr 
own  quarters  from  bdng  suddenly  straitened :  all 
which  were  reccmmienaed  to  graieral  Lesley  to 
take  care  of,  and  to  take  sndi  a  perfect  view  of 
the  ground,  that  no  advantage  nugntbeloatwhen 
tiie  tune  reqiiixed  it. 

The  first  ill  omen  that  happened  was  the  newa 
of  the  defeat  of  the  eari  of  Derl^,  and  the  total 
destruction  (rf  thoee  galknt  persona  who  accom- 
panied him.  The  earl  of  Derby,  within  two  or 
three  days  after  he  had  left  the  kins,  with  a  body 
of  near  two  handred  horse,  all  gallant  men,  em- 
ployed his  servants  and  tenants  to  give  the  coun- 
try notice  of  tu8  staying  behind  the  king,  to  head 
and  command  those  pereons  who  should  repur  to 
his  service ;  which  the  quick  march  his  majesty 
made  through  the  country  would  not  permit  uem 
to  do.  In  expectation  of  a  good  appearance  of 
the  people,  he  went  to  a  littie  market-town,  called 
Wigan,  in  tiie  duchy  fA  Lancaater,  where  he 
stayed  that  mght;  when  in  the  morning  a  regi- 
ment of  the  militia  of  the  ndgfabonr  coontiei, 
commanded  by  a  man  of  courage,  whom  Crom- 
wdl  had  sent  to  fi^ov  in  the  track  ci  the  king's 
march,  to  gather  np  the  stranlers,  and  such  as 
were  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  army,  having 
recdved  some  advertisement  that  a  troop  of  the 
king's  horse  were  befamd  the  army  in  that  town, 
fell  very  early  into  it,  before  the  persons  in  the 
town  were  out  of  their  beds,  having  assurance, 
upon  all  the  inc[uiry  they  could  make,  that  th^ 
was  no  enemy  near  them.  Nor  indeed  was  there 
any  suspidon  of  this  regiment,  which  consisted 
of  the  several  troops  of  the  several  counties,  and 
passed  that  way  by  acddent.  As  many  as  could 
get  to  thdr  horses,  presentiy  mounted;  they  who 
could  not,  put  themsdves  together  on  foot,  and 
all  endeavoured  to  keep  the  enemy  from  entering 
into  the  town;  and  uie  few  irbo  were  got  on 
horaebaek  chaiged  them  with  great  courage.  Bnt 
the  number  of  the  enemy  was  too  great,  and  the 
town  too  open,  to  put  a  stop  to  than  in  any  one 
place,  when  they  could  enter  at  so  many,  and 
encompass  those  who  opposed  them.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  after  bis  horse  mid  been  killed  under  him, 
made  a  shift  on  foot,  to  get  into  some  endosed 
grounds,  and  to  conceal  hmiself  all  that  day,  but 
was  soon  betrayed,  and  apprehended,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

The  lord  Withrington,  after  he  had  recdved 
many  wounds,  and  given  as  many,  and  merited 
his  death  by  the  vengeance  he  took  upon  those 
who  assaulted  him,  was  killed  upon  the  place; 
and  so  was  sir  Thoiaas  Hldesley,  and  many  other 
gallant  gentlemen,  very  few  eecaping  to  carry 
newa  of  the  defeat.  Hr  William  Throgmorton, 
wlu)  had  bem  fonuerij  mi^  general  (rf*  the  mar^ 
quia  of  Noweaitle'a  army,  ana  was  left  to  oom- 
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mand  m  the  same  iiincUon,  received  so  many 
wounds,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  and 
not  fit  to  be  carried  away  with  tne  prisoners ;  and 
M  feU  into  such  charitable  and  generous  hands 
in  the  town,  that,  bang  believed  to  be  dead,  he 
wu  afterwards  so  wm  reeorored,  though  with 
gnat  maiiaa  and  loos  of  limbs,  that  he  at  last  got 
himself  traiiBp<Hted  into  H<dhmd ;  where  he  was, 
at  first  m^earance,  taken  for  a  ghost,  all  men 
bdierins  nun  to  hare  been  buried  loi^  before. 
Most  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  <rf  any 
quality,  were  afterwards  sacrificed  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  people,  and  barbarously  put  to  death  in 
several  places;  some,  with  the  earl  of  Derby; 
and  others,  near  the  same  time,  in  other  places. 

The  lord  Withrington  was  one  of  the  most 
goodly  persons  of  that  age,  being  near  the  head 
higher  than  most  tall  men,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  best  and  moat  ancient  extraction  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  a  very  fair  fortune, 
and  one  of  the  four  which  the  last  king  made 
choice  (rf*  to  be  about  the  person  of  his  son  the 
prince  as  gentleman  of  his  privy  chamber,  when 
he  first  eneted  Us  fimoly.  His  afiection  to  the 
king  was  always  notorious;  and  serving  in  the 
house  of  commons  as  knight  itf  the  shire  kit  the 
county  of  Northumbertond,  he  qiuckly  ^ot  the 
Tepot^on  of  being  amongst  the  most  mahgnant. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  of  the  first 
who  raised  both  horse  and  foot  at  his  own  charge, 
and  served  eminently  with  them  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle ;  with  whom  he  had  a  very 
particular  and  entire  friendship.  He  was  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  marquis ;  and  by  hie  testimony 
that  he  had  performed  many  signal  services,  he 
was,  about  the  middle  of  the  war,  made  a  peer  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  choler,  by  the  last  of  which  he  incurred  the 
ill  win  <3i  maajf  who  imputed  it  to  an  insolence 
<rf  nature,  which  no  man  was  farther  from;  no 
man  <tf  a  ntfora  mem  dvil,  and  candid  towards 
an,  in  business,  or  conversation.  But  having  sat 
lon^  in  the  house  tA  commons,  and  observed  the 
dismgenuity  of  the  proceedings  there,  and  the 
noss  cheats,  by  winch  they  deceived  and  cozened 
%e  people,  he  had  contracted  so  hearty  an  indig- 
nation against  them,  and  all  who  were  cozened  by 
them,  and  against  all  who  had  not  his  zeal  to 
oppose  and  destroy  them,  that  he  often  said 
things  to  slow  and  phlegmatic  men,  which  offend- 
ed them,  and,  it  may  be,  injured  them;  which 
his  good  nature  often  obliged  him  to  acknowledge, 
and  ask  pardon  of  those  who  would  not  question 
him  for  it.  He  transported  himself  into  the  parts 
beyond  the  sea  at  the  same  time  with  the  marqius 
of  Newcastle,  to  accompany  him,  and  remained 
still  viilAi  him  till  the  king  went  into  Scotland ; 
and  then  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  endured 
the  same  affronts  which  others  did,  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  there.  And,  it  may  be,  the 
observation  of  thdr  behaviour,  the  knowledge  of 
their  principles,  and  <&m  disdain  of  their  treatment, 
produced  tnat  aversion  from  their  conversation, 
that  prevailed  upon  his  impatience  to  part  too 
soon  frmn  their  company,  in  hope  that  the  earl 
of  Derby,  under  whom  he  was  very  willing  to 
serve,  and  he  himself,  might  quickly  draw  toge- 
thw  such  a  body  of  the  royal  pnr^,  as  might  give 
some  check  to  the  unbounded  imaginations  of 
that  nation.  It  was  reported  by  the  enemy,  that, 
in  respect  of  his  brave  person  and  behaviour,  they 


did  offer  him  quarter;  which  he  refused;  and 
that  they  were  thereby  compelled,  in  their  own 
defence,  to  kill  him ;  which  is  probable  enough  ; 
for  he  knew  well  the  animosity  the  parliament  had 
against  him,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that, 
if  he  had  fellen  into  thdr  hands,  they  would  not 
have  used  him  better  than  they  did  the  eari  of 
Derby ;  who  had  not  more  enemies. 

Sir  Thomas  'Hldesley  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
family,  and  a  good  fortune,  wb.o  had  raised  men 
at  his  own  charge  at  the  beginnhig  of  the  war, 
and  had  served  m  the  command  of  them  till  the 
very  end  aS  it,  witii  great  courage ;  and  refusing 
to  make  any  composition  after  the  murder  of  the 
king,  he  found  means  to  transport  himself  into 
Ireland  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond ;  with  whom  he 
stayed,  till  he  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
officers,  dismissed,  to  satisfy  the  barbarous  jealousy 
of  the  Irish ;  and  then  got  over  into  Scotland  a 
httle  before  the  king  marched  from  thence,  and 
was  desired  by  the  earl  of  Derby  to  remain  with 
him.  The  names  of  the  other  persons  of  quality 
who  were  killed  in  that  encounter,  and  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
ought  to  be  d^covered,  and  mentioned  honour- 
'abfy,  by  any  who  shall  propose  to  himself  to 
communicate  those  transactions  to  the  view  of 
posterity. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  came  to  Worces- 
ter, as  it  did  even  almost  as  soon  as  the  king 
came  thither,  it  exceedingly  afflicted  hia  majesty, 
and  abated  much  of  the  hope  he  had  of  a  general 
rising  of  the  people  on  hia  behalf.  His  army  was 
very  little  increased  by  the  access  of  any  Eng'lish; 
and  though  he  had  passed  near  the  habitation  of 
many  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  whose  affec- 
tions and  loyal^  had  been  notorious,  not  a  man 
of  them  repau^  to  lum.  The  sense  of  thor  for- 
mer Buffenngs  remained,  and  the  smart  was  not 
over ;  nor  did  his  stay  in  Worcester  for  so  many 
days  add  any  resort  to  his  court.  The  ^^entlemen 
of  the  country  whom  his  coming  thither  had 
redeemed  from  imprisonment,  remained  still  with 
him,  and  were  useful  to  him;  they  who  were  in 
their  houses  in  the  country,  though  as  well  affect- 
ed, remuned  there,  and  came  not  to  him ;  and 
though  letters  from  London  had  ^ven  him  cause 
'  to  beheve  that  many  prepared  to  come  to  him, 
'  which  for  some  days  they  might  easily  have  done, 
none  appeared,  except  some  common  men  who 
had  formerly  served  the  last  lung,  and  repaired 
again  to  Worcester. 

There  were  some  other  accidents  and  observa- 
tions which  administered  matter  of  mortification 
to  the  king.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  a 
mind  very  restless,  and  thought  he  had  not  credit 
enough  with  the  Idng,  if  it  were  not  made  mani- 
fest tW  he  had  more  than  any  body  else :  and 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  lung  had  entered  Eng- 
land, though  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
majesty  had  not  been  abundantly  satisfied  with 
his  behaviour  in  Scotland,  he  came  to  the  king, 
and  told  him,  "  the  business  was  now  to  reduce 
"  England  to  his  obedience ;  and  therefore  he 
"  ought  to  do  all  thin^  gracious,  and  popular  in 
"  the  eyes  of  the  nation;  and  nothing  could  be 
"  less  so,  than  that  the  army  should  be  under  the 
"  command  of  a  Scottish  general :  that  David 
"  Lesley  was  only  lieutftnant  general ;  and  it  had 
I  "  been  unreasonable,  whilst  he  remained  in  Scot- 
land, to  have  put  any  other  to  have  como^ded 
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"  over  him;  but  that  it  would  be  as  unreasonably 
**  DOW  they  were  in  England,  and  had  hope  to 
increase  the  army  by  the  access  of  the  English, 
"  upon  whom  hie  principal  dependence  must  be, 
"  to  expect  that  they  would  be  willing  to  aerre 
"  under  Lealey :  that  it  would  not  crasirt  with 
**  the  honour  of  any  peer  of  En^ind  to  receive 
"  his  orders;  and,  ne  believed,  uiat  very  few  of 
"  that  rank  would  repair  to  his  n^esty,  till  they 
"  were  secure  from  that  apprehensioD;  and  used 
much  more  discourse  to  that  purpose.  The  king 
was  so  much  surprised  with  it,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  he  meant,  and  what  the  end  of  it 
womd  be;  and  asked  him,  "who  it  was  that  he 
"  thouffht  fit  his  majesty  should  ^ve  that  com- 
*'  mand  to }"  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  duke 
told  him,  "he  hoped  his  msiesty  would  confer  it 
"  upon  himself."  At  which  the  king  was  so 
amazed,  that  he  foimd  an  occasion  to  oreak  off 
the  discourse,  by  calUng  upon  somebody  who 
was  near,  to  come  to  him;  and,  by  asking  many 
crueitiona,  decUoed  the  Cwmer  argument.  The 
duke  voidd  not  be  so  put  off;  but,  the  next  day, 
in  the  march,  renewed  his  importunity ;  and  tou) 
the  king,  "that,  he  was  confident,  what  he  had 
"  proposed  to  him  was  so  evidently  for  his  service, 
"  that  David  Lesley  himself  would  willingly  con- 
*•  sent  to  it."  The  king,  angry  at  his  prosecuting 
it  in  that  numner,  told  him,  "he  could  hardly 
"  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest,  or  that  he  could 
"  in  truth  believe  that  he  could  be  fit  for  such  a 
"  charge ;"  which  the  duke  seemed  to  wonder  at, 
and  asked,  "  wherein  his  unfitness  lay  i"  To 
which  the  king  repUed, "  that  he  was  too  young :" 
and  he  as  rea£ly  alleged, "  that  Harrv  the  Fourth 
*'  of  France  commanded  an  army,  ana  won  a  bat- 
"  tie,  when  he  was  younger  than  be so  that,  in 
the  end,  the  king  was  compelled  to  tell  him,  "that 
"  lie  would  have  no  generaUsumo  but  himself:" 
upon  which  the  duke  was  so  diiccMitaited,  that 
he  canie  no  more  to  the  council,  scarce  spoke  to 
the  kinib  n^bcted  evuy  body  else  and  himself, 
nuomnch  as  £Dr  many  days  he  nev^  put  on  clean 
linoi,  nor  convened  irith  any  body;  nor  did  he 
recover  this  ill  humour  wfaibt  die  anny  stayed  at 
Worcester. 

There  was  another  worse  accident  fell  out  soon 
after  the  king's  coming  thither:  major  general 
Massey,  who  thought  himself  now  m  his  own 
territory,  and  that  all  between  Worcester  and 
Gloucester  would  be  quickly  his  own  conquest, 
knowing  every  step  of  the  land  and  &e  river, 
.went  out  with  a  party  to  secure  a  pass,  which  the 
enemy  mij^t  make  over  the  river ;  which  he  did 
very  well;  but  would  then  make  a  farther  inroad 
into  the  country,  and  possces  a  house  which  was 
of  small  importance,  and  in  which  there  were  men 
to  defend  it ;  where  he  received  a  very  dangerous 
wound,  that  tore  his  aAn  and  hand  in  such  man- 
ner that  he  was  in  great  torment,  and  could  not 
stir  out  of  his  bed,  in  a  time  when  his  activity 
and  industry  was  most  wanted.  By  this  means, 
the  pass  he  had  secured  was  either  totally  neg- 
lected, or  not  enough  taken  care  for. 

There  was  no  good  understanding  between  the 
officers  of  the  army :  David  Lesley  appeared  di- 
spirited, and  confounded;  gave  and  revoked  his 
orders,  and  sometimes  contradicted  them.  He 
did  not  love  Middleton,  and  was  very  jealous  that 
all  the  officers  loved  Um  too  well;  who  was  in- 
deed an  gicaPent  officer^  and  k^  up  the  spirits 
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of  the  rest,  who  had  no  esteem  of  Lesley.  In  this 
very  unhappy  diatemper  was  the  court  and  the 
army,  in  a  season  when  they  were  ready  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  malice  and  multitude  oi  the 
enemy,  and  when  nothinj^  could  preserve  them, 
but  the  most  sincere  unity  in  their  prayers  to 
God,  and  a  joint  ooncuxrenee  in  thdr  counsds 
and  eodeavouTB;  in  all  which  they  wcav  miserably 
divided. 

The  king  had  been  several  days  in  Wnrceitv, 
when  Cromwell  was  known  to  be  within  less  than 
half  a  day's  march,  with  an  addition  (tf  very  many 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot  to  tho^e  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Scotland ;  uid  many 
other  regunents  were  drawing  towards  him  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  counties,  under  the  command 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country :  so  that 
he  was  already  very  much  superior,  if  not  double 
in  number  to  the  army  the  king  had  with  him. 
However,  if  those  rules  had  been  observed,  tiiose 
works  cast  up,  and  that  order  in  quartering  fdbw 
men,  as  ware  resolved  upon  when  the  king  come 
thither,  there  must  have  been  a  good  defence 
made,  and  die  advantages  of  die  ground,  the 
river,  and  the  aty,  woiud  have  preserved  them 
from  bein^  presently  overrun.  But,  akst  the 
army  was  in  amazement  and  confusion.  Crom- 
well, without  troubling  himself  with  the  formality 
of  a  siege,  marched  Erectly  on  as  to  a  prey,  and 
possessra  the  hill  and  all  other  places  of  advan- 
tage, with  veryUttle  opposition.  It  was  upon  the 
third  of  September,  when  the  kin^  having  been 
upon  his  horse  most  part  of  the  night,  and  hav- 
ing taken  a  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  every 
body  being  upon  the  post  they  should  be,  and 
the  enemy  making  such  a  stand,  that  it  was  con- 
eluded  he  meant  to  make  no  attempt  that  night, 
and  if  be  should,  he  might  be  repelled  with  ease ; 
his  miyesty,  a  l^de  bc&re  noon,  retired  to  his 
lodging  to  ea^  and  r^resh  himself:  where  he 
had  not  been  near  an  hour,  when  the  alarm  came, 
"  that  both  armies  were  engaged;"  and  though 
his  miyesty's  own  horse  was  ready  at  the  door, 
and  be  piesendy  mounted,  before  or  as  soon  as 
he  came  out  of  the  city,  he  met  the  whole  body  of 
his  horse  runiung  in  so  great  fear,  that  he  could 
not  stop  them,  though  he  used  all  the  means  he 
could,  and  called  to  many  officers  by  their  names; 
and  huilty  preserved  himself,  by  letting  them 
pass  by,  from  being  overthrown,  and  overrun  by 
them. 

Cromwell  had  used  none  of  the  delay,  nor  cir- 
cumspection which  was  imagined ;  but  directed 
the  troops  to  foil  on  in  all  places  at  once;  and 
had  caused  a  strong  parU'  to  go  over  the  river  at 
.  the  pass,  which  Massey  nad  Knrmerly  secured,  at 
'  a  good  distance  from  the  town.   And  that  being 
i  not  at  an  guarded,  they  were  never  known  to  be 
!  on  that  side  the  river,  till  they  were  even  ready  to 
I  charge  the  king's  troops.    On  that  part  where 
;  Middleton  was,  and  with  whom  duke  Hamilton 
charged,  there  was  a  very  brave  resistance ;  and 
they  charged  the  enemy  so  vigorously,  that  they 
beat  the  body  that  charged  them  back,  but  they 
were  quickly  overpowerra ;  and  many  gentlemen 
being  killed,  and  Middleton  hurt,  and  duke 
Haimhon's  leg  broke  short  off  with  a  shot,  the 
rest  were  forc^  to  retire  and  shift  fur  themselves. 
In  no  other  part  was  there  resistance  made;  but 
such  a  general  ocmstemation.  possessed  the  whole 
army,  uat  the  rest  of  the  h^se  fled,  md  all  the 
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foot  threw  dowa  their  arms  before  they 
charged.  When  the  kinpr  came  back  into  the 
town,  ba  found  a  good  body  of  horse,  which  had 
been  pertnaded  to  make  a  stand,  though  much 
the  nu^  put  paiaed  throogh  upon  the  ipor 
without  making  any  pause.  The  kiiw  desired 
those  who  sta^,  "  that  they  would  foUow  him, 
*'  that  they  might  k>ok  upon  the  enemy,  who,  he 
**  beOieTed,  did  not  pursue  them/*  But  when  his 
majesty  had  gone  a  little  tray,  he  found  most  of 
the  horse  were  gone  the  other  way,  and  that  he 
had  none  bat  a  few  servants  of  his  own  about 
him.  Then  he  sent  to  have  the  gates  <tf  die  town 
shut,  that  none  might  get  in  one  way,  nor  out 
the  other:  but  all  was  conAuion;  there  were  few 
to  cominand.  and  none  to  obey :  so  dut  the  king 
■tayed  till  vny  many  erf  the  enen^'s  horse  were 
entered  the  town,  and  then  he  was  persuaded  to 
withdraw  hinutf. 

Duke  HamiUim  fell  into  the  enamy'i  hands ; 
and,  the  next  day,  died  of  his  wonnda ;  and  there- 
by prevented  the  bmng  made  a  apectode,  as  his 
brother  had  been ;  which  the  jHide  and  animosity 
of  his  memiea  wt^ld  no  doubt  have  done,  having 
the  same  pretence  for  it  by  his  being  a  peer  of 
England,  as  the  other  waa.  He  was  in  all  respects 
to  be  much  jneferred  before  the  other,  a  much 
wiser,  though,  it  may  be,  a  less  cunning  man  :  for 
he  did  not  affect  dissimulation,  Vhidi  was  the 
other's  masterpiece.  He  hBul  unquestioDable 
coorage,  in  which  the  other  did  not  abound  :  he 
«M  in  truth  a  very  accomplished  person,  an 
oeeDent  judgment,  and  deu  and  ready  expres- 
non* ;  and  though  be  had  been  driven  into  some 
unwarrantable  actions,  he  made  it  veiyeiridait  he 
had  not  been  led  by  any  indiutiont  of  his  own, 
and  passionatdy  ana  heartily  run  to  all  opportu- 
nities of  redeeming  it :  and,  in  the  very  article  of 
his  death,  he  exprrased  a  marvellous  cheerfolness, 
*'  that  he  had  the  honour  to  lose  his  hfe  in  the 
"  long's  service,  and  thereby  to  wipe  out  the 
*'  memory  of  his  former  transgressions which 
be  always  professed  were  odious  to  himself. 
_  As  the  victory  cost  the  enemy  no  blood,  so  after 
it  there  was  not  much  cruelty  used  to  the  prisoners 
who  were  taken  upon  the  spot.  But  very  many 
^  those  who  run  away  were  every  day  knocked  in 
by  the  country  people,  and  used  with 
barbanjf.  Towwds  the  un^s  menial  servants, 
wheKoi  most  were  taken,  thore  was  nothing  of 
severity;  but  within  few  days  they  were  all  dis- 
charged, and  set  at  liberty. 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  horse 
to  fight,  he  could  have  too  many  to  fly  with  him ; 
and  ne  had  not  been  many  hours  from  Woit»ster, 
when  he  found  about  him  near,  if  not  above,  four 
thoosand  of  his  horse,  Hiere  was  David  Lmley 
with  all  his  own  equipage,  as  if  he  had  not 
fled  opon  the  sudden;  so  that  good  order,  and 
T^Uiity,  and  obedience,  might  yet  have  made  a 
hopeful  retreat  even  into  ^tland  itself.  But 
there  was  paleness  in  every  man's  looks,  andijea- 
lonsy  and  confusion  in  their  foces  j  and  nothing 
oonld  woffse  befall  the  kmg,  than  a  safe  return 
into  Scotland ;  ^lidi  yet  he  could  not  reasonably 
promise  to  luBnself  in  that  company.  But  when 
the  night  covered  diem,  be  fomd  means  to  with- 
draw himself  with  one  or  two  (rfhia  own  servants; 
whom  he  likewise  discharged,  when  it  b««un  to 
be  light;  and  after  he  had  made  them  cutoff  his 
bar,  ba  betook  hnuetf  akme  into  an  adjacent 


wood,  and  tdied  only  upon  Him  for  deKvenmce 
who  alone  could*  aod  did  mizaculouBly  dehvor 
him. 

"Wlien  it  was  morning,  and  the  troops,  whidi 
had  marched  all  night,  and  who  knew  that  when 
it  bcwun  to  be  dvk  the  king  was  with  them, 
found  now  HtM  ha  was  not  there,  they  cared  less 
for  each  other's  company;  and  all  who  were 
English  separated  themselves,  and  went  into 
other  roads ;  and  wherever  twenty  horse  appeared 
of  the  country,  which  was  now  awake,  and  upon, 
thar  guard  to  stop  and  arrest  the  mnaW^Vths 
whole  body  of  the  Scottish  horse  would  fly,  and 
run  several  ways ;  and  twenty  of  them  would 

give  themselves  prisoners  to  two  conntry  fellows : 
owever,  David  Lesley  reached  Yorkshire  with 
above  fifteen  htmdied  1  lorse  in  a  body.  But  the 
jealouajes  incraaied  every  day;  and  those  of  his 
own  coimtry  wow  so  unsatisfied  wi&  his  whole 
conduct  and  behaviour,  that  they  did,  that  is 
many  of  them,  believe  ^at  he  was  corrupted  by 
Cromwell;  and  the  rest,  who  did  not  tlunk  so, 
heheved  him  not  to  understand  his  proftsnon,  in 
which  he  had  been  bred  from  hit  cndle.  Wlwn 
he  was  in  his  flight,  considering  one  morning 
with  the  principal  persons,  which  way  they  should 
take,  some  proposed  this,  and  others  tlut  way; 
sir  WiUiun  Armorer  asked  him,  "which  way  he 
"  thought  best  i"  which  when  he  had  named,  the 
other  said,  *'he  would  then  go  the  other;  for,  he 
"  swore,  he  had  betrayed  the  king  and  ^e  army 
"  all  the  time;"  and  so  left  him. 

They  were  all  soon  after  taken.  And  it  is  hard 
to  be  believed  how  very  Caw  of  that  numeroua 
body  of  horae  (for  there  can  be  no  imagiraation 
ttiat  any  oi  the  foot  esca^)  retmrned  into  Scot- 
land. Upon  all  the  inqmiy  that  was  made,  when 
a  discovery  was  made  of  most  <rf  the  blse  and 
breacherouB  actions  which  had  been  eomnutted 
most  men,  thwe  tqipeared  no  cause  to  suspect 
that  David  Lesley  had  been  un&ithfol  in  his 
charge :  though  he  never  recovered  any  reputa- 
tion with  those  of  his  own  country  who  weidded 
the  king's  interest.  And  yet  it  was  some  indica- 
tion to  nim,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  never  recMved  any  favour  from  the  par- 
liament, whom  he  had  served  so  long ;  nor  from 
CromweU,  in  whose  company  he  had  served ;  but 
underwent  all  the  seventies,  and  long  imprison- 
ment, the  rest  of  his  countrymen  undnwent.  The 
king  did  not  bdieve  him  nlss}  and  did  ahr^rs 
think  him  an  excdknt  officer  of  horse,  to  distri- 
bute and  execute  orders,  but  in  no  dq;ree  cunble 
ci  commanding  in  diief.  And  withcrat  doubt  he 
was  so  amaied  in  that  fiital  day,  that  heperfbnned 
not  the  office  a  general,  or  cX  any  competent 
officer. 

They  who  fled  out  of  Worcester,  and  were  not 
killed,  but  made  prisoners,  were  treated  best  and 
found  great  humanity;  but  all  the  foot,  and  others 
who  were  taken  in  the  town,  except  some  few  offi- 
cers and  persons  of  quaUty,  were  driven  like  cattle 
with  a  guard  to  London,  and  there  treated  with 
great  ri^ur;  and  many  perished  for  want  of  food; 
and  bemg  enclosed  in  little  room,  till  they  were 
sold  to  tlw^antations  for  slaves,  died  of  ^ 
diseaaes.  Cromwdl  retmmed  in  tnnn^j  was 
received  with  muversal  joy  and  acdauntum,  as  if 
he  had  destroyed  the  OMmy  of  the  nation,  and 
for  ever  seeiued  the  fiberty  and  hajmneaa  of  tiw 
people:  a  price  was  act  upon  die  head. 
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whose  escape  w&e  thought  to  be  impossible ;  and 
order  taken  for  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and 
such  other  notorioiu  prisonen  as  they  had  voted 
to  destruction. 

The  earl  of  Derby  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
loyalty  to  the  late  king,  and  gave  clear  testimony 
of  it  before  he  received  any  obligations  from  the 
court,  and  when  he  thought  himself  disobliged  by 
it.  This  king,  in  his  first  year,  sent  him  the  gar- 
ter; which,  in  many  respects,  be  had  expected 
firoia  the  bit.  And  the  sense  of  that  honour 
made  him  k>  readily  comply  with  the  king's  com- 
mand in  attending  him,  when  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  nndrataking,  nor  any  inclination  to 
the  Scots ;  who,  he  thought,  had  too  much  guilt 
upMi  them,  in  having  depressed  the  crown,  to  be 
iwide  instniments  of  repairing  and  restoring  it. 
fie  was  a  man  of  great  honour  and  clear  courage; 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded 
from  his  having  lived  so  httle  time  amoo^  his 
equals,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat  his  infe- 
riors; which  was  the  source  of  all  the  ill  that 
befell  him,  having  thereby  drawn  such  pr^udice 
against  him  from  persons  of  inferior  quauty,  who 
yet  thought  themselves  too  good  to  be  contemned, 
that  they  pursued  him  to  death.  The  king's  army 
was  no  sooner  defeated  at  Worcester,  but  the  par- 
Uament  nnewed  thdr  old  mirtbod  of  mnrdoing 
in  cold  blood,  and  sent  a  commisncm  to  erect  a 
high  court  of  justice  in  Lancashire  to  persons  of 
ordinary  quality,  many  not  bong  gentlemen,  and 
all  notoriously  his  enemies,  to  try  the  esA  of 
Derby  for  his  treason  and  rebellbn ;  which  thev 
easily  found  him  guil^  of;  and  put  him  to  death 
in  a  town  of  his  own,  agunst  wnich  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  severe  displeuure  for  their  obstinate 
rebeUion  against  the  king,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  rudeness  and  Wbarity  they  could  in- 
vent. The  same  night,  one  of  those  who  was 
amongst  his  judges  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  with  a  letter  directed  to  the  countess  Aow- 
ager  of  Derby,  by  which  he  required  her  "to 
*'  deliver  up  the  castle  and  ishmd  to  the  pariia- 
"  ment  i**  nor  did  thar  malice  ab^  till  they  had 
reduced  lhat  lady,  a  woman  of  vorv  high  ami 

Srincely  extraction,  bdw  the  daughter  of  the 
uke  de  Tremouille  in  France,  and  t£  the  moat 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety  of  her  time,  and  that 
whole  illustrious  family,  to  the  lowest  penury  and 
want,  by  disposing,  giving,  and  selling,  aU  the 
fortune  and  estate  that  shoiUd  siipport  it. 

They  of  the  king's  friends  in  Flanders,  France, 
and  Holland,  who  had  not  beea  permitted  to  at- 
tend upon  his  majesty  in  Scotland,  were  much 
exalted  with  the  news  of  his  being  entered  Eng- 
land with  a  powerful  army,  and  being  possessed 
of  Worcester,  which  made  all  men  prepare  to 
make  haste  thither.  But  they  were  confounded 
with  the  assurance  of  that  fatal  day,  and  more 
confounded  with  the  varions  reports  of  the  per- 
son ci  the  laa^t  *'  of  his  brang  found  amongst  the 
"  dead;  ctf  bii  bang  prisoner;"  and  all  those 
iuMfpnations  whkh  natnndly  attend  upon  such 
nnprdsperous  events.  Idany  who  had  made 
esomes  arrived  every  day  in  France,  Flanders, 
and  n<dland,  but  knew  no  more  what  was  be- 
come of  the  king,  than  they  did  who  bad  not 
been  in  England.  The  only  comfort  that  any  of 
them  brought,  was,  that  he  was  amongst  uose 
that  fled,  and  some  of  them  had  seen  him  that 
erening  alter  th«  batfle,  muiy  n^Ies  out  of  Wor- 


cester. These  unsteady  degrees  of  hope  and  fear 
tormented  them  very  long ;  sometimes  they  heard 
he  was  at  the  Hague  with  his  sister,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  Holland ;  and  it  was  thought  good  policy 
to  publish  thiU  the  king  himself  was  landed,  that  - 
the  search  after  him  in  England  might  be  discon* 
tinned.  But  it  was  quickly  known  that  he  was 
not  there,  nor  in  any  place  on  that  side  the  sea. 
And  this  anxiety  of  nund  disquieted  the  hearts  iA 
all  honest  men  during  the  whole  mmtba  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  part  of  November;  m 
wbH^'month  his  muest^  was  known  to  be  at 
Rouen;  where  he  made  hmiBelf  known,  and  stay- 
ed some  days  to  provide  clothes  j  and  firam  thence 
gave  notice  to  the  queen  <rf  Ms  arrival. 

It  is  great  pity  that  tbm  was  never  a  journal 
made  of  that  miraculous  dehverance,  in  winch 
there  might  be  seen  so  many  visible  impresuons 
of  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  When  tne  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  over,  after  the  long  had 
cast  liimself  into  that  wood,  he  discerned  another 
man,  who  had  gotten  upon  an  oak  in  the  same 
wood,  near  the  place  where  the  king  had  rested 
himself,  and  had  slept  soundly.  The  man  upon 
the  tree  had  first  seen  the  king,  and  knew  lum, 
and  came  down  to  him,  and  was  known  to  the 
king,  baiiw  a  gentleman  of  the  nd^hbour  county 
of  Staflbraahirt,  who  had  served  his  late  majesty 
during  the  war,  and  had  now  been  one  of  the  few 
who  resorted  to  the  king  after  bis  coming  to  Wor- 
cester. His  name  was  Careless,  who  had  had  a 
command  of  foot,  above  the  d^^ee  of  a  captain, 
under  the  lord  Loughborough.  He  persuaded 
the  king,  since  it  coim  not  be  safe  for  him  to  go 
out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
fully  light,  the  wood  itself  would  probably  be 
visited  Dy  those  of  the  country,  who  would  be 
searching  to  &aA  those  whom  they  might  make 
prisoners,  that  he  would  get  up  mto  that  tree, 
where  he  had  been ;  where  the  boughs  were  so 
thick  witii  leaves,  that  a  man  would  not  be  dis- 
covered there  without  a  narrower  inquiry  than 
people  usually  make  in  [daoea  which  they  do  not 
suspeet.  The  king  thought  it  (^ood  coonsdj  an^ 
with  the  other's  chmbed  mto  the  tree;  and 
them  hdned  his  eompsnion  to  ascend  after  him ; 
where  they  sat  all  that  day,  and  securely  saw 
many  who  came  purposely  into  the  wood  to  locdc 
after  them,  and  heard  aU  their  discourse,  how 
they  would  use  the  king  himself  if  they  could  take 
him.  This  wood  was  atber  in  or  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  StaficM'dsbire;  and  though  there  was  a 
highway  near  one  side  of  it,  where  the  king  had 
entered  into  it,  yet  it  was  large,  and  all  other  eddes 
of  it  opened  amongst  enclosures,  and  it  pleased 
God  that  Careless  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
neighbour  villages;  and  it  was  part  of  the  kill's 
good  fortune,  that  this  gentleman,  by  being  a 
;  Roman  caUioUe,  was  acquainted  with  those  of 
that  profesnon  of  all  degrees,  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  concealing  him :  for  it  must  ne- 
ver be  doiied,  that  some  Si  that  &ith  had  a  very 
great  share  in  his  majesty's  preservation. 

The  day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in 
the  Itii^s  power  to  forget  that  he  had  lived  two 
days  with  eating  very  little,  and  two  nights  with 
as  littie  sleep;  so  that,  when  the  night  came,  he 
was  wiUing  to  make  some  provision  for  both: 
and  he  restdved,  with  the  advice  and  assietanoe  of 
his  companion,  to  leave  his  blesied  tree;  and. 
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vrhen  the  night  was  dark,  they  valked  through 
the  wood  into  those  endoiimi  which  were  fur- 
thest from  any  highway,  and  making  a  ihift  to 

get  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
dght  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more  giieroua 
to  the  king  by  the  wdght  of  lua  boots,  ffor  he 
could  not  pat  them  off,  when  he  cot  off  his  hair, 
for  want  of  shoes,)  before  momiw  they  came  to 
a  poor  cottage,  the  owner  whereof  being  a  Roman 
catholic  was  known  to  Careless.  He  was  called 
up,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  one  of  them,  he  easily 
concluded  in  what  condition  they  both  were ;  and 
presently  carried  them  into  a  little  bam,  full  of  hay ; 
which  was  a  better  lodging  than  he  had  for  him- 
sctf.  But  when  they  were  there,  and  had  con- 
ferred with  thor  host  of  the  news  and  temper  of 
the  country,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  danger 
would  he  toe  greater  if  they  stayed  together;  and 
therefore  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone; 
and  should,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man 
to  the  king,  to  guide  him  to  some  other  place  of 
security;  and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should 
stay  upon  the  hay-mow.  The  poor  man  had 
nothing  for  him  to  eat,  but  jnomised  Inm  good 
buttermilk  the  next  morning;  and  so  he  was 
once  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
soever,  departing  from  him  before  day,  the  poor 
man  of  the  house  knowing  no  more,  than  that  he 
was  a  finend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those 
who  had  escaped  from  Worcester.  The  king 
slept  very  well  in  his  lodging,  till  the  time  that 
his  host  broi^ht  him  a  piece  of  l»«ad,  and  a 
great  pot  of  buttermilk,  which  be  thou^t  the 
best  food  he  ever  had  eaten.  The  poor  man 
spoke  very  intelligently  to  him  oi  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to 
the  king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror,  that 
possessed  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  beat  af- 
liected.  He  told  him,  **  that  he  himself  lived  by 
"  his  daily  labour,  and  that  what  he  had  brought 
"  him  was  the  (an  he  and  his  wife  had ;  and  that 
"  he  feared,  if  he  should  endeavour  to  procure 
"  better,  it  might  draw  suspicion  upon  lum,  and 
"  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  somebody 
'"  with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  family.  How- 
"  ever,  if  he  would  have  him  get  some  meat,  he 
*'  would  do  it;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet, 
"  he  should  have  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some 
"  of  the  batter  that  was  made  with  it"  The 
king  wu  satisfied  vith  his  reason,  and  would  not 
run  ibe  haxard  for  a  chunge  of  diet ;  desued  only 
the  man,  "  that  he  might  have  his  company  as 
"  often,  and  as  much  as  he  could  give  it  him;" 
there  being  the  same  reason  against  the  poOT 
man's  discontiniung  hia  hbonr,  as  the  alteration 
of  hiafiuie. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  h^-mov,  and 
fed  upon  this  diet  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the 
evening  before  the  third  night,  another  fellow,  a 
Uttle  above  the  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the 
house,  sent  from  CareLess,  to  conduct  ^e  king  to 
another  house,  more  out  of  any  road  near  wnicfa 
stay  part  of  the  army  was  like  to  march.  It  was 
above  twelve  miles  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to 
nae  tibe  same  caution  he  had  done  iba  first  night, 
not  to  go  in  any  conunon  road;  which  his  gmde 
knew  weU  how  to  uvmi.  Here  he  new  dnssed 
himself,  changing  clothes  with  his  landlord  and 
putting  on  those  which  he  usually  woe :  he  had 
a  great  mind  to  ham  his  own  shirt;  hut  he 
onwdend,  that  men  an  not  sooner  discovered  by 


any  mark  in  disguises,  than  by  having  fine  Unen 
in  ill  clothes  J  aira  so  he  partea  with  his  shirt  too, 
and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then  on. 
Though  he  had  foreseen  that  he  must  leave  hta 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  taken  the  best  care 
he  could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  y^  they 
were  not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  oi^ 
and,  in  a  short  time  after,  grew  very  grievous  to 
him.  In  this  equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first 
lodging  in  the  beguminff  of  the  night,  under  the 
conduct  of  this  comra<k;  who  gmded  him  the 
nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of  meeting  pas- 
sengers. This  was  so  grievous  a  march,  and  be 
was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  read^  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  beinff  taken  and  aufiered  to  rest* 
before  purchadng  his  safety  at  that  price.  His 
shoes  had,  after  the  walking  a  few  nulee,  hurt 
him  BO  much,  that  he  had  thrown  them  away, 
and  walked  the  rest  of  tiie  way  in  his  ill  stock- 
ings, which  were  quickly  worn  out;  and  his  feet, 
with  the  thorns  in  getting  over  hedges,  and  -mtb.  the 
stones  in  other  pl^M,were  so  hurt  and  wounded, 
that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to  rest 
there  tiU  toe  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hazard  soever  he  run.  But 
his  stout  guide  still  prevuled  with  him  to  make  a 
new  attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way 
should  be  better,  and  sometimes  a8surin|i;  hun 
that  he  had  but  little  farther  to  go :  and  m  this 
distress  and  perplexity,  before  the  morning,  they 
arrived  at  the  house  designed;  which  thou^^  it 
was  better  than  that  which  he  had  left,  his  lodg- 
ing was  itin  in  tiie  bam,  upon  straw  instead  of 
hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it,  as  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he 
had  such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use 
to  have;  with  which,  but  eapedalljr  with  the 
butter  and  the  cheese,  he  thought  himself  well 
feasted;  and  took  the  best  care  he  could  to  be 
supplied  with  other,  little  better,  shoes  and  stock- 
ings :  and  after  his'  feet  were  enough  recovered 
that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted  from  thence 
to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  distance  as 
put  him  not  to  much  trouble :  for  having  not  yet 
m  his  thought  which  way,  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  th^  was  deugned  was  on^> 
by  shifting  frmn  one  house  to  aiwther,  to  avoid 
discovery.  And  bcdi^  now  in  that  quarto-  which 
was  more  inhabited  the  Roman  catholics  than 
most  other  parts  in  England,  he  was  led  from  one 
to  another  of  that  persuasion,  and  concealed  with 
great  fidelity.  But  he  then  observed  that  he  was 
never  carried  to  any  gentleman'a  house,  though 
that  country  was  full  of  them,  but  only  to  poor 
housn  ol  poor  men,  which  only  yielded  him  rest 
with  very  unpleasant  sustenance ;  whether  there 
was  more  danger  in  those  better  houses,  in  re- 
gard of  the  resort,  and  the  many  servants;  or 
whether  the  ownm  of  great  estates  were  the 
owners- likswiae  oi  more  fears  and  ^^irshen- 
sions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet 
person,  one  Mr.  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
i^bo  attended  the  service  the  Roman  catholics 
in  those  parts,  came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless ; 
and  was  a  very  great  aaristance  and  comfort  to 
him.  And  wfaien  the  plaees  to  wluch  he  carried 
him  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  walk,  he  pro- 
vided hinup  hms,  and  more  proper  habit  than 
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the  rags  he  wore.  Hus  roan  told  him,  "  that  the 
"  lord  WUmot  lajr  concealed  hkewiae  in  a  friend's 
*'  house  of  his ;  irtiich  lus  majesty  was  very  glad 
"  of}  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means, 
"  how  they  miffht  speak  fa^etba;"  whkh  the 
other  easily  did;  and,  withm  a  night  or  two, 
brought  them  into  one  pkce.  Wilmot  told  the 
king,  "  that  he  had  by  very  good  fortune  fellen 
"  into  the  houae  of  an  honest  gentleman,  one 
"  Mr.  Lane,  a  person  of  an  exceUent  reputation 
"  for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  eo  universal 
"  and  general  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had 
"  a  son,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's 
"  service,  during  the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon 
"  his  way  with  men  to  Worcester  the  very  day  of 
"  the  defeat,  men  of  all  affections  in  the  country, 
*'  and  of  all  opinions,  paid  the  old  man  a  very 
"great  respect:  that  he  had  been  very  civilly 
'*  treated  there,  and  thtf  the  old  gentienun  had 
"  used  some  dil^ence  to  find  out  where  the  lung 
"  wai,  that  he  might  get  him  to  his  house;  wh^ 
*'  he  was  mnt  be  could  conceal  him  till  he  might 
"  contrive  a  full  deliverance."  He  told  him,  "  he 
"  had  mthdrawn  from  that  house,  and  put  him- 
"  self  amongst  the  catholics,  in  Yuage  that  he 
*'  mi^ht  discover  where  his  majesty  was,  uid 
"  having  now  h^ipily  found  him,  advised  him 
"  to  repair  to  th^  house,  which  stood  not  near 
"  any  other." 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  thia  gentleman;  who  told  him,  "  tluit  he 
"had  a  fair  estate;  was  exceedingly  beloved; 
**  and  the  eldest  justice  of  peace  of  that  county  of 
"  Stafford ;  and  though  he  was  a  very  zea£[>us 
**  [Hxitestant,  yet  he  hved  with  bo  much  dviUty 
"  and  candoor  towards  the  ctUholics,  that  they 
"  would  all  trust  him,  as  much  as  they  would  do 
"  any  of  ^Anxax  own  precession ;  and  tiut  he  could 
**  not  think  of  any  place  of  so  good  fepoee  and 

secunty  for  hia  majesty's  repair  to."  The  king, 
who  by  this  time  had  as  good  a  mind  to  eat  well 
as  to  sleep,  liked  the  proposition,  yet  thooffht  not 
fit  to  surprise  gentleman;  but  sent  Wilmot 
thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  miffht  be 
received  there;  and  was  willing  that  he  snould 
know  what  guest  he  received;  which  hitherto 
was  so  much  concealed,  that  none  of  the  houaee, 
where  he  had  yet  been,  knew,  or  seemed  to  sus- 
pect more  than  that  he  was  one  of  the  king's 
[arty  that  fled  from  Worcestn:.  The  monk  car- 
ried him  to  a  house  at  a  reasonable  distance, 
where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from  the  lord 
^Tihnot;  who  rebmied  very  punctoally,  with  as 
much  assurance  (tf  welcome  as  he  c<ndd  wish. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr.  Lane's 
house;  where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome, 
and  conveniently  accommodated  in  such  places, 
as  in  a  large  house  had  been  provided  to  conceal 
the  persons  of  malignants,  or  to  preserve  goods 
of  value  from  bdng  plundered.  Here  he  lodged, 
and  eat  very  well;  and  begun  to  hope  that  he 
was  in  present  safety.  Wilmot  retunied  under 
the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected  summons, 
when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought  to  be 
necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remuned  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  ^lya,  receiving  every  day 
information  (tf  the  seneral  consternation  the  king- 
dom was  in,  out  of  the  apprdienaion  that  his  per- 
son might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ennnieB,  and 
of  the  great  diligence  th^  used  to  inquiie  for 
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him.  He  saw  the  proclamation  that  was  issued 
out  and  printed;  in  which  a  thousand  pounds 
were  promised  to  any  man  who  would  dehver  and 
discover  the  person  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  the 
penalty  of  hiffh  treason  declared  against  dioae 
who  presumed  to  harbour  or  coucral  him:  Irr 
which  he  saw  how  much  he  was  bebidding  to  all 
those  who  were  faithiul  to  him.  It  waa  now  time 
to  consider  how  he  might  find  himself  near  tfaa 
sea,  from  whence  he  nught  find  some  means  to 
transport  himself:  and  he  was  now  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  kingdom,  saving  that  it  was  a  htUe 
more  northwara,  where  m  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  all  the  ports,  and  Trith  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  that 
coast  was  most  proper  to  transport  him  into 
France;  to  which  he  was  moat  inclined.  Upon 
thia  matter  he  communicated  with  those  of  this 
fiuaily  to  wham  he  waa  known,  that  is,  widi  the 
old  gentleman  the  father,  a  very  grave  and  vene- 
rable person;  the  cokmd  hia  ddest  bod,  a  veiy 
phdn  man  in  his  diacoune  and  behavioar,  but  of 
a  fisarless  courage,  and  an  integrity  superior  to 
any  temptation;  and  a  daughter  of  the  nonse,  of 
a  very  good  wit  and  diacKtion,  and  Teiy  ^  to 
bear  any  part  in  such  a  tmat  It  waa  a  Denefit» 
as  well  as  an  inctrnvenience,  in  those  unhappy 
times,  that,  the  afiecdons  of  all  men  were  almost 
as  well  known  as  their  faces,  by  the  discovery 
they  had  made  of  themselvea,  in  those  sad  sea- 
sons, in  many  trials  and  persecutions:  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minde  of  thnr  next  neigh- 
bours, and  those  who  inhabited  near  them,  but, 
upon  conference  with  their  friends,  could  choose 
fit  houses,  at  any  distance,  to  repose  themselves  in 
security,  from  one  end  of  the  kmgdom  to  another* 
without  trusting  the  ho8[ntalily  in  a  common  inni 
and  men  were  Twy  rarely  decedved  in  thdr  confi- 
dence upon  such  occaaiona,  but  the  persons  ynsik 
whom  they  were  at  any  time,  could  omduct  than 
to  another  house  of  the  same  affection. 

Mr.  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  very  near  kinswoman, 
who  waa  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, a  person  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds 
per  antaan,  who  hvca  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Bristol,  which  was  at  least  four  or  five  days'  jour- 
ney &t>m  the  place  where  the  king  thm  was,  but 
a  place  moat  to  be  wished  for  the  king  to  be  in, 
because  he  did  not  only  know  all  that  country 
very  well,  but  knew  many  persons  also,  to  whom, 
in  an  extraordinary  caa^  be  durst  m^  himself 
known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  Mrs.  I^me 
should  Tint  this  couam,  who  was  known  to  be  of 
good  a&cticms;  and  that  she  should  ride  bdiind 
the  kins,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boota 
for  such  a  service;  and  that  a  servant  of  her 
Ather's,  in  his  livery,  should  wait  upon  her. 
A  good  house  was  easily  intched  -upon  for  the 
first  night's  lodging;  where  Wilmot  had  notice 
given  him  to  meet.  And  in  thia  equipage  the 
kii^  begun  his  journey ;  the  colonel  keqiing  him 
company  at  a  diatance,  with  a  hawk  upon  his 
fist,  and  two  or  three  sinniels;  which,  where 
there  were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to 
ride  out  of  the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in 
hia  eye,  and  not  seetning  to  be  of  it.  In  this 
manner  they  came  to  their  first  night's  lod^ng  ; 
and  ther  need  not  now  contrive  to  onne  to  their 
journey  B  end  about  the  close  of  the  evemiw,  for 
It  was  m  the  month  of  October  far  advancedTtliat 
the  long  joomeys  they  made  could  not  be  de< 
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Bpatched  sooner.  Here  the  lord  Wilmot  found 
them ;  and  their  journeys  b^ng  then  adjusted,  he 
waa  instructed  where  he  shoidd  be  every  night : 
■o  the^  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  journey, 
and  nrdy  lod^  in  the  same  house  at  night. 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three 
days,  tin  he  had  brought  them  wHhin  leas  than  a 
day's  journey  of  Mr.  Morton's  house;  and  then 
he  gave  his  hawk  to  the  lord  Wilmot;  who  con- 
tinned  tiie  journey  in  the  same  exercise. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to 
any  house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  car- 
rira  into  some  chamber;  Mrs.  Lane  declaring, 
"  that  he  was  a  neighbour's  eon,  whom  his  father 
"  had  lent  her  to  ride  before  her,  in  hope  that  he 
"  would  the  sooner  recover  from  a  quartan  ague, 
"  with  which  he  had  been  miserably  afflicted,  and 
"was  not  yet  free."  And  by  this  ardfice  ahe 
canaed  a  good  bed  to  be  still  provided  for  him, 
and  the  mst  meat  to  be  sent;  which  she  often 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it. 
There  was  no  nsting  in  anj'  place  till  they  came 
to  Mr.  Norton's,  nor  any  thmg  extraordinaiy  that 
happened  in  the  way,  save  Uiat  they  met  many 
people  every  dajr  in  the  wnr,  who  were  very  weU 
kncrwn  to  the  king;  and  v»  day  that  they. went 
to  Mr.  Norton's,  they  were  necessarily  to  ride 
qiute  through  the  cit^  of  Bristol;  a  place,  and 
people,  the  king  had  been  so  well  acquainted 
mth,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  eyes  abroad 
to  view  the  great  alterations  which  bad  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thence ;  and 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fort 
hod  stood,  he  could  not  forbear  putting  his  horse 
out  of  the  way,  and  rode  with  his  mistresa  behind 
him  round  aboatit. 

They  came  to  Mr.  Norhm's  house  nooer  dun 
usual,  and  it  bong  on  a  ludyday,  they  saw  many 
people  about  a  bowling  green  tut  was  before  the 
door ;  and  the  first  man  the  king  saw  was  a  chap- 
lain of  his  own,  who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman 
of  the  house,  and  was  sitting  upon  the  rails  to  see 
how  the  bowlers  played.  WilUam,  by  which  name 
the  king  went,  walked  with  his  horse  into  the 
stable,  until  his  mistress  could  provide  for  his  re- 
treat. Mrs .  Lane  was  ver^  welcome  to  her  cousin, 
and  was  presently  conducted  to  her  chamber ; 
where  she  no  sooner  was,  than  she  lamented  the 
condition  of  "  a  good  youth,  who  came  with  her, 
"  and  whom  sheliad  borrowed  of  his  father  to 
"  ride  before  her,  who  was  very  sick,  being  newly 
"  recovered  of  an  a^^ue;"  and  desired  her  cousin, 
**  that  a  chamber  might  be  provided  for  him,  and 
**  a  good  fire  made :  tor  that  he  would  go  early  to 
"  hSlt  and  was  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs."  A 
pretty  little  chamber  was  present]]^  made  ready, 
and  a  fae  prqwred,  and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable 
to  call  'William,  and  to  shew  lum  his  chambn: ; 
who  was  very  glad  to  be  there,  freed  from  so 
much  company  as  was  below.  Mrs.  Lane  was 
put  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  a  visit  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  journey  from 
her  fether,  and  where  she  had  never  been  before, 
though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  friends  as  well  as  kin- 
dred. She  pretended,  "  that  she  was,  after  a 
"  httlfl  rest,  to  go  into  Dorsetshire  to  another 
"  friend."  When  it  was  supper-time,  there  bmg 
broth  brought  to  the  table,  Mrs.  Lane  filled  a 
lUtle  diah^  and  desired  the  butler,  who  waited  at 
the  taUe,  "  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge  to  Wil- 


"  liam,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  shoidd  have  some 
"  meat  sent  to  him  presently."  The  butler  car- 
ried the  porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  napkin, 
and  spoon,  and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the 
young  man ;  who  was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  lookinc[  narrowly  upon  him,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  "  he  was 
"  glad  to  see  his  majesty."  The  king  was  infinitely 
surprised,  yet  recollected  himself  enough  to  laiigh 
at  ue  man,  and  to  ask  him,  "what  he  meant?" 
The  man  had  been  falconer  to  sir  Thomas  Jer- 
myn,  and  made  it  appear  that  he  knew  well 
enough  to  whom  he  apoke,  repeating  some  par- 
ticulars, which  the  king  had  not  forgot.  Where- 
upon the  king  conjured  him  "  not  to  speak  of 
"  what  he  knew,  bo  much  as  to  his  master, 
"  though  he  beheved  him  a  veiy  honest  man." 
The  fellow  promised,  and  &ithfully  k«)t  his 
word ;  and  the  king  was  the  better  waited  upon 
during  the  time  of  ms  abode  there. 

Dr.  Gorges,  the  king's  chaphun,  bong  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  iamily  near  that  place,  and  amed 
to  Mr.  Norton,  supped  with  them ;  and,  being  a 
man  of  a  cheerful  conversation,  asked  Mrs.  Lane 
many  questions  concerning  William,  of  whom  he 
saw  she  was  so  careful  by  sending  up  meat  to 
lum,  "  how  long  his  ague  had  been  ^one  ?  and 
"  whether  he  had  purg^  since  it  left  mm  V  and 
the  like ;  to  which  she  gave  such  answers  as  oc- 
curred. The  doctor,  from  the  final  prevalence  of 
the  parliament,  had,  as  maoj  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and 
pretended  to  study  physic.  As  soon  as  sup- 
per was  done,  out  of  good  nature,  and  with- 
out telling  any  body,  he  went  to  see  "Vmiiam. 
"ria  lung  saw  nim  coming  into  the  chamber,  and 
withdrew  to  the  indde  w^the  bed,  that  he  might 
be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the  doctor  came, 
and  eat  down  hj  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and  asked 
him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
few  words  as  was  possible,  and  ei^ressing  great 
inclination  to  go  to  nis  bed;  to  which  the  doctor 
left  him,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Lane,  and  told  her, 
"  that  he  had  been  with  William,  and  that  he 
"  would  do  well ;"  and  advised  her  what  she 
should  do  if  his  ague  returned.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the  king  saw 
him  no  more,  of  which  he  was  right  glad.  The 
next  day  the  lord  Wilmot  came  to  the  house  with 
his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs.  Lane,  and  bo  conferred  with 
William ;  who  was  to  consider  what  he  was  to  do. 
They  thought  it  necessary  to  rest  some  days,  till 
they  were  informed  what  port  lay  most  conTenient 
for  them,  and  what  pereon  lived  nearest  to  it, 
upon  whose  fidelity  they  mi^ht  rely:  and  the 
kmg  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  after  some 
persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should 
return  again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Wilmot 
lod^  at  a  bouse  not  far  from  Mr.  Norton's,  to 
which  he  had  been  recommended. 

After  some  days*  stay  here,  and  communication 
between  the  king  and  the  lord  Wilmot  b^  letters, 
the  king  came  to  know  that  colonel  Francis  Wind- 
ham Uved  within  little  more  than  a  day's  joumey 
of  the  place  where  he  was ;  of  which  he  was  very 
glad;  for  besides  the  inclination  he  bad  to  his 
eldest  brother,  whose  wife  had  been  his  nnzse,  this 
gentleman  had  behaved  himself  ven'  well  during 
the  war,  and  had  been  governor  of  Dunstar  castle, 
where  tiie  kin^  bad  lodged  when  he  was  in  the 
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west.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  and  when  all 
other  places  were  surrendered  in  that  county,  he 
likewise  surrendered  that,  upon  fair  condiUons, 
and  made  his  peace,  and  anerwards  married  a 
wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  Uved  quietly, 
without  any  suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  affec- 
tion towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Winnot  to  him,  and  acauainted 
him  where  he  was.  and  *'that  he  would  gladly 
"speak  with  him."  It  was  not  haul  for  mm  to 
choose  a  good  place  where  to  meet,  and  thereupon 
the  day  was  wpointed.  After  the  l^g  had  taken 
lua  leave  of  Mrs.  Lane,  who  remainra  with  her 
cousiQ  Norton,  the  king,  and  the  lord  Wilmot.  met 
the  colonel ;  and,  in  the  way,  he  encountered  in  a 
town,  through  which  they  passed,  Mr.  Kirton,  a 
aeirant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  lord 
Wilmot,  who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk, 
but  took  no  notice  of  Mm,  nor  suspected  the  king 
to  be  there ;  yet  that  day  made  the  king  more 
wary  of  having  him  in  bis  company  upon  me  way. 
At  the  place  <n  meeting  they  rested  oidy  one  night, 
and  then  the  king  went  to  the  colonel's  house; 
wha«  he  rested  many  days,  whilst  the  colonel  pro- 

Cd  at  what  place  the  king  might  embark,  and 
they  might  procure  a  vessel  to  be  ready  there ; 
which  was  noteasy  to  find;  there  being  so  greata 
cantion  in  all  the  ports,  and  bo  great  a  ^trpoaaess- 
ing  those  who  were  honeat,  uat  it  was  nard  to 
procure  any  vessd  that  was  outward  bound  to  take 
m  any  passenger. 

^  llere  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Ellison,  who 
fired  near  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well 
known  to  colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain 
in  the  king's  army,  and  was  stiU  looked  upon  as  a 
veryhonestman.  With  bim the  colonel  consulted, 
how  they  nsigbt  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in 
s  couple  of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in 
danger  to  be  arrested,  and  transport  them  into 
France.  Though  no  man  would  ask  who  the  per- 
sons were,  yet  every  man  suspected  who  they 
were ;  at  least  they  conclude,  that  it  was  some  of 
WorcestCT  pai^.  I^rme  was  generaUy  as  mali- 
dous  anddiBa£»cted  atown  touiekmg's  interest, 
as  any  town  in  England  could  be :  yet  there  was 
in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose  bonesty  this 
captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  I^ranee,  and  bad  unladen  bis  vessel, 
when  EOison  asked  bim,  when  he  wo\ild  make 
"  another  voyage  1"  And  he  answered,  "  as  soon 
"  as  he  could  get  lading  for  his  ship."  The  other 
asked,  '*  whether  he  would  undertake  to  carry 
"  over  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  land  them  in 
"  France,  if  he  might  be  as  well  psdd  for  bis  voyage 
"  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was  freighted  by  the 
**  merchants."  In  conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  he 
"  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare."  The 
large  recompense  luid  that  effect,  ^t  the  man 
nndntook  it;  though  he  said  "he  nuist  make  his 

provinon  very  secretly;  for  that  he  might  be 
"  wdl  suspected  for  going  to  sea  again  without 

bnng  fi^hted,  after  he  was  so  newly  returned." 
CJoIona  Windham,  being  advertised  of  this,  came 
together  with  thd  lord  Wilmot  to  the  captain's 
hoiue,  from  whence  the  lord  and  the  captain  rid  to 
a  house  near  Lyme ;  where  the  master  of  the  b&rk 
met  them ;  and  the  lord  Wilmot  bdng  satisfied 
with  the  discourse  of  the  man,  and  his  wariness  in 
foreseeing  suspicions  which  would  arise,  it  was 
resolved,  that  on  such  a  night,  which,  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  tides,  was  agreed  upon,  the  man 
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should  draw  out  his  vessel  from  the  pW,  and, 
being  at  sea,  should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  where  his  ship  should  remain 
upon  the  beach  when  the  water  was  gone ;  which 
would  take  it  off  again  about  break  of  day  the  next 
morning.  There  was  very  near  that  point,  even  in 
the  view  of  it,  a  small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  who  was 
reputed  honest,  to  which  the  cavaliers  of  the  coun- 
try often  resorted ;  and  London  road  passed  that 
way ;  so  that  it  was  seldom  without  resort.  Into 
that  inn  the  two  gentlemen  were  to  come  in  the 
beginning  of  the  mght,  that  they  might  put  them- 
selves onooard.  All  things  being  thus  concerted, 
and  good  earnest  given  to  the  master,  the  lord 
Wilmot  and  the  colonel  returned  to  the  colonel's 
house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place,  the 
captain  undertaking  every  day  to  look  that  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if  any  thing  fell  out 
contrary  to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice 
at  such  a  place,  where  they  intended  the  king 
should  be  the  day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

The  king,  being  satisfied  with  these  prepara- 
tions, came,  at  the  time  appointed,  to  that  house 
where  he  was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought 
to  do ;  of  which  he  received  assurance  from  the 
captain ;  who  found  that  the  man  had  honestiy  put 
his  provisions  on  board,  and  had  lus  company 
rea^,  which  were  but  four  men;  and  tiiat  tbe 
vessel  should  be  drawn  out  that  n^gfat :  so  that  it 
was  fit  for  the  two  persoiM  to  come  to  tiie  afore- 
said inn,  and  the  captain  conducted  them  irithin 
sight  of  it ;  and  then  went  to  his  own  bouse,  not 
distant  a  mile  from  it;  the  colonel  renmning  still 
at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
before,  till  he  nugfat  hear  the  news  of  their  being 
embarked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn;  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  mtb  an  ordinary  chamber, 
which  they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But 
as  soon  as  there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot  went 
out  to  discover  the  bark,  of  which  there  was  no 
appearance.  In  a  word,  the  sun  arose,  and  no- . 
thing  like  a  sh^  in  new.  Thi^  sent  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  as  much  amazed;  and  he  sent  to 
the  town:  and  bis  servant  could  not  find  the 
master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the  pier. 
They  suspected  the  capt^n,  and  the  captain  sus- 
pected the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  dock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them 
to  stay  lon^  tiiere,  and  so  they  mounted  their 
horses  again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they 
had  left  the  colonel,  who,  they  knew,  resolved  to 
stay  there  till  be  were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this ;  the 
man  meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready 
for  his  departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out 
with  his  vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  bis  own  house, 
and  slept  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the 
tide  bemg  come,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on 
board,  he  took  out  of  a  cupboard  some  linei^  and 
other  things,  which  he  used  to  carry  with  huu  to 
sea.  His  wife  bad  observed,  that  he  had  been  for 
some  days  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he  used  to  be, 
and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  seamen,  who 
used  to  go  ^tb  him,  and  that  some  of  them  bad 
carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason ;  who  had 
told  her,  "that  he  was  promised  freight  speedily, 
"  and  therefore  he  would  make  all  tbin^  ready." 
She  was  sure  that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the 
shipb  nod  therefor^  when  she  saw  her  tnuband 
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take  all  those  materiala  with  him,  which  waa  a 
sure  sign  that  he  meant  to  go  to  sea,  and  it  being 
late  in  the  night,  she  shut  th^  door,  and  swore  he 
should  not  go  out  of  his  house.  He  told  her, "  he 
"  must  go,  and  waa  engaged  to  go  to  sea  that 
"  night;  for  which  he  should  he  well  paid."  His 
wife  told  him,  "  she  was  sure  he  waa  doing  some- 
"  what  that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolved 

he  should  not  ^o  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he 
"  should  persiat  m  it,  she  would  tell  the  neigh- 
"  hours,  and  carry  him  before  the  major  to  be 
'*  ezamhied»  that  the  truth  might  be  found  out." 
Hie  poor  man.  thus  maatered  hv  the  passion  and 
violence  of  bis  wife,  waa  forced  to  yield  to  her, 
that  there  might  be  no  ftrthenuiiae;  and  so  went 
into  his  bed. 

And  it  waa  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealousy 
hastened  him  ftova.  that  inn.  It  waa  the  solemn 
fast  day,  which  was  obser\'ed  in  those  times  prin- 
cipally to  inflame  the  people  agEunat  the  king,  and 
all  those  who  were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a 
■  chapel  in  that  village  over  against  that  inn,  where 
a  weaver,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  used  to  preach, 
and  utter  all  the  villainy  imaginable  against  the  old 
order  of  government :  and  he  was  then  in  the 
chapel  preaching  to  his  congregation,  when  the 
king  went  from  thence,  ana  telling  the  people, 
"  that  Charles  Stuart  waa  lurking  somewhere  in 
"  that  country,  and  that  Uiey  would  ment  from 
"  God  Almighty,  if  they  could  find  him  out." 


been  very  loyal;  and  he  had  served  the  king 
during  the  war.  Tbe  king  was  resolved  to  trust 
him ;  and  so  sent  the  lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from 
whence  he  might  send  to  Mr.  Phihps  to  come  to 
him,  and  when  he  had  spoken  with  him,  Mr. 
I^ilipa  should  come  to  the  king,  and  Wilmot  was 
to  stay  in  auch  a  place  as  they  two  should  agree. 
Mr.  Philips  accordingly  came  to  the  colonel's 
house ;  which  he  could  do  without  suspicion, 
they  being  nearly  alUed.  The  ways  were  very  full 
of  soldiers;  which  were  sent  now  from  the  army 
to  thdr  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  horse 
and  foot  were  asaigned  for  the  west;  of  which 
division  Desborough  was  miyor  general.  These 
marches  were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it 
would  not  be  fit  for  tbe  king  to  stay  so  long  in 
that  place.  Thereupon,  he  resorted  to  his  old 
security  of  taking  a  woman  behind  him,  a  kins- 
woman of  colonel  Windham,  whom  he  carried  in 
that  manner  to  a  place  not  tax  from  Salisbury;  to 
which  colonel  Philips  conducted  him.  In  this 
journey  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse ;  and,  presentlv  after,  met  Deabo- 
rough  walking  down  a  hill  with  three  or  four  men 
with  him ;  who  had  lod^d  in  Salisbury  the  night 
before ;  ^  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

The  next  day,  upon  the  rduns.  Dr.  Hinchman^ 
one  of  the  preDenda  of  Salisbniy,  met  the  king, 
the  lord  Wumot  and  Philips  then  leaving  him  to 
go  to  the  sea'Coast  to  find  a  vessel,  the  doctor  con- 
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night,  had,  as  aoon  aa  they  were  up,  sent  for  a 
smith  to  visit  their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost. 
'ITie  smith,  when  he  had  done  what  he  waa  aent 
for,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  people,  ex- 
amined the  feet  of  the  other  two  horses  to  find 
more  work.  When  he  bad  observed  them,  he  told 
the  host  of  the  house,  "  that  one  of  those  horses 
"  had  travelled  far ;  and  that  he  waa  sure  that  his 
**  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  coun- 
"  ties ;"  which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  dia- 
cover  or  no,  was  true.  Tbe  smith  going  to 
the  sermon  told  this  story  to  some  of  liis  neigh- 
bours ;  and  so  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  jtreaeniea', 
when  his  sermon  was  done.  Immediatdy  he  sent 
for  an  affiur,  and  searched  the  inn,  and  mquired 
for  those  horses ;  and  bung  informed  that  they 
were  gone,  he  caused  horses  to  be  sent  to  follow 
them,  and  to  make  inquiry  after  the  two  men  who 
rid  those  horses,  and  positively  dechu^d,  "that 

one  of  them  waa  Charles  Stuart." 

When  they  came  again  to  the  colonel,  tbey  pre- 
sently concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  longer 
stay  in  those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  ship  upon  that  coast;  and,  without  any 
farther  dday,  they  rode  back  to  the  colonel's 
house ;  where  they  arrived  in  the  night.  Then 
they  resolved  to  make  their  next  attempt  more 
southward,  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where 
colonel  Windham  had  no  interest,  lliey  must 
pass  through  all  Wiltshire  before  they  came 
thither;  which  would  require  many  days*  journey : 
and  they  were  first  to  consider  what  honest  houses 
there  were  in  or  near  the  way,  where  they  might 
securely  repose;  and  it  was  thought  very  dan- 
gerous for  the  king  to  ride  through  any  great 
town,  as  Salisbury,  or  Winchester,  which  might 
probably  he  in  their  way. 

There  was  between  that  and  Salisbury  a  very 
honest  gentleman,  colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  very  good  family,  which  had  always 


milea  from  Salisbury,  belonging  then  to  sergeant 
Hyde,  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  then  in  the  posaession  of  the 
widow  of  hia  elder  brother;  a  house  that  stood 
alone  fcom  neighbours,  and  from  any  highway ; 
where  coming  m  late  in  the  evening,  he  supped 
with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were  in  the 
house;  which  could  not  well  be  avoided.  But, 
the  next  morning,  he  went  early  fivm  thence,  as 
if  he  had  continued  his  journey ;  and  2he  widow, 
being  trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest, 
sent  her  servants  out  of  the  way ;  and,  at  an  hour 
appmnted,  received  him  again,  and  accommodated 
him  in  a  little  room,  which  luid  been  made  rinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  for  the  concealment 
of  dehnquents,  the  seat  always  belonging  to  a 
malignant  family. 

mre  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen,  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of 
others  who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days, 
the  widow  herself  only  attending  him  with  such 
things  as  were  necessary,  and  bringing  him  such 
letters  as  the  doctor  received  from  the  lord  Wilmot 
land  colonel  Philips.  A  vessel  being  at  last  pro- 
vided upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  notice  thereof 
sent  to  Dr.  Hincbtnan,  he  sent  to  the  king  to  meet 
him  at  Stonehenge  upon  the  plains  three  miles 
from  Heale;  whither  the  widow  took  care  to  direct 
him ;  and  being  there  me«,  he  attended  him  to  tbe 
place  where  colonel  Philips  received  him.  He,  th» 
next  day,  dehvered  him  to  the  lord  Wilmot;  who 
went  mth  htm  to  a  house  in  Sussex,  recommended 
by  colonel  Gnnter,  a  ^ntleman  of  that  country* 
wno  had  served  the  king  in  the  war;  iriio  met 
him  there ;  and  had  provided  a  little  baik  at 
BrighthelmstMie,  a  snull  fisher-town ;  where  he 
went  early  on  board,  and,  by  God's  blessing, 
arrived  aaiely  in  Normandy. 

The  earl  of  Southampton,  who  was  then  at  his 
house  at  lltchfield  in  Hampshire,  had  been  adver- 
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dflcdof  the  king's  being  in  the  west,  and  of  his 
miBung  hia  passage  at  Lrme,  aiul  sent  a  trusty 
gentleman  to  those  fidthiiu  peraons  in  the  conntry, 
who,  be  diooght,  were  most  like  to  be  employed 
for  his  escape  if  he  came  into  those  parts,  to  let 
them  know,  '*  that  he  had  a  ship  read^,  and  if  the 
*'  kin£[  came  to  him,  he  sboula  be  safe which 
advertisen^t  came  to  the  king  the  night  before  be 
embarked,  and  when  hie  vessel  was  read^.  But 
his  majesty  ever  acknowledged  the  obligation  with 
great  kindness,  he  being  the  only  person  of  that 
conditioD,  who  had  the  courage  to  solicit  such 
danger,  though  all  good  men  heartily  wished  his 
deliverance.  It  was  about  the  end  of  November, 
that  ^e  king  landed  in  Normandy,  in  a  small 
creek ;  from  whence  he  got  to  Rouen,  and  then 
mve  notice  to  the  queen  oS  lus  arrival,  and  freed 
his  subjects  in  all  places  from  their  diRnal  appre- 
hensions. 

Though  this  wonderfiil  deliTerance  and  presn*-, 
vation  m  the  person  of  the  king  was  an  argument 
of  general  joy  and  comfort  to  all  his  good  subjects, 
and  a  new  seed  of  hope  for  future  blessings,  yet 
his  present  condition  was  very  deplorable.  France 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  his  hemg  come  thither, 
nor  did  quickly  take  notice  of  his  being  there. 
The  queen  bia  mother  was  very  glad  of  his  escape, 
but  in  no  degree  able  to  contribute  towards  nis 
support ;  they  who  had  interest  with  her  finding 
all  ehe  had,  or  could  get,  too  little  for  their  own 
unlinuted  expense.  Besides,  the  distraction  that 
court  had  been  lately  in,  and  waa  not  yet  free 
from  the  effects  of,  made  her  pension  to  be  paid 
with  leas  punctuality  than  it  had  used  to  bc}  so 
that  she  waa  forced  to  be  in  debt  both  to  her  aer- 
rants,  and  for  the  very  pnmsiona  of  ho*  house ; 
nor  had  the  kin^  one  shilling  towards  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  family. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  came  to  Paris,  and  knew 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  at  Ant- 
werp, he  commanded  Seymour,  who  was  of  bis 
bedchamber,  to  send  to  him  to  repair  thither; 
which  whilst  he  waa  providing  to  do,  Mr.  Long, 
the  king's  secretary,  who  waa  at  Amsterdam,  and 
had  been  removed  from  his  attendance  in  Scotland 
by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  writ  to  the  qhancellor, 
*'  that  he  bad  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  by 
"  which  he  was  required  to  let  all  hia  majesty's 
**  aerranta  who  were  in  those  puts,  know,  it  was 
**  lua  fdeasure  that  none  of  them  ahoold  repeit  to 
"  hun  to  IHffis,  until  they  should  receive  farther 
"  order,  nnce  hia  majesty  could  not  vet  resolve 
"  how  long  he  should  stay  there :  of  wnich,"  Mr. 
Long  aud,  "  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  lum 
'*  notice ;  with  this,  tbat  the  lord  Colepepper  and 
"  himself,  who  had  resolved  to  have  m^e  haste 
"  thither,  had  in  obedience  to  this  command  laid 
"  aside  that  purpose."  The  chancellor  concluded 
,  tbat  this  inhibition  concerned  not  him,  since  he 
had  received  a  command  from  the  king  to  wait 
upon  Mm.  Besides,  he  had  still  the  character  of 
ambassador  upon  him,  which  be  could  not  lay 
down  till  he  had  kissed  his  mtyesty's  hand.  So  he 
pursued  his  former  purpose,  and  came  to  Paris  in 
the  Christmas,  and  found  that  the  command  to 
Mr.  Long  had  been  procured  by  the  queen,  with 
an  eye  principally  upon  the  chancellor,  who  she 
had  no  mind  sboula  be  with  the  king;  though, 
when  there  was  no  remedy,  the  queen  recdved  mm 
graooualv.  But  the  kiiw  was  very  well  pleaaed 
with  lua  bdngoome;  andTforthe  fint  four  or  five 


days,  he  spent  manv  hours  mth  him  in  jnivate, 
and  infarmed  Um^  oi  venrmanypaiticulan,  of  the 
barbarotu  treatanent  he  had  recavad  in  Scodand, 
the  reason  of  his  mtfrch  into  Engbnd,  the  confu- 
uon  at  Worcester,  and  all  the  circumstances  <£ 
his  happy  escape  and  deliverance;  many  parts 
whereof^  are  comprehended  in  this  relation,  and 
are  exactly  true.  For  besides  all  those  particulars 
which  the  king  himself  was  pleased  to  communi- 
cate to  him,  80  soon  after  the  transactions  of  them, 
when  they  had  made  so  lively  an  impression  in  his 
memory,  and  of  which  the  chancellor  at  that  time 
kept  a  very  punctual  memorial;  he  had,  at  the 
same  time,  the  daily  converaatlon  of  the  lord  Wil- 
mot;  who  informed  him  of  all  he  could  remem- 
ber :  and  sometimes  the  king  and  he  recollected 
many  particnlara  in  the  discourse  together,  in 
which  the  lung*s  memory  waa  much  better  than 
the  other's.  And  after  the  king's  blessed  return 
into  Ei^land,  he  had  frequent  conferences  with 
many  oithose  who  acted  several  parts  towards 
the  esc^M ;  whereof  manv  were  of  the  chancellor's 
neareat  alliance,  and  otners  hia  most  intimate 
friendfl ;  towards  whom  lus  majesty  always  made 
many  gracious  expressions  of  his  acknowledg- 
ment :  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  short  rela- 
tion the  verity  whereof  can  justiy  be  suspected, 
though,  as  is  said  before,  it  is  great  pity,  that 
there  could  be  no  diary  made,  indeed  no  exact 
account  of  every  hour's  adventure  from  the  coming 
out  of  Worcester,  in  that  dismal  confusion,  to  the 
hour  of  his  embarkation  at  Brighthelmetone ;  in 
which  there  was  such  a  concurrence  of  good  na- 
ture, charity,  and  generosi^,  in  persona  of  the 
meanest  and  lowest  extraction  and  condition,  who 
did  not  know  the  value  of  the  precious  jewel  that 
WRB  in  ^or  custody,  yet  aU  knew  him  to  be 
escaped  from  such  an  action  as  would  make  the 
discovery  and  delivery  of  him  to  those  who  go- 
verned over  and  amongst  them,  of  ^eat  benefit, 
and  present  advantage  to  them ;  and  in  thoee  who 
did  know  him,  of  such  courage,  loyalty,  and  acti- 
vity, that  all  may  reasonably  look  upon  the  whole, 
as  the  inspiration  and  conduct  of  God  Almighty,  as 
a  manifestation  of  his  power  and  gloiy,  and  for  the 
conviction  of  that  whole  nation,  which  had  sinned 
so  grievously ;  and  if  it  hath  not  wrought  that 
effect  in  them,  it  hath  rendered  them  ue  more 
inexcusable. 

As  the  greatest  hnmt  of  ihe  danger  wu  diverted 
b^  these  poor  peoj^l^  inhiaiught-marches  onfoot, 
with  so  nmch  pam  and  torment,  that  he  often 
thought  that  he  paid  too  dear  a  price  for  bis  hf^ 
before  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  persona  of  better 
quidity,  and  places  of  more  convenienqr,  so  he 
owed  very  much  to  the  diligence  and  fideUty  of 
some  ecclesiastical  persons  of  the  Romish  persua- 
sion }  especially  to  those  of  the  order  of  St.  Ben- 
net  ;  which  was  the  reason  that  he  expressed  more 
favours,  after  his  restoration,  to  that  order  than  to 
any  other,  and  granted  them  some  extraordinary 
privileges  about  the  service  of  the  queen,  not  con- 
cealing the  reason  why  he  did  so ;  which  ought  to 
have  satisfied  all  men,  that  his  majesty's  indulgence 
towards  all  of  that  profession,  by  restruning  the 
severity  and  rigour  of  the  laws  which  had  been 
fiirmerly  made  agfunst  them,  had  its  rise  from  a 
fountain  of  princely  justice  and  g^ratitude,  and  of 
ronl  bounty  and  demeucy. 

Whilst  the  counsels  and  enterprises  in  Scotland 
and  Rwgiam^  had  thiswofol  issue,  Ireland  had  no 
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better  BDceess  m  its  nndntakiiigi.  Cromwell  liad 
made  to  great  a  progress  in  his  conquests,  before 
he  left  that  kingdom  tlut  he  might  nnt  Scotland, 
that  he  was  become,  upon  the  matter,  entirely 
posaeeaed  of  the  two  most  valuable  and  best  in- 
nabited  proTiDces,  Le meter  and  Munater;  and 
jSaaHy  discerned,  that  what  remained  to  be  done, 
if  dexterously  conducted,  would  be  with  most  ease 
brouffht  to  pa&B  by  the  folly  and  perfidiouanesa  of 
the  Irish  themselves ;  who  would  save  their  ene- 
mies a  labour,  in  contributing  to  and  hastening 
their  OTm  destruction.  He  had  made  the  bridge 
fair,  easy,  and  safe  for  them  to  pass  over  into 
foreign  countries,  by  levies  and  transportations ; 
whioa  libCTty  thqr  embraced,  as  hath  been  said 
before,  with  an  imaginable  greedmess :  and  he  had 
entertained  agents,  and  spies,  as  well  friars  as 
others  amonsBt  the  Irish,  who  did  not  only  give 
him  timely  advertisements  of  what  was  concluded 
to  be  done>  but  had  interest  and  power  enough  to 
interrupt  and  disturb  the  consultations,  and  to 
obstruct  the  execu^on  thereof:  and  having  pat  all 
tlungB  in  this  hopeful  method  of  proceeding,  in 
whica  there  was  like  to  be  more  use  of  the  halter 
than  the  sword,  he  committed  the  managing  of 
the  rest,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  to 
his  son-in-Law  Ireton;  whom  he  made  deputy 
nnder  him  of  Ireland :  a  man,  who  knew  the  bot- 
tom of  all  his  counsels  and  poiposes,  and  was  of 
the  same,  or  a  greater  pride  and  fierceness  in  his 
nature,  and  most  inclined  to  pursue  those  rules, 
in  the  fcnuung  whereof  he  had  had  the  chief  in- 
fluence. And  ne,  without  fighting  a  battle,  though 
he  Ihred  not  many  months  after,  reduced  moat  of 
the  rat  that  Cromwell  left  unfinished. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  knew  and  nnderstood 
well  the  desperate  condition  and  state  he  was  in, 
when  he  had  no  other  strength  and  power  to 
depend  upon,  than  that  of  the  Irish,  (or  the  sup- 
port of  the  king's  authority ;  yet  there  were  many 
of  the  nobility  md  principal  gentry  of  the  Irish, 
in  whose  lovalty  towards  the  long,  and  afiection 
and  friendsnip  towards  his  own  person,  he  had 
justly  all  confidence ;  and  there  were  amongst  the 
TRomish]  clergy  some  moderate  men,  who  did 
detest  the  savage  ignorance  of  the  rest :  so  that  he 
entertained  stiU  some  hope,  tiiat  the  wiser  would 
br  d^rrees  convert  the  weaker,  and  that  they  would 
aU  understand  how  inseparable  thdr  own  preserva- 
ticm  and  interest  was  fircon  the  support  of  the  kind's 
dignity  and  authority,  and  that  the  wonderful  jam;- 
ments  of  God,  which  were  every  day  executed  uy 
Ireton  upon  the  prindpal  and  moat  obstinate  con- 
trivers of  tiuar  odious  rebelliou,  and  who  per- 
versely and  peevishly  opposed  thdr  return  to  uinr 
obedience  to  the  king,  as  often  as  they  fell  into 
his  power,  would  awtucen  them  out  of  thdr  sottish 
lethargy,  and  unite  them  in  the  defence  of  their 
nation.  For  there  was  scarce  a  man,  whose  bloody 
and  brutish  behaviour  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  or  whose  barbarous  violation  of  the  peace 
that  had  been  consented  to,  had  exempted  them 
from  the  king's  mercy,  and  left  them  only  subjecta 
itf  his  justice  as  soon  ss  th^  could  he  appre- 
hended>  whowas  not  taken  by  Ireton,  and  lumged 
with  all  the  dreamstaaces  of  severity  that  was  due 
to  ifadr  wickedness ;  of  which  immmerable  ex- 
amples might  be  ^ven. 

There  yet  remamed  free  from  Cromwell's  yoke,' 
the  two  large  provinces  of  Connao^  and  of 
Ulster,  and  0m  two  strong  cities  of  Limerick  and 


of  Galloway,  both  garrisoned  mth  Irish,  and  excel- 
lently Bui^lied  wim  all  things  necessary  for  thdr 
defence,  and  many  other  f^od  port  towns,  and 

other  strong  places ;  all  which  pretended  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  for  the  king,  and  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  his  majesty's  Ueutemmt. 
And  there  were  still  many  good  rqpments  of  horse 
and  foot  together  imdo:  Preston,  who  seemed  to 
be  ready  to  perform  any  service  the  marquis  should 
require  :  so  that  he  did  reasonably  hope,  that  by 
complying  with  some  of  their  humours,  by  sacri- 
ficing somewhat  of  his  honour,  and  much  of  his 
authority,  to  their  jealousy  and  peevishness,  he 
should  be  abk  to  draw  such  a  strength  tether, 
as  would  give  a  stop  to  Irrton's  career.  O'Ndle 
at  this  time,  sfter  w  had  been  so  baffled  and  af- 
fronted by  the  parliament,  and  after  he  had  seen 
his  bosom  fiiend,  and  acde  connsdlor,  the  bishop 
of  Clogher,  (who  had  managed  the  treaty  witn 
Monk,  and  was  taken  prisoner  imon  the  defeat  of 
a  party  of  horse,)  carried  before  beton,  and  by  hi» 
order  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  as  a  traitor, 
sent  "  to  offer  his  service  to  the  marquis  of  Or- 
"  mond  with  the  army  under  his  command,  upon 
"  such  conditions  as  the  marquis  thought  fit  to 
"  send  to  him and  it  was  reasonably  believed 
that  he  did  intend  very  sincerely,  and  would 
have  done  very  good  service;  for  he  was  the  best 
soldier  of  the  nation,  and  had  the  most  command 
over  his  men,  and  was  best  obeyed  by  them.  But, 
as  he  was  upon  his  march  toirards  a  coajunctioa 
with  the  lord  lieutenant,  he  fell  sick ;  and,  in  « 
few  days,  died :  so  that  that  treaty  produced  no 
e%ct ;  for  though  many  of  his  army  prosecuted 
his  resolution,  and  johied  with  the  maiqms  of  Or- 
mond, yet  their  officers  had  little  power  over  thdr 
soldiers ;  who,  being  all  of  the  old  Irish  Septs  of 
Ulster,  were  entirdy  governed  by  the  friars,  and 
were  shortly  after  prevdled  upon,  either  to  trans- 
port themselves,  or  to  retire  to  thdr  hogs,  and 
prey  for  themsdvea  upon  all  they  met,  mdurat 
distinction  of  persons  or  interest. 

The  marquis's  orders  for  drawing  the  troops  to- 
gether to  any  rendezvous  were  totally  neglected 
and  disobeyed;  and  the  commis^ners*  orders  for 
the  collection  of  money,  and  contribution  in  such 
proportions  as  had  been  settled  and  agreed  unto, 
were  as  much  contemned :  so  that  such  regiments, 
as  with  great  difficulty  were  brought  together, 
were  as  soon  dissi^d  for  want  pay,  order,  and 
accommodation;  or  dae  dispersed  by  die  power  of 
the  friars ;  as  in  the  dty  of  Um^ick,  when  the 
marquis  was  Aere,  and  had  appointed  several 
companies  to  be  drawn  into  the  market-place,  to 
be  employed  npmi  a  present  expedition,  an  officer 
of  good  affections,  and  thought  to  have  much 
credit  with  his  soldiers,  brought  with  him  two 
hundred  very  Ukely  soldiers  well  armed,  and  dis- 
ciplined, ana  having  recdved  Us  orders  from  the 
marquis,  who  was  upon  the  place,  begim  to 
marcn ;  when  a  Franciscan  friar  in  his  habit,  and 
with  a  crudfix  in  his  liand,  came  to  the  h^  of 
the  company,  and  commanded  them  all,  "upon 
"  pain  of  damnation,  that  they  should  not  march 
upon  which  they  all  threwdown  thdr  arms,and  did 
as  the  friar  directed  them ;  who  put  the  whole  dtjr 
into  a  mutiny:  insomuch  as  the  lord  fieatenant 
was  compelled  to  go  out  of  it,  and  not  without 
some  difficulty  escaped;  though  moat  of  the  ma- 
gisbiBtes  of  the  dty  did  all  that  was  in  thdr  power 
to  Bupi»eBS  the  disorder,  and  to  reduce  die  fooplM 
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to  obedience ;  and  Bome  of  them  were  killed,  and 
many  wounded  in  the  attempt.  Ab  an  instance  of 
those  judgments  from  heaven  which  we  lately 
mentioned  in  general,  Patrick  Fanning,  who  with 
the  friar  had  the  piindpal  part  in  that  sedition, 
the  very  next  ni^t  after  Ireton  waa  without  a 
blow  poasesaed  cn  that  strong  dtr,  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  next  day  hangea,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  Such  of  tihe  coronnsBionera  who  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  lord  Heutmant,  in  unng  all 
their  power  to  advance  the  king's  service,  and  to 
reduce  their  miaerable  countrymen  from  effecting 
and  contriving  th^  own  deaitmction,  were  with- 
out any  credit,  and  all  their  warrants  and  sum- 
mons neglected ;  when  the  others,  who  declined 
the  service,  and  desired  to  obstruct  it,  had  all 
respect  and  submission  paid  to  them. 

They  who  appeared,  after  the  first  misfortune 
before  Dublin,  to  corrupt,  and  mislead,  and  dis- 
hearten the  people,  were  the  friars,  and  some  of 
their  inferior  clergy.  But  now  the  titular  bishops, 
who  had  been  all  made  at  Rome  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion,  appeared  more  active  wan 
the  other.  They  called  an  assemblv  of  the  bishops, 
(every  one  of  which  had  fogatA.  tue  articica  of  the 
peace,)  and  chosen  clngy  as  a  representative  of 
their  church  to  meet  with  all  formality  at  [James 
Tdwn] ;  where,  under  the  pretence  of  providing 
for  the  seciiri^  of  religion,  they  examined  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  lA-ar,  and  how  the  monies 
which  nad  been  collected  had  been  issued  out. 
They  called  the  giving  up  the  towns  in  Munster  by 
the  lord  Inchiquin's  officers,  "  the  conspiracy  and 
"  treachery  of  all  the  English,  out  of  their  malice 
"  to  cathouc  religion ;"  and  thereupon  pressed  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  dismiss  all  the  English  gentlemen 
who  yet  remaned  with  him.  They  cdled  every 
nnprosperoua  accident  that  had  fallen  out,  "  a  foul 
"  miscarria^ and  pubUshed  a  declaration  full 
of  libellous  mvectivea  andnstthe  Eq^h,  without 
sparing  the  person  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  who, 
they  stud,  "being  of  a  contrary  religion,  and  a 
"  known  inveterate  enemy  to  the  catholic,  was  not 
"  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  that 
**  was  raised  for  the  support  and  preservation  of 
**  it  f  and  shortly  after  sent  an  address  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  himself,  in  which  they  told  him,  "  that 
*'  the  people  were  so  far  unsatisfied  with  his  con- 
"  duct,  especially  for  his  aversion  from  the  catholic 
"  religion,  and  liia  fevouring  heretics,  that  they 
*'  were  unanimously  resolved,  as  one  man,  not  to 
"  submit  any  longer  to  his  command,  nor  to  raise 
*'  any  more  money,  or  men,  to  be  applied  to  the 
**  king's  service  under  his  authori^."  But,  on 
the  other  side,  they  assured  him,  "  that  their  duty 
**  and  seal  was  so  entire  and  real  for  the  kiiw.ana 
**  their  readution  so  absolute  never  to  withdraw 
"  themselves  from  his  obedience,  tha^  if  he  would 
"  depart  the  kingdom,  and  commit  the  command 
**  thereof  into  the  hands  of  any  person  of  honour 
"  of  the  catholic  religion,  he  would  thereby  unite 
"  the  whole  nation  to  the  king ;  and  they  would 
"  immediately  raise  an  army  that  should  drive 
"  Ireton  quickly  again  into  Dublin  and,  that 
the  lord  heutenant  might  know  that  they  would 
not  depart  from  this  detemunation,  they  pubUshed 
soon  after  an  excommunication  against  all  persons 
who  should  obey  any  of  the  lieutenant's  orders, 
or  raise  money  or  men  b^  virtue  of  his  authority. 

During  all  these  agitations,  many  of  the  Roman 
cathohc  nobility,  ana  other  persons  of  the  best 


quality,  remained  very  ftuthful  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant ;  and  cordially  interposed  with  the  bishops  to 
prevent  thar  violent  proceedings;  but  had  not 
power  ather  to  persuade  or  restrain  them.  The 
lord  lieutenant  had  no  reason  to  be  delighted  with 
his  empty  title  to  command  a  people  who  would 
not  obey,  and  knew  the  daily  danger  he  was  in,  of 
bdng  betrayed,  and  delivered  mto  the  hands  of 
Ireton,  or  being  assassinated  in  his  own  quarters. 
And  though  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Irisn  would 
behave  themselves  wiA  more  fidelity  and  courage 
for  the  king's  interest,  when  be  should  be  gone ; 
well  knowing  that  their  bishops  and  clergy  de- 
signed nothing  but  to  put  themselves  unoer  the 
government  of  some  popish  prince,  and  had  at  that 
time  sent  agents  into  foragn  parts  for  that  pur- 
pose; yet  he  knew  likewise  tnat  there  were  in 
truth  men  enough,  and  arms,  and  all  pronsions 
for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  who,  if  they  were 
united,  and  heartily  resolved  to  preserve  them- 
selves, would  be  much  superior  in  number  to  any 

Eower  Ireton  could  bring  zigainst  them.  He  knew 
kewise,  that  he  could  safely  deposit  the  king's 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  unquestion- 
able fidelity,  whom  the  king  would,  without  any 
scruple,  trust,  and  whom  the  Irish  could  not  ex- 
cept agunst,  being  of  their  own  nation,  of  the 
greatest  fortime  and  interest  amongst  them,  and 
of  the  most  eminent  constancy  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  of  any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms ; 
and  that  was  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard.  And 
therefore,  since  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  stay  longer 
there  himself,  and  it  was  in  his  power  safely  to 
make  the  experiment,  whether  the  Irish  would  in 
truth  perform  what  was  in  their  power  to  perform, 
and  which  they  so  solemnly  promised  to  do,  he 
thought  he  should  be  inexcusable  to  the  king,  if 
he  should  not  consent  to  that  expedient.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  persuade  the  marquis  ci 
Clanrickard  to  accept  the  trust,  who  was  a  man, 
though  of  an  unquesdonable  courage,  yet,  of  an 
infirm  health ;  ana  loved  and  enjoyed  great  ease 
throughout  his  whole  life ;  and  of  a  constitution 
not  equal  to  the  fatigue  and  distresses,  that  the 
conducting  such  a  war  must  subject  him  to.  He 
knew  well,  and  monstrously  detested,  the  levity, 
inconstancy,  and  infidelity  of  his  countrymen  :  nor 
did  he  in  any  degree  like  the  presumption  of  the 
popish  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  exorbitant 
pAwer  which  they  had  assumed,  and  usurped  to 
themselves;  and  therefore  he  had  no  mind  to 
engage  himself  in  such  a  command.  But  by  the 
extraordinary  importunity  of  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  with  whom  he  had  preserved  a  fast  and 
unahsJcen  friendship,  and  his  pressinff  him  to  pre- 
serve Ireland  to  the  king,  without  v&ch  it  would 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  fbrdgner;  and  then 
the  same  importunity  from  all  the  Irish  nobility, 
bishops,  and  clerCT,  (afler  the  lord  lieutenant  had 
informed  them  of  his  purpose,)  "that  he  would 
'*  preservehis  nation, which,  without  his  acceptance 
"  of  their  protection,  would  infellibly  be  extir- 
"  pated,"  and  their  joint  promise,  "  that  they 
"  would  absolutely  submit  to  all  his  commands, 
"  and  hold  no  assembly  or  meeting  amongst  them- 
"  selves,  without  his  permission  and  commission," 
together  with  his  unquestionable  desire  to  do  any 
thing,  how  contrary  soever  to  his  own  inclination 
and  benefit,  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  kin^, 
and  might  possibly  bring  some  advantage  to  his 
majesty  B  service,  be  was  in  the  end  prev^led 
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upon  to  leedvB  ft  cfmupisuon  finnn  the  lord  fieu- 
tenant  to  be  depu^  of  IreUmd,  and  undertook 
that  chaiige. 

How  wdl  they  complied  afterwarde  with  thdr 
proinises  and  protestations,  and  how  moch  better 
Bul^ects  they  proved  to  be  under  their  catholic 
goverDor,  than  they  had  been  under  their  pro- 
teetantf  will  be  related  at  large  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  marquis  of  Ormond  would  not 
receive  a  pass  from  Ireton,  who  would  willingly 
have  granted  it,  as  he  did  to  all  the  English 
officers  that  desired  it;  but  embarked  himself, 
with  some  few  gentlemen  besides  bis  own  servants, 
in  a  small  frigate,  and  arrived  safely  in  Normandy ; 
and  80  went  to  Caen ;  where  his  wife  and  family 
had  remained  from  the  time  of  his  departure 
thence.  This  was  shortly  after  the  long's  defeat 
at  WtHcester,  and,  as  soon  as  hii  nuyesty  arrived 
It  Paris,  he  forthwith  attended  him,  and  was  most 
wdcome  to  hun. 

Scotland  being  thus  subdued,  and  Ireland  re- 
duced to  that  obe(Uence  as  the  parliament  could 
wish,  nothing  coidd  be  expected  to  be  done  in 
England  for  the  king's  advantage.  From  the  time 
that  Cromwell  was  chosen  general  in  the  place  of 
Fair&z,  he  took  all  occasions  to  discountenance 
the  preebyterians,  and  to  put  them  out  of  all  trust 
and  employment,  as  well  m  the  country  as  in  the 
army;  and,  whilst  he  was  in  Scotland,  he  had 
intercepted  some  letters  from  one  Love,  a  presby- 
terian  minister  in  London,  (a  fellow  who  hmi  been 
mentioned  before,  in  the  time  the  treaty  was  at 
Uzbridge,  for  preaching  against  peace,)  to  a  lead- 
ing prucher  in  Scotland ;  and  sent  such  an  in- 
formation against  him,  with  so  many  successive 
instances  Imt  justice  mi^ht  be  exemplarily  done 
upon  him,  that,  in  spite  01  all  the  opposition  which 
the  preabyterians  could  make,  who  appeared  pub- 
hcly  with  their  utmost  power,  the  man  was  con- 
demned and  executed  upon  Tower-hill.  And,  to 
shew  their  impartiality,  at  the  same  time  and  place 
they  executeu  Brown  Bushel,  who  had  formerly  , 
served  the  parhament  in  the  beffinning  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  shortly  after  served  the  king  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  had  lived  some  years  in  Eng- 
land after  the  war  expired,  untaken  notice  of,  but, 
upon  this  occasion,  and  to  accompany  this  preacher, 
was  enviously  discovered,  and  put  to  death. 

It  is  a  wondeifiil  thing  what  iteration  this  pres- 
byterian  sinrit  had  vpon  the  mmds  of  those  wfao 
were  possessed  by  it.  This  poor  man  Love,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  as  much  treason  agamst  the 
Idng,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  rebelUon,  as  the 
pu^  could  contain,  was  so  much  without  re- 
morse for  any  wickedness  of  that  kind  that  he  had 
committed,  that  he  was  jealous  of  nothing  so 
much,  as  of  being  suspected  to  repent,  or  that  he 
was  brought  to  suffer  for  his  affection  to  the  king. 
And  therefore,  when  he  was  upon  the  scaffold, 
where  he  appeared  with  a  marvellous  undaunted- 
ness,  he  seemed  so  much  delighted  with  the  me- 
mory of  all  that  be  had  done  against  the  late  king, 
and  against  the  bishops,  that  he  was  even  then 
transported  to  speak  with  animosity  and  bitteniess 
af^inst  both,  and  eipresaed  great  satia&ction  in 
mind  for  what  he  had  dona  against  them,  and  was 
as  much  transported  with  the  inward  joy  of  mind, 
that  he  felt  in  being  brought  thither  to  die  as  a 
martyr,  and  to  give  testimonj  for  the  covenant; 

whatsoever  he  had  done  being  in  the  porsiut  <tf 
"  the  ends,"  he  said,  "  of  that  sanctified  obliga- 
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"  tion,  to  wbidi  he  was  in  and  by  his  conscience 
"  engaged."  And  in  this  raving  fi^  without  so 
much  as  praying  for  the  king,  otherwise  than  that 
he  might  propa^Ue  the  covenant,  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  blodc  mtb  as  much  courage  as  the 
bravest  and  honeetest  man  could  do  in  the  most 
pious  occasion. 

When  Cromwell  returned  to  London,  he  caused 
several  high  courts  of  justice  to  be  erected,  by 
wtdch  many  gentlemen  of  quality  were  condemned, 
and  executed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  in  London,  who  nad  been  taken  prisoners 
at  Worcester,  or  discovered  to  have  been  there. 
And,  that  the  terror  might  be  universal,  some  were 
put  to  death  for  loose  ^scourses  in  taverns,  what 
they  would  do  towards  restoring  the  king,  and 
others  for  having  blank  commissioiis  found  in  thdr 
bao^  ngned  by  the  king,  though  they  had  never 
attempted  to  do  any  thing  thereupon,  nor,  for 
ought  i^peared,  intended  to  do.  And  under  these 
desolate  apprehenuons  all  the  royal  and  loyal  party 
lay  grovelling*  and  prostrate,  after  the  defeat  of 
Worcester. 

There  was  at  this  time  with  the  king  the  mar- 
qms  of  Ormond ;  who  came  thither  oefore  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Though  his  majesty 
was  now  in  unquestionable  safety,  the  straits  and 
necessitiea  he  was  in  were  as  unquestionable; 
which  exposed  him  to  all  the  troubles  and  uneasi- 
ness that  the  masters  of  very  indigent  families  are 
subjected  to ;  and  the  more,  because  all  men  con- 
si^red  only  his  qn^ty,  and  not  his  fortune :  so 
that  men  had  the  same  emulations  and  ambitions, 
as  if  the  king  had  all  togivewhich  was  taken  from 
him,  and  thought  it  a  good  argument  for  them  to 
ask,  because  he  had  nothing  to  fpve ;  and  asked 
very  improper  reversions,  because  he  could  not 
grant  the  possession;  and  were  solicitous  for 
honours,  which  he  had  power  to  giant,  becauae  be 
had  no  fortunes  which  he  could  give  them. 

There  had  been  a  great  acquaintance  between 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  when  he  was  lord  Thurles, 
in  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  which  was  renewed,  by  a  mutual 
correspondence,  when  they  both  came  to  have 
shares  in  the  pubhc  business,  the  one  in  Irelaud, 
and  the  other  in  Kngland  :  so  that  when  they  now 
met  at  Paris,  they  met  as  old  friends,  and  quickly 
understood  each  other  so  well,  that  there  could  not 
be  a  mora  entire  eonfidmce  b^waen  men.  The 
marqiua  consulted  with  him  in  bia  nearest  concern- 
ments, and  the  diancellor  esteemed  and  cultivated 
the  friendship  with  all  possible  industry  and  appU- 
cation.  The  king  was  abundantiy  satisfied  in  the 
friendship  they  had  Cor  each  other,  and  trusted 
them  both  entirely ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any,  though  it  was  often  endeavoured  by  persons 
of  no  ordmary  account,  to  break  or  interrupt  that 
mutual  confiaence  between  them,  during  the  whole 
time  the  king  remained  beyond  the  seas ;  wherehv 
the  king's  perplexed  affairs  were  carried  on  with 
the  less  trouble.  And  the  chancellor  did  always 
acknowledge,  that  the  benefit  of  this  friendship 
was  so  gnat  to  him,  that,  without  it,  be  could  mot 
have  borne  the  wnght  of  that  part  of  the  king's 
buuness  which  was  incumbent  on  lum,  nor  the 
enyv  and  reproach  that  attended  the  trust. 
Besides  tne  wants  and  necessities  which  the 
was  pressed  with  in  respect  of  himself,  who 
notiung,  but  was  obliged  to  provide  bhnaelf 
by  credit  in  dothes,  and  m  otiwr  necessaries  for 
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hU  person,  and  of  his  ianiily,  which  he  sav  re- 
duced to  all  extremities ;  he  was  much  disquieted 
by  the  necessities  in  hisbrother  the  duke  of  York's 
nmily,  (which  the  queen  did  not  proride  for  in 
the  leut  d^ee,)  and  bjr  the  disorder  and  fadaon 
in  h.  The  queen  complained  faearily  <rf nrOeorge 
Batdiff,  ana  the  attorn^ ;  and  more  of  the  fir^ 
because  that  he  pretended  to  some  right  of  being 
of  the  duke's  &mUy  by  a  grant  of  the  late  king ; 
which  his  present  majesty  detemuned  against  him  j 
and  reprehended  his  activity  in  the  last  summer. 
Sir  John  Berkley  had  most  of  the  queen's  favotu*; 
and,  though  he  had  at  that  time  no  interest  in  the 
duke's  aflfection,  he  found  a  way  to  initiate  him- 
self with  his  royal  highness,  by  insmuating  into 
lum  two  particulars,  in  both  which  he  foresaw 
advantage  to  himself.   Though  no  man  acted  the 

S[>Tenior*8  part  more  imperiously  than  he  had 
one  whilst  the  lord  Byron  was  absent,  finding 
that  be  himself  was  fiable  in  some  d^ne  to  Iw 
fforemed  upon  that  lord's  return,  be  had  used  all 
the  w^  he  cofuld,  that  the  duke  sugfat  be  ex- 
empted from  any  subjecftion  to  a  governor,  pre- 
mmiog,  that,  when  that  title  should  be  extin- 
guished, he  should  be  possessed  of  some  such 
office  and  relatioD,  as  should  not  be  und^  the 
control  of  any  but  the  duke  himself.  But  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  bring  that  to  pass ;  which  was 
the  reason  that  he  stayed  at  Paris  when  his  liigh- 
ness  visited  Flanders  and  Holland.  Now  he  took 
advantage  of  the  activity  of  the  duke's  spirit,  and 
infused  mto  him,  "  that  it  would  he  for  his  ho- 
"  nour  to  put  himself  into  action,  and  not  to  be 
"  learning  his  exercises  in  Paris  whilst  the  army 
was  in  the  field :"  a  proposition  first  intimated 
by  the  cardinal,  "dutuie  duke  was  now  of  years 
"  to  learn  his  metier,  and  bad  now  the  opportunity 
'*  to  improve  himself,  by  being  in  the  care  of  a 
"  general  reputed  equal  to  any  captain  in  Chiisten- 
"  dom,  with  whom  he  might  learn  that  experience, 
"  and  make  those  observations,  as  might  enable 
"  him  to  serve  the  kin^  his  brother,  who  must 
"  hope  to  reqover  his  nght  only  by  the  sword." 
Hits  the  cardinal  had  said  both  to  the  queen  and 
to  the  lord  Jermyn,  whilst  the  king  was  in  Scot- 
land, when  no  man  had  the  hardiness  to  advise  it 
in  that  conjuncture.  But,  after  the  king's  return 
from  England,  there  wanted  nothing  hut  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majesty ;  and  no  man  more  de- 
sired it  than  the  lord  Bvron,  who  had  had  good 
command,  and  preferred  that  kind  of  life  before 
that  which  he  was  obliged  to  hve  in  at  I^uis. 
There  was  no  need  of  spurs  to  be  empkqred  to  indte 
the  duke;  who  was  most  impatient  to  be  in  the 
army.  And  therefore  sir  John  BeriEley  could  not 
any  other  way  make  himself  so  grateful  to  him, 
as  Dy  appearing  to  be  of  that  mind,  and  by  telling 
the  duke,  "that  whosoever  opposed. it,  and  dis- 
"'suaded  the  king  from  giving  his  consent,  was 
"  an  enemy  to  his  highness's  ^lory,  and  desired 
"  that  he  should  live  always  in  pupilage ;"  not 
omitting  to  put  him  in  mind,  "  that  his  very  en- 
"  trance  into  the  army  set  him  at  liberty,  and  put 
"  him  into  his  own  disposal ;  since  no  man  went 
into  the  field  under  the  direction  of  a  govemorj" 
still  endeavouring  to  improve  his  pr^uoice  against 
those  who  should  either  dissuade  him  from  pur- 
suing that  resolution,  or  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  king  not  to  approve  it ;  "  which,"  he  told 
him,  "  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  want  of 
**  affixlion  to  hie  perioiL"    By  ttus  means  he 


hoped  to  raise  a  notable  dislike  in  him  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  he  believed,  did 
not  like  the  design,  because  he  having  spoken  to 
him  of  it,  the  other  had  not  enlai^ed  upon  it  as 
an  argummt  that  pleased  him. 

llie  duke  pressed  it  mth  esnMstnees  and  pas- 
rion,  in  which  he  dissembled  not ;  and  found  the 
queen,  as  well  as  the  lung,  very  reserved  in  the 
point;  which  proceeded fnmi  tbeir  tenderness  to- 
wards him,  and  lest  they  might  be  thought  to  be 
less  tender  of  his  safety  than  they  ought  to  be. 
His  highness  then  conferred  with  those,  who,  he 
thought,  were  most  like  to  be  consulted  with  by 
the  king,  amongst  whom  he  knew  the  chancellor 
was  one;  and  finding  him  to  speak  with  less 
warmth  than  the  rest,  as  if  he  thoiight  it  a  matter 
worthy  of  great  deliberation,  his  highness  was  con- 
firmed in  ttie  jealousy  which  ur  John  Berkley  had 
kindled  in  him,  that  he  was  the  prindpal  person 
who  obstructed  the  kuig*s  condescenuon.  There 
was  at  that  time  bo  man  with  the  long  vdio  had 
been&counsdlortoluBfathKiOrBwom  tolumself, 
but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  marquis 
of  Ormond,  though  he  had  admmiitered  theafi^urs 
in  Ireland,  was  never  sworn  a  counsellor  in  Eng- 
land; yet  his  majesty  looked  upon  him  in  all 
respects  most  fit  to  advise  him ;  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  form  such  a  body,  as  should  be  es- 
teemed by  all  men  as  his  privy  council,  without 
whose  advice  he  would  take  no  resolutions.  The 
king  knew  the  queen  would  not  be  well  pleased,  if 
the  lord  Jermyn  were  not  one ;  who  in  all  other 
respects  was  necessary  to  that  trust,  in  respect  all 
addresses  to  the  court  of  France  were  to  be  made 
by  him :  and  the  lord  Wilmot,  who  had  cultivated 
the  king's  affixition  durii^  the  tinw  their  wrfr- 
grioation,  and  drawn  many  pranises  from  aim, 
and  was  full  of  projects  for  his  service,  could  not 
be  left  out.  The  king  therefore  caHed  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  the  lora  Jermyn,  and  the  lord  Wil- 
mot,  to  Uie  coundl  board ;  and  declared,  "  that 
"  they  three,  together  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
"  exchequer,  should  be  consulted  with  in  all  his 
"  affairs."  The  queen  very  eamestiy  pressed  the 
king,  *'  that  sir  John  Berldey  might  hkewise  be 
"  made  a  counsellor;"  which  his  m^esty  would 
not  consent  to ;  and  thought  he  could  not  refuse 
the  same  honour  to  the  lord  Wentworth,  the  lord 
Byron,  or  any  other  person  of  honour  who  should 
wait  upon  him,  if  he  granted  it  to  ur  John  Berkley, 
who  had  no  manner  of  pnleiice. 

Berklev  took  this  refiisal  very  heavily,  and 
thought  nis  great  parts,  and  the  services  he  had 
performed,  which  were  known  to  very  few,  ndght 
well  enough  di^i^uisfa  him  from  other  _  men. 
But,  because  he  would  not  be  thought  without 
some  just  pretence  which  others  had  not,  he  very 
confldentiy  insisted  upon  a  right  he  had,  by  a  pro- 
mise of  the  late  king,  to  be  master  of  tiie  wards  j 
and  that  otficer  hsA  usually  been  of  the  privy 
council.  The  evidence  he  nad  of  that  promise 
was  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  late  king  to  the 
queen,  which  the  parliament  had  caused  to  be 

Erinted.  In  that  letter  the  king  answered  a  letter 
e  bad  received  from  her  majesty,  in  which  she 
j  put  him  in  mind,  "  that  he  bad  promised  her  to 
!  "  make  Jack  Berkley"  (which  waa  the  style  in  the 
I  letter)  "master  of  the  wards;"  v4iich,  the  king 
I  said,  "  he  wondered  at,  since  he  could  not  remem- 
"  her  that  she  had  ever  spoken  to  him  to  that 
,    puixxnej"  impljnng  likewise  '*that  he  was  not 
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"  fit  for  it**  Ha  inresBed  the  chanceUor  of  the 
exchequer  "to  urge  this  matter  of  riffht  to  the 
"  kiog,"  (and  taid,  "  the  queen  would  declare  the 
"  king  had  promised  it  toner,)  and  to  prevail  with 
"  his  majestr  to  make  him  preseotlr  master  of  the 
"  wards;  which  would  give  mm  such  a  title  to  the 
**  board,  that  otfaers  coiud  not  take  hia  being  called 
"  thither  as  a  prejuAce  to  them." 

The  chanceUor  had  at  that  time  much  kindness 
fat  ham,  and  did  realty  desire  to  oblige  him,  bat 
he  duTBt  not  urge  that  {or  a  reaaon  to  the  king, 
^uch  could  be  none,  and  vbst  he  knew,  as  weD 
as  a  negative  could  be  known,  had  no  foundation 
of  truth.  For  besides  that  he  nry  well  knew  the 
late  king  had  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  sir  John 
Berkley,  as  he  hhneelf  did  at  that  time  heartily^ 
wish,  and  endeavour  to  infuse  into  him,  the  king 
had,  after  that  promise  was  pretended  to  be  made, 
granted  that  office  at  Oxford  to  the  lord  Cotting- 
ton  J  vho  executed  it  aa  long  as  offices  were  exe- 
cuted under  the  grant  of  the  crown,  and  was  pos- 
eesaed  of  the  title  to  hia  death.  The  chancellor 
did  therefore  very  eamestiy  endeavour  to  dissuade 
bim  from  making  that  pretence  and  demand  to 
the  king  J  and  tdd  him,  "  the  kins  could  not  at 
"  tfaia  tnoe  do  a  more  mmrarionfl  thing,  and  that 
"  would  lose  him  more  uie  hearts  and  auctions 
"  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng^d,  tlum  in 
"  making  a  master  of  the  wards,  in  a  timeiriien  it 
"  would  not  be  the  least  advantage  to  bis  majesty 
'*  or  the  officer,  to  declare  that  he  resolved  to  in- 
"  ust  upon  that  part  of  his  prercvative  which  hia 
"  father  had  consented  to  part  with }  the  resuming 
"  whereof  in  the  full  rigour,  which  he  might  law- 
**  fiiHy  do,  would  ruin  most  of  the  estates  of 
"  England,  as  well  of  his  friends  as  enemies,  in 
"  regard  of  the  vast  arrears  incurred  in  so  many 
"years;  and  therefore  whatever  his  majestv  might 
"  think  to  resolve  hereafter,  when  it  shoola  please 
"  God  to  restore  him,  for  the  present  there  must 
**  be  no  Aouffht  of  such  an  officer/* 

Sir  John  BeAby  waa  not  aatiafied  at  all  with 
the  reason  that  was  alleged;  and  very  unsatisfied 
with  the  nnkiudnesB  (aslie  called  it)  of  tiienfiisal 
to  interpose  in  it;  and  sud, "  smce  hia  ftienda 
"  would  not,  he  would  himself  reqmre  justice  of 
"  the  king;**  and  immediately,  hearing  that  the 
king  was  m  the  next  room,  went  to  him ;  and  in 
the  warmth  he  had  contracted  by  the  chancellor's 
contradiction,  pressed  his  majesty  "  to  make  good 
"  the  promise  bis  father  had  made  ;**  and  magni- 
fied the  services  be  had  done ;  which  he  did  really 
believe  to  have  been  very  great,  and,  hjr  the  cus- 
tom <^  making  fi^nent  relations  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, grew  in  very  good  earnest  to  think  he  had 
done  manv  things  which  nobody  else  ever  heard 
of.  The  Kinff,  who  knew  him  very  well,  and  be- 
lievad  little  <tf  his  history,  and  lesa  of  his  father's 
promise,  was  willing  r^her  to  redum  bim  from  his 
miportunit^,  than  to  give  him  a  positive  denial, 
(which  in  his  nature  hia  majesty  affected  not,)  lest 
It  might  intfiqKMe  his  mother  or  his  brother :  and 
•o,  to  every  part  of  bis  reqnest  concerning  the 
bring  of  the  conncil,  and  concerning  the  office, 
gave  him  such  reasons  against  the  gratifymg  bim 
for  tbe  present,  that  he  could  not  but  plaii^  dis- 
cern that  bis  majesty  was  very  averse  from  it. 
But  that  consideration  prevailed  not  with  lum; 
he  used  so  great  importunity,  notwithstanding  all 
reasons  which  had  been  all^^ed,  tiuit  at  the 
last  the  king  prevaiM  irith  himself,  whidi  be  | 


ihe  chancellor  of  the  exeh^uer. 
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nsednotto  do  in  such  cases,  to  give  Mm  apositive 
denial,  uid  reprehension,  at  once;  and  so  left  him. 

All  this  he  mpnted  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  and  though  he  knew  well  he  had  not, 
nor  eonld  have  spoken  with  the  king  from  the  time 
&er  had  spoken  tether,  before  hmuelf  had  that 
aumenee  mm  his  majesty,  he  dedared^  **  that  he 
"  knew  all  that  indisposition  had  been  infosed  \y 
"  him ;  because  many  of  the  reasons,  winch  his 
"  mnuhr  had  given  ag^ut  his  doing  what  be 
**  desirea,  were  the  voy  same  that  the  chancdlor 
**  bad  rageA  to  bim  ;**  tiumgb  they  conld  not  but 
have  occurred  to  any  reasonable  man,  who  had 
been  called  to  ceusuU  upon  that  subject.  This 
passion  prevailed  BO  far  upon  him,  th^,  notwitb- 
stantfing  the  advice  tA  some  of  his  beat  friends  to 
the  contraiT,  he  took  an  qiportnnity  to  w^k  into 
tiie  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre  with  the  chancellor 
sfaortly  after :  and  in,  a  very  calm,  though  a  very 
confused  discourse,  told  him,  "  that,  since  he  was 
"  resolved  to  brei^  all  friendship  with  him,  which 
"  had  continued  now  near  twenty  years,  he  thought 
"  it  but  just  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  that  from 
"  henceforward  he  might  not  expect  any  friend- 
"  shin  from  bim,  hot  uat  theynuf^  Un  towards 
"eadi  other  with  tbi^dvifitjroBty  that  stmngera 
"  use  to  do.**  The  ebancelkr  told  bim,  "  that 
*'  the  same  justice  that  disposed  Um  to  give  this 
notice,  slioidd  likewise  ob%B  him  to  dedare 
"  the  reason  of  ^  resolution ;"  and  asked  him, 
"  whether  he  had  ever  broken  his  word  to  bun  i 
"  or  promised  to  do  what  he  had  not  done  ?"  He 
answered,  "  his  exception  was,  that  he  could  not 
"  be  brought  to  make  any  promise;  and  that  their 
**  judgments  were  so  dinintent,  that  he  would  no 
"  more  depend  upon  him;'*  and  so  thejr  naited^ 
without  ever  after  having  conversation  with  each 
other  whilst  they  remain^  in  France. 

The  spring  was  now  advanced,  and  the  duke  of 
York  continued  his  imimrtunity  with  the  king, 
"  that  he  miglrt  hsve  nis  leave  to  repair  to  the 
**  army."  And  Aereupon  his  majesty  cdled  his 
GOimcu  blether,  the  queen  tus  mother  and  his 
brotho' being  likemse  present.  There  bis  m^esty 
declared  "  what  his  brother  had  long  desired  of 
"  him ;  to  which  he  had  hitherto  given  no  other 
"  answer,  than  that  he  would  think  of  it ;  and 
"  before  he  could  f^ve  any  other,  he  thotuht  it 
"  necessary  to  receive  their  advice :"  nor  did  his 
majesty  in  the  least  discover  what  he  himself  was 
inclined  to.  The  duke  then  repeated  what  he  had 
desired  of  the  king;  and  said,  "  he  thought  he 
"  asked  nothing  but  what  became  him ;  if  be  did 
"  not,  he  hop«l  the  king  would  xuA  deny  it  to 
"  him,  and  that  nobody  would  advise  he  should." 
Hie  queen  spoke  not  a  word ;  and  the  king  re- 
quired the  Itffds  to  ddiver  their  opinion;  who  all 
sat  silent,  expecting  who  would  begin;  there 
being  no  fixed  rule  of  the  board,  but  sometime^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  be  who 
was  first  in  place  begun,  at  odier  times  be  who 
was  last  in  quali^ ;  uid  when  it  required  some 
debate  before  any  opinion  should  be  delivered, 
any  man  was  at  uberty  to  offer  what  he  would. 
But  after  a  long  silence,  the  king  commanded  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  speak  first.  He 
said,  "  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  he  would 
"  ddiver  his  ojnnion  in  a  matter  that  was  so  much 
"  too  hard  for  him,  till  he  heard  wbtf  others 
"  thought ;  at  least,  till  the  question  was  other- 
'*  frise  stated  than  it  yet  seemed  to  bim  to  be." 
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He  saidj  "  he  thought  the  council  would  not  be 
"  willing  to  take  it  upon  them  to  advise  that  the 
"  duke  of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
**  Bhould  go  a  volunteer  into  the  French  ann^, 
"  and  that  the  expoaina  himself  to  so  much  dan- 
"  ger,  should  be  the  eSect  of  their  counsel  who 
"  oi^ht  to  have  all  possible  tenderness  for  the 
"  sa»ty  of  every  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  but 
'*  if  the  duke  of  York,  out  of  his  own  prhicely 
**  courage,  and  to  attain  experience  in  the  art  of 
"  war,  S[  which  there  wu  like  to  be  so  great  use, 
"  had  taken  «  resolution  to  vint  the  army,  and  to 
**  ipend  that  CMnpaign  in  i^  and  that  the  question 
"  only  was,  whether  the  king  should  restrain  him 
"  from  that  expediticHif  he  was  ready  to  dedare 
**  his  opinitm,  that  his  m^esty  should  not ;  there 

being  great  difference  between  the  king's  ad- 
"  vising  nim  to  go,  wliich  implies  an  approbadon, 
"  and  barely  simering  him  to  do  what  his  own 
"  genius  indined  him  to."  The  king  and  queen 
liked  the  stating  of  the  question,  as  suiting  best 
with  Uie  tenderness  they  ou^ht  to  have ;  and  the 
duke  was  as  well  pleased  with  it,  since  it  left  him 
at  the  liberty  he  desired;  and  the  lords  thought  it 
safest  for  tnem :  and  so  all  were  pleased ;  and 
much  cX  the  pnnudice  which  the  duke  had  enter- 
tained towards  the  chancellor  was  abated :  and  his 
royal  highness,  with  the  good  liking  of  the  French 
court,  went  to  the  army;  where  he  was  received  by 
the  muflhsl  of  Torennei  irith  all  \xMaible  demon- 
stration of  respect;  wlwre,  in  a  short  lame,  he  got 
the  reputation  of  a  [siiice  very  ngnal  courage, 
and  to  be  universally  beloved  of  the  whole  army  oy 
his  afiidile  behaviom*. 

The  insui^wrtable  necesuties  of  the  king  were 
now  grown  so  notonous,  that  the  French  court 
was  compelled  to  take  notice  of  them ;  and  there- 
upon, with  some  dry  compliments  for  the  small- 
Dees  of  the  assignation  in  respect  of  the  ill  con- 
dition of  their  affairs,  which  indeed  were  not  in 
any  good  posture,  they  settled  an  assignation  of 
six  thousand  Uvres  by  the  month  upon  the  king, 
payable  out  of  such  a  gabel ;  whidi,  beginning 
six  months  after  the  king  came  thither,  found  too 
great  a  debt  contracted  to  be  easily  satisfied  out 
of  such  a  monthly  receipt,  though  it  had  been 
punctually  complied  with ;  which  it  never  was. 
The  queen,  at  his  majesty's  first  arrival,  had  de- 
clared, "  that  she  iras  not  able  to  bear  the  charge 

of  the  king's  £et,  but  that  he  must  pay  one  half 
"  of  the  expense  of  her  table,  where  both  their 
"  nugesties  eat,  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
*'  princess  Henrietta,"  (which  two  were  at  the 

riu's  charge  till  the  king  came  thither,  but  from 
time,  the  duke  of  York  was  upon  the  king's 
account,)  and  the  very  first  night's  supper  which 
the  kii^  eat  with  the  queen,  begun  the  account ; 
and  a  moiety  thereof  was  charged  to  the  king :  so 
that  the  first  money  that  was  received  for  the  king 
upon  his  grant,  was  entirdy  stopped  by  sir  Harry 
Wood,  the  queen's  treasurer,  fat  the  oachaige  of 
his  m^esty's  part  of  the  queen's  table,  (which  ex- 
pense was  first  satisfied,  as  often  as  money  could 
iw  procured,)  and  the  rest  for  the  payment  of  other 
debts  contracted,  at  his  first  coming,  for  clothes  and 
other  necessaries,  there  being  great  care  taken  that 
nothing  should  be  left  to  distributed  amongst 
his  servants ;  the  marqms  of  Ormond  himself  bemg 
compelled  to  put  himself  in  pension,  with  the  chan- 
cellor and  some  other  gentlemen,  with  a  poor 
En^iih  woman,  the  wat  of  one  of  the  hug's 


servants,  at  a  jnstole  a  week  for  hia  diet,  and  to 
walk  the  streets  on  foot,  which  was  no  lionourable 
custom  in  Paris ;  whilst  the  lord  Jermyn  kept  an 
excellent  table  for  those  who  courted  him,  ana  had 
a  coach  of  his  own,  and  all  other  accommodations 
incident  to  the  most  full  fortune ;  and  if  the  king 
had  the  most  urgent  occasion  for  the  use  but  of 
twenty  pistoles,  as  sometimes  he  had,  he  could  not 
find  credit  to  borrow  it ;  which  he  often  had  expe- 
riment of.  Yet  if  there  had  not  been  as  much  care 
to  take  that  front  him  which  was  his  own,  as  to 
hinder  him  from  receiving  the  supply  assigned  by 
the  lung  of  France,  his  necessities  would  not  have 
been  so  extraordinary.  Fot  when  the  king  wmt 
to  Jersey  in  order  to  his  journey  into  Ireland,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  tbie  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  into  Spain,  he  sent  likewise  the  lord 
Colepepper  into  Moscow,  to  borrow  money  of  that 
duke;  and  into  Poland  he  sent  Mr.  Crofts  upon 
the  same  errand.  The  former  returned  whilst  the 
king  was  in  Scotland;  and  the  Utter  about  the 
time  that  his  majesty  made  his  escape  from  Wor- 
cester. And  both  of  them  succeeded  so  well  in 
their  journey,  that  he  who  received  least  for  hia 
majesty's  service  had  above  ten  thousand  pounds 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  their  journeys.  _ 

But,  as  if  the  king  had  been  out  of  aU  posnble 
danger  to  wa^t  money,  the  lord  Jermyn  had  sent 
an  express  into  Scotluid, as  soon  as  he  knew  what. 
Bticcess  the  lord  Ccdepeppcv  had  at  Moscow,  and 
found  there  were  no  less  hopes  from  Mr.  (^ofts, 
and  procured  from  the  lung  (who  could  with  more 
ease  grant,  than  deny)  warrants  under  his  hand  to 
both  those  ambassadon,  to  pay  the  monies  they 
had  received  to  several  persons ;  whereof  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  made  a  present  to  the  queen, 
more  to  the  lord  Jermyn,  upon  pretence  of  debts 
due  to  him,  which  were  not  diminished  by  that 
receipt,  and  all  deposed  of  according  to  the 
modesty  of  the  askers;  whereof  Dr.  Goffe  had 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  services  he  had  per- 
formed, and,  within  few  days  afto:  the  recopt  of 
it,  changed  his  reli^on,  and  became  one  m  the 
fathers  of  the  otatory :  so  that,  when  the  king 
returned  in  all  that  distress  to  Paris,  he  never 
received  five  hundred  {ustoles  from  the  proceed  of 
both  those  embassies ;  nor  did  any  of  those  who 
were  supjUied  by  Us  bounty  seem  sensible  of  the 
obli^tion,  or  the  more  disposed  to  do  him  any 
service  upon  thdr  own  expense;  of  which  the 
king  was  sensible  enough,  but  resolved  to  bear 
that  and  more,  ratho'  than,  by  entering  into  any 
expostulation  wi^  those  who  were  feulty,  to  give 
anytrouble  to  the  queen. 

The  brd  Jermyn,  who,  in  his  own  judgment, 
was  very  indifferent  in  all  matters  relating  to  reli- 

S'on,  was  always  of  some  faction  that  r^arded  it. 
e  had  been  much  addicted  to  the  presbyterians 
from  the  time  that  there  had  been  any  treaties  with 
the  Scots,  in  which  he  had  too  much  privity.  And 
now,  upon  the  king's  return  into  Franoe,  he  had 
a  great  design  to  persuade  his  nu^estyto  go  to  die 
congregation  at  Charenton,  to  the  ena  that  he 
might  Iteep  up  his  interest  in  the  presbyterian 
party;  which  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  would 
ever  be  able  to  do  the  king  service,  or  willing,  if 
they  were  able,  without  sudi  odious  conditions  as 
they  had  hitiierto  insisted  upon  in  all  their  over- 
tures. The  queen  did  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
oppose  this,  but  rather  seemed  to  countenance  it, 
as  the  beat  ezpe£ent  that  mi^  inline  him,  by 
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degrees,  to  prefer  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  For  though  the  queen  had  never,  to  this 
time,  by  herself,  or  by  others  with  her  adrice,  u^ed 
the  least  means  to  persuade  the  king  to  change  his 
reUgion,  as  well  out  of  observation  of  the  injunc- 
tkm  laid  uwm  her  the  deceased  king,  as  out 
ni  the  comMini^  (n  her  own  judgment,  which 
could  not  but  persuade  her  that  the  change  of  his 
rdigkm  would  iniaDiUy  make  all  his  hopes  of  re- 
covering England  desperate ;  yet  it  is  as  true,  that, 
from  the  king's  return  from  Worcester,  she  did 
naSHj  despair  of  his  being  restored  by  the  affections 
cf  his  own  subjects ;  aa^  believed  that  it  could 
never  be  brought  to  pass  without  a  conjunction  of 
catholic  princes  on  his  behalf,  and  by  an  united 
force  to  restore  him ;  and  that  such  a  conjunction 
would  never  be  entered  into,  except  the  kmg  him- 
self became  Roman  catholic.  Therefore  from  this 
time  she  was  very  well  content  that  any  attempts 
should  be  made  upon  him  to  that  purpose;  and, 
in  that  n^[utl,  wisned  that  he  would  go  to  Charen- 
ton; which  she  well  knew  was  not  the  religion  he 
afected>  but  would  be  a  little  discotuitenaDce  to 
the  cfanrdiinwhichhe  had  been  bred;  and  from 
which  as  soon  as  he  could  be  persuaded  in  any 
degree  to  swerve,  he  would  be  more  exposed  to 
any  other  temptation.  The  king  had  not  posi- 
tinily  refused  to  gratify  the  ministers  of  that  con- 
gregation ;  who,  with  great  professions  of  duty, 
bad  besought  him  to  do  them  that  honour,  before 
the  chanc^or  of  the  exchequer  came  to  him ;  in 
which  it  was  believed,  that  they  were  the  more 
like  to  prevail  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Steward;  for 
whose  judgment  m  mattera  of  religion  the  king 
had  reverence,  by  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
bis  father:  and  he  died  after  the  king's  return 
within  fourteen  days,  with  some  trouble  upon  the 
importunity  and  artifice  he  saw  used  to  prevail 
with  the  ]smg  to  go  to  Charenton,  though  ne  saw 
no  ^spodtion  in  bis  majesty  to  yield  to  it. 

The  lord  Jennyn  stili  pressed  it,  "  as  a  thing 
"  thatoi^ht  in  policy  and  discretion  to  be  done,  to 
**  recondle  that  people,  which  was  a  great  body  in 
"  France,  to  the  King's  service,  which  would  draw 
'*  to  him  all  the  forragn  churches,  and  thereby  he 
"  mightrecdveconsidenibleasBistance."  Hewon- 
dered,  he  said,  "  why  it  should  be  opposed  by  any 
"  man ;  since  he  did  not  wish  that  his  majesty 
**  would  discontinue  his  own  devotions,  according 
"  to  the  course  he  had  always  observed ;  nor  pro- 
"  poae  that  he  should  often  repair  thither,  but  only 
"  sometimes,  at  least  once,  to  shew  that  he  did 
"  look  upon  them  as  of  the  same  religion  with 
"  him ;  which  the  church  of  England  had  always 
**  acknowlednd ;  andthatithadbeenaninstruc- 
*'  tion  to  the  English  ambassadors,  that  they  should 
*'  keep  a  good  correspondence  irith  those  the 
**  religion,  and  frequently  resort  to  divine  searice 
*'  at  Charenton ;  where  they  bad  always  a  pew 
«  kept  for  theuL" 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  dissuaded  his 
majesty  from  going  thither  with  equal  passion ; 
told  him,  *'  that,  whatever  countenance  or  favour 
"  the  crown  or  church  of  England  had  heretofore 
"  shewed  to  those  congregations,  it  was  in  a  time 
"  when  they  carried  themselves  with  modesty  and 
•*  duty  towirds  both,  and  when  they  professed 
•*  great  duty  to  the  king,  and  much  reverence  to 
"  that  church ;  lamenting  themselves,  that  it  was 
"  not  in  tbeu- power,  by  the  opposition  of  the  state, 
"  to  make  their  reformation  so  perfect  as  it  was  in 
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Etufland.   And  by  this  kind  of  behaviour  they 

*  had  indeed  receivra  the  protection  and  counte- 
'  nance  from  England  as  if  thev  were  of  the  same 
'  reli^n,  though,  it  may  be,  tne  original  of  that 
'  countenance  and  protection  proceeded  from  an- 
'  other  leas  wsnantable  foundation ;  which  he  was 

"  sure  would  never  find  credit  from  lus  majesty. 

"  But,  whatever  it  was,  tbat  peofde  now  had  unde- 
'  served  it  from  the  king;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
'*  troubles  begun,  the  Hugonots  of  France  had 

generally  expressed  great  malice  to  the  late  king, 
'  and  veiy  many  of  tneir  preachers  and  ministers 

*  had  publiclv  and  industriously  justified  the  re- 
'  hellion,  and  prayed  for  the  good  success  of  it ; 
'  and  their  synod  itself  had  in  such  a  manner  in- 
'  vdghed  af^nst  the  church  of  England,  that 

they,  upon  the  matter,  professed  themselves  to 
'  be  of  another  religion ;  and  invdghed  against 
episcopacy,  as  if  it  were  inconsisteot  wi^  the 
'  protestant  relij^ion.  That  their  great  professor 
'  at  thdr  miversity  of  Saumur,  monsieur  Amirant, 

*  wbo  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  oi  the  mostmode- 
'  rate  spirit  amongst  their  ministers,  had  published 

an  apoU^  for  the  general  indination  of  that 
rarty  to  toe  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  lest  it  might  give  some  jealoumr  to 
their  own  king  of  their  inclination  to  rebdhon, 
and  of  tfadr  o[nmon  that  it  was  lawfrd  for  sub- 
jects to  take  up  arms  against  theor  prince; 
which,  be  said,  could  not  be  done  in  France 
without  manifest  rebellion,  and  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  God  for  the  manifest  breach  of 
his  commandments ;  because  theking  of  France 
is  an  absolute  king,  independent  upon  any  other 
authority.     But  that  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  was  of  another  nature; 
because  the  king  there  is  subordinate  to  the  par- 
liament, which  nath  authority  to  raise  arms  for 
du  idbrmation  of  religion,  or  for  the  executiiur 
the  pubBc  justice  of  the  kingdom  agunst  lu 
those  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  nation,  so  that 
the  war  might  be  just  there,  which  in  no  case 
could  be  warrantable  in  France." 
The  chancellor  told  the  king,  "that,  after  such 
an  indignity  offered  to  him,  and  to  his  crown, 
and  since  they  had  now  made  such  a  distinction 
between  the  episcopal  and  the  presbyterian  go- 
vernment, that  they  thought  the  professors  were 
not  of  the  same  religion,  his  going  to  Charenton 
could  not  be  without  this  effect,  that  it  would  be 
concluded  every  where,  that  his  majesty  had 
renounced  the  church  of  England,  and  betaken 
himself  to  that  of  Charenton,  at  least  that  he 
thought  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  indifferent; 
whic£  would  be  one  of  the  most  deadly  wounds 
to  the  dmrch  of  England  that  it  had  yet  ever 
•uffiered.**  "Hiese  reasons  prevailed  so  far  with 
the  king's  own  nBtmnl  aversion  from  what  had 
been  proposed,  that  he  declared  positively,  "he 
"  woiud  never  go  to  Charenton which  det^min- 
ation  eased  him  from  anv  farther  application  of  that 
people.  The  reproach  of  this  resolution  was  wholly 
charged  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as 
the  implacable  enemy  of  all  presbyterians,  and  as 
the  only  man  who  diverted  the  king  from  having  a 
^ood  opinion  of  them:  whereas  in  truth,  the  daUy 
information  he  rec^ved  from  the  king  himself  of 
their  barbarous  behaviour  in  Scotland  towards 
him,  and  of  their  insupportable  pride  and  pedantry 
in  thur  manners,  did  confirm  bun  in  the  judgment 
he  had  always  made  of  their  relifpon;  and  he  was 
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quiry  was  over,  be  WM  safely  tranaported  into 
France.  And  within  few  daya  after,  Masaey  had 
the  game  good  fortune,  to  the  grief  and  rexatwn 
of  the  very  soul  of  Cromwdl ;  who  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  those  two  persona. 

When  Middleton  came  to  the  kin^  to  Pana,  he 
brought  with  him  a  Uttle  Scottish  Ticar,  who  was 
known  to  the  king,  one  Mr.  Knox,  who  broogfat 
lettera  of  credit  to  his  majesty,  and  some  propMi- 
tions  from  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  other  de- 
spatches from  the  lords  in  the  Tower,  wifli  whom 
he  had  conferred  after  Middletonhadaacaped  from 
thence.  He  brtwghttherdation  of theterrorthat 
was  struck  into  the  hearts  of  that  whole  ration  by 
the  severe  proceedings  of  general  Monk,  to  whose 
care  (>omweU  had  committed  the  reduction  <rf  thst 
Idngdom,  upon  the  taking  of  Dundee,  where  pw- 
BOOB  of  all  degrees  and  quahties  were  put  to  the 
sword  for  many  hours  after  the  town  was  entered, 
and  all  left  to  plunder;  upon  wMch  all  other  places 
rendered.  All  men  complained  of  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  who  prosecuted  the  king's  Mends  with  the 
utmost  malice,  and  protected  and  preserved  the 
rest  according  to  his  desire.  He  gave  the  king 
assurance  from  the  most  considerable  persons,  who 
had  retired  into  the  Higbhmds,  "  that  they  wonid 
"  never  swerve  from  their  duty ;  and  that  t^ 
"  would  be  able,  during  the  winter,  to  infest  raw 
"  enemy  by  incursions  into  their  qoaiters ;  and 
"  that,  if  Middleton  might  be  sent  to  them  with 
"  some  supply  of  arms,  they  would  have  an  army 
"  ready  itfamst  the  spring,  strong  enough  to  meet 


the  more  grierous  to  tfaoae  of  that  profiBswm, 
because  they  could  not,  as  they  used  to  do  to  all 
those  who  opposed  and  crossed  them  in  that 
manner,  accuse  him  of  beuag  poiHBhly  affected, 
and  governed  by  the  pafosts ;  to  whom  they  knew 
he  was  equally  odious ;  and  the  queen's  knoning 
him  to  be  most  diaaffected  to  her  religion,  made 
her  wining  to  appear  most  displeased  for  hia  hin- 
dering the  king  from  going  to  Charenton. 

There  was  another  accident,  which  fell  out  at 
this  time,  and  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
foresaw  would  exceedingly  increase  the  queen's 
prejudice  to  him  ;  which  he  did  very  heartily  de- 
sire to  avoid*  and  to  recover  her  majesty's  fevour 
byaUthewaya  he  could  pursue  with  his  duty;  and 
did  never,  in  the  least  degree,  diqKwe  Ida  mues^ 
to  deny  any  thing  to  her  which  she  owned  the 
deure  of.  laeutenant  general  Middleton,  who 
bad  been  taken  prisoner  after  Worcester  fight, 
after  he  was  recovned  of  his  wounds  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  where  were 
lUcewiae  many  noble  persons  of  that  nation,  as  the 
earl  of  Crawford,  the  earl  of  Lautherdale,  and 
many  others.  But  as  they  of  the  parhament  had 
a  greater  reverence  for  Middleton  than  for  any 
other  of  that  nation,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  honour  and  courage,  and  much  the  best  offi- 
cer the  Scots  had,  so  they  had  a  hatred  of  him 
proportionable;  and  they  thought  they  had  him 
at  their  mercy,  and  mi^ht  proceed  against  him 
more  warrantably  for  his  life,  than  against  their 
other  prisoners ;  hecause  he  had  heretofore,  in  the 
bennnin^  of  the  war,  served  them;  and  though 
heliad  quitted  thdr  aervice  at  the  same  time  when 
they  casniered  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  made  thdr 
new  model,  and  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  thought 
best  for  himself,  yet  they  resolved  to  free  them- 
adves  from  any  farther  apprehennons  and  fear  of 
him:  to  that  purpose  they  erected  a  new  high 
court  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  some  persons  who 
had  been  troublesome  to  them,  and  eapedally 
Middleton  and  Massey. 

This  last,  after  he  ttad  escaped  from  Worceater, 
and  travelled  two  or  three  days,  found  himself  bo 
tormented  and  weakened  by  his  wounds,  that  being 
near  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  whose  lieut^ 
nant  colonel  he  had  been  in  the  bqnnning  of  the 
war,  and  being  well  known  to  lus  lady,  he  chose  to 
commit  himseu  to  her  rather  than  to  oer  husband ; 
hoping  that  in  honour  dm  would  have  found  some 
means  to  preserve  him.  But  the  kdy  had  only 
charily  to  cure  his  wounds,  not  courage  to  conceal 
bis  person ;  and  such  advertisements  were  given 
of  him,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  be  removed, 
he  was  likewise  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  destined  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  high  court  of  justice  bother 
with  Middleton,  for  the  future  security  of  the 
commonwealth. 

But  now  the  presbyterian  interest  shewed  itself, 
and  doubtlcBS,  in  enterprises  of  this  nature,  was 
very  powerful ;  having  in  all  places  persons  devoted 
to  them,  who  were  ready  to  obey  their  orders, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  of  their  party. 
And  the  time  approaehing  that  they  w«re  sore 
Middleton  waa  to  he  tried,  that  is,  to  oe  executed, 
they  gafe  him  so  good  and  particular  adratise- 
ment,  that  he  took  tua  leave  of  hia  friends  in  the 
Tower,  and  made  bis  escape ;  and  having  friends 
enough  to  shelter  him  in  London,  after  he  bad 
concealed  himself  Am  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
that  the  di^ence     tiie  first  examination  and  in- 


with'Monk."  He  said, "  be  was  addressed  from 
•*  Scotland  to  the  lords  in  the  Tower,  who  did  not 
"  then  know  that  Middleton  had  arrived  in  safety 
"  with  the  Wng;  and  therefore  they  had  com- 
"  manded  hhnTif  neither  Middleton  nor  the  lord 
"  Newburgh  were  about  his  majesty,  that  then  he 
"  should  repair  to  the  marqms  of  Onnond,  and 
*'  desire  him  to  present  him  to  the  king ;  but  that, 
"  having  found  both  those  lords  there,  he  bad 
"  made  no  farther  application  than  to  them,  who 
"  had  brought  him  to  bis  majesty."  He  told  the 
kmg, "  that  both  those  m  Scotland,  and  those  in 
"  the  Tower,  made  it  thrir  humble  request,  or 
"  rather  a  con(fition  to  his  majesty ;  that,  except 
"  it  were  granted,  they  woxdd  no  more  think  m 
"  serving  ms  majesty :  the  condition  was,  that 
"  whatever  ahonld  have  relation  to  his  service  in 
"  Scotland,  and  to  thrir  persons  who  were  to  ven- 
"  ture  Uiar  lives  in  it,  might  not  be  communicated 
"  to  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lord 
"  Jermyn,  or  the  lord  Wilmot.  They  professed 
"  all  duty  to  the  queen,  but  they  knew  she  had 
"  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  murquis  of  Ai^le; 
"  who  would  inf  alhbly  come  to  know  whatever  waa 
"  known  to  either  of  the  other." 

The  king  did  not  expect  that  any  notable  service 
could  be  performed  by  his  friends  in  Scotland  for 
his  advantage,  or  their  own  redemption ;  yet  did 
not  think  it  fit  to  seem  to  undervidue  the  profee- 
siona  and  overtures  of  those  who  had,  during  hia 
being  amongst  them,  made  all  possible  demon- 
stn^m  of  afflbction  and  duty  to  lum;  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  grant  any  thing  they  dosired;  wid 
BO  promised  not  to  communicate  any  tWng  of  what 
they  propos^  to  the  queen,  or  the  other  time 
lords.  But  since  they  proposed  present  despatchea 
to  be  made  of  commissions  and  letters,  he  wished 
them  to  consider,  whom  th^  would  be  w^inff  *« 
trust  in  the  performing  that  eorvice.  The  next 
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day  they  atteuded  his  m^esty  again,  and  desired, 
**  that  all  matters  relating  to  ^Mitland  m^ht  be 
"  consulted  by  his  m^esty  with  the  marquis  of 
"  Ormond,  the  lord  Newburgh^  and  the  chancellor 
*'  of  the  exchequer;  and  that  all  the  despatches 
"  might  be  made  by  the  chancellor;"  which  the 
jtiog  consented  to ;  and  bid  the  l<»:d  Newburgh  go 
with  them  to  hinii  and  let  lum  know  his  majesty's 
pkasura.  And  themnpon  the  lord  Newbuj^h 
bronglit  Middleton  to  the  chancellor ;  who  lud 
nern-  aaen  lua  fiKe  befbn. 

The  mtrgou  <rf  Ormond  and  Hu  duaceUor  of 
the  excheqiier  beUered  that  the  king  had  nothing 
at  this  time  to  do  but  to  be  quiet,  and  that  all  bis 
activity  was  to  conabt  in  carefully  avrnding  to  do 
any  thing,  that  migbt  do  him  hurt,  and  to  expect 
some  blessed  conjuncture  from  the  amity  of  Chris- 
tian  princes,  or  some  such  revolution  of  afiturs  in 
England  by  their  own  discontents,  and  divisions 
amongst  themselves,  as  might  make  it  seasonable 
for  his  m^esty  again  to  shew  himself.  And  there* 
fore  they  proposra  nothing  to  themselves  but  pa- 
tientiy  to  expect  one  of  those  conjunctures,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  to  behave  themselves  to  the 
queen,  that  without  being  received  into  her  trust 
and  confidence,  which  tney  did  not  affect,  they 
might  enjoy  her  grace  and  good  acceptation.  But 
the  desijpation  of  them  to  this  Scottish  intrigue, 
eroned  aUthis  imagination,  and  shook  that  found- 
ation of  peace  ana  tranquillity,  upon  wbich  they 
had  raised  their  present  Iu^ms  :  besides  that  the 
chancellra*  was  not  without  some  natural  prejudice 
to  the  ingenuity  and  nncerity  of  that  nation,  and 
therefore  he  went  presently  to  the  king,  aiul  be- 
songht  him  with  earnestness,  "that  he  m>uld  not 
*'  lay  that  burden  upon  him,  or  engage  him  in  any 
"  part  of  the  counsels  of  that  peopu."  He  put 
his  majesty  in  mind  of  *'  the  continued  avowed 
"  jealousy  and  displeasure  which  that  whole  party 

m  that  nation  bad  ever  had  agunst  him ;  and 
"  that  hie  mi^eety  very  well  knew,  that  those  no- 
**  ble  persooe  who  aerved  him  best  iriwn  he  was 
"  in  Scotland,  and  in  whose  affection  and  fidelity 
"  he  had  aUpOMiUe  eatiifecrion,  had  all  imagin- 
**  able  pnjawoB  against  him,  and  would  be  troo- 
"  bled  waea  tbey  should  bear  that  allthciriecivts 
"  were  conumtted  to  him.**  He  told  his  majes^, 
*'  this  trust  would  for  ever  deprive  him  of  all  hope 
"  of  the  queen's  &vour;  who  could  not  but  dis- 
"  rem  rt  within  three  or  four  days,  and,  by  the 
"  frequoit  resort  of  the  Scottish  Levite  to  mm,** 
(who  nad  the  vanity  to  desire  long  conferences 
with  him,)  that  there  was  some  secret  affiur  in 
"  hand  which  was  kept  from  her ;  and  she  would 
"  as  easily  discover,  uiat  the  chancellor  was  privy 
"  to  it,  by  his  reading  papers  to  his  majesty,  and 
"  his  signing  them;  and  would  from  thence  con- 
**  dude,  that  he  had  posoaded  hhn  to  exclude 
**  her  muesty  from  thai  trust;  whidi  she  would 
*'  never  forgive."  Upon  the  vrbolB,  he  Tenewed 
his  importunity,  "th^  he  might  be  ezeuaed  from 
"  this  confidence." 

The  king  heard  him  with  patirace  and  attention 
enoo^;  and  confessed,  "that  he  had  reason  not 
"  to  oe  solicitous  for  that  employment;  but  he 
"  wished  him  to  consider  withal,  that  he  must 
"  either  undertake  it,  or  that  his  majesty  must  in 
"  plain  terms  rqect  the  c«Teq>ondence,  and  by 
"  It  declare  that  he  would  no  farther  consider 
**  Scotland  a*  his  kingdom,  and  the  pecmle  aa  his 
**  BulgectSi  which,  he  said,  he  ibaagiit  he  mold 


'*  not  adviae  him  to  do.   If  his  majesty  enter* 
"  tained  i^  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  all  those 
"  transactions  could  pass  through  his  own  hand, 
"  or,  ^  they  could,  his  being  shut  up  so  long 
"  alone  wotud  make  the  same  discovery.  Whrnn 
"  then  should  he  trust  ?   The  lord  Newburgh,  it 
was  very  true,  was  a  very  honest  man,  and 
worthy  of  any  trust ;  but  as  was  not  a  counsel- 
lor, and  ncrthing  could  be  so  much  wondered 
at,  as  his  frequent  bong  shut  up  with 
"  and  more,  hia  omgmg  any  papers  to  him  to  be 
signed.  A«  to  the  general  praudlce  which  he 
conceiTed  was  against  him  by  that  nitien,"  his 
majesty  told  him,  "  the  nation  was  much  aUered 
"  since  be  had  to  do  with  them,  and  that  no  men 
*'  were  better  loved  by  them  now  than  th(^  who 
"  luul  from  the  beginning  been  &idiful  to  his 
"father  and  himself."    To  which  he  added, 
"  tlut  Middleton  had  the  least  in  him,  of  any 
"  infirmities  most  incident  to  that  nation,  tbht  he 
"  knew :  end  that  he  would  find  him  a  man  of 
"  great  honour  and  ingenuity,  with  whom  he 
"  would  be  well  pleased."    His  majesty  said, 
"  be  would  frankly  declare  to  his  mother,  that  he 
"  had  received  some  intell^ence  out  of  Scotland, 
"  and  that  he  waa  oUiged,  and  had^ven  his  word 
to  those  whoae  livee  would  be  forfnted  if  known, 
**  tibat  he  would  not  conuminicate  it  with  any  but 
"those  who  were  clkoaen^themadTCs;  and,  after 
"  this,  she  could  not  be  offended  irith  Ua  leserva- 
"  tion     and  concluded  wUh  a  f^acaous  conjura- 
tion  and  onnmand  to  the  chaocdlor,  "that  he 
"  ahoidd  cheoftJily  submit,  and  nndervo  that 
"  ployment ;  whidi,  he  assured  lum,  should  never 
"  oe  attended  with  prejudice  or  inconvauence  to 
"  him."  In  this  manner  he  submitted  hinuelf  to 
the  kin^s  disposal,  end  was  trusted  throughout 
that  afiair;  which  had  several  stages  in  the  years 
following,  and  did  produce  the  inocHiTenienceB  he 
had  foreseen,  and  rendered  him  so  unacceptable 
to  the  queen,  that  she  easily  entertained  tfaoae  pre- 
judices against  him,  which  those  she  meet  trustsd 
w«e  always  reedy  to  infiwe  into  her,  and  nnder 
which  he  waa  compelled  to  bear  many  hardships. 

lliis  nncomfortaUs  condition  of  the  king  was 
rendered  yet  more  deeper^,  by  the  atndts  and 
necessities  mto  wluch  the  French  court  was  about 
this  time  plunged :  so  that  they  who  hitherto  luid 
shewed  no  very  good  mH  to  assist  the  king,  were 
now  become  really  unable  to  do  it.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  behaved  themselves  so  refrac- 
torily to  all  their  king's  commands,  pressed  so 
importunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  princes,  and  so 
impatiently  for  the  remove  of  the  cardinal,  that 
the  cardinal  was  at  last  compeUed  to  persuade  the 

Sieen  to  consent  to  both :  and  so  buneelf  rid  to 
Bvre  de  Grace,  and  delivered  the  queen^s  warrant 
to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  after  a  short  conference 
with  die  prince  of  Cond£,  he  continued  his  own 
jmimey  towards  Germany,  and  passed  m  diqgnise, 
with  two  or  three  servants,  till  he  came  near  Co- 
logne, and  there  heiemainedat  a  honsebdtxiging 
to  th^  elector. 

When  the  princes  came  to  Paris,  they  had  re- 
ceived great  wekrane  frmn  the  paiUamsnt  and  the 
city;  and  instead  of  doang  with  the  cowt, which 
it  was  thought  they  would  nave  dom,  the  wound 
was  widened  without  any  hope  of  reconciliation : 
so  that  the  king  and  queen  regent  withdrew  from 
th^ce;  the  town  wasinanns;andfireandsward 
denoanced  qpunat  tha  cardinal;  his  goods  add  at 
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an  outcry;  and  a  price  Bet  upon  hie  head;  and  all 
peraoni  wlao  promaed  any  dnty  to  thdr  king, 
very  unaafe  in  Fuia.  During; 
all  thi^  titfi*  the  qiieen  of  Bngland  and  the  kingt 
with  thor  finniliea,  lonained  in  the  Loavre,  not 
knowing  whith«r  to  go,  nor  well  able  to  stay 
there;  uie  aaagnmenta,  which  had  been  made  for 
their  subsistence,  not  bong  paid  them :  and  the 
loose  people  <rf  the  town  begun  to  talk  of  the  duke 
of  York's  being  in  arms  against  them.  But  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  under  whose  name  all  the  dia- 
orders  were  committed,  and  the  prince  of  Cond£, 
visited  our  king  and  queen  with  many  professionB 
of  civility ;  but  those  were  shortly  abated  likewise, 
when  the  French  king's  arm_y  came  upon  one  side 
of  the  town,  and  the  Spamsh,  with  the  duke  of 
Lomun's,  upon  the  other.  The  French  army 
thooght  they  had  the  enemy  upon  an  advantage, 
and  desiied  to  have  a  battle  with  them;  whiditiu 
othv  declined;  all  which  tame,  the  court  had  an 
underhand  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Lonun;  and, 
upon  a  day  apptnnted,  the  French  king  sent  to  the 
kmg  of  ^gland,  to  deeire  him  to  confer  with  the 
duke  of  Lorrain;  who  lay  then  with  his  army 
within  a  mile  of  t^ie  town.  There  was  no  reason 
visible  for  that  deeire,  nor  could  it  be  conceived, 
that  his  majesty's  inteixiosition  could  be  of  mo- 
ment :  yet  his  majesty  knew  not  how  to  refuse  it ; 
but  immediately  went  to  the  place  aasigned;  where 
he  found  both  armies  drawn  up  in  battalia  within 
cannon  shot  of  each  other.  Upon  his  majesty's 
coming  to  the  duke  of  Xjorrain,  the  treaty  was 
again  received,  and  messages  sent  between  the 
duke  and  marshal  Tnrenne.  In  fine,  the  night 
iqiproaching,  both  armiea  drew  off  from  their 
ground,  and  bis  nu^eety  fetnmed  to  the  Louvre; 
and  before  the  next  morning,  the  treaty  was  fin- 
ished between  the  court  and  the  dnke  «  Lomin ; 
and  he  marched  away  with  hia  whole  army  towards 
Flanders,  and  left  the  Spaniarda  to  support  the 
parliament  against  the  power  of  the  Frencn  army ; 
which  advanced  upon  them  with  that  resolution, 
that,  though  they  defended  themselves  very  bravely, 
and  the  ^nce  of  Cond£  did  the  office  of  a  brave 
seneral  m  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceaux,  and  at 
the  port  St.  Antoine,  in  ^ich  f^ces  many  gallant 
persons  of  both  sides  were  slain,  they  had  been  all 
cut  off,  if  the  city  had  not  been  prevuled  with  to 
suffer  them  to  retire  into  it ;  which  they  had  no 
mind  to  do.  And  thereupon  the  king's  army 
retired  to  their  old  post,  four  leagues  off",  and  at- 
tended future  advantaf^ :  the  long  having  a  verv 
great  party  m  the  jnrhanient  and  the  citv,  which 
whorred  the  reeeiTing  and  entertaining  tne  Span- 
iards into  their  bowdi. 

This  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Lorrun  htoTa  the 
neck  of  the  prince  of  Condi's  design.  He  knew 
well  he  shoidd  not  be  long  able  to  retain  the  duke 
of  Orleans  from  treating  vrith  the  court,  or  keep 
the  Frisians  at  hiidevroon;  and  that  dte  duke  de 
Beanfort,  whom  they  had  made  governor  of  Paris, 
would  be  weary  of  the  contention.  For  the  pre- 
sent, they  were  all  incensed  against  the  duke  of 
Lorrain ;  and  were  well  enough  contented  that  the 
people  should  believe,  that  this  defection  in  the 
duke  was  wrought  by  the  activity  and  interpoei- 
tbn  of  the  kin^^  of  England ;  and  they  who  did 
know  that  hia  mterest  could  not  have  produced 
that  effect,  conld  not  tell  how  to  inteiprrt  lua  ma- 
jei^'a  jonn^  to  apeak  wiA  the  dnke  in  so  nn- 
•eannable  a  conjuncture:  so  that  u  the  peo[de 


expressed,  and  used  all  the  insolent  reproaches 
against  the  Enriiah  court  at  the  Louvre,  and 
loudly  direatenea  to  be  revenged,  so  neither  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  nor  the  prince  of  Cond£,  made 
any  vint  there,  or  expressed  the  least  civffity  to- 
wards it.  In  truth,  our  king  and  queen  did  not 
think  themselves  out  of  duigat,  nor  stirred  out 
the  Louvre  for  many  days,  until  the  French  court 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  provide  for  Umi  se- 
curity, by  advising  the  king  and  queen  to  remove, 
and  assi^ed  St.  Germain's  to  them  for  their  retreat. 
Then  his  majesty  sent  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
prince  of  Ckind^  "that  their  purpose  was  to  leave 
"  the  town  :*'  upon  which  there  was  a  guard  that 
attended  them  out  of  the  town  in  the  evening; 
which  could  not  be  got  to  be  in  readiness  till  then ; 
and  they  were  ahoruy  after  met  by  sometroops  of 
horse  sent  hv  the  French  king,  which  conducted 
them  by  torca-firiit  to  St.  Qeimain'i  j  where  Hbej 
arrived  about  midnight;  and renuuned  there  with- 
out any  diaturbance,  till  Paria  was  leduced  to  that 
king's  obedience. 

u  ia  a  very  hard  thing  for  peoplewho  have  no- 
thing to  do,  to  forbear  doing  something  which 
they  ought  not  to  do;  and  the  king  might  well 
hope  that,  since  he  had  nothing  else  left  to  enjoy, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  quiet  and  repose ;  and  that 
a  court  which  had  notoing  to  give,  might  have 
been  free  from  faction  and  ambition;  whilst  every 
man  had  composed  himself  to  bear  the  ill  fortune 
he  was  reduced  to  for  consdence  sake,  which 
every  man  [uretended  to  be  his  case,  with  submis- 
sion and  content,  till  it  should  please  God  to  buoy 
up  the  king  from  the  lowness  he  was  in ;  who  in 
truth  suffered  much  more  than  any  body  else. 
But  whilst  there  arecourtsin  tiieworh),  emulation 
and  ambition  will  be  inaepaiaMe  from  ibmii  and 
kings  who  have  nothing  to  give,  shall  be  pressed 
to  prondae;  triiich  oftentimes  proves  more  incon- 
venient and  mischievoas  dian  any  present  (pfts 
could  be,  because  they  alwi^s  draw  on  more  of 
the  same  title  and  presence ;  and  as  they  who  re- 
ceive the  favours,  are  not  the  more  satisfied,  so 
they  who  are  not  paid  in  the  same  kind,  or  who, 
out  of  modesty  and  discretion,  forbear  to  make 
such  suits,  are  grieved  and  offended  to  see  the 
vanity  and  presumption  of  bold  men  so  unseaaon- 
ably  gratified  and  encouraged. 

The  king  found  no  benefit  [of  this  Idnd]  in 
being  stripped  of  all  hia  domimons,  and  all  his 
power.  Men  were  as  importunate,  as  hath  been 
said  before,  for  honours,  and  offices,  and  revenues, 
as  if  they  could  have  taken  possession  of  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  granted,  though  but  by 
promise:  and  men  who  would  not  have  had  the 
seumption  tA  have  adced  the  same  thing,  if  the 
ig  had  been  in  England,  thought  it  very  iusti- 
fiable  to  demand  it,  oecause  he  was  not  there; 
eino!  there  were  so  many  liazarda  that  they  should 
never  live  to  enjoy  what  he  promised.  The  vex- 
ations he  undowent  of  this  kind  cannot  be  ex- 
38sed ;  and  whosoever  succeeded  not  in  his  un- 
reasonable desires,  imputed  it  only  to  the  ill  nature 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  concluded, 
that  he  alone  obstructed  it,  because  they  always 
received  veiy  gracious  answers  from  his  majesty : 
so  that  though  his  wants  were  as  visible  and  no- 
torious as  any  man's,  and  it  appeared  he  got  no- 
thing for  himself,  he  paid  very  dear  in  his  peace 
and  -quiet  for  the  credit  and  interest  he  was  thought 
to  have  with  his  marter. 
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llie  Ifvd  VSniot  had,  by  the  opportUBity  <rf  his 
late  conversation  with  the  king  in  his  escape, 
drawn  manjr  kind  expressions  from  his  majesty ; 
and  he  thougU  he  could  not  be  too  st^itous  to 
procure  such  a  testimony  of  Iwi  grace  and  fiavour, 
as  miffht  distinguish  bun  from  other  men,  and 
publish  the  esteem  the  king  had  of  him.  There- 
fore he  importuned  his  majesty  that  he  would 
make  him  an  earl,  referring  the  time  of  his  crea- 
tion to  his  majesty's  own  choice :  and  the  modesty 
of  this  reference  prevailed;  the  king  well  knowing, 
that  the  same  honour  would  be  desired  on  the  be- 
half of  another,  by  one  whom  he  should  be  unwil- 
hng  to  deny.  But  since  it  was  not  asked  for  the 
present  he  pronused  to  do  it  in  a  time  that  should 
ajmear  to  be  convenient  for  his  senrioe. 

There  were  projects  of  another  kind,  which  were 
much  more  troublesome ;  in  which  the  projectors 
still  considered  themselves  in  the  first  place,  and 
what  their  condition  mifht  prove  to  be  by  the 
anccess.  The  duke  of  '^rk  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  fatigue  of  the  war,  that  he  thought  his 
condition  very  agreeable;  but  his  servants  did  not 
like  that  course  of  life  so  well,  at  least  desired  so 
far  to  improve  it,  that  they  might  reap  some  ad- 
vantages to  themselves  out  of  his  overplus.  Sir 
John  Berkley  was  now,  upon  the  death  of  the  lord 


an  avernon  finwa  marriage,  and  the  connderation 
of  the  fortune,  and  the  circumstances  which  mi^riit 
attend  it,  made  it  not  the  less  acceptaUe;  yet  he 
made  no  other  answer  to  it,  "  than  that  be  must 
"  &st  know  the  king's  and  queen's  judgment  ik 
"  it,  before  he  could  take  any  resolution  what  to 
"  do."  Upon  which  sir  John  undertook,  with 
his  highness's  approbation,  to  propose  it  to  tiieir 
majesties  himself,  and  accordingly  first  spoke  with 
the  queen,  enlarging  on  all  the  oenefit  which  pro- 
bably might  attend  it. 

It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  first  overture 
and  attem[^  had  not  been  made  without  her  ma- 
jesty's privity  and  approbation;  for  the  lord  Jsr- 
mynhad  been  no  leas  active  m  the  contrivance 
than  nr  John  Beritley :  yet  her  maies^  refused 
to  deliver  any  opinion  in  it,  till  she  Knew  the 
king's ;  and  so  at  last,  after  the  young  lady  her- 
selfhad  been  spoken  to,  his  majesty  was  informed 
of  it,  and  bis  approbation  desired ;  with  which  he 
was  not  well  pleased;  and  yet  was  unwilling  to 
use  his  authority  to  obstruct  what  was  looked 
upon  as  so  great  a  benefit  and  advantage  to  his 
brother;  though  he  did  not  dissemble  hu  opinion 
of  their  presumption  who  undertook  to  enter  upon 
treaties  of  that  nature,  wOh  the  same  liberty  as  if 
it  concerned  only  their  own  kindred  and  aUies : 


Byron,  by  which  the  duke  was  deprived  of  a  very  j  however,  he  was  verv  reserved  in  saying  what  he 


good  servant,  become  the  superior  of  his  family, 
and  called  himsdf,  without  anv  authority  for  it, 
hUendant  de*  i^aireM  de  stm  auetie  royalej  had 
the  management  of  all  his  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments; ud  all  the  rest  depended  upon  him.  He 
d^red,  by  all  ways,  to  get  a  better  revenue  for 
Us  maider,  than  the  small  pension  he  received  from 
Franfee ;  and  thought  no  expedient  so  proper  for 
hhn,  as  a  wife  of  a  great  and  noble  fortune ;  which 
he  presumed  he  should  have  the  managing  of. 

"Diere  was  then  a  lady  in  the  town,  nuidemoi- 
selle  de  Longue^'ille,  the  daughter  of  tiie  duke  de 
Longueville  by  his  first  wife,  oy  whom  she  was  to 
inherit  a  very  fair  revenue,  and  had  titie  to  a  very 
conuderable  sum  of  money,  which  her  father  was 
obliged  to  account  for:  so  that  she  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  marriages 
in  France,  in  respect  of  her  fortune ;  in  respect  of 
her  pers<Hi  not  at  all  attractive,  bdng  a  lady  of 
a  very  low  stature,  and  that  stature  no  d^;ree 
atnugnt.  Tlus  lady  nr  John  deugned  for  the 
duke;  and  treated  with  those  ladies  who  were 
nearest  to  her,  and  had  been  trusted  with  the  edu- 
cation  of  her,  before  he  mentioned  it  to  his  royal 
highness.  Then  he  persuaded  him,  "that  all 
**  lu>pea  in  Euj^and  were  desperate :  tiiat  the  go- 
"  vemment  was  so  settied  there,  that  it  could 
"  never  be  shaken;  so  that  his  highness  must 
"  think  of  no  other  fortune  than  wlut  he  should 
'*  make  by  bis  sword :  that  he  was  now  upon  the 
**  stage  where  be  must  act  out  his  life,  ana  that  he 
"  should  do  well  to  think  of  providing  a  civil  for- 
"  tune  for  himself,  as  well  as  a  mamal ;  which 
"  could  only  be  by  marriage :"  and  then  spoke  of 
mademoiselle  de  Longuenlk,  and  made  her  for- 
tune at  least  equal  to  what  it  was ;  "  which,"  he 
■aid,  "when  onoe  his  highness  was  possessed  of,  he 
"  might  sellj  and  thereby  raise  money  to  pay  an 
"  army  to  invade  En^and,  and  so  might  become 

the  restorer  of  the  king  his  brother ;  this  he 
"  thought  very  practicabw,  if  his  highness  seri- 
'*  ously  and  hnrtily  would  endeavour  it."  The 
duke  was  not  so  far  broken  with  age  as  to  have 


thought  of  it.  Whilst  his  majesty  was  in  delibe- 
ration, bU  the  ways  were  taken  to  discover  what 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  jud^pment  was ; 
and  the  lord  Jennyn  tcpcSte  to  him  of  it,  aa  a  maU 
ter  that  would  not  admit  any  doubt  on  the  kin^s 
part,  otherwise  than  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
It  to  pass,  in  r^ard  the  lady's  Men(u  would  not 
without  great  difficulty  be  induced  to  give  th^ 
consent.  But  the  chuicellor  could  not  he  drawn 
to  make  any  other  answer,  than,  "  that  it  was  a 
"  subject  so  much  above  his  comprehension,  and 
"  the  consequences  might  be  such,  that  he  had 
"  not  the  amoition  to  desire  to  be  consulted  with 
"  upon  it ;  and  that  less  than  the  king's  command 
'*  should  not  induce  lum  to  enter  upon  the  dia- 
"  course  of  it." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  queen  sent  for  him ; 
and  seeming  to  complain  of  the  importunity,  which 
was  used  towards  Bar  in  that  anair,  and  as  if  it 
were  not  ^[ratefiil  to  ha,  asked  what  hia 
ofdnion  of  It  was  7  Toi^iidi  he  answered,  **that 
"  he  did  not  understand  tiie  convenience  of  it  so 
"  well,  as  to  judge  whether  it  were  like  to  be  of 
"  benefit  to  the  auke  of  York :  but  he  thought, 
"  that  neither  the  king,  nor  her  majesty,  should 
"  be  willing  that  the  atat  apparent  of  the  crown 
"  should  be  married  before  the  king  himsdf;  or 
"  that  it  should  be  in  any  woman's  power  to  say, 
"  that,  if  tiiere  were  but  one  person  dead,  she 
"  should  be  a  queen :"  with  which  her  majesty, 
who  no  doubt  did  love  the  king  with  all  possible 
tenderness,  seemed  to  be  moved,  as  if  it  had  hem 
a  consideration  she  had  not  thought  of  before ; 
and  said,  with  some  warmth,  "tl^t  she  would 
"  never  give  her  consemt  that  it  should  be  so." 
However,  this  anromait  was  quickly  made  known 
to  the  duke  oi  York,  and  sevend  ^osaes  made 
upon  it,  to  the  reproach  of  the  chancellor :  yet  it 
nude  such  an  impresnon,  that  diere  were  then  aa 
active  endeavours  to  find  a  convemrait  wife  for  the 
king  himself,  and  mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  first  wife,  who,  in  the 
ri(^  ether  mother,  was  dceady  powwed  of  ibe 
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Mr  inlHritinee  of  the  dudiy  vi  Mompenricr,  wu 
tbofuht  of.  To  this  the  qneeii  wm  mndi  inclised, 
anduekii^luiiuelfnotamse;  both  tookisg  too 
much  Hpm  the  jrdief  it  mi^ht  gin  to  hit  preeent 
necMutiea,  and  the  ooaraueiice  of  hmiag  a  idace 
t»  r^wee  in,  aa  kms  aa  the  storm  sbonld  continue. 
The  ehanceUor  of  toe  exchequer  had  no  thought, 
by  the  coachuioa  he  had  made  in  the  other  over- 
tare,  to  hare  dravn  on  thia  propomtion;  and  the 
nuirqius  of  Onnond  and  he  were  no  leas  troubled 
with  this,  than  vith  the  former ;  which  made  than 
be  looked  upon  aa  men  of  contradiction. 

Ilie^  fefwesentedtotheking,  "that,  aa  it  could 
**  admmiiter  only  some  competency  towards  hie 
"  preaent  aabaiatence,  so  it  might  exceedingly 
"  prejudice  hia  future  ht^ws,  ud  alienate 
**  aSraiau  of  lua  frienda  m  Enghuid :  that  ^ 
"  lady  TO  ddarthui  he  by  aome  jean;  whit^ 
"  was  an  exception  amoDget  private  peraolu ;  and 
"  had  beeK  obaerved  not  to  be  promeroas  to 
**  Idnn:  thathiainigeB^miutezpectto  Mpresaed 
"  to  uutae  tiiiDga  in  poiiit  of  religion  which  he 
^'  could  new  oonsant  to;  and  yet  he  should  un- 
"  de^  the  aame  ^aadvantage  aa  if  he  had  con- 
"  seated,  by  many  men's  bweving  he  had  done 
"  so."   They  besought  him  "  to  set  his  heart  en- 

tirely  upon  the  recovery  of  Ehigland,  and  to  in- 
"  dulge  to  nothing  that  might  reasonably  obstruct 
**  that,  either  by  making  hnn  less  intent  upcm  it, 
"  or  cieatinff  new  difScolties  in  the  pursuing 
"  it."  Uu  m^ty  assured  them,  "  that  hie  heart 
"  was  aetiq»n  notfaii^  else;  and,  if  he  had  incli- 
**  nation  to  tbia  marriaga,  it  waa  because  he  be- 
'*  Bend  it  mi^  midi  fiaalitata  the  other:  that 
"  he  lodnd  not  iqion  her  fortune,  whkhwaa  nry 
"  great,  aa  an  annual  aiqipnt  to  lum,  but  aa  a 
**  atodc  that  ahodU  ba  at  ma  diaposal;  by  aale 
"  whereof  he  night  raise  money  enouf^  to  raise  a 

good  army  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  hia  king- 
"  donu :  and  that  he  would  be  well  assured,  tlwt 
"  it  should  bs  in  his  power  to  make  that  use  of 
"  it,  before^  would  be  engaged  in  the  treaty:  that 
"  he  had  no  apprehension  m  the  pressures  which 
"  would  be  made  in  matters  of  religion ;  because, 
"  if  the  lady  did  once  consent  to  the  marriaffe,  she 
"  would  ansct  nothing  but  what  might  advance 

the  reconry  of  his  domini<His ;  which  she  would 
"  i^oicklj  understand  any  unreasonable  conces- 
"  flioiM  in  religion  could  never  do."  In  a  word, 
hia  nuyesty  disconred  enough  to  let  them  see  that 
he  atood  wry  wall  inclined  to  the  overture  itself; 
which  gan  tham  trouble*  aa  a  tU^  which,  in 
many  reepecta,  waa  like  to  pron  nry  inconvenient. 

But  tofff  were  quickly  fimd  from  that  appre- 
hension. The  lady  carried  herself  in  that  manner, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  so  oflfen- 
aively  to  the  French  court,  having  g^nn  fire  her- 
self to  the  cannon  in  the  Bastila  iqioa  the  king  at 
the  port  St.  Antoine,  and  done  so  many  reproof- 
full  tluDge  against  the  French  king  and  queen, 
that  the^  no  sooner  heard  of  this  uacouree,  but 
they  qmckly  put  an  end  to  it ;  the  cardinal  having 
lOD^  resolved,  that  our  king  should  never  owe  any 
part  of  his  restitution  to  any  countenance  or  as- 
ustance  he  should  receive  from  France;  and,  from 
the  same  conduaion,  the  like  end  was  pot  to  all 
overtures  iriuch  had  concerned  the  duke  ^  York 
and  the  other  kdy. 

Thm  «M|  dmuyafto-,  an  unexpected  aooident, 
that  aeemad  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  s^rs 
of  Christaidoaii  which  many  vwy  reaaonably 


b^eved,  might  have  proved  advantageons  to  the 
kin^r-  Hw  parliament,  aa  aom  as  they  had  settled 
theu-  commonwealth,  and  had  no  enemy  they 
feared,  had  aentunbaaaadora  tothdraiBter  republic, 
the  Stales  <rf  the  United  Flrovmeea,  to  invite  them 
to  enter  into  a  stricter  alliance  iHth  them,  and, 
upon  the  matter,  to  be  aa  one  commonwealth,  and 
to  have  one  interest.  Hiey  were  received  in  Hol- 
land with  all  imaginable  respect,  and  as  great  ex- 
preseions  made,  aa  could  he,  of  an  equal  desire 
that  a  finn  union  might  be  established  between 
the  two  commonwealtha :  and,  for  the  forming 
thereof,  peraima  were  appomted  to  treat  with  the 
ambasmdors ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
ter that  would  eaefly  succeed,  Rtnce  the  prince  of 
Oran{^,  who  could  have  given  powerfid  obstruc- 
tionB  m  sneh  eases,  was  now  dead,  and  all  thoae 
who  adhered  to  him  diacoBntenaneed,  and  removed 
from  places  oftmat  and  power  in  all  the  pnmnces, 
and  his  son,  an  in&nt,  own  after  tiie  dnlh  of  hia 
father,  at  the  mercy  of  the  States  even  for  fan  sop* 
port;  the  two  dowagers,  \m  mother  and  gtana- 
raother,  having  great  jointures  out  of  the  estate, 
and  the  rest  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  vast 
debts.  In  the  traaty,  Saint-Jolm,  who  had  the 
whole  trust  of  the  embassy,  being  very  powerful 
in  the  parliament,  and  tiie  known  confident  of 
Cromwell,  pressed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  must 
disunite  them  from  all  their  other  alliea :  so  dut, 
for  the  fnendship  of  England,  th^  must  lose  the 
Aiendship  of  all  other  princes,  and  yet  lose  manr 
other  advantages  in  trade,  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  which  they  aaw  the  younger  and  more  pow- 
erful oommouwealdk  would  in  a  short  time  d^»in 
them  of.  Hus  die  States  could  not  digest,  .and 
used  idl  the  ways  tluy  ondd  to  £vert  t^n  from 
insisting  upon  so  unreasonable  conditions;  and 
made  many  large  overtures  and  concessions,  which 
had  never  Deen  granted  by  them  to  the  greatest 
kings,  and  were  inlling  to  quit  some  advantages 
they  had  enjoyed  by  afi  the  treaties  with  tiie  crown 
of  England,  and  to  yield  other  considerable  bene- 
fits which  ^ey  always  before  denied  to  nrant. 

But  this  would  not  satisfy,  nor  would  the  am- 
bassadors recede  from  any  particular  they  had 
proposed :  so  that,  after  some  months'  stay,  dur- 
ing which  time  thev  received  many  afironta  from 
some  Enghsh,  and  from  others,  they  returned 
with  great  preaenta  from  the  States,  but  without 
any  effect  by  the  treaty,  or  entering  into  any  terms 
of  alliance,  md  with  die  extreme  indignation  isS 
Saini4ohn ;  irfiicfa  be  manifested  aa  aoon  o  he 
returned  to  the  pariiammt;  lAo,  disdaining  like- 
wias  to  find  themsdvea  undervalued,  (^dosA  is,  not 
valued  above  ^  the  world  besides,)  presently 
entered  upon  counsds  how  they  might  discoun- 
tenance and  control  the  trade  of  Hdland,  and 
increase  their  own. 

Hereupon  they  made  that  ordinance,  that  "  in- 
"  hibita  all  fordgn  ships  from  bringing  in  any 
"  merchandise  or  commodities  into  England,  but 
"  such  as  were  the  proceed  or  growth  of  thmr 
"  own  countiT,  upon  the  penalty  of  forfature  of 
"  all  such  ships.*'  This  indeed  concerned  all 
other  countries ;  but  it  did,  upon  the  matto',  to- 
tally suppresa  all  trade  -wAi  Holland,  idiidi  had 
very  little  inerchan£ae  (rf'the  growth  of  their  own 
country,  hut  lud  used  to  brin^  in  thor  ahipa  the 
growth  of  all  other  kingdoms  in  the  world;  wina 
mnn  France  and  Spain,  spices  frimi  the  Indiea, 
and  dl  commo^ties  from  all  other  conntries; 
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which  they  most  now  do  no  more.  The  Dutch 
ambasflador  ezpoBtulated  thia  matter  very  warmlji 
"  as  a  breach  oi  commerce  and  amity,  which  could 
*'  not  consist  with  the  peace  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  that  his  masters  could  not  look 
"  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  a  declaration  of  war." 
The  parUament  answered  him  superciliously, 
*'  that  his  masters  might  take  it  in  what  manner 
**  th^  pleased;  bnt  they  knew  what  was  beat  for 
"  their  own  state,  and  would  not  repeal  laws  to 
**  gratify  their  neifjfhbours and  caused  the  act 
to  be  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  se- 
Terity. 

The  United  Provinces  now  discerned,  that  they 
had  raised  an  enemy  that  was  too  powerful  for 
them,  and  that  would  not  be  treated  as  the  crown 
had  been.  However,  they  conld  not  believe  it 
possible,  that  in  the  in&ncy  of  their  republic, 
and  when  their  ^orermnent  was  manifestly  odious 
to  all  the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  people  generally  weary  of  the  taxes  and 
hnpositions  upon  the  nation  for  the  support  of 
their  land-armies,  the  parliament  would  venture 
to  increase  thoss  taxes  and  impositions  propor- 
tionably  to  maintain  a  new  war  at  sea,  at  so  vast 
an  expense,  as  could  not  be  avwded ;  and  ther»> 
fore  that  th^  only  made  show  of  tins  courage 
to  amuse  and  tenify  than.  However,  at  ue 
spring,  Aey  set  out  a  fleet  stronger  than  of  course 
they  used  to  do ;  iriiich  made  no  impression  upon 
the  &iglish;  who  never  suspected  that  the  Dutch 
dnrst  enter  into  a  war  irith  them.  Besides  that 
they  were  confident  no  such  counsel  and  resolu- 
tion could  be  taken  on  a  sudden,  and  without 
thur  having  first  notice  of  it,  they  having  several 
of  the  States  General,  and  more  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  very  devoted  to  them.  And  tiierefore 
they  increased  not  their  expeoBe,  but  sent  out 
their  usual  fleet  fdrtiieffuara  of  the  coast  at  their 
Mason,  and  with  no  other  instructions  than  they 
had  been  accnstomed  to. 

"Hie  council  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  which 
governed  the  maritime  affairs,  without  communi- 
cation with  the  States  General,  gave  thdr  inBtruc- 
tions  to  the  admiral  Van  Trump,  "that  when  he 
**  met  any  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  he  should 
**  not  stnke  to  them,  nor  shew  them  any  other 
"  respect  than  what  they  received  from  them ; 
"  ana  if  the  English  expostulated  t&e  matter,  ^ey 
"  shoald  answer  frankly,  that  the  respect  they 
**  had  formerly  shewed  upon  those  eocouotera, 
"  was  because  the  ships  were  the  king's,  and  for 
**  the  good  intelligence  they  had  with  the  crown; 
'*  \mX  they  had  no  reason  to  continue  the  same  in 
**  this  alteration  of  government,  except  there  were 
"  some  stipulation  between  them  to  tnat  purpose : 
"and  if  this  answer  did  not  satisfy,  butuiat  force 
"  was  used  towards  them,  th^  should  defend 
**  themselves  mth  thdr  utmost  vigour.**  These 
instructions  were  very  secret,  and  never  suspected 
by  the  English  commanders ;  who  had  their  old 
instructions  to  oblige  all  foreign  vessels  to  strike 
sail  to  them;  which  had  never  been  refused  by 
any  nation. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  year 
165a,  that  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  above 
forty  sail,  under  the  command  of  Van  Trump> 
rode  at  anchor  in  Dover  road,  being  ^iven  by  a 
strong  wind,  as  they  pretended,  from  the  Flanders 
coast,  when  the  Enghsh  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Blake,  of  a  much  less  number,  speared  in 


new;  upon  wluch  the  Dutch  weighed  anchor, 
and  put  out  to  sea,  without  striking 'thdr  flag; 
which  Blake  observing,  caused  three  guns  to  be 
fired  without  any  ball.  It  was  then  observed, 
that  there  was  an  express  ketch  came,  at  the  very 
time,  from  Holland,  on  board  their  admiral ;  and 
it  was  then  conceived,  that  he  had,  by  that  express, 
received  more  positive  orders  to  fisnt;  ftHT,  upon 
the  arrival  of  that  express,  he  tacked  about,  and 
bore  directly  towards  the  English  fleet;  and  Um 
three  guns  were  no  sooner  fired,  but,  in  contempt 
of  the  advertisement,  he  discharged  one  un^ 
gun  from  his  poop,  and  hung  out  a  red  flag ;  uid 
came  up  to  the  Engliab  admiral,  and  gave  him  a 
broadside ;  with  wluch  he  killed  many  of  his  men, 
and  hurt  his  ship.  With  which  though  Blake 
was  surprised,  as  not  expecting  such  an  assault, 
he  deferred  not  to  give  him  the  same  rude  saluta- 
tion ;  and  so  both  fleets  were  forthwith  engaged 
in  a  very  fierce  encounter;  wluch  continued  for 
the  space  of  four  hours,  till  the  night  parted  them, 
after  the  loss  of  miurh  blood  on  both  sides.  On 
the  part  of  the  Dutch,  they  lost  two  ships,  whereof 
one  was  sunk,  and  the  ouer  taken,  with  both  tiie 
captains,  and  near  two  hundred  prisoners.  On 
the  English  ride  there  were  many  slain,  and  more 
wonnded,  bnt  no  ^p  lost,  nor  officer  of  name. 
Whsoi  &e  morning  appeared,  the  Dutch  were 
gone  to  their  coast.  adA  thus  the  war  was  en- 
tered into,  before  it  was  suspected  in  England. 

With  what  consideration  soever  the  Dutch  had 
embarked  themselves  in  this  sudden  enterprise,  it 
quickly  appeared  they  had  taken  very  ill  measures 
of  the  people's  affections.   For  the  news  of  tiiia 
conflict  no  sooner  arrived  in  Holland,  but  there 
was  the  most  general  consternation,  amons«t  all 
sorts  of  men,  t^t  can  be  imagined;  and  the  States 
themselves  were  so  much  troubled  at  it,  that,  with 
marvellous  expedition,  they  despatched  two  extra- 
ordinary ambassadors  into  England;  by  whom 
i  they  protested,  "  thfd  the  late  unhappy  engage- 
,  "  ment  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  common- 
,  "  wealths  had  happened  withont  thor  knowledge 
i  "  and  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  lords  the  Statw 
;  "  General :  HobX,  they  had  received  the  fatal  tidinga 
j    of  so  rash  an  attempt  and  action,  mth  amaie- 
"  ment  and  astonishment;  and  that  they  had  im- 
"  mediately  entered  into  consultation,  how  they 
"  might  best  close  this  fresh  bleeding  wound,  and 
"  to  avoid  the  farther  efiusion  of  Christian  blood, 
"  so  much  desired  by  the  enemies  of  both  states : 
"  and  therefore  they  most  eamestiy  desired  them, 
"  by  their  mutual  concurrence  in  religion,  and  by 
"  their  mutual  love  of  liberty,  that  nothing  might 
"  be  done  with  passion  and  heat ;  which  might 
"  widen  the  breacn ;  but  that  they  might  speemly 
"  recrive  aiuh  an  answer,  that  thiere  nnght  be  no 
**  farther  obstruction  to  tlw  trade  of  both  commoni- 
«  wealtha." 

To  which  tiiis  answer  was  presentiy  retnined  to 
them,  "that  the  dvility  which  they  had  always 
"  shewed  towards  the  States  of  the  United  Fto- 
"  vinces  was  so  notorious,  that  nothing  was  more 
"  strange  than  the  ill  return  they  had  made  to 
"  them :  that  the  extraordinary  preparations  which 
*'  thev  had  made,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
"  without  any  apparent  necessity,  and  the  mstruc- 
"  tions  which  had  been  given  to  their  seamen, 
"  had  administered  too  much  cause  to  believe 
'*  that  the  lords  the  States  General  the  United 
**  nnrincH  had  a  puvpoee  to  usurp  the  known 
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*'  right  which  the  English  have  to  the  seas,  and 
"  to  destroy  their  fleets ;  which,  under  the  pro- 
**  tection  oif  the  Almighty,  are  their  walls  and 
"  hulwarks ;  that  ao  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 
**  invasion  of  any  powerful  enemy :  therefore  they 
**  thought  themselves  obliged  to  endeavour,  by 
"  God's  assistance,  to  seek  reparation  for  the  in- 
"  juries  and  damage  thCT  had  already  recdved, 
"  and  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future :  however, 
*'  they  should  never  be  without  an  intention  and 
*'  desire,  that  some  e^ctual  means  might  be  found 
'*  to  establish  a  good  peace,  unioh,  and  right  un- 
"  derstandioff  between  the  two  nations." 

With  this  haughty  answer  they  vigorously  pro- 
secuted their  revenge,  and  commanded  Blake  pre- 
sently to  sail  to  the  northward;  it  beln^  then  the 
season  of  the  year  for  the  great  fishenes  of  the 
Dutch  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  isles 
of  Orkney,  (by  the  benefit  wbereof  they  drive  a 
great  part  of  their  trade  over  Europe ;)  where  he 
now  found  their  multitude  of  fishinff  boats,  guard- 
ed by  twelve  ships  of  war;  all  wnich,  with  the 
fish  they  had  maoe  ready,  he  brought  away  with 
him  as  good  prize. 

When  Blake  was  sent  to  the  north,  sir  Greoi^ 
AjBcue,  [being  just  returned  from  the  West  In- 
dies,] was  sent  with  another  part  of  the  fleet  to 
the  south;  who,  at  bis  very  going  out,  met  with 
thirty  sul  of  their  merchants  Mtween  Dover  and 
Calais ;  a  j^ood  part  whereof  be  took  or  sunk ; 
and  forced  the  rest  to  run  on  shore  upon  the 
French  coast;  which  is  very  littie  better  than 
being  taken.  From  thence  he  stood  westward ; 
and  near  Plymouth,  in  the  middle  of  August,  with 
thirty  sful  of  men  of  war,  he  engaged  ue  whole 
Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty  snipe  of  war,  and 
thirty  merchants.  It  was  near  four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  both  fleets  begun  to  engage, 
M  that  the  nufat  quickly  parted  mem ;  yet  not 
before  two  of  the  Holland  snips  of  war  were  sunk, 
and  most  of  the  men  lost ;  the  Dutch  in  that  ac- 
tion appljdiw  themselves  most  to  spoil  the  tackling 
and  saUs  of  the  English;  in  which  thev  had  so 
good  success,  that  the  next  morning  tne^  were 
not  able  to  give  them  farther  chase,  their  suls 
and  rigging  could  be  repaired.  But  no  day  passed 
without  the  taking  and  bringing  in  many  and  va- 
luable Dutch  ships  into  the  ports  of  England, 
which,  having  begun  their  voyages  before  any 
notice  given  to  them  of  the  war,  were  making 
haste  home  without  any  fear  of  their  security :  so 
that,  there  beinff  now  no  hope  of  a  peace  by  the 
mei^atiou  of  thieir  ambassaaors,  who  could  not 
prevail  in  any  thing  th^  proposed,  they  returned; 
and  the  war  was  proemmed  on  eitbier  nde,  as 
well  as  prosecuted. 

The  king  thought  he  might  very  reasonably 
hope  to  reap  some  oenefit  and  advantage  from  this 
war,  so  briskly  entered  upon  on  both  sides ;  and 
when  he  had  sat  still  tiU  the  return  of  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  from  London,  and  that  all  treaties 
were  given  over,  be  believed  it  might  contribute 
to  his  ends,  if  he  made  a  journey  into  Holland, 
and  made  such  pro[K)sitions  upon  the  place  as  be 
might  be  advised  to :  but  when  his  majesty  im- 
parted this  design  to  bis  friends  there,  who  did 
really  desire  to  serve  him,  he  was  very  warmlv 
dissuaded  from  coming  thither ;  and  a88ure<^ 
**  that  it  was  so  far  from  being  yet  seasonable, 
"  that  it  would  more  advance  a  peace  than  any 
**  thing  dse  tiut  could  be  proposed ;  and  would, 


"  for  the  present,  bring  the  greatest  prejudice  to 
'*  his  sister,  and  to  the  affau^  of  hiH  nephew  the 
"  prince  of  Orange,  that  could  be  imaged." 

The  king  hereupon  took  a  resolution  to  make 
an  attempt  which  could  do  him  no  harm,  if  it  did 
not  produce  the  good  he  desired.  The  Dutch 
ambassador  then  residemt  at  Paris,  monueur  Bor- 
rel,  who  had  been  pensioner  of  Amsterdam,  was 
very  much  devoted  to  die  kin^s  service,  hanns 
been  formeiiy  ambassador  in  England,  and  had 
always  dependence  upon  the  princes  of  Orange 
successively.  He  communicated  in  all  things 
with  great  freedom  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ez- 
cheqiier;  who  viuted  him  constantly  once  a  week, 
and  received  advertisements  and  advices  from  him, 
and  the  ambassador  frequently  came  to  his  lodg- 
ing. The  king,  upon  conference  only  with  the 
marquis  of  Ormona  and  the  chancellor,  and  en- 
joining them  secresy,  caused  a  paper  to  be  drawn 
up;  in  which  he  declared,  "that  he  had  very 
"  good  reason  to  believe,  that  there  were  many 
"  officers  and  seamen  engaged  in  the  service  cn 
"  the  English  fleet,  who  umkrtook  that  Bsrvice  m 
"  hope  to  find  a  good  c^iportnmty  to  serve  hia 
**  majesty;  and  that,  if  the  Dutch  were  willing  to 
"  recdve  him,  he  would  immediately  put  himself 
"  on  board  tfadr  fleet,  without  re^^iinng  any  com- 
"  maud,  except  of  such  ships  only,  as,  upon  their 
"  notice  of  his  being  there,  should  repair  to  him 
'*  out  of  the  rebels'  fleet :  by  this  means,"  he  pre- 
sumed, "  he  should  be  able  much  to  weaken  uieir 
"  naval  power,  and  to  raise  divisions  in  the  king- 
"  dom,  by  which  the  Dutch  would  receive  benefit 
"  and  advantage."  Having  signed  this  paper,  he 
sent  the  chancellor  with  it  open,  to  shew  to  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  and  to  desire  him  to  send  it 
enclosed  in  Us  letter  to  the  States.  The  ambas- 
sador was  very  much  surprised  with  it,  and  made 
some  scruple  of  Bending  it,  lest  he  might  be  sus- 
pected to  have  advised  it.  For  tbey  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  turn  for  his  affection  to  the 
king,  and  for  his  dependence  upon  the  house  ctf 
Orange.  In  the  end,  he  desured  "  the  king  would 
"  enclose  it  in  a  letter  to  him,  and  oblige  him  to 
"  send  it  to  the  States  General :"  which  was  done 
accordingly;  uid  he  sent  it  by  the  post  to  the 
States. 

The  war  had  already  made  the  councils  of  the 
States  less  united  than  they  had  been,  and  the 
party  that  was  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  prinra 
of  Orange  recovered  courage,  and  joined  with 
those  who  were  no  friends  to  the  war;  and,  when 
this  message  from  the  king  was  read,  magnified 
the  king's  sfnrit  in  wiylring  this  overture,  and 
wished  that  an  answer  of  very  humble  thanks  and 
acknowledgment  might  be  returned  to  his  muesty. 
Tbey  said,  "no  means  oug^t  to  be  neglected  that 
"  might  idiate  the  pride  and  power  of  Uie  enemy:*' 
and  as  soon  as  the  people  heard  of  it,  they  thought 
it  reasonable  to  accept  the  king's  offer.  De  Wit, 
who  was  penuoner  of  Holland,  and  had  the  great- 
est influence  upon  their  counsels,  had  no  mind  to 
have  any  conjimctioo  with  the  king ;  which,  he 
foresaw,  must  necessarily  introduce  the  pretences 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  which  he  was  an 
avowed  and  declared  enemy.  He  told  them,  "  in- 
"  deed  it  was  a  very  generous  offer  of  the  king ; 
"  but  if  they  should  accept  it,  they  bould  never 
"  recede  from  his  interest ;  whicn,  instead  oS. 
"  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  of  which  they  wm 
**  already  weaiy,  would  nuke  it  without  end,  and 
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rally  like  to  produce  that  war,  to  ^[ratify  Saint- 
JohQ,  (who  waB  inseparable  from  him  in  alt  his 
other  comiaels,  and  was  incensed  by  the  Dutch,) 
than  approved  the  resolution.  And  now  he  found, 
by  the  chaise  of  the  engagements  had  alrea^ 
passed  on  Doth  sides,  what  an  inauTOortaUe 
charge  that  war  must  be  attended  with.  Beatdes* 
he  well  discerned  that  all  partiea>  friends  and  ioes, 
Presbyterians,  independents,  leveUers,  were  sU 
united  as  to  carrying  on  the  war;  which  could 
proceed  from  nothing,  but  tha  the  excess  of  the 
expense  might  make  it  necessary  to  disband  a  great 
part  of  theland  army  (of  which  there  appeared  no 
use)  to  eapport  the  navy;  which  thiy  could  not 
now  be  mtnout.  Nor  had  he  authority  to  place 
his  own  creatures  there,  all  the  officers  thereof 
being  nominated  and  appointed  solely  by  the  par- 
liament :  so  that  when  this  address  was  made  by 
the  Dutch,  he  set  up  his  whole  rest  and  interest, 
that  it  might  be  well  accepted,  and  a  treaty  there- 
uiwn  entered  into;  which  when  he  could  not 
bring  to  pass,  he  lud  to  heart ;  and  deferred  not 
long,  as  will  appear,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
parUament  with  a  witness*  and  by  a  way  they  least 
thought  of. 

T^ragh  Oomwell  was  exercised  with  these 
contradictions  and  vexations  at  home,  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  he  found  not  the  least 
opposition  from  abroad.  He  was  more  absolnte 
in  the  other  two  kingdoms,  more  feared,  and  more 
obeyed,  than  any  king  had  ever  been;  and  all  the 
dominions  belon^ng  to  the  crown  owned  no  other 
subjection  than  to  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
The  isles  of  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  were  reduced ; 


"  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  state :  that,  whilst 
"  they  were  free  from  bang  engaged  in  any  in- 
"  terest  but  their  own,  tluy  might  reasonably 
"  hope  that  both  sides  would  be  equally  weaiy  of 
"  the  war,  and  then  a  peace  would  easily  ensue ; 
"  which  Uiey  should  otoerwise  put  out  of  their 
"  own  power;"  so  that  thanks  were  returned  to 
the  king  for  lus  good  will;  and  they  pursued  their 
own  method  in  tndr  counsels,  and  were  much  su- 
jMrior  to  those  who  were  of  another  opinion,  de- 
siring nothing  so  much,  as  to  make  a  peace  upon 
anv  conditioiu. 

Nor  can  it  appear  very  wonderful,  that  the 
Dutch  made  sImw  oi  so  much  phlegm  in  this 
aflbir,  when  the  very  choler  and  pnde  of  the 
French  was,  about  the  same  time,  so  humbled  bv 
the  s|Hrit  of  the  English,  that,  though  they  took 
their  ships  every  day,  and  made  them  prize,  and 
had  now  seized*^  upon  their  whole  fleet  that  was 
going  to  the  reli^  of  Dunkirk,  (that  was  then 
closely  besi^ed  by  the  Spaniard,  and,  by  the 
taking  that  fleet,  was  delivered  into  their  hands,) 
yet  the  French  would  not  be  provoked  to  be  angry 
with  them,  or  to  express  any  inclination  to  tl^ 
Idng;  but  sent  an  ambaasador,  which  they  had 
not  before  done,  to  expostulate  very  civilly  with 
the  parliament  fbr  havii^  been  so  tmndghbonrly, 
but  m  troth  to  demre  tlwr  fi^endship  upon  iHiat 
terms  they  pleased ;  the  cardinal  fearing  nothing 
w>  much,  as  that  the  Spaniard  would  make  such 
a  conjunction  with  the  new  commonwealth,  as 
should  di8q)point  and  break  all  his  designs. 

The  insupportable  losses  which  the  Dutch  every 
day  sustained  by  the  taking  their  merchants'  ships, 
and  their  ships  of  war,  and  the  total  obstruction 
of  their  trade,  broke  their  hearts,  and  increased 
thdr  factions  and  divisions  at  home.  All  the  seas 
were  covered  with  the  English  fleets ;  which  made 
no  distinctions  of  seasons,  but  were  as  active  in 
the  winter  as  the  summer;  and  engaged  the 
Dotch  upon  any  inequali^  of  number.  (The 
Dutch  having  been  beaten  m  the  montli  of  Octo- 
ber, and  BlaEe  having  reccdved  a  brash  from  them 
in  the  month  of  December,]  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  most  dangerous  season  (tf  the  year, 
they  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  merchantmen,  sent  a  fleet  (k 
above  one  hundred  sail  of  men  of  war  to  convoy 
them;  and  Blake,  with  a  fleet  much  inferior  in 
number,  engaged  them  in  a  very  sharp  battle  from 
noon  tiU  the  night  parted  them :  which  disposed 
them  to  endeavour  to  preserve  themselves  by 
flight;  but,  in  the  mormng,  they  found  that  the 
English  had  attended  them  so  close,  that  they 
were  engaged  again  to  fight,  and  so  unprosper- 
oualy,  t^t,  after  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand 
men,  who  were  thrown  overbrard,  besides  a  mul- 
titude hurt,  they  were  riad  to  leave  fifty  of  thor 
merchantmen  to  the  English,  that  they  might 
make  their  flight  t^  more  securely. 

Hub  last  loss  made  than  send  again  to  the 
pariiamct  to  desire  a  peace;  who  rejected  the 
overture,  as  they  pretended,  "for  want  of  form- 
"  ality,"  (for  they  always  pretended  a  demre  of 
an  honourable  peacej  the  address  being  made 
only  by  the  States  of  HoUand  and  West-Fnezland, 
the  States  General  being  at  that  time  not  assem- 
bled. It  was  generally  believed,  that  this  address 
from  Holland  was  not  only  with  the  approbation, 
but  by  the  direction  of  Cromwell ;  who  had  rather 
conaented  to  those  particulars*  which  were  natu- 


the 
and 


former  presentiy  after  the  batUe  of  Worcester ; 
the  other,  after  the  king's  return  to  Paris ;  sir 
George  Carteret  having  well  defended  Jersey  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  being  so  overpowered  that 
he  could  no  longer  defend  the  island,  he  retired 
into  castle  Elizabeth ;  wluch  he  had  well  fortified, 
and  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  n^e ; 
presuming  that,  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  the 
wd  Jermyn,  who  was  governor  thereof,  he  should 
receive  supplies  of  men  and  pronsion8,a8  he  should 
stand  in  need  of  tliem;  as  he  might  easily  have 
done  in  spite  of  any  power  of  the  parliament  by 
sea  or  land.  But  it  had  been  the  prmcipal  reason 
that  Cromwell  had  hitherto  kept  the  better  quarter 
mth  the  cardinal,  lest  the  bait  of  those  two  islands, 
which  the  king  could  have  put  into  his  hands 
when  he  would,  should  tempt  him  to  give  his 
majesty  any  assistance.  But  the  kirig  was  so 
stnct  and  punctual  in  his  care  of  the  interest  ot 
England,  wiien  he  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  it, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  sufier  those  places  of  great 
importance  to  fall  into  Cromwell's  power,  than  to 
deposit  them,  upon  any  (H>n^tionB,  into  French 
hands;  whicl^  he  knew,  would  never  restore  them 
to  the  just  owner,  what  obUgations  soever  they 
entffled  into. 

When  that  castle  had  been  besieged  three 
months,  and  the  enemy  could  not  approach  near^ 
to  plant  their  ordnance  than,  at  least,  half  an 
English  mile,  the  sea  encompassing  it  round  more 
than  so  far  from  any  Itmd,  and  it  not  being  pos- 
sible for  any  of  their  ships  to  come  within  such  a 
distance,  they  brought  notwithstanding  mortar 
pieces  of  sucn  an  incredible  greatness,  and  such 
as  had  never  been  before  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  that  from  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  near 
St.  Hilary's,  they  shot  granadoes  of  a  vast  bigness 
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into  the  eaatl^  and  beit  down  many  bouses  ;«id, 
at  latt,  blowed  up  a  gnat  magazine,  when  mnet 
u£  the  provieion  of  victuals  lay ;  and  killed  nuuy 
men.  Upon  which  tai  George  Carteret  sent  an 
expreaa  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition he  waa  in^  and  to  desire  a  eupply  of  men 
and  proriuons ;  which  it  bein^  imposeible  for  hie 
majesty  to  procure,  he  sent  him  orders  to  make 
the  best  conditions  he  could;  which  he  shortly 
after  did ;  and  came  himself  to  Paris,  to  give  the 
king  a  larger  information  of  all  that  had  passed  in 
that  affair;  and  afterwards  remEuned  in  France 
under  many  mortifications,  by  the  power  and 
prosecution  of  Cromwell,  till  the  king's  happy 
reatoration. 

All  the  fordgn  plantations  had  submitted  to  the 
yoke  inihont  a  blow;  and  indeed  without  any 
frthar  damue  or  mconvenience,  than  the  having 
dtizoia  and  infsior  persous  put  to  govern  them, 
instead  of  gentlemen,  who  had  been  mtruated  by 
the  king  in  those  places.  Mew  England  had  been 
too  mnch  allied  to  all  the  conB|nranea  and  com- 
binations against  the  crown,  not  to  be  very  well 
pleased  that  men  of  their  own  principles  prevailed; 
and  settied  a  government  themselves  were  delight- 
ed with.  The  Barbadoes,  which  was  much  the 
richest  plantation,  waa  principally  inhabited  by 
men  who  had  retired  thither  only  to  be  quiet,  and 
to  be  free  from  the  noise  and  oppressions  in  Ena- 
land,  and  without  any  ill  thoughts  towards  toe 
king;  many  of  them  living  served  him  with  fide- 
lity and  courage  during  the  war ;  and,  that  brang 
ended,  made  Uiat  isUmd  iheAi  refuge  from  farther 
prosecutions.  But  having  now  gotten  good  eetatea 
tbfire,  (as  it  is  incredibfe  to  what  fortunes  men 
raised  thenuelves  in  few  years,  in  that  plantation,) 
they  were  more  willing  to  Uve  in  subjection  to  that 
government  at  that  distance,  than  to  return  into 
England,  and  be  liable  to  the  pmalties  of  their 
former  transgresuons ;  which,  upon  the  articles 
of  surrender,  they  were  indemnified  for :  nor  was 
there  any  other  alteration  there,  than  the  removing 
the  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  (who  was,  upon 
many  accounts,  odious  to  the  parliament,  as  well 
as  by  being  governor  there  by  the  king's  com- 
mission,) and  putting  an  inferior  mean  man  in  his 

More  waa  expected  from  Virginia;  which  was 
the  most  andent  plantation ;  and  so  was  thought 
to  be  better  provided  to  defend  itself,  and  to  be 
better  a&cted.  Upon  both  which  suppositions, 
and  out  ooufldence  in  nr  William  Berkley,  the 
governor  thereof,  who  had  industriously  invited 
many  gentlemen,  and  others,  thither  as  to  a  place 
c£  serarity,  which  he  could  defend  against  any 
attempt,  and  where  they  might  Uve  plentifully, 
many  persons  of  condition,  and  good  officers  m 
the  war,  had  transported  themselves,  with  all  the 
estate  they  had  been  able  to  preserve ;  with  which 
the  honest  governor,  for  no  man  meant  better, 
was  so  con^med  in  his  confidence,  that  he  writ 
to  the  king  almost  inviting  him  thither,  as  to  a 
place  that  wanted  nothing.  And  the  truth  is,  that, 
whilst  the  pariiament  had  notbing  else  to  do,  that 
plantation  in  a  short  time  was  more  improved  in 
people  and  stock,  than  it  had  been  from  tne  hcfpa- 
ning  to  that  time,  and  had  reduced  the  Indians  to 
vaty  good  neighbourhood.  But,  alaa!  diey  were 
80  tax  from  bemg  in  a  coo£tion  to  defend  them- 
■dvea,  all  their  mdustrr  having  been  employed  in 
the  msking  the  beat  adrantage  of  their  {nrticulnr 


plantations,  without  asaigiuiig  time  or  men  to 
provide  for  the  public  security  in  bwlding  forta, 
or  any  places  of  retreat,  that  there  no  aooiur  ap- 
peared  two  or  three  ships  from  the  narliameitf, 
than  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside. 
Sir  William  Berkley,  the  governor,  was  suffered 
to  remain  there  aa  a  i»ivate  man,  upon  his  own 

Elantation ;  which  was  a  better  subsistence  than 
e  could  have  found  any  where  else.  And  in  that 
quiet  posture  he  continued,  by  the  reputation  he 
had  with  the  people,  till,  upon  the  noiae  and  fame 
of  the  king's  restoration,  he  did  as  quietjy  resume 
the  ezerdse  of  his  former  commissioi^  and  found 
as  ready  an  obedience. 

We  shall  not  in  this  place  enlarge  upon  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  (which  will  be  part  of  the  a^- 
ment  of  the  next  bool^)  where  Mtmk  for  the  i»»> 
sent  governed  irith  a  rod  of  iron,  and  found  no 
contradiction  or  oppoaition  to  his  good  will  and 
pleasure.  In  Iretland,  if  that  peoplenad  not  been 
prepared  and  ripe  for  destruction,  there  had  hap- 
pened an  alteration  which  might  have  given  some 
respite  to  it,  and  disposed  the  nation  to  nave  united 
themselves  under  their  new  deputy,  whom  they 
had  themselves  desired,  under  all  the  solemn  obh- 
gntions  of  obetUence.  Shortly  after  the  departure 
of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  Cromwell's  deputy, 
Ireton,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  died  in 
Limerick  of  the  plague ;  which  was  gotten  into  his 
army,  that  was  so  much  weakened  by  it,  and  there 
were  so  great  factions  and  divisions  among  the 
officers  after  his  sudden  death,  that  great  advan- 
tages might  have  been  gotten  by  it.  His  authority 
waa  so  ahstdute^  that  he  was  entirely  submitted  to 
in  an  the  civil,  aa  well  as  martial  affairs.  But  lua 
death  was  thought  so  little  possible,  that  no  pro- 
viuon  had  been  nude  for  that  contingency.  So 
that  no  man  had  authority  to  take  the  command 
upon  him,  till  Cromwell's  pleasure  was  farthiCT 
known ;  who  put  the  chB»e  of  the  army  under 
Ludlow,  a  man  oS  a  very  di&reut  temper  from  the 
other ;  but  appointed  the  civil  government  to  run 
in  anoth«- channel,  BO  that  there  remained  jealousy 
and  discontent  enough  still  between  the  council 
and  the  officers  to  have  shaken  a  government  that 
was  yet  no  better  established. 

Ireton,  of  whom  we  have  had  too  much  occasion 
to  speak  formerly,  was  of  a  melancholic,  reserved, 
dark  nature,  who  communicated  his  thoughta  to 
very  few ;  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  resolved 
alone,  but  was  never  diverted  firtmi  any  leeohition 
he  had  taken;  and  he  was  thought  often  by  his 
obstinat^  to  prevail  over  CromweU  himself,  and  to 
extort  his  concurrence  contrary  to  his  own  indinap 
tions.  But  tliM  proceeded  omy  from  his  dissem- 
bling less;  for  he  was  never  reserved  in  the  own- 
ing and  c<»nmunicating  his  worst  and  most  bar- 
barous purposes ;  which  the  other  always  con- 
cealed and  disavowed.  Hitherto  their  concurrence 
had  been  very  natural,  since  they  had  the  same 
ends  and  designs.  It  was  generally  conceived  by 
those  who  haa  the  opportunity  to  know  them  botn 
very  well,  that  Ireton  was  a  man  so  radically 
averse  from  monarchy,  and  so  fixed  to  a  republic 

fDverament,  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  dther, 
y  his  counsel  «id  credit,  have  prevented  those 
tyrannic^  excesses  in  Cnnnwell,  or  publicly  op- 
posed and  declared  against  them,  and  carried  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army  with  him;  and  that 
Cromwell,  who  best  knew  his  nature  and  hia  tam- 
per, bad  thoefore  carried  him  into  IreUod,  and 
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left  him  tben,  tluU  he  nught  l^e  without  hu  cooaieli 
or  impartnailiee,  when  ha  should  find  it  neceaiaiy 
to  put  off  his  muk,  and  to  tet  that  paxt  which  ha 
foreaaw  it  woidd  be  reqaiaite  to  do.  Othen 
thought,  hu  parts  lay  more  towards  cr^  affiurs; 
and  were  fitter  ftfr  the  modeUing  that  p>venunen^ 
wUeh  his  heart  was  set  upon,  (being  a  scholar, 
conversant  in  the  law,  and  in  all  that  learning 
wydi  had  expressed  the  greatest  animouty  and 
malice  against  the  regal  goTemment,)  than  for  the 
conduct  of  an  army  to  support  it ;  his  personal 
coun^  being  never  reckoned  among  his  other 
abilities. 

What  influence  soever  his  life  might  have  had' 
upon  the  future  tnmsactions,  certain  it  is,  hie 
death  had  none  i^>on  the  state  of  Ireland  to  the 
king's  adnntage.  Hie  marquis  of  ClaiKiekard 
left  no  way  nnatteuqited  that  mkht  apply  the 
vinbls  atrn^  and  powa*  of  the  mah  nation,  to 
the  preservation  of  themselves,  and  to  the  support 
of  the  king's  government.  He  sent  out  his  orders 
and  warrants  for  the  levying  of  new  men,  and  to 
draw  the  old  troops  together,  and  to  raue  money : 
but  lew  men  could  be  got  together,  and  when  they 
were  assembled,  they  could  not  stay  together  fbr 
want  of  money  to  pay  them :  so  that  he  could 
never  get  a  body  together  to  march  towards  the 
enemy  {  and  if  he  did  prevail  with  them  to  march 
a  whole  day  with  him,  he  found,  the  next  morning, 
that  half  01  them  were  run  away.  And  it  quiek^ 
appeared,  that  they  had  only  made  those  ample 
TOWS  and  protestations,  that  they  migltt  be  lia 
the  marqms  of  Ormond,  without  any  purpose  of 
obe/ingthe  oUier.  The  greatest  part  of  the  po^sh 
clergy,  and  all  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  had  no  mmd  to 
have  any  relation  to  the  Giudish  nation,  and  as 
little  to  return  to  their  obemence  to  the  crown. 
They  blamed  each  other  for  having  deserted  the 
nuncio,  and  thought  of  uotlungbut  how  they 
might  get  some  fordgn  prince  to  take  them  into 
his  protection.  They  first  chose  a  committee, 
Plunket  and  Brown,  two  lavrers,  who  had  been 
eminent  conductors  of  the  rebellion  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  men  of  good  parts,  and  joined  others 
with  them«  who  were  in  France  tind.  Flanders. 
Then  they  moved  the  lord  deputy,  to  send  theee 
gentlemen  into  Flanders,  **to  invite  the  duke  of 
*'  Lorrain  to  assist  them  widi  arms,  money,  and 
*'  ammunition,  undertaking  to  have  good  intdli- 
"  gence  from  thence,  that  the  duke  (who  was 
"  known  to  irish  well  to  the  king]  was  weU  pre- 
**  pared  to  recdvethdr  deske,ud  rnolved,  out  of 
"  his  afiectien  to  the  king,  to  engi^  himself  cor- 
"  diaUy  in  the  defence  of  that  caradic  kingdom, 

his  zeal  to  that  reliraon  being  known  to  be  verv 
"great."  ' 
Tilt  marquis  of  CSanrickard  had  no  opinion  of 
the  expedient,  and  less  that  the  duke  would  engage 
himself  on  the  behalf  (tf  a  people  who  had  so  little 
reputation  in  the  world,  and  therefore  refused  to 
give  any  commission  to  those  gentlemen,  or  to  any 
other  to  that  purpose,  without  first  receiving  the 
king's  order,  or  at  least  the  advice  of  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  who  was  known  to  be  safely  anivMin 
Ranee.  But  that  was  looked  iqwn  as  delay,  which 
their  cmdition  conid  not  bear,  uid  tlw  doubting 
die  troth  of  the  intdligenca  and  information  of 
the  duke  of  Lonain's  hang  willing  to  undertake 
theb  relief,  was  imputed  to  want  <a  good  will  to 
reoave  iL  And  then  all  the  libda,  and  scandals, 
and  dsdaratioiis,  i^idi  had  been  puWshsd  against 
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the  marqms  of  Onnond,  were  now  renewed,  with 
eoiial  mdice  and  viruloi^,  against  the  marquis 
of  Clanrickard}  and  thejr  declared,  "that  God 
"  would  never  bless  his  withered  hsnd,  which  had 
"  dways  concurred  whh  Ormond  in  ^e  prosecu- 
tion  and  persecution  of  the  catholics  coniie derates 
"  from  tiie  beginning  of  their  engagement  for  the 
"  defence  of  tndr  rdigion  i  and  tl^t  he  had  sUU 
"  had  more  conversation  with  heretics,  than  with 
"  catholics :  that  he  had  refused  always  to  submit 
"  to  the  pope's  authority;  and  bad  treated  lus 
"  nuncio  with  less  respect  than  was  due  from  any 
"  good  catholic ;  and  that  all  the  catholics  who 
"  were  (Perished  or  countenanced  by  him,  were  of 
"  the  same  faction."  In  the  end,  be  could  not 
longer  resist  the  importunity  of  the  assemUy  of 
the  coufedmte  cathoucs,  (which  was  again  brought 
togedier,)  and  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  that  go- 
verned the  other;  but  gave  hia  consent  to  send 
the  same  persons  they  recommended  to  him;  and 

eave  them  his  credeittials  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain; 
ut  required  them  "punctually  to  observe  his  own 
"  instructions,  and  not  to  presume  to  depart  from 
"  them  in  the  least  degree."  Their  instructions 
were,  "  to  give  the  marquis  of  Ormoud  notice  of 
*'  their  arrival ;  and  to  shew  him  their  instruc- 
"  tions ;  and  to  conclude  nothing  without  his 
"  poutive  advice;"  who,  he  well  knew,  would 
communicate  all  with  the  queen ;  and  that  like- 
wise, "  when  they  came  into  Flanders,  they  should 
"  adviae  with  such  oi  the  king's  coutujl  as  should 
"  be  there,  and  proceed  in  bQ  things  as  they  should 
"  direct." 

What  instructions  soever  the  lord  deputy  pre- 
scribed to  them,  the  commisnoners  reodTOd  othen 
from  the  council  end  assembly  of  th^  clergy, 
which  diey  thought  more  to  Uie  purpose,  and 
reserved  to  fcdlow;  by  which  they  were  authorixed 
to  yield  to  any  conditions  which  might  prevsil  wiih 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  to  take  them  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  to  engage  him  in  their  defence,  even 
by  delivering  all  they  had  of  the  kingdom  into  his ' 
hands.  Though  they  landed  in  France,  they  gave 
no  notice  of  ^eir  buuness  or  their  arrival  to  the 
queen,  or  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond ;  but  prose- 
cuted their  ioumey  to  Brussels,  and  made  their 
address,  ^tn  all  secresy,  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 
There  were,  at  tiie  same  time^  at  Antwerp,  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  the  chancellor  of  ^  ex- 
chequer, [who  was  newly  returned  from  bis  em- 
bassy in  Spun,)  and  secretan'  NichoUa;  all  three 
had  Men  (» the  king's  eoundf;  to  neidua*  irfwhora 
they  so  much  as  gave  a  visit.  And  though  the 
duke  of  York,  during  this  time,  passed  through 
Bmssds,  in  his  journey  to  Paris;  they  imparted 
not  thor  ne^ociationa  to  his  hi^mess. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain  had  a  very  good  mind  to 
get  footing  in  Irehmd;  where,  be  was  sure,  there 
wanted  no  men  to  make  armies  enough,  which 
were  not  like  to  want  courage  to  defend  their 
country  and  religion.  And  the  commissioners 
very  frankly  offered  "to  deliver  up  Galloway,  and 
"  ul  the  places  which  were  in  uieir  possessioa. 
"  into  his  hands,  with  the  remainder  of  the  king* 
"  dom,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  reduced;  and  to 
"  obqr  him  abscdutelf  as  tb«r  prince."  But  he^ 
as  a  reserve  to  decline  the  whole,  if  it  appeared  to 
be  a  demgn  fuDo:  of  £fficulty  than  he  (£en  appre- 
Iwnded,  ffiscoursed  mndi  of  his  afibctimi  to  the 
kkjg*  ud  his  restdiitun  "  not  to  acc^  any  thing 
"  t&it  was  proposed,  widiout  lua  majesty*s  privi^ 
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'*  and  full  approbation.'*  Bnt  in  the  mean  time, 
and  till  that  might  be  procared,  he  was  content  to 
•end  the  abbot  of  St.  Catharine's,  a  Lorrainer,  and 
%  penon  prindpaUy  tnuted  hj  1^,  as  hia  imbaa- 
aaaor  into  Inhaid,to  be  infonnedof  thetniestate 
<hF  that  ldnf(dom,  and  what  real  strength  the  con- 
federate ctwiolics  mre  posMssed  of,  and  at  what 
unity  among  themselves.  With  him  he  sent  about 
three  or  four  thousand  jnstolea,  to  snmily  thor 
present  necessities,  and  some  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  duke  writ  to  the  lord  dqraty  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard,  as  the  king's  governor, 
and  the  person  by  whose  authority  all  those  pro- 
pontions  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  com- 
misBioners. 

The  abbot  upon  his  arrival  (though  he  was  civilly 
received)  quickly  found,  that  the  marquis  knew 
nothing  of  what  the  commissioners  haa  proposed 
or  offered ;  and  would  by  no  means  so  much  as 
enter  upon  any  treaty  witb  him;  but  disavowed  all 
that  diev  had  said  or  donCiirith  much  vehemence, 
and  with  a  prote8tati(m,  **that  lie  would  cause 
*'  Adr  heads  to  be  cut  off,  if  they  returned,  or 
*'  came  into  his  hands."  And  the  marquis  (hd,  at 
the  same  time,  write  very  large  letters  both  to  the 
long,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  of  their  pre- 
sumption and  wickedness ;  and  very  earnestly  de- 
airea,  "  that  they  might  be  imprisoned,  and  Kept 
"  till  they  might  undei^  a  just  trial." 

As  the  marquis  expressed  all  possible  indigna- 
tion, so  many  of  the  catholic  nobility,  and  even 
some  of  their  clo^,  who  never  intended  to  with- 
draw thdr  loyalty  from  the  crown  of  England, 
how  weakly  soever  they  had  manifested  it,  indeed 
dl  the  Irisn  nation,  but  Uiose  of  Ulster,  who  were 
of  the  old  Septs,  were  wcmderfblly  ecandaliMd  to 
find  that  all  their  sbengtfa  was  to  be  delivered 
presently  iqi  into  the  possesuon  of  a  forogn  prince; 
upon  whose  good  nature  only,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  he  would  hereafter  restore  it  to  the  king.  It 
was  now  lime  for  the  popish  bishops,  and  their 
confederates,  to  make  good  what  had  been  offered 
by  the  commisuoners  with  ihsa  authority ;  which 
though  they  thought  not  fit  to  own,  they  used  all 
their  endeavours  now  in  procuring  to  have  it  con- 
sented to,  and  ratified.  They  very  importunately 
advised,  and  pressed  the  lord  deputy,  "to  confinn 
"  what  had  been  offered,  as  the  only  visible  means 
"  to  preserve  the  nation,  and  a  root  out  of  which 

the  king's  right  might  agun  spring  and  grow 
"  up :"  and  when  they  found,  th^  he  was  so  far 
from  yielding  to  what  they  deidred,  that,  if  he  had 
power,  he  would  proceed  agaiut  them  with  the 
utmost  severity  for  what  they  had  done,  that  he 
would  no  more  give  audience  to  the  ambassador, 
and  removed  firmn  the  place  where  they  were,  to 
his  own  house  and  castle  at  Portumny,  to  be 
secure  from  their  importunity  or  violence,  thev 
barefaced  owned  all  that  the  conunismoners  had 
propounded,  "  as  done  by  their  order,  iriio  could 
"  iriake  it  good and  draired  the  ambassador  "  to 
"  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them;"  and  declared, 
"  that  they  would  si^  such  articles,  with  which 
"  the  duke  of  Lorram  should  be  well  satisfied." 
They  undervalued  the  power  of  the  marquis  of 
Clanrickard,  as  not  able  to  oppose  any  agreement 
they  should  make,  nor  able  to  make  good  any 
thhig  he  should  promise  himself,  witmut  thor 
assistance. 

The  ambassador  was  a  wise  man,  and  of  phlegm 
enough ;  and  though  he  heard  all  they  would  say. 


I  and  received  any  proporitions  they  would  mve  him 
in  writing,  yet  he  qmckly  discerned,  that  they  were 
so  unskilftil  as  to  the  manageiy  of  any  great  de- 
sign, and  BO  diajcuDted  among  themselves,  that 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  any  purpose ; 
ana  excused  himaelf  from  entering  upon  any  new 
treaty  with  them,  as  having  no  commission  to  treat 
but  mth  the  lord  deputy.  But  he  told  them,  "  ha 
"  would  deliver  all  that  they  had,  or  would  pro- 
**  pose  to  him,  to  the  duke  nis  master;  who,  he 
"  presumed,  would  speedily  return  his  answer,  and 

proceed  with  their  commissioners  in  such  a  man- 

neraswould  be  grateful  tothem."  Soheretumed 
in  the  same  ship  that  brought  him,  and  gave  the 
duke  such  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  that 
people,  that  put  an  end  to  that  n^ciation ;  which 
haa  been  entered  into,  and  prosecuted,  with  less 
wariness,  circumspection,  and  good  husbandry, 
than  that  prince  was  accustomedto  use. 

When  the  ambassador  was  gone,  they  prosecuted 
the  depntt,  with  all  reproaches  of  betraying  and 
ruining  country;  and  had  several  designs  upon 
his  person,  and  communicated  whatever  attempt 
was  resolved  to  the  enemy :  yet  there  were  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  continued  firm,  and 
adhered  to  hun  very  faithfully ;  which  defended 
his  person  from  any  violence  they  intended  against 
him,  but  could  not  secure  him  against  their  acts  of 
treachery,  nor  keep  his  counsels  from  being  be* 
trayed.  After  the  defeat  of  Worcester  was  known 
and  published,  they  less  considered  all  thev  did ; 
and  every  one  thought  he  was  to  proride  for  his 
own  security  that  way  that  seemed  most  probable 
to  him ;  and  whosoever  was  moat  intent  upon  that, 
put  on  a  new  face,  and  application  to  the  deputy, 
and  loudly  uiged  "  the  necessity  of  uniting  tnem- 
"  selves  for  the  public  safety,  wnich  was  desperate 
*'  any  other  way  :**  whilst  in  truth  every  man  was 
negociating  for  lua  own  indemnity  with  Ludlow, 
(who  commanded  the  English,)  or  for  leave  to 
transport  regiments ;  which  kept  the  soldier*  to- 
gether, as  if  they  had  been  the  deputy's  army. 

The  deputy  had  a  suspicion  of  a  fellow,  who  was 
observed  every  day  to  ^  out,  and  returned  not 
till  the  next ;  and  appomted  an  officer  of  trust, 
with  some  horse,  to  watch  him,  and  search  him ; 
which  they  did ;  and  found  about  him  a  letter, 
which  cont^ned  many  reproaches  against  the  mar- 
quis, and  the  intelligence  of  many  particulars; 
which  the  messenger  was  carrjring  to  Ludlow.  It 
was  qmckly  discovered  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  one  Father  Cohogan,  a  Frandscan  friar  in  Gal- 
loway; where  the  dqmty  then  was;  but  much  of 
the  intellwence  was  such  as  could  not  be  known 
by  hSmT™!  must  come  from  some  who  were  in 
the  most  private  consultations.  The  deputy  caused 
the  friar  to  be  imprisoned,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
exemplsrily  against  him,  after  he  had  first  dis- 
covered his  complices.  The  friar  confessed  the 
letter  to  be  of  his  writing,  but  refused  to  answer 
to  any  other  question ;  and  demanded  his  privilege 
of  a  churchman,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  the  deputy's 
order.  The  conclusion  was,  the  popish  bishops 
caused  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  prison ;  and 
sent  to  the  deputy,  "  that  if  he  would  send  to  them 
"  his  evidence  against  the  friar,  who  was  an  eede- 
"  siastical  person,  they  would  take  care  ^t  justice 
"  shoiUd  be  done." 

This  proceeding  eonnnced  the  deputy,  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  do  the  king  any  aervice  in 
that  company;  nor  durst  he  staylon^  in  that 
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town,  lest  ther  should  make  thmr  own  peace  br 
delirermff  up  mm  and  the  town  together;  which 
they  womd  oave  made  no  ecruple  to  have  done, 
^om  that  time  he  removed  bam  place  to  place, 
not  daring  to  lodge  twice  in  the  same  place  to- 
gether, lest  he  shotdd  be  betrayed ;  and  aometimes 
without  any  accommodationa :  bo  that,  not  havinff 
been  accustomed  to  those  hardships,  he  contracted 
those  diseases  which  he  could  never  recover.  In 
this  manner  he  continued  till  he  received  com- 
mands from  the  king.  For  as  soon  as  he  had  ad- 
vertisement of  the  king's  arrival  at  Paris,  and  it 
was  very  evident,  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish, 
that  they  would  be  no  more  applied  to  the  king's 
service  under  his  command  than  under  the  marquis 
of  Ormond's,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Castlehaven  (who 
had  been  formerly  a  general  of  the  confederate 
catholics,  and  remained  with  great  constancy  with 
the  marquis  of  CSanrickard,  as  long  as  th^  was 
any  hope)  to  the  king,  with  bo  particular  an  ac- 
covint,  under  his  own  band,  of  aU  that  had  pasMd, 
from  the  timeUiathehadrecdTed  his  commission 
from  the  marqtus  of  Ormond,  that  it  even  contained 
almost  a  diurnal,  in  which  he  made  so  lively  a 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish,  of 
their  ov^ures  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  of  their 
several  tergiversations  and  treacheries  towards 
him,  that  any  man  might  discern,  especially  they 
who  knew  the  generosity  of  the  marquis,  bis  nature, 
and  his  custom  of  hving,  that  he  had  submitted  to 
a  life  very  uncomfortable  and  melancholic ;  and 
de»red  his  majesty's  leave  that  he  might  retire, 
and  procure  a  pass  to  go  into  England;  where  he 
had  some  estate  of  his  own,  and  many  finenda,  who 


would  not  suffer  him  to  starve ;  which  his  ma- 
jesty made  luste  to  send  to  him,  with  as  great  a 
testunonv  of  his  gracious  acceptation  of  his  ser- 
vice ana  afibction,  as  his  aingular  merit  de- 
aerved. 

Thereupon  the  marquis  sent  to  Ludlow  for  a 
pass  to  go  intoEnglana,  and  render  himself  to  die 
parliament ;  which  he  presently  sent  him;  and  so 
the  marquis  transported  himself  to  London ;  where 
he  was  civilly  treated  by  all  men,  as  a  man  who 
had  many  friends,  and  could  have  no  enemies  but 
those  who  coold  not  he  friends  to  any.  But  by 
the  infinnitiea  he  had  contracted  in  Ireland,  by 
those  unnatural  &tigues  and  distresses  he  had  been 
exposed  to,  he  lived  not  to  the  end  of  a  year;  and 
had  resolved,  upon  the  recovery  of  any  degree  of 
health,  to  have  transported  himself  to  the  king, 
and  attended  his  fortune.  He  left  behind  him  so 
fun  a  relation  of  all  material  passages,  as  well  from 
the  beginning  of  that  rebellion,  as  during  the  time 
of  his  own  lli^tp^^^nll ^  that  I  have  been  the 
lees  particular  in  the  accounts  ofiriiat  passed  in  the 
transactions  of  that  kingdom,  presuming  that  more 
exact  work  of  his  will,  m  due  time,  be  communi- 
cated to  the  world. 

The  affairs  of  the  three  nations  being  in  this 
posture  at  the  end  of  the  year  [165a],  and  there 
being  new  accidents,  and  alterations  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature,  in  the  year  following,  which 
were  attended  with  much  vanety  of  success,  though 
not  with  that  benefit  to  the  king  as  might  have 
been  expected  naturally  from  those  emotions,  we 
shall  here  rondude  this  book,  and  reserve  the  other 
for  the  next. 


■ND  or  THB  THIRTBINTH  BODE. 
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IF  God  had  not  reserved  the  deliverance  and 
restoration  of  the  king  to  himself,  and  resolved 
to  accomplish  it  when  there  appeared  least  hope  trf' 
it,  and  least  worldly  means  to  bring  it  to  pass ; 
there  happened  at  this  time  another  very  great 
alteration  in  England,  that,  together  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  affronts 
every  day  offered  to  France,  might  very  reasonably 
have  administered  great  hopes  to  the  king  of  a 
speedy  chanse  of  government.  From  the  time  of 
the  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  the  reduction  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  to  perfect  obedience,  Cromwell 
did  not  find  the  pariiammt  so  supple  to  observe 
his  orders,  as  he  expected  they  woiuld  have  been. 
The  presbyterian  party,  which  he  had  discounte- 
nanced all  he  could,  and  made  his  anny  the  in- 
dqwndent  party,  were      in  contra^cting  him  in 


the  house,  and  crossing  all  his  designs  in  the  dty, 
and  exceedingly  invrighed  against  the  license  that 
was  practised  in  rehgion,  by  the  several  factions  of 
(independents,  anabaptists,  quakers,  and  the  several 
I  species  of  these;  who  contemned  all  magistrates, 
tand  the  laws  established.   All  these,  how  contra- 
jdictory  soever  to  one  another,  CromweU  cherished 
-ind  protected,  that  he  might  not  be  overrun  by 
,he  presbyterians ;  of  whom  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  that  he  could  make  use  :  yet  he  seemed*  to 
shew  much  respect  to  some  principal  preachers  of 
that  party ;  and  consulted  much  with  them,  how 
the  mstempers  in  religion  might  be  composed. 

Hiougfa  ne  had  been  forward  enough  to  nter 
upon  the  war  td  Ht^and,  that  so  then  nught  be 
no  pcopontion  made  f(v  the  ^banding  any  part  of 
his  army,  which  othowise  could  not  be  prevented. 
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yet  he  found  the  expense  of  it  was  bo  gr^t,  that 
tbe  nation  could  never  bear  that  addition  of  burden 
to  the  other  of  land  forces ;  which  how  apparent 
Boerer,  he  saw  parHam^  bo  fioee  for  the 
carryin);  on  that  war,  that  they  would  not  hearken 
to  anv  reasonable  eondi&nu  of  peace;  which  Qm 
Dutch  appeared  most  solidtanu  to  make  upon  any 
conditions.  But  that  which  troubled  him  most^ 
was  the  jealousy  that  hia  own  party  of  indepen- 
dents had  contracted  against  him :  that  party,  that 
had  advanced  lum  to  the  height  he  was  at,  and 
tmtde  him  Buperior  to  all  opp(»ition,  even  his  be- 
loved Vane,  thought  his  power  and  authority  to  be 
too  great  for  a  commonwealth,  and  that  he  and  his 
army  had  not  dependence  enough  upon,  or  submis- 
non  to,  the  paruament.  So  utat  he  foimd  those 
who  bad  exalted  him,  now  most  Bohdtous  to  bring 
him  lower ;  and  he  knew  well  enough  what  any 
diminution  of  his  power  and  authoritymustquickly 
be  attended  with.  He  observed,  that  those  his  old 
fiimds  very  frankly  united  themselves  with  his  and 
thdr  ali  enemies,  the  presbvterians,  for  the  prose- 
cnlioa  of  the  war  with  HoUand,  and  obBtructing 
flO  the  overtures  towards  peace;  wbich  must,  in  a 
short  time,  exhaust  the  stock,  and  consequently 
disturb  any  settlement  in  the  kingdom. 

In  this  perplexity  he  resorts  to  nis  old  remedy, 
hia  aimyi  and  agtun  erects  another  council  of 
lAcers,  who,  under  the  style,  first,  of  petitions, 
and  then  of  remonstrances,  interposed  in  whatso- 
ever had  any  relation  to  the  army ;  used  great  im- 
portunity for  "  the  arrears  of  their  pay;  that  they 
"  might  not  be  compelled  to  take  free  quarter  upon 
**  theix  fellow  subjects,  who  already  paid  so  great 
*'  contributions  and  taxes;  which  they  were  well 
'*  assured,  if  well  managed,  would  abundantly  de- 
"  fray  all  the  chanea  en  the  war,  and  of  the  go- 

vermnent."  Taa  sharp  answers  the  parUament 

give  to  thedr  addresses,  and  the  reprehensiona 
r  thdr  presumption  in  meddling  with  matters 
above  them,  gave  the  army  new  nu^o' to  reply  to; 
and  put  them  in  mind  of  some  former  prolessions 
they  nad  made,  "  that  thev  would  be  glad  to  be 
"  eased  of  the  burden  of  tn«r  employment;  and 
that  there  nugbt  be  successive  parliaments  to 
"undergo  the  same  trouble  Uiey  had  done.'*  They 
therefore  desired  them,  "that  they  would  remem- 
**  ber  how  many  years  they  had  sat ;  and  though 
"  they  had  done  great  things,  yet  it  was  a  greai 
"  injury  to  the  nat  of  the  nation,  to  be  utterly 
**-  excluded  from  bearing  any  part  in  the  service  of 
"  th«r  country,  by  their  engrossing  the  whole 
*'  power  into  tndr  hands;  and  therenpoo  besought 
"  them,  that  they  would  settle  a  council  (oc  uie 
"  adimniatration  of  govonmient  during  the 
**  interval,  and  tbendiBsdlTe  themselves,  and  «om- 
**  mon  a  new  parliament;  iriiich,"  they  toldthem, 
**  would  be  the  most  popnlar  aetkm  they  oould 
"  perform." 

These  addreases  in  thename  of  the  army,  being 
confidently  delivered  by  some  officers  of  it,  and  as 
confidently  seconded  by  others  who  were  members 
of  the  house,  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  they 
should  receive  a  solemn  debate,  to  the  end  that 
when  the  parliament  had  declued  its  resolution 
and  detenmnation,  all  persona  might  be  obliged 
to  acquiesce  theron,  ana  so  there  would  be  an  end 
put  to  all  addreases  of  that  kind. 

There  were  many  members  of  the  bouse,  who, 
dOier  from  Am  justice  and  reason  of  the  request, 
or  mUaaaSify  to  cooq^y  with       senaa  m  the 


army,  to  which  the^  foresaw  they  should  be  at  last 
compelled  to  submit,  seemed  to  think  it  necessary, 
for  abating  the  ^;reat  enw,  which  was  confessedly 
Ewainst  the  pariuunent  throughout  the  kingdom, 
(tEat  they  should  be  ^solved,  to  the  end  the 
'people  migl^  make  a  new  dectimi  of  such  persons 
,aB  they  thoti^lit  fit  to  trust  with  thdr  liberty  and 
property,  and  whatsoev^  was  dearest  to  them. 
But  Mr.  Martvn  told  them,  "  that  he  thought  they 
"  might  find  the  best  advice  from  the  scripture, 
"  wluit  they  were  to  do  in  this  particular :  that 
"  when  Moses  was  found  upon  the  river,  and 
"  brought  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  she  took  care 
"  that  the  mother  might  be  found  out,  to  whose 
"  care  he  might  be  committed  to  be  nursed ;  which 
"  succeeded  very  happily."  He  said,  "  their  cchu- 
"  monwealth  was  yet  an  in&nt,  of  a  weak  growth, 
"and  a  very  tender  constitution;  and  therefore 
"  bis  opinion  was,  that  nobody  could  be  so  fit  to 
"  nurse  it,  as  the  mother  who  brought  it  forth; 
"  and  that  they  should  not  tliink  of  putting  it 
"  under  any  other  hands,  until  it  had  obtamed 
"  more  years  and  vigour."  To  which  he  added, 
**  that  uiey  had  another  infimt  too  under  thrar 
"  hands,  the  war  with  Holland,  which  had  thrived 
"  wonderfriUy  under  their  conduct ;  but  be  much 
"  doubted  thAt  it  would  be  quickly  Btrani^ed,  if  it 
"  were  taken  out  of  thur  care  mm  hatThitheito 
"  governed  it." 

These  reasons  prevuled  so  far,  that,  whatsoever 
was  said  to  the  contrary,  it  was  determined,  that 
the  parliament  would  not  yet  think  of  dissolving, 
nor  would  take  it  well,  tHat  any  persons  should 
take  the  presumption  any  more  to  make  overtures 
to  them  of  that  nature,  which  was  not  fit  for  pri- 
vate and  particular  persons  to  meddle  with:  and, 
to  put  a  seasonable  stop  to  an^  farther  preenmp- 
tion  of  that  kind,  they  appointed  a  committee 
"  speedily  to  prepare  an  act  of  parliament  by  which 
"  it  shoidd  be  declared  to  behightreastm,  for  any 
"  man  to  propose  or  contrive  the  dissolution  a£ 
"  this  parliament,  or  to  change  the  present  go- 
"  vemment  settled  and  establiBoed." 

This  bill  bdng  prepared  by  the  comnuttee,  they 
resolved  to  pass  it  vntn  all  possible  expedition.  So 
Cromwell  clearly  discerned,  that  by  this  means 
they  would  never  be  persuaded  to  part  with  that 
authority  and  power,  which  was  so  profitable,  and 
so  pleasant  to  them :  yet  the  army  declared  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  determination,  and  con- 
tinued their  applications  to  the  same  purpoee,  or 
to  others  as  unagreeable  to  theaense  of  tiiehoiue; 
and  did  aU  th^  could  to  infuse  the  same  apnt 
into  aU  the  mzts  of  the  Idngdom,  to  make  the 
parliament  odioua,  as  it  was  uready  very  abund^ 
antly;  and  Cromwell  was  well  pleased  that  the  fiar- 
liament  should  express  as  much  iHrejudice  apmst 
the  army. 

,  All  uiingB  being  thus  prepared,  Cromwell 
thought  this  a  good  season  to  expose  these  ene- 
mies of  peace  to  the  indignation  of  the  nation ; 
which,  he  well  knew,  was  generally  weary  of  the 
war,  and  hoped,  if  that  were  at  an  end,  that  they 
should  be  eased  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  con- 
tributions, and  other  impositions:  thereupon, 
having  adjtisted  all  things  with  the  chief  officers 
of  the  army,  who  were  at  bis  devotion,  in  the 
month  of  Apll,  that  waa  in  die  year  1653,  he 
came  into  tin  honaa  of  parliament  in  a  morning 
whoi  it  was  ntting,  attended  with  the  o&em, 
who  were  likewise  members  of  the  hoxmi  ud  toli 
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them,  "  that  he  came  thither  to  put  an  end  to  their 
power  and  anthority ;  which  they  had  managed 
"  BO  ill,  that  the  nation  could  be  no  otherwise  pre- 
"  servMl  than  by  their  dissolution ;  which  he  ad- 
"  vised  them,  without  &rtber  debate,  quietly  to 
"  submit  unto." 

Thereupon  another  officer,  with  some  files  of 
musketeers,  entered  into  the  house,  and  stayed 
there  till  all  the  members  walked  out;  CromweU 
reimaehnig  many  of  the  members  by  name>  as 
tluf  went  out  of  the  house,  with  their  vices  and 
eomipUons;  and  amongvt  the  rest,  sir  Harry 
Vane  inth  his  breach  <»  ftaSti  and  corrupdon; 
and  baring  given  the  mace  to  an  officer  to  be 
safely  kept,  he  caused  the  doors  to  be  locked  up; 
and  so  dissolved  that  assembly,  which  had  sat  al- 
moet  thirteen  years,  and  under  whose  name  he  had 
wrought  so  much  mischief,  and  reduced  three 
kingdoms  to  his  own  entire  obedience  and  sub- 
jection, without  any  example  or  precedent  in  the 
Christian  woild  that  could  raise  his  ambition  to 
each  a  presomptuoas  undertaking,  and  without 
any  rational  dependence  upon  the  Mendehip  of 
ime  man,  who  had  any  other  interest  to  advance 
hu  designs,  but  what  ne  had  given  him  by  pre- 
fiarring  him  in  the  war. 

When  he  had  thus  proeperotisl^  passed  this 
Bobicon,  he  lost  no  time  in  pnbUshing  a  declara- 
tion of  the  gnmndi  and  reasons  of  hia  proeeeding, 
for  the  satimdioaitf  the  people:  inwhichheput 
them  in  mind,  "how  miraculously  God  had  ap- 
"  peared  for  them  in  reducing  Iretend  and  Scot> 
"  and  to  BO  great  a  degree  of  peace,  and  England 
"  to  a  perfect  quiet :  wh«eby  the  parliament  had 
"  opportnnitT  to  nve  the  people  the  harvest  of 
"  aU  their  labour,  olood,  and  treasure,  and  to  set- 
"  tie  a  due  hberty  in  reference  to  avil  and  spiritual 
"things,  whCTeunto  they  were  obliged  by  thur 
"  duty,  ei^agements,  and  those  great  and  won- 
**  derful  tlungs  God  had  wrought  for  them.  But 
"  that  they  had  made  so  little  progress  towards 
"  this  good  end,  that  it  was  matter  of  much  grief 
*'  to  good  peopte  of  the  land,  who  had  there- 
**  upon  amdied  thenudvea  to  the  army^  expecting 
"  redniB  by  their  means;  who,  being  very  unwif 
'*  ling  to  mieddle  with  the  dnl  authuiw*  thought 
**  fit  ust  some  officera,  who  wm  members  of  uie 
**  pMrliammt,  should  move  and  desfa«  ^  i»i> 
"  nament  to  proceed  vigorously  in  reforming 
**  what  was  amiss  in  the  commonwealth,  and  in 
"  settling  it  upon  a  foundation  of  justice  and 
**  righteousness :  that  they  found  this,  and  some 
"  other  endeavours  they  lied  used,  produced  no 
"  good  effect,  but  rather  an  averseness  to  ^ 
"  things  themsdves,  with  much  bitterness  and 
"  aversion  to  the  people  of  God,  and  his  Spirit 
"  acting  in  them :  insomuch  as  the  godly  party  in 
"  the  army  was  now  become  of  no  other  use,  than 
"  to  countenance  the  ends  of  a  corrupt  party,  that 
"  desired  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  the  supreme 
"  government  of  the  nation:  that,  for  the  obvia- 
**  tmg  dune  evils,  the  officers  of  the  am^  had 
'*  obtamed  several  meedngs  with  aome  members 
"  of  the  parliament,  to  connder  yAaX  remedies 
"  m^ht  ^n^>eriy  be  applied ;  bat  that  it  appeared 
"  very  evident  unto  than,  that  the  parliament,  by 
want  <rf  attendance  of  manv  of  their  members, 
**  and  want  of  integrity  in  others  who  did  attend, 
wonld  never  answer  those  ends,  which  God, 
"  Us  peo^:^  and  the  whole  nation,  expected  from 
**  them;  W  Aat  tida  cause,  which  God  bad  so 
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"  greatiy  blessed,  must  needs  languish  under  their 
"  hands,  and  by  degrees  be  lost,  and  the  lives, 
"  liberties,  and  comforts  of  his  people,  be  delivered 
'*  into  their  enemies'  hands.  AU  which  being 
"  seriously  and  sadly  considered  by  the  honest 
"  people  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  army,  it 
"  seemed  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  who  "had 
"  seen  so  much  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God, 
"  to  consider  of  some  effectual  means,  whereby 
"  to  estabhsh  righteousness  and  peace  in  these 
"  nations :  that,  after  mnch  debate,  it  had  been 
judged  necessary,  that  die  supreme  goverament 
^ould  be,  by  the  parhament,  devdved  for  a  time 
**  upon  kncpwn  persons,  foaring  God,  and  of  ap- 
"  proved  integrity,  as  the  most  hopeful  way  to 
"  countenance  idl  God's  people,  preserve  the  law, 
"  and administerjnstice impartially;  hoping there- 
**  by,  that  people  might  forget  monarchy,  and  un- 
"  derstand  their  true  interest  in  the  election  of 
'*  successive  parliaments,  and  so  the  government 
"  might  be  settled  upon  a  right  basis,  without 
**  hazard  to  this  glonoua  cause,  or  necessity  to 
"  keep  up  armies  for  the  defence  thereof :  that 
**  being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  decline  all  extra- 
"  ordinary  courses,  they  had  prevailed  with  about 
twen^  members  of  the  parliament  to  give  them 
"  a  conference;  with  whom  they  debated  the  jus- 
"tice  and  necessity  of  that  proposition;  butfomid 
"  tiiem  of  so  contrary  an  opinion,  that  they  in- 
*'  aisted  npon  the  continuance  of  the  present  par- 
"  liament,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  as  the  only 
"  way  to  bring  those  good  things  to  pass  which 
"  they  seemed  to  desire :  that  they  insisted  upon 
"  this  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  were  eo  much 
"  transported  with  passion,  that  the^  caused  a 
'*  Wl  to  be  prepared  for  the  perpetuating  this  par- 
hament,  and  investing  the  supreme  power  in 
"  themselves.  And  for  the  preventing  the  con- 
i"  summation  of  this  act,  and  all  the  sad  and  evil 
j"  consequences,  which,  upon  the  grounds  thereof, 
."  must  have  ensued,  and  whereby,  at  one  blow, 
("  the  interest  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious 
"  cause,  had  been  in  danger  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
*'  they  had  been  necessitated  (though  with  much 
"  repugnance)  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament.'* 
There  needs  not  be  any  other  description  of  the 
temper  of  the  nation  at  tmrt  time,  than  the  remem- 
bering that  the  duaolution  of  that  body  of  men, 
who  had  rdgned  so  long  over  the  three  nations, 
was  generally  very  gratdul  and  acceptable  to  the 
Ipeople,  how  wonderful  soever  the  circumstances 
[thereof  had  been;  and  that  this  declaration,  which 
was  not  only  subscribed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
council  of  omcers,  but  was  owned  by  the  admi- 
rals at  sea,  and  all  the  captains  of  ships,  and  bv 
the  commanders  of  all  the  land  forces  in  Englana, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  looked  upon  as  very 
reasonable ;  and  the  declaration,  that  issued  there- 
upon, bv  which  the  people  were  required  to  live 
peaceably,  and  quieuy  to  submit  themsdves  to  the 
government  of  the  council  of  state,  wUch  should 
be  nominated  by  the  general,  until  such  a  time  as 
a  parliament,  consistmg  of  persons  of  qiproved 
fidelity  and  honesty,  could  meet,  and  take  upon 
them  the  government  of  these  nations,  fotmd  an 
equal  submission  and  obedience. 

The  method  he  pursued  afterwards,  for  the  com- 
posing a  government,  by  first  putting  it  into  a 
most  ridiculous  confusion,  and  by  divesting  him- 
self of  ail  pretences  to  authority,  and  putting  what 
he  had  no  title  to  keep  into  the  hands  of  men  so 
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well  chosen,  that  they  should  shorUy  after  delegate 
the  power  legally  to  him  for  the  preservation  of 
the  nation,  was  not  less  admirable;  and  puts  me 
in  mind  of  what  Seneca  esud  of  I^unpey,  "  that 
"  he  had  brought  the  people  of  Rcmie  to  that  pass, 
"  by  magnifyui^  their  power  andanthorit7,ii(«aAw 
.  "  esse  nm  posntsiri  btn^ficio  unUiitis.     And  if 
1  Cromwell  had  not  now  made  himself  a  tyrant,  all 
t  bonds .  being  broken,  and  the  nniversal  guilt 
diverting  all  inclinations  to  return  to  the  lung's 
obedience,  they  moat  have  peiished  together  in 
such  a  confusion,  as  would  rather  have  exposed 
t  them  as  a  prey  to  foreigners,  than  disposed  them 
to  the  only  reasonable  way  for  th^  preservation ; 
,  there  being  no  man  that  durst  mention  the  king, 

or  the  old  form  of  government, 
i  It  was  upon  the  twenty-fourth  [twentieth]  of 
'  April  that  the  parliament  had  been  dissolved;  and 
though  Cromwell  found  that  the  people  were  sa- 
tisfied in  it,  and  the  declaration  published  there- 
upon, yet  he  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  other  visible  powartosMlethe  govern-- 
ment,  than  the  coundl  of  officnrs;  all  whom  he 
was  not  sure  he  should  be  able  long  entirely  to 
govern,  many  of  them  having  clear  otho*  notions 
of  a  republic  than  he  was  mffing  England  should 
be  broxight  to.  A  parliament  was  still  a  name  of 
more  veneration  than  any  other  assembly  of  men 
was  like  to  be,  and  the  contempt  the  last  was  fallen 
into  was  like  to  teach  the  next  to  behave  itself 
with  more  discretion.  However  the  ice  was  bro- 
ken for  dissolving  them,  when  they  should  do 
otherwise ;  yet  he  was  not  so  well  satiafied  in  the 
general  temper,  aa  to  trust  the  election  of  them  to 
uie  humour  and  inclination  of  Uie  people. 

He  resolved  therefore  to  choose  them  himself, 
that  he  might  with  the  more  juatice  unmake  them 
when  he  aoould  think  fit;  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  coimcil  of  olficeta,  for  he  made  yet'no  other 
council  of  state,  he  made  cluace  of  a  number  of 
men,  consisting  of  above  one  hundred  and  forty 
persons,  who  enould  meet  as  a  parliament  to  settie 
the  government  of  the  nation.  It  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  so  wild  a  notion  should  fall  into  an^ 
man's  imagination,  that  such  a  people  should  be  fit 
to  omtiibute  towards  any  settiement,  or  that  from 
their  actions  any  thing  could  result,  that  might 
advance  his  particular  design.  Yet,  upon  the  view 
and  consideration  of  the  persons  maae  choice  of, 
many  did  conclude,  "  that  he  had  made  his  own 
"  scheme  entirel]^  to  himself;  and  though  he  com- 
*'  municated  it  with  no  man,  con  eluded  it  the  most 
"  natural  way  to  ripen  and  produce  the  effects  it 
did  afterwards,  to  the  ena  he  proposed  to  him- 
"self." 

There  were  amongst  them  some  few  of  the  qua- 
lity and  degree  of  gentlemen,  and  who  had  estates, 
and  such  a  proportion  of  credit  and  reputation,  as 
could  consist  with  the  guilt  they  had  contracted. 
But  much  the  mMor  part  (Kf  tnem  conusted  of 
inCnior  persons,  of  no  quality  or  name,  artificers 
of  the  meanest  trades,  uiown  only  by  their  gifts 
in  praying  and  preaching ;  which  was  now  prac- 
tised by  dl  degrees  of  men,  but  scholars,  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  which  number,  that  there 
may  be  a  better  judgment  made  of  the  rest,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  name  one,  from  whom  that  par- 
liament itself  was  afterwards  denominated,  who 
was  Praise-God  (that  was  his  Christian  name) 
Barebone,  a  leatherseller  in  Fleet-street,  from 
whom  (he  being  an  eminent  speaker  in  it)  it  was 


afterwards  called  Praise-God  Barehone's  parha- 
ment.  In  a  word,  they  were  a  pack  of  weak 
senseless  fellows,  fit  only  to  briiw  the  name  and 
reputation  of  parliaments  lower  uan  itwasyrt. 

It  was  fit  these  new  men  should  be  brought  to- 
gether by  some  new  way:  and  a  very  new  way  it 
was;  for  Cromwell  by  hiswarraats,  directed  toevery 
oneofthem,teIlingthem"ofthenece8aityofdiasoIv- 
"  ing  the  UUe  parliament,  and  of  an  equal  necessity, 
"  that  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  government  of 
"  the  commonwealth  should  M  provided  for,  and 
"  tiierefore  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
"  cil  of  officers,  nominated  divers,  persons  fearing 
"  God,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty,  to 
"  whom  the  great  charge  and  trust  of  so  weigh^ 
"  afisurs  was  to  be  committed,  and  that  having 
"  good  assurance  of  their  love  to,  and  courage  for 
"  God,  and  the  interest  of  his  cause,  and  the  good 
"  people  of  this  commonwealth ;"  he  concluded  in 
these  words,  "  I,  Oliver  Crommll,  cajptain  general 
"  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  die  forces  raised, 
"  or  to  be  ndsed,  within  this  c<munonwealth,  do 
"  hereby  summon  and  require  you  personally  to 
"  be  and  appear  at  the  council-chamber  at  White- 
"  hall,  upon  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  then  and 
."  there  to  t&ke  upon  you  the  said  trust.  And 
"  you  are  herehv  called  and  appointed  to  serve  as 
"  a  member  of  the  county  of"  &c.  Upon  this  wild 
summons,  the  pawns  so  nominated  appeared  at 
the  coundl-cbamber  upon  the  fourth  of  July, 
which  was  near  three  months  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  former  parliament. 

Cromwell,  with  his  council  of  officers,  was  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  made  them  a  long  discourso 
of  "  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  honour  due  to  his 
"  name,'*fidlofteztsofBcriptnre;andTranembered 
"  the  wonderful  mercies  of  God  to  tins  nation,  and 
"  the  continued  series  of  providence,  by  which  he 
"  had  appeared  in  carrying  on  his  cause,  and  bring- 
"  ing  anairs  into  that  present  glorious  condition, 
"  wherein  they  now  were."  He  put  them  in  mind 
of  "  the  noble  actions  of  the  army  in  the  famous 
"  victory  of  Worcester,  of  the  apphcations  they 
"  had  made  to  tiie  pEU'lument,  for  a  good  settie- 
"  ment  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
"  n^lect  whereof  made  it  abst^utely  necessary  to 
"  dissolve  it."  He  assured  them  by  many  argu- 
iments,  some  of  which  were  urged  out  of  scripture, 
"  that  they  had  a  very  lawful  call  to  take  upon 
\"  them  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation;"  and 
!  concluded  with  a  very  earnest  desire,  "  that  great 
i"  tenderness  might  oe  used  towards  all  conscien- 
'*  tious  persons,  of  what  judgment  soever  they  ap- 
"  peared  to  be." 

When  he  had  finished  his  ^sconrs^  he  ddirered 
to  them  an  instrument,  engrossed  in  pardunoit 
under  his  huid  and  sesl,  wturebv,  with  the  advice 
of  his  coundl  of  officers,  ha  did  devolve  and  in- 
trust the  supreme  authority  of  this  commonwealth 
into  the  hands  of  those  persons  therein  mentioned  ; 
and  declared,  "  that  thev,  or  any  forty  of  them, 
"  were  to  be  held  and  acknowledged  the  supreme 
"  authority  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  persons 
"  within  the  same,  and  tiie  territories  thereunto 


(about  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  that 
'ne  spoke  to  them ;  and  three  months  before  the 
•time  prescribed  should  ezinre,  they  wen  to  make 
fchoice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  theo^  wbow 
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power  and  authority  should  not  exceed  one  year, 
and  then  they  were  likewise  to  provide  and  take 
care  for  a  like  Bucceeaion  in  the  govemmeDt.  Be- 
ing thus  invested  with  this  authority,  they  repaired 
to  the  parliament  house,  and  made  choice  of  one 
Rouse  to  be  their  speaker,  an  old  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  former 
parliament,  and  in  that  time  been  preferred  and 
made  provost  of  the  college  of  Eton,  which  office 
be  then  enjoyed,  mth  an  cqnnion  of  having  some 
kwndedge  in  ihe  Latin  ud  Greek  tongueB,  but 
of  a  very  mean  iindmtan(&^,  but  uirougfaly 
engaged  m  the  goOt  of  the  times. 

At  tiirar  first  coming  together,  some  of  them 
had  the  modesty  to  doubt,  that  they  were  not  in 
many  respects  so  well  qualified  as  to  take  upon 
them  the  style  and  title  of  a  parliament.  But  tiiat 
modesty  was  quickly  subdued,  and  they  were 
eanly  persuaded  to  assiune  that  title,  and  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
nation.  These  men  thus  brought  together  con- 
tinued in  this  capadty  near  six  months,  to  the 
amazement  and  even  mirth  of  the  people.  In 
which  time  they  never  entered  upon  any  grave  and 
serious  debate,  that  might  tend  to  any  settlement, 
bat  generally  en>re8sea  great  sharpness  and  ani- 
mositj  uainst  the  dergv,  and  against  aU  learning, 
out  of  which  they  thougnt  the  dergy  had  grown, 
and  still  would  grow. 

Ibere  were  now  no  bishops  for  them  to  be  angry 
with;  they  had  already  reduced  all  that  order  to 


*'  all  the  forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  that  his  title  should  be  lord  protector  of 
"  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
"  Ireland,  and  of  the  dominions  and  territories 
"  thereunto  belonging;  and  that  he  should  have 
"  a  councilof  oneand  twenty  persons  tobeaadstant 
"  to  him  in  the  government." 

Most  men  did  now  conclude,  that  the  folly  and 
sottishness  of  this  last  assembly  was  so  much 
foreseen,  that,  from  thur  very  first  coming  toge- 
ther, it  was  determined  what  should  follow  their 
^Bsolution.  For  the  method  that  succeeded  could 
hardly  have  been  composed  in  so  short  a  time 
after,  by  persons  who  had  not  consulted  upon  the 
contingency  some  time  before.  It  was  upon  the 
twelfth  of  December,  that  the  small  parliamntt 
was  dissolved,  when  many  of  the  members,  who 
came  to  the  house  as  to  their  usual  consultations, 
found  that  they  who  came  before,  were  gone  to 
Whitehall  to  be  dtssolved;  which  the  other  never 
thought  of:  and  upon  the  sixteenth  day,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal,  with  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  were  sent  for  to  attend  Cromwell 
and  his  councU  to  Westminster  hall ;  it  being  then 
vacation-time;  and  bdng  come  thither,  the  com- 
missioners  sitting  upon  uieir  usual  seat,  and  not 
knomng  why  they  were  sent  for,  the  declaration 
of  the  connm  of  officers  was  read,  frfierebv  Crom- 
Krell  was  made  protector;  who  stood  in  the  court 
^•uncovered,  whilst  what  was  contained  in  a  jnece 
of  parchment  was  read,  which  was  called  the  n- 


the  lowest  beggary.    But  thur  quarrel  was  against  strummt  of  government:  whereby  it  was  ordained. 


all  who  had  cdled  themselves  mmiaters,  ana  who, 
by  bdn^  called  so,  received  tithes,  and  respect 
from  their  neighbours.  They  resolved  the  function 
itself  to  be  Antichristian,  and  the  persons  to  be 
bnrdensome  to  the  people,  and  the  requiring  and't ,' 
payment  of  tithes  to  be  absolute  Judusm,  and 
they  thought  fit  that  they  should  be  aboUshed 
altogether;  and  that  there  might  not  for  the  time 
to  come  be  any  race  of  people  who  might  revive 
those  pretences,  they  thought  fit,  "  that  all  lands 
"  bdonging  to  the  universities,  and  colleges  in 
'*  those  imnrersities,  might  be  w^,  aadthemonies 
"  that  should  arise  tbweby,  be  ^poeed  for  the 
"  public  sendee,  and  to  ease  the  people  from  the 
*'  rayment  of  taxes  and  contrilmtions." 

inien  they  had  tired  and  perplexed  themselves 
M  long  in  such  debates,  as  soon  as  they  were  met 
in  the  morning  upon  the  twelfth  of  December,  and 
before  many  m  them  were  come  who  were  like  to 
dissent  from  the  motion,  one  of  them  stood  up 
and  declared,  "  that  he  did  believe,  they  were  not 
"  equal  to  the  burden  that  was  laid  upon  them, 
"  and  therefore  that  they  might  dissolve  them- 
"  selves,  and  deliver  back  their  authority  into  their 
**  hands  from  whom  they  had  received  it ;"  which 
bnng  presently  consented  to,  their  speaker,  with 
those  who  were  of  that  mind,  went  to  Whitehall, 
and  redelivered  to  Cromwell  the  instrument  ^y 
had  received  from  him,  acknoiriedged  thOT  own 
impotency,  and  besought  him  to  tuu  care  of  the 
onnmonmalth. 

By  this  frank  donation  he  and  his  coondl  of 
officers  were  once  more  possessed  of  tiie  supreme 
Boverei^  power  of  the  nation.  And  in  few  days 
after,  -his  coundl  were  too  modest  to  share  with 
him  in  this  rojral  authority,  but  declared,  "  that 
**  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  should 
"  resi^  in  a  single  person ;  that  that  person 
"  should  be  Oliver  Cromwell,  captun  general  of 


"  that  the  protector  should  call  a  parliament  once 
"  in  every  three  years ;  that  the  first  parliament 
"  should  be  convened  upon  the  third  day  of  Sep- 
"  tember  following,  which  would  be  in  the  year 
"  1*^54 ;  and  that  he  should  not  dissolve  any  par- 
"  liament  once  met,  till  thev  had  sat  five  months ; 
*'  that  such  bills  as  should  be  presented  to  him  by 
"  the  parliament,  if  they  should  not  be  confirmed 
*'  by  him  within  twenty  days,  should  pass  without 
"  him,  and  be  looked  upon  as  laws :  that  he  should 
"  have  a  select  council  to  assist  him,  which  should 
"  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  and  twenty,  nor 
*'  be  bss  than  thirteen :  that  immediatdy  after  his 
*'  death  the  coundl  should  choose  another  pro- 
*'  tector  before  they  rose :  that  no  protector  after 
"  him  should  be  general  of  the  army ;  that  the 
protector  should  have  power  to  make  peace  and 
"  war :  that,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  he 
^  should  make  laws,  which  should  be  binding  to 
the  subjects  during  the  intervals  of  parliament." 
'  Whilst  this  was  reading,  Cromwell  oad  his  hand 
upon  the  Bible ;  and  it  being  read,  he  took  his 
oath,  "  that  he  would  not  violate  any  thing  that 
"  was  contained  in  that  instrument  of  government ; 
"  but  would  observe,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
"  observed ;  and  in  all  things,  according  to  the 
"  best  of  his  understanding,  govern  the  nation 
'*  according  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs, 
*'  seeking  peace,  and  canung  jnatieeandlaw  tobe 
"  equally  admii^stered." 

Tnis  new  invented  ceremony  being  in  this 
manner  performed,  he  bimself  was  covered,  and 
all  the  rest  bare ;  and  Lambert,  who  was  then  the 
second  person  in  the  army,  carried  the  sword 
before  his  highness  (which  was  the  style  he  took 
from  thenceforth)  to  his  coach,  all  they  whom  he 
called  into  it  sitting  bare  ;  and  so  he  returned  to 
Whitehall;  and  immediately  proclamation  was 
made  by  a  herald,  in  the  palace-yard  at  WeKtniin- 
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8ter,  "that      late  pariiament  having  dissolTed 

"  themselves,  and  resigned  their  whole  power  and 
"  authority,  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
**  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  hy  a  lord 
"  protector,  and  succewive  triennial  parliaments, 
**  was  now  established  :  and  whereas  Oliver 
"  Cromwell,  captain  general  of  all  the  forces  of 
"  the  commonwealth,  is  declared  lord  protector  of 
"  the  said  nations,  and  had  accepted  thereof, 
•*  publication  was  now  made  of  the  same;  and  all 
"  persons,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever,  in 

any  of  the  said  three  nations,  were  strictly 
*'  charged  and  commanded  to  take  notice  thereof, 

and  to  conform  and  submit  themsdves  to  the 
"government  so  estabUshed;  and  all  sheriffs, 
**  mayorfi,  &c.  were  required  to  publish  this  pro- 
*'  damation,  to  the  end  that  none  might  nave 
"  cause  to  pretend  ignorance  therein."  Which 
OToclamation  was  at  the  same  time  published  in 
Cheapside  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London;  and, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  by  the  sheriffs,  and 
other  officers,  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  And  a  few  days  after,  the  city  of  London 
invited  their  new  protector  to  a  very  splendid 
entertainment  at  Grocers'  hall,  the  streets  being 
railed,  Emd  the  solemnity  of  his  reception  such  as 
had  been  at  any  time  performed  to  the  king  : 
and  he,  as  like  a  king,  graciously  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  lord  mayor  at  his 
departure. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  so  little  pains,  this 
extraordinary  man,  without  any  other  reason  than 
because  he  nad  a  mind  to  it,  and  vHhont  the 
assistance,  and  agEunst  the  denre  of  dl  noble 
persons  or  men  ctf  quality,  or  three  men,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  were  possessed  of 
three  hundred  pounds  lands  by  the  year,  mounted 
himself  into  the  throne  of  three  kingdoms,  without 
the  name  of  king,  but  with  a  greater  power  and 
authority  than  had  ever  been  exercised  or  claimed 
by  ai^  king ;  and  received  greater  evidence  and 
manifestation  of  respect  and  esteem  from  all  the 
kings  and  princes  in  Christendom,  than  had  ever 
been  shewed  to  any  monarch  of  those  nations : 
which  was  so  much  the  more  notorious,  in  that 
they  all  abhorred  him,  when  they  trembled  at  his 
power,  and  courted  his  friendship. 

Though,  during  this  last  year's  unset tlemcnt  in 
England,  Cionnrell  had,  ex  pleiutvduu  poteatatiat 
taken  care  that  thore  was  a  epod  winter  guard  of 
ships  in  the  Downs,  yet  the  Dutch  had  enjoyed  a 


over  between  Dover  and  Zealand ;  and  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  engage  them.  But  the  wind 
not  being  favourable,  it  was  noon  before  the  fight 
begun  i  which  continued  very  sharp  till  the  lught 
parted  them, 'without  any  viuble  advantage  to 
either  side,  save  that  Dean,  one  of  the  Englisb 
admirals,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  from  the 
rear-admiral  of  the  Dutch.  The  next  morning, 
the  Dutch  having  the  advantage  of  the  small  wind 
that  was,  the  English  charged  so  fiiriously  upon 
the  thickest  part  of  them,  without  diachargiof  any 
of  their  guns  till  they  were  at  a  very  small  dis- 
tance, tluLt  they  broke  their  squadrons;  and  m 
the  end  forced  them  to  fly.  and  make  all  the  sul 
th^  could  for  their  own  coasts,  leaving  behind 
them  deven^thmr  ships;  which  were  all  taken ; 
besides  six  which  were  sunk.  The  execution  on 
the  Dutch  was  very  great,  as  was  likewise  the 
number  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  officers  as  sol- 
diers. The  loss  of  the  English  was  greatest  in 
their  general  Dean :  there  was,  besides  him,  but 
one  captain,  and  about  two  hundred  common 
seamen,  killed :  the  number  of  the  wounded  was 
greater ;  nor  did  they  lose  one  ship,  nor  were  so 
disabled  but  that  they  followed  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  whither  the  other 
fled ;  and  being  got  into  the  Flie,  and  the  Texel, 
the  Enghsh  for  some  time  blocked  them  up  in 
their  own  harbours,  taking  all  such  ships  as  came 
bound  for  those  ports. 

\  This  Kreat  defeat  bo  humbled  the  States,  HuA 
\hef  made  allpossible  haste  to  send  four  eommis- 
j^onen  into  ifngland  to  me^ate  for  a  treaty,  and 
^  cessation  of  arms ;  who  were  received  very  idtily 
by  Cromwell,  and  widi  some  reprehension  for  their 
want  of  wariness  in  entering  into  so  unequal  a 
[contention :  yet  he  declared  a  gracious  inclination 
ito  a  treaty,  till  the  conclusion  wboeof  he  could 
|admit  no  cessation ;  which  bang  known  in  Hol- 
Jland,  they  would  not  stay  so  long  under  the  re- 
proach and  disadvanbu^e  of  being  hesi^ed,  and 
shut  up  in  their  ports ;  but  made  m  possible  haste 
to  prepare  another  fleet,  strong  enough  to  remove 
the  English  from  their  coasts;  which  they  be-< 
Ueved  was  the  heat  expedient  to  advance  their 
treaty :  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  a£ 
the  opulency  of  that  people,  than  that  they  should 
be  able,  after  so  many  losses,  and  so  late  a  great 
defeat,  in  so  short  a  time  to  gather  a  strong  fleet 
enough  togethsr  to  visit  those  who  had  bo  latdjr 
overcome  than,  and  who  shitf  them  within  their 


very  fruitful  harvest  of  trade  during  that  confu-  ports. 

sion,  and  suspension  of  power ;  and  nad  sent  out-  y  Their  admiral  Trump  had,  with  some  (rf  Uie 


their  fleets  of  merchantmen  under  a  convoy,  by 
the  north  of  Scotland;  and,  by  the  return  of  that 
convoy,  recwved  their  fleet  from  the  Baltic  with 
securitjr ;  so  that,  upon  the  hope  those  domestic 
contentions  in  England  would  not  be  so  soon 
composed,  they  begun  to  recover  their  spirits 
again.  But  Cromwell  was  no  sooner  invested  in 
his  new  dignity,  but,  with  sreat  diligence,  he 
caused  a  strong  fleet  to  be  made  ready  against  the 
spring;  and  committed  the  command  thereof  to 
three  admirals  jointly ;  Blake,  a  man  well  known, 
but  not  thought  entirely  raioiwh  devoted  to  Crom- 
veU;  Monk,  whom  he  called  out  of  Scothudas 
his  own  creature;  uid  Dean,  a  mere  seaman, 
grown,  from  a  common  mariner,  to  the  rq}utation 
(tf  a  bold  and  excdlent  officer. 
!  This  fleet,  in  the  beginninif  of  June  in  the  year 
1653,  met  with  the  Didch  about  the  nuddle  seas 


fleet,  retired  into  the  Wierings,  at  too  great  a  dis" 
tance  from  the  other  ports  for  the  English  fleet  to 
divide  itself.  He  had,  with  a  marrellaaa  industry, 
caused  hia  hurt  ships  to  be  repaired ;  and  more 
severe  punishment  to  he  inflicted  on  those  who 
had  behaved  themselves  cowardly,  than  had  ever 
been  used  in  that  State.  And  the  States  published 
so  great  and  ample  rewards  to  all  omcere  and 
seamen  who  woula,  in  that  conjuncture,  repair  to 
itheir  service,  that  by  the  end  of  July,  withm  less 
than  two  months  afler  thur  defeat,  he  came  out  of 
the  Wierings  with  a  fleet  of  ninety  and  five  men 
of  war ;  which  as  soon  as  the  EDgllsh  had  notice 
of,  they  made  towards  him.  But  the  mnd  rising, 
they  were  forced  to  stand  more  to  sea,  £cv  fear  of 
the  sands  and  shelves  upon  that  coast.  Wberfri 
upon  Van  Tramp,  all  that  mglu,  stood  into  the 
Texel;  where  he  jnned  five  and  twraty  more  of 
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^hax  best  nbipt ;  and  with  this  addition,  which 
made  an  hunored  and  twenty  sut*  he  &ced  the 
English;  who  kept  still  to  the  sea;  and  havii^ 

got  a  little  more  room,  and  the  wouher  being  a 
ttle  ditanx,  tacked  about,  and  were  received  by 
the  Dutch  with  great  coun^  and  galhuntry. 

Hie  batUe  continiied  vary  hot,  and  blcMdy  oa 
both  ndes,  from  nx  (tf  the  clock  m  the  nuffmng 
till  one  in  the  aftemotm;  when  the  admiral  m 
HdUmd,  the  fiunotM  Van  Trump,  whilst  he  very 
mgaa&y  performed  the  office  of  a  brave  and  bold 
commander,  was  shot  with  a  musket  bullet  into 
the  heart,  of  which  he  fell  dead  without  speaking 
word.  This  blow  broke  the  oonn^e  of  the  rest ; 
who  serang  many  of  tbdr  oompaitunu  bunt  and 
sunk,  aft£r  having  endured  very  hot  sorice,  be- 
fore the  eveuing,  led.  and  made  all  the  sail  they 
ctnild  towards  tne  Tezel :  the  Eiwlish  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  pursue  them ;  but  found  themselves 
obtiged  to  retire  to  their  own  coast,  both  to  pre- 
eerve  and  mend  their  maimed  and  bnn  shipe,  and 
refresh  their  wounded  men. 

This  battle  was  the  most  bkmdy  that  had  been 
yet  foojiht,  both  ndea  lathn  endeavouring  the 
destroetimi  of  thdr  enemy'aflert  than  the  talting 
their  ships.  On  the  Hcdlander*s  part,  between 
I  twenty  and  thirty  of  their  ships  of  war  were  fired, 
I  or  sunk,  and  above  one  thousand  prisoners  taken, 
mie  victory  cost  the  English  dear  too;  for  four 
jbundred  common  men  and  eight  captains  were 
slain  outright,  and  above  seven  hundred  conunon 
men  and  five  captains  wounded.  But  Uiey  lost 
ody  one  ship,  which  was  burned ;  and  two  or 
tbree  more,  though  carried  home,  were  disabled 
for  farther  service.  The  most  sensible  part  of  the 
loss  to  the  Dutch  was  the  death  of  their  admiral 
Van  Trump,  who,  in  respect  of  his  maritime  ex- 
perience, and  the  firequent  actions  he  had  been 
engaged  in,  might  vny  wdl  be  reckoned  amount 
the  most  eminent  commanders  at  sea  (tf  that  age, 
and  to  whoM  memory  his  ommtiTis  fiirther  m- 
debted  than  they  have  yet  acknowudged. 

Thia  was  the  last  engagement  at  sea  between 
'  the  two  commonwealtha :  for  as  the  Dutch  were, 
by  this  last  defeat,  and  loss  of  thur  brave  admiral, 
totally  di^iirited,  and  gave  thnr  oommiaaionen  at 
London  OTder  to  proaecnte  the  peace  upon  any 
conditions,  so  Cromwell  was  weary  enough  tji  so 
chai^eable  a  war,  and  knew  he  bad  much  to  do 
to  settle  the  government  at  home,  and  that  be 
uught  choose  more  omvenieat  enemies  abroad, 
who  would  n«ther  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
as  well,  or  to  do  him  so  much  harm,  as  the  H<^ 
landers  had  done,  and  could  do.  And  therefore 
when  he  had  drawn  the  Dutch  to  accept  of  such 
conditions  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  ibm ;  among 
«4ueh  one  was,  "  that  they  should  not  snffBr  any 
"  of  the  king's  party,  or  any  enemy  to  the  com- 
**  mtmwealth  <rf  England,  to  rerida  w^dn  their 
**  dominians and  another,  whidi  was  eootahwd 
in  a  secret  article,  to  wluch  the  great  seal  of  &e 
States  was  affixed,  by  which  they  obl^ned  them- 
selves "  never  to  admit  the  prince  of  Oimnge  to  be 
*'  thdr  stateholder,  general,  or  admiral ;  and  like- 
*'  wise  to  deliver  up  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the 
East  Indies"  (which  they  had  taken  from  the 
English  iu  the  tune  of  king  James,  and  usurped 
it  ever  since)  "  into  the  haada  of  the  Bast  India 
■*  Enghsh  company  again and  to  pay  a  good 
sum  of  money  for  iSa  old  barWous  vi<^nee 
exaiciwd  so  manf  years  atnce  at  Araboyaa  j  for 


which  the  two  last  kings  could  never  obtun  satis* 
fikction  and  reparation :  about  the  middle  of  April 
1654,  he  made  a  peace  with  the  States  General, 
with  all  the  advantages  he  could  deure,  having 
indeed  all  the  persmis  of  power  and  iiUerest  therc^ 
bat  bound  to  him  upon  their  jmnt  inteceat. 

And  having  now  rendered  hhwelf  terrible 
abroad,  he  forced  Portugal  to  send  an  ambassador ' 
[to  beg  peaces  and  to  snDodt  toeoqn^  the  offbnee 
Xiaif  had  cmmmtted  in  recuving  prince  Rupa^ 
^jby  the  payment  of  a  great  sum  «  money;  and 
brought  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  SfNun  to 
sue  for  his  alHwiKt.  He  suspended  for  a  time  to^ 
[choose  a  new  enemy,  that  he  might  make  himself 
■as  much  obeyed  athon^  as  he  was  feared  abroad; 
and,  in  order  to  that,  he  prosecuted  all  those  who 
had  been  of  the  khig*B  party  with  the  utmost 
rigour;  laid  new  impositions  upon  them,  uid, 
upon  every  light  rumour  of  a  conspiracy,  clapped 
up  all  those  whom  he  thought  fit  to  suspect  into 
close  prisons;  enjoined  others  not  to  stir  from 
their  own  houses,  and  banished  all  who  had  ever 
been  in  arms  for  the  king,  from  the  cities  of  Lon- . 
don  and  Westminster;  and  laid  other  penalties 
upon  them,  contrary  to  the  articles  gnnted  to 
them  iriien  they  gave  np  thdr  anna,  and  to  the 
indonnit^  upon  T¥i»l"»g  their  compo^ons. 
f  The  discmUente  were  general  over  the  whole 
:kingd(nn,  and  among  all  sorts  of  pec^di^  itf  lAst 
'party  soever.  The  presl^tcnBiu  ^naebed  boldly 
'against  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  mon- 
If  Btrous  hcense  that  sprung  from  thence;  and  thinr 
who  enjoyed  that  hcense  were  as  unsatisfied  with 
'■the  government  as  any  of  the  rest,  talked  more 
:loamy,  uid  threatened  the  person  of  Cromwell 
flnore  than  any.  But  into  these  diat^pws  Crom- 
well was  not  inquisitive;  nor  would  give  those 
men  an  opportunity  to  talk,  by  calling  them  in 
question,  who,  he  knew,  would  aay  more  than  he 
was  wilhng  any  body  ahoold  hear ;  hot  intended 
to  mortify  those  unruly  sinrita  at  the  charge  of 
the  king's  party,  and  with  the  ipeetacte  of  their 
anfihriny  upon  any  0ie  most  tririal  oecariim.  And 
if.  m  tins  general  Ucmse  of  disooarav,  an^  mai^ 
who  was  auspected  to  wish  wcU  to  tiiie  ku^,  Irt 
fell  any  light  word  sgajut  the  govemmeni  he 
was  sure  to  be  east  in  priaon,  and  to  be  pnreued 
with  all  poeeible  severity  and  crudty :  and  he 
could  not  want  frequent  opportnnitieB  of  revenge 
tiiia  way.  It  was  the  greatest  omsolation  to 
misaable  men,  who  had,  in  themselves  or  their 
firienda,  been  undone  by  their  loyalty,  to  meet 
together,  and  lament  theH*  conditions :  and  this 
brought  on  invectives  against  the  person  of  Crom- 
well; wine,  and  the  continuance  of  the  discourse, 
dispoung  them  to  take  notice  of  the  universal 
hatred  uat  the  whole  nation  had  of  lam,  and  to 
fancy  bow  easy  it  wmdd  he  to  destroy  him.  And 
commonly  thwe  was,  in  all  thoaa  meetinga,  some 
corrupted  person  ai  the  party,  who  fomented  moat 
the  diseonr8e,Hid,for  anlei«coiimaiBe,betr^ed 
his  companions,  uid  informed  01  aU,  and  mon 
than  haa  beem  said.  Wherevpm  a  new  plot  was 
discovered  against  the  commonwealth  and  the 
'person  of  the  protector,  and  a  lugh  court  of 
justice  was  presently  erected  to  try  tM  eriminalg; 
which  rardy  absohred  any  man  wno  was  brought 
before  them.  But  to  this  kind  of  trial  they  never 
expoeed  any  man  but  those  ttf  the  Idng'a  party; 
I  the  other,  of  whom  they  were  more  waia,  mid 
tXoo  vmxf  frioida  to  avner  tham  to  b«  braoi^ 
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Mr,  Qerard  and  Mr.  Voted  iriedy  condemned,  and  execttted,   [book  xit. 


I  before  gucb  a  tribunal ;  wlucb  had  been  first 

>  erected  to  murder  the  king  hmuelf,  and  continued 
I  to  root  out  all  who  adho^  to  him.   No  man 

who  had  ever  been  affainst  the  king  (except  he 
became  afterwards  for  him)  was  ever  brought  be- 
fore that  extravagant  power ;  but  such  were  remit- 
ted to  the  trial  of  the  law  by  juries,  which  seldom 
cmideninedany. 
I  The  my  next  month  after  the  peace  was  madci 
for  the  better  estabUsfament  of  Cromwell'a  emjnre, 
a  high  court  of  justice  waa  erected  for  the  trial  of 

>  persona  accueed  of  "  holding  correspondence  with 
'  "  Charles  Stuart,"  (which  was  the  style  they  al- 
lowed the  king,) "  and  for  having  a  design  against 
"  the  life  of  toe  protector,  to  seize  ^pon  the 

1  Tower,  and  to  proclaim  the  king."  The  chief 
i  persons  thev  accused  of  this  were,  Mr.  Geiard,  a 
'  young  ifentlenum  of  a  good  family,  who  had  been 
an  ensign  in  the  king's  anny,  but  was  not  at 
.present  above  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  without 
{ any  interest  or  fortune :  the  other,  one  Mr.Vowd ; 
who  kept  a  school,  and  taught  many  boys  about 
Isfingtcm.  Mr.  Gerard  waa  cbai^ged  with  ''having 
**  been  at  Paris,  and  having  there  anc^Een  with  the 
"  king ;"  which  he  confessed ;  and  declared,  "that 
"he  went  to  I^riBuponabu^neasthatconcamed 
"  himself,**  (which  he  named,) "  and  when  he  had 
*'  despatdiea  it,  and  was  to  return  for  England, 
"  he  desired  the  lord  Gerard,  his  kinsman,  to 
*'  present  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might  kiss  his 
'*  hand;  which  he  did  in  a  large  room,  where 
**  were  many  present;  and  that,  when  he  asked 
"  his  majesty,  wluth^  he  would  command  him 
**  any  service  into  England  ?  his  majesty  bid  him 
"  to  commend  him  to  his  friends  there,  and  to 
"  charge  them  that  they  should  be  quiet,  and  not 
**  engage  themselves  in  any  plots;  which  must 
"  prove  nunons  to  them,  and  could  do  the  king 

no  good :"  which  was  very  true :  for  his  majesty 
bad  observed  so  much  of  the  tempv  of  the  people 
ftt  his  bang  at  Worcester,  and  his  concealment 
after,  the  fear  they  were  under,  and  how  fruitless 
any  insurrection  must  b^  that  be  endeavoured 
nathiiig  more  than  to  divert  and  suppress  all  in- 
clinations that  way.  However,  this  nigh  court  of 
justice  received  proof,  that  Mr.  Gerara  and  Mr. 
Vowel  had  been  present  with  some  other  gentle- 
men in  a  tavern,  where  discourse  had  been  luld, 
"  how  easy  a  thing  it  was  to  kill  the  protect<H:, 
"  and  at  the  same  time  to  sdze  upon  tne  Tower 
"  of  London,  and  that,  if  at  the  same  time  the 
'*  king  were  proclaimed,  the  dt^  of  London  would 
*'  presently  declare  for  his  m^eaty,  and  nobody 
**  would  oppose  him." 

Upon  this  evidence,  these  two  gentlemen  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  and  upon  the  tenth  of 
July,  about  two  months  after  th^had  been  in 
priaon,  a  gallows  was  erected  at  Charing-cross ; 
whitiier  Ku*.  Vowel  waa  hronf^ht;  vho  was  a  per- 
eon  utterly  unknown  to  the  kmg,  and  to  any  per- 
wm  intrusted  by  him,  but  very  worthr  to  have 
his  name  and  memory  preeerved  in  tne  list  of 
those  who  shewed  most  magnanimity  and  courage 
in  sacrifiang  their  lives  for  the  crown.  He  ex- 
pressed a  marvellous  contempt  of  death;  ''which," 
be  said,  he  suffered  without  having  committed 
"  any  f^ult."  He  professed  his  duty  to  the  king, 
and  his  reverence  for  the  church ;  and  earnestly 
and  pathetically  advised  the  people  to  return  to 
their  fidelity  to  both;  "which,"  he  told  them, 
**  they  wonM  at  last  be  compeUed  to  do  after  all 


"  their  sufferings."  He  addressed  himself  most 
to  the  soldiers ;  told  them, "  how  unworthily  they 
"  prostituted  themselves  to  serve  the  ambition  of 
"  an  unworthy  tyrant;"  and  conjured  them  to 
"  forsake  him,  and  to  serve  the  kmg;  which,  he 
"  waa  sure,  they  woidd  at  lest  do."  And  so 
having  devoutiy  recommended  the  king,  and  the 
kingdom,  and  tumself,  to  God  hi  vor  ^ous 
prayers,  he  ended  hia  life  with  as  much  Chnatian 
resolution,  aa  can  be  expected  from  the  most 
composed  eonsdence. 

The  protector  was  prenuled  with  to  shew  more 
respect  to  Mr.  Gerard  in  causing  lum  to  be  be- 
headed, who  was  brought  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  to  a  scaffold  upon  the  Tower^hill.  But 
they  were  so  ill  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  him 
who  suffered  in  the  morning,  that  they  would  not 
permit  the  other  to  speak  to  the  people,  but 
pressed  him  to  discover  all  the  secrets  the  plot 
and  conspiracy.  He  told  them,  "  that  if  he  had 
"  a  hundred  hves,  he  would  lose  them  all  to  do 
"  the  king  any  service ;  and  was  now  wilhng  to 
**  die  upon  that  susindon;  but  that  he  was  very 
**  innocent  of  what  was  charged  against  him ; 
"  that  he  had  not  entered  into  or  consented  to 
"  any  plot  or  conspiracy,  nor  given  any  coun- 
"  tenance  to  any  discourse  to  that  purpose;"  and 
offered  again  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  to  mag- 
nify the  king ;  upon  which  they  would  not  sufier 
him  to  proceed ;  and  thereupon,  with  great  and 
undaunted  courage,  he  laid  down  his  head  upon 
the  block. 

Tlie  same  day  was  concluded  with  a  very  exem- 
plary mece  of  justice,  and  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  the  other  two.  The  ambassador  of  Portugal 
had  a  very  splendid  equipage,  and  in  his  company 
his  brother  don  Pantaleon  Sa,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
and  a  man  eminent  in  many  great  actions ;  who 
out  of  curiosiw  accompanied  his  brother  in  tbia 
embassy,  that  he  might  see  England.  Una  gen- 
tleman waa  (tf  a  hau^ity  and  unperious  nature; 
and  one  da^  hang  in  the  new  exchange,  upon  a 
sudden  aeadent  and  nustake,  had  a  quarrel  with 
that  Mr.  Gerard,  whom  we  now  left  without  his 
head;  who  had  then  returned  some  negligence 
and  contempt  to  the  rhodomontadoes  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  had  left  him  sensible  of  recnvin^ 
some  afiront.  Whereupon  the  don  repaired  thi- 
ther again  the  next  day,  with  many  servants,  bet- 
ter armed,  and  provided  for  any  encounter,  ima- 
gining be  should  there  find  his  former  adversary, 
who  did  not  expect  that  visit.  But  the  Portu- 
guese not  distinguishing  persons,  and  finding 
many  gentiemen  walking  there,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  one  he  believed  very  like  the  other,  he 
thought  he  was  not  to  lose  the  occasion,  and 
entered  into  a  new  quarrel  j  in  which  a  gentieraan 
utterly  unacqmdnted  with  what  had  formerly 
passed,  and  iralking  there  accidentally,  was  kiltea, 
and  otiwrs  hurt;  upon  which,  the  peo^e  rising 
from  aU  Hit  ndghDOur  places,  dan  rantaleon 
thought  fit  to  ma£e  his  retreat  to  lus  broth^'a 
house  r  which  he  did,  and  caused  the  gates  to  be 
locked,  and  put  aU  the  servants  in  arms  to  defend 
the  house  against  the  people ;  which  had  pursued 
him,  and  flocked  now  together  from  all  parts  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  caused  the  disorder, 
and  had  killed  a  gentleman. 

The  ambassador  knew  nothing  of  the  affiur,  but 
looked  upon  himself  as  affronted,  and  assaulted 
by  a  rude  mnltitudei  and  took  care  to  defend  his 
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house'  till  the  justice  should  allay  the  tumult. 
Cromvell  was  quickly  advertised  01  the  insolence, 
and  sent  an  officer  with  soldiers  to  demand  and 
seize  upon  all  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  action :  and  so  the  ambassador  came  to  be 
informed  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  with  which  he 
was  exceedingly  afflicted  and  astonished.  The 
offictt  demanded  the  person  of  his  brother,  who 
was  well  knovn,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  were 
present,  to  be  ddiveied  to  him,  without  wldeh  he 
would  break  open  the  house,  and  find  them 
wherever  they  were  concealed.  The  ambasBador 
demanded  the  privilege  that  was  due  to  his  house 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  he  would  defend 
against  any  violence  with  his  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  all  his  family;  but  fading  the  officer 
resolute,  and  that  he  should  be  too  weak  in  the 
>.  encounter,  he  desired  respite  till  he  might  send  to 
the  protector;  which  was  granted  to  him.  He 
complmned  of  the  injury  that  was  done  him,  and 
desired  an  audience.  Cromwell  sent  him  word, 
"  that  a  gentleman  had  been  murdered,  and  many 
"  others  hurt ;  and  that  justice  must  be  satisfied ; 

and  therefore  required  that  all  the  persons  en- 
**  gwd  mh^t  be  delivered  into  the  hinds  hii 
"  officer]  without  iriucb,  if  be  should  withdraw 
"  the  sddisTB,  and  denst  the  zequiiinf  it,  the 
"  people  would  pull  down  the  house,  and  necnte 
"justice  themsdves;  of  which  he  would  not  an- 
"  Bwer  for  the  effect.  When  this  was  done,  he 
"  should  have  an  audience,  and  all  the  satisbction 
"  it  was  in  his  power  to  give."  The  ambassador 
desired,  "that  his  brother,  and  the  rest,  might 
"  remun  in  his  house,  and  he  would  be  respon- 
sible, and  produce  ^em  before  the  justice  as 


misnons  were  sent  to  divide  all  the  lands  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Irish,  or  to  those  English 
who  Imd  adhered  to  the  king,  amongst  those  ad- 
.venturera  who  had  suppUed  money  for  the  war, 
;and  the  soldiers  and  officers ;  who  were  in  great 
;  arrears  for  their  pay,  and  who  rec^ved  Uberajt 
aBUgnations  in  lands ;  one  whole  province  bdnff 
reswred  fw  a  demesne  fin-  the  protector;  andau 
these  dirimms  made  imder  the  govmunent  ti/[ 
his  younger  son,  Harry  Cromwell,  whom  he  sent 
thither  as  Ins  Keutenant  of  that  kingd<nn ;  who 
Hved  in  the  ^  grandeur  of  the  office :  notwith- 
standing all  this,  England  proved  not  yet  so  to- 
wanUy  as  be  expected.  Vane,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable  men  of  the  independent  party,  from  the 
time  be  had  turned  them  out  of  the  parliament, 
and  so  dissolved  it,  retired  Quietly  to  their  houses 
in  the  country;  poisoned  tne  affections  of  their 
neighbours  towards  the  government;  and  lost 
nothing  o£  their  credit  with  the  peoide ;  yet  car- 
ried themselves  so  warily,  that  they  did  nothing 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation,  or  to  give 
Cromwell  any  advantage  against  them  upon  wUch 
to  call  them  m  question. 

There  were  anothv  lees  wary,  because  a  more 
desperate  party,  which  wen  the  lenUers;  many 
whereof  had  bent  the  most  active  a^AaStem  in  tfaie 
army,  had  executed  his  orden  and  deagns  in 
incensing  the  army  itfainst  the  parliament,  and 
had  been  at  that  time  his  sole  confidents  and  bed- 
fellows ;  who,  from  the  time  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  protector,  which  to  them  was  as  odious  as 
that  of  King,  professed  a  mortal  hatred  to  his  per- 
son; and  he  well  knew  both  these  pet^le  had  too 
much  credit  in  his  army,  and  with  some  prindi 


"the  time  should  be  assigned."  But  nothing  |  officers  of  it.  Of  these  men  he  stood  in  more  fear 
would  serve  but  the  delivery  of  the  persons,  and  [than  of  idl  the  king's  party;  of  which  he  had  in 
the  people  increased  their  ay,  "that  tbn  would  ftruth  very  little  apprehension, though  he  coloured 
"  pull  Qown  the  house."  Whereupon  the  am-  jmany  of  the  preparations  he  mam  against  the 
bassador  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  brother,  lother,  as  if  provided  agmnst  the  dangers  threat- 


and  the  rest  of  the  persons;  who  were  all  sent 
prisGoierB  to  Nen^te.  1W  ambassador  used  all 
the  instances  he  could  for  Ins  broOier,  being 


willing  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  ^e  law;^|liponhisoal3i,tocall«pariiam<nt;  irtnch  seemed 


but  could  receive  no  other  answer  but  "that  jus- 
*'  tice  must  be  done and  justice  was  done  to 
the  full ;  for  they  were  all  brought  to  their  trial 
at  the  sessions  at  Newgate,  and  were  so  many  of 
them  condemned  to  be  lumged  as  were  found 
guilty.  The  rest  of  those  who  were  condemned 
were  executed  at  Tyburn ;  and  don  Pantaleon  him- 
'  self  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-bill,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Gerard  was  executed ;  where  he  lost  his 
head  with  less  grace  than  his  antagonist  had  done. 
^  Though  the  protector  had  nothing  now  to  do 
but  at  home,  Holland  Imving  accepted  peace  upon 
his  own  terms,  Portugal  bought  it  at  a  full  pnce, 
and  upon  an  humble  submisuon,  Demnark  odng 
contented  ^th  such  an  alliance  as  he  was  pleasM 
to  make  with  than,  and  France  and  Spam  ccm- 
tending,  by  thur  ambassadors,  which  should  ren- 
der themselTeB  most  acceptable  to  him;  Scotland 
lying  under  a  heavy  yoke  by  the  severe  govern- 
ment of  Monk,  who  after  the  peace  with  the 
Dutch  was  sent  back  to  gorem  that  province, 
which  was  reduced  under  the  government  of  the 
English  laws,  and  Uieir  kirk,  and  kirkmen,  en- 
tirely subdued  to  the  obedience  of  the  state  with- 
out reference  to  assemblies,  or  synods;  Ireland 
bdng  confessedly  subdued,  and  no  opposition 
made  to  the  protector's  coounands;  so  that  oom- 


ened  from  them. 

But  the  time  drew  near  now,  when  he  was  U 
obliged  by  the  instrament  of  government,  and 


to  him  the  on^  means  left  to  ennpoee  the  minds 

of  the  pe(^e  to  an  entire  submission  to  his  go- 
vernment. In  order  to  this  meeting,  though  oe 
did  not  observe  the  old  course  in  senmngwnts  out 
to  all  the  little  boroughs  throughout  England, 
which  use  to  send  burgesses,  (in  which  there  is  bo 
great  an  inequality,  that  some  single  counties  send 
more  members  to  the  parliament,  than  six  other 
counties  do,)  he  seemea  to  take  a  more  ec|ualway 
by  appointing  more  knights  for  every  shire  to  be 
chosen,  and  lewer  burgesses ;  whereby  the  number 
of  the  whole  was  much  lessened;  and  yet,  the 
people  being  left  to  their  own  election,  it  was  not 
thought  an  ill  temperament,  and  was  then  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be  more 
warrantably  made,  and  in  a  bettw  time.  And  sov 
upon  the  receipt  of  his  writs,  dections  were  made 
acGordin^y  in  all  places;  and  such  persons,  for 
the  most  part,  chosen  and  returned,  as  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  least  affected  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  to  those  who  had  any  authority  in 
it ;  there  being  strict  order  g^en,  "  that  no  per- 
"  son  who  had  ever  been  ajrainst  the  parliament 
"  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  or  the  sons  of 
"  any  such  persons,  should  be  capable  of  bong 
"  chosen  to  sit  m  that  parliamentj"  nor  were  any 
audi  persons  made  dboice  of. 
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I  The  day  of  tbdr  meethig  vas  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  jnar  1654,  within  ksa  thtn  a  year 
after  he  bad  bean  dedared  proteetw;  when,  after 
tl^  had  been  at  a  aennou  m  the  Abbejr  at  Weat- 
ninater,  th^  aB  came  into  the  painted  ehambn; 
iriute  Us  highness  made  them  a  large  discourse ; 
and  told  thrai,  "that  that  parliament  was  such  a 
"  congr^stioa  of  wise,  prudent,  and  discreet  per- 
"  sons,  that  England  had  scarce  seen  the  like :  diat 
**  he  should  forbesr  relating  to  them  the  series  of 
*'  God's  providence  all  aloogto  that  time,  because 
it  was  well  known  to  them ;  and  only  declars  to 
'*  them>  that  the  erection  of  his  present  power  was 
*'  a  suitable  providence  to  the  rest,  by  shewing 
**  what  a  condition  these  nations  were  in  at  its 
"  ovction:  thattheneveryman's  heart  was  against 
'*  anoUier*B,  every  man's  interest  divided  against 
"  another's,  and  almost  every  thing  grown  arbi* 
"  trary;  Uut  thaiewas  grown  up  a  general  con- 
"  tempt  of  God  and  Ghriat,  the  grace  of  Ood 
**  tuned  into  wantonneis,  and  hu  Sfurit  made  a 
<*  doak  fin-  all  wiekndness  andpn&neneea;  nay,  f.' 

that  the  axe  was  even  bod  to  die  root  of  the' 
"  ministry,  and  swarms  of  JasuitB  were  continn* 
"  ally  wuted  over  hither  to  consume  and  destroy 
*'  the  welfare  of  England :  that  the  nation  was 
*'  then  likewise  engaged  in  a  deep  war  with  Por> 
"  tugal,  Hollaud,  ana  Franee ;  so  that  the  whole 
■••nation  was  one  heap  dl  confdsion :  but  that  this 
**  present  government  was  calculated  for  the  peo- 
pie's  interest,  let  malignant  sinrits  say  what  they 
"  would ;  and  that*  whh  humbleness  towards  Goa, 
**  and  modesty  towards  them,  he  would  recount 
"  somewhat  in  the  behalf  of  the  government. 
"  First,  it  had  endeavoured  to  reform  the  law ;  it 
"  had  put  into  the  seat  of  justice  men  of  known 
"  itttegiity  and  alnhtyj  it  nad  settled  a  way  for 
"pnwation  of  miniBters to  weadi  the  gospel:  and 
**  Derides  all  tlus,  it  bad  caUed  a  free  poifiamcDt: 
**  that,  blessed  be  God,  they  that  day  saw  a  free 
"  parliament ;  then  as  to  wars,  that  a  peace  was 
"  made  with  Damiaik,  Sweden,  the  I^itch,  and 
"  Portugal,  and  was  likinrisB  Bear  concluding  with 
"  France :  that  these  things  were  but  entrances, 
"  and  doors  of  bopesj  but  now  he  made  no  gues- 
tion  to  enable  tnem  to  Iw  the  top  stone  of  the 
"  work,  reconnnendiog  to  tnem  that  maxim,  that 
**  peace,  thotufb  it  were  made,  was  not  to  be 
"  trusted  farther  than  it  consisted  with  interest : 
'  *'  that  the  great  work  v^cfa  now  lay  upon  this 
"  parliament,  was,  that  the  government  of  England 
-  **  might  be  settled  upon  tenns  of  honour :  that 
*'  tbey  would  avoid  confiuKHtB,  kat  foreign  state* 
**  shoiild  take  advantage  of  them :  that,  as  for 
**  lunseU^  be  did  not  ^akfiks  one  tiut  would  be 
*'  n  hird  over  than,  but  as  one  that  woold  be  a 
.  y  fellow-servKnt  in  that  great  affiur and  con- 
dttded,  "that  they  sfaowH  go  to  thor  bouse,  and 
"  there  make  chmee  of  a  speaker which  they 
presently  did,  and  seemed  very  unanimous  in  tbdr 
first  act,  which  was  the  making  choice  of  William 
Lenthall  to  be  their  speaker;  which  agreement  was 
upon  very  disa^freeing  principles.  Cromwell  hav- 
ing designed  him,  for  luck's  sake,  and  being  well 
aofuainted  with  his  temper,  concluded,  ttuit  he 
would  be  made  a  property  in  this,  as  well  as  he 
had  been  in  the  long  parliament,  when  be  always 
complied  with  that  puty  that  was  most  powerful. 
And  the  other  persons  who  meant  notiung  that 
Cramwell  did,  \TCre  well  pleased,  out  of  hope  that 
the  same  man's  being  in  the  chair  might  facilitate 


the  renewing  and  reviving  the  former  house; 

i'  whidi  they  looked  upon  as  the  true  le^tinute 
parliamenC  stnmgled  by  the  tyranny  of  Cnnnwdl, 
M  «Toa^.a^uid  yet  that  it  had  life  enough  left  in  it. 

-  ^  -  LenthiU  was  no  sooner  in  his  chair  than  it  was 
proposed,  "  that  thev  might  in  the  first  place  coo- 
"  sider  by  what  authority  they  came  tmtber,  and 
whether  tliat  which  had  convened  them  bad  a 
**  lawful  power  to  that  puipoee/*  From  which 
subject  the  protector's  creatures,  and  those  of  the 
army,  endeavoured  to  divert  them  by  all  the  argu- 
ments they  could.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
current  of  the  house  insisted  upon  the  first  clearing 
that  point,  as  the  foundation,  upon  which  all  their 
counsels  must  be  built :  and  as  many  of  the  mem-' 
hers  positively  enough  declared  against  that  power, 
so  one  of  them,  more  confident  Uian  the  rest,  said 
plainly,  "  that  they  might  easily  discern  the  snares 
"  which  were  laid  to  entrap  tlu  prinleges  of  the 
"peo|^;  and  for  bis  own  part,  as  God  nad  made 
"  him  instrumautalin  cutting  down  tyrannyin  one 
'  perwm,  so  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
"nation's  liberties  shackled  by  another,  whose 
"  right  to  the  government  coola  not  be  measured 
"  ouicrwise  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  which 
"  alone  had  emboldened  him  to  command  his  com- 
"  manders."  Tins  spirit  prevuled  so  far,  that,  for 
dght  days  together,  uiose  of  the  council  of  officers, 
and  othisrs,  (who  were  called  the  court  party,) 
could  not  divert  the  question  from  being  put, 
"  whether  the  government  should  be  by  a  pro- 
"  tector  and  a  parliament,"  any  other  way  than  by 
lengthening  the  debate,  and  then  adjourning  the 
house  when  the  question  was  ready  to  be  put, 
because  they  plainly  saw  that  it  would  be  carried 
in  tbe  negative. 

Hie  oontinoanee  of  this  wum  debate  in  the 
home,  in  whidi  the  protactfHr*8  own  person  was 
not  treated  with  much  reverence,  exceedingly  per- 
plexed him ;  and  oblif^  him  once  more  to  try, 
what  respectlus  sovereign  presence  would  produce 
towards  a  better  composure.  Sobecamea^unto 
the  painted  chamber,  and  sent  for  his  parliament 
to  come  to  him ;  and  then  told  them,  "  that  the 
"  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  knew  what  grief 
**  and  sorrow  of  heart  it  was  to  him,  to  find  uiem 
"  falling  into  heats  and  divisions ;  that  he  would 
"  have  them  take  notice  of  this,  that  the  same  go- 
"  vemment  made  him  a  protector,  that  made  them 
"  a  parliament :  that  as  they  were  intrusted  in 
"  some  things,  so  was  he  in  others :  that  in  the ' 
k'  government  were  certain  fandsmentals,  which 
w  conid  not  be  altered,  to  wit,  that  the  government 
"  should  be  in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament ; 
"  that  parliamenta  umud  not  be  perpetnal,  and 
**  always  sitting;  that  the  ndlitia  sboiild  not  be 
**  trusted  into  one  band,  or  vower,  but  so  as  the 
"  parliament  naght  have  a  check  on  the  protector, 
"  and  the  protector  on  the  parliament ;  that  in 
"  matters  of  religion  there  ought  to  be  a  liberty  of 
"  conscience,  and  that  persecution  in  tbe  church 
**  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  These,  he  sud,  were 
"  unalterable  fdndamentals.  As  for  other  things 
"  in  the  govenunent,  they  were  examinable  and 
"  alterable  as  tbe  state  of  affidrs  did  require  :  that, 
*'  for  his  own  part,  he  was  even  overwhelmed  with 
"  grief,  to  see  that  any  ai  them  should  go  about 
"  to  overthrow  what  was  settled,  contrary  to  the 
"  tnut  tbey  bad  received  from  the  people ;  which 
"  could  not  but  bring  very  great  inconvauences 
**  vfon  thans^vea  and  tbe  natioa."  When  he 
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had  made  tluB  finuk  dedaratioa  unto  them  what 
they  Ttm  to  trust  to,  the  better  to  confirm  them 
in  tb«r  doty,  he  had  appointed  a  guard  to  attend 
at  the  door  of  the  parliament  house,  and  there  to 
restrain  all  men  from  entering  into  house  who 
refused  to  aubscribe  this  foUowing  engagement : 
"  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  lord  protector  of  the  conmion- 
"  wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and 
"  shall  not  (according  to  the  tenor  of  this  inden- 
"  ture,  whereby  I  am  returned  to  serve  in  partia- 
*'  ment)  propose  or  ^ve  my  consent  to  alter  the 


"  uu-liament. 

Thia  engagement  the  major  part  of  the  members 
utterly  refused  to  sign;  andcalleditaviolaUonof 
the  prmlege  of  paniaiDeat,  and  an  absolute  de- 
ininng  them  of  that  freedom  which  was  essential 
to  it.  So  they  were  excluded,  and  restruned  from 
entering  mto  the  house:  and  they  who  did  sub- 
scribe it,  and  had  thereupon  liberty  to  rit  there, 
were  yet  bo  refractory  to  any 'propomtton  that 
might  settle  him  in  thegomnment  in  the  manner 
be  deared  it,  that,  after  the  five  months  near  spent 
ttt  wrangling,  and  useless  discourses,  (during  which 
he  durst  not  attempt  the  diesolution  of  them,  by 
his  instrument  of  government,)  he  took  the  first 
-.^opportunity  to  dissolve  them;  and  upon  the  two 


tion  in  those  faculties  made  him  quit  the  army ; 
where  he  was  become  a  major;  and  where  ne- 
kept  still  a  gfreat  interest,  and  betook  himself  to 
dnl  afiairs,  m  the  solicitation  of  snita  d^endiog 
in  the  parlbmoit,  or  before  committees ;  where  be 
had  much  credit  with  those  who  had  most  pow^ 
to  do  right  or  wrong,  and  so  made  himself  neces- 
sary to  those  who  nad  need  of  such  protection 
firom  the  tyranny  of  the  time.  By  these  arts  he 
thrived,  and  got  much  more  than  ne  could  have 
done  in  the  army,  and  kept  and  increased  his  credit 
there,  by  the  mterest  ne  had  in  other  places. 


government  as  it  is  settled  in  one  person  and  a ,  ^When  Cromwell  declined  the  ways  of  establishing 


^e  commonwealth,  Wildman,  amongst  the  rest, 
forsook  him;  and  entered,  waiily,  into  any  coun- 
sels which  were  like  to  diestroy  him :  and  upon 
the  dissolution  of  thia  last  pariiamwit,  having  less 
of  phlegm,  and  bo  less  patience  than  other  men,  to 
expect  another  oppcatuiuty,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  lacn  him  to  establish  his  gretdness,  be  did 
^  believe  he  should  be  able  tomake  such  a  schism  in 
!  the  army,  as  would  give  an  opportmiity  to  other 
enraged  persons  to  t^e  vengeance  upon  him. 

Cromwell  knew  the  man,  and  his  nndennining 
faculties ;  knew  he  had  some  design  in  hand,  but 
could  not  make  any  such  discovery  as  might  war- 
rant a  pubUc  prosecution ;  but  appointed  some 
trusty  spies  (of  which  he  had  plenty)  to  watch  him 


j  and  twentieth  of  January,  with  some  reproaches,  I  very  narrowly,  and,  by  beiiig  often  with  him,  to 
he  let  them  know  he  could  do  the  business  with- 1  find  his  papers ;  the  spreading  whereof,  be  knew, 
out  them ;  and  so  dismissed  them  with  much  would  be  the  preamble  to  any  conspiracy  of  his. 
evidence  of  his  displeasure:  and  ihey  again  retired  Shortly  after  tne  dissolution  of  that  parliament, 
to  their  habitations,  resolved  to  wait  another  op-  these  instruments  of  Cromwell's  surprised  him  in 
portunity  of  revoige,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  a  room,  where  he  thought  he  had  been  safe  enough, 
no  eridnux  (tf  their  snbmitting  to  his  usurpation, ,  as  he  was  writing  a  declaration;  and  srazed  upon 
by  undertaUng  any  eiiml(^piait  or  office  under  hu  i  papers;  the  title  whereof  was,  a  declaration, 
authority,  he  as  carefully  endearoining  and  watch-  \  "  contuning  the  reasons  and  motives  wUch  obli^ 
in^  to  find  such  an  advantage  i^ainst  them,  as 


.  might  make  tbem  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  laws. 
Yet  even  his  weakness  and  impotency  upon  sach  a 
notoiious  advantage  appeared  in  two  very  notable 
^  instances,  which  happened  about  that  time,  in  the 
:  case  of  two  persons,  whose  names  were  then  much 
i  taken  notice  of  upon  the  stage  of  aSsan,  John 
{  Wildman  and  John  Lilburn. 

The  former  had  been  bred  a  scholar  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  being  young,  and  of  a 
pregnant  wit,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  rebellion 
meant  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  war ;  and  chose 
to  depend  upon  Cromwell's  countenance  and  ad- 
vice when  OB  was  not  above  the  degree  of  a  c^itmn 
of  a  tnx^  of  horse  himself  and  was  much  eateraied 
and  T^ued  by  him,  and  made  an  officer;  sndwaa 
•o  active  in  contrivti^  and  fbmentiiig  jealounes 
and  discontents,  and  so  dexterous  in  composing  or 
fanproving  any  disgusts,  and  so  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  praying  and  preaching,  when  those  gifts 
came  into  request,  ana  became  thriving  arts,  that 
about  the  time  when  the  king  was  taken  from 
Hotmby,  and  it  vfot  necessary  that  tiie  army  should 
enter  into  contests  with  tne  parliament,  John 
Wildman  grew  to  be  one  of  the  principal  agitators, 
and  was  most  relied  upon  by  Cromwell  to  incise 
those  things  into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
conduct  them  in  the  managery  of  their  discontents, 
as  might  most  advance  those  designs  he  then  had; 
and  quickly  got  the  reputation  ota  man  of  parts ; 
and,  havi^  a  smooth  pen,  drew  many  of  the 
papers  whidi  first  kindled  the  fin  between  the 
parliament  and  the  army,  that  was  not  afterwards 
eztingniahed  but  in  the  nun  of  both.  His  reputa- 


us  to  take  up  arms  against  Oliver  Cromwell;' 
and  though  it  was  not  finished,  yet  in  that  that 
was  done,  there  was  all  venom  imaginaUe  ex- 
pressed against  him,  and  a  large  and  bitter  narra- 
tion of  all  his  foul  breach  of  trust,  and  peijuries, 
enough  to  have  exposed  any  man  to  the  severest 
judgment  of  that  time ;  and  as  much  as  he  could 
wish  to  discover  against  him,  or  any  man  whom  he 
most  desired  to  destroy.  The  issue  was,  the  man 
was  straitly  imprisoned,  and  preparations  made  for 
bis  trial,  and  towards  his  execution,  which  all  men 
expected.  But,  whether  Cromwell  found  that 
there  were  more  engaged  with  him  than  could  be 
brought  to  justice,  or  were  fit  to  be  discovered,  (as 
many  men  beGeved,)  or  that  Wildman  obtigied 
himsdf  for  the  time  to  crane  not  only  to  be  quwt, 
but  to  be  a  spy  for  him  upon  others,  (as  others  at 
that  time  suspected,  and  nad  reason  for  it  after- 
wards,) aflber  a  short  time  of  imprisonment,  the 
man  was  restored  to  his  liberty;  and  resorted,  with 
the  same  success  and  reputation,  to  his  former 
course  of  life ;  in  which  he  thrived  very  notably. 

Tht  case  of  John  lilburn  was  much  more  won- 
derful, and  administered  more  occauon  of  dis- 
course and  observation.  This  man,  before  the 
troubles,  was  a  poor  bookbinder;  and,  for  procuring 
some  seditious  pamphlets  against  the  church  and 
state  to  be  printed  and  dispened,  had  been  severely 
censured  in  the  star  chamber,  and  received  a  sharp 
castigation,  which  made  him  more  obstinate  and 
malicious  jigainst  tii^;  and,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  in  the  mdanehtdyof  his  unprisonment, 
and  by  reading  the  Bode  of  Martyrs,  ne  rused  in 
hiiiisdUF  a  marvdloua  inclination  and  i^^ietite  to 
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Imflfer  in  the  defence  or  for  tbe  vindication  of  anr  laomogn  power,  Lilbtun  vithdnw  his  &voar  for 
oppressed  truth ;  and  found  himself  very  much  Ihim ;  and  thought  him  now  an  enemy  worthy  of 


confinned  in  that  spirit;  and  in  that  time  dili- 
gently collected  and  read  all  those  libels  and  books, 
which  had  anciently,  as  well  as  lately,  been  written 
against  the  church:  from  whence,  with  the  venom, 
he  had  likewise  contracted  the  impudence  and  bit- 
terness of  their  style ;  and,  by  practice,  brought 
himself  to  the  faculty  of  writmg  like  them :  and 
so,  when  that  license  broke  in  of  printing  all  that 
malice  and  wit  could  suggest,  be  pubhshed  some 
pamphlets  in  his  own  name,  iuil  of  that  confidence 
and  virulency,  which  mwht  asperse  the  govern- 
ment most  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  to  their 
i  humonr.  When  the  war  baguDj  ne  put  himself 
^into  the  army;  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
king's  forces  in  that  eofninment  at  Brentford, 
shortly  after  the  battle  <^  Edge-hill;  and  b^ng 
.^hen  a  man  much  known,  and  talked  of  for  his 
qualities  above  mentioned,  he  was  not  so  well 


his  displeasure;  and,  both  in  discourses  and 
itings,  in  pamphlets  and  invectivea,  loaded  him 
ith  ^  the  asperdons  of  hypocrisy,  lying,  and 
tyranny,  and  all  other  imputations  and  reproaches 
which  either  he  deserved,  or  the  malice  or  bitter- 
ness of  the  other's  nature  could  suggest  to  him,  to 
make  him  the  most  universally  odious  that  8  bhh- 
lesspeijured  person  could  be. 

The  protector  could  bear  ill  language  and  re- 
proaches with  less  distuibance  and  concernment, 
than  any  person  in  authority  had  ever  done :  yet 
the  perKCution  this  man  exercised  him  with,  made 
him  plainly  discern  that  itwoald  be  impossible  to 
preserve  lus  dignity,  or  to  have  any  security  in 
the  government,  wmlst  his  license  continued ;  and 
therefore,  after  he  had  set  spies  upon  him  to 
observe  his  actions,  and  collect  his  words,  and 
upon  advice  with  lus  council  at  law,  was  confi- 


treated  in  prison  as  was  like  to  reconcile  him ;  and  ;  dently  informed,  "  that,  as  well  by  the  old  esta- 
being  brought  before  the  chief  justice,  to  be  tried  ,  "  bliuied  laws,  as  by  new  ordinances,  Lilbum 
for  treason  by  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  .  "  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  had  forfeited  his 
(in  which  method  the  king  intended  then  to  have  '  "  life,  Shewereprosecutedinany  court  of  justice," 
proceeded  against  the  rebels  which  should  be  he  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Newgate,  and  at  the 
taken,)  he  behaved  himself  with  so  great  impu-  ]  next  sessions  to  be  indicted  of  high  treason ;  all  the 
dence,  in  extolling  the  power  of  the  parliament,  judges  b^ng  present,  and  the  council  at  law  to 
that  it  was  manifest  he  had  an  ambition  to  have  enforce  the  evidence,  and  all  care  being  taken  for 
been  made  a  martjrr  for  that  cause.  But  as  he  the  return  of  such  a  jury  as  might  be  fit  for  the 
was  tiberally  snpphed  from  his  Mends  at  London,  importance  of  the  case.  Ijlhum  appeared  un- 
(and  the  parliiument  ut  express  terms  declared,  daunted,  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  ibat 
"  that  they  would  inflict  punishment  upon  the  was  to  [day  a  prize  before  the  people  for  their  own 
"  prisoners  they  had  of  the  king's  party,  in  the  liberty;  m  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  heard  all  the 
"  same  manner  as  lilbum  and  the  rest  should .  charge  and  evidence  against  him  witii  patience 
'*  mffer  at  Oxford,")  so  he  did  find  means  to  [  enough,  save  that,  by  interrupting  the  lawi 
onrupt  the  marshal  who  had  the  custody  of  hjrn ;  |  sometimes,  who  prosecuted  hun,  and  by 
and  made  his  escape  into  the  parliament  quarters ;  answers  to  some  questions  of  the  judges,  he  a 
where  he  was  received  with  public  joy,  as  a  cham-  j  that  he  had  no  reverence  for  their  persons,  nor  any 
pion  that  had  defied  the  king  in  his  own  court.  submission  to  their  authority.  The  whole  day  was 
From  this  time  he  was  entertained  by  Cromwell  spent  in  his  trial;  and  when  he  came  to  make  his 
with  great  familiarity,  and,  in  his  contests  with  defence,  he  mingled  so  much  law  in  his  discourse 
the  parliament,  was  of  much  use  to  him,  and  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  to 
privacy  with  him.  But  be  b^un  then  to  find  him  i  make  it  appear  so  tyrannical,  that  neither  thdr 
of  so  restiess  and  unruly  a  spirit,  and  to  make  lives,  liberties,  nor  estates,  were  in  any  degree 
those  advances  in  religion  agunst  the  presby-  i  secure,  whilst  that  usurpation  was  exercised ;  and 
terians  before  he  thought  it  seasonable,  that  he ;  answered  all  the  matters  objected  against  him 
dispensed  with  hia  presence  in  the  aimy,  where  w^  such  an  assurance,  making  them  "  to  contain 
he  was  an  officer  of  name,  and  made  him  reside  in  "  nothing  of  high  treason,  ana  CromweU  to  be  m 


London,  where  he  wished  that  temper  should  be 
impored.  And  when  the  parliament  was  so  much 
offended  with  his  seditious  humour,  and  the 
pamphlets  he  published  every  day  in  religion, 
with  reflections  upon  their  proceedings,  that  they 
resolved  to  have  proceeded  against  him  with  great 
rigour,  (towards  which  the  assembly  of  divines, 
which  he  had  likewise  provoked,  contributed  their 
desire  and  demand,)  Cromwell  writ  a  very  pas- 
sionate letter  to  the  parliament,  "  that  they  would 
*'  not  so  much  discourage  their  army,  that  was 
"  fighting  for  them,  as  to  censure  an  officer  of  it 
"  for  his  opinion  in'  point  of  conscience ;  for  the 
'*  liberty  wnereof,  ana  to  free  themselves  from  the 
"  shacMes  in  which  the  bishops  woiild  enslave 
"  them,  that  umy  had  been  principally  ndsed." 
Upon  which,  all  rarther  prosecution  agunst  lil- 
bum was  declined  at  that  time,  though  be  declined 
not  the  &ither  provocation ;  and  continned  to  make 
the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  as  odious  as  he 
could.  But  (nm  the  time  that  Cromwell  had  dis- . 
persed  that  parliament,  and  made  himself  pro- 
tector, and  wsB,  in  eflfect,  in  poweanion  of  the , 


"  person  against  whom  high  treason  could  not  be 
" committed;"  and  telling  them  "that  all  true- 
"  bom  Englkhmen  were  obliged  to  op[>ose  this 
"  tyranny,  as  be  had  done  purely  for  their  sakes, 
"  and  that  he  had  done  it  only  for  their  sakes,  and 
'*  to  preserve  them  from  being  slaves,  cootrMy  to 
"  hia  own  profit  and  worldly  interest  :"  he  told 
them  "how  much  he  had  "been  in  Cromwell's 
"  friendship :  that  he  might  have  received  any 
"  benefit  or  preferment  from  him,  if  he  would 
"  have  sat  still,  and  seen  his  country  enslaved ; 
"  which  because  he  would  not  do,  he  was  brought 
"  hither  to  have  his  life  taken  from  him  by  their 
"judgment;  wluch  he  apprehended  not:"  he 
defended  himself  with  that  vigoiu",  and  charmed 
the  jury  so  powerfully,  that,  against  all  the  direc- 
tion and  diai^  the  judges  could  give  them,  fwho 
assured  them,  "  that  the  words  and  actitms  mHj 
"  proved  against  the  prisono'i  were  high  treason 
"  by  the  law ;  and  that  they  were  bound,  by  all  the 
"  obligation  of  conscience,  to  find  him  giulty,") 
after  no  long  consultation  between  themselves, 
they  returned  with  their  verdict,  "tiiat  he  was 
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I  "  not  ffoilty Dor  could  thev  be  persuaded  by 
Ithejud^  to  change  or  recede  from  their  judff- 
ijnent :  which  infinitely  enraged  and  perplexed  the 
brotector ;  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  greater  defeat 
^han  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  have  been ;  and 
would  never  suffer  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  by  the 
law  he  ought  to  have  been,  but  sent  him  from 
prison  to  pruoo,  uid  kept  Um  enclosed  there  till 
|ie  hinudf  died.   These  twu  instancei  of  persona 

Jot  othowise  considerdile  are  tboDf^t  perttnent 
>  be  inserted,  as  an  evidence  of  the  temper  the 
Btion ;  and  bow  &r  the  aiurits  of  that  time  were 
trom  paying  a  Babmisnon  to  that  power,  «4ien 
nobody  haa  the  courage  to  lift  up  their  hands 
agunst  it. 

Whatever  uneasiness  and  perplexity  Cromwell 
fonnd  in  his  condition  at  home,  tne  king  found  no 
benefit  from  it  abroad,  or  from  the  frieDdship  or 
the  indignation  of  other  princes ;  they  had  all  the 
same  terrible  apprehension  of  Cromwell's  power 
as  if  he  had  been  landed  with  an  army  in  any  of 


of  finding  a  concurrence  in  the  choice  of  the  king 
of  Hungary  his  eldest  son  to  be  made  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  thereby  to  be  sure  to  succeed  him 
in  Xha  empire.  Our  king  had  long  deugned 
to  send  the  lord  Wilmot  on  that  errand,  to  try 
what  ^  emperor,  and  princes  of  Germany,  would 
do,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  towards  the  uniting  all 
other  princes  with  thenuahres,  in  undertaking  a 
quarrdi  tbey  were  all  conccraed  in,  to  restoFe  a 
prince  so  injnied  and  of^iTeBsed  bysoo^oos  aTfr> 
Mllion ;  and  in  the  mean  time»  which  there 
appeared  to  be  more  hope,  what  contribution  they 
would  make  towards  bis  support;  and  likewise, 
upon  this  occasion,  what  fit  {dace  might  be  found, 
in  the  nearest  parts  of  Germany,  for  the  king  to 
repair  to;  where  he  might  attend  his  better 
[destiny. 

*  It  was  most  suitable  to  the  occauon,  and  the 
necessitv  of  the  king's  condition,  that  this  a£bir 
.should  be  despatched  in  as  private  a  way  as  was 
j)ossible,  and  witii  as  little  expense,  it  being  impoa- 


their  dominions,  and  looked  upon  the  king's  con-  I  isible  to  send  an  ambassador  in  such  an  equipage, 
dition  as  desperate,  and  not  to  be  supported.  Hie  Las,  at  such  an  illustrious  convention  of  aU  the 
treaty  between  France  and  England  proceeded  |lprincea  of  the  empire,  was  necessary.  Wilmot 
very  fast ;  and  every  day  produced  fresh  evidence  /pressed  very  much  for  that  character,  that  he 
">  of  the  good  intelligence  brtween  Cromwdl  and  the  i  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  his  hidng  made 
I  cardinal.  The  ships  and  prisoners  which  had  been  ran  eail;  for  n^h  he  had  obtained  thekincpsinD- 
takm  when  they  went  to  rdieve  Dnnkiik,  and  by  [  mise  in  a  fit  season.  And  be  took  great  pains  to 
the  taking  whereof  Dunkirk  had  been  lost,  were  '  persuade  the  king,  "  that  tlua  was  a  proper  season, 
nowrestored,  and  set  at  liberty;  and  suchmutual    '     '  .  -  -  .   ,  ,  ■ 

offices  performed  between  them,  as,  with  fre<]uent 
evidences  of  aversion  from  the  king  and  his  mte- 
rest,  made  it  very  manifest  to  his  majesty,  that  his 
residence  would  not  b€  suffered  to  continue  lonjger 
in  France,  after  the  alliance  should  be  pubUshed 
with  Cromwell ;  which  was  not  yet  perfected,  by 
the  cardinal's  blushing  to  consent  to  some  propo- 
ntions,  without  which  the  other's  fasX  friendship 
was  not  to  be  obtained ;  and  he  was  not  willing 
that  modesty  should  be  conquered  at  once,  thougfi 
evCTv  body  knew  it  would  quickly  be  prostitutra. 
f  There  coold  be  no  doubt  out  tnat  the  king  was 
\  heartily  weary  of  being  in  a  pUce  where  he  was  so 
ill  treated ;  where  he  lived  so  nnoomibrtably,  and  ' 


"  and  very  much  for  the  advancement  of  his  ser- 
"  vice :  but,  that  if  he  had  the  title  of  an  earl, 
"  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  high  qualifica- 
"  tion,  he  would  not  assume  the  character  of  am- 
"  basrador,  though  he  would  carry  such  a  com- 
"  mission  with  him,  but  make  all  his  n^ocia- 
"  tiooa  as  a  private  envoy;"  ofwhich  he  promised 
the  king  wonderful  effects,  and  pretended  to  have 
great  assurance  of  money,  and  of  making  levies  of 
men  for  any  expedition.  The  king,  rather  to  com  • 
ply  with  the  gwenl  expectation,  and  to  do  all  that 
was  m  his  power  to  do,  than  out  of  any  hope  ol 
notable  adnmtwe  from  this  agitation,  was  con- 
tented to  make  hhn  earl  of  Rochester;  and  gave 
lum  all  each  commissions  and  credentials,  as  were 


;  from  whence  he  foresaw  that  he  should  Boon  be  '  necessary  for  the  employment ;  and  sent  him  from 
-:  driven.  But  as  he  had  no  money  to  enable  him  to  I  Paris  in  the  Christmas  time,  that  he  might  be  at 
remove,  or  to  pay  the  debts  he  owed  there,  so  he  '  Ratisbon  at  the  meeting  of  ^e  diet,  whicn  was  to 
knew  not  to  wnat  place  to  repair,  where  he  might  be  in  the  b^finning  ot  April  following;  means 
M^nd  a  civil  reception.  Holland  was  bound  not  to  '  having  been  found  to  procure  so  much  money  as 
admit  him  into  their  dominions,  and  by  their  ex-  was  necessary  for  that  journey,  out  of  the  assign- 
ample  bad  shewed  other  princes  and  states,  what :  ment  that  had  been  mule  to  the  king  for  his  sup- 


conditions  they  must  submit  to  who  would  be  allies 
to  Cromwell.  The  king  of  Spain  was  at  the  same 
time  contending  with  France  for  Cromwell's  friend- 
ship, and  thought  he  had  some  advantage  with  Um 
by  the  rendence  his  majesty  h^  in  nwux :  so 


port :  of  which  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  and 
which  the  cardinal  caused  at  this  time  to  be  sup- 
phed,  because  he  looked  upon  this  sending  to 
Ratisbon  as  a  prepantoiy  lor  the  king's  own  / 

remove. 


there  could  be  no  thonght  of  raring  into  ^an-  lA/Thoivh  Scotiand  was  Tanq[iuahed,  and  subdued, 
ders,  uid  Uiat  he  could  oe  admitted  to  stay  there.  that  d^ree,  that  there  was  no  place  nor  person 
llieproteatantB,  in  all  plaoea,  expressed  much  more  I  who  made  the  lesat  show  of  oppcning  Cromwell; 


inehnation  to  his  rebels  than  to  him.  The  Roman 
catholics  looked  upon  him  as  in  so  desperate  a  con- 
dition,  that  he  woold  in  a  short  time  be  neces- 
sitated to  throw  himself  into  their  aims  by  chang- 
ing his  religion,  without  which  they  all  declared, 
"  they  would  never  give  him  the  least  assiatance." 
In  tms  distress,  his  majesty  resimied  the  consi- 
derations he  had  formerly  entered  upon,  of  send- 
ing to  the  (Set;  which  was  summoned  by  the 
em^ror  to  meet  shortly  at  Ratisbon,  to  make 
choice  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  And  Germany 
bong  then  in  peace,  the  en^tnor  made  little  doutit 


who,  by  the  adnunistration  <x  M(W[,  made  the 
yoke  very  grievous  to  the  whole  nation;  yet  the 
preachos  kept  their  pul^nt  license;  and,  more  for 
the  afiront  that  was  ofifered  to  presb;^tery,  than  the 
consdence  of  what  was  due  to  m^esty,  many  of 
them  presumed  to  pray  for  the  king;  and  gene- 
rally, though  secretly,  exasperated  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  the  present  government,  llie 
Highbmders,  by  the  advantage  of  their  utuation, 
and  the  hardiness  of  that  people,  made  frequent 
incursions  in  the  night  into  the  English  quarters; 
and  killed  many  of  thur  soldiers,  but  stole  more 
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r  of  their  hones :  and  where  there  was  moat  appear- 
'  Bnce  of  peace  and  subjection,  if  the  Mddien  strag- 
'  dted  in  the  night,  or  went  mn^  in  the  day, 
'  tiuy  were  almre  knocked  on  the  head ;  ud  bo 
'  inquiry  could  micover  the  malefiictors. 
I    Many  ezpretsea  were  «ent  to  the  king,  as  well 
;fln>ni  those  who  were  prieonera  in  England,  as 
;  from  some  kirds  who  were  at  liberty  in  Scotland, 
'  "  that  Middleton  might  be  aent  into  the  HigU^^ 
\ "  with  his  majesty's  commission and  in  the  mean 
j  time  the  earl  of  Glencame,  a  gallant  gentleman, 
:  ofiered,  if  he  were  anthorized  by  the  ki^,  to  draw 
j  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  together  iiiue  High- 
lands, and  infest  the  enemy,  and  he  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  Middleton,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive 
there  with  a  supftly  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Accordingly  the  King  had  sent  a  commisnon  to 
I  the  earl  of  Glencame ;  who  behaved  himself  very 
'  worthily,  and  gave  Monk  some  trouble.   But  be 
pressing  very  earnestly,  that  Middleton  nught  be 
sent  over  to  compose  some  animoeitiefl  ana  emu- 
lations, which  were  growing  up  to  the  brsaloDg 
off  that  union,  without  which  noticing  could  suc- 
ceed, his  majesty,  about  the  time  that  the  earl  of 
Rochester  was  ^npatched  for  Ri^sbon,  sent  like- 
wise Middleton  into  Scotland,  with  some  few  offi- 
cers of  that  nation,  and  such  a  poor  supply  of  aims 
and  ammunition,  as,  by  the  activity  and  industiy 
of  Middleton,  could  be  got  upon  the  credit  and 
contribution  of  some  merchants  and  officers  in 
Holland  of  that  nation,  who  were  willing  to  re- 
deem their  country  from  the  slavery  it  was  in. 
With  this  very  slender  assistance  he  transported 
himself  in  the  winter  into  the  Highlands ;  where, 
to  welcome  him,  he  found  the  few,  whom  he  looked 
to  find  inarms,  more  broken  with  &ction  amongst 
themselves  than  by  the  enony;  nor  was  he  able 
to  recondle  them.   But  after  Glencame  had  de- 
livered his  thin  unarmed  troops  to  Middleton, 
and  condescended  to  light  a  duel  wiih  an  inferior 
officer,  who  provoked  him  to  it  after  he  was  out 
of  his  command,  whether  he  was  troubled  to  have 
another  command  over  him,  who,  upon  the  mat- 
ter, had  no  other  men  to  command  but  what  were 
rused  by  him,  though  he  had  exceedingly  prMsed 
Middleton's  being  sent  over  to  that  purpose,  or 
whether  convinced  wUh  the  impossibility  of  the 
attempt,  he  retired  first  to  his  own  house,  and  then 
made  Ids  peace  with  Monk,  th^  he  might  live 
quietly,  and  retained  still  his  affection  and  fidelity 
to  the  king;  whkh  he  made  manifest  afterwards 
in  a  more  lavoiiTaUe  conjuncture:  andattibesame 
time  he  excused  himself  to  the  kmg,  for  giving 
over  an  enterprise  which  he  was  not  able  to  proee- 
cvte,  though  liGddleton  sustained  it  a  fiill  year 
afterwards. 

'  The  truth  is,  the  two  persons  who  were  most 
concerned  in  that  expedition  had  no  iegne  of 

:  hope  that  it  would  be  attended  with  any  success ; 
the  long,  and  Middleton ;  who  had  both  seen  an 

^-  army  of  that  people,  weU  provided  with  all  things 
necessary,  not  able  to  do  any  thing  where  they 
fought  upon  terms  more  advantageous.  And  how 
could  those  now,  drawn  together  by  chance,  half 
armed  and  undisdpyned,  be  able  to  contend  with 
vktorious  troopa,  which  wanted  nothing,  and  would 
hardly  part  with  what  they  had  got  ?'  But  his 
majesty  could  not  refuse  to  give  them  leave  to  at- 
traopt  what  they  bdieved  ttiey  could  go  through 
with ;  and  Middleton,  who  had  promiMd  them  to 
come  to  Mum,  when  he  was  assured  he  tbundd  be 


enabled  to  carry  over  with  him.  two  thousand  men, 
and  good  store  o{  anas,  thought  himself  obliged 
to  venture  his  liCs  with  than  wfao  enwct^  hun, 
though  he  could  carry  no  more  wi&  fiim  than  ia 
mentioned ;  and  by  ms  behaviour  there,  notwith- 
standing all  discouragements,  he  manifested  bow 
much  he  would  have  done,  if  others  had  perfatmed 
half  their  promises. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  mention  an 
adventure  that  was  made  during  his  being  in  the 
Highlands,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the 
honour  of  the  undertakers.   There  was  attending 
upon  the  king  a  young  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Wogan, 
.a  very  beautiful  person,  of  the  age  of  three  or  four 
land  twenty.   TioM  gentleman  had,  when  he  was 
a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  been,  by  the 
corruption  of  some  of  his  nearest  friends,  engaged 
in  the  parliament  service  agaiiut  the  king;  where 
the  eminency  vC  his  courage  made  him  so  much 
taken  notice  of,  that  he  was  ofnmend  estfanation, 
and  beloved  by  all;  but  lonmcn  in  the  friendship 
of  Ireton,  onwr  mriiom  he  had  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  luKse,  that  no  man  was  so  much  in  credit 
with  1dm.   By  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  king 
he  was  so  much  improved  in  age  and  understand- 
ing, that,  by  that  horrible  and  impious  murder, 
and  by  the  infonnation  and  advice  of  sober  men 
in  his  conversation,  he  grew  into  so  great  a  detes- 
tation of  all  that  people,  that  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  to  repair  Us  own  reputation,  by  taking  ven- 
geance of  those  who  bad  cozened  and  misled  him  : 
and  in  order  thereunto,  as  soon  as  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  resum^  tiie  government  of  Ireland  again 
for  the  king,  (which  was  the  only  place  then  iraeni 
any  aims  were  hcnne  for  lus  majesty,)  captain  Wo- 
gsn  repured  thi^w  to  him  throuch  Scouand;  and 
Debared  himself  with  such  signsil  valour,  that  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  gave  him  the  command  of  his 
own  guards,  and  evny  man  the  testimony  of  de« 
serving  it.   He  came  over  with  tiie  marquis  into 
France ;  and,  being  restless  to  be  in  action,  no 
sooner  heard  of  Mi^eton's  being  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, than  be  resolved  to  find  himself  with  him  : 
and  immediately  asked  the  king's  leave  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  as  many  of  the  young  men 
about  the  court  as  he  could  persuade  to  go  with 
him ;  declaring  to  hia  majesty,  "  that  he  resolved 
"  to  pass  through  England.*  The  king,  who  had 
much  grace  for  nim,  mssuaded  him  from  the  un- 
dertaking, for  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  and 
iidemed  to  give  lum  leave.  But  neither  his  nurieaty, 
DOT  ^  marquis  of  Ormond,  could  divert  mm; 
^ind  his  importunity  eontiooing,  he  was  left  to  fol- 
low his  incliiutionB :  and  there  was  no  news  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  court,  as  that  captain  Wogan 
would  go  into  England,  and  from  thence  march 
into  Scotland  to  general  Middleton;  and  many 
,  jrouns  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  were  in  Paris, 
listed  themselves  with  him  for  the  expedition. 
He  went  then  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
who,   during  the  time  of  the  king's  stay  in 
France,  executed  tiie  office  of  secretary  of  state,  to 
desire  the  despatch  of  such  passes,  letters,  and 
commissions,  as  were  necessary  for  the  affair  he  had 
in  hand.   The  chancellor  had  much  kindness  for 
him,  and  having  heard  of  hit  deagn  by  the  com- 
mon talk  of  the  court,  and  from  tbeloose  diseonnea 
of  some  of  ihcm  who  resolved  to  go  mtfa  him, 
represented  "  the  danger  of  the  entopriae  to 
bimsdf,  and  the  ^£>nour  that  would  nflect 
"  upon  the  king,  £«■  safiering  men  under  tua 
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'*  pasB,  and  with  his  commisnoD,  to  expose  them- 
"  fldves  to  inevitable  ruin !  tliftt  it  wsB  now  the 
"  discourse  of  the  town>  and  would  without  doubt 
''  be  known  in  England  and  to  Cromwell,  before 
"  he  and  hie  Men£  could  get  thither,  so  that  they 
"  would  be  apprehended  the  first  minute  they  set 
"  their  foot  on  shore;  and  how  much  his  own 
"  particniar  pereon  waa  more  liable  to  danger 
"  than  other  men's  heknewweU and,  i^n the 
whole  matter,  very  pontimly  dianuded  turn  from 
ivoceeding  ftrtliw. 

He  answered  most  of  the  paiticnlar  ooneidera- 
ticHiB  with  contempt  of  the  dan^,  and  coiifiden<xof 
going  through  with  it,  but  with  no  kind  of  reason 
(a  t^ent  that  did  not  then  abound  in  him)  to 
make  it  appear  probable.  Whereupon  the  chan- 
cellor expressly  refused  to  make  ma  despatches, 
till  he  could  speak  with  the  king ;  "  with  whom," 
he  Bud,  "  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  per- 
"  suade  his  majesty  to  hinder  his  journey }"  with 
which  the  captain  was  provoked  to  so  gr^  pas- 
sion, that  he  broke  into  tears,  and  besouf^t  nim 
not  to  dissuade  Uie  king ;  and  seemed  bo  mnch 
tniuported  with  the  iw^ntion  of  the  advoituTe, 
as  if  be  would  not  outlive  the  disapwnntnient. 
This  passion  so  br  pwrnled  with  the  Idng,  that 
he  caused  all  lus  despatehea  to  be  made,  and  de- 
livered to  him.  And  the  very  next  di^  he  and 
his  ctMnqtauimis,  bong  sevna  or  dght  in  number, 
went  out  of  l^nis  togellier.  and  took  post  for 
Calais. 

They  landed  at  Dover,  continued  thdr  journey 
to  London,  and  walked  the  town ;  stayed  Iheee 
above  three  weeks,  till  tbey  had  bought  horses, 
which  they  quartered  at  common  inns,  and  listed 
men  enough  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  to 
prosecute  their  purpose.  And  thtsa  they  aj^inted 
their  rendezvous  at  Bamet,  marched  out  of  Lon- 
don as  Cromwell'a  aoldiera,  and  from  Bamet  were 
full  fourscore  horse  well  armed  and  qipointed, 
and  quartered  diatnight  at  St.  Alban's;  and  from 
thence,  easy  joomeys,  but  out  <tf  tltt  common 
roads, marched safi^mtoSeodaDd;  beatnpsome 
quarters  which  lay  in  thor  way,  and  without  any 
misadventure  joined  Middleton  in  the  Highlands ; 
where  poor  Wc^^,  after  manybiave  actions  per- 
formed there,  received  upon  a  party  an  ordinary 
flesh  woimd ;  which,  for  want  of  a  good  sui^eon, 
proved  mortal  to  him,  to  the  very  great  gnef  of 
Middleton,  and  all  who  knew  him.  Many  of  the 
troopers,  when  they  could  stay  no  longer  there, 
found  their  way  again  through  Englaim,  and  re- 
turned to  the  king. 
I  In  the  distress  which  the  king  suffered  during 
^  his  abode  in  France,  the  chancdlor  of  the  exche- 
quer's part  wail  the  most  uneasy  and  grievous. 
For  though  all  who  were  angry  with  lum  were  as 
angry  vrith  the  nuunnis  of  (^nwnd,  who  Uved  in 
great  friendshm  wwi  Um,  and  was  in  the  same 
trust  with  the  king  in  all  his  counsels  which  were 
reserved  from  others ;  yet  the  marquis's  quahtv, 
and  the  services  he  had  perfbnned,  mid  ue 
great  sn^ingB  he  underwent  for  the  crown,  made 
nim  above  all  their  exceptions :  and  they  believed 
his  aversion  from  all  their  devices  to  make  mar- 
riages, and  to  traffic  in  religion,  proceeded  most 
from  the  credit  the  other  had  with  him.  And  the 
queen's  displeasure  grew  so  notorious  against  the 
chancellor,  that  after  he  found  that  she  would  not 
speak  to  him,  nor  take  any  notice  him  when  she 
saw  him,  be  fbrbore  at  last  coming  in  har  [Kesence ; 
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and  for  many  months  did  not  see  her  bee,  though 
he  had  the  honour  to  lodge  in  the  eamehous^tbe 
palace  royal,  where  both  tneir  majesties  kept  tn^ 
courts ;  wluch  encouraged  aU  who  desired  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  her  majesty,  to  exprese  a 
^great  prejudice  to  the  chancdlor,  at  least  to  with- 
loraw  from  bis  conversation ;  and  the  queen  was 
[not  resorved  in  dedaiing,  that  she  £d  ezceectingly 
l^naire  to  remove  him  from  the  king;  which  no- 
tiiing  k^  him  from  denring  also,  m  so  uncom- 
fortable a  condition,  but  the  conscience  of  his 
duty,  and  the  confidence  his  majesty  had  in  his 
fid^ty. 

This  disinclination  towards  him  produced,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  conspiracy  of  an  odd  nature, 
and  a  union  between  two  very  irreconcilable  fac- 
tims,  the  papists  and  the  presbyterians :  which 
jwas  discovered  to  the  king  by  a  false  brother, 
before  tiie  chancellor  had  any  intimation  of  it. 
The  lonl  Balcarris,  with  Dr.  Frazier,  and  some 
other  Scots  about  the  court,  thought  themselves 
enough  qualified  to  undertake  in  the  name  of  all 
the  presbyterians;  and  caused  a  petition  to  be 
prepared,  in  v^bach  they  set  out,  "thatthe  presb^- 
"  terian  party  had  great  affisetiou  to  serve  ma 
'*  majesty,  and  much  power  to  do  it;  and  that 
"  they  had  many  pn^rantions  and  advices  to  offer 
"  to  luB  majesty  for  the  advancement  thereof:  but 
"  that  they  were  discouraged,  and  hindered  from 
"  <^N^  the  Bame,  by  reason  that  his  majesty 

intmsted  his  whole  affairs  to  the  chanceUor  of 
"  the  exchequer;  who  was  an  old  known  and  de- 
"  clm«d  enemy  to  all  thur  party ;  in  whom  they 
"  could  repoee  no  trust :  and  therefore  they  be- 
"  Bought  his  majesty,  that  he  might  be  removed 
"  from  his  council,  at  least  not  be  suffered  to  be 
"  privy  to  any  tfaiuf  that  should  be  proposed  by 
*'  them ;  and  they  should  then  make  it  appear  how 
"  ready  and  how  able  th^  were  in  a  very  short 
'*  time  to  advance  his  majesty's  afiaira." 
[  Anodier  petitira  was  prqwred  m  the  name  of 
huB  Roman  catholic  subjects;  which  said,  "that 
h  alibis  majesty's  party  idiich  had  adhered  to  him 
"  were  now  totally  sunHcased;  and  had,  fm- the 
"  most  part,  componnaBd  mth  his  enemies,  and 
"  subnutted  to  their  govenmient:  that  the  church- 
"  lands  were  all  sold,  and  the  bishopsldead,  exc^ 
"  very  few,  who  durst  not  exercise  tbmr  function : 
"  so  that  he  could  expect  no  more  aid  from  any 
"  who  were  concemea  to  support  the  government 
"  of  the  church  as  it  had  been  foimerly  established : 
l'^  that  by  the  defeat  of  duke  Hamilton's  army 
r  first,  and  then  by  his  majesty^s  ill  success  id 
"  Worcester,  and  the  total  reduction  of  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Scotiand  afterwards  by  Cromwdl,  his 
"  majesty  might  conclude  what  gre^  aid  he 
"was  to  ex[Mct  frmn  the  {Hnsbyterian  party. 
"  Noddng  therefiwe  remained  to  hnu  oi  hope  fw 
"  his  rsstoration,  hut  from  the  afibction  of  lus 
"  Boman  catholic  sulgects;  who,  as  tbey  voold 
"  never  be  wanting  as  to  thdr  persons,  and  thor 
"  estates  which  were  left,  so  they  had  hope  to 
"  draw  from  the  catholic  princes,  and  the  pope 
"  himself,  such  oonnderaUe  asnatance  botk  m 
"  men  and  money,  that  lus  majesty  should  owe  hu 
"  restitution,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the 
"  sole  power  and  assistance  of  the  catholics.  But 
"  they  had  great  reason  to  fear,  that  all  these 
"  hopes  woum  be  obstructed  and  rendered  of  no 
"  use,  not  only  by  there  bong  no  person  about  his 
"  majesty  in  whmn  the  cathwics  could  have  any 
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"  confidence,  but  by  reason  that  the  person  most  1^*  that  if  he  did  chanf^e  his  religion,  he  would 
**  tnuted  by  him,  and  through  whose  hands  all  ("never  be  restored  to  hia  kingdoms."  But  he  said, 
"  letters  and  despatches  must  pass,  is  a  known  {"  he  did  beUeve,"  (though  the  pope  was  old,  and 
"  eneonr  to  all  catholics ;  and  therefore  they  be-  much  deca^d  in  hu  generosity ;  tor  Innocent  the 
*'  sought  his  majesty,  that  that  person,  the  chan-  \  Tenth  was  then  firing,)  "that  if  some  proper  ap- 


**  cdlor  of  the  exchequerj  might  be  removed  from 
"  him;  whereupon  he  ahould  find  great  benefit  to 
"  accrue  to  his  service."  They  concluded,  that 
when  these  two  petitions  Ehould  be  weighed  and 
considered,  the  queen  would  easily  convince  his 
majesty,  that  a  person  who  was  so  odious  to  all  the 
Roman  catholics,  from  whose  affections  his  ma- 
jesty had  most  reason  to  promise  himself  rehef, 
and  to  all  the  protestanta  who  could  contribute  to 
his  assistance  or  subsistence,  could  not  be  fit  to 
be  continued  in  any  trust  about  him. 

When  matters  were  thus  adjusted,  which  were 
the  longer  in  preparation,  because  die  persons  con- 
cerned could  not,  without  suspicion  and  scandal, 
meet  together,  but  were  to  be  treated  with  by 
persons  mutually  employed,  one  Mr.  Walsingham, 
a  person  very  well  known  to  aU  men  who  at  that 
time  knew  the  palace  royal,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  afiair,  came  to  the  king,  and,  whether  out 
of  ingenuity,  and  dislike  of  so  foul  a  combination, 


"  plication  was  made  to  the  princes  of  Italy,  and 
"  to  the  pope  himself,  thougn  there  would  not  be 
"  gotten  wherewithal  to  raise  and  mainttun  armies, 
"  mere  might  be  somewhat  conriderable  obtained 
"  for  his  more  pleasant  support,  wherever  he 
"  should  choose  to  reside."  He  said,  "he  had 
"  himself  some  alliance  with  the  great  duke,  and 
"  interest  in  other  courts,  and  in  lume  itself ;  and 
"  if  his  majesty  woiild  give  him  leave,  and  trust 
"  his  discretion,  he  wo^d  write  in  such  a  manner 
"  in  his  own  name  to  some  of  his  friends,  as  should 
"  not  be  of  any  prejudice  to  his  majesty,  if  it 
"  brought  him  no  convenience."  The  ku^;  had 
reason  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  to  l«rve  it 
to  his  own  msdom,  what  he  would  do.  In  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse,  the  cardinal  asked  his 
mi^estva  question  or  two  of  matter  of  fact,  which 
he  could  not  answer;  but  told  bim,  "he  would  |^ve 
"  a  punctual  infcmnation  of  it  the  next  day  m  a 
"  letter :"  which  the  cardinal  desired  might  be 


or  as  ne  thought  the  discoveir  would  be  grateful '  as  soon  as  his  majesty  thought  fit,  because  he 
to  his  majesty,  informed  him  of  the  whole  intrigue,  i  would,  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  make  his  despatches 
and  gave  a  copy  of  the  petitions  to  the  king ;  who  ;  into  Italy.  The  particular  tlunga  being  out  of  the 
shewed  them  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  [  king's  memory,  as  soon  as  he  retamed,  he  asked 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  informed  them  i  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  concerning  them  ; 
\  of  the  whole  intrigue.  And  from  this  time  his  |  and  having  received  a  punctual  account  from  him, 
t  maiesty  made  hinuelf  very  merry  with  the  design,  i  his  majesty  writ  a  letter  the  next  day  to  the  cardi- 
Jand  spoke  of  it  sometimes  at  dinner,  when  the  I  nal,  and  gave  him  information  as  to  those  parti- 
iqueen  was  present;  and  asked  pleasantly,  "when  culars.  Within  very  few  days  after  this,  the  car- 
'"  the  two  petitions  would  be  brought  i^nst  the  ',  dinal  coming  one  day  to  the  Louvre  to  see  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  i"^  whuh  being  ,  queen  mother,  he  was  arrested  by  the  cutain  of 
quickly  known  to  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  guard,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  BastillB;  and 
the  proaecution,  they  gave  it  over,  and  thought  |  in  one  his  pockets,  which  they  searched,  that 
^ot  nt  to  proceed  any  farther  in  it;  though  both  ;  lettor  the  king  had  sent  to  him  was  found,  and 
.factions  continued  their  implacable  malice  towards  |  delivered  to  tiie  queen  resent ;  who  presently  im- 
him,  nor  did  be  find  any  ease  or  quiet  by  their  !  parted  it  to  the  queen  of  England ;  and  after  they 
giving  over  that  design,  thdr  animosities  against  \  nad  made  themselves  merry  with  some  improprie- 
Eim  Btin  breaking;  out  one  ^Aer  another,  as  long  ''■  ties  in  the  French,  the  king  having,  for  the  secresy. 


as  the  king  remamed  in  France ;  the  queen  taking 
all  occasions  to  complain  to  the  queen  regent  of 
the  king's  unkindness,  that  she  might  impute  all 
that  she  disliked  to  the  chancellor;  and  the  queen 
mother  of  France  .was  like  to  be  very  tender  in  a 
point  that  so  much  concerned  herself,  that  any 
man  should  dare  to  interpose  between  the  mother 
and  the  son. 

There  was  an  acddent  fell  out,  that  administered 
some  argument  to  make  those  complaints  appear 
more  reaaonaUe.  Hie  cardhial  de  Keti  had  al- 
ways expressed  great  dnfitaea  towards  the  Idog, 
and  a  desire  to  serve  him;  and  i^ion  aome  occa- 
sional conference  between  them,  the  cardinal 
askedthe  king,  "whether behadmadeany  attempt 
"  to  draw  any  assistance  from  the  pope,  and  whe- 
"  tber  he  thought  that  nothing  might  be  done  that 
"  way  to  his  advantage  ?"  The  king  told  him, 
"  nothing  had  been  attempted  that  way ;  and  that 
"  he  was  better  able  to  judge,  whether  the  pope 
"  was  like  to  do  any  thing  for  a  man  of  his  foith." 
llie  cardinal  smihng,  siua,  "  he  had  no  thought 
"  of  speaking  of  his  iaith ;"  yet  in  short,  he  spoke 
to  him  like  a  wise  and  honest  man ;  "  tiuit  if  any 
"  overtures  were  made  him  of  the  change  of  hu 
"  religion,  hemust  tell  his  majesty,  it  berime  him 
"  as  a  cardinal  to  wish  Us  nu^esty  a  catholic  for 
"  the  Kvii^  hit  sonl;  bnt  lie  moat  dedere  too. 


not  consulted  with  any  body,  they  discovered  some 
purpose  of  applying  to  the  pope,  and  to  other  ca- 
tholic princes ;  and  that  bis  majesty  should  enter 
upon  any  such  counsel,  without  first  consulting 
with  the  queen  his  mother,'  could  proceed  tmly 
from  the  instigation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

I  Her  majesty,  with  a  very  great  proportion  of 
.'shaipDesB,  reproached  the  king  for  his  n^lect, 
'  and  gavebim  his  letter.  TheU^wasanxe^nglr 
'.sennbleof  the  little  respect  the  queen  mother  had 
-'  shewed  towards  bbn,  in  commumcating  his  letter 
.■in  that  manner  to  Ids  mother;  and  expostulated 
.  nith  her  for  it ;  and  took  that  occasion  to  enlarge 
'  more  upon  the  injustice  of  his  mother's  complaints, 
'  than  he  had  ever  done.  And  from  that  tune  the 
•  queen  mother,  who  wa*  in  truth  a  very  worthy 
(lady,  shewed  mnch  more  kindness  to  the  king. 
And  a  little  time  after,  there  being  a  masque  at  the 
court  that  the  king  liked  very  well,  he  persuaded 
the  chancellor  to  see  it;  and  vouchsafed,  the  nuct 
night,  to  carry  him  thither  himself,  and  to  place  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  and  him  next  the  seat  where 
all  their  majesties  were  to  sit.  And  when  they 
entered,  the  queen  regent  asked,  *'  who  that  ftt 
"  man  was  who  sat  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond  V* 
The  Ung  told  her  aloud,  "that  was  the  nangh^ 
"  mioim  did  ^  the  misdiief,  and  set  him  against 
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Prince  Rupert  arrives  at  Nantes  :  his  account  of  his  fleet. 


**  hiB  mother :"  at  which  the  queen  hereelf  waa 
little  leaa  disordered  than  the  chancellor  waa,  who 
blushed  rery  much.  But  they  within  hearing 
lawhed  so  much,  that  the  queen  was  not  displeased ; 
and  somewhat  was  spo^  to  his  advantage,  whom 
few  thought  to  deserve  the  reproach. 

At  Uiis  time  the  king  was  informed  Inr  the 
K«nch  court,  "  that  prince  Rupert,  who  haa  been 
"  so  long  absent,  havmg  gone  with  the  fleet  from 
"  Holland  before  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and 
"  had  not  been  heard  of  in  some  years,  was  now 
"  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  soon  after  at 
Nantes,  in  the  province  of  firet^ne,  with  the 
Swallow,  a  ship  of  the  king's,  ana  with  three  or 
four  other  shiiis :  and  that  the  Constant  Refor- 
"  mation,  another  ship  of  the  king's,  in  which 
"  prince  Maurice  had  been,  was  cast  away  in  the 
"  ladies  near  two  years  b^ore ;  and  that  prince 
"  Rupert  himself  waaretumed  with  veirillhealth." 
The  king  sent  presently  to  welcome  him,  and  to 
invite  him  to  Paris  to  attend  his  health ;  uid  his 
majesty  presumed  that,  by  the  arrival  erf  this  fleet, 
which  he  thongfat  musttw  TKr  'rich,  he  should 
receive  some  money,  that  would  en^le  him  to 
remove  ont  of  France;  of  wHch  he  was  as  weary 
as  it  was  of  him. 

Great  expectation  waa  raised  in  the  English 
court,  that  there  would  be  acmie  notable  change 
upon  the  arrival  of  this  prince;  and  though  he 
had  professed  much  kindness  to  the  chancdlor  of 
the  exchequer,  when  he  parted  from  Holland,  vet 
there  was  hope  that  he  would  not  appear  now  nis 
friend,  the  rather  for  that  he  had  left  Ireland  with 
some  declared  unkindnees  towards  the  marquis  of 
Ormond.  And  all  men  knew  that  the  attorney 
I  general,  who  was  unsatisfied  with  every  body, 
would  have  most  influence  upon  that  prince;  and 
I  that  lus  tiigbtieiHi  could  not  be  mthont  credit 
enough  irith  the  king  to  introduce  him  into  busi- 
nesB  ;  which  tiiey  thought  would  at  Iraat  lenen 
the  duDcdlor.  In  order  to  which,  it  was  no 
sooner  known  that  prince  Rupert  was  landed  in 
France,  but  the  lord  Jermyn  visited  and  made 
great  court  to  sir  Edward  Herbert;  between  whom 
and  him  there  had  been  greater  show  of  animosity 
than  between  any  two  of  the  nation  who  were 
beyond  the  seas,  they  having  for  some  years  sel- 
dom spoken  to,  never  well  of,  each  other.  And 
Herbert,  who  was  of  a  rough  and  proud  nature, 
had  declared  pubUcly,  "  that  he  would  have  no 
"  friendship  with  any  man  who  believed  the  other 
to  be  an  honest  man."  Between  these  two  a 
great  friendship  is  suddenly  made ;  and  the  attor- 
ney u  every  da^  mth  the  qoeen,  who  had  shewed 
a  greater  aversion  from  hun  than  from  anv  man, 
not  only  upon  ths  business  of  the  duke  or  York, 
but  upon  many  other  occasions.  But  now  she 
commended  him  to  the  king,  "  as  a  wise  man, 
"  of  great  experience,  and  of  great  interest  in 
«  England." 

From  the  death  of  sir  Itichard  Lane,  who  had 
beri!8%eeper  of  the  great  seal  under  his  late  ma- 
jesty, there  had  not  only  been  no  officer  in  that 
t^ce,  but,  from  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  the  king 
had  been  without  any  great  seal,  it  having  been 
there  lost.  But  he  had  lately  employed  a  graver 
to  prepare  a  great  seal;  which  he  kept  himself, 
not  intending  to  confer  XYtai  office,  whilst  he  re- 
mained abrxwd.  But  now  the  queen  pressed  the 
king  very  eamesUy,  to  make  the  attorn^  general 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal;  which  w»  a  promo- 
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tion  very  natural,  men  ordinarily  rising  from  the 
one  office  to  the  other.  The  king  knew  the  man 
very  well,  and  had  ndther  esteem  nor  kindness 
for  him ;  yet  he  well  foresaw,  that  when  prince 
Rupert  came  to  him,  he  should  be  pressed  both 
by  nis  mother  and  him  so  importunately,  that  he 
ahonld  not  with  any  ease  be  able  to  refuse  it. 
TTien  he  believed  that,  if  the  man  himself  were  in 
good  homour,  he  wmdd  be  of  great  use  in  torn- 
posing  any  iU  himionr  that  should  arise  in  the 
prince ;  to  which  it  was  apprehended  he  might  be 
apt  to  be  inclined.  And  therefore  his  majesty 
thought  it  best  (since  nobody  dissuaded  him  from 
the  uiing)  to  oblige  him  mmkly  himself  before 
the  prince  came ;  and  so  called  him  to  his  council, 
and  made  him  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  with 
which  he  seemed  wonderfully  delighted;  and  for 
some  time  lived  well  towards  every  body;  though, 
as  to  any  thing  of  business,  he  appeared  only  in 
his  old  exceUent  faculty  of  raising  doubts,  and 
objecting  against  any  thing  that  waa  proposed, 
and  proposing  nothing  himMlf;  which  was  a  tem- 
per of  understanding  ne  oould  not  rectify,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  aflhirs,  did  less  misraief  than 
it  would  have  done  in  a  time  when  any  thing  was 
to  have  been  done. 

Before  the  prince  came  to  Paris  he  gave  the 
king  siurh  an  account,  as  made  it  evident  that  his 
il majesty  was  to  expect  no  money:  "that  what 
"  treasure  had  been  gotten  together,  which,  he 
"  confessed,  had  amounted  to  great  value,  had 
\"  been  all  lost  in  the  ship  in  which  himself  was," 
'^(that  sprung  a  plank  m  the  Indies,  when  hia 
hiffhness  was  miraculously  preserved,)  "  and,  in 
"  me  boat,  carried  to  another  ship,  when  that  the 
"  Antelope,  with  all  the  men,  and  all  that  had 
"  been  gotten,  sunk  in  the  sea;  and  that  much 
"  of  the  other  purchase  had  been  fikewise  cast 
"  away  in  the  ship  in  which  his  brother  perished; 
**  which  was  after  his  own  nusfbrtnne so  that 
an  tliat  was  brought  mto  Nantes  would  scarce 
my  off  the  seamen,  and  discharge  some  debts  at 
Toulon,  which  the  prince  had  contracted  at  his 
'ormer  being  there,  during  the  time  that  the  king 
lad  been  in  Holland :  aiu,  "that  the  ships  were 
all  BO  eaten  with  worms,  even  the  Swallow  itself, 
^'  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  setting  them  out 
"  again  to  sea."  This  waa  all-  the  account  the 
king  could  recdve  of  that  whole  afl^,  when  the 
prince  himself  came  to  Paris ;  with  which  though 
the  king  was  not  satisfied,  yet  he  knew  not  how 
to  remedy  it,  the  prince  taluuff  it  very  ill  that  any 
account  should  be  required  of  nim;  and  the  keeper 
quickly  persuaded  his  highness,  that  it  was  only 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  influence,  that 
disposed  the  king  with  so  much  atrictness  to 
examine  his  account. 

There  was  another  design  now  set  on  foot,  by 
which  they  concluded  they  should  sufficiently 
mortify  the  chancellor ;  who,  they  thought,  had 
still  too  much  credit  with  his  master.  When  the 
king  went  into  Scotland,  Mr.  Robert  Long,  who 
hath  been  mentioned  before,  was  secretary  of  state ; 
who,  having  been  always  a  creature  of  the  queen's, 
and  dependent  upon  tne  lord  Jerm^,  had  so  be- 
haved himself  towards  them,  durmg  his  short 
stay  in  Scotland,  (for  he  was  one  of  those  who 
was  removed  from  the  king  there,  and  sent  out  of 
that  kingdom,)  that  when  hia  majesty  returned 
from  Worcesttf  to  ftris,  tiieyiraula  bjr  no  means 
sufl^  that  he  lAioiild  wait  upon  his  nu^esty ;  and 
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accuMd  him  of  mnch  breach  of  trnit,  and  disho- 
neat^,  and*  amongst  the  rest,  that  he  ahould  say, 
whidi  could  be  proved,  "  that  it  was  imposBibU 
"  for  any  man  to  serve  the  king  honestly,  and  to 

preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen,  and 
**  ittsp  the  lord  J ermyn's  favour."  The  truth  is, 
that  gentleman  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
generally  well  thought  of,  and  the  king  did  not 
beliftve  him  &ultles8;  and  therefore  was  contented 
to  satisfy  his  mother,  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  execute  bis  oflSce,  or  to  attend  in  his  councils. 
Whereupon  he  left  the  court,  and  lived  privately 
at  Rouen;  which  was  the  reason  that  the  chan- 
cellor had  been  commanded  to  execute  that  place, 
which  entitled  him  to  so  much  trouble.  Upon 
this  conjunction  between  the  lord  Jermyn  and 
the  keeper,  the  last  o£  wbom  had  in  all  timefl  in- 
veighed a^unst  ib.  Long's  want  of  fiddlty,  tiwy 
agreed,  that  there  oould  not  be  a  betto-  expedient 
found  out  to  lessen  the  chancellor's  credit,  than 
by  restoiing  Long  to  the  exccutitm  of  the  secre- 
tary's function.  Whereupon  they  sent  for  him, 
and  advisMl  him  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  kii^, 

that  he  mi^t  be  again  restored  to  his  office  and 
*'  attendance,  or  that  he  might  bo  chared  with 
"  his  crimes,  and  be  farther  punished,  if  he  did 
"  not  clear  himself,  and  appear  innocent/'  This 
petition  was  presented  to  the  king,  when  he  was 
m  council,  by  the  queen ;  who  came  thither  only 
for  that  purpose,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
read;  which  being  done,  the  king  was  8uq)ri8ed, 
having  not  in  the  least  received  any  notice  of  it; 
and  said,  "that  her  majes^  was  the  prindpal 
"  cause  that  induced  hia  majestT  to  remove  hmi 
"  from  his  place,  and  that  she  tiMtt  beUeved  that 
'*  he  was  not  fit  for  tiie  trust."  She  aakl,  «'sbe 
"  had  now  a  better  opinion  him,  and  tbat  she 
*'  had  been  misinformed."  The  king  thought  it 
unfit  to  receive  a  person  into  so  near  a  trust, 
against  whose  fidelity  there  had  been  such  public 
excqitionB;  and  his  majesty  knew  that  few  of  his 
friends  in  England  would  correspond  with  him ; 
and  therefore  would  not  be  persuaded  to  restore 
him.  This  was  again  put  all  upon  the  chanceUor's 
account,  and  the  influence  he  had  upon  the  king. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Long  accused  the  chancellor  of 
having  betrayed  the  king ;  and  undertook  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  over  in  England,  and  had  private 
conference  with  Ciomwell :  -miich  was  an  aspersion 
BO  impossiUe,  that  every  body  laughed  at  it :  yet 
bflcanse  he  undotook  to  prove  it,  the  chancellor 
pressed,  "AeA  a  day  might  be  appinnted  fin-  him 
**  to  produce  his  proof:"  and  at  that  diy  the 

rien  came  again  to  the  council,  that  she  might 
jHresent  at  toe  charge.  There  Mr.  Long  pro- 
duced MasBonet,  a  man  who  had  served  him,  and 
afterwards  been  an  under-clerk  for  writing  letters 
and  commissions,  during  the  time  of  the  king's 
being  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Worcester;  and,  being  released  with  the  rest  of 
the  king's  serwits,  had  be^  employed,  from  the 
time  of  the  king's  return,  in  the  same  service 
under  the  chancellor ;  the  man  having,  before  the 
troubles,  taught  the  king,  and  the  diSte  of  York, 
and  the  rest  of  the  king's  children  to  write,  being 
indeed  the  bestmiterj  u  Latin  as  well  as  English, 
for  the  hanat  of  the  hand,  of  any  man  m  that 
time. 

llasaonet  said,  "  that  after  his  rdease  from  hia 
M  imprisonment,  and  whilst  he  atned  in  London, 
**  he  ipoke  with  a  maid,  vfao  had  tomeAy  served 


"  him,  that  knew  the  chancellor  ve^  well,  and 
"  who  asaured  him,  that  one  evMiiiu  she  had  seen 
"  the  chancellor  go  into  CrmnweU's  chamber  at 
"  Whitehall ;  and  after  he  had  been  shut  up  with 
"  him  some  hours,  she  saw  him  conducted  out 
"  again."  And  Mr.  Long  deared  time,  that  he 
mi^t  send  over  for  this  woman,  who  should  ap- 
pear and  justify  it.  To  this  unpossible  discourse, 
the  chancellor  said,  "he  would  make  no  other 
"  defence,  than  that  there  were  persons  then  in 
"  the  town,  who,  he  was  confident,  would  avow 
"  that  tiiey  had  seen  him  once  every  day,  from 
"  the  time  he  returned  from  Spain  to  the  day  on 
"  which  he  attended  his  majesty  at  Paris;'*  as  in- 
deed there  were ;  and  when  he  had  said  so,  he 
offered  to  go  out  of  the  room ;  which  the  king 
wouU  not  uve  htm  to  do.  Bid  he  told  his  ma- 
jesty, **  that  it  was  tiie  conrae;  and  that  he  ought 
"not  to  be  jvesent  at  the  debate  that  was  to 
*'  concern  himself and  the  kesper,  with  some 
warmth,  aiid*  "it  waa  true;"  and  so  he  retired  to 
I  bis  own  chamber.  The  lord  Jermyn,  as  soon  as 
>  )4ie  was  gone,  said, "  he  never  thought  the  accusa- 
"  tion  had  any,  thing  of  probabifity  in  it ;  and 
"  that  he  believed  the  chancellor  a  very  honest 
"  man :  but  the  use  that  he  tiiought  ought  to  be 
"  made  of  tUs  calumny,  was,  Uiat  it  appeared 
"  that  an  honest  and  innocent  man  might  be 
"  calumniated,  as  he  thought  Mr.  Loog  haa  like- 
"  wise  been ;  and  therefore  thev  ought  both  to  be 
"  deared."  The  keeper  said, "  he  saw  not  ground 
"  enough  to  condemn  the  chancellor ;  but  he  saw 
"  no  cause  neither  to  declare  him  inno^t  t  that 
"  there  was  one  witness  which  declared  only  what 
"  he  had  heard ;  but  that  he  undertook  also  to 
"  produce  the  witness  hersd^  if  he  might  have 
"  time;  which  in  jnstioe  could  not  be  denied; 
"  and  therefore  he  proposed,  that  a  competent 
"  time  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Long  to  make  out 
"  his  pnxn ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  chan- 
"  ceUrar  might  not  repair  to  the  coundl :"  with 
which  proposition  the  king  was  so  offended,  that, 
witii  much  warmth,  he  said,  "  he  discerned  well 
"  the  design ;  and  that  it  was  so  false  and  wicked 
"  a  charge,  that,  if  he  had  no  other  exception 
"  against  Mr.  Long  than  this  foul  and  foolish 
"  accusation,  it  was  cause  enough  never  to  trust 
"  him."  And  therefore  he  presently  sent  for  the 
chancellor,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  m,  command- 
ed him  to  ut  in  his  place;  and  told  him,  "Iwwaa 
"  sor^  he  was  not  m  a  condititmto  do  him  mem 
"  justice  than  to  declare  hhn  innocent ;"  whidi 
he  did  do,  and  commanded  the  elertc  of  tlui  coundl 
to  draw  up  a  full  order  for  haa  vindication,  which 
his  majesty  himself  WHild  sign. 

The  keeper  could  not  contain  lumself  from  ap- 
pearing very  much  troubled :  and  said,  "  if  what 
"  he  heard  from  a  person  of  honour,  who,  he 
"  thought,  would  justify  it,  were  true,  the  chan- 
"  cellor  had  aspersed  the  king  in  such  a  manner, 
"  and  so  much  [reviled]  his  majesty  in  point  of 
"  his  honour,  that  he  was  not  fit  to  sit  there." 
The  chancellor  was  wonderfully  surprised  with 
the  charge;  and  humbly  besought  his  majesty, 
"  that  the  lord  keeper  nught  produce  his  author, 
"  or  be  looked  upon  as  the  contriver  of  the 
"  scandal."  The  keeper  answered,  "that  if  his 
"  nuyesty  would  ^ipomt  an  hour  the  next  day 
*'  for  the  council  to  most,  he  would  prodnce  the 
**  peoraon,  who,  he  waa  confident,  would  justify  all 
"he  had  said." 
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.    The  wuA  day,  the  king  bong  sat  in  coundU  the 
',  luetffa  desired  that  die  lord  Gerard  might  be  called 
>  in;  who  presently  appeared;  and  Ming  asked, 
I**  whether  he  had  at  any  time  heard  the  chancellor 
;'*of  the  exchequer  speak  ill  of  the  king?"  he 
janawered,  "Yea."  And  thereupon  made  a  relation 
of  a  confierence  that  had  passtn  between  the  chan- 
cellor and  him  a  year  before,  when  the  king  lay 
MChantiUy;  "  that  one  daj,  after  dinner,  the  king 
"  took  the  air,  and  being  in  the  field  his  majesty 
"  alighted  out  of  hia  coach,  uid  took  his  horse, 
"  with  other  of  the  lords,  to  ride  into  the  next  field 
"  to  see  a  dog  set  partridge ;  and  that  he,  the  lord 
"  Gerard^anathechanceOcffremaiiiedin^coach, 

when  he  entered  into  discourse  <£  the  king's 
**  condition;  and  raid,  that  he  thought  his  ma- 
"  KSty  waa  not  active  enough,  ncv  ^  think  of  hii 
"  tniBunaa;  and,  that  the  chancdlw,  who  was 
"  known  to  hare  credit  with  him,  ought  to  adnse 
"  him  to  be  active,  fcM-  his  honour  and  nis  interest ; 
"  otherwise,  his  friends  would  &U  frcHU  him. 
"  But,  that  it  was  genorally  believed,  that  he,  the 
■**  chancellor,  had  no  mind  th^  hia  majesty  should 
"  {Hit  himself  into  action,  but  was  rather  for  sit- 
'*  ting  still ;  and  therefore  it  concerned  him,  for 
"  hia  own  justification,  to  persuade  the  king  to  be 
"  active,  and  to  leave  France,  where  he  could  not 
"  but  observe  that  every  body  was  weary  of  him. 
"  To  all  which  the  chancellor  took  great  pains  to 
"  pnige  himself  from  being  in  the  fault ;  and  said, 

that  nobody  could  think  that  he  could  take  de- 
"  light  to  stay  in  aplace  where  he  was  so  ill  used; 
"  but  laid  all  the  fault  upon  the  king;  who,  he 
"  sud,  was  indisposed  to  busineBS,  ami  took  too 
"  much  dehght  in  jdeaenras,  and  did  not  love  to 
"take  pains;  for  wbidi  he  waa  heartily  sorry, 
"  but  could  not  he^  it;  which,"  Gerard  sua, 

he  thought  waa  a  great  reproach  and  scandal 
"  upon  the  king,  from  a  man  so  obliged  and 
"  trusted,  who  ought  not  to  asperse  his  master  in 
"  that  manner." 

The  chancellor  was  a  little  out  of  countenance ; 
and  said,  "  he  did  not  expect  that  accusation  from 
"  any  body,  lees  that  the  lord  Genud  should  dis- 
"  cover  any  private  discourse  that  had  passed  a 
*'  year  before  between  them  two,  and  which  ap- 
*'  peered  by  his  relation  to  have  been  introduced 
"  by  hinuelf,  and  by  his  pwn  freedom :  that  who- 
'*  aoever  beUevad  that  he  had  a  mind  to  tradnce 
''the  king,  would  never  beUevediat  he  would  have 

chosen  tbe  lord  Gerard,  who  was  known  to  be 
"  none  of  his  friend,  to  have  communicated  it  to." 
He  said, "  he  did  very  well  remember,  that  the 

lord  Gerard  did,  at  that  time  when  they  two 
"  remained  alone  in  the  coach,  very  passionately 
"  censure  the  king's  not  being  active,  and  Uamed 
"  him,  the  chancellor,  for  not  persuading  his  ma- 
**  jesty  to  put  himself  into  action;  and  that  he 
"  was  graierally  believed  to  be  in  the  bolt.  Upon 
"  whicn  he  had  asked  him,  wh^  he  did  intend  by 
"  bdng  active,  and  what  that  action  was,  and 
"  where,  to  which  he  wished  the  king  should  be 
**  persuaded  i  He  answered,  with  an  increase  of 
'*  pasaum,  and  addition  tii  oaths,  that  rather  than 
"  ait  still  in  Fhoue,  his  nuyesty  ought  to  go  to 
"  evenr  court  in  Ghristoidom;  that,  instead  of 
"  eencui:^  an  ambassador  who  was  not  fit  for  any 
"  business,  he  should  have  gone  lumself  to  the 
"  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  sohdted  his  own  business; 
"  which  would  have  been  more  ^hctoal :  and 

that,  if  he  ccaM  not  find  any  other  way  to  put 


"  himself  into  action,  he  ought  to  go  into  the 
"  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  Middleton,  and  there 
"  try  his  fortune.'*  To  all  which  the  chancellor 
said,  he  did  remember  that  he  replied,  **he  be- 
"  Ueved  the  king  was  indisposed  to  any  of  that 
"  action  he  proposed :  and  though  he  did  not  be- 
"  lieve  that  he  had  used  those  expressions,  of  the 
"  king's  deUghting  in  pleasiuee,  and  not  loving 
"  busmess  so  well  ss  he  ought  to  do,  if  the  lord 
"  Gerard  would  positively  alum  he  had,  he  would 
"  rather  confess  it,  and  submit  himself  to  his 
"  majesty's  judgment,  if  he  thoi^ht  such  words 
"  proceeded  from  any  malice  in  his  heart  towards 
"  him,  "tiuui,  by  den)ring  it,  continue  the  debate 
and  tl^  he  offered  to  retire;  whi(^  the  kii^  for- 
bid him  to  do;  upMi  which  the  keeper  waa  very 
aiwr;  and  "the  worda  amounted  to  an 
"ofience  of  a  high  nature;  and  that  he  was  sorry 
"  his  majeaty  waa  no  more  sensible  of  them :  that 
"  for  any  man,  eeperially  a  counsellor,  and  a  man 
"  in  so  near  trust,  to  accuse  hia  master  of  not 
**  loving  his  business,  and  being  inclined  to  plea- 
*'  suies,  was  to  do  ^  he  could  to  persuade  aU 
"  men  to  forsake  him;"  and  proceeding  with  hia 
usual  warmth  and  positiveness,  the  kmg  inter- 
>upted  him ;  and  said,  "  he  did  really  beheve  the 
V  chancellor  had  used  thoee  very  words,  because 

he  had  often  said  that,  and  much  more,  to  him- 
f  self;  which  he  had  never  taken  ill :  that  he  did 
i"  really  believe  that  he  was  himself  in  fault,  and 

did  not  enough  delight  in  his  business;  which 
"  was  not  very  pleasant;  but  he  did  not  know 
**  that  such  putting  hinudf  into  action,  which  was 
"  the  common  wi^  aa  tha  Iwd  Gaud  advued, 
"  was  like  to  be  attended  with  those  benefits, 
"  which,  he  was  confident,  he  wished."  In  fine, 
he  declared,  "  he  waa  very  well  satisfied  in  the 
"  chancellor's  affection,  and  took  nothing  ill  that 
"  he  had  said ;"  and  directed  the  clerk  of  the 
council  to  enter  such  his  majesty's  declaration  in 
his  book;  wi^  which  both  the  keeper  and  the 
lord  Gerard  were  very  ill  satisfied.  But  from  that 
time  there  were  no  &rther  public  attempts  against 
the  chancdlor,  during  the  time  of  his  majestr's 
.abode  in  FVance.  But  it  may  not  be  unseasonaDle 
ito  insert  in  this  place,  that  after  the  king's  return 
into  England,  there  came  the  woman  to  the  chan- 
cellor, who  had  been  carried  over  to  Rouen  by 
Masaonet,  and  importuned  1^  Mr.  Long  to  testify 
that  she  lud  aeen  the  chancellor  with  l>omweU ; 
for  wUch  ahe  ahould  have  a  present  liberal  reward 
in  money  from  lum,  and  a  good  SOTrice  at  Paris ; 
which  when  the  woman  refused  to  do,  he  gave  her 
money  for  her  ioumey  back,  and  so  she  returned : 
of  which  the  cnancellor  informed  the  king.  But 
Mr.  LcHOg  lumself  conung  at  the  same  time  to 
him,  and  making  great  acknowledgments,  and 
asking  pardon,  the  cmancellor  frankly  remitted  the 
ioiuiT,  and  would  make  no  more  words  of  it; 
which  Mr.  Long  seemed  to  acknowledge  with  great 
gratitude  ever  after. 

The  king,  wearied  with  these  domestic  vexa- 
tions, as  wdl  as  with  the  uneasaneaa  of  hia  enter- 
tainment, and  the  change  he  every  day  discovered 
in  the  countenance  of  the  French  court  to  him, 
grew  very  im|»tient  to  leave  France;  and  though 
he  was  totally  diaappmnted  of  the  expectation  he 
had  to  receive  money  by  the  return  of  prince  Ru- 
pert with  that  fle^  be  hoped  that,  irtien  the  prizes 
should  be  stdd,  and  all  the  seamen  dischari^, 
and  prince  Ri^ert  aatisfied  lui  demands,  which 
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wen  very  large,  dun  would  be  rtill  left  the  dupa, 
and  ordnance,  and  tackUi^,  wbich  (duM^h  they 
required  neut  charge  to  be  fitted  out  again  to  aea, 
yet)  if  sold,  he  presmned,  would  yidd  a  irood  sum 
of  money  to  enable  him  to  remore,  and  support 
him  8Om0  time  after  he  waa  removed;  for  taere 
wer^  beudea  Iba  a}ap  itsdf,  Sity  good  brass  guns 
on  board  the  Swallow,  which  were  rery  valuable. 
His  majesty  therefore  writ  to  prince  Rupert,  (who 
was  returned  to  Nantes  to  dischju'ae  some  sea- 
men, who  still  remained,  and  to  seU  the  rest  of 
the  prizes,)  "that  he  should  find  some  good 
*'  chapmen  to  buy  the  ships,  and  ordnance,  and 
**  tackle,  at  the  value  thev  were  worth which 
was  no  sooner  known  at  Nantea,  than  there  ap- 
peared ch^imen  enough;  beudes  the  marshal  of 
MflUeray,  vho  being  goremor  of  that  place,  and 
of  the  province,  had  much  money  stiU  by  him  to 
lay  out  on  such  occauons.  Ana  die  pnnee  writ 
the  king  word,  "  that  he  had  then  a  good  chap- 
"  man,  who  would  pay  well  for  the  brass  cannon ; 
**  and  that  he  should  put  off  all  the  rest  at  good 
*'  rates."  But  he  writ  a^piin  the  next  week, "  that, 
when  he  had  even  finished  the  contract  for  the 
"  brass  cannon,  there  came  an  order  from  the 
court,  that  no  man  shouJd  presume  to  buy  the 
**  brass  cannon,  and  to  marshal  Melleray  to  take 
**  care  th^  they  were  not  carried  out  of  that  port." 

The  prince  apprehended,  that  this  unexpected 
Testraint  proceeded  from  some  claim  and  demand 
{rom  Cromwell ;  and  then  expected,  that  it  would 
likewise  relate  to  the  Swallow  itself,  if  not  to  the 
other  ships;  and  the  marshal  conttibuted  to  and 
chonahea  6ua  jealonsy*  that  die  better  markets 
might  be  made  (tf  aU  the  rest;  himsdf  being  al- 
ways a  sharer  with  the  merdiants,  who  made  any 
purchases  of  that  kind :  as  he  had,  from  the  time 
that  his  highness  first  came  into  that  port,  always 
insinuated  into  him  in  confidence,  and  under  gr^ 
good-will  and  trust, "  that  he  should  use  all  expe- 
"  dition  in  the  sale  of  the  prizes,  lest  either  Crom- 
"  well  should  demand  the  whole,  (which  he  much 
"  doubted,)  or  that  the  merchants^  owners  of  the 
"  goods,  should,  upon  the  hearing  where  they 
"  were,  send  and  arrest  the  said  ships  and  goodi, 
and  demand  resdtuUoh  to  be  made  of  them  in 
"  a  course  of  justice;  in  either  of  which  cases," 
he  said,  "he  did  not  know,  considering  how 
things  stood  mth  England,  what  the  court 
**  wovM  ddramine:'*  thtragh,  he  promised,  "  he 
"  wonld  extend  his  sothon^  to  serve  the  prince, 
**a8  &r  as  he  could  widi  his  own  safety;  and 
**  defer  the  publishing  and  execution  of  any 
**  orders  he  should  receive,  till  the  prince  might 
**  fedlitate  the  despatch;"  and  by  this  kind  ad- 
vice very  good  bargains  had  been  made  for  those 
goods  which  had  been  sold ;  of  which  the  mar- 
shal had  an  account  to  his  own  desire. 

But  when,  upon  this  unwelcome  advertisement, 
the  king  made  his  address  to  the  cardinal  to  re- 
voke this  order;  and,  as  the  best  reason  to  oblige 
him  to  gratify  him,  told  him,  "  that  the  money, 
**  which  should  he  raised  upon  the  sale  of  those 
"  cannon,  was  the  only  means  he  had  to  remove 
"  himself  out  of  France,  which  he  intended  shortly 
"  to  do,  and  to  go  to  the  hither  parta  of  Germany, 
"  and  that  lus  sister,  iba  ^iacesa  of  Onuu;e>  and 
**  he,  had  some  thoughts  oif  finding  tbemselves  to- 
*'  gether,  in  the  beguming  of  the  summer,  at  the 
'*  Bpa, :"  which  indeed  had  newly  entered  into  the 


the  princess  ;  the  carduud,  being  well  pleased 
with  Uw  reason,  tcdd  his  maiea^,  "that  this  order 
"  was  not  new-made,  but  had  bem  veryandent, 
"  that  no  merchants  or  any  private  subjects  should 
"  buy  any  brass  ordnance  in  any  port,  lest  ill  use 
"  might  be  made  of  them ;  and  tluit  the  order  was 
"  not  now  revived  with  any  purpose  to  bring  any 
"  prejudice  to  his  majesty;  who  should  be  no  loser 
"  oy  the  restraint ;  for  that  himself  would  buy  the 
"  ordnance,  and  ^ve  as  much  for  them  as  they 
"  were  worth ;  in  order  to  which,  he  would  forth- 
"  with  send  an  agent  to  Nantes  to  see  the  cannon; 
"  and,  upon  conference  with  a  person  employed 
"  by  the  king,  they  two  should  agree  upon  the 
"  price,  and  then  the  money  shotm  be  aU  paid 
**  t<^;etha  to  his  majes^  in  Paris :"  intinuuing 
"  that  he  would  dispute  the  matter  afkarwardb 
\rith  Cronnnll;"  as  if  he  knew,  or  foresaw, 
that  he  would  make  simie  demand. 

It  was  well  for  the  king  that  this  condition  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  this  money  in  Paris ;  for 
of  all  the  money  paid  or  received  at  Nantes,  as 
well  for  the  ships,  tackle,  and  ordnance,  as  for  the 

Krize-goods,  not  one  penny  ever  came  to  the  king's 
anda,  or  to  his  use,  but  what  he  recaved  at  Paris 
from  the  cardinal  for  the  brass  guns  which  were 
upon  the  Swallow ;  for  the  valuing  whereof  the 
king  sent  one  thither  to  treat  with  the  officer  of 
the  cardinal.   All  the  rest  was  disposed,  as  well 
as  received,  by  prince  Kupert ;  who,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Pans,  gave  lus  majesty  a  confused  ac- 
count ;  Emd  anand,  "that  the  enMnses  had  been 
"  so  great,  that  there  was  not  only  no  money  re- 
"  maming  in  his  handa,  but  that  taere  was  a  6abt 
**  still  due  to  a  merchant  ;*'  which  he  desired  his 
mwsty  to  promise  to  satisfy. 
^  The  king's  resolution  to  go  into  Gtermany  was 
very  grateful  to  every  body,  more  from  the  weari- 
ness they  had  of  France,  thui  from  the  foreught 
of  any  benefit  and  advantage  that  was  like  to 
accrue  by  the  remove.    But  his  majesty,  who 
needed  no  spurs  for  that  journey,  was  the  more 
disposed  to  it  by  the  extraordinary  importunity  of 
his  friends  in  Edigluid ;  who  observing  the  strict 
correspondence  that  was  between  the  cardinal  and 
Cromwell,  and  knowing  that  the  alliance  between 
them  was  very  near  concluded,  and  being  in- 
formed that  there  were  conditions  agreed  upon, 
which  were  very  prqudicial  to  the  king,  did  really 
appr^iend  that  nis  majesty's  person  might  be 
given  up}  and  thereupon  tiiey  sent  Hany  Sey- 
mour, who,  being  of  nis  nuyest^s  bedchambo-, 
and  having  his  leave  to  attend  ms  own  affidra  in 
England,  they  well  knew  would  be  bdieved  by 
the  king,  ana  bang  addressed  only  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, he  might  have  opportunity  to  speak  with 
me  kin^  privately  and  undiscovered,  and  return 
again  with  securi^,  as  he,  and  all  messengers  of 
that  kind,  frequently  did.   He  was  sent  by  the 
marquis  of  H^tford  and  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
with  the  privity  of  those  few  who  were  trusted  by 
them, "  to  be  very  importunate  with  the  king,  that 
«  he  would  remove  out  of  France;  ud  to  cora- 
"  mnnicate  to  his  majesty  all  which  they  received 
*'  from  peraons  who  were  admitted  into  many  of 
"  Uie  secret  residntioiu  and  pttn>oses  of  Citnn- 
"  wdl."   And  because  they  well  knew  in  what 
straits  the  king  was  for  money,  they  found  some 
means  at  that  time  to  send  him  a  sup[dy  of  about 


lung's  conndsratioD,  and  had  bwn  aOtxtmed  by  |  three  thooaand  pounds;  which  the  king  recdred. 
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and  kept  with  great  secreay.  The?  sent  him  word 
likewise,  "  that  wherever  he  should  choose  to  re- 
"  side  out  of  France,  thej-  were  confident  his  ser- 
"  vantB  in  England,  under  what  penecution  soever 
*'  th^  lay,  would  send  him  aome  sappljr :  but 
"  whilst  he  remained  in  France,  nobody  would  be 
"  prevailed  with  to  send  to  him/'  The  kii^  was 
glad  to  be  confirmed  in  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  by  his  friends'  advice ;  and  that  they  had 
in  some  degree  enabled  him  to  prosecute  it;  which 
was  the  more  valuable,  because  it  was  known  to 
none.  Yet  his  debte  were  so  great  in  Paris,  and 
the  servants  who  were  to  attend  him  in  bo  ill  a 
condition,  and  bo  without  all  conveniences  for  a 
journey,  that,  if  the  cardinal,  over  and  above  the 
money  for  the  cannon,  (which  the  king  did  not 
desire  to  receive  till  the  last,)  did  not  take  care  for 
the  payment  of  all  the  arrears,  which  were  due 
upon  the  asugnment  they  had  made  to  him,  he 
flDGold  not  be  able  to  make  his  journey. 

But  in  this  he  recHved  some  ease  qnieklyj  for 
when  the  canUnal  was  satisfied  that  his  migestv 
had  a  full  resolution  to  be  gone,  which  he  stiU 
doubted, -till  he  heard  from  Holland  that  the 
princees  royal  did  really  provide  for  her  journey 
to  the  Spa,  he  did  let  the  king  know,  "that, 
'*  against  the  time  that  his  majesty  appointed  his 
*'  remove,  his  arrears  should  be  either  entirely 
*'  paid,  or  so  much  of  his  debts  secured  to  his 
**  creditors,  as  should  well  satisfy  them ;  and  the 
"  rest  should  be  paid  to  his  receiver  for  the 
*' char^  of  the  joumeyi"  and  likewise  assured 
his  mafesty,  "  that,  for  the  future,  the  monthly 
*'  aangnation  should  be  punctually  pud  to  whom- 
"  Boevo-  his  majestv  would  appoint  to  receive  it." 
TUs  promise  was  better  oMnplied  wUh  than  any 
other  that  had  been  made,  ua,  some  years  after, 
the  king  thought  fit  to  decline  the  receiving 
thereof;  which  will  be  remembered  in  its  place. 

All  thin^  being  in  this  state,  the  king  oedaied 
his  resolution  to  begin  his  journey,  as  soon  as  he 
could  put  himself  into  a  ca^iacity  of  moving,  upon 
the  rece^)t  of  the  money  he  expected,  and  all  pre- 
parations were  made  for  enabling  the  family  to  be 
ready  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  for  the  better 
regiuating  and  governing  it,  when  the  king  should 
be  out  of  France;  there  luiving  never  been  any 
order  put  in  it  whilst  he  remained  there,  nor  could 
be,  because  his  majesty  had  always  eaten  with  the 
queen,  and  her  officers  had  governed  the  ezpenee ; 
BO  that  by  the  Ruling  (tf  receiving  money  that  was 
pnxmsed,  and  hythe  queen's  officers  recNving  all 
that  was  paid,  to  carry  on  the  expense  of  tneir 
majesties*  taUe,  which  the  king's  servants  dnrst 
not  inquire  into,  very  few  of  lus  m^estjr's  servants 
had  received  any  wages  from  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing from  Worcester  to  the  remove  he  was  now  to 
make.  Nor  was  it  possible  now  to  satisfy  them 
what  they  might  in  justice  expect,  but  they  were 
to  be  contented  with  such  a  proportion  as  could 
be  spared,  and  which  might  enable  them,  without 
reproach  and  scandal,  to  leave  Paris,  lliey  were 
all  modest  in  their  desires,  hofong  that  they 
should  be  better  provided  for  in  another  place. 
But  now  the  king  met  with  an  obstruction,  that 
he  least  expected,  from  the  wonderfid  nanowness 
of  the  cardinal's  nature,  and  his  over  good  hus- 
bandry in  barguidng.  Hie  agent  he  had  smt  to 
Nantes  to  view  the  cannon,  xoade  so  many  seru- 
plM  and  exoiptions  upon  the  price,  and  upon  the 
wo^t^  ttiat  spent  mncfa  time$  and  at  laat  o&red 


much  less  than  they  were  worth,  and  than  the 
other  merchant  had  ofiered,  when  the  injunction 
came  that  restrained  him  from  proceeding.  The 
king  knew  not  what  to  propose  in  tins.  ^  Thft 
carcunal  said,  "  he  understood  not  the  price  of 
"  cannon  himself,  and  therefore  he  had  employed 
"  a  man  that  did ;  and  it  was  reasonable  for  him 
"  to  govern  himself  by  his  conduct;  who  assured 
"  him,  that  he  offered  as  much  as  they  could  rea- 
"  sonably  be  valued  at."  It  was  moved  on  the 
king's  behalf,  "  that  he  would  permit  others  to 
"  buy  them ;  which,"  he  said,  "he  could  not  do, 
"  because  of  the  king  his  master's  reetr^nt ;  and 
"  if  any  merchant,  or  other  person,  should  agree 
"  for  them,  Cromwell  would  demand  them  wher- 
"  ever  they  should  be  found ;  and  there  were  not 
"  many  that  would  dispute  the  right  with  him." 
In  conculsion,  the  king  was  compelled  to  refer 
the  matter  to  himself,  and  to  accept  what  be  was 
content  to  pav ;  and  when  all  was  agreed  upon 
accordmg  to  ms  own  pleasure,  he  required  new 
abatements  in  the  manner  of  payment  of  the 
monev,  as  allowance  for  paying  it  in  gold,  and 
the  like,  fitter  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  meanest 
merchant,  than  by  a  member  of  the  sacred  college, 
who  would  be  esteemed  a  prince  of  the  church. 

Whilst  the  king  was  preparing  for  his  journey, 
he  received  news  that  pleased  him  very  well,  and 
looked  like  some  admtion  of  strength  to  him. 
After  the  duke  of  York  had  made  his  escape  from 
St.  James's,  where  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  that  remained  in  England,  were  under  the 
care  and  tuition  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland; 
the  parliament  would  not  suffa*,  nor  did  the  eari 
desire,  that  the  rest  should  remain  longer  under 
his  goremment.  But  the  other  three,  two  prm- 
cesses  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  were  onnmit- 
ted  to  the  countess  of  Ldcester ;  to  whom  sudi 
an  allowance  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  as 
might  well  defray  their  expenses  with  that  respect 
that  was  due  to  their  birth;  which  was  performed 
towards  them  as  long  as  the  king  their  fatiier 
lived.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was  murdered,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  children  should  be  removed 
into  the  country,  that  they  might  not  be  the 
objects  of  respect  to  draw  the  eyes  and  ap|dica- 
tion  of  people  towards  them.  Tne  allowance  was 
retrenched,  that  thdr  attendants  and  servants 
might  be  lessened;  and  order  was  givra,  "that 
"  uey  should  be  treated  without  anv  addition  of 
"  titles,  and  that  they  should  sit  at  thor  meat  as 

the  ehikben  of  the  fomily  did,  and  all  at  one 
"  table."  Whereupon  they  wm  removed  to  ^na- 
burst,  a  house  of  toe  eari  of  Leicester's  in  Kmt  j, 
where  they  lived  under  the  tuition  of  the  same 
countess,  who  observed  the  order  of  the  pariia- 
ment  with  obedience  enough :  yet  they  were  care- 
fully looked  to,  and  treated  with  as  mudi  respect 
as  the  ladv  pretended  she  durst  pay  to  them. 

There,  by  an  act  of  providence,  [Mr.  Lovel,]  an 
honest  man,  who  had  been  recommended  to  teach 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Leicester,  be<»me  like- 
wise tutor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  who  was,, 
by  that  means,  well  taught  in  that  learning  that 
was  fit  for  his  years,  and  very  well  instructed  in 
the  principles  cf  id^on,  and  the  duty  that  he 
owed  to  the  king  his  brother  t  all  which  made  the 
deeper  impresnon  in  his  very  pregnant  nature,  by 
what  his  memory  retcuned  oi  those  instructions 
which  the  king  bis  &ther  had,  with  much  fiOTOur* 
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given  liim  before  his  death.  One  of  the  prin- 
cesses died  at  Penshunt,  and  shortly  after  the 
other  princess  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  were 
removed  from  the  government  of  the  countess  of 
Lfflceater.  and  sent  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Cambrodc  <»itle;  where  MHdnR^wai  captain; 
and  the  can  of  them  conmntted  to  him^  with  an 
Msigiiation  fm  thdr  mainteBanee;  wfaidi  he  was 
to  order,  and  which  in  truth  was  (pven  aa  a  boon 
to  him ;  and  he  was  retpiired  stnctly,  *'  that  no 
*  person  should  be  permitted  to  kisa  their  hands, 

and  that  tbey  should  not  be  otherwise  treated 
"  than  as  the  children  of  a  gentleman which 
Mildmay  observed  very  exactly;  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  not  called  by  any  other  style  than, 
Mr.  Harry.  The  tutor  was  continued,  and  sent 
thither  with  him;  which  pleased  him  very  well. 
And  here  they  remained  at  least  two  or  three 
years.  The  princess  died  in  this  place;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  charity  of  that  tune  towards  Crom- 
well, very  many  would  have  it  believed  to  be  by 
poison;  of  which  there  was  no  appearand^  nor 
any  proof  ever  after  made. 

But  whether  this  reproach  and  made 
any  impression  in  the  minjl  of  Cromwell,  or  whe- 
ther he  had  any  jealousy  that  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  was  now  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
a  prince  of  extraordinary  hopes  both  from  the 
eomehness  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and 
the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  his  wit  and  understand- 
ing, which  made  him  much  spoken  of,  might,  at 
some  time  or  other,  be  made  use  of  by  the  (uscon- 
tented  party  of  his  own  army  to  give  him  trouble, 
or  whetner  he  would  shew  the  contempt  he  had  of 
the  royal  family,  by  sending  another  of  it  into  the 
world  to  try  his  fortune,  he  did  declare  one  day  to 
his  council,  "  that  he  was  well  content  that  the 
**  son  of  the  late  kiiv,  who  was  then  in  Carig- 
**  brook  castle,  should  have  liberty  to  transport 
"  himself  into  any  puts  beyond  me  seaa,  as  he 
«  should  desire which  was  at  that  time  mncfa 
wondered  at,  and  not  beUeved;  and  many  thought 
it  a  presage  of  a  worse  inclination;  andfbr  some 
time  there  was  no  more  speech  of  it.  But  notice 
and  advice  being  sent  to  the  duke  by  those  who 
wished  his  liberty,  that  he  should  prosecute  the 
obtaining  that  order  and  release,  he,  who  desired 
most  to  be  out  of  restnunt,  sent  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Lovel,  to  London,  to  be  advised  by  friends  what 
he  should  do  to  procure  such  an  order,  and  war- 
rant, aa  was  necessary  for  his  transportation.  And 
he,  by  the  advice  of  those  who  wisoed  w^  to  the 
afiur,  did  so  dexterously  solicit  it,  that  he  did  not 
only  procure  an  order  from  ^  council  that  gave 
him  hber^to  go  over  the  seas  with  the  dnke,  and 
to  reqiure  Milunay  to  permit  him  to  embark,  but 
hkewise  five  faundred  pounds  from  the  eommis- 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  which  he  received,  to  de- 
fray the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  vova^; 
being  left  to  provide  a  snip  himself,  and  being 
obli^d  to  embaric  at  the  late  of  Wi^t,  and  not 
to  suffer  the  duke  to  go  on  shore  m  any  other 
part  of  England. 

[This  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
i6.!-,3 ;]  and  was  so  well  prosecuted,  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  king  was  making  hia  preparations 
ready  to  leave  France,  he  received  advertisement 
firom  lu8  sister  in  Holland,  "that  the  duke  of 
**  Gloucester  was  arrived  there ;  and  would  be 
"  the  next  day  with  her which  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  qneen  very  earnestly  desired,  that 


he  might  be  presentiy  sent  for  to  Paris,  that  she 
might  see  him ;  which  she  had  never  done  since 
he  was  about  a  year  old;  for  within  such  a  short 
time  after  he  was  bom,  the  troubles  were  so  far 
advanced,  that  her  mqesty  made  her  voyage  into 
Holland,  and  from  that  time  had  never  seen  him. 
The  king  could  not  refuse  to  sati^  his  mother  in 
80_reaflonable  a  deairs,  though  he  <nd  then  suspect 
that  there  might  be  a  farther  purpose  in  that  de- 
sign of  seeing  him,  than  was  then  owned.  And 
tl^efore  he  had  despatched  presentiy  a  messen- 
ger to  the  Hagiw,  that  his  brother  might  make 
all  possible  haate  to  Paris ;  his  majesty  having 
nothing  more  in  his  resolution,  than  that  his 
brother  shoidd  not  make  any  stay  in  France,  but 
that  he  should  return  again  with  him  into  Ger- 
many; and  with  thia  determination  of  the  king's 
he  was  presently  sent  for,  and  came  safely  to 
Paris,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  saw  him. 

All  expedition  waa  used  to  provide  for  the 
kmg's  remove,  so  generally  derired  of  all ;  and, 
for  the  future,  tite  charge  of  governing  the  ex- 
penses (tf  the  family,  and  of  payment  of  the  wagea 
of  ^  servants,  and  indeed  of  issuing  out  all  mo- 
nies, as  well  in  journeys  as  when  the  court  resided 
any  where,  was  committed  to  Stephen  Fox,  a 
young  man  bred  under  the  severe  disaplincr  of 
the  lord  Peircy,  now  lord  chamberlain  (tf  the 
king's  househnd.  This  Stephen  Fox  was  very 
well  qualified  with  languages,  and  all  other  parts 
of  derkship,  honesty,  and  discretion,  that  were 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  trust ;  and 
indeed  ms  great  industry,  modesty,  and  prudence, 
did  very  much  contribute  to  the  bringing  the 
family,  which  for  so  many  years  had  bmn  under 
no  government,  into  very  good  order;  by  which 
his  majesty,  in  the  pinching  straits  of  his  condi- 
tion, enjoyed  very  much  ease  from  the  time  be 
left  Rffis. 

Prince  Rupert  waa  now  returned  frmn  Nuitea  { 
and  finding  that  he  should  receive  none  the 
money  the  cardinal  was  to  pay  for  the  brass  ord- 
nance, and  being  every  day  more  indisposed  by 
the  chagrin  humour  of  the  keeper,  (who  endea- 
voured to  inflame  him  agtunst  the  kii^if,  as  well  as 
a^nst  most  other  men,  and  thought  his  highness 
did  not  give  evidence  enough  of  ma  concernment 
and  friendship  for  him,  except  he  fell  out  with 
every  body  with  whom  he  was  angry,)  resolved 
to  leave  tne  king;  wrought  upon,  no  donbt,  be- 
sides the  fiwardness  of  the  other  man,  by  the 
despair  that  seemed  to  attend  the  king's  fortune ; 
and  told  hia  majeaty,  "  that  he  was  resolved  to 
"  look  after  his  own  afiairs  in  Germany ;  and 
"  first  to  visit  hia  brother  in  the  palatinate,  and 
**  require  what  was  due  from  1dm  for  his  appa- 
*'  nage;  and  then  to  go  to  the  enq>eror,  to  receive 
**  the  money  that  was  due  to  him  upon  the  treaty 
"  of  Muneter;"  which  was  to  be  all  paid  by  the 
emperor :  from  the  prosecution  of  which  purpose 
his  majes^  did  not  dissuade  him;  and,  possibly, 
heard  it  with  more  indifierency  than  the  prince 
expected ;  which  raised  hia  natm^  pasaion ;  inao- 
much,  aa  the  day  when  he  took  hie  leave,  that 
nobody  might  inragine  that  he  had  any  thoughts 
ever  to  return  to  have  any  relation  to,  or  depend- 
ence upon,  the  king,  he  told  his  majesty,  "  that,  if 
"  he  pleased,  he  might  dispose  of  the  place  of 
"  master  of  the  horse;"  in  which  he  had  been 
settled  by  tiie  late  kmg,  and  his  present  majea^ 
had,  to  presem  thai  <^ce  for  hm^  and  to  take 
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away  the  pretmce  the  lord  Peircy  muht  have  to  1  had  assured  the  king  "  was  not  in  her  thought, 
it,  by  his  oaving  had  that  office  to  the  prince  of  |  "  and  that  she  would  not  permit  anyrach  attempt 
Waka,  recompensed  him  with  the  place  of  lord 
chamberlain,  thoi^  not  to  Ida  full  content.  But 
the  king  han  tbaa  rengnatioii  likewise  from  the 
mince  vith  the  Mune  anrntenance  as  he  had  done 
ois  first  reMdntioni  and  ao,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  or  the  bmnninff  oi  May,  hi^^ness  left 
the  lung,  and  oegmi  nis  jonnwy  for  tha  palati- 
nate. 

Shortly  after  the  prince  was  gone,  the  king 
bwun  to  think  of  a  da^  for  his  own  departure, 
ana  to  make  a  Bst  of  hia  aervanta  he  intended 
ahonld  wait  upon  him.   He  foresaw  that  the  only 
end  of  hia  journey  was  to  find  some  place  where 
he  might  secui'ely  attend  such  a  conjuncture,  aa 
God  Almighty  should  give  liim,  that  might  invite 
him  to  new  activity,  his  present  bosiness  b»ng  to 
be  quiet ;  and  therefore  he  was  wont  to  say, "  that 
"  he  would  provide  the  best  he  could  for  it,  by 
"  having  only  such  about  him  aa  could  be  quiet. 
He  coouL  not  fbiget  the  vexation  the  lord  keepw 
had  alwi^  given  lum,  and  how  imposaable  it  was 
for  him  to  five  easily  with  any  boay;  and  so,  in 
the  making  the  list  «  those  who  were  to  go  Trith 
him,  he  left  his  name  out ;  which  the  keeper  could 
not  be  long  without  knowing;  and  thereupon  he 
came  to  the  king,  and  asked  him,  "  whetner  he 
'*  (hd  not  intend  that  he  should  wait  upon  him  i" 
His  majesty  told  him,  "  No;  for  ttmt  he  resolved 
"  to  make  no  use  of  his  great  seal ;  and  therefore 
**  that  he  should  stay  at  Paris,  and  not  put  him- 
*'  self  to  the  trouble  of  such  a  journey,  which  he 
**  himself  intended  to  make  without  the  ease  and 
"  benefit  of  a  coach :"  which  in  truth  he  did,  put- 
ting his  coach-horses  in  a  waggon,  iriuron  his 
bed  and  clothes  w«re  canied ;  nor  was  he  owner 
of  a  coadi  in  anne  years  after.   Tbe  keeper  ex- 
postolated  trith  him  m  vain  upon  the  cBahonour 
that  it  would  be  to  htm  to  be  left  belund,  and  the 
next  day  brought  the  great  seal,  and  delivo^  it 
to  him;  and  desired,  "that  he  would  sign  a 
**  paper,  in  which  his  muesty  acknowled^,  that 
"  he  had  received  agun  his  great  seal  from  him;" 
which  the  king  very  willingly  signed ;  and  he  im- 
mediately removed  nis  lodging,  and  left  the  court; 
and  never  after  saw  his  majesty;  which  did  not 
at  all  please  the  queen;  who  waa  as  much  troubled 
that  he  was  to  stay  where  she  was,  as  that  he  did 
notgo  with  the  kin^. 

The  queen  prevailed  with  the  king,  at  parting, 
in  a  paiiicular  in  whidi  he  had  forti&d  himself  to 
deny  her,  wiudL  was,  "that  he  woidd  leave  the 
"  dnke  ^  Ghraoesteririth  ha-}"  which  she  asked 
^th  so  much  impoituni^,  tha^  wUhout  very 
much  disobliging  her,  he  could  not  resist  Slie 
desired  him  "to  coniuder  in  what  condition  he 
"  hid  been  bred,  without  learmng  either  esnreise 
"  or  language,  or  having  ever  seen  a  court,  or 
"  good  company;  and  bemg  now  in  a  place,  and 
«  at  an  age,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  all 
"  these,  to  carry  him  away  from  all  these  advan- 
tages  to  live  m  Germany,  would  be  interpreted 
*'  by  all  the  world,  not  only  to  be  want  of  kind- 
"  nesB  towards  his  brother,  but  want  of  all  man- 
"  ner  of  respect  to  her."  The  reasonableneas  of 
this  discourse,  togetiier  with  the  king's  utter  dis- 
ability to  ani^Nnt  him  in  the  condition  that  was 
fit  for  him,  would  earily  have  prevailed,  had  it 
not  been  far  the  fear  that  the  purpose  was  to  per- 
Tert  him  in  his  religitm;  whidi  when  the  queen 


"  to  be  made,"  his  majesty  consented  to  it. 

Now  the  day  being  appointed  for  his  majesty 
to  begin  his  journey,  me  king  derired  that  tho 
chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  ought  hkewise  part 
in  the  queen's  good  grace,  at  least  iritbont  her 
notable  disfavour,  whi3i  had  been  so  severe  to- 
wards him,  that  he  had  not  for  some  months  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  her  presence :  so  that  though  he 
was  very  desirous  to  kies  her  majesty's  hand,  hff 
himself  knew  not  how  to  make  any  advance  to- 
wards it.    But  the  day  before  the  king  was  to  be 
gone,  the  lord  Peircy,  who  waa  directed  by  his 
majesty  to  speak  in  the  afiur,  and  who  in  truth 
had  kindness  for  the  chancellor,  and  knew  the 
prejudice  against  him  to  be  very  unjust,  brought 
him  word  Uiat  the  queen  was  content  to  see  him, 
and  that  ho  would  accompany  him  to  her  in  the 
afternoon.  Accor£n£^y  at  the  hour  appointed  by 
her  majesty,  tibey  fenna  her  alone  in  ner  private 
^ery,  and  Ha  lord  Peircy  wUhdrawing  to  thar 
other  end  of  the  room,  the  chancellor  told  her 
majesty,  "  that  now  she  had  vouehsafed  to  admit 
"  him  into  her  presence,  be  hoped,  she  would  let 
"  him  know  the  ground  of  the  displeasure  she 
"  had  conceived  against  him ;  that  so  having  vin- 
"  dicated  himself  from  any  faidt  towards  her  ma- 
"  iesty,  he  might  leave  her  with  a  confidence  in 
his  duty,  and  receive  her  commands,  with  an 
assurance  that  ihey  should  he  punctually  obeyed 
by  him."   The  queen,  with  a  louder  voice,  and 
more  emotion  than  she  was  accustomed  to,  told 
lum, "  that  she  had  been  contented  to  see  him, 
"  and  to  give  him  leave  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  com- 
"  ply  with  the  king's  desires,  who  bad  impoitnned 
"  her  to  it;  otherwise,  that  he  lived  m  that  man- 
"  ner  tarnnda  her,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect  to  be  welcome  to  her :  that  she  need  not 
**  asngn  any  particular  miscarriage  of  his.  since: 
his  aisrespect  towards  her  was  notorious  to  all 
"  men ;  and  that  all  men  took  notice,  that  he 
"  never  came  where  she  was,  though  he  lodged 
"  under  her  roof,"  (for  the  house  was  hers,) 
"  and  that  she  thought  she  had  not  seen  him  in 
"  ux  months  before ;  wliich  she  looked  upon  as 
"  BO  high  an  E^iront,  that  only  her  respect  to- 
"  wards  the  king  prevuled  with  her  to  endure 
« it." 

When  her  majesty  made  a  pause,  the  chancellor 
said,  "  that  her  majesty  had  only  mentioned  his 
"  punishment,  and  nothing  of  his  fault :  that  how 
"  great  soever  his  infirmities  were  in  defect  of  un- 
"  derrtant^g,  or  in  good  manners,  he  had  yet 
"  never  been  in  Be^am;  which  he  bad  deserved 
**  to  be,  if  he  had  afiected  to  publish  to  the  world 
'*  that  he  was  in  the  queoi^s  disfavour,  by  avcod- 
**  ing  to  be  seen  by  her :  that  he  had  no  kmd  of 
apprdiension  that  they  who  thought  worst  of 
"  him,  would  ever  believe  him  to  be  such  a  foal, 
"  as  to  provoke  the  wife  of  his  dead  master,  the 
"  greatness  of  whose  affections  to  her  was  well 
"  known  to  him,  and  the  mother  of  the  king,  who 
"  subsisted  by  her  favour,  and  all  this  in  France, 
"  where  himself  was  a  banished  jwrson,  and  she 
"  at  home,  where  she  might  oblige  or  disoblige 
"  him  at  her  pleasure.  So  that  he  was  well  as- 
"  sured,  that  nobody  would  think  him  guilty  of 
"  so  much  folly  and  madness,  aa  not  to  use  all 
"  the  endeavours  he  possibly  could  to  obtain  her 
"  grace  and  protadioat  that  it  waa  very  true,  he 
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"  had  been  longirithoiit  the  presnmption  of  being 
*<  in  her  majeaty's  presence,  after  he  had  imder- 
"  gone  many  shaq>  instancea  of  her  displemure, 
"  and  after  he  had  observed  some  alteration  and 
"  aversion  in  Iter  majesty's  looks  and  counte- 
"  nance,  upon  lus  coming  into  the  room  where 
"  she  was,  and  during  the  time  he  stayed  there ; 
"  which  others  likewise  observed  so  much,  that 
"  thev  withdrew  from  holding  any  conversation 
"  witQ  him  in  those  places,  out  of  fear  to  offend 

her  majesty :  that  he  had  often  desired,  by 
**  several  persons,  to  know  the  cause  of  her  ma- 
'*  jest's  displeasure,  and  that  he  might  be  ad- 
**  mitted  to  clear  himself  from  any  unworthy 
"  su^estions  which  had  been  made  ttf  faim  to 
"  her  m^esty;  but  coold  never  obtain  that  ho- 
**  noor;  and  therefore  he  had  eonceiv^,  that  he 
**  was  obliged,  in  good  manners,  to  remove  so 
"unacceptable  an  object  from  the  eyes  of  her 
**  majesty,  by  not  coming  into  her  presence; 
"  which  all  who  knew  him,  could  not  but  know 
"  to  be  the  greatest  mortification  that  could  be 
"  inflicted  upon  him ;  and  therefore  he  most 
"  humbly  besought  her  majesty  at  this  audience, 
"  which  might  be  the  last  he  should  receive  of 
*'  her,  she  would  dismiss  bim  with  the  knowledge 
"  of  what  he  had  done  amiss,  that  he  might  be 
*'  able  to  make  his  innocence  and  integrity  ap- 
"  pear :  which  he  knew  had  been  blasted  by  the 
"  malice  of  some  persons ;  and  therel;y  nusun- 
'*  dentood  and  misintertneted  by  her  majesty." 
But  all  this  prevailed  not  with  her  majesty;  who, 
after  she  had,  with  her  former  passion,  objected 
his  credit  with  the  king,  and  his  endeavours  to 
lessen  that  credit  which  she  ought  to  have,  con- 
cluded, that  she  should  be  gl^  to  see  reason  to 
"change  her  opinion;"  ana  so,  carelessly,  ex- 
tended her  hand  towards  him;  which  he  kissing, 
her  majestv  departed  to  her  chamlier. 

It  was  aoout  the  be^niog  of  June  in  the  year 
1654,  that  the  king  left  Paris;  and  because  he 
made  a  ])rivate  journey  the  first  night,  and  did 
not  join  his  family  till  the  next  day,  which  admi- 
nistered much  occasion  of  discourse,  and  gave 
occasion  to  a  bold  person  to  publish,  amongst  the 
amours  of  the  French  court,  a  particular  that  re- 
flected upon  the  person  of  the  king,  with  less 
liceDK  than  be  used  towards  his  own  sovereign, 
it  will  not  be  amiaa  in  ^  place  to  mention  a 

E reservation  God  then  wrought  for  the  kin^, 
ttle  inferior  to  the  greatest  ttut  is  cont^ned  in 
the  bundle  of  his  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him ;  and 
which  shews  the  wonderful  liberty  that  was  then 
taken  to  promote  thdr  own  deugns  and  projects, 
at  the  price  of  their  master's  honour,  and  the  in- 
terest of  tiieir  country,  or  the  sense  they  had  of 
that  honour  and  interest 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  France, 
or  rather  in  the  jealousy  of  that  court,  a  lady  of 
great  beautv,  of  a  presence  very  graceful  and 
alluring,  and  a  wit  and  behaviour  tmit  captivated 
those  who  were  admitted  into  her  presence;  her 
extraction  was  very  noble,  and  her  alliance  the 
best  under  the  crown,  bar  fbrtnne  rather  compe- 
tent, than  abounding,  for  her  dq^ree;  being  the 
mdow  of  a  duke  of  an  iUustrioos  name,  who  had 
been  killed  fighting  for  the  king  in  the  late  trou- 
bles, and  left  bis  wife  ctuldLess,  and  in  her  full 
beauty.  The  king  had  often  seen  this  lady  with 
that  eateon  and  inehnatira,  which  few  were  with- 
out both  her  beauty  and  her  wit  deserving  the 
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I  homage  that  was  paid  to  her.   The  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, who  was  then  a  tieutenant  genoal  in  the 
French  anny,  and  always  amorously  inclined, 
and  the  more  inclined  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
attempt,  was  grown  powNfully  in  love  with  this 
lady ;  and,  to  have  the  more  power  with  her,  com- 
municated those  secrets  of  state  which  concerned 
her  safety,  and  more  the  prince  of  Cond^,  whose 
cousin  [german  she  was ;   the  communication 
whereof  was  of  benefit  or  convenience  to  both : 
yet  though  he  made  many  romantic  attempts  to 
insatiate  himself  with  her,  and  such  as  would 
neither  have  become,  or  been  safe  to  any  other 
man  than  himself,  who  was  accustomed  to  extra- 
OTdinarv  flights  in  the  air,  he  ooiild  not  arrive  at 
the  high  success  he  proposed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  lord  Crofta  was  transported  vrith  the  same 
ambition;  and  though  his  parts  were  very  differ- 
ent from  the  other's,  yet  be  wanted  not  art  and 
address  to  encourage  him  in  those  attempts,  and 
could  bear  repulses  with  more  tranquillity  of  mind> 
and  acquiescence,  than  the  other  coulu.  When 
these  two  lords  had  lamented  to  each  other  their 
mutual  infehcity,  they  agreed  generously  to  merit 
their  mistress's  favour  by  doing  her  a  service  that 
should  desen'e  it ;  and  boldly  proposed  to  her  the 
marria^  of  the  Idng;  who,  they  l>oth  knew,  had 
no  diahke  of  her  person :  and  they  pursued  it  with 
his  majesty  with  aU  their  artifices.   They  added 
the  reputanon  of  her  wisdom  and  virtue  to  that  <^ 
her  b«iiity,  and  *'  that  she  might  be  instrumental 
"  to  the  procuring  more  friends  towards  his  resto- 
"  ration,  than  any  other  expedient  then  in  view;'* 
and  at  last  prevailed  so  far  with  the  king,  who  no 
doubt  had  a  perfect  esteem  of  her,  that  he  made 
the  overture  to  her  of  marriage;  which  she  re- 
ceived with  her  natural  modesty  and  address,  de- 
claring herself  "  to  be  much  unworthy  of  th^ 
"  grace;"  and  beseeching  and  advising  him  "to 
"  preserve  that  affection  and  inclination  for  a  sub- 
"  ject  more  equal  to  him,  and  more  capable  to 
"  contribute  to  his  service ;"  using  all  those  ar- 
guments for  refusal,  which  might  prevail  with  and 
inflame  him  to  new  importunities. 

Though  these  lords  made  themselves,  upon  this 
advance,  sure  to  go  through  with  tb^  design,  yet 
they  foresaw  many  obstructionB  in  the  way.  The 

rien,  they  knew,  would  never  consent  to  k,  and 
French  court  would  obstruct  it,  as  they  had 
done  that  of  madanmseUe;  nor  could  they  por^ 
snade  the  lady  herself  to  depart  from  her  dignity, 
and  to  use  any  of  those  arts  which  might  expedite 
the  design.  The  earl  of  Bristol  there^re,  that  the 
news  might  not  come  to  his  friend  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  by  other  hands,  frankly  imparted 
it  to  him,  only  as  a  passion  of  the  king^  that  had 
ezcee(Ungly  transported  him ;  and  then  magnified 
the  lady,  "as  a  person  that  would  exceedingly 
"  cultivate  the  king's  nature,  and  render  him 
"  much  more  dexterous  to  advance  his  fortune 
and  therdbre  he  professed,  "  that  he  could  not 
"  dissuade  his  majesty  from  gratifying  so  noble 
"  an  affection ;"  and  used  many  arguments  to 
persuade  the  chancellor  too  to  thmk  very  well  (tf 
the  ch<nce.  Bat  when  he  found  that  he  was  so 
far  from  concurring  with  him,  that  he  reproached 
his  great  presumption  for  interposing  in  an  affair 
of  so  dehcate  a  nature,  as  by  his  conduct  might 
prove  the  ruin  the  king,  he  seemed  resolved  to 
prosecute  it  no  fertber,  but  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
m  king's  own  inclinstknii  who,  upon  eenouft 
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reflections  upon  hia  own  coiulidon,  and  confer- 
ence with  tnoM  he  trusted  most,  quickly  am- 
clnded  diat  ntch  a  nuiriage  was  not  like  to  yield 
much  advantage  to  his  canse;  and  eo  iwdrod  to 
dedine  any  ftither  advance  tovards  it.  Yet  the 
same  persona  persuaded  him,  that  it  was  a  necet- 
•aiT  generosity  to  take  his  last  ferewell  of  her; 
ana  so,  after  be  had  taken  leave  of  his  mother,  he 
want  80  much  out  of  his  way  as  to  visit  her  at  her 
boose;  where  those  lords  made  their  last  effort; 
and  his  majestv,  with  great  esteem  of  the  lady's 
Tirtue  and  wisdom,  the  next  day  joined  his  fanmy, 
and  prosecuted  his  journey  towards  Flanders; 
his  small  step  out  of  the  way  having  raised  a 
confident  rumour  in  Poia  that  ne  was  married  to 
that  lady. 

Though  the  king  had  received  a  pass  from  the 
archdulu  for  his  pasaog  through  Flanders,  so 
«ui^  worded,  that  he  could  not  but  take  notice, 
that  it  was  expected  and  [Htrnded  for,  that  he 
should  by  no  means  make  any  unnecessary  stay 
in  his  journey;  yet  he  found  the  gates  of  Cambray 
shut  when  he  came  tluther,  and  was  compelled  to 
stay  long  in  the  afternoon,  before  thev  were  opened 
to  receive  him ;  which  they  ezcusea,  by  reason 
"  that  they  understood  the  enemy  was  at  hand, 
*'and  intended  to  sit  down  before  that  city;" 
of  which  there  appeared  in  the  face  of  all  the 
people,  and  the  governor  himself,  a  terrible  ap- 
prenenaion.  But,  upon  recollection,  his  majesty 
waa  well  received  by  the  ^^emor,  and  treated 
and  lodged  that  night  by  lum  in  his  house ;  who 
was  the  better  composed  by  his  majesty's  asaur- 
ing  him,  '*  that  the  French  army  was  at  a  great 
"  distance  from  him,  and  that  his  mwesty  had 
"  passed  through  it  the  day  before,"  (wnm  mar- 
shal Turenue  aid  drawn  up  the  army  to  receive 
his  majesty ;  the  duke  of  York  having  there  like- 
wise taken  his  leave  of  the  king,)  "  and,  by  the 
**  march  that  they  then  appeared  to  make,  there 
"  was  great  reason  to  conclude  that  they  had  no 
"  design  upon  Cambray;"  which  good  informa- 
tion made  the  king's  presence  the  more  accept- 
able. But  besides  the  civility  of  that  supper,  and 
l04k|iiig  that  night,  his  majesty  had  not  the  least 
ad(h«88  from  the  archduke,  who  was  within  four 
or  five  leagues  with  his  army,  hut  passed,  without 
the  least  notice  taken  of  him,  through  those  pro- 
vinces ;  so  great  a  terror  possessed  the  hearts  of 
the  Spaniard,  lest  their  shewing  any  respect  to 
the  kmg  in  his  passage  through  their  country, 
should  mcense  Cromwell  agamst  them,  whose 
friendship  they  ^  seemed  to  nave  hope  ol. 

His  majesty  intended  to  have  made  no  ttar, 
having  received  letters  from  the  Hagae,  that  his 
sister  was  already  in  her  joumefr  for  the  Spa. 
But,  when  he  came  to  Mons,  he  found  two  gen- 
tlemen there,  who  came  out  of  England  with  let- 
ten  and  instmctioiu  from  those  of  his  friends 
there  who  retained  their  old  afiections ;  and  re- 
covered new  courage  from  the  general  discontent 
which  possessed  the  kingdom,  and  which  every 
day  increased  by  the  continual  oppressions  and 
^rranny  they  sustained.  The  taxes  and  imposi- 
tons  every  day  were  augmented,  and  Cromwell, 
and  his  councU,  did  greater  acta  of  sovereignty 
than  ever  king  and  parliament  had  attempted. 
All  gaols  were  full  01  such  persons  as  contra- 
dicted thor  commands,  and  were  suspected  to 
wish  well  to  the  king;  and  there  appeared  such  a 
'Tend  among  the  officers  of  the  anny,  tbat  Uie  pro- 


tector WBB  compelled  to  displace  many  of  them* 
and  to  put  more  confiding  men  in  thdr  places. 
And  as  thia  remedy  was  very  necessary  to  oe  ap- 
plied for  hie  eecnnty,  so  it  proved  of  great  repu- 
tation to  him,  even  beyond  his  own  none,  or  at 
least  his  confidence,  xor  the  liceme  of  uie  com- 
mon soldiers,  manifested  in  dieir  general  and 

Eublic  discomrses,  censures,  and  reproaches  of 
im,  and  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  (which  li- 
ber^ he  well  knew  was  taken  by  many,  that  they 
mignt  discover  the  affections  and  inclinations  m 
other  men,  and  for  his  service,)  did  not  much 
afiect  him,  or  was  not  terrible  to  him  otherwise 
than  as  they  were  soldiers  of  this  or  that  regi- 
ment, and  under  this  or  that  captain,  whose  offi- 
cers he  knew  well  hated  him;  and  who  had  their 
soldiers  so  much  at  th^  devotion,  that  they  could 
lead  them  upon  any  enterprise :  and  he  knew  well 
that  this  sei&tious  spirit  posBessed  many  of  the 
principal  officers  both  of  horse  and  foot,  who 
Wed  him  now,  in  the  same  proportion  that  thev 
had  heretofore  loved  him,  above  all  the  woild. 
This  loud  distemper  grew  the  more  fonoi^ible  to 
him,  in  that  he  did  helieve  the  fire  was  kindled 
and  blown  by  Lambert,  and  that  they  were  all 
conducted  and  inspired  by  his  melanchohc  and 
undiscemed  spirit,  though  yet  all  things  were 
outwardly  very  £^  between  them.  Upon  thb 
disquisition  he  saw  hazard  enough  in  attempting 
any  refonnation,  (which  the  aixay  thought  he 
durst  not  undertake  to  do  alone,  and  they  feared 
not  his  proceeding  by  a  councU  of  war,  where 
they  knew  they  had  many  friends,)  but  apparent 
dangn*,  and  very  probable  ruin,  if  he  defeired  it. 
And  so  trusting  only  to,  and  depending  upon  his 
own  stars,  he  cashiered  ten  or  a  dozen  officers, 
tliough  not  of  the  highest  command,  and  Aosa 
whom  he  most  ^prehended,  yet  of  those  petolaot 
and  active  humours,  which  made  them  die 
present  most  useful  to  the  others,  and  most  perni- 
cious to  him.  By  this  expoiment  he  found  the 
example  wrouidit  great  effects  upon  many  who 
were  not  toadied  oy  it,  and  that  the  men  who 
had  done  so  much  mischief,  being  now  reduced 
to  a  private  condition,  and  like  other  particular  men, 
did  not  only  lose  all  their  cndit  with  the  soldiers, 
but  behaved  themselves  with  much  more  wari- 
ness and  reservation  towards  all  other  men.  This 
gave  him  more  ease  than  be  had  before  enjoyed, 
and  raised  his  resolution  how  to  proceed  hereafter 
upon  the  like  provocations,  and  gave  him  great 
credit  and  authority  with  those  who  had  beheved 
that  many  officers  had  a  greater  inflnence  vpoa 
the  army  than  faimsdf  • 

It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  some  war  in  hie 
purpose;  fw  from  the  time  that  he  had  made  « 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  he  took  greater  care  to 
increase  his  stores  snd  magazines  of  arms  and 
ammnnition,  and  to  build  more  ships  than  he  had 
ever  done  before ;  and  he  had  given  order  to  make 
ready  two  are&i  fleets  in  the  wmter,  under  officers 
who  should  have  no  dependence  upon  each  other; 
and  landmen  were  likewise  appointed  to  be  levied. 
Some  principal  officers  amongst  these  made  great 
professions  of  duty  to  the  king ;  and  made  tender 
of  their  service  to  his  majesty  by  these  gentiemen. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  day's  stay  at 
Mons,  to  cwspatch  those  gentlemen;  who  were 
very  well  known,  and  worthy  to  be  trasted.  Such 
comnuBnons  were  prroared  few  them,  and  euch 
inatructioDi^  a>  wen  desired  by  those  who  cm- 
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plojred  ihem.  And  Ida  majesfr^  gave  nothiog  bo 
moch  in  chai^  to  the  messeneers,  and  to  all  his 
fiiends  in  England  with  wliom  lie  had  correspond- 
ence, as,  "  ttut  they  should  live  quietly,  without 
"  makinf^  any  desperate  or  unreasonable  attempt, 
"  or  ginng  advantage  to  those  who  watched 
"  them,  to  put  them  into  prison,  and  to  ruin 
"  their  estates  and  famihes."  He  told  them, 
"  the  vanity  of  imagining  that  any  insurrection 
**  could  ^ve  any  troahle  to  so  well  a  formed  and 
**  disciphned  army,  and  the  destruction  Uiat  must 
"  attend  such  a  iBsh  and  uncouDsellable  attempt: 
that,  as  he  would  be  always  ready  to  venture 
«  his  own  person  with  them  in  any  reasonable 
"and  well  formed  imdertaldng;  so  he  would 
"  mth  patimce  attmd  Gad'i  own  time  for  such 
*'an  roportumtjTi  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
"  wonla  Bit  still  in  each  a  coDvenient  place  as  he 
**  should  find  willing  to  recnve  him;  of  which  he 
■"  could  yet  make  no  judgment however,  it  was 
very  necessary  that  anch  commigeions  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  discreet  and  able  men,  in  expecta- 
tion of  two  contiogenoes,  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  one,  such  a  schism  in  the  army, 
as  might  divide  it  upon  contrary  interests  into 
open  contests,  and  declarations  against  each  other, 
which  could  not  but  produce  an  equal  schism  in 
the  parliament:  the  other,  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
which  was  conspired  by  the  levellers,  under  seve- 
ral combinations.  And  if  that  fell  out,  it  could 
liardly  be  imaged,  that  the  army  wouki  remain 
mitad  to  the  particular  dedgn  of  any  single  per- 
wa,  but  that  the  parlianunt,  whkih  bad  beoi  with 
ao  much  violence  turned  out  of  doors  by  Crom- 
well, and  which  took  itself  to  be  perpetod,  would 
iniickly  aaserable  again  b^her,  and  take  upon 
wemselvea  the  supreme  government. 

Lambert,  who  was  unquestionably  the  second 
person  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  first  in  theb-  affections,  had  had 
no  less  hand  than  Cromwell  himself  in  the  odious 
dissolution  of  that  parliament,  and  was  principal 
in  raising  him  to  be  protector  under  Ihe  instru- 
ment of  government;  and  so  could  never  reason- 
ably hope  to  he  trusted,  and  employed  by  them  in 
the  absolute  command  of  an  army  that  had  already 
ao  notorionshr  rebelled  ag^nst  their  masters.  Then 
Monk,  who  had  the  absolute  command  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  his  rival  already,  under  a  mutual 
jealonsy,  would  never  submit  to  the  government 
of  Lambert,  if  he  had  no  other  title  to  it  tluui  his 
own  presumption;  and  Harry  Cromwell  had 
made  himself  so  popular  in  Ireland,  that  he 
would  not,  probably,  be  commanded  by  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  his  father's  greatest  enemy. 
These  considerations  had  made  that  impreanon 
npon  those  in  England  who  were  the  most  wary 
and  averse  from  any  rash  attempt,  that  they  aU 
wished  that  commissions,  and  all  other  necessary 
twwers,  miffht  he  granted  by  the  king,  and  depo- 
sited in  Bucn  good  hands  as  had  the  courage  to 
trust  themselves  with  the  keeping  them,  till  such 
a  conjuncture  should  fall  out  as  is  mentioned,  and 
of  which  few  men  thought  there  was  reason  to 


Idng  having  in  this  manner  despatched 
Aose  messengers,  and  settled  the  best  way  he 
could  to  correspond  irith  his  friends,  continued 
his  knimey from  MonstoNamur;  where  he  had 
a  pleasant  passage  by  water  to  Liegej  from 
whence^  in  fire  or  nx  hours,  he  mehed  the  Spa, 


the  next  day  after  the  princess  royal,  his  beloved 
sister,  was  come  thither,  and  where  they  re8<dved 
to  spend  two  or  three  months  together;  which 
they  did,  to  their  singular  content  and  satisfac- 
tion. And  for  some  time  the  ioy  of  being  out  of 
France,  where  his  muesty  had  enjoyed  no  other 
pleasure  than  being  anve,  and  the  ctelight  of  the 
company  he  was  now  in,  suspended  all  thoughts 
of  what  place  he  was  next  to  retire  to.  For  as  it 
could  not  he  fit  for  his  sister  to  stay  longer 
from  her  own  afiairs  in  Holland,  than  the  pre- 
tence of  her  health  required,  so  tiie  Spa  was  a 
place  that  nobody  could  stay  longer  in  than  the 
season  for  the  waters  continued;  which  ended 
with  the  Snnuner. 

The  king  no  sooner  arrived  st  the  Spa,  thsn  * 
the  earl  of  Rochester  returned  thtther  to  him  from 
his  n^odatum  at  Ratisbon;  where  be  had  wisd7 
remained  during  the  die^  wiUiont  owmog  tlw 
character  he  might  have  assumed  j  yet  performed 
all  the  offices  with  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
princes,  with  less  noise  and  expense,  and  with  the 
same  success  as  he  could  have  expected  from  any 
qualification.  The  truth  is,  all  the  German 
princes  were  at  that  time  very  poor;  and  that 
meeting  for  the  choosing  a  king  of  the  Romans 
was  of  vast  expense  to  evuy  one  of  them,  and 
full  of  Action  and  ccmtradiction ;  so  that  they  had 
litde  leisure,  and  less  inclination,  to  think  of  any 
business  but  what  concerned  themselves :  yet  in 
the  dose  of  the  diet,  by  the  conduct  and  dexterity 
of  the  eleGtor  (tf  Mmts,  who  was  eateemed  the 
wisest  and  most  practical  pdnca  die  empire, 
and  vi^,  out  of  mere  generodty,  was  exceedingly 
afiected  witii  tlie  iU  fortune  of  tiie  king,  tiiat  as- 
sembly was  prevailed  with  to  grant  a  subsidy  of 
four  romer  months;  which  is  the  measure  of  all 
tazea  and  impositions  in  Germany;  that  is,  by 
the  romer  months,  wluch  every  prince  is  to  pay, 
and  cause  it  to  be  collected  from  thor  subjects  m 
thor  own  method.  This  money  was  to  be  paid 
towards  the  better  support  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  And  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  his  own 
example,  persuaded  as  many  the  princes  as  he 
had  credit  with,  forthwith  to  pay  their  proportions 
to  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  was  solicitous  enough 
to  recave  it  The  'Wbicia  contribution,  if  it  had 
been  generonsfy  made  good,  had  not  amounted 
to  an^  conndmaMs  sma  upon  so  important  an 
occasion.  But  the  emperor  himself  paid  nothing, 
nor  many  other  of  the  princes,  amongst  whom 
were  the  elector  [palatine],  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  who  had  both  received  great  obh- 
gatums  from  king  James,  and  the  last  king  his 
son :  so  that  the  whole  that  was  ever  paid  to  the 
king  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterung ;  a  great  part  whereof  was  spent  in  the 
negociation  of  the  earl,  and  in  the  many  journeys 
he  made  to  the  princes,  beinff  extremely  pos- 
srased  with  the  spuit  of  being  ue  king's  general, 
which  he  thought  he  should  not  be,  exc^  he 
made  levies  of  men ;  for  which  he  was  T^rr  soli- 
citous to  make  contracts  with  old  Goman  officers, 
when  there  was  neither  port  in  view,  where  he 
might  embark  than,  nor  a  poesUiUity  of  procuring 
ships  to  transport  them,  tliough  Cromwell  had  not 
been  possessed  of  any  naval  power  to  have  renated 
them;  so  Mind  men  are,  whose  pasatma  are  so 
strong,  and  thrir  jod^ei^  so  weu^  that  they  can 
look  out  upon  one  thing  at  <mce. 
That  part  of  the  money  thicwu  paid  to  his 
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inqe8ty*fl  use  was  managed  with  veiy  good  hus- 
bandry, and  waa  a  aeasonable  support  to  his  well 
Ordered  fiunily,  whkh  with  bis  own  expeosea  for 
bu  table,  and  bis  stable,  and  the  board-wages, 
with  which  all  bis  servants  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  were  well  satisfied,  according  to  the 
establishment  after  he  left  France,  amounted  not 
to  above  tax  hundred  pistoles  a  month;  which 
expense  was  not  exceeded  in  many  years,  even 
until  his  coming  into  Holland  in  order  to  his  re- 
toro  into  Enghmd.  And  as  this  method  in  the 
managery  gave  the  king  great  ease ;  so  it  con- 
tented, and  kept  the  famuy  in  better  order  and 
htunour  than  could  ivasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected; all  which  waa  then  imputed  to  die  care 
and  industry  at  the  chancellor,  and  waa  the  more 
Mlaa&ctory,  by  the  no  car^  and  order,  that  had 
been  obserrea  during  all  die  residaice  the  king 
had  made  in  France, 

The  king  stayed  not  eo  long  at  the  Spa  as  he 
TOBBaA  to  have  done,  the  smal^x  breaking  out 
there;  and  one  of  the  youi^  ladies  who  attended 
npon  the  princess  royal,  being  seised  upon  by  it, 
died:  so  that  his  m^esty,  and  his  sister,  upon 
very  sudden  thoughts,  removed  from  the  Spa  to 
Aken,  or  Aquisgrane,  an  imperial  and  free  town, 
governed  by  iSeix  own  magistrates ;  where  the 
king  of  tlie  Romans  ought  to  receive  his  first  iron 
crown,  which  is  kept  there.  This  place  is  famous 
for  its  hot  baths,  whither  many  come  after  they 
have  drank  the  cold  waters  of  the  Spa,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  preecription  which  the  physicians  had 
made  to  tlw  princess,  after  she  should  have 
finiahed  her  course  in  ^  other  place.  Upon  that 
inretence,  and  for  the  use  of  thoae  baths,  the 
courts  removed  now  thither;  but  in  truth  with 
a  design  that  the  kiitg  might  maks  bis  residence 
there,  the  town  being  large,  and  the  country 
about  it  pleasant,  and  within  five  boors  (for  the 
kmmeys  in  thoae  countries  are  measured  by 
boon)  of  Maestiicht,  the  most  pleasant  seat 
mthin  the  donunions  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  magistrates  received  the  king  so  d^y,  that 
his  majesty,  who  knew  no  other  [dace  where  he 
was  sure  to  be  admitted,  resolved  to  stay  there; 
and,  in  order  thereunto,  contracted  for  a  conve- 
nient house,  which  belonged  to  one  who  was  called 
a  baron ;  whither  he  resolved  to  remove,  as  soon 
as  his  sister,  who  had  taken  the  two  great  inns  of 
the  town  for  her's  and  Ae  king's  accommodation, 
should  re  torn  into  Holland. 

Here  the  good  old  secretary  Nicholas,  who  had 
remained  in  HoUaad  from  the  time  that,  upon  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  the  kiof  bad  transported  himself 
into  Scotland,  presented  himself  to  his  majesty; 
who  received  mm  v^  graciously,  as  a  person  of 
great  merit  and  integrity  from  Uie  begmning  of 
the  troubles,  and  always  entirely  trusted  by  the 
king  bis  father.  And  now  to  bun  the  king  gave 
his  signet;  which  for  three  years  tuul  been  kept 
by  the  chuicellor  of  the  exchequer,  out  of  Mend- 
ship  that  it  might  be  restored  to  him.  And  he 
had  therefore  refused  in  France  to  be  admitted 
into  the  secretary's  office,  which  he  executed,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  they  who  advised  it,  did  it 
rather  that  Nicholas  might  not  have  it,  than  out 
eS  any  kindness  to  himself.  He  held  himself 
obliged  by  the  friendship,  that  had  ever  been 
between  than,  to  preserve  it  for  him;  and,  as 
aoon  as  he  came  to  Akei^  denred  the  king  to 
declare  bira  to  be  hia  secretary;  which  was  dme; 


by  which  be  had  a  fast  friend  added  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  of  general  repnti^n. 

Whilst  the  long  remained  at  Aken,  he  received 
many  erpreesea  out  of  England,  which  informed 
him  of  the  renewed  courage  of  his  Mends  there : 
that  the  faction  and  animosity  which  every  day 
appeared  between  the  officers  (n  the  army,  and  in 
Cromwell's  council,  upon  particular  interest,  raised 
a  general  opinion  and  hope,  that  there  would  be 
an  absolute  rupture  between  them ;  when  either 
party  would  be  glad  to  make  a  conjunction  with 
the  king's.  In  order  thereunto,  there  was  an  in- 
telligence entered  into  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  they  might  make  use  of  such  an  occasion ; 
and  they  sent  now  to  the  king,  to  be  directed  by 
him,  how  they  should  bdiave  themselves  upon 
such  and  such  contiogendes;  and  sent  fbr  more 
comnusBuma  of  tlw  same  kind  as  had  been  for^ 
marly  sent  to  them.  Hie  king  renewed  lua  com- 
msnds  to  them,  "  not  to  flatter  themselves  with 
"  vain  imaginations ;  nor  to  ^e  too  easy  credit 
*'  to  appearances  of  factions  and  divisions;  which 
"  would  always  be  counterfdted,  that  they  might 
"  the  more  easily  discover  the  agitations  and 
"  transactions  of  tiiose  upon  whom  they  looked 
"  as  inveterate  and  irrecondlable  enemies  to  the 
"  government." 

News  came  from  Scotland,  that  Middleton  had 
some  successes  in  the  Highlands ;  and  the  Scot- 
tish lords  who  were  prisoners  in  England  assured 
the  king,  "that  there  was  now  so  entire  a  union 
"  in  that  nation  for  his  service,  that  they  wished 
"  his  maiesty  himself  would  venture  tbither  :** 
and  the  utrd  Bslcarris,  who  was  with  the  king, 
and  intmsted  by  that  peo^,  used  much  instance 
wteh  him  to  that  purpose;  which,  how  unreason- 
able soever  the  adWce  seemed  to  be,  men  knew 
not  how  to  contradict  by  proposii^  any  thing  that 
seemed  more  reasonable;  and  so  underwent  the 
reproach  of  being  lazy  and  unactive,  and  unwilling 
to  submit  to  any  fetignc^  or  to  expose  themselves  to 
anydanger;  wiuiontwhid^  his  majesty  could  notex- 
pect  to  be  restored  to  any  part  of  his  sov^igiity. 

The  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  one  day  repre- 
senting to  the  king  the  misery  of  his  condition, 
and  the  general  discourses  of  men,  and,  "  that  it 
"  was  bis  majesty's  misfortune  to  be  thought  by 
"  many  not  to  be  active  enough  towards  hia  own 
"  redemption,  and  to  love  his  ease  too  much,  in 
"  respect  both  of  his  age  and  his  fortune,"  de- 
sired him  "  to  connder  upon  this  news,  and  im- 
**  portunity  from  SootUnd,  whether  in  those 
**  Hif^ilands  there  nught  not  be  each  a  safe 
"  retreat  and  residence,  that  be  might  reasonably 
"  say,  that  with  the  affections  at  diat  people, 
"  which  had  been  always  firm  both  to  his  father 
"  and  himsdf,  be  might  preserve  himself  in 
"  safety,  though  be  coiud  not  hope  to  make  any 
"  advance,  or  recover  the  lower  part  of  that  king- 
"  dom  possessed  by  the  enemy ;  and  if  so,  whe- 
"  ther  be  might  not  expect  the  good  hand 
"  Providence,  oy  some  revolution,  more  honour- 
"  ably  there,  than  in  such  comers  of  other 
'*  princes'  domimons,  as  he  might  be  forced  to 
"  put  himself  into."  His  majesty  discoursed  very 
calmly  of  that  country,  part  whereof  he  had  seen; 
of  the  miserable  poverty  of  the  people,  and  their 
course  of  life;  and  how  ^'unpoaailue  it  was  for 
**  him  to  live  there  wtth  secnnty  or  wiA  health ; 
"  that,  if  neknesB  did  not  destroy  him,  which  he 
"  bad  reason  to  expect  fiwm  the  ill  accommoda- 
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"  tioD  he  tnuBt  be  there  contented  with,  be  sboold 
"  in  a  short  time  be  betrayed  and  given  up." 
And  in  this  debate,  he  told  him  that  melancholic 
concluBion,  which  Darid  Lesley  made  at  War- 
ringtoQ-bridge,  which  ii  mentioned  before,  when 
he  told  the  king,  "  that  those  men  would  never 
*'  %ht;"  which  his  nu^estv  bad  never,  he  said, 
told  to  any  body  before.   However,  he  said,  "  if 

his  friendB  would  advise  him  to  that  expedition, 
*'  be  would  traneport  himself  into  the  Highlands; 
'*  though  he  knew  not  what  would  come  o£  it,  and 
"  that  they  would  be  sorry  for  it which  stopped 
the  chancellor  from  ever  saying  more  to  that  pur- 
pose. And  it  was  not  long  after  that  news  came, 
of  Middleton's  having  been  like  to  be  given  up  to 
the  enemy  by  the  treachery  of  that  people,  and  of 
the  defeat  his  troops  had  received,  and  that  be 
should  be  at  last  forced  to  quit  that  miserable 
country ;  which,  however,  he  resolTed  to  mdure, 
as  long  as  should  be  possible. 

The  season  of  the  year  now  begun  to  approach 
that  would  oblige  the  princess  royal  to  return  to 
the  Hague,  lest  the  jealous  States,  from  her  Img 
absence,  might  be  mduced  to  contrive  some  act 
prgudidaltoherandherson;  which  she  was  the 
more  liable  to,  from  the  unldnd  diflferences  be- 
tween her  and  the  princess  dowager,  mother  of 
the  deceased  prince  Orange,  a  lady  of  great 
cunning  and  dexterity  to  int)mote  her  own  in- 
terest. The  ur  of  Alten,  and  the  ill  smell  of  the 
baths,  made  that  place  less  agreeable  to  the  king 
than  at  first  he  believed  it  to  be ;  and  he  wif^ed 
to  find  a  bettOT  town  to  reside  in,  which  he  might 
be  put  to  endure  long.  The  city  of  Cologne  was 
distent  from  Aken  two  short  days'  journey,  and 
had  ^e  fame  of  an  excellent  situation.  But  the 
people  were  reported  to  be  of  a  proud  and  muti- 
nous nature,  always  in  rebellion  agunst  their 
bishop  and  prince,  and  of  so  much  bigotry  in 
idinon  that  thcv  lud  expdled  all  protestants  oat 
fif  their  dty,  ana  would  soffer  no  exerase  of  rdi- 
ffoa,  but  of  the  Roman  cathoUc.  So  that  there 
seemed*  little  hope  that  they  would  permit  the 
king  to  reside  there ;  the  rather,  because  it  was 
the  staple  for  the  wines  of  that  country,  and 
maintained  a  good  intelligence  and  trade  mth 
England.  If  uie  king  should  send  thither  to 
provide  a  house,  and  declare  a  purpose  to  stsy 
there,  and  they  should  refuse  to  receive  him,  it 
might  be  of  very  ill  consequence,  and  fright  any 
other  places,  ana  Aken  itseu,  from  permittmg  him 
to  return  thither;  and  therefore  that  adventure  was 
to  be  avoided.  At  last  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  princess  royal  should  make  Cobgne  her  way 
into  Holland,  which  was  reasonable  enough,  by 
the  convenience  of  the  river  for  the  commodious 
transportation  of  her  goods  and  family :  and  the 
king,  accompanying  her  so  far,  might  make  a 
jud^ent,  upon  his  observation^  wheraer  it  would 
be  hest  for  him  to  stay  there,  or  to  retom  to 
Aken;  where  he  would  leave  his  family,  as  the 
xdace  where  he  had  taken  a  house,  and  to  which 
he  meant  in  few  days  to  return.  With  this 
resolution  they  left  Aken,  about  the  middle  of 
September;  and  lodging  one  night  at  Juliera,  a 
little  dirty  town  upcm  a  flat,  not  worthy  to  have 
made  a  quarrel  between  so  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  nor  of  the  fame  it  got  by  the  siege,  they 
came  the  next  day  to  Cologne ;  where  they  were 
received  with  all  toe  respect,  pomp,  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  could  be  expected,  or  tiw  city  could 


perform.  The  house,  which  the  harbingers  of  the 
princess  had  taken  for  her  reception,  served  like- 
wise to  accommodate  the  king ;  and  the  magis- 
trates performed  their  respects  to  both  with  all 
possible  demonstration  of  civility. 

Cdogne  is  a  city  most  pleasantiy  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  of  a  large  extent,  and 
ftdr  and  substantial  buildings ;  and  encompassed 
irith  a  broad  and  excellent  rampart,  upon  which 
are  fur  walks  of  great  elms,  where  two  eoechea 
may  go  on  breast,  and,  for  the  beauty  of  it,  is  not 
inferior  to  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  but  rather  supe- 
rior, because  this  goes  round  the  town,  ^nw 
government  is  under  the  senate  and  consuls ;  of 
whom  there  was  one  then  consul,  who  *'  was  de- 
"  scended  from  father  to  son  of  a  patrician  Roman 
"  family,  that  had  continued  from  the  time  the 
"  colony  was  first  planted  there."    It  had  never 
been  otherwise  suDject  to  the  bishops,  than  in 
some  points  wluch  refer  to  their  ecdesiaetical 
jurisdiction ;  which  they  sometimes  endeavouring 
to  enlarge,  the  magis^ates  always  oppose:  sjoa 
that  gives  the  sutiiiect  of  the  ducourse  itf  je»- 
lou^es.  and  contests,  b^waen  thdr  prince  and 
them;  which  are  neither  so  frequmt,  not  of  that 
moment,  as  they  are  reported  to  be.   The  dector 
never  reudes  there,  but  keeps  his  court  at  bis 
castle  of  Bonne,  near  four  miles  from  thence. 
And  that  elector,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Bava- 
ria, and  a  melancholic  and  peevish  man,  had  not 
then  been  in  the  city  in  very  many  years.  Hie 
number  of  churches  and  religious  houses  is  in- 
credible ;  insomuch  as  it  was  then  averred,  "  that 
"  the  religious  persons  and  churchmen  made  up 
*'  a  full  moiety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;" 
and  their  interest  and  authority  so  far  prevailed, 
that,  some  few  years  before  the  king  came  thither, 
tiiey  expelled  all  those  of  the  ^rotestant  religion, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  wisest  of  the  magis- 
toates;  who  confessed  "that  the  trade  of  the  town 
"  was  much  decayed  thereby,  and  the  poverty 
"  thereof  mudi  increased."  And  it  is  very  pos- 
uble,  that  the  vast  number  and  unskilfid  seal  of 
the  ecdesiaetical  and  religioas  persons  may  at 
some  time  expose  that  noble  dty  to  the  surprise 
of  some  powerful  prince,  who  would  qiuckly  de- 
prive them  of  their  long  enjoyed  privileges.  And 
there  was,  in  that  very  time  of  the  lung's  stay 
there,  a  design  by  the  French  to  have  surprised 
it ;  Schomb^  lying  many  days  in  wait  there,  to 
have  performed  that  service;  which  was  very 
hardly  prevented.   The  people  are  so  much  more 
dvil  than  they  were  reported  to  be,  that  they  seem 
to  be  the  most  convereible,  and  to  understand  the 
laws  of  society  and  conversation  better  than  any 
other  people  (tt  Germany.   To  the  king  they  were 
so  denrted,  that  when  theyimderstood  he  was  not 
so  fixed  to  the  resolution  oi  residing  at  Aken,  but 
that  he  might  he  diverted  fnmi  it,  taey  very  hand- 
somely msde  tender  to  him  of  any  accommodation 
that  ctty  could  yidd  him,  and  of  all  the  affection 
and  duty  they  could  pay  him ;  which  his  majesty 
most  wiUingly  accepted ;  and  giving  order  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent  of  the  house  he  had  taken  at 
Aken,  which  he  had  not'  at  all  used,  and  other 
disbursements,  which  the  master  of  the  house  had 
made  to  make  it  the  more  convenient  for  his  ma- 
jesty, and  likewise  sending  very  gracious  letters 
to  the  magistrates  of  that  town,  for  the  dvility 
they  had  expressed  towards  him,  he  sent  for  that 
part  of  his  family  which  remained  there,  to  attend 
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him  at  Colore;  where  he  declared  he  would 
spend  that  winter. 

Aa  Boon  as  the  king  came  to  Cologne,  he  sent 
to  the  neighbour  princes,  by  proper  messages  and 
insinuations,  for  that  money,  which  by  the  grant 
of  the  diet,  that  is,  by  their  own  concession,  they 
wwe  obliged  to  pay  to  his  m^esty ;  which  though 
it  amounted  to  no  great  sum,  yet  was  of  great  con- 
veniency  to  his  support.  The  duke  oS  Newbui^h, 
whoM  court  was  at  DussetdoTp,  a  small  day's 
jomney  from  Cologne^  and  by  wmch  the  princess 
royal  was  to  pass  n  she  made  use  oftherirer,  sent 
his  i»tmortion  very  generously,  with  man)^  expres- 
sions of  great  respect  and  duty,  and  with  insmuar- 
tion  "  tmit  he  would  be  glad  to  recdve  the  honour 
*'  d  entertuning  the  king  and  his  sister  in  his 
"  palace,  as  she  returned."  However  he  forebore 
to  make  any  solemn  invitation,  without  which  they 
could  not  make  the  visit,  till  some  ceremonies  were 
first  adjusted ;  upon  which  that  nation  is  more 
punctuu,  and  obstinate,  than  any  other  people  in 
Eun^.  He  who  gave  the  intimation,  end  came 
only  with  a  compliment  to  coi^^ratalate  his  ma- 
jBs^B  and  her  royal  highnesses  arrival  in  those 
parts,  was  well  inatnicted  in  the  psrticulan ;  of 
^ch  there  were  mly  two  of  moment,  and  the  rest 
were  formalities  from  which  thrr  might  recede,  if 
those  two  were  consented  to.  Ine  one  was, "  that 
**  the  king,  at  their  first  meeting,  should  at  least 
"  once  treat  the  duke  with  altease:"  the  other, 
"  that  the  duke  might  salute  the  princess  royal;** 
and  without  consenting  to  these  two,  there  conld 
be  no  meeting  between  them.  Both  the  king  and 
his  sister  were  naturally  enough  inclined  to  new 
sights  and  festivities;  and  the  king  thought  it  of 
moment  to  him  to  receive  the  respect  and  civihty 
of  any  of  the  Graman  princes  :  and  among  them, 
there  were  few  more  considerable  in  their  do- 
minions, and  none  in  their  persons,  than  the  duke 
of  Newbuigh ;  who  reckoned  hiinself  upon  the 
same  level  wilh  electon.  And  tiie  king  was 
iufimned,  "  that  the  empenr  himsdf  always  treat- 
"  ed  Urn  with  altes$e;"  and  therefore  lus  majesty 
made  no  scruple  of  givii^  him  the  same.  The 
matter  of  saluting  the  prinixss  royal  was  of  a  new 
and  delicate  nature;  that  dignity  had  been  so 
punctually  preserved,  from  the  time  of  her  coming 
mto  Holland,  that  the  old  prince  of  Orange, 
father  of  her  husband,  would  never  pretend  to 
it :  yet  that  ceremony  depending  only  upon  the 
custom  of  countries,  (and  every  marshal  of  France 
having  the  privilege  ,in  that  kingdom  to  salute 
the  daughters  of  the  king,)  and  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh  being  a  sovereign  prince,  inferior  to  none 
in  uiermany,  and  hie  ambassador  always  covering 
before  the  emperor,  the  king  thought  fit,  and  her 
royal  highness  consented,  that  tha  duke  should 
safaite  aer.  And  so  all  matters  being  adjiuted 
without  any  noise,  the  king,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  accompanied  his  sister  by  water  to  Dus- 
sddorp;  where  they  arrived  between  three  and 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  found  the 
duke  and  his  duchess  waiting  for  them  on  the  ude 
of  the  water;  where  after  having  performed  their 
mutual  civilities  and  compliments,  the  king,  and 
the  princess  royal,  and  the  duke  and  the  duchess 
of  Newburgh,  went  into  the  duke's  coach,  and  the 
company  into  the  coaches  which  were  provided 
for  uiem,  and  alighted  at  the  castle,  Uiat  was  very 
near;  where  his  majesty  was  conducted  into  his 
quarter,  and  the  princess  into  her'a,  the  du^  and 


the  duchess  immediately  retiring  into  their  own 
qmuters;  where  they  new  dreused  themselves, 
and  visited  not  the  king  again  till  above  half  an 
hour  before  supper,  and  after  the  king  and  prin- 
cess had  performed  thdr  devotion. 

The  castle  is  a  very  princely  house,  having  been 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Cleve ;  which  dncW,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  Juliers,  having  lately  fsUen  to 
heirs  females,  (whereof  the  mothers  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenbui^h,  and  dnke  of  Newburgh,  were 
two,)  when  all  the  pretenders  seizing  upon  that 
which  lay  most  convenient  to  them,  this  of  Dus- 
seldorp,  bv  agreement,  afterwards  remiunedstill  to 
Newburgn ;  whose  &ther,  being  of  the  reformed 
rehgiou  in  the  late  contention,  found  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh  too  strong  for  him,  by  having  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  hU  fast  friends; 
and  thereupon,  that  he  might  have  a  strong  sup- 
port from  tne  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  became 
Roman  catholic,  and  thereby  had  the  assistance 
he  expected.  At  the  same  time  he  put  his  son, 
who  was  then  very  young,  to  be  bred  undN  the 
Jesuits;  by  whidi  education,  the  present  duke  was 
witii  nxoTB  than  ordinary  bigotry  zealous  in  the 
Roman  religion. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  fine  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  in  hie  manners  and  behaviour  much  the  best 
bred  of  any  German.  He  had  the  flowing  civility 
and  language  of  the  French,  enough  restrained 
and  controlled  by  the  German  gravity  and  for- 
mality; 80  that,  altogether,  he  seemed  a  very 
accomplished  prince,  and  became  himself  very 
well,  having  a  good  person  and  graceful  motion, 
which  that  nation  seldom  attain  to.  He  was  at 
that  time  above  thirty,  and  had  been  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  former,  and  the  then  lung  of  Po- 
land ;  who  leaving  only  a  daughter,  he  was  now 
newly  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  upon  her  marriage  be- 
came Roman  cathdic.  She  had  no  eminent  fea- 
tures of  beauty,  nor  the  French  language  and 
vivadty,  to  contribute  to  the  entntainment ;  so 
that  she  was  rather  a  spectator  of  the  festivity, 
than  a  part  of  and  omfinned  the  king  in  his 
aversion  from  ever  marrying  a  German  lady.  The 
entertainment  was  very  splendid  and  magnificent 
in  all  [reparations,  as  well  for  the  tables  which 
were  prepared  for  the  lords  and  the  ladies,  as  that 
where  his  majesty  and  his  sister  and  the  duke  and 
the  duchess  only  sat :  the  meals,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Germany,  very  long,  with  several  sorts 
of  music,  both  of  instruments  and  voices;  which, 
if  not  excellent,  was  new,  and  differed  much  from 
what  his  majesty  was  accustomed  to  hear.  There 
was  wine  in  abundance,  but  no  man  so  much  as 
wished  to  drink,  if  he  called  not  for  it;  and  the 
duke  himsdf  an  enemy  to  all  excesses. 

After  two  days  spent  in  this  manner,  in  which 
time  the  king  made  agreat  friendship  with  the  duke, 
which  always  continued,  they  parted ;  and  there 
being  near  the  river,  distant  another  short  day's 
journey,  a  handsome  open  town  of  good  receipt, 
called  Santen,  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Qeve  which  was  asngned  to  the  dector  of 
Brandenburgh,  the  king  resolved  to  accompany 
his  sister  thiuer ;  where  having  spent  that  night,  the 
next  morning  her  royal  highness,  after  an  unwil- 
ling farewell,  prosecuted  her  journey  to  Holland, 
and  his  majesty  returned  by  horse  to  Colc^e; 
where  the  same  house  was  prepared  for  him  in 
which  he  and  his  sister  had  inhabited,  ndtilst  she 
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stayed  there.  And  by  this  time  the  md  of  Octo- 
ber waa  come ;  which,  in  those  parts,  is  more  than 
the  entrance  into  winter.  The  magistrates  of  the 
cily  renewed  their  dviUtiM,  and  pnifesnoDB  of 
respect  to  the  king;  winch  they  alwajre  made 
good  ;  not  conid  his  majesty  have  chosen  a  more 
comrenient  retreat  in  any  place ;  and  he,  beii^  well 
Tefrrahed  with  the  diTertisemoits  he  had  enjoyed, 
betook  himself  with  great  cheerfulness  to  compose 
his  mind  to  his  fortune ;  and,  with  a  marvellous 
contentedness,  prescribed  so  many  hours  in  the 
day  to  bis  retirement  in  his  closet;  which  he  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  studying  both  the  Italian 
and  French  laogmiges;  and,  at  other  times,  walked 
much  upon  the  walla  of  the  town,  (for,  as  is  said 
before,  he  had  no  coach,  nor  would  suffer  his  sis- 
ter to  leave  him  one,)  and  sometimes  rid  into  the 
fields;  and,  in  the  whole,  spent  his  time  very 
well. 

The  nuncio  ofUus  pope  resided  in  that  city,  and 
performed  all  respects  to  his  majesty :  he  was  a 
proper  and  grave  man,  an  Italian  bishop,  who 
never  made  tbe  least  scruple  at  his  majesty's  en- 
joying the  liberty  of  hifi  chapel,  and  the  exercise  of 
nis  reli^on,  though  it  was  very  public ;  so  that  in 
truth  his  majesty  was  not  without  any  respect  that 
could  be  shewed  to  him  in  those  parte,  eave  that 
tbe  elector  never  came  to  see  him,  though  be  lived 
within  httle  more  than  an  hour;  which  he  excused 
by  some  indiepoeition  of  health,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  enter  into  that  dty ;  though  it  procraded 
as  much  from  the  sullenness  and  moroseness  of 
his  nature,  unapt  for  any  conversation,  and  averse 
from  all  civilities;  which  made  him  for  a  long 
time  ta  defer  the  payment  of  his  small  quota, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Idng  by  the  diet, 
and  was  at  last  eztcnrted  from  him  by  an  impor- 
tonity  unfit  to  have  been  pwsed  upon  any  other 
pince,  or  gentleman.  This  elector's  defect  of 
urbanity  was  the  more  exensable,  or  tbe  less  to 
be  compUuned  o^  rinee  the  dector  [palatine],  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  and  so  much  obl^ed 
by  it,  did  not  think  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
king's  being  so  near  him^  or  to  send  a  messenger 
to  salute  him. 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  majesty^s  return 
to  Cologne,  he  received  news  that  exceedingly 
afflicted  him,  and  the  more,  that  he  knew  not 
what  remedy  to  apply  to  the  mischief  which  he 
saw  was  likely  to  beraU  bun  upon  it.  From  Paris, 
his  majesty  heard,  that  the  queen  bad  put  away 
the  tutor  ne  had  left  to  attend  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucester;  who  remained  at  Paris,  upcm 
her  majesty's  desire,  that  he  might  learn  his  ezer- 
dses.   The  queen  had  conferral  w^  him  upon 

the  deaperateness  of  his  condition*  in  respect  of 
"  the  king  his  brother'a  fortune,  and  tbe  little 
"  hope  that  appeared  that  his  majesty  could  ever 
"  be  restored,  at  least  if  he  did  not  himself  become 
"  Roman  catholic ;  ndiereby  the  pope,  and  other 
"  princes  of  that  religion,  nught  be  united  in  bis 
"  quarrel ;  which  they  would  never  undertake 
*'  upon  any  other  obligation :  that  it  was  therefore 
"  fit  that  the  duke,  who  had  nothing  to  support 
*'  him,  nor  could  expect  any  thing  from  the  kmg, 
"  should  be  instructed  in  the  Roman  catholu; 
**  reliffion ;  that  so,  becoming  a  good  cathoUc,  he 
"  mi^t  he  capable  of  those  advantages  which  her 

majesty  should  be  able  to  procure  for  him:  that 
"  tbe  queen  of  France  would  hereupon  confer  ab- 
"  b^s  and  benefices  upon  him  to  such  a  vHlue; 


"  as  would  nuuntun  him  in  that  splendour  as  was 
"  suitable  to  his  birth ;  that,  in  a  httie  time,  the 
"  pope  would  make  bim  a  cardinal;  by  iriiidi  he 

ought  be  aUe  to  do  the  king  his  brother  ranch 
"  service,  andcontribntstohisrecovery;  whereas, 
"  without  this,  he  must  be  exposed  to  great  neces- 
"  sity  and  misery,  for  that  she  was  not  able  anr 
"  longer  to  give  him  maintenance."  She  found 
the  duke  more  obstinate  than  she  expected  from 
his  age ;  he  was  so  well  instructed  in  bis  religion, 
that  be  disputed  against  the  change;  lugea  the 
precepts  he  had  received  from  the  king  his  father, 
saA.  his  dying  in  tbe  faith  he  had  prescribed  to 
him;  put  her  majesty  in  mind  of  the  promise  she 
had  made  to  the  king  his  brother  at  parting ;  and 
acknowledged,  "  that  he  had  obliged  himself  to 
"  his  majesty,  that  he  would  never  change  his 
"  religion ;  and  therefore  besought  her  majesty, 
"  that  she  would  not  farther  press  him,  at  least 
*'tillheshonldtsformthekingofit."  Thequean 
wefl  enongh  luiew  the  king's  mind,  and  thoogfat 
it  more  ezeosable  to  proceed  in  thataffiurwithoot 
imparting  it  to  him ;  and  therefore  took  Tipon  her 
the  authority  of  a  mother,  and  removed  his  tutor 
from  him ;  and  committed  the  duke  to  the  care  of 
abbot  Montague  her  almoner ;  who,  bavin?  the 
pleasant  abbey  of  Pontoise,  entertained  his  high- 
ness there,  sequestered  from  all  retort  of  sndi 
persons  as  might  confirm  him  in  his  averseness 
from  being  converted. 

As  soon  as  the  Mng  received  this  advertisement, 
which  both  the  duke  and  his  tutor  made  haete  to 
transmit  to  bim,  be  was  exceedii^fly  perplexed. 
On  tbe  one  hand,  his  majesty  knew  the  reproaches 
which  would  be  cast  upon  him  by  his  enemies, 
who  tocdc  all  the  pains  tbey  could  to  pmuade  the 
world,  diat  he lumself  had  changed  his  reli|^n; 
and  though  his  ezerdse  of  it  was  so  public^ 
wherever  be  was,  that  strangen  resorted  to  it,  and 
BO  could  bear  witness  of  it,  yet  their  impudence 
was  such  in  thdr  positive  averment,  that  they  per< 
suaded  many  in  England,  and  espedally  of  ^loae 
of  the  reformed  rdi^on  abroad,  that  bis  majesty 
was  in  truth  a  papist :  and  his  leaving  his  brother 
behind  bim  in  France,  where  it  was  evident  the 
queen  would  endeavour  to  pervert  him,  would  be 
an  argument,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  prevent  it ; 
on  the  other  side,  he  knew  well  the  little  credit  he 
had  in  France,  and  how  far  they  would  be  fxom 
assisting  him,  in  a  contest  of  such  a  nature  with 
lus  motiier.  However,  that  tbe  world  might  see 
plainly  that  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power,  he 
sent  tne  marquis  of  Ormond  with  all  posuble  ex- 
pedition iitto  France;  who,  he  very  well  knew, 
would  steadily  execute  his  commands.  He  writ  s 
letter  of  comfdaint  to  the  queen,  of  her  having 
proceeded  in  that  manner  in  a  matter  of  so  near 
importance  to  him,  and  coimnred  her  "  to  discon- 
"  tmue  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  to  su^  his 
"  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  repair  mth 
"  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  his  presence."  He 
commanded  the  duke  "  not  to  consent  to  any  pro- 
"  positions  which  should  be  made  to  him  for  tbe 
"  chauffe  of  his  religion ;  and  that  he  should  fol- 
"  low  the  advice  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and 
"  accompany  bim  to  Cologne."  And  he  directed 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  "  to  let  Mr.  Montague, 

and  whosoever  of  the  Engbsh  should  jmn  with 
"  hhn,  know,  that  they  should  expect  such  a  re- 
"  sentment  fhnn  his  nuuesty,  if  thiy  ^not  cwn- 
*'  ply  with  his  commandB,  as  should  be  siutaUe 
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**  to  liu  honour,  and  to  the  affront  they  put  upon 
"  him.'* 

The  nuirquia  hehaved  himself  with  so  much 
insdom  and  resolution,  that  though  the  queen  was 
enough  offended  with  him,  and  with  the  expostu- 
lation the  king  made  with  her,  and  imputed  all  the 
kill's  sharpness  and  resolution  to  the  counsel  he 
remved  from  the  marquis  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  yet  she  thoiwht  not  fit  to  extend 
her  powCT  in  detaining  the  chike,  hoth  agunst  the 
king's  and  his  own  wul ;  and  the  duke,  upon  the 
Kcapt  of  the  king's  Irtter,  declared,  "  that  he 
**  woold  ohey  his  majesty and  the  dibot  found, 
that  he  must  enter  into  an  absolute  defiance  with 
tite  king,  if  he  persiBted  in  advising  the  queen  not 
to  com^y  with  his  majeaty'B  directions :  so  that, 
after  two  or  three  days'  d^beration,  the  q^ueen 
expressing  verv  much  displeasure  at  the  kmg's 
proceeding,  and  that  she  should  wholly  be  divested 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  a  mother,  told  the 
marquis,  "  that  the  duke  might  dispose  of  him- 
"  self  as  he  pleased ;  and  that  she  would  not  con- 
"  cem  herself  faitber,  nor  see  him  any  more." 
And  thereupon  the  duke  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  marquis ;  who  immediately  removed  him 
£p(nn  Pontoise  to  the  house  of  [the  Lord  Uatton,] 
an  Ei^fishhwd,  who  lived  then  in  Paris;  where 
he  remahied  for  some  days,  until  the  marquis 
could  borrow  money  (whicn  was  no  easy  matter) 
to  d^ay  the  journey  to  the  king.  And  thai  they 
qmddy  left  Paris ;  and  ahortly  after  came  to  the 
khig;  who  was  infinite^  ddigntad  with  the  mar- 
quis's n^ociation  and  success;  and  kept  his  bio- 
tner  always  with  him,  till  the  tune  that  he  returned 
into  England,  the  queen  remiuning  as  much  unsa- 
tisfied. 

Innocent  the  Toith  was  now  dead ;  who  had 
outUved  the  understanding  and  judgment  he  had 
been  formerly  master  of,  and  lost  all  the  reputation 
he  had  formody  gotten;  and,  as  Jehoram,  aeparted 
mthmt  hang  desired.  He  had  fomented  the  re- 
bellion in  Ekigland  by  cherishing  that  in  Ireland; 
whither  he  had  sent  a  light-he^ed  nunrio,  who 
Admochmischiefto  his  miyeBty*8  service,  as  hath 
been  touched  before.  The  wond  was  in  great  ex- 
pectation who  should  succeed  him,  when,  one  day, 
the  duke  of  Newburgh  sent  a  gentleman  to  the 
king  to  bring  him  the  news  th^  cardinal  Chigi 
was  chosen  pope ;  "  of  which,"  the  duke  said,  "his 
"  majestv  had  great  cause  to  be  glad which  the 
king  unaerstood  not.  But,  the  next  day,  the  duke 
himeelf  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  "  that  be 
*'  came  to  congratulate  with  bis  majesW  for  the 
**  election  of  the  new  pope,  who  called  himself 
"  Alexander  the  Seventh ;  and  who,"  he  said, 
"  he  was  confident,  would  do  him  great  service;" 
and  thereupon  related  a  discourse  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  new  pope,  when  he  was 
nnnrioat  Cologne,  some  years  before:  whmthey 
two  conferring  together  ("  as,"  he  sud,  "  there 
"  was  great  ccmfidence  and  friendship  between 
"  them")  of  the  rebellion  in  England,  and  of  the 
execrable  murder  of  the  late  king,  the  nuncio 
broke  out  into  great  paasitm,  even  with  tears,  and 
said,  "it  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  two 
"  crowns  should  weary  and  spend  each  other's 
"  strength  and  spirits  in  so  unjust  and  groundless 
"  a  war,  when  they  had  eo  noble  an  occasion  to 
"  unite  their  power  to  revenge  that  impious  mur- 
"  der,  in  which  the  honour  and  the  fives  of  all 
*'  kings  were  concerned ;  and,"  he  said,  "  the 
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"  pope  was  concerned  never  to  let  rather  of  them 
"  to  oe  quiet,  till  he  had  reconciled  them,  and 
"  obligea  all  Christian  kings  and  states,  without 
"  consideration  of  any  difference  in  religion,  to 
"  join  tc^ether  for  the  restoration  of  the  king ; 
"  which  would  be  the  greatest  honour  the  pope 
"  could  obtain  in  this  world.  All  which,"  he  said, 
"  the  nuncio  spoke  with  so  much  warmth  and 
"  concernment,  that  he  could  not  doubt,  but  that, 

now  God  had  raised  him  to  that  ebur,  behind, 
'*  for  that  end,  he  would  remember  his  fbnner 
"  ofHiuon,  and  execute  it  lunuelf;  hdng,"  he  said, 
**  a  man  of  the  most  public  heart,  and  the  most 
"  superior  to  all  private  designs,  that  the  world 
"  had :"  the  duke  taking  great  delight  to  remem- 
ber many  of  bis  discourses,  and  describing  him  to 
be  such  a  man,  as  he  was  generally  beUei^  to  he 
for  the  first  two  years  of  his  rdgn,  till  be  mani- 
fested his  affections  with  more  ingeniuty.  The 
duke  desired  his  majesty  to  consider,  "  whether 
"  there  might  not  be  somewhat  be  might  reason- 
"  ably  wiih  from  the  pope ;  and  if  it  were  not  fit 
"  to  be  proposed  as  from  his  majesty,  he  would 
"  be  wilhng  to  promote  it  in  his  own  name,  har- 
"  ing,  he  thought,  some  interest  in  his  holiness, 
**  And,"  he  said, "  he  was  restdved  to  send  a  per- 
"  son  pnrposely  to  Rome  with  his  congratulation^ 
"  and  to  tender  hia  obedience  to  the  pope;  and 
"  that  1m  wonld  initmct  diat  person  in  whatso- 
"  era  hia  mtyeety  should  wish :  and  though  ho 
"  conld  not  hope,  that  any  greater  matter  would 
'*  be  done  towards  his  n^esty's  restoration,  till 
"  tiie  peace  should  be  efiected  between  the  two- 
"  crowns,  (which  he  knew  tbe  pope  would  labour 
"  in  till  be  had  brought  it  to  pass,)  yet  he  could 
"  not  doubt  but  that,  out  of  the  generosity  of  bis 
"  holiness,  his  majesty  would  receive  some  supply 

towards  his  better  support ;  which,  for  the  pre- 
"  sent,  was  all  that  could  be  expected :  that  tbe 
"  person  whom  he  intended  to  send  was  a  Jesuit, 
"  who  was  at  that  present  in  Newburgh  ;  but  he 
'*  had,  or  would  send  for  him :  that  though  he  was 
"  a  religious  man,  yet  he  was  a  person  of  uiat  e^ - 

rinice,  temtier,  and  wisdom,  that  he  had  intrusted 
*'  bim  in  amiira  not  only  of  the  greatest  seeresy,. 
'*  but  in  neffodatums  of  the  greatest  importance; 
"in  which  ne  had  always  behaved  himself  with 
"  singular  prudence  and  judgment ;  and  be  as- 
"  Bured  his  majesty  he  was  equal  to  any  trust ; 
"  and  if,  upon  what  he  had  sua  and  offered,  bis 
"  majesty  uiought  he  might  be  of  use  to  him  in 
*'  his  journey,  he  would  send  bim  to  Cologne  as 
"  soon  as  be  came,  that  he  might  attend  upon  his 
"  majesty,  and  receive  any  commands  he  would 
"  vouchsafe  to  impose  upon  him." 

Though  the  king  had  in  truth  very  little  hope 
that  the  new  pope  would  be  more  magnanimous 
than  the  old,  and  did  beheve  that  the  maxim,  with 
which  Innocent  had  answered  those  who  would 
have  disposed  him  to  supply  the  king  with  some 
money,  "  that  he  could  not,  with  a  good  consd- 
"  ence,  apply  the  patrimony  of  the  church  to  the 
"  assistance  and  Biq>port  of  heretics,"  would  be 
as  current  divimty  with  Alexander,  and  all  hia 
successors,  yet  he  could  not  but  be  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  New- 
burj^h,  and  could  not  conclude  how  far  his  inter- 
position might  prevail  upon  a  temper  and  consti- 
tution so  refined,  and  without  those  dregs  which 
others  had  used  to  carry  about  them  to  that  pro- 
motion: therefore,  after  those  acknowledgments 
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which  were  due  foi  the  orertures,  his  majesty  told 
him,  "that  he  would  entirely  commit  it  to  his 
"  wisdom,  to  do  those  offices  with  the  new  pope 
**  which  he  thought  fit,  since  he  could  expect 
"  DotluDff  but  upon  that  account ;  and  that  he 
"  would  do  any  thin^  on  his  part  which  was  fit  for 
'*  him  to  do,  and  which  ehottld  be  thought  of  mo- 
"  ment  to  facilitate  the  other  pretences.  Where- 
upon the  duke  told  him,  "  that  the  bloody  laws  in 
*'  England  against  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
"  xamt  a  very  great  noise  in  the  world;  and  that  bis 
**  majesty  was  generally  understood  to  be  a  prince 
**  of  ■  tender  and  mercifnl  natare,  wluch  would 
**  not  take  ddkfat  in  the  ezecnting  so  much  cni- 
**  ehy;  and  tMicfbre  he  conceind  it  might  be 
*'  very  agreeable  to  his  inclination  to  declare,  and 
*'  promise,  that  when  it  should  please  God  to  re- 
*'  store  his  majesty  to  his  goTemment,  he  would 
"  never  suffer  tWe  laws  to  be  executed,  but  would 
**  cause  them  to  be  repealed ;  which  generous  and 
"  pious  resolution  made  known  to  the  pope,  would 
"  work  very  much  upon  him,  and  dispose  him  to 
**  make  an  answerable  return  to  his  maiesty." 
The  king  answered,  *'  that  his  highness  might  very 
"  safely  undertake  on  his  behalf,  that  if  it  should 
"  be  in  his  power,  it  should  never  be  in  his  will, 
**  to  execute  those  severe  laws :  but  that  it  was  not 
**  in  his  power  absolutely  to  repeal  them;  and  it 

would  be  less  in  his  power  to  do  it,  if  he  de- 
"  dared  that  he  had  a  purpose  to  do  it :  therefore, 
**  that  most  be  left  to  time;  and  it  mi^t  reason- 
"  ably  be  presumed,  that  he  would  not  be  back- 
"  ward  to  do  all  of  that  kind  which  he  should  find 
"  himself  able  to  do ;  and  the  declaration  which 
"  he  then  made,  his  m^esty  said,  that  he  would 
"  be  ready  to  make  to  the  person  the  duke  meant 
"  to  send,  if  he  came  to  him which  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 

Germany  is  the  only  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  Jesuits  are  looked  upon  to  have  the  ascendant 
over  all  other  men  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
state  and  policvi  insomuch  as  there  is  not  a  prince's 
court  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  wherein  a 
roan  is  held  to  be  a  good  courtier,  or  to  have  a 
desire  to  be  thought  a  wise  man,  who  hath  not  a 
Jesuit  to  his  contessor ;  which  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons,  that  the  policy  of  that  mtUon  is  so  diflb*- 
ent  from,  and  so  much  undervalued  by  the  other 
poliUc  parts  of  the  woiid.  And  therefore  it  is  Uie 
less  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  duke,  who  had 
himself  extraordinary  qualifications,  retained  that 
reverence  for  those  who  had  taught  him  when  he 
was  young,  that  he  believed  them  to  grow,  and  to 
be  improved  as  fast  as  he,  and  so  to  be  still  abler 
to  inform  him.  Without  doubt,  he  did  believe 
his  Jesuit  to  be  a  very  wise  man ;  and,  it  may  be, 
knew,  that  he  would  think  so  to  whom  he  was 
sent :  tmd  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him,  he  sent  him 
to  the  king  to  be  instructed  and  informed  of  his 
mtgest/s  pleasure.  The  man  had  a  very  good 
aspect,  and  less  vanity  and  presumption  than 
that  sodety  use  to  have,  and  seemed  desirous  to 
merit  from  the  kiuff  by  dinng  him  service;  but  bad 
not  the  same  conndoiee  he  should  do  it,  as  Us 
master  had.  And  when  he  returned  from  Rome, 
he  brought  nodiing  mth  him  from  the  pope  but 
general  good  wishes  for  the  lung's  restoration,  and 
sharp  complunts  against  canunal  Mazarine  for 
being  deaf  to  all  overtures  of  peace ;  and  that  till 
then  all  attempts  to  serve  his  majesty  would  be 
vain  and  ineffectual  \  and  concerning  any  supply 


of  money,  he  told  the  duke,  that  the  pope  had 
used  the  same  adage  thai  his  predecessor  had  done  ; 
and  so  that  intrigue  was  determined. 

The  rest  and  quiet  that  the  king  proposed  to 
himself  in  this  necessitated  retreat  was  disturbed 
bv  the  impatience  and  activity  of  his  friends  in 
Efngtand ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  majesty's 
commands,  and  injunctions,  not  to  enter  upon  any 
sudden  and  rash  insurrections,  which  could  only 
contribute  to  their  own  ruin,  without  the  least  be- 
nefit or  advantage  to  his  service,  were  so  pricked 
and  Btnn^  by  the  insolence  of  their  enemiea,  and 
the  uneasmees  of  their  own  condition  and  fortune, 
that  they  could  not  rest  They  sent  expreasee 
every  day  to  CtAogut  foe  more  commiadona  and 
instructions,  and  made  an  erroneous  judgment  of 
their  own  strength  and  power,  and  concluded  that 
all  who  hated  the  present  government  would  con- 
cur with  them  to  overthrow  it,  at  least  would  act 
no  part  in  the  defence  of  it.  They  assured  the 
king,  "  that  they  had  made  sufficient  provision  of 
"  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  so  many  persons 
"  engaged  to  appear  upon  any  day  that  should 
"  be  assigned,  that  thev  only  desired  his  majesty 
"  would  appoint  that  day ;  and  that  they  were  so 
"  united,  that  even  the  discovery  before  the  day, 
"  and  the  clapping  up  many  persons  in  prison, 
"  which  they  expected,  should  not  break  tne  de- 
**  sign."  Tne  king  knew  well  enough  they  would 
be  decdved ;  and  that,  though  the  persons  who 
sent  those  expresses  were  very  honest  men,  and 
bad  served  well  in  the  war,  and  were  ready  to 
engage  again,  yet  they  were  not  equal  to  so  gnat 
a  work.  However,  it  was  not  fit  to  discountenance 
or  dishearten  them ;  for,  as  many  of  his  party  were 
too  restless  and  too  active,  so  tnere  were  more  of 
them  remiss  and  lazy,  and  even  abandoned  to  de- 
spair. The  truth  is,  the  unequal  temper  of  those 
who  wished  very  well,  and  the  jealousy,  at  least 
the  want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  made  the 
king's  part  exceeding  difficult.  Very  many  who 
held  correspondence  with  his  maiesty,  and  those 
he  assigned  to  that  office,  would  not  trust  each 
other;  every  body  chose  their  own  knot,  with 
whom  they  would  converse,  and  would  not  com- 
municate with  any  body  elM;  for  wluch  they  had 
too  iust  excuses  from  the  diseoveries  which  were 
maoe  every  day  by  want  of  wit,  as  miKh  as  want 
of  honesty;  and  so  men  were  cast  into  prison,  and 
kept  there,  upon  general  jealousies.  But  this  reser- 
vation, since  ihey  could  not  all  resolve  to  be  quiet, 
proved  very  grievous  to  the  king ;  for  he  could 
not  convert  and  restnun  those  who  were  too  for- 
ward, by  the  counsel  of  those  who  stood  in  a  bet- 
ter light,  and  could  discern  better  what  was  to  be 
done,  because  they  could  not  be  brought  togetlier 
to  confer ;  and  they  who  appeared  to  be  less  des- 
perate were  by  the  others  reproached  with  being 
less  affectionate,  and  to  want  loyalty  as  much  as 
courage :  so  they  who  were  undone  upon  one  and 
the  same  account,  were  oppressed  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  one  and  the  same  enemy,  and  could 
never  hope  for  recovery  but  by  one  and  the  same 
remedy,  grew  to  reproach  and  revile  one  another, 
and  contracted  a  gnatnr  animouty  between  them- 
sdves,  than  against  thdr  common  adversary :  nor 
could  the  king  reconcile  this  distemper,  nor  pre- 
serve himself  from  bang  invaded  by  it. 

Though  the  messengers  who  were  sent  were 
addressed  only  to  the  king  himself,  and  to  the 
chancellor  of  tne  exchequer,  and  were  ao  car^ly 
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concealed,  that  no  notice  was  taken  or  advertise- 
ment  sent  by  the  many  spies,  wbo  were  suborned 
to  give  intelligence  of  any  out  express  that  was 
sent  to  Cologne,  yet  they  had  commonly  some 
friend  or  acquaintance  in  the  court,  with  whom 
thev  conferred ;  and  ever  returned  worse  satisfied 
witn  those  who  made  ohiectionB  agunst  what  they 
propoaed,  or  seemed  to  doubt  that  they  would  not 
be  ^le  to  perform  what  Uiey  to  confidently  pro- 
mued;  and  it  was  tiunight  a  verr  reasonable  oon- 
Tktion  of  a  mim  who  liked  not  the  most  extiava- 
gant  undertaking,  if  he  were  not  ready  to  propose 
a  better :  so  that  his  majesty  thought  fit  often  to 
aeem  to  think  better  of  many  things  promised  than 
in  truth  he  did.  The  messengers,  which  were 
sent  tins  winter  to  Cologne,  (who,  I  say  still,  were 
honest  men,  and  sent  from  those  who  were  such,) 
proposed  to  the  king,  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
"  that  when  they  were  in  arms,  and  had  provided 
"  a  place  where  bis  majesty  might  land  safdy, 
**  he  would  then  be  with  them,  that  there  might 

be  no  dispute  upon  command :"  and  in  the 
si»ing  they  sent  to  him,  "  that  the  day  was  ap- 
*'  pconted,  the  dghteenth  of  April,  when  the  rising 
**  would  be  general,  and  many  places  seized  upon, 
"  and  some  declare  for  the  king,  which  were  in 
"  the  hands  of  the  army:**  ftnr  they  stilt  pretended, 
and  did  beUeve,  **  that  a  part  of  the  army  would 
"  declare  against  Cromwell  at  least,  though  not  for 
"the  king:  that  Kent  was  united  to  a  man; 
*'  Dover-castle  m>uld  he  poBsessedf  and  the  whole 
"  county  in  arms  upon  that  day ;  and  therefore, 
"  that  ms  majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  be  in  some 
"  place,  concealed,  upon  the  sea-coast,  which  it 
"  was  very  easy  for  him  to  be  on  that  day ;  from 
"  whence,  upon  all  bein^  made  good  that  was 
"  undertaken,  and  fiill  notice  given  to  his  majesty 
"  that  it  was  so,  he  might  then,  and  not  before, 
**  transport  himself  to  that  part  which  he  thought 
"  to  be  in  the  best  posture  to  receive  him,  and 
*'  might  give  such  otner  directions  to  the  rest  as 
"  he  found  necessary :"  and  even  all  these  parti- 
culars were  communicated  in  confidence  by  the 
messengers  to  tbrir  friendiirfio  were  near  the  kin^ 
and  who  again  thonriit  it  but  reasonable  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  thor  fhends,  by  letting  them  know 
in  how  happy  a  condition  the  king's  aAirs  were 
in  England ;  and  "  that  his  friends  were  in  so 
"  good  a  posture  throughout  tiie  kingdom,  that 
"  they  feared  not  that  any  discovery  might  be 
"made  to  Cromwell,  being  ready  to  own  and  jus- 
"  tify  their  counsels  with  their  swords  so  that 
all  this  quickly  became  more  than  whispered 
throughout  the  court ;  and,  "  that  the  king  was 
"  only  expected  to  be  nearer  England,  how  dis- 
"  ffuieed  soever,  that  he  might  quickly  put  himself 
'*  mto  the  head  of  the  army  that  would  be  ready 
"  to  receive  him,  whereby  all  emulations  about 
**  command  might  be  prevented,  or  immediately 
**  taken  away ;  and  if  hia  majerty  should  now  neg- 
"  leet  this  opportwiity,  h  might  easily  be  con- 
'*  eluded,  that  either  he  was  betrayed,  or  that  his 
"  counsels  were  conducted  Inr  men  of  very  shallow 
"  capacities  and  understanding." 

How  weakly  and  improlHibly  soever  these  pre- 
parations were  adjusted,  the  day  was  positively 
apiwinted,  and  was  so  near,  at  the  time  when  his 
majesty  had  notice  of  it,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  send  orders  to  contradict  it :  and  he 
foresaw,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  attempted 
wtthoot  success,  it  would  be  imputed  to  his  not 
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being  at  a  distance  near  enough  to  countenance  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ndther  difficult  nor 
hazardous  to  his  majesty,  to  remove  that  reproach, 
and  to  be  in  a  place  m)m  whence  he  might  ad- 
vance if  there  were  cause,  or  retire  back  to  (moom, 
if  therewere  nothing  to  do;  and  all  this  with  so 
little  noise,  that  his  absence  should  scarce  be  taken 
notice  of.  Hereupon,  the  messenger  returned 
with  the  king's  t^)probiition  of  the  dav,  and  direc- 
tion, "that,  as  soon  as  the  day  should  be  past,  an 
"  express  should  be  ctiiected  to  Flushing  at  the 
"  ugn  of  the  dltj  of  Rouen,"  (a  known  inn  in 
tiiat  town,)  "  to  intiuire  for  an  Englishman," 
{  (whose  name  was  given  Um,)  "who  shoald  be 
*'  able  to  inform  him,  whither  ne  should  r^nir  to 
"  apeak  with  the  king." 

Before  the  messenger's  departure,  or  the  king's 
resolution  was  taken,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  wno 
was  always  jealous  that  somebody  would  be  gene- 
ral before  him,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  general 
disposition  and  resolution  to  be  in  arms,  desired 
the  king,  "  that  he  would  permit  him  to  go  over 
in  disgmse,  to  the  end,  that  finding  his  way  to 
"  London,  which  was  very  easy,  he  might,  upon 
"  advising  with  the  principal  povons  engaged,  of 
"  whom  there  was  none  who  had  not  beien  com- 
"  manded  by  him,  or  was  not  inferior  to  him  in 
"  command,  asdst  them  in  tiinr  enterprise,  and 
"  make  the  best  of  tlu^  foiee  which  toey  could 
"  bring  toge&er:  and  if  he  found  that  they  were 
"  not  in  truth  competentiy  provided  to  sustain  the 
"  first  shock,  he  mij^t,  by  ms  advice  and  autho- 
"  rity,  compose  them  to  expect  a  better  conjunc- 
"  ture,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  over  all  incon- 
"  siderate  attempts;  and  tiiere  would  be  littie  danger 
"  in  his  withdrawing  back  again  to  his  majesty." 

With  tliis  errand  the  earl  left  Cologne,  under 
pretence  of  pursuing  his  business  with  the  German 
princes,  upon  the  donative  of  the  diet ;  for  which 
he  lued  to  make  many  journeys ;  and  nobody  sus- 

Eected  that  he  was  gone  upon  any  other  design. 
'Ut  when  he  came  into  Flanders,  he  was  not  at 
all  reserved ;  but  in  the  hours  of  good  fellowehip, 
whicdi  was  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  nigb^ 
communicated  nie  purpose  to  any  body  he  did  oe- 
lieve  would  keep  him  company,  and  run  the  same 
hazard  wiA  1^;  md  findii^^  sir  Joseph  Wag- 
stafiT,  who  had  served  die  king  m  the  last  war  very 
honestly,  and  was  then  wattdung  at  the  sea-coast 
to  take  tiie  first  opportunity  to  transport  himself 
as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  the  general  insurrec- 
tion, (which  all  letters  to  all  places  mentioned  as  a 
matter  resolved  on,)  Rochester  frankly  declared  to 
him  what  he  was  going  about :  so  they  hired  a 
bark  at  Dunkirk ;  and,  without  any  misadventure, 
found  themselves  in  safety  together  at  Ix)ndon : 
but  many  of  those  who  shouldliave  been  in  arms 
were  seized  upon,  and  secured  in  several  prisons. 

The  messenger  being  despatched,  the  king,  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  to 
be  near  at  the  day,  left  Colt^ne  verjr  eariy  in  the 
morning,  attended  only  by  the  marqms  of  Ormond, 
and  one  groom  to  look  to  their  horses:  nor  was  it 
known  to  any  body,  but  to  the  chuicellor  and  the 
secretary  Nicholas,  whither  the  king  was  gone, 
they  making  such  relations  to  inquisitive  people, 
as  they  thought  fit.  The  day  before  the  king  went, 
sir  Jonn  Mennes*  and  John  Nicholas,  eldest  son 
to  the  secretary,  were  sent  into  Zealand,  to  stay 
there  till  they  should  receive  farther  orders ;  the 
fomer  of  tliem  being  the  penm  desigDed  to  be 
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at  the  sign  of  the  Roueo  in  Flushing,  and  the 
other  to  be  near  to  prepare  any  thing  for  the  king's 
hand  that  shonid  be  found  ncMssary,  and  to  ktJen 
the  dpbersi  both  iA  them  persons  (tf  undoubted 
fidelity. 

There  was  a  gentlonan  who  lired  in  Middle- 
burg,  and  of  one  of  the  beat  femiliea  and  the  best 
fortune  there,  who  had  married  an  English  lady, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the 

aueen  of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  daughter  <^  agen- 
eman  of  a  very  noble  family,  who  had  been  long 
an  officer  m  Holknd.  The  king  trad  made  this 
Dutchman  a  baronet ;  and  some,  who  were  nearly 
acquainted  mth  him,  were  confident  that  his  ma* 
jesty  nught  secretly  repose  himself  in  his  house, 
without  any  notice  taken  of  him,  as  long  as  it 
would  be  necessary  fcNr  him  to  be  concealed.  And 
hie  majesty  being  first  assiuvd  of  this,  made  his 
ionmey  directly  thither,  in  the  manner  mentioned 
before;  and  being  rec^ved,  as  he  expected,  in 
lliat  bou^  he  gave  present  notice  to  nr  John 
Mennes  and  Mr.  Nidwhs,  tiiafr  they  mi^t  know 
whi&er  to  resort  to  Ins  nuyesty  upon  any  occasion. 
Upon  his  first  arrival  there,  he  received  intelli- 
gence, "that  the  messenger  who  had  been  de- 
*'  spatched  from  Cologne,  met  with  cross  winds 
"  and  accidents  in  his  return,  which  had  been 
"  his  misfortune  Ukewise  in  hia  journey  thither; 
*'  80  that  he  came  not  so  soon  to  London  as  waa 
"expected;  whereupon  some  conceived  that  the 
"  king  did  not  approve  the  day,  and  therefore  ez- 
**  cused  themselves  &om  appearing  at  the  time ; 

others  were  weU  content  with  the  excuse,  hanng 
"  discerned,  with  the  approach  of  the  day,  that 
*'  they  had  embarked  themselvea  in  a  design  of 
"  mine  difficulty  than  waa  at  first  ^i|wehend«dj 
**  and  snne  were  actually  sdzed  upon,  and  im- 
"  niisoned,  by  which  they  were  incapable  of  per- 
"lomung  thdr  {Htnuise."  Though  this  disap- 
p(nntment  confirmed  the  king  in  his  former  belief, 
that  nothmg  solid  could  resuU  from  such  a  gra«^ 
combination ;  vet  he  thought  it  fit,  now  he  waa  in 
a  post  where  ne  might  securely  rest,  to  expect 
what  the  earl  of  Rochester's  presence,  of  whose 
being  in  London  he  was  advertised,  might  pro- 
duce. And  by  this  time  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  according  to  order,  waa  come  to  Breda ; 
from  whence  he  every  day  might  hear  from,  and 
send  to  the  king. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  manifestation  of  the 
universal  prejudice  and  aversion  in  the  whole 
kingdom  towards  Cromwell  and  his  government, 
than  that  there  conld  be  aomanydeeipis  and  con- 
•piiuaes  against  him,  which  were  communicated 
to  so  many  men,  and  that  such  dgnal  and  notori- 
ous persons  could  resort  to  London,  and  remain 
there,  without  any  such  information  or  discovery, 
as  might  enable  him  to  cause  them  to  be  appre- 
hends ;  there  being  nobody  intent  and  zealous  to 
make  any  such  discoveries,  but  such  whose  trade 
it  waa  for  great  wages  to  give  him  those  informa- 
tions, who  seldom  care  whether  what  they  iuform 
be  true  or  no.  The  earl  of  Rochester  consulted 
with  great  freedom  in  London  with  the  king's 
friends ;  and  found  that  the  persons  imprisoned 
were  only  taken  upon  general  euspicion,  and  as 
bein^  known  to  be  of  that  party,  not  upon  any 
particular  discovery  of  what  they  desired  or  in- 
tended to  do ;  and  that  the  same  smnt  still  pos- 
sessed those  who  were  at  liberty.  The  de^n  in 
Kent  appeued  not  reasonable,  at  least  not  to  b^n  t 


upon ;  but  he  was  persuaded,  (and  he  was  very 
credtdous,)  that  in  the  north  there  was  a  founda- 
tion of  strong  hopes,  and  a  party  ready  to  appear 
powerful  enough  to  possess  themsdves  of  York ; 
nor  had  the  army  many  troops  in  those  parts.  In 
the  west  hkewise  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong 
comlnnation,  in  which  many  gentlemen  were  en- 
gaged, whose  ^ents  were  then  in  London,  and 
were  exceedingly  importunate  to  have  a  day  as- 
signed, and  desired  no  more,  than  that  sir  Joseph 
Wagataff  might  be  authorized  to  be  in  the  head  of 
them;  who  had  been  well  known  to  them;  and 
he  was  as  ready  to  engage  with  them.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  liked  the  countenance  of  the  north 
better;  and  sent  Marmaduke  Darcy,  a  gallant 
gentleman,  and  nobly  aUied  in  those  parts,  to  pre- 
pare the  party  there;  and  appointed  a  day  and 
place  for  the  rendezvous ;  and  promised  to  be 
nimself  there ;  and  was  contented  that  sir  Joseph 
WagstafiT  shonid  go  into  the  west;  who,  upon 
conference  with  those  ti  that  countrr,  likewise 
appointed  Uieir  raidesvous  upom  a  fixed  day,  to  bo 
within  two  miles  of  Salisbn^.  It  waa  an  argu- 
ment that  they  had  no  mean  oinnion  of  thor 
strength,  that  they  appointed  to  appear  that  very 
day  when  the  judges  were  to  keep  their  assizes  in 
that  dty,  and  where  the  sheriff  and  principal  gen- 
tiemen  of  the  county  were  obhged  to  give  th^ 
attendance.  Of  both  these  resolutions  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  who  knew  were  the  king  was,  took 
care  to  advertise  his  majesty :  who,  from  hence, 
had  his  former  faint  hopes  renewed;  and  in  a 
short  time  after  they  were  so  improved,  that  he 
thought  of  nothing  more,  than  how  he  might  with 
the  greatest  secreey  transport  himself  into  Eng- 
land ;  for  which  he  did  expect  a  sndden  occasion. 

Joseph  Wagstaff  had  been  fmnerly  major 
general  of  the  foot  in  the  kiiw*8  western  army,  a 
man  generally  beloved;  and  uough  he  was  rather 
for  execution  than  counsel,  a  stout  man,  who 
looked  not  far  before  him;  yet  he  had  a  great 
companionableness  in  his  nature,  which  exceed- 
ingly prevailed  with  those,  who,  in  the  intermis- 
sion of  fighting,  loved  to  spend  their  time  in  jolUtv 
and  mirth.  He,  as  soon  as  the  day  was  appointed, 
left  London,  and  went  to  some  of  his  friends* 
houses  in  the  country,  near  the  place,  that  he 
might  assist  the  preparations  as  much  as  was 
possible.  Those  of  Hampshire  were  not  so  punc- 
tual at  thdr  own  rendezvous,  as  to  be  present  at 
that  near  Salisbury  at  the  hour ;  however.  Wag- 
staff,  and  they  of  Wiltshire,  appeared  according 
to  expectation.  Penruddock,  a  gentleman  of  a 
&ir  fortune,  and  great  zeal  and  fbrwardoess  in  the 
service  Hugh  Grove,  and  other  persons  of  con- 
diti<m,  were  there  with  a  body  of  near  two  hun- 
dred horse  well  armed,  which,  th^  presumed, 
would  every  day  be  improved  upon  the  access  of 
those  who  had  engaged  themselves  in  the  western 
association,  et^ecially  after  the  fame  of  their  b«ng 
up,  and  effecting  any  thing,  should  come  to  their 
ears.  They  accounted  that  they  were  already 
strong  enough  to  visit  Salisbury  in  all  its  present 
lustre,  knowing  that  they  had  many  friends  there, 
and  reckoning  that  all  who  were  not  ag^nst  them, 
were  for  them ;  and.that  they  should  there  increase 
their  numbers  both  in  foot  and  horse ;  with  which 
the  town  then  abounded  :  nor  did  their  computa- 
tion and  conjecture  fail  them.  They  entered  the 
dty  about  five  of  the  dock  in  the  morning :  they 
appoint^  some  officers,  of  which  they  had  plenty. 
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to  cause  all  the  Btablee  to  be  locked  up,  that  all 
the  horses  might  be  at  their  devotion ;  others,  to 
break  open  the  gaola,  that  all  there  might  attend 
their  benefactors.  The7  kept  a  good  body  of 
horse  upon  the  market-place,  to  encounter  all  op- 
position ;  and  gave  orderto  apprehend  the  judges 
and  the  sheriff,  who  were  yet  in  their  beds,  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  market-place  with  their  several 
commissions,  not  caring  to  seize  upon  the  per- 
sons of  any  others. 

All  this  was  done  inth  eo  little  noise  or  dis- 
order, as  if  the  town  had  been  all  of  one  mind. 
They  irtio  were  mthin  doors,  except  they  were 
commanded  to  come  oat.  stayed  still  there,  bong 
more  desinms  to  hear  than  to  Bee  what  was  done; 
very  many  being  well  pleased,  and  not  willing  that 
others  should  discern  it  in  their  countenance. 
When  the  judges  were  brought  out  in  their  robes, 
and  hmnbfy  produced  their  comnussions,  and  the 
sheriff  likewise,  Wagstaff  resolved,  after  he  had 
caused  the  king  to  be  proclaimed,  to  cause  them 
all  thrra  to  he  hanged,  (who  were  half  dead 
already,)  having  well  considered,  with  the  policy 
which  men  in  such  actions  are  naturally  possessed 
with,  how  he  himself  should  he  used  if  he  were 
under  their  hands,  choosing  therefore  to  he  before- 
hand with  them.  But  be  having  not  thought  fit 
to  deliberate  this  beforehand  with  his  fiiends, 
triuxeby  thrir  scrupulous  consciences  might  hare 
been  confirmed,  many  of  the  country  gentlemen 
were  so  startled  with  this  proposition,  that  they 
protested  against  it ;  and  poor  Penruddock  was 
so  pasdonate  to  preserve  vuax  lires,  as  if  works 
of  this  natore  comd  be  done  by  halves,  that  the 
major  general  durst  not  persist  in  it;  but  was 
prevailed  with  to  dismiss  the  judges,  and,  having 
taken  their  commissions  firom  them,  to  oblige 
them  upon  another  occasion  to  remember  to 
whom  they  owed  their  lives,  resolving  still  to  bang 
the  sheriff;  who  positively,  though  humbly,  and 
with  many  tears,  refosed  to  proclaim  the  king; 
which  being  otherwise  done,  they  likewise  pre- 
Tuled  with  nim  rather  to  keep  the  sheriff  ahve, 
and  to  carry  him  vrith  them  to  redeem  an  honester 
man  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  This 
seemed  an  ill  omen  to  thar  fnture  agreement,  and 
cnbmisrion  to  the  commands  of  their  general ;  nor 
was  the  tender-heartedness  so  general,  but  that 
very  many  of  the  gentlemen  were  much  scan^ 
lized  at  it,  both  as  it  was  a  contradiction  to  iheir 
commander  in  chief;  and  as  it  would  have  been  a 
seasonable  act  of  severity  to  have  cemented  those 
to  perseverance  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  have 
kept  them  from  entertuning  any  hopes  but  in  the 
shyness  of  their  swords. 

lae  noise  of  this  action  was  very  great  both  in 
and  out  of  the  kingdom,  whither  it  was  quickly 
sent.  "Without  doubt  it  was  a  hold  enterprise,  and 
might  have  produced  wonderful  effects,  if  it  had 
been  prosecuted  with  the  same  resolution,  or  the 
same  rashness,  it  was  entered  into.  All  that  was 
reasonable  in  the  general  contrivance  of  insurrec- 
tion and  commotion  over  the  whole  kingdom,  was 
fbnnded  upon  a  supposition  of  the  diviuon  and 
fiuition  in  tiie  army;  which  was  known  to  be  so 
great,  that  Grom\inBll  durst  not  draw  the  whole 
army  to  a  general  renttezvous,  out  of  apprehension 
^lat,  when  they  should  once  meet  together,  he 
should  no  longer  be  master  of  them,  ^d  thence 
it  was  concluded,  that,  if  there  were  in  any  one 
place  such  a  body  brought  u>gt^hfst  as  migbt  oblige 


Cromwell  to  make  the  army,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  to  march,  there  would  at  hast  be  no  dis- 
position in  them  to  fight  to  strengthen  his  autho- 
rity, which  they  abhorred.  And  many  did  at  that 
time  believe,  that  if  they  had  remained  with  that 
party  at  Salisbury  for  some  days,  which  they 
might  well  have  done  without  any  disturbance, 
their  numbers  would  have  much  mcreased,  and 
their  friends  farther  west  must  have  been  prepared 
to  receive  them,  when  their  retreat  had  been  neces- 
sary hy  a  stronger  part  of  the  army's  marching 
against  them.  Cromwell  himself  was  amazed; 
he  knew  well  the  distemper  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  his  army,  and  now  when  he  saw  such  a  body 
^thocd  together  without  anynois^  that  durst  in 
die  middle  of  the  kinf^om  enter  into  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  it,  i^ien  nis  judges  and  all  the  civil 
power  of  that  county  was  in  it,  and  take  them  pri- 
soners, and  proclaim  the  Idi^  in  a  time  of  full 
peace,  and  when  no  man  durst  eo  much  as  name 
him  but  with  a  reproach,  he  could  not  imagine, 
that  such  an  enterprise  could  be  xmdertaken  with- 
out a  universal  conspiracy;  in  which  his  own 
army  could  not  be  innocent ;  and  therefore  knew 
not  now  to  trust  them  together.  But  all  this  ap- 
prehension vanished,  when  it  was  known,  that 
within  four  or  five  hours  after  they  had  performed 
this  exploit,  they  left  the  town  with  very  small 
increase  or  addition  to  their  numbers. 

The  tntth  is,  they  did  nothing  rraolutely  after 
tiidr  first  action;  and  were  in  such  disorder  and 
discontent  between  themselves,  that  irithout  stay- 
ing for  their  friends  out  of  Hampshire,  (who  were, 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred  horse, 
upon  their  way,  and  would  have  been  at  Salisbury 
that  night,)  upon  pretence  that  they  were  expected 
in  Dorsetshire,  they  left  the  town,  and  took  the 
sheriff  with  them,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  but  were  so  weary  of  their  day's  labour, 
and  their  watching  the  night  before,  that  they 
grew  less  in  love  with  what  they  were  about,  and 
differed  again  amongst  themselves  about  the 
sheriff;  whom  many  desired  to  he  presently  re- 
leased i  and  that  party  carried  it  in  hope  of  recdv- 
ing  good  offices  afterwards  from  him.  In  this 
manner  they  continued  on  their  march  westward. 
They  from  Hampshire,  and  other  places,  who  were 
behmd  them,  being  angry  for  their  leaving  Salis- 
bury,  would  not  fbUov,  mit  scattered  themselves ; 
and  they  who  were  before  them,  and  beard  in  what 
disorder  they  had  left  Wiltshire,  likewise  dispers- 
ed :  60  that  after  they  had  continued  thar  journey 
into  Devonshire,  witnout  meeting  any  who  would 
join  with  them,  horse  and  men  were  so  tired  for 
want  of  meat  and  sleep,  that  one  single  troop  of 
horse,  inferior  in  number,  and  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  no  credit  in  the  war.  being  in  those  parts 
by  chance,  followed  them  at  a  distance,  tiU  they 
were  eo  spent,  that  he  r^her  entreated  than  com- 
pelled them  to  deliver  themselves;  some,  and 
amongst  those  Wagstaff,  quitted  their  horses,  and 
foundshelter  in  some  honest  men's  houses;  where 
they  were  concnled  tiU  opportunity  served  to 
transport  them  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
where  they  arrived  safely.  But  Mr.  Penruddock, 
Mr.  Grove,  and  most  ot  the  rest,  were  taken  pri- 
soners, upon  promise  ^ven  by  the  officer  that  their 
lives  should  be  saved ;  which  they  quickly  found 
he  had  no  authority  to  make  good.  For  Crom- 
well no  sooner  heard  of  his  cheap  victory,  than  be 
sent  jud{^  away  mth  a  new  commission  of  oyo- 
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and  terminer,  and  order  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
Mrerity  agunat  the  offenders.  Bat  Roles,  his 
chief  justice,  who  had  so  luckily  escaped  at  Salis- 
bury,had  not  recorered  the  fright ;  and  would  no 
more  look  those  men  in  the  face  who  had  dealt  so 
kindly  with  him;  but  expressly  refused  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  aernce,  raising  some  scruples  in 
pouit  of  law,  whether  the  men  could  be  legally 
condemned ;  tqwn  which  Cromwell,  shortly  after, 
turned  him  out  of  his  office,  having  found  others 
who  executed  his  commands.  Penruddock  and 
Grore  lost  their  beads  at  Exeter;  and  others  were 
hanged  thrav;  who  having  recovered  the  feintness 
they  were  in  when  they  rendered,  died  with  great 
courage  and  resolution,  professing  tb^  duty  and 
lojralty  to  the  king  :  many  were  sent  to  Salisbury, 
and  tried  and  executed  there,  in  the  place  where 
they  had  so  lately  triumphed ;  and  some  who  were 
condemned,  where  there  were  fathers,  and  sons, 
and  brothers,  that  the  butchery  might  impear  with 
iome  remorse,  were  reprieved,  and  idiC  and  sent 
daves  to  the  Barbadoes;  where  their  treabnent 
was  such,  that  few  of  them  ever  returned  into  their 
own  country.  Hiiu  this  little  fire,  which  probably 
might  have  kindled  and  inflamed  all  the  kingdom, 
was  for  the  present  extinguished  in  the  west;  and 
Cromwell  secured  without  the  help  of  bis  army; 
which  he  saw,  by  the  countenance  it  then  shewed 
when  tiiev  thought  he  should  have  use  of  them, 
it  was  lugh  time  to  reform;  and  in  that  he  resolved 
to  use  no  longer  delay. 

The  design  of  the  north,  which  was  thought  to 
be  much  better  prepared  and  provided  for,  made 
leea  noise,  and  expind  more  peaceably.  The  earl 
of  Rochester,  who  saw  danger  at  a  distance  with 
great  courage,  and  looked  upon  it  less  resolutely 
when  it  was  nearer,  made  his  journey  from  London, 
with  a  friend  or  two,  into  Yorkshire  at  the  time 
appointed ;  and  found  such  an  appearance  of  geu- 
tmnen  upon  the  place,  as  might  very  well  have 
deserved  nis  patience.  It  appeued  there  bad  been 
some  mistake  in  the  notice  that  had  been  f^ven, 
and  they  who  did  appear,  undertook  for  many  who 
were  at»ent,  that,  if  he  would  appoint  another 
short  day  for  a  rendezvous,  be  should  be  well 
attended.  Marmaduke  Darcy  had  spent  his  time 
very  well  amongst  them,  and  found  tnem  well  dis- 
posed, and  there  could  be  no  danger  in  staying 
the  time  proposed,  many  of  them  having  houses, 
where  he  might  be  well  concealed,  and  the  country 
generally  wished  well  to  the  king,  and  to  those 
who  concerned  themselves  in  his  aSairs.  But  he 
took  manv  exceptions ;  complained,  as  if  they  had 
deceived  nim ;  and  asked  many  questions,  which 
were  rather  reasonable  than  seasonable,  and  which 
would  have  furnished  reasons  against  entering 
noon  ibe  dengn,  vdiich  were  not  to  be  urged  now 
Wtien  diey  were  to  execute,  and  when  indeed  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  retire.  He  had  Hot  yet  heard 
of  the  ill  success  at  Salisbury;  yet  he  did  not 
think  the  force  which  the  genUemen  were  confident 
thev  could  draw  together,  before  they  could  meet 
with  any  o|^poation,  sufficient  to  enter  upon  any 
action,  that  was  like  to  be  dangerous  in  the  end : 
so  be  resolved  to  stav  no  longer ;  the  genUemen 
being  as  much  troubled  that  he  had  come  at  all ; 
they  parted  with  little  goodwill  to  each  other,  the 
earl  returning  throughby-  roads  to  Ix)ndon,  which 
was  the  securest  ph^,  from  whence  he  gave  the 
king  notice  of  the  hopelessness  of  ai^rs.  If  he 
had  not  been  a  maa  very  fortunate  in  disguises. 


he  could  never  have  escaped  so  many  perambula- 
tions. For  as  he  was  the  least  wary  in  making 
his  journeys  in  safe  hours,  so  he  departed  very 
unwillingly  from  all  places  where  there  was  good 
eating  and  drinking ;  and  entered  into  conferences 
with  any  strangers  he  met,  or  joined  with. 

When  he  retamed  from  the  north,  he  lodged  at 
Aylesbury ;  and  having  been  observed  to  lida  out 
of  the  way  in  a  large  ground,  not  &r  from  the 
town,  of  which  be  seemed  to  take  some  survey, 
and  had  asked  many  questions  of  a  country  fellow 
who  was  there,  (that  ground  in  truth  belonging  to 
his  own  wife,)  uie  next  justice  of  peace  had  notice 
of  it ;  who  being  a  man  devoted  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  that  country  very  ill  affecteaalways 
to  the  king,  and  the  news  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
proclamation  therenpon,  having  put  all  men  upon 
their  guard,  came  himself  to  the -inn  where  the 
earl  was  ;  and  being  informed,  that  there  were  only 
two  gentlemen  above  at  supper,  (for  sir  Nicholas 
Armorer  was  likewise  with  tne  earl,  and  had  ac- 
companied him  in  that  journey,)  he  went  into  the 
stahlsj;  and  upon  new  of  the  horses  fimmd  they 
were  tlw  same  nhich  had  been  observed  in  the 
ground.  Utejustice  commanded  the  keqier  of 
uie  inn,  one  Cmvy,  who,  besides  that  he  was  a 
person  notoriously  affected  to  the  government,  was 
likewise  an  officer,  "  that  he  sbuDuld  not  suffer 
"  those  horses,  nor  the  persons  to  whom  they  be- 
"  longed,  to  go  out  of  the  house,  till  he,  the  said 
"  justice,  came  thither  in  the  morning ;  when  he 
"  would  examine  the  gentlemen,  who  they  were. 
"  and  from  whence  they  came."  The  earl  was 
quickly  advertised  of  all  that  passed  below,  and 
enough  apprehensive  of  what  must  follow  in  the 
mormng.  Whereupon  be  presently  sent  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  nobody  Wng  present 
but  Us  companion,  he  told  him,  "  he  would  put 
"  his  life  into  his  hands;  wluch  he  might  destroy 
'*  or  preserve :  that  he  could  get  nothmg  1^  the 
"  one,  but  by  the  other  he  shomd  have  profit,  and 
"  the  good  will  ftf  mmj  friends,  who  might  be 
"  able  to  do  him  good."  Then  be  told  him  who 
he  was ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  more  benefit  that 
he  might  receive  hereafter,  he  gave  him  thirty  or 
forty  Jacobus's,  and  a  fcdr  gold  chain,  which  was 
more  worth  to  be  sold  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
Whether  the  man  was  moved  by  the  reward,  which 
he  might  have  possessed  without  deserving  it,  or 
by  generosity,  or  by  wisdom  and  foresight,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  a  very  good  understanding,  and 
might  consider  the  chaises  which  followed  after, 
and  in  which  this  service  proved  of  advantage  to 
him,  he  did  resolve  to  permit  and  contrive  tbrir 
escape ;  und  though  he  thought  fit  to  be  account- 
abk  to  the  justice  fox  thdr  £>rses,  yet  he  caused 
two  o^ier,  as  good  for  their  purpose,  of  his  own, 
to  be  made  ready  by  a  trusty  servant  in  another 
stable;  who,  about  midnight,  conducted  them 
into  London-way;  which  put  them  in  safety. 
The  innkeeper  was  visited  in  the  morning  by  the 
jiistice ;  whom  be  carried  into  the  stable,  where 
the  horses  still  stood,  he  having  bUII  kept  the  key 
in  his  own  pocket,  not  making  any  doubt  of  the 

Eersons  whilst  be  kept  their  horses ;  but  the  inn- 
eeper  confessed  they  were  escaped  out  of  his 
house  in  the  ni^ht,  how  or  whither  he  could  not 
imagine.  The  justice  threatened  loud ;  but  the 
innkeeper  was  of  that  unquestionable  fidelity,  and 
gave  such  daily  demonstration  of  his  affection  to 
the  commonwealth,  that  Cromwell  more  suspected 
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the  connivance  of  the  justice,  (who  ought  not  to  I  his  conversation.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  had 
have  deferred  the  examination  of  the  persons  till  [  store  of  good  clothes,  and  plenty  of  money;  which, 
the  morning,)  than  the  int^rityof  a  man  bo  well  with  the  memory  of  his  father,  easily  introduced 


known  as  the  innkeeper  was.   *rh  e  earl  remained 
in  London  whitet  the  inquiry  was  warm  and  im- 
portunate, and  afterwardB  easily  procored  a  pas- 
sage for  Flanders ;  and  bo  returned  to  Cologne. 
As  toon  as  the  kiiur  received  advettisement  of 


him,  and  made  him  acceptable  to  the  company 
that  was  there.  He  knew  most  of  the  kmg^s 
party  in  Ehigland,  and  spoke  as  if  ha  were  much 
trusted  by  them,  and  held  correspondence  widi 
them;  and  had  every  week  the  Diumal,  and  the 


the  i&  mecessea  in  Enghmd,  and  that  all  their  |  news  of  London,  which  seldom  else  came  so  far 
hopes  were  for  the  present  blasted  there,  he  Idt '  as  Golcsne.  He  aasodated  himself  most  with  the 
"  *  "     '  '      '  good  f^ws,  and  eat  in  their  company,  bdngwdl 

provided  for  the  expense.  Byd^rees, he  insinu- 
ated himsdf  with  the  earl  of  Kocnester,  and  told 
him,  "  that  all  the  kii^^s  party  looked  upon  him 
"  as  the  general  who  must  govern  and  command 
"  them ;  for  which  they  were  very  impatient :  that 
"  he  himseJf  would  be  ready  to  run  his  fortune, 
"  and  attend  him  into  England;  and  that  he  had 
"  two  hundred  good  men  listed,  who  would  appear 
"  well  mounted  and  armed,  whenever  he  should 
"  require  them ;  and  that  he  knew  where  good 
"  sums  of  money  lay  ready  to  be  applied  to  that 
'*  service."  The  euA  was  ravished  with  this  dis- 
course,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  firom 
heaven  to  advance  his  designs ;  and  asked  him, 
**  whether  he  had  been  mth  the  chancellor  of  the 
"  exchequer,  and  communicated  all  tiiis  to  hira  i"' 
He  said.  "  he  had,  at  his  first  coming  to  town, 
"waited  upon  the  chancellor;  and  intended  to 
"  have  spoken  of  this,  and  much  more  than  he 
"le  had  been  vacant,  or  will- 
seemed  to  him  too  reserved ; 
•w^ch  he  imputed  then  to  some  business  that 
"  possessed  him,  and  therefore  made  him  a  second 
"  visit;  when  he  found  him  with  the  same  wari- 
"  ness,  and  without  a  desire  to  be  informed  by 
"  htm  concerning  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom ;  so 
"  that  he  resolved  to  visit  him  no  more?' 

In  the  end,  he  told  the  earl.  "  that  he  would 
**  impart  a  secret  to  him  of  the  last  importance, 
and  irfiich  he  had  not  vet  had  opportunity  to 
**  infiinn  the  king  of,and,  ne  did  beheve,  it  would 
'*  be  the  same  tiung  to  impart  it  to  his  lordship  as 
"  to  hu  majesty  himself:  the  sum  was,  that  he 
"  was  trusted  by  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke, 
"  whose  auctions  were  entire  for  his  majesty,  to 
"  assure  the  king  of  the  same ;  and  that  thoiwh  it 
"  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  the  head- 
**  and  beginning  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  ad^ 
"  vance  it  as  much  as  if  he  were  there  in  person ; 
"  and  because  he  knew  the  west  was  better  pre- 
"  pared  to  begin  the  work  than  any  other  part  of 
"  the  kingdom,  he  had  caused  three  thousand 
"  pounds  to  be  laid  aside,  and  kept  ready  at  Wil- 
"  ton,  which  should  be  delivered  to  any  man,  who, 
"  in  the  king's  name,  should  require  it  of  such  a 
"  man,"  (naming  a  person,  who  was  known  to  be 
much  trusted  by  that  earl,)  "  upon  deUvery  of  a 
private  token  he  produced  out  of  his  pocket," 


Zealand,  and,  returning  by  Breda,  stayed  in  a  dorp 
near  the  town,  till  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
attended  him ;  and  then  retomed  with  all  speed 
to  Cologne;  where  his  little  court  was  qmcldy 
gathered  together  again,  and  better  dispraed  to 
sit  still,  and  expect  God's  own  time.  His  majesty 
was  exceedingly  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  so  many 
honest  gentl^en  iu  England,  who  had  engaged 
themselves  so  desperately,  not  only  without,  but 
expressly  against  his  majesty's  judgment :  and  he 
was  the  more  troubled,  because  he  was  from  several 
of  his  friends  from  thence  advertised,  "  that  all 
"  his  coonsels  were  diacovned ;  and  that  Orom- 
**  well  had  perfect  inteUigenee  of  whatsoever  his 
**  majesty  rescdved  to  do,  and  of  sll  he  said  lum- 
•*  sw;  80  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  any  body 
**  to  correspond  with  him,  or  to  meddle  in  liis 
"  afl^rs  or  concernments :  that  his  coming  into 
"  Zealand,  and  his  continuance  there,  was  known 
"  to  Cromwell,  wi^  aU  the  particnlan  of  hii  mo- 
"  tion ;  that  many  persons  of  condition  were  seised  "  had  yet  spoken,  if  he 
"upon,  and  impnsoned  for  having  a  design  to!  "ingtohear:  huthesc 
"  possess  themselves  of  some  towns,  and  places  of 
"strength;  which  intelligence  could  not  he  given 
*'  but  uom  Cologne;"  implying,  "that  the  mis- 
*'  carriage  in  all  Uie  last  designs  proceeded  wholly 
"  from  me  treason  of  some  persons  near  his  ma- 
**  jesty."  The  kin^  did  not  at  all  wonder  that 
Cromwell,  and  his  instruments,  took  great  pains 
to  make  it  generally  be  bdieved,  that  they  knew 
aU  that  was  reaolved  or  thought  of  at  Cologne ; 
but  that  any  men  who  were  mdly  devtited  to  his 
•ernce,  and  who  had  kindness  snd  esteem  for  a& 
those  who  were  trusted  by  his  m^es^,  should  he 
wrought  upon  to  hc^eve  those  repmrts,  rtsy  much 
distnthed  hnn. 

Whilst  he  was  in  this  agony,  and  umnediately 
after  Ins  return  to  Cologne,  a  discovery  was  made 
of  a  villainy,  that  made  him  excuse  his  friends  in 
England  for  their  jealousy,  and  yet  composed  his 
own  mind  from  any  fear  of  bang  oetrayed,  it  being 
an  imposture  of  such  a  nature,  as  was  dangerous 
and  ridiculous  together.  There  was  one  Manning, 
a  proper  young  gentleman,  bred  a  Roman  cathohc 
in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  whose 
page  he  had  been.  His  &ther,  of  that  religion 
likemse,  had  been  a  eokmel  in  the  king's  army ; 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Alresford;  where 
this  young  man,  bong  then  a  youth,  was  hurt,  and 


mainied  in  the  left  arm  and  shonlder.  This  gen-  (w^ch  was  a  clean  piece  of  paper,  sealed  with 
tleman  came  to  Cologne  shortly  after  the  king  three  impressions  of  an  antique  head  in  hard  wax,) 
came  thither  first,  and  pretended,  "that  he  had  .  "  which,"  he  said,  "the  earl  required  him  to  pre- 
"  sold  the  incumbered  fortune  his  father  had  left  ^  "  sent  to  the  king  when  he  thought  it  might  be 
"  him;  upon  which,  he  had  enough  to  mdntain  '  "  seasonable."  He  added,  "  that  he  would  be 
"  him,  and  resolved  to  spend  it  in  w^ting  upon  "  glad  to  be  himself  in  that  first  engagement,  and 
"  the  king,  till  his  majesty  should  be  able  to  raise  "  so  to  be  present  when  that  token  should  be 
"  an  army;  in  which  "he  hoped  to  have  an  oppor-  delivered ;  yet  he  considered,  that  he  was  not 
tunity  to  revenge  his  father's  blood ;"  with  many  \  "  enough  known  to  have  such  a  secret  imparled 


discourses  of  that  nature ;  and  he  brought  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Earles  from  his  uncle  Manning,  who  was 
irell  known  to  him,  to  commend  his  nephew  to 


"  to  hun,  as  the  time  of  such  an  action  ought 
"  to  be ;  and  therefore,  if  it  pleased  the  king, 
"  lie  woiild  presently  deliva-  that  token  into  hu 
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"  lordship's  hands ;  who,  be  vas  cotafident^  would 

be  the  first  that  would  have  oj^rtumity  to 
*'  employ  it." 

The  earl  had  the  jonmey  then  in  hia  head, 
which  he  made  shortly  after ;  and  tbought  such  a 
treasure  as  this  would  much  advance  tna  service. 
He  made  haste  to  inform  the  king  of  the  whole, 
that  he  might  have  his  approbation  to  receive  the 
token.  To  that  purpose,  he  brought  the  man  to 
the  king;  who  had  never  before  taken  other  no- 
tice of  him,  than  for  his  bringing  the  Diurnal  con- 
stantly to  be  read  to  hia  m^esty  after  (^nner,  or 
supper,  as  he  received  it.  He  made  a  large  rela- 
tion  to  the  king  of  what  the  earl  of  Pembroke  had 
commanded  him  to  say,  and  presented  the  token 
to  his  majesty  for  the  three  thousand  pounds; 
the  manner  «  bis  discourse  boiw  such,  as  the 
king  bad  not  the  least  snsptdon  or  the  truth  of  it 
As  soon  as  he  left  the  king,  the  eaii  brought  him 
to  the  chancellor,  conjuring  him  to  use  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  gently  Teproacbing  him  for 
his  want  of  courtesy  to  him  oefore ;  which  he 
wondered  at ;  for  it  was  very  true  that  Manning 
had  visited  him  twice  before,  and  it  was  as  true, 
that  he  had  received  him  with  as  much  civility  as 
was  possible,  having  known  his  fether,  and  most 
of  his  family,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  frequently 
at  prayers,  well  knowing  that  he  had  been  ored  a 
a  Homan  catholic ;  and  the  young  man  had 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  reception  he  had 
given  him.  But  from  that  time  that  he  made  that 
relation  concerning  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  which 
be  repeated  over  to  turn  as  he  had  related  it  to  the 
king,  the  chancellor  always  suspected  him ;  and 
eomd  not  prevail  wiUi  biznaelf  to  have  any  fami- 
liarity with  him;  wbidi  die  other  complained 
heavily  of,  and  the  chancellor  was  much  re- 
proached for  not  treating  a  person  ctf  bo  much 
merit,  who  had  lost  bis  ^ther,  and  been  lumself 
maimed  in  the  king's  service,  with  more  open- 
ness ;  for  he  did  always  use  him  with  all  neces- 
sary civility.  But  the  chancellor's  knowledge  of 
the  ead  of  Pembroke,  and  of  the  humour  that 
then  possessed  him,  and  of  the  uneasiness  of  his 
own  fortune,  which  did  not  make  him  at  that 
time  master  of  much  money,  besides  that  he  be- 
heved  that,  if  the  thing  were  true,  he  should  have 
received  advertisement  sooner  of  it  from  a  person 
who  was  nioBt  trusted  by  the  earl,  and  who  cor- 
responded very  constantiy  mth  the  chancellor, 
made  him  distrust  him.  He  therefore  told  the 
king,  "  that  he  doubted  Manning  had  made  that 
*'  part  of  the  story  to  make  himself  the  more 
"  welcome ;"  which  bis  majesty  ^d  not  think 
was  a  reasonable  jealousy ;  but  mshed  him  to 
use  all  the  means  he  could  to  discover  the  truth. 
The  chancellor  bad  no  farther  suspicion  of  him, 
nor  the  least  apprehenuon  that  he  was  a  spy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  king  was 
absent  from  Cologne,  at  that  time  that  he  made 
his  journey  to  Zealand,  in  the  manner  that  is 
mentioned  before,  the  earl  of  Rochester  being 
departed  from  thence  some  time  before,  Mr.  Man- 
ning appeared  wonderfully  troubled,  and  com- 
plained to  some,  "  that  he  being  intrusted  by 
*'  all  the  king's  Mends,  who  would  not  credit 

any  orders  Init  such  as  should  pass  through 
"  his  hands,  the  kmg  was  now  oone  wUhout 
"  imparting  it  to  him;  which  would  be  the  ruin 
"  of  his  aiesu:n."  He  went  to  the  chancellor, 
and  bmnentea  himself  "  that  there  should  be 


"  any  sword  drawn  in  En^bmd  before  hia  j  lus 
"  fotner*a  blood  binled  within  him,  and  kept  him 
"  from  sleoi.**  He  desired  him  therefore,  "  that 
"  he  would  so  fu  communicate  the  design  to 
"  him,  that  he  might  only  know  to  what  part 
"  of  England  to  transport  himself  th^  he  might 
"  be  in  action  as  soon  as  might  be  poBsible.'*  lie 
could  draw  nothing  from  the  chancellor;  who 
told  him,  "  that  he  knew  of  no  probabih^  of  any 
"  action ;  and  therefore  could  give  no  advice.*' 
Upon  which  be  complained  much  of  the  chan- 
cellor's want  of  kindness  to  him :  but  be  lost  no 
time  in  following  the  king;  and  having  great 
acquaintance  with  Herbert  Price,  a  man  much 
trusted  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  that  affected 
to  know,  or  to  be  thought  to  know,  the  greatest 
secrets,  he  prevailed  wiu  him,  upon  bearing  bis 
charges,  to  accompany  him,  that  they  might  find 
out  where  the  king  was,  at  least  that  they  might 
be  ready  on  the  aea-coaat,  to  tran^mrt  theimselves 
into  Englimd  upon  the  Brat  occasion.'  Whether  by 
accident  or  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  had  made 
any  mention  of  Zealand  to  Mr.  Price,  thither  they 
both  came;  and  seang  sir  John  Mennes  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  there,  they  beheved  there  might 
likewise  be  others  of  their  Colctfue  friends.  Her- 
bert Price,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  inqmaitive 
nature,  watched  so  narrowly,  that  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  king  in  an  evening,  when 
he  used  to  walk  to  take  a  little  aii  after  the  day's 
confinement.  The  king,  since  he  was  discovered, 
thought  it  best  to  trust  him;  and  charged  him, 
"  not  only  to  mdke  no  discovery,  but  to  remove 
"  out  of  the  island,  lest  bis  being  seen  there  nugbt 
"  r^se  suspicion  in  other  men."  He  did  very 
importunately  desire  the  king  that  be  might  bring 
ManiiiDg  to  speak  with  him,  as  not  only  an  honest 
man,  (as  no  doubt  he  thought  him  to  be,)  but  a 
man  of  that  importance  and  trust,  as  might  con- 
tribute much  to  his  present  service.  But  Uie  king 
would  by  no  means  admit  him,  nor  did  he  see 
him;  yet  afterwards,  upon  this  reflection,  bis 
majesty  concluded  that  Cromwell  came  to  he  in- 
formea  of  his  being  in  Zealand,  without  any  re- 
proach to  Mr.  Price's  fidelity ;  which  was  not ' 
suspected,  thou);h  his  presumption  and  impor- 
tunity were  always  very  mconvenient.  ■ 

Shortly  after  the  king's  return  to  Coh^pie, 
Manning  likewise  came  thither  with  bis  accus- 
tomed confidence.  And  in  this  time  the  chan- 
cellor recnvad  adrertisement  from  England, 
"  that  he  had  no  kind  of  trust  from  the  earl 
*'  of  Pembroke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
"  turned  out  of  his  service  upon  matter  of  die- 
"  honesty }  and  that  he  was  a  loose  person,  of  no 
"  reputation and  his  majesty  was  informed  by 
others  from  Antwerp,  "  tl^t  every  post  brought 
"  many  letters  for  nim,  which  were  taken  up 
"  there,  and  transmitted  to  CoIi^e ;  and  tb^ 
"  he  had  lett^  of  credit  upon  a  merchant  of 
"  Antwerp  for  good  sums  of  money.'*  All  this 
r^ed  a  suspicion  in  the  king ;  who  gave  direc- 
tion to  a  trusty  person,  who  was  purposely  sent 
to  take  up  all  those  letters  at  Antwerp,  which 
were  sent  thither  from  England  for  him,  it  being 
known  under  what  cover  ttuj  came,  and  Ukewise 
those  which  were  sent  from  Cologne  by  him,  his 
address  being  likewise  discovered.  By  this  means 
die.party  returned  with  many  great  packets  both 
from  ana  to  him ;  which  being  opmed,  and  read, 
adnunistered  matter  of  great  amaianent.  Tinm 
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were  letters  from  Thurlow,  Cromwell's  secretary 
and  principal  minister,  containing  the  satisfaction 
the  protector  received  in  the  particidar  intelligence 
he  received  from  him,  with  snort  instructions  how 
he  should  behave  biinself.  The  person  em^yed 
had  been  so  dezteroiu,  that  he  broiu4it  with  him 
Manning'B  letters  of  diree  posts,  aU  fall  the 
most  partieular  things  done  at  Cologiu;  ud  the 
particular  words  sud  bv  the  kmg,  and  others, 
that  must  needs  effect  those  who  should  receive 
the  intelligmee ;  but  of  all  which  there  was  no- 
iluiig  true;  no  such  action  had  been  done,  no 
each  word  spoken. 

In  one  lettor,  after  sach  information  as  he 
thought  fit,  he  said,  "  that  by  the  next  he  ^ould 
"  send  such  advice  as  was  of  much  more  moment 
**  than  he  had  ever  yet  sent,  and  above  what  he 
*'  had  given  from  Zealand,  and  by  which  they 
"  might  see,  that  there  was  nothing  so  secret  ^ 
"  Cok^ne,  of  which  he  could  not  Be  informed,  if 
"  he  had  money  enough  and  therefore  desired 
the  bill  for  the  thousand  crowns  might  be  de- 
spatched. Together  with  tins,  the  letter  (tf  ^ 
BubeequCTt  post  was  likewise  seised  upon;  md  by 
his  method,  which  was  afterwards  dueovered,  it 
was  very  prob^le  that  they  wen  both  sent  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  fay  the  same  post,  though 
they  were  of  several  dates.  That  of  the  latter  date 
was  very  long,  and  in  it  was  enclosed  an  overture 
vt  dengn  for  the  sarprise  and  taking  of  Plymouth; 
in  which  there  was  a  very  exact  and  true  deBcrip- 
tion  of  the  town,  and  fort,  and  island,  and  ttie 
present  strength  and  force  that  was  there.  Then 
a  proportion,  that  a  vessel  with  five  hundred  men 
(there  were  no  more  desired)  should  come  to  such 
a  place,  (a  creek  described,)  and,  upon  a  sign  then 
given,  such  a  place  in  the  town  should  be  first 
seized  upon,  whilst  others  should  possess  both 
the  fort  and  the  island.  The  names  of  the  persons 
who  nndertodc  to  do  both  the  one  and  the  o^ier, 
were  likewise  set  down;  and  they  were  all  men 
known  to  be  well  affected  to  the  king,  who,  with 
the  assistance  <rf  that  five  hundred  men,  might 
indeed  be  able  to  master  the  place.  For  the 
better  going  tbrongh  the  work  wnen  it  was  thus 
b^i^,  there  was  an  undertaking  that  sir  Hugh 
Pollard,  and  other  persons  named,  who  were  all 
notable  men  for  their  zeal  to  the  king's  service, 
should  be  ready  from  the  Devonshire  side,  as 
colonel  Arundel  and  others  from  Cornwall,  to 
second  and  support  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  letter  iiwirmed,  '*  that  when  the  king  deli- 
*'  yered  that  paper  to  the  council,"  (which,  he 
said,  "  he  had  received  from  a  very  good  hand,  it 
"  was  read  twice and  then  the  marquis  of  Or- 
m{Hid  made  this  and  this  objection,  and  others 
fonnd  this  and  that  diffiaiUy  in  the  execution  of 
the  enterprise,  all  which  the  chancellor  answered 
very  dearty,  smd  the  king  lumself  said  very  much 
of  the  eaamesB  of  the  undertaking,)  **  there  was 
"  one  difficulty  urged,  that  the  king  himsdf  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  st^ed  at,  and  looked  upon  ue 
"  chancellor ;  who  arose  from  his  place,  and  went 
"  to  the  kind's  chair,  and  whispered  somewhat  in 
"  his  ear.  Whereupon  his  majesty  told  the  lords, 
"  that  he  had  indeed  forgot  somewhat  that  the 
"  chancellor  put  him  in  mmd  of,  and  for  that  par- 
"  ticular  they  should  refer  the  care  of  it  to  him, 
'*  who  would  take  it  upon  him ;  and  so  the  matter 
"  was  resolved,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  under- 

took  for  the  five  hundred  men,  and  their  trana- 
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"  portation."  Manning  concluded,  "  that  if  he 
"  nad  money,  they  shmild  know  constantly  how 
"  this  design  should  be  advanced,  or  any  other 
"  set  on  mot."  Every  body  was  exceedingly 
amazed  at  this  relation,  in  which  there  was  not 
one  syllable  of  truth.   There  had  never  such  a 

Sroposition  been  made,  nor  was  there  any  such 
ebate  or  discourse,  lliere  wen  in  hie  letter 
many  vain  inrinvationB  of  his  interest,  as  if  he 
were  never  out  of  the  king's  company.  Two  of 
the  king's  servants  were  sent  to  seize  upon  |his 
person  and  his  papers;  who  found  him  in  his 
chamber  writing,  and  his  cipher  and  papers  be- 
fore him ;  all  wmch  they  posseesed  themselves  of 
without  any  resistance.  There  were  several  letters 
prepared,  and  made  up  with  the  dates  prq^  for 
many  posts  to  come,  with  information  and  mtelli^ 
gence  of  the  same  nature  as  the  former. 

liie  secretary  of  state  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  were  sent  to  examine  him ;  to  whom 
he  confessed,  irithout  any  reserve,  "  that  the  ne- 
"  cessity  of  his  fortune  had  exposed  him  to  that 
"  base  condition  of  Ufe ;  and,  to  make  himself  fit 
"  for  it,  he  had  ^eembled  us  religion ;  for,"  be 
sEud,  "  he  remained  still  a  catholic :  that  he  was 
"  sent  over  by  Thurlow  to  be  a  sj^  wherever  the 
"  king  ahoidd  b<^  and  had  constantly  sent  him 
"  intelligence,  for  which  he  had  received  good 
"  sums  of  money ;  yet,  that  he  had  been  so 
"  troubled  in  mmd  for  the  vilenese  of  the  life  he 
"  led,  that  he  was  resolved,  by  raising  great  ex- 
"  pectations  in  them,  to  draw  a  good  sum  of 
*'  money  from  them ;  and  then  to  renounce  far- 
"  ther  correspondence,  and  to  pnxnire  the  king's 
pardon,  and  faithfully  to  serve  him."  Being 
asked,  why  he  made  such  relations,  which  had  no 
truth  iu  them,  he  answered,  "  that  if  he  had  come 
"  to  the  knowledge  of  any  tiling  which  in  truth 
"  had  concerned  the  king,  he  would  never  have 
discovered  it;  but  he  thought  it  would  do  no 
"  prejudice  to  the  king,  if  he  got  money  from  the 
"  retiels  by  sending  than  lies,  which  could  naAer 
"  do  them  good,  nor  hurt  Ins  majesty;  and  there- 
"  foK  all  bis  care  was  to  amuse  them  with  parti- 
"  culars,  which  he  knew  would  please  them;  and 
"  BO  when  be  was  alone  he  always  prepared  letters 
"  containing  such  things  as  occurred  to  his  in- 
"  vention,  to  be  sent  by  the  succeeding  posts, 
*'  and  that  be  had  never  written  any  thing  that 
"  was  true,  but  of  his  maiesty'a  being  in  Z^land; 

which,  he  believed,  could  produce  no  pnjo^ce 
"  to  him." 

The  king  now  discerned  from  whence  all  the 
apprehensions  of  bis  friends  proceeded ;  and  that 
they  had  too  much  ^und  for  their  jealousies ; 
for  though  none  of  his  counsels  had  been  disco- 
vend,  they  who  had  received  those  letters  nught 
reaacnably  think  that  none  of  them  were  con- 
cealed; and  nught  wdl  brag  to  thdr  confidenta 
of  thrar  knowing  all  that  the  king  did.  By  thu 
means,  such  particulars  were  transmitted  to  the 
king's  friends,  as  could  not  but  very  much  amuse 
them,  and,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mitment of  very  many  persons,  and  of  some  who 
had  no  purpose  to  suffer  for  then:  loyalty.  His 
majesty  took  care  to  pubHah  the  transactions  of 
this  man,  with  the  method  of  the  intelligence  he 
gave ;  by  which  bis  friends  discerned  with  what 
shadows  they,had  been  affrighted,  and  his  enemies 
hkewise  discovered  what  current  ware  they  had 
received  for  thor  money :  yet  they  endeavound 
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to  have  it  believed  that  he  was  not  a  man  sent 
over  by  them,  bat  a  secretary  in  great  trust  about 
Bome  person  employed,  whom  they  had  corrupted : 
in  which  men  were  likewise  quickly  undeceived, 
and  knew  that  he  waa  a  man  withoot  any  de- 
pendence or  relation  to,  or  countenance  from  the 
court. 

As  the  king's  hopes  were  much  eclipsed  in 
England  by  the  late  unseasonable  attempt,  and 
the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  persons,  as  perished, 
or  were  undone  in  it ;  so  Cromwell  advanced  his 
own  credit,  and  was  infinitely  enriched  by  it,  and 
more  confirmed  with  those  who  were  of  doubtful 
faith  towards  him.    He  lay  before  under  the  re- 
proach of  devising  plots  himself,  that  the  com- 
monwealth might  be  thought  in  danger,  to  the 
end  he  might  have  excuse  to  continue  so  vast 
forces  still  in  pay.   Whereas  it  now  appeared 
how  active  and  confident  the  lung's  party  still 
was,  and  that  they  would  not  have  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  make  so  bold  an  attempt  in  the 
inidule  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  had  not  had  good 
assurance  of  being  seconded ;  and  therefore  they 
were  to  look  upon  the  fire  as  only  raked  up,  not 
extioguished.   The  success  and  triumph  of  a  few 
desnuate  persons  at  Salisbury,  that  had  produced  i 
€ueD  a  consternation  throughout  the  kingdom,  I 
and  would  have  endangered  the  secunty  of  the  i 
whole  west,  if  there  had  not  happened  some  acci-  | 
dental  concision  amoogst  the  undertakers,  was  ' 
evidence  enough  that  there  was  not  yet  force  { 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  king-  ! 
dom ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  ' 
better  provision  for  the  quiet  of  every  county,  that 
it  might  not  be  endanffered  by  every  bold  attempt : 
and  the  charge  that  this  necessary  defence  would 
cause  should  in  justice  be  bome  by  those  who 
were  the  occasion  of  tiie  ezpenae. 

Thereupon  he  made  by  his  own  authority,  and 
that  of  hia  council,  an  order>  "  that  all  those  who 
"  had  ever  bome  arms  for  the  king,  or  had  de- 
"  clared  themselves  to  be  of  the  royal  party, 
"  should  be  decimated,  that  is,  my  a  tenth  pint 
*'  of  all  that  estate  which  they  had  left,  to  support 
'*  the  charge  which  the  commonwealth  was  put 
*'  to,  by  the  unc^uietness  of  their  temper,  and  the 
*'  just  cause  of  jealousy  which  they  had  adminis- 
"  tered."  And  that  the  public  might  lose  nothing 
of  what  he  had  so  frankly  given  to  it,  commis- 
eioaers  were  appointed  in  every  county,  to  value 
what  that  tenth  |nrt  of  every  such  estate  aid  amount 
to ;  and  that  no  man  nught  have  too  ^ood  a  bar- 
gain of  his  own,  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay 
as  much  as  those  conmunioners  judged  fit ;  and 
till  he  paid  it,  besides  imprisonment,  which  was  a 
judgment  apart,  and  inflicted  once  or  twice  a  year, 
as  the  jealousies  wrought,  his  whole  estate  was 
sequestered.  And  in  this  dedmation  tiiere  was 
no  consideration  taken  of  former  compositions,  of 
any  articles  of  war,  or  of  any  acts  of  pardon  and 
inaemnity,  which  had  been  granted  under  their 
great  seal,  without  inquiry  into  their  actions,  or 
80  much  as  accusing  any  of  them  of  any  crime  or 

Eiilt,  or  of  having  any  correspondence  with  the 
Dg  or  any  body  trusted  by  nim;  or  that  they 
were  in  any  degree  privy  to  the  late  designs  or 
insurrection. 

That  this  order  might  be  submitted  to,  and 
executed,  he  publislud  a  declaration  to  make  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  tlrat  proceeding 
appear;  in  which  he  did  not  only  set  down  the 


grounds  of  his  present  proceeding  against  the 
royal  party,  but  the  rules  by  which  he  meant  to 
proceed  against  any  other  party  that  should  pro- 
vfHsjtt  or  give  Shim  tronUe.  It  was  a  declaration 
worded  imd  ^gested  mth  much  mOTe  asperity 
against  all  who  had  served  the  king,  than  had 
ever  been  before  published.  Great  caution  had 
been  hitherto  used,  as  if  nothing  more  had  been 
desired  than  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in  the  joint 
defence  of  the  common  interest,  and  as  if  a  reso- 
lution had  been  taken  to  have  abolished  aU  mu-ks 
of  disunion  and  distinction  of  parties,  and  that  all 
men,  of  what  condition  soever,  (except  those  who 
had  been  always  excepted  by  name,j  who  would 
submit  to  the  government,  should  be  admitted  to 
have  shares,  and  to  act  parts  in  the  administration 
and  defence  of  it.  But  now  notice  waa  taken  of 
*'  such  an  inherent  malignity,  and  irreconcilable- 
"  ness  in  all  those  who  from  the  befnnning  had 

adhered  to  Uie  lung,  and  oiqM»ed  the  proceed- 
"  ings  of  the  parliament,  towards  all  those  who 
"  h^  served  tiieir  country,  and  vindicated  the 
*'  interest  of  the  people  and  nation,  that  tbey  de- 
"  dined  the  common  rules  of  dvility,  and  would 
"  have  no  conversation  with  them ;  and,  that  the 
"  same  malice  and  animosity  might  descend  to 
"  their  posterity,  they  would  not  make  marriages, 
"  or  any  friendship  or  alliance,  with  those  who 
"  had  been  separated,  or  divided  from  them  in 
"  those  public  contentions ;  and  therefore  the^ 
'*  were  not  herwfter  to  wonder,  or  complain,  if 
"  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy, 
"  which  must  be  kept  from  being  able  to  do  mis- 
"  chief ;  since  they  would  always  be  willing  to  do 
"  all  they  could ;  and  that  they  were  not  to  ez- 
**  pect  to  be  iNnsecuted,  like  other  men,  by  the 
"ordinary  forms  of  justice,  and  to  have  their 
"  crimes  to  be  inwea  by  witnesses,  before  they 
"  should  be  concluded  to  be  guilty.  If  any  des- 
"  perate  attempu  were  undertaken  by  an^  m  that 
"  party  to  disturb  tiie  public  peace,  that  it  would 
"  be  reasonable  to  oondude  that  they  all  wished 
"  well  to  it,  t^gh  they  wpeared  not  to  own  it : 
"  that  all  conspiracies  of  tlutt  natore  were  acted 
"  in  secret,  and  were  deeds  of  darkness,  and  men 
"  might  justly  be  suspected  and  proceeded  against 
"  as  privy  to  them,  by  their  common  discourses, 
"  by  the  company  they  usually  kept,  and  by  their 
"  very  looks;"  with  many  other  expressions,  of 
such  an  unusual  nature  in  the  disquiution  of 
justice,  and  legal  proceedings,  that  the  king's 
party  might  reasonably  conclude,  they  had  no- 
thing left  that  thi^  could  call  their  own,  but 
must  expect  a  total  extirpation,  either  by  mas- 
sacre, or  transplantation. 

But  then  tiie  declaration  took  notice  likewise  of 
"  the  foctions  in  the  army,  that  would  not  acqni- 
"  eace  in  the  government  established ;  but  would 
"  have  another  found  out,  and  formed  according 
"  to  their  leveUins  humours ;  all  which  distrac- 
"  rions,  to  what  otlier  ends  soever  directed,  must 
'*  so  weaken  the  commonwealth,  if  not  wisely 
"  prevented,  as  it  must  in  the  end  be  exposed  as 
"  a  prey  to  their  inveterate  euemies ;  and  there- 
"  fore,  that  the  same  remedies  must  be  applied  to 
"  them,  as  to  the  others with  intimation  clear 
enough,  "  that  the  connivance  they  had  formerly 
'*  received,  and  even  the  pardons  tlut  had  been 
"  granted  for  thdr  former  mutinies  and  trans- 
"  gressions,  were  of  no  more  vaUdity  than  the 
"  articles,  promises,  and  acts  of  indenuii^,  wfakh 
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"  had  heen  granted  to  the  royal  party :  all  vhich 
'*  were  declared  to  be  void  and  null,  upon  any 
"  succeeding  ddinquency :"  bo  that  all  discon- 
tmted  people  who  uked  not  the  present  govern- 
ment, what  part  soever  they  had  acted  in  the 
pulling  down  the  old,  whether  pFesbyterian,  inde- 
pendenC,  or  leveller,  were  left  to  eonaider  die 
consequence  of  those  maxhoB  thoe  laid  downj 
and  might  naturally  conclude,  that  they  were  in 
no  better  omdition  of  security  for  what  they  en- 
joyed, and  had  purchased  dearly,  than  those  who 
Dy  their  help  were  brought  to  the  lowest  misery ; 
though,  for  the  present,  none  but  the  king's  party 
underwent  that  insupportable  burden  of  decima- 
tion; which  brought  a  vast  incredible  sum  of 
money  mlo  Cromwell's  coffers,  the  greater  part 
whereof  was  raised  (which  was  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure, though  not  ease,  to  the  rest)  upon  those 
wiio  never  did,  nor  ever  would  have  given  the 
king  the  least  assistance,  and  were  only  reputed 
to  be  (tf  his  pait^  becauee  they  had  not  asnsted 
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the  rebels  with  a  visible  cheerfulness,  or  in  any 
considerable  proportion ;  and  had  proposed  to 
themselves  to  sit  still  as  neuters,  and  not  to  be  at 
any  charge  with  reference  to  either  party;  or  such 
who  had  sheltered  themsdves  in  some  of  the 
Idng'B  ganieona-fbr  thnr  own  convenien^. 

'niis  declaration  was  quickly  sent  to  Cologne; 
whoe  the  king  raueed  an  answer  to  be  made  to  it 
tqiwn  the  grounds  that  were  hud  down  in  it;  and 
as  if  it  were  made  by  one  who  had  been  always  of 
the  parliament  side,  and  who  was  well  [deased  to 
see  the  cavaliers  reduced  to  that  eztr^iity;  but 
with  such  reflections  upon  the  tyranny  that  was 
exercised  over  the  kingdom,  and  upon  the  foul- 
ness of  the  breach  of  trust  the  protector  was 
guilty  of,  that  it  ob%ed  all  the  nation  to  bok 
upon  him  as  a  detestable  enemy,  who  was  to  be 
removed  by  any  way  that  offered  itself;  many  of 
which  arguments  were  made  use  of  against  him 
in  the  next  parliament  that  he  called;  wimii  wae 
not  long  after. 


END  or  THB  POCnTSXNTH  BOOK. 
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BOOK  XV. 


THE  king  remained  at  Cologne  above  two 
years,  contending  with  the  rigour  of  his  for- 
tune with  i^reat  temper  and  magnanimity ;  whilst 
all  the  prmces  of  Europe  seemed  to  contend 
amongst  themselves,  who  should  most  eminently 
forget  and  neglect  him;  and  wlulst  CromweU 
exercised  all  imaginable  tyranny  over  those  na- 
tions, who  had  not  been  sensible  enough  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his  majesty  s  father's 
peaceable  ana  mild  government :  so  that  he  might 
nave  enjoyed  some  of  that  comfort  and  pleasure, 
which  Velleias  Pater  cuius  says  that  Marius  and 
Carthage  had,  when  lua  banishment  reduced  him 
to  end  lua  life  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  as  be  did; 
Marnu  a^ritnau  CartAayuifln,  iUa  intuens  Ma- 
alter  alteri  poasent  «M  solafto.-  whilst  he 
refreshed  himself  with  the  memory  of  his  great- 
ness, when  he  overthrew  that  gn»t  and  famous 
city;  and  she  again,  del^tra  to  behold  her 
destroyer,  expelled  from  his  coimtry,  which  he 
had  served  so  eminently,  and  forced,  forsaken  of 
all  men,  to  end  his  life  and  to  be  buried  in  her 
ashes.  If  the  king's  nature  could  have  been  de- 
lighted with  such  reflections,  he  might  have  had 
argument  abundant  in  seeing  Scotland,  which 
first  threw  off,  wantonly,  its  own  peace  and 
plen^,  and  infected  the  other  two  kingdoms 
Trith  its  rebelUon,  now  reduced,  and  governed 
by  a  rod  of  iron;  vanquished  and  subdued  by 
those  to  whom  tliey  had  taught  the  sdence  of 


rebellion,  and  with  whom  they  had  joined,  by 
specious  pretences,  and  vows,  and  horrible  peiju- 
ries,  to  subdue  and  destroy  their  own  natural 
prince,  and  dissolve  the  government,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  ever  since  they  were  a 
people  :  in  seeing  the  pride  and  insolence  of  that 
nation,  which  had  used  to  practise  such  ill  man- 
ners towards  their  king,  suppressed,  contemned, 
and  subdued  by  those  who  had  been  instructed 
by  them  how  to  use  their  arms,  and  exposed  to 
slavery  under  the  discipline  and  castigation  of 
men  who  were  not  bom  gentlemen,  hut  bred  up 
in  the  trades  and  professions  of  conunon  men. 
These  men  governed  in  thdr  houses,  and  pre- 
scribed new  hws  to  them  to  live  by,  which  they 
had  never  been  accustomed  to,  yet  were  compelled 
to  obey,  upon  penalty  of  their  lives  and  estates ; 
whilst  their  adored  idol,  presbytery,  which  had 
pulled  off  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  king, 
was  trod  underfoot,  and  laughed  at  and  con- 
temned ;  and  their  preachers,  who  had  threatened 
their  princes  with  tneir  rude  thunder  of  excom- 
munication, disputed  with,  scoffed  at,  and  con- 
trolled by  artificers,  and  corrected  by  the  strokes 
and  blows  of  a  craporal;  and  all  this  subjection 
supported  at  their  own  charge,  thdr  fierce  go- 
vernors being  ptud  by  them  out  of  thur  own 
estates. 

He  then  beheld  Irdand,  that  begun  its  rebellion 
wHh  inhnman  massacres,  and  butcheries  of  thesr 
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peaceable  aad  innocent  neiffhboure,  after  the  other 
of  Scotland  waa  suppressed,  or  ho  compounded, 
that  the  bleBaing  of  peace  had  again  covered  the 
three  nations,  if  tfaia  sottish  people  had  not,  with- 
out an^  provocation,  but  of  their  own  folly  and 
barbanty,  with  that  bloody  prologue  engaged  again 
the  three  kingdoms  in  a  raffing  ana  (uvouring 
war;  bo  that  tiiough  Scotlana  blew  the  first 
trumpet,  it  was  Ireland  that  drew  the  first  blood; 
and  if  they  had  not  at  that  time  Tebelled>  and  in 
that  manner,  it  is  venr  probable  all  the  miaeries, 
which  afterwards  befell  the  king,  and  hia  domi- 
mons,  had  been  prevented.  These  nnh^pypeoide, 
when  l^eysaw  toat  they  could  not  make  war,  out 
were  beaten  as  often  as  encounto^,  would  not 
yet  make  peace ;  or  if  they  did,  they  no  sooner 
made  it  thui  broke  it,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  treachery  and  perjury,  that  can  make  any  foul 
action  the  most  odious.  And  after  they  haid,  for 
their  last  preservalioD,  returned  to  their  obedience 
to  the  king,  and  put  themselves  agun  under  his 
protection,  they  quickly  repented  of  their  loyalty, 
offered  themselves  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
prince  i  and  when  they  had  seen  their  natural 
king  murdered  by  lua  other  rebels,  for  want  of 
that  asostance  which  they  might  have  given  him, 
cboK  rather  to  depend  on  &e  clemency  of  the 
usurper,  driving  from  them  the  governor  and 
government  of  the  king :  I  my^  his  maiesty  saw 
nowtlus  miserable  people  grovelling  at  the  feet  of 
their  proud  conquerors,  reduced  to  the  highest 
desolraon,  and  even  to  the  point  of  extirpation ; 
the  blood  they  had  wantonly  and  savagely  spilt  in 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  now  plentiftilly 
revenged  in  streams  of  their  own  blood,  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  whilst  those 
persona  who  fint  contrived  the  rebellion,  and 
could  never  be  reached  by  the  king,  and  they  who 
caused  every  peace  to  be  broken  which  had  been 
made  with  his  majesty,  with  all  the  possible  af- 
fronts to  his  royal  dignity  and  authority,  after  they 
had  endeavoured,  by  all  the  beachnroua  olBcea 
against  the  royal  power,  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  thnr  new  masters,  were  eveij  day  taken,  and 
infiuoonsly  put  to  death  by  their  authori^  who 
usurped  tne  government;  who  sold,  as  hath  been 
nid  before,  so  many  thousands  of  them  to  the 
services  of  foreign  princes,  under  whom  they 
perished  for  want  (rf  bread,  and  without  re^ird : 
so  that  there  is  not  an  account  in  history  m  any 
nation,  the  Jews  only  excepted,  that  was  ever 
reduced  to  a  more  complete  misery  and  contempt 
Uian  the  Irish  were  at  this  time.  And  aU  this  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  in  that  it  was  without  the 
pity  of  any,  all  the  world  looking  upon  them  as 
deserving  the  &te  they  underwent. 

Lastly,  England,  that  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
conquest  of  those  two  kingdoms,  and  to  reign 
peaceably  over  them,  yieldra  a  prospect  too,  mU 
of  variety.  Huniffh  die  kin^s  heart  wag  even 
broken  with  the  daily  informations  he  recnved  of 
the  ruin  and  desbiiction  hw  faithful  and  loyal 
party  nnderwmit;  and  the  butchery  frequently 
acted  upon  them,  and  the  extreme  tyranny  the 
usurper  exercised  over  the  whole  nation,  was 
grievous  to  him,  yet  he  could  not  be  equally 
afflicted  to  see  those  who  had  been  the  first  authors 
of  the  public  calamity,  now  so  much  sharers  in  it, 
that  they  were  no  more  masters  of  their  estates, 
than  they  were  whom  they  had  first  spoiled ;  and 
that  themselves  were  brought  and  exposed  upon 


those  scaffolds,  which  they  had  caused  to  be  erected 
for  others ;  that  little  or  no  part  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  in  their  hands  which  had  pulled  down 
the  old ;  and  that,  after  monarchy  had  been  made 
so  odious  to  the  people,  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  become  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  per- 
son ;  and  that  those  lords,  without  whose  mon- 
strous aanstance  the  scepta«oould  never  hare  been 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  oS  the  kiiw,  were  now 
numbtved  and  marshalled  with  the  oiregs  of  the 
people:  in  a  word,  that  Cromwell  was  not  so 
jealous  of  any,  as  those  who  had  raised  him; 
and  contrived  and  proposed  notlung  more  to  him- 
self, than  to  suppress  those,  or  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  kiogaom,  who  had  been  the  principal 
mean  s  to  suppress  the  nml  authority,  and  to  drive 
the  royal  family,  and  all  that  adhered  to  it,  into 
banishment. 

This  prospect  the  king  had  of  the  three  king- 
doms which  had  revolted  from  him  during  hia 
residence  at  Cologne ;  hut  with  those  maniresta;- 
tions  of  Gtod's  vengeance  upon  those  ingratefiil 
nations,  of  which  he  had  a  most  tender  and  com- 
passionate feeling,  he  was  not  without  some  glim- 
mering Iwbt  to  ducem  an  approach  of  that  recom- 
pense, which  the  divine  justioe  usually  asugna  to 
those  iriio  patiently  attend  his  vindication. 

Cromwdl,  whose  great  heart  was  soUdtons  to 
extend  the  terror  of  his  name  into  fordgn  conn- 
tries,  by  which  method  he  thought  to  render  the 
rough  and  stubborn  humours  of  his  own  people, 
which  TOxed  him  excee^ngly,  more  obsequious  to 
him,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1055,  after 
his  dissolution  of  nis  stubborn  parliament,  sent 
two  very  great  fleets  to  sea ;  the  one  under  Pen, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  ships  of  war,  with  which 
there  was  likewise  embarked  a  land  army,  consist- 
ing of  four  or  five  thousand  foot,  and  two  troops 
of  oorse,  under  the  command  of  general  Venables, 
a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire ;  who 
h^  served  long  in  the  army  m  the  condition  of  a 
colond,  and  was  then  called  out  of  Ireland  to  serra 
in  this  expe^tion.  ^ 

Both  these  superior  officers  were  w^  aflbcted  to 
the  king's  service,  and  were  not  fimd  (tf  the  enter- 
prise they  were  to  conduct,  the  nature  of  which 
they  yet  knew  nothing  of.  lliey  did,  by  several 
ways,  without  any  conimnnication  mth  each  other, 
(which  they  had  not  cmfidence  to  engage  in,)  send 
to  the  king,  that  if  he  were  ready  with  any  force 
from  abroad,  or  seciire  of  possessing  any  port 
within,  they  would,  that  is,  either  of  them  would, 
engage,  with  the  power  that  was  under  their 
charge,  to  declare  for  bis  mitjesty.  If  this  had 
been  upon  a  joint  and  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  that  both  fleet,  and  land  forces,  though 
the  body  of  horse  was  small,  would  at  the  same 
time  erect  the  king's  standard,  it  might  have  been 
the  foundation  of  some  hopeful  expwtation.  But 
ndtha  of  them  daring  to  trust  the  other,  the  king 
could  not  [oeaume  upon  anypOTt;  without  which 
ndther  had  promised  to  engage;  nor  could  he 
make  out  of  the  distinct  overtures  (however  he 
might  hope  to  unite  them)  such  a  probable  at- 
tempt, after  the  miscarriage  of  so  many,  as  to 
embark  hia  friends  in.  So  he  wished  them  to 
reserve  their  affections  for  his  majesty,  till  a  more 
proper  season  to  discover  them ;  and  to  prosecute 
the  voyage  to  which  they  were  designed;  from 
which  he  was  not  without  hope  of  some  benefit  to 
himself;  for  it  was  evident  CromweU  meant  to 
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nuke  Mnne  enemy,  which  probably  might  give  Mb 
nweety  some  firieod. 

The  other  fleet  was  notinferu^in  naral  atnngth, 
and  power,  but  was  without  a  land  anny ;  and  mat 
waa  committed  to  the  command  of  Blake;  in  whom 
Cromwell  had  all  confidence.  Neither  fleet  knew 
what  the  oUier,  or  what  itself  waa  to  do,  till  each 
of  them  came  to  snch  a  point ;  where  they  were  to 
open  their  commiseiona ;  and  Cromwell  had  com- 
manicated  hia  porpoee  for  titber  to  so  very  few, 
that,  for  many  month*  afterth^were  both  at  sea, 
nobody  new  to  lAat  dinr  wen  dengned.  llunif^ 
the  intwconne  between  Cromwdl  and  the  cardinal 
was  muntained  with  many  civilitiea,  and  acme  con- 
fidence, yet  thoe  was  nothing  of  a  treaty  aioned ; 
he  reaomi^,  aa  be  profeaaed,  "to  ghre  lus  friend- 
**  ship  to  that  crown  that  sfaoold  best  deanve  it :" 
and,  without  doubt,  both  crowns  wen  amused  with 
hia  preparations,  and  scdidtoas  to  know  whoe  the 
storm  would  fall. 

Spain,  that  had  hitherto  kept  don  Alonxo  de 
Caroinaa  in  England,  after  he  bad  so  many  years 
resided  there  as  ambaaaador  to  the  late  king,  be- 
hering  they  were  lesa  faulty  in  that  than  if  they 
should  aeod  another  originally  to  Cromwell,  now 
thought  it  necemary  to  omit  no  occadon  to  endear 
thenwelvee  to  him;  and  thenfca«  they  suit  the 
marqius  of  Lwda  with  a  splendid  trun,  as  ex- 
traorahiary  ambassador,  to  congntidate  all  his 
successes  and  to  offir  bim  the  enlin  fiiendsblp  of 
the  caUu^  king.  Tht  marquis,  who  was  a  wise 
and  ajeakms  man,  found  by  his  reception,  and 
Gromwell^a  reaerration  in  all  lua  audiences,  and 
the  apnoaches  be  could  make,  that  there  waa  no 
room  left  for  his  master ;  and  bo,  after  a  month 
spent  there,  he  returned  to  look  to  hia  government 
in  Flanders,  with  an  expectation  that  as  soon  aa 
any  news  came  of  the  fleets,  they  should  hear  of 
someactsof  hoatilityuponthesubjectsc^Spain;  and 
did  all  he  could  to  awaken  all  the  ministers  of  that 
king  to  the  same  apprehension  and  expectation. 

liu  two  fleets  set  oat  from  die  coaat  of  Eng- 
land about  the  same  time;  that  under  Blake,  made 
its  conne  direc^  to  tlu  Mediterranean;  b^ag 
bound  in  the  first  place  to  suppress  the  inwlence 
of  those  of  Ali^ers  and  ISmis,  who  had  infested 
the  English  merchanta,  and  were  grown  powofiil 
in  those  seas.  When  he  should  have  performed 
that  sorice,  he  waa  to  open  another  commiasion, 
which  would  inform  him  what  course  be  was  to 
steer.  The  other  fleet  under  Pen  waa  bound  di- 
rectiy  to  the  Barbadoea ;  where  they  were  to  open 
thdr  eommissiona,  and  to  deliver  lettera  to  tnat 
governor.  There  they  found,  that  they  were  to 
take  in  new  men  for  the  land  army,  and  then  to 
prosecute  their  course  directly  to  the  uland  of 
nispaniola.  The  governor  had  orders  to  supply 
new  men  for  the  expedition ;  and  there  were  snips 
ready  for  tbmr  transportation,  there  being  a  mar- 
Tellons  alacrity  in  the  planters  of  those  Leeward 
ialanda,  which  were  opfveased  with  inhalntants,  to 
seek  thnr  fortune  futher  from  hmne.  So  that, 
afierashorter  stay  at  the  Barldidoesthan  they  had 
TBBson  to  expect,  havii^  now  found  there  two 
frigates,  (which  CromweU  bad  sent  before  to  pre- 
pare aH  thin^a  re^y,  and  to  put  several  ahaUops 
together,  which  were  brought  ready  in  ouaiters,) 
and  making  prize  of  about  fortv  Dutch  snipe,  be- 
longing to  their  new  allies  of  Holland,  for  trading 
thitha',  (contraiT  to  the  act  of  navigation,)  about 
the  end  of  March  they  set  sul,  with  an  addititm  of 


four  or  fire  thousand  foot  for  the  land  army,  to- 
wards St.  Christopher'a ;  where,  after  a  abort  stay, 
they  received  about  fifteen  hmvhvd  men  more :  so 
that  Venables  bad  now  under  hia  command  a  body 
of  above  nine  thouaand  men,  with  one  troop  of 
horae  more,  wluch  the  plantera  of  the  Barbadoea 
joined  to  him ;  and  having  a  prosperous  wind, 
they  came,  about  the  middle  of  Aprit  within  view 
of  Santo  Domingo ;  which  is  the  cUef  dty  and 
port  of  the  island  ^  Htspaniola. 

Their  orders  from  CromweU  were  very  particu- 
lar, and  very  pontxre,  that  they  should  land  at  such 
a  plac^  wuch  was  [lAunly  enough  described  to 
them.  But  whether  they  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand it,  or  diought  it  not  so  convenient,  when 
they  were  near  enough  to  make  a  judgment  of  it, 
they  called  a  council  of  war;  and  it  waa  there 
ree(dved  that  general  Venables  ahonld  land  in 
anotho:  place,  (which  they  conceived  to  be  much 
nearer  tne  town  than  in  truth  it  waa,)  and  from 
thence  mar^  directly  to  it,  there  bdng  another 
brigade  of  foot  to  be  landed,  at  a  lesa  distance 
fh)m  the  town,  in  a  bay,  that  should  join  with 
Uiem;  and  join  tbey  did.  But  by  the  march 
which  Venables  bad  made,  in  which  be  spent  two 
days  ami  a  half  in  the  wooda  and  uneaay  paaaagea, 
and  in  the  terrible  heat  <Mf  that  country's  sun, 
where  tber  found  no  water  to  drink,  they  were  so 
Inspirited  bdbn  they  joined  with  their  companions, 
that  it  was  an  iU  presage  of  the  nusadventure  that 
followed.  The  loss  of  that  time  in  thdr  advance 
Irad  another  very  ill  effecL  Fw  the  inhabitants 
j  of  the  town,  th^  at  the  fint  appearance  of  such 
a  fleet,  tiw  like  whereof  in  any  degree  tbey  bad 
never  seen  before,  had  been  seized  upon  by  such 
I  a  consternation,  that  they  despaired  of  making  any 
'  resistance,  when  they  saw  their  enemies  proceed 
so  slowly,  and  engaged  in  auch  a  march  as  muat 
tire  and  infinitely  annoy  them,  they  recovered  their 
spirita,  and  prepared  tor  tiinr  defence.  So  that 
when  Venables,  upon  the  conjunction  with  hia 
other  forcea,  and  after  having  found  some  fresh 
water  to  r^resh  his  men,  advanced  towards  the 
town,  his  forlorn  hope  found  themselves  chafed 
by  a  party  of  horse  armed  irith  long  hmces,  and 
otiur  arms,  wluch  th^  had  not  been  accustomed 
to;  BO,  tired  and  dismayed  with  thrar  march  and 
heat,  they  bore  the  charge  verv  ill,  and  were  easily 
routed,  and  routed  those  which  were  behind  them; 
and  were,  m  that  disorder,  pursued  till  they  came 
to  thrar  main  body;  upon  anght  wherrof  the 
Spaniard  retired  without  any  loaa,  having  left  the 
captMU  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  above  fifty  of  his 
company,  dead  upon  the  }^e.  The  Engliah  retired 
back  in  great  discomfort  to  the  bay,  and  the  fresh 
water  river  they  had  found  there;  where  they 
stayed  ao  long,  that  the  general  thought  lus  men 
not  only  enough  refreshed,  but  enough  confirmed 
in  their  resolutions  to  redeem  the  shame  of  their 
last  disorder,  having  got  guides,  who  undertook 
to  conduct  them  a  nearer  way  to  the  dty,  and^  that 
they  should  not  go  near  a  fort,  which  the  Spaniards 
baa  in  a  wood,  from  whence  they  bad  been  in- 
fested. The  common  opinion  tluit  the  negroes, 
natives  of  those  parts,  are  such  enemies  to  the 
Spaniards,  that  tbey  are  willing  to  betray  them, 
and  do  any  mischia  to  them,  might  possibly  in- 
cUne  the  English  to  give  credit  to  those  guides. 
But  they  did  conduct  them  directly  to  the  fort ; 
near  which  an  ambuscade  in  the  wooda  diacbaiged 
a  voU^  again  upon  the  forlorn  hope,  and  fell  then 
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in  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  disordered  the 
whole  army;  which,  though  it  recovered  the 
courage  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon  that 
forti  was  again  seized  upon  by  a  panic  fear,  which 
made  them  directly  fly  oack  to  the  bay  with  the 
loss  of  above  Bixhtrndredmen^wlwreofuinrniajor 
general  waa  one. 

Hiia  fright  they  never  recovered ;  but,  within 
few  days  after,  having  undergone  many  distresses 
by  the  intolerable  heat  of  ue  climate,  and  the 
negroes  lulling  thdr  men  every  day,  as  they  went 
into  the  woods  to  find  meat,  they  were,  within  five 
or  six  days  after  the  beginning  of  May,  compelled 
to  rumbark  themselves  on  board  the  fleet,  with  a 
thousand  men  leas  than  had  been  landed,  who  had 
by  several  ways  lost  their  Uvea  there ;  for  which 
they  revenged  themselves  upon  a  neighbour  island, 
called  Jamaica;  where  they  made  another  descent, 
took  their  city,  and  drove  all  the  inhabitants  into 
the  woods.  And  here  they  left  a  good  body  of 
foot,  consisting  of  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  colonel,  to  fortify  and 
plant  in  this  island,  a  place  fhiitful  in  itself,  and 
abounding  in  many  good  provisions,  and  a  per- 
petual sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Spaniard ; 
who  received  infinite  damage  from  thence;  they 
who  were  so  easily  frighted,  and  bi^Ni,  iriien 
thev  were  in  a  great  body  upon  tlie  other  ishmd, 
raaxing  afterwards  frequent  mcursions,  with  small 
numbers,  into  it  from  Januuca;  sacking  their 
towns,  and  retumin^^  with  yerj  rich  booty.  When 
Venables  had  put  this  island  mto  as  ^oa  order  as 
he  could,  he  returned  with  Pen  into  England.  { 

The  other  fleet  under  the  command  of  Blake  had  ' 
better  success,  without  any  misadventures.  After  , 
he  had  reduced  those  of  Algiers,  where  he  anchored 
in  their  very  mole,  to  submit  to  such  conditions  for  ' 
the  time  put,  and  the  time  to  come,  as  he  thought 
reasonable,  he  sailed  to  Tunis ;  w^ch  he  fbmid  ! 
better  fort^ed  and  more  resolved ;  for  that  kin^  ' 
returned  a  veiy  mde  answor,  contemning  his  ' 
■tren^,  and  undervaluing  his  menaces,  and ' 
refiumg  to  return  either  ship  or  prisoner  that  bad 
been  tiUEen.   Whereupon  Blake  put  his  fleet  in  i 
order,  and  thundered  with  his  great  guns  upon  ' 
the  town  ;  whilst  he  sent  out  several  long  boats  • 
manned  with  stout  mariners,  who,  at  the  same  j 
time,  entered  with  very  notable  resolution  into 
their  harbours,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  ships  there, 
being  nine  men  of  war;  which  were  burnt  to 
ashes;  and  this  with  the  loes  only  of  five  and 
twenty  of  the  English,  and  about  eight  and  forty 
hurt,  all  the  boats,  with  the  rest  of  the  men, 
returning  safe  to  the  ships.   This  was  indeed  an 
action  of  the  highest  conduct  and  courwe,  and 
made  the  name  of  the  English  very  terrible  and 
formidable  in  those  aeaa. 

The  BueceaB  of  both  fleets  came  to  Cromwell's 
notice  about  the  same  time,  but  did  not  aflect  him 
alike.  He  had  never  such  distempers,  (for  he  had 
usually  a  great  command  over  his  passions,)  as 
upon  the  miscarriage  at  Hispaniola.  And  as  soon 
as  th^  came  on  shore,  he  committed  both  Fen  and 
Venables  to  the  Tower,  and  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  trust  either  of  them  again ;  and  could 
not,  in  a  long  time,  speak  temperately  of  that 
affidr.  However,  he  lost  no  time  m  chenshing  his 
in&nt  plantation  in  Jamaica ;  which  many  thought 
to  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  wished  the  men 
misht  be  reralled ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
and  sent  presei^y  a  good  squadron  of  ships,  and 


a  recnut  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  carry  on  that 
work ;  and  resolved  nothing  more,  than  to  make 
a  continual  war  from  that  place  upon  the  Spaniard. 

And  now  the  rupture  with  Spain  could  be  no 
longer  concealed.  Therefore  he  sent  orders  to 
Bh^e,  "that  he  should  cratch  the  return  of  the 
"  Plate-fleet,  and  do  whai  mischief  he  could  upon 
"  the  coaat  of  Spun;"  and  gave  duectionR  to  hie 
diipe  in  the  Dcntms  to  infest  dioae  of  Flanders, 
wfauh  th^  had  not  yet  done;  what  had  bem 
hitherto  treated  privately  between  bim  and  the 
cardinal,  was  now  exposed  to  the  light.  He  now 
sent  Loddiart  his  ambassador  into  France;  who 
was  rec^ved with  great  solemnly i  andwasaman 
of  great  addr«M  in  treaty,  and  had  a  marvellouB 
credit  and  power  with  the  cardinal.  He  made  an 
alliance  wiui  France.  Cromwell  undertook  "to 
"  send  over  an  army  of  six  thousand  foot,  to  be 
"  commanded  by  thdr  own  superior  officer,  who 
"  was  to  receive  orders  only  from  marshal  Tu- 
"  renne  i"  and  when  Dimkirk  and  Mardike  should 
be  taken,  they  were  to  be  put  iiUo  Cromwell's 
hands.  There  were  other  more  eectet  artidea, 
which  will  be  mentioned. 

Flanders  had  notice  of  this  their  new  enemy 
from  England,  before  they  heard  any  thing  from 
Spain,  t&t  might  better  enable  them  to  contend 
witiiUm;  and  don  Aknuo  ronained  still  in  Lon- 
don without  notice  of  what  was  done,  till  theaffiur 
of  Jamaica  was  upon  the  exchange,  and  fraternities 
entered  into  there  for  the  better  carrving  on  that 
plantation.  Nor  was  he  willing  to  believe  it  then, 
till  (>omwell  sent  to  him  to  feave  the  kingdom ; 
which  he  did  very  unwillingly,  when  there  was  no 
remedy;  and  was  transported  into  Flanders  to 
increase  the  jealousies  and  discontents,  which  were 
already  too  great  and  uneasy  there.  The  prince 
of  Cond^,  whose  troops  and  vigour  were  the  pre- 
servation and  life  of  that  country,  was  very  ill 
satisfied  with  the  formality  and  [dilwm  of  the 
archduke,  and  widi  the  nnactiviftr  and  wariness 
(tf  the  conte  of  Fuensaldagna;  wbo  he  thought 
omitted  many  oppoitnnitieB. 

The  archduke  was  weary  the  title  of  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  general  of  the  army, 
when  tiie  power  was  in  truth  in  Fuensald^na, 
and  nothing  to  be  done  without  his  approbation ; 
and  having,  by  frequent  complaints  to  Madrid, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  vindicate  his  authority,  had 
implored  his  dismission,  and  Fuensaldagna  himself 
was  as  ill  satisfied  as  the  other  two ;  and  knowing 
well  the  defects  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  Madrid,  thought  the  defence  of  Flanders.con- 
sistol  most  in  preserving  the  army,  by  being  on 
the  defensive  |«rt ;  and  therefore,  to  gratify  the 
coldnen  of  bis  own  constitution,  he  did  by  no 
means  u^mve  die  frequent  enterprises  and  rest- 
less Binnt  of  the  jnince  of  Conde;  which  spent 
their  men :  and  he  thought  the  great  charge  in 
supporting  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  archduke 
was  not  recompensed  by  any  benefit  from  his  ser- 
vice, besides  the  irreconcilableness  with  the  arch- 
duke, by  lus  having  compelled  him,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  to  dismiss  the  coupt  of  Swassen- 
bui^h  i  whom  he  loved  of  all  the  world ;  ao  that 
he  was  likewise  weary  of  his  post,  and  de^red  hia 
deliverance  to  be  sent  him  from  Madrid. 

Hie  council  there  thought  it  necessary  to  gratify 
them  both,  and  to  remove  both  the  arcnduke  and 
the  conde ;  honourably  to  dismiss  the  former  to 
retum  to  his  own  resi^nce  in  Germany,  and  to 
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bring  don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  natural  mm  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  had  passed  thnmgh  many  em- 
ploymeota  irith  reputation,  and  ma  that  time 
ffoieral  in  Italy,  to  ondertake  the  gownment  of 
Flandera,  irith  nich  restrictiona  as  the  king  of 
Spain  thought  fit;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
conde  of  Fuenaaldagna  should  immediately  enter 
upon  the  gDvemment  of  Milan ;  which  had  been 
exercised  for  the  last  six  years  by  the  marquis  of 
Carracena;  who  was  now  to  govern  the  army  in 
Flanders  nnder  don  Juan;  and  that  the  marqiuis, 
who  had  the  most  disadvantage  of  this  promotion, 
might  be  better  pleased,  thev  gave  him  such  an 
addition  of  authority,  as  could  not  but  breed  ill 
blood  in  don  Juan;  as  it  fcdlout afterwards.  This 
counsel  was  taken,  aud  to  be  executed  in  this 
conjuncture,  when  France  and  Cromwell  were 
ready  to  enter  Flandeara  with  two  powerful  armies, 
iriulBt  it  was,  upon  the  matter,  undor  no  com- 
mand. 

Hie  king  was  yet  at  Ccdogne ;  and  no  aoona- 
faeard  of  tfo  war  that  Cromwell  had  begun  i^wn 
Spain,  but  he  concluded  that  the  Spaniud  woold 
not  be  nnwUIingto  enter  into  some  comapondence 
with  him ;  at  least,  that  their  fears  were  over  of 
offending  CromwelL    He  therefore  sent  privately 
to  the  archduke,  and  to  Fuensaldsgna,  to  offer 
them  his  conjunction.   Don  Alonzo  was  likewise 
there ;  and  the  long  experience  he  had  in  England, 
and  the  quality  he  still  held,  made  his  judgment  in 
those  a^rs  most  esteemed  by  them.  He,  whether 
upon  the  conscience  of  his  former  behaviour,  by 
which  he  had  disobliged  both  the  late  and  the 
praaant  king,  or  whether,  by  having  lived  long  in  a 
place  where  the  king's  intenat  was  contemned,  he 
did  in  truth  believe  that  his  m^ea^  eonld  bring 
little  advantage  to  them,  had  no  mind  to  mkke 
a  conjunction  with  him :  yet  the|y  saw  one  benefit 
which  they  might  receive,  if  his  majesty  would 
draw  off  the  Irish  from  the  service  of  France; 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  in  his 
power,  because  he  had  fonoerly  drawn  off  some 
regiments  from  Spain,  whilst  he  remained  in 
France.   So  that  toev  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
they  would  confer  witn  any  body  the  Idng  should 
anthorize  to  treat  with  them;  whichwhen  the 
king  knew,  he  resolved  to  go  to  diem  himsdf ; 
and  left  Coliwne,  attended  only  by  two  or  three 
■ervants;  and  when  he  came  near  Brussels,  sent 
to  advertise  the  archduke  at  what  distance  he  was; 
and  "that  he  would  aee  him  imei^mto  in  what 
**  phee,  or  manner,  he  should  think  fiL" 

They  either  were,  or  aeemed  to  be  umdi  trouUed 
that  the  king  was  come  in  perscm ;  and  deriied, 
that  he  would  by  no  means  come  to  Brussels;  but 
that  he  would  remain  in  a  little  vile  dorp  about 
a  league  from  Brussels ;  where  he  was  vilely  ac- 
commodated. Thither  the  conde  of  FuensaliutgnB 
and  don  Alonzo  came  to  his  majesty;  and  the 
archduke  met  him  privately  at  another  place.  The 
king  quickly  discovered  tiiat  don  Alonzo  had  a 
private  intrigue  with  some  officers  of  the  English 
army,  who  were  enemies  toCromwell,uponmiose 
interest  be  more  depended  than  the  king's,  and 
offered  it  as  great  merit  to  his  majesty,  if  be  could 
be  able  to  persuade  them  to  make  up  a  conjunction 
with  the  king.  This  correspondence  between  don 
Aknizo  and  those  levellers,  was  managed  by  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  who,  by  speaking  Spanish,  had  got 
fainuelf  to  be  mutually  trusted  by  them.  The  Imig 
pressed  them  '*  that  be  might  remove  his  fiunily 
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"  to  Brussels,  or  to  some  place  in  Flanders,  that 
it  mwht  be  notorious  that  he  was  in  alliance 
"  with  ua  cathdicnugeaty;  and  then  they  should 
"  quickly  see  he  had  another  kind  of  interest  in 
England,  than  iriiat  those  men  pretended  to, 
"  upon  whom  they  ought  not  to  dq>end ;  and 
"  they  wovdd  quicUy  find,  if  his  mqeaty  resided 
"  in  that  country,  his  influence  upon  the  Irish 
"  who  were  in  France.** 

They  would  by  no  means  consent  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  remain  in  Brussels,  as  little  at  Ant- 
wetp,  or  indeed  in  any  place  as  taken  notice  of  by 
the  state  to  be  there,  "which,"  they  said, "  the  king 
"  ofSpain'shonourwould  not  permit,  without  shew- 
"  ing  thme  respects  to  him  that  he  might  live  in 
"  that  grandeur  as  became  a  great  king;  which 
"  the  present  state  of  their  affairs  would  not  wx- 
"  mit  ^m  to  defrav  the  cha^  of."  But  they 
intimated,  "  that  if  Ids  m^esty  would  choose  to 
remove  his  family  to  Bruges,  and  remain  there 
*'  with  them,  so  far  incognito  as  not  to  expect  any 
"  public  expensive  reception,  they  were  sure  he 
*'  would  find  all  respect  from  the  inhabitants  of 
"  that  city."  The  king  desired  that  some  treaty 
might  be  auned  between  them ;  which  was  com- 
mitted to  thiB  wisdom  of  don  Alonzo;  who  pre- 
pared it  in  as  perfunctory  a  manner  as  was  possi- 
ble ;  by  which  the  king  was  permitted  to  reside  in 
Bruges,  and  nothing  on  the  king  of  Spain's  part 
imdertaken  but  "  uat  whenever  the  king  could 
"  cause  a  good  port  town  in  England  to  de- 
"  clare  for  aim,  his  catholic  majesty  would  assist 
"  him  with  a  body  ctf  six  thousand  foot,  and  with 
"  such  a  proportion  of  ammunition,  and  so  manv 
"  ships  to  transport  that  body  thteher;"  whicn 
waa  the  preposition  the  levellers  had  made;  and 
don  Alonzo,  by  making  it  the  contract  wi^  the 
king,  thought  this  way  to  beget  an  intelligence 
between  them  and  the  royal  party;  of  the  power 
of  which  he  had  no  esteem. 

Hie  king  discvned  that  what  they  offered  would 
be  of  no  moment,  nor  could  he  make  such  confi- 
dent propositions  of  advantage  to  Spain,  as  might 
warrant  him  to  insist  upon  large  concessions. 
Besides,  it  was  evident  to  nim,  that  the  afiaira  in 
those  provinces,  wMch  remained  under  Spain,  were 
in  so  evil  a  posture,  that,  if  they  sfaoula  promise 
any  great  matters,  they  would  not  be  able  to  per- 
form them.  However,  all  that  he  desired,  waa  to 
have  the  reputation  of  a  trea^  between  and 
the  king  of^  Spain;  under  wUch  he  nu^t  draw 
hia  frnmy  from  Cokune,  and  remain  in  Flanders, 
which  was  at  a  just  dtstance  from  En|fIand,to  ex- 
pect other  alterations.  So  his  mqesty  readily 
accepted  the  treaty  as  it  was  drawn  by  don  Alonzo ; 
and  signed  it;  and  declared  that  he  would  reside 
in  the  manner  they  proposed  at  Bruges.  Where- 
upon, after  seven  or  eight  days'  stay  in  that  in- 
convenient manner,  the  treaty  was  engrossed  and 
signed  by  the  king,  the  archduke,  and  don  Alonzo, 
in  April,  or  the  end  of  March  1657 ;  the  despatch 
of  the  treaty  being  hastened  by  the  necessity  of  the 
de[HUiure  of  the  archduke  and  the  conde  of  Fuen- 
saldagna;  who  begun  their  journey  within  two 
or  three  days  after  the  signing  of  it :  don  Juan 
and  the  marquis  of  Carracena  hemg  known  to  be 
on  their  way;  and  both,  though  not  leather, 
within  few  days' journey  of  Flandera. 

The  treu^,  as  it  was  signed,  was  sent  by  an  ex- 
press into  Spain,  for  the  approbation  and  signa- 
ture of  his  c^wlic  majesty.    The  king  with  his 
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small  tniuwent  to  Brages,  and  locU^  in  the 
hoDse  of  a  mbgect  <tf  bia  own,  the  IcraTardi,  an 
Irahman;  wlw  had  been  born  in  that  country, 
and  inherited  an  estate  hj  his  mother.  iWe  the 
long  stared,  till  a  handsome  accommodation  was 
providea  for  him  in  that  city,  having  sent  to  his 
Brother  the  doke  of  Gloucester,  who  remained  yet 
at  Cologne,  to  come  to  him,  and  that  his  family 
should  all  come  from  thence.  So  that  by  the  time 
his  majesty  had  returned  again  to  Bnuaels,  to 
con^tulate  don  Juan's  arrival,  and  spent  three 
or  tour  days  th^,  he  found  himself  as  well  set- 
tled at  Bruges  as  he  had  been  at  Cologne ;  where, 
when  his  fiunily  left  it,  there  was  not  the  least 
debt  remained  misatisfied ;  whicbj  in  the  low  con- 
dition bis  majesty  had  bera  in,  and  still  was,  gave 
reputation  to  hia  ocoaomj. 

As,  upon  the  dissdutum  of  the  unruly  parlia- 
ment, Cromwefl  had  sent  out  his  two  greed  fleets, 
to  propagate  hia  &me  abroad,  presuming  that,  by 
the  conquest  which  the  one  would  make  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  should  have  money  enough  to 
keep  hia  army  in  obedience  to  him,  and  bjr  the 
other's  destnmng  or  eappresnng  Uie  Turks  of 
Algiers  and  Turns,  wmca  were  indeed  grown 
formidable  to  all  merchants,  he  should  raise  his 
reputation  in  Christendom,  and  become  very  po- 
pular with  all  the  merchants  of  England ;  so  he 
did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  neglect  to  take  all  the 
ways  he  could  devise,  to  provide  for  his  own  secu- 
rity at  home.  Though  he  had  brought  the  king's 
party  so  low,  that  he  nad  no  apprehension  of  theii 
power  to  raise  an  army  against  lum;  yet  he  dis- 
cerned, that,  by  breaking  (£dr  fortunes  and  estates, 
he  had  not  at  all  brokm  thrar  spirits ;  and  that, 
by  taking  ao  many  of  thdr  Ihrea,  their  numbers 
ware  not  much  lessened ;  and  that  they  would  be 
still  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  party  that 
should  declare  against  him ;  to  which,  he  knew, 
there  were  enough  inclined  who  were  no  kinder 
to  the  other  than  himself. 

But  that  which  troubled  him  most,  was  the  dis- 
temper in  hia  army ;  where  he  knew  there  were 
many  boops  more  at  tile  disposal  of  that  party  that 
would  destroy  him,  than  at  bis  own.  Itwas  once 
in  bis  purpose  to  have  drawn  over  a  r^fiment  of 
Swiss,  upon  pretence  of  sending  them  into  Ireland, 
but  m  truth  witii  intention  to  keep  them  as  a  guard 
to  hia  own  pwaon;  and  to  that  purpose  he  had 
aeid  a  poson  to  treat  with  cokmel  Baltinxer,  a 
man  well  known  in  ths  proteatant  cantona;  Imt 
ihia  came  to  be  diaooTerea :  so  ha  had  not  confi- 
dence to  proceed  in  it  He  rescdved  therefore 
upon  an  ezpe£ent,  wlueh  shotdd  pnmde  for  all 
inconrauences,  as  well  amongst  the  people,  as  in 
theaimy.  He  nmstitated,  out  of  the  persons  who 
he  thought  were  moat  devoted  to  himself,  a  body 
of  major  generals ;  that  is,  he  assigned  to  such  a 
single  person  so  man^  counties,  to  be  under  his 
command  as  their  major  general :  so  that  all  Eng- 
land was  put  under  the  abaolnte  power  of  twelve 
men,  neither  of  them  having  any  power  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  another,  but  every  man,  in  those 
counties  which  were  committed  to  his  charge,  had 
all  that  authority  which  was  before  scattered  among 
eomnuttee-men,  jnsticea  of  peace,  and  seraal  other 
offieera. 

The  mqor  gencnl  cnmnitted  to  prison  what 
peraona  he  thought  fit  to  anapect;  took  care  to 
levy  aU  monies  wfaidi  wera  apMHnted  by  the  pro- 
tector and  hia  eoundl  to  be  coilectad  for  the  pub- 


lic; aequeatered  all  who  did  not  pay  thardednw- 
tion,  or  such  other  payments  as  they  wen  made 
liable  to;  and  dien  waa  no  appeal  from  any  of 
their  acta  but  to  the  protector  himaelf .  They  had 
likewise  a  martial  power,  i^ch  was  to  list  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  who  were  to  have  auchasalary 
constantly  pud,  and  not  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
but  upon  emergent  occasion,  and  then  to  attend 
so  many  days  at  thdr  own  charge;  and  if  they 
stayed  longer,  they  were  to  be  under  the  same  pay 
with  the  army,  but  independent  upon  the  offieera 
thereof,  and  only  to  obey  thdr  major  general.  A 
horseman  bad  eight  pounds  a  year ;  for  which  he 
waa  to  be  ready  with  bis  horse  if  be  were  called 
upon ;  if  be  were  not,  he  might  intend  his  own 
affidrs.  By  this  means  he  had  a  second  army  in 
view,  powerful  enoi^h  to  control  the  fiial^  H  Huj 
at  any  time  deaerred  to  be  suspected.  But  ha 
diaoemed,  by  d^reea,  that  these  new  mafpatntoa 
grew  too  mudi  in  Ion  with  thdr  own  power;  and 
beaidea  tiiat  they  carried  thranaelvea  like  so  many 
bassas  with  their  banda  of  janizaries,  towards  the 
people,  and  were  extremdy  odious  to  all  parties, 
they  did  really  afiect  auch  an  anthmity  aa  might 
undermine  his  own  greatneaa;  yet  for  the  present 
he  thought  not  fit  to  omtrol  tium,  and  aeoned 
less  to  apprehend  them. 

When  adnural  BLdce  had  subdued  the  Turks  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  by  the  attempt  of  Hispaniola 
and  the  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  war  waa  suffi- 
ciently dechued  against  the  catholic  king,  Moun- 
tague,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  foimly,  who 
had  beoi  dnnni  into  the  party  of  Cronnral,  and 
senred  under  him  aaa  colonel  in  hu  axmr  with 
much  oourag^  wai  aontwith  an  addition  of  ahipa 
to  j<»n  mth  Kake,  and  joined  in  commission  of 
admbal  and  gmeral  with  nim;  Blake  having  found 
himself  much  indisposed  in  hia  health,  and  naving 
desired  that  another  might  be  sent  to  aasiat  him, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  fleet,  if  worse  should  befall 
Um.    Upon  his  arrival  with  the  fleet,  they  lav 
long  before  Cales  in  expectation  of  the  [Spanish 
West]  India  fleet,  and  to  keep  in  all  ships  from 
going  out  to  give  notice  of  tbeu-  bong  there.  After 
some  months^  attendance,  they  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  remove  their  station,  that  they  might  get 
Aesh  water,  and  some  other  provisionB  which  tiiey 
wanted ;  and  so  drew  off  to  a  convenient  bay  in 
Portugal,  and  left  a  squadron  of  shipa  to  watch 
the  SpBidsh  fleet ;  iriiich,  wiAin  a  very  short  tbna 
after  the  remove  of  the  En^iah  fleet,  came  upon 
the  coast;  and  before  they  were  discovered  to  be 
commander  of  the  squadron,  who  was  to  the  lee- 
ward, made  their  way  so  &st,  that  when  he  got 
up  with  them,  (thoogh  he  was  inferior  to  them  in 
number,)  they  rather  thought  of  saving  thdr  wealth 
by  flight  than  M  defending  themsdyes ;  and  so 
tiie  Spanish  admiral  run  on  shore  in  tiie  bay; 
and  the  vice-admiral,  in  which  waa  the  vice- 
king  of  Mexico  with  his  wife,  and  sons,  and 
daughters,  was  fired  by  themselves  to  prevent 
being  taken ;  in  which  the  poor  genUeman  him- 
self, liia  wife,  and  his  ddest  daughter,  perished: 
hia  (rtherdav^tera,  and  hia  two  sons,  and  near  one 
hundred  othna,  were  saved  by  the  l&i^h;  who 
took  the  rear-admiral,  and  two  other  ahipa,  voy 
ri^y  laden;  whiditogetheriritfathepriM)iien,wen 
KutiBtoEn^and,  the  reat  escaped  mto  Gibraltar. 

The  al^  nUdi  wne  sent  fin  Bngland  arrived 
atPwtimoath;  and  though  they  might  with  kaa 
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chirgehave  continued  their  voyage  by  eea  to  Lon- 
don, Cromwell  thou^t  it  would  make  more  noiae, 
if  all  the  bullion,  which  was  of  great  value,  waa 
landed  at  Portamouth;  frmnwheMeHwaabroiifht 
by  lud  in  many  carta  to  Ixxukm,  and  earned 
tannigh  the  dty  to  the  Tower  to  be  there  amud, 
«•  it  waa*  wi&in  aa  alMvt  a  time  aa  Itcooldbe  de- 
epatdied ;  and  though  it  was  in  itself  very  conn- 
doaUe,  they  gave  oitt  and  reported  it  to  be  of  much 

greater  value  than  it  waa.  But  the  loss  to  the 
paniard  waa  ^odigiooa;  though  most  of  what 
waa  in  the  admiral  was  saved,  and  that  only :  and 
they  aaw  the  EngliBh  fleet  still  remaining  before 
them,  which  was  not  Uke  to  misa  the  other  fleet 
th^  ahortiy  after  expected,  in  spite  of  all  advei^ 
tisementa  winch  th^  were  like  to  be  able  to  send 
toit. 

Cromwell  now  thought  his  reputation,  botii 
abroad  and  at  home,  so  good,  that  iw  might  ven- 
ture again  upon  calUnffM  a  parliamMt;  and,  by 
their  countenance  and  concurrence,  suppress  or 
amqxMB  thoM  r^actny  awrits,  wfaicn  crosMd 
faim  in  aU  jdacea;  and  nanng  first  made  aaeh 
aheiifi  in  all  counties  as  he  thoag^  wmdd  be 
like  to  contribute  to  his  dengns,  by  hmdering  such 
mm  to  stand  against  ^om  he  had  a  preju£ce,  at 


be,  and  afterwards  were,  exacted  and  raised.  All 
these  acts  they  presented  solemnly  to  his  highness, 
to  be  confinnea  by  his  royal  authority;  and  he  as 
gradoualy  confirmed  them  all;  and  told  them, 
"  that  aa  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  clucf  go- 
"  vemOTS  to  acknowledge  the  care  and  kindness 
"  of  the  commons  upon  ancfa  occaaiona,  ao  he 
"  did  Ttary  heartily  ud  thankfiiDy  acknowledge 
"  theirs." 

But  after  all  this  he  was  far  firom  bdng  aatisfied 
wHh  the  method  of  thdr  proceeding;  tar  there 
was  nothing  done  to  confirm  his  personal  autho- 
rity ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this  was  done,  they 
might,  for  aught  appeared,  remove  him  from  being 
botk  protector  ana  general.  There  had  been  for 
some  time  jealousies  between  him  and  Lambert, 
who  had  been  the  principal  adviser  of  the  raising 
those  major  ^[enerals;  and  bang  one  of  them  bim- 
and  oavmgthe  government  of  the  fire  north- 
ern comities  committed  to  bim,  he  deored  to 
improve  thdr  anthmity,  and  to  hm  it  aetded  by 
aauMKity  of  pariiament.  Bitt  C^wnweD,  on  tM 
other  hand,  was  well  contented  that  they  should 
be  looked  vpon  as  a  public  grievance,  and  ao  taken 
away,  rather  upon  the  deore  of  parliament,  than 
that  it  should  appear  to  be  out  ctf  his  own  indi- 


loast,  by  not  returning  them  if  they  should  be  .  nation.  But  hitherto,  n«ther  that  deogn  in  Lam- 
choeen,  and  by  procuring  such  persona  to  be  re- 1  bert,  nor  the  other  in  Cromwell,  DOT  any  di£hrNice 
turned  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  of  between  them,  had  bn^n  out 


which  there  were  choice  in  all  counties;  and  having 
prepared  all  things  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  sent  out  his  writs  to  call  a  parliament  to 
mert  at  Weetminstca-,  upon  the  seventeenth  of 
September,  in  the  year  1656.   When,  upon  the 


llie  protector  himself  seemed  to  denre  nothing 
more  than  to  have  the  authority  they  had  formerly 
given  him,  at  least,  that  he  had  exercised  from  the 
time  he  was  protector,  confirmed,  and  ratified  by 
act  of  parliament.   And  if  it  had  been  so,  it  had 


retauns,  he  found,  tnat  though  in  some  places  he  |  been  much  greater  than  any  king  ever  enjoyed 
had  succeeded  accor^ng  to  Ms  wish,  it  waa  in  1  But  he  had  used  to  speak  much,  "that  it  waa 
others  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  very  many  |  "  juty  the  nobility  shotUd  be  totally  sv^preasedi 
membera  were  returned,  who  were  mm  of  the  "  and  that  the  guvwmnent  would  be  better,  if  it 
most  notoriona  mafigm^  agamst  him,  he  tiiere- 1  **  passed  anodier  consultation  bcaidea  that  ctf  the 
fun  resorted  to  his  old  security,  to  keni  all  man-  1  "  tumse  of  commons."  In  matter  of  refifpon,  he 
ner    persons  from  entering  into  ^  house,  who  \  woidd  often  speak,  "that  there  was  much  of  good 


mA  not  first  subscribe,  "tlut  they  would  act  no- 
"  thing  pr^udidal  to  the  govemment  aa  it  was 
**  eetahlished  under  a  fffotector;"  which  bong 
tendered,  many  members  utterly  refused,  and 
returned  into  thdr  countries,  where  they  were  not, 
for  the  moat  part,  the  worse  welcome  for  insisting 
upon  their  pnvil^es,  and  freedom  of  parliament. 

The  major  part  frankly  submitted  and  sub- 
scribed; some  of  them,  that  they  might  hare  the 
better  opportunity  to  do  mischief.  So  a  speaker 
was  chosen;  and  at  first  they  proceeded  so  unani- 
moosly,  that  the  protector  hegm  to  hope  that  he 
had  g^ud  his  pmnt.   With  vmy  little  or  no  con- 
tradiction, they  passed  an  act  of  lenundation 
of  any  title  that  Charies  Stuart  (for  ro  they  had 
long  called  the  lung)  or  any  of  that  fiunily  miffht 
pr^end;  and  this  ul  men  were  bound  to  subscnbe. 
With  as  litde  opposition,  they  passed  another, 
whereby  it  waa  made  high  treason  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  the  life  of  tne  protector.   Then  they 
passed  several  acts  for  raising  money  by  way  of 
contribution  in  Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
in  &  greater  proportion  than  had  ever  yet  been 
raised.   They  granted  tonnage  and  poundage  to 
the  protector  for  his  life;  and  passed  several  other 
acts  for  the  raising  of  monies;  amongst  them,  one 
for  obliging  all  persons  to  pay  a  full  veer's  rent  for 
all  builoungs  which  had  been  erected  in  and  about 
London,  frvm  before  the  beginning  <tf  the  tronUea ; 
by  aU  iriiidt  wi^,  vast  sums  ntaaoej  were  to 


"  in  the  order  of  bishops,  if  the  dross  wne  scoured 
"  off."  He  courted  very  much  many  of  the  no- 
bility, and  used  devices  to  ^poee  them  to 
come  to  him ;  and  they  who  did  visit  him  were 
used  with  extnun-dinary  respect  by  him;  all  which 
n^sed  an  opinion  in  many,  that  ne  £d  in  truth 
himself  affect  to  be  king ;  which  was  the  more 
confirmed,  when  many  of  those  who  had  nearest 
relatikm  to  him,  and  were  most  trusted  by  him,  as 
soon  as  the  parliament  had  despatched  those  acts, 
which  are  mentioned  before,  and  th^  complaints 
came  from  all  parts  against  the  major  generals, 
inydghed  sharidy  against  the  temper  ana  onapo- 
ratimi  of  Ae  govenunent,  as  if  It  was  not  capable 
to  settle  the  several  distractions,  and  satisfy  the 
several  interests  (rf  the  nation ;  and  by  degrees 
prmosed,  in  direct  terms,  "  that  they  might  invest 
"  Cromwell  with  the  tide,  rights,  and  diwnity  (d  a 
"  king;  and  then  be  would  know,  what  he  was  to 
<*  do  towards  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  how 
"  to  govern  those  who  would  not  be  satisfied." 

This  proposition  found  a  marvellous  concur- 
rence; and  very  many,  who  used  not  to  a^ree  in 
any  thing  else,  were  of  one  mind  in  this,  and 
would  presently  vote  him  king.  And  it  waa  ob- 
served that  nobody  was  forwui^er  in  that  accla- 
mation, than  some  men  who  had  always  had  the 
rep^atftn  of  great  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  to 
wish  his  restoration:  and  it  cannot  be oeiiied  that 
vny  many  criF  tlu  king's  party  were  ao  decored  in 
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their  judgments,  as  really  to  believe,  that  the 
making  Cromwell  kh)g  for  the  present  was  the 
best  expedient  for  the  restoration  ot  his  mi^esty ; 
and  that  the  army,  and  the  whole  nation,  would 
then  have  been  united  rather  to  restore  the  true, 
than  to  admit  of  a  false  sovereign,  whose  hypocrisy 
and  granny  being  now  detected,  and  fcoown, 
would  be  the  more  detested. 

But  the  more  sober  persons  of  the  king's  party, 
who  made  less  noise,  trembled  at  this  overture ; 
and  believed  that  it  was  the  only  way,  utterly  to 
destroy  the  kin^,  and  to  pull  up  all  future  hopes 
of  the  royal  family  by  the  roots.  They  saw  all  men 
even  alr^idy  tired  in  their  hopes ;  and  HbaX  which 
was  left  of  qniit  in  them,  was  from  the  honor  they 
had  of  the  confusion  of  the  present  government ; 
that  veiy  many,  who  had  sosUinea  the  king's 
qoarrel  m  the  be^nning,  were  dead;  that  fiie 

S resent  king,  by  his  long  abates  out  (tf  the  king* 
om,  was  known  to  voy  fsw;  so  that  them  was 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  much  of  that  affec- 
tion that  appeared  under  the  notion  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  was  more  directed  to  the  monarchy 
than  to  the  person  j  and  that  if  Cromwell  were 
once  made  king,  and  so  the  government  run  sgain 
in_  the  old  channel,  though  those  who  were  inlove 
with  a  republic  would  possibly  fall  from  hhn,  he 
would  receive  abundant  reparation  of  strength  by 
the  access  of  those  who  preferred  the  monarchy, 
and  which  probably  would  reconcile  most  men  of 
estates  to  an  absolute  acquiescence,  if  not  to  an 
entire  submission ;  diat  the  nohiliw,  which  being 
excluded  to  a  man,  and  deprived  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  due  to  them  by  Uieir  birthright,  and 
so  enconies  iineiMmcilable  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, would,  by  this  slteration,  find  themsdves  in 
their  right  places,  and  be  glad  to  adhere  to  the 
name  of  a  king,  how  unlawful  a  one  soever ;  and 
there  was  an  act  of  parliament  still  in  force,  that 
was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Hany  the 
Seventh,  which  seemed  to  provide  abstrfute  indem- 
nity to  such  submission.  And  there  was,  without 
doubt,  at  that  time,  too  much  propension  in  too 
many  of  the  nobility,  to  ransom  themselves  at  the 
charge  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  therefore 
they  who  made  these  prudent  recollections,  used 
all  the  ways  they  could  to  prevent  this  design,  and 
to  divert  any  such  vote  in  the  house. 

On  the  other  side,  Lambert,  who  was  the  se- 
cond man  in  the  armv,  and  many  other  officers  of 
account  and  interest,  oendesthe  country  members, 
opposed  this  overture  with  great  bitteraeas  and 
inoignaticm :  some  of  them  said  directiy,  "  that  if, 
"  contrary  to  their  oaths  and  engagements,  and 
"  contrary  to  the  end,  for  obtaining  whereof  they 
"  had  spent  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  they 
"  must  at  last  return  and  submit  to  the  old  go- 
"  vemment,  and  live  again  under  a  king,  tney 
**  would  choose  much  rather  to  obey  the  true  and 
"  law^  heir  to  the  crown,  who  was  descended 
"  &om  a  long  succession  of  kio^s  who  had  ma- 
"  naged  the  sceptre  over  the  naUon,  than  to  sub- 
"  mit  to  a  person  who,  at  best,  was  hut  their  equal, 
"  and,  raised  by  themselves  f^om  the  same  degree 
"  of  which  they  all  were,  and,  by  the  trust  toey 
"  had  reposed  in  him,  had  raised  himself  above 
.  **  them."  Hut  which  put  an  md  to  the  present 
debate  was,  (and  which  was  as  wondeiAil  as  any 
thing,)  that  some  of  his  own  family,  who  had 
grown  up  under  him,  and  had  their  whole  dqien- 
denoe  upon  him,  as  Desboroogfa,  Fleetwood, 


Whaley,  and  others,  ss  passionately  contradicted 
the  motion,  as  any  tk  the  other  offiom ;  and  oc»- 
fidently  undertook  to  know,  **  that  hiniBelf  would 
"  never  consent  to  it ;  and  therefore  that  it  was 
"  very  strange  that  any  men  should  importune  the 
"  putting  such  a  question,  before  they  knew  that 
"  he  would  accept  it,  unless  they  took  this  way  to 
"  destroy  him."  Upon  this  (for  which  the  under- 
takers received  no  thanks)  the  first  debate  was 
put  off,  till  brther  consideration. 

The  debate  was  resumed  again  the  next  day, 
with  the  ssme  warmth,  the  same  persons  still  of 
the  same  opinion  tliey  had  been  before ;  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  they  who  were 
the  gre^  dependents  upon  and  creatures  of  Crom- 
well, as  passionately  opposed  the  making  him  king, 
as  Lambert  and  the  rest  did,  who  looked  to  be 
successive  protectors  after  his  deceasej  only  it 
was  observed,  that  th^  who  the  day  before  oad 
undertaken,  diat  ha  hmuelf  would  never  endure 
it,  (which  had  especially  made  the  pause  at  that 
time,)  u^ed  th^  argument  no  more;  hut  in- 
veighed still  against  it  as  a  monstrous  thiI^{,  and 
that  which  would  infiJlibly  ruin  him.  But  most 
of  those  of  hb  privjr  council,  and  others  nearest 
his  trust,  were  as  violent  and  as  positive  for  the 
declaring  him  king,  and  much  the  m^or  part  of 
the  house  conciured  in  the  same  opinion;  and 
notwithstanding  all  was  said  to  the  contrary,  they 
appointed  a  ctmimittee  of  six  or  seven  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  house  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  to  inform  him  of  "  the  very  earnest  desire  of 
"  the  house,  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the 
"  titie  of  king;  and  if  thmr  should  find  any  aversion 
"  in  him,  that  they  should  then  enlarge  in  ^ving 
"  him  tluws  reasMU,  whidi  had  been  offered  m  the 
"  hotue,  and  which  bad  swayed  the  house  to  that 
"  resolution,  whicli  they  hoped  would  have  the 
"  same  infinence  upon  his  highness." 

He  gave  thou  audience  in  the  psinted  chamber, 
when  tney  made  the  hue  overture  to  him,  as  the 
desire  of  his  parHament ;  at  which  he  seemed  sur- 
prised; and  told  them,  "he  wondered  how  any 
"  such  thing  came  into  their  minds ;  that  it  was 
"  neither  fit  for  them  to  oflfer,  nor  him  to  receive ; 
"  that  he  was  sure  thev  could  discover  no  such  am- 
"  bition  in  him,  and  tnat  his  conscience  would  not 
"  give  him  leave  ever  to  consent  to  own  that  title." 
They,  who  were  weU  prepared  to  expect  such  an 
answer,  told  him,  "  tnat  they  hoped,  ne  would  not 
"  so  suddoolv  give  a  positive  «nul  to  wbst  the 
"  parliament  nan  denied  upon  so  long  and  nutare 
"  deliberation ;  that  they  knew  his  modesty  wdl, 
**  and  that  be  more  aflfeeted  to  deserve  the  bi^wst 
"  titles  than  to  wear  them;  that  they  were  ap- 
"  pointed  to  offer  many  reasons,  which  luid  induced 
"  the  house  to  make  this  request  to  him ;  which 
"  when  be  had  vouchsafed  to  hear,  they  hoped  the 
"  same  impression  would  be  made  upon  him,  thst 
"  bad  been  made  upon  them  in  the  house."  He 
was  too  desirous  to  spve  the  parliament  all  the 
satisfaction  he  could  with  a  good  conscience,  to 
refuse  to  bear  whatever  they  thought  fit  to  say 
to  him;  and  so  appointed  them  another  day  to 
attend  him  in  the  same  place ;  which  they  accord- 
ingly did. 

When  they  came  to  him  again,  they  all  suc- 
cessively entertained  him  with  long  harangues, 
settii^  out  "the  nature  of  the  English  people, 
"  ana  the  nature  ci  the  aovemment  to  wfaich  tney 

bad  .been  accustomed  and  under  which  they 
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"  the  late  king ;  who  received  his  ambassadors  ac- 
"  cordingly." 

Cromwell  heard  these  and  the  like  ai^umeats 
mth  great  attention,  (and  wanted  not  his  appro- 
bation to  have  concurred  with  them ;  he  thanked 
them  "  for  the  paina  they  had  taken/')  "  to  which 
"  he  would  not  take  nnm  him  to  ^ve  a  present 
that  he  would  consider  of  all  they  had 
"said  to  him.  and  resort  to  God  for  counsel;  and 
**  then  he  would  send  for  them,  and  acqoaint 
"  them  with  his  resolation  and  so  they  parted, 
all  men  etandinff  at  gaK>  and  in  terrible  suspense, 
according  to  theu:  several  hopes  and  fears,  till  they 
knew  what  he  would  determine.  All  the  dispute 
was  now  inthio  his  own  chamber.  There  is  no 
question  the  man  was  in  great  a^ony,  and  in  his 
own  mind  did  heartily desireto  be  kin^.and  thought 
it  the  only  way  to  be  safe.  And  it  is  confidentiy 
believed,  that  upon  some  addresses  he  had  for- 
merly made  to  some  principal  noblemen  of  the 
kiiufdom,  and  some  friendly  expostulations  he  had 
by  himself,  or  some  friend,  with  them,  why  they 
reserved  themselves,  and  wonU  have  no  commu- 
nication or  acquaintance  with  him,  the  answer  from 
them  all  severally  (for  such  discoorsea  could  b« 
hdd  bitt  mth  one  at  a  time)  was,  "  that  if  he 
"  would  make  himself  king,  they  should  easily 
"  know  what  they  had  to  do,  but  they  knew  no- 
"  thing  of  the  submission  and  obedience  which 
"  tiiey  were  to  pay  to  a  protector;"  and  that  these 
returns  first  diqmsed  him  to  that  ambition. 

He  was  not  terrified  with  the  opposition  that 
Lambert  gave  him;  whom  he  now  looked  upon  as 
a  declared  and  mortal  enemy,  and  one  whom  he 
must  destroy,  that  he  might  not  be  destroyed  by 
him :  nor  did  he  much  consider  those  other  officers 
of  the  army,  who  in  the  house  concurred  with 
Lambert,  whose  interest  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
great ;  and  if  it  were,  he  thought  he  should  quickly 
reduce  them,  as  soon  as  Lambert  should  be  dis- 
graced, and  his  powsr  taken  fmm  him.  Bat  he 
trembted  at  the  obatinacy  of  lAme  who,  he  knew, 
loved  him  j  his  brother  Desfaorough,  and  the  rest, 
who  dniended  wholly  upon  him,  and  his  greatness, 
and  who  £d  not  wish  his  power  and  authority 
less  absolute  than  it  was.  And  that  these  men 
should,  with  that  virulence,  withstand  this  pro- 
motion, grieved  him  to  the  heart.  He  conferred 
with  them  severally,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  the 
ways  he  could,  to  convert  them.  But  they  were 
all  inexorable;  and  told  him  resolutely,  "that 
"  ther  could  do  him  no  good,  if  they  should  adhere 
"  to  oim ;  and  therefore  they  were  resolved  for 
"  their  own  interest  to  leave  him,  and  do  the 
"  utmost  they  could  against  him,  from  the  time 
"  he  assumed  that  title." 
It  was  repented,  that  an  officer  of  name,  in  the 
upon  the  subject,  told  him  reso- 
kitely  and  vehemoidy,  "  &at  if  ever  he  took  the 
**  title  of  king  upon  lum,  he  would  kin  him." 
Certain  it  is  that  Cromwell  was  informed,  and 
gave  credit  to  it,  "  that  there  were  a  number  of 
"  men,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  kill  him, 
"  within  BO  many  hours  after  he  should  accept  that 
"  title."  They  who  were  very  near  him  said,  that 
in  this  perplexity  he  revolved  his  former  dream,  or 
apparition,  that  had  first  informed,  and  promised 
him  the  high  fortune  to  which  he  was  already 
arrived,  and  which  was  generally  spoken  of  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  when  he 
was  not  in  a  posture  that  promised  such  eicaltation ; 


"  had  flourished  from  the  time  they  had  been  a 
**  people :  that  though  the  extreme  sufilerings  they 
"  bad  undeivone  by  corrupt  ministers,  under  n^- 
"  ligent  and  tyrannical  kings,  had  transported 
"  them  to  throw  off  the  government  itself,  as  well 
**  as  to  inffict  justice  upon  the  persons  of  the 
"offenders;  yet  tbc^' found  by  experience,  that 
**  no  other  government  would  BO  wdl  fit  the  nation, 
"  as  that  to  wUch  it  had  been  accustomed :  that, 
"  notwithstanding  the  infinite  pains  his  hkhness 

had  taken,  and  which  had  been  crowneoT  even 
"  with  miraculous  enecess,  by  the  immediate  bless- 

ing  of  divine  Providence  upon  all  hu  actions 
"  and  all  his  counsels,  there  remained  still  a  rest- 
"  less  and  nnqtuet  spirit  in  men,  that  threatened 
"  the  public  peace  and  quiet ;  and  that  it  was 
"  most  apparent,  by  the  o^ly  combinations  and 

conspiracies  against  the  present  government, 
*'  how  just  and  gentle  and  mild  soever,  that  the 
*'  heart  of  the  nation  was  devoted  to  the  old  form, 
'*  with  which  it  was  acquainted ;  and  ttiat  it  was  the 
"  love  of  that,  not  the  affection  to  the  young  man 
**  who  pretended  a  title  to  it,  and  was  known  to  no- 
**  body,  wliich  disposed  so  many  to  wish  for  the 
"reComofit:  duUthenameand  title  of  aprotec- 
"  tor  was  never  known  to  this  kingdom,  out  in 
*'  the  hands  of  a  eubject,  daring  t^e  rragn  of  an 
"  in&nt  aover^^;  uid  thoefore,  that  the  laws 
"  gave  little  respect  to  him,  but  were  always  ex- 
*'  ecuted  in  the  name  of  the  king,  how  young 
"  soever,  and  how  unfit  soever  to  govern :  that 
"  whatsoever  concerned  the  rights  of  any  family, 
"  or  any  personal  pretence,  was  well  and  safely 
"  over ;  the  nation  was  united,  and  of  one  mind 
"  in  the  rejection  of  tiie  old  line ;  there  was  no 
"  danger  of  it;  but  noliody  could  say,  that  they 

were  of  one  mind  in  the  n^ection  of  the  old  form 
"  of  government ;  to  which  they  were  still  most 

admcted :  therefore,  they  besought  him,  out  of 
"  his  love  and  toidemess  to  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  lor  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  which 
"  had  got  so  much  renown  and  g^ory  ander  his 
"  conooct,  that  be  would  take  that  name  and  t^ 
**  which  had  ever  presided  over  it,  and  by  wluch 
"  as  he  could  establish  a  firm  peace  at  home,  so 
"  he  would  find  his  fame  and  nonour  more  im- 
"  proved  abroad ;  and  that  those  very  princes  and 
*'  Icings,  who,  out  of  admiration  of  his  virtue 
"  and  noble  actions,  had  contracted  a  reverence 
"  for  his  person,  and  an  impatient  desire  of  his 
"  friendship,  would  look  upon  him  with  much 
"  more  veneration,  when  they  saw  him  clothed 
"  with  the  same  majesty,  and  as  much  their  equal 
"  in  title  as  in  merit ;  and  would  with  much  more 
"  alacrity  renew  the  old  alliances  with  England, 
"  when  they  were  renewed  in  the  old  form,  and 
"  imder  the  old  title,  which  would  make  them 
"  durable;  since  no  forogn  prince  could  {vestune 
*'  to  take  upon  lum  to  judge  of  right  of  sneceanon ; 
"  which  had  been  freqnentiy  changed  in  all  king- 
*'  dome,  not  only  upon  the  expiration  of  a  Une, 
"  but  upon  depnvation  and  deposition ;  in  such 
"  manner  as  waa  most  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
"  the  people;  of  which  there  was  a  fresh  instance 
"  in  their  own  eyes,  in  the  lungdom  of  Portugal ; 
*'  where  the  duke  of  Braganza,  without  any  other 
"  title  than  the  election  of  the  people,  assumed 
"  the  crown,  and  titie  of  king,  from  the  king  of 
**  Spain;  who  had  enjoyed  it  quietiy,  and  without 
**  interruption,  during  uiree  descents ;  and  he  was 
"  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  that  kingdom  by 
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«nd  that  he  then  observed,  it  had  only  declared, 
**  thit  he  sbonld  be  the  ffrntest  man  in  England, 
"and  should  he  near  to  be  king;'*  wbielk  seemed 
to  implf  that  be  should  be  omy  near,  and  new 
actuaUjr  attain  the  crown.  Upon  the  whole  matter, 
after  a  wonderful  distraction  of  mind,  which  was 
niaiufest  in  his  countenance  to  all  who  then  saw 
bhn,  notwitbetan^n^  his  science  in  dissimulation, 
his  courage  fidkd  him ;  and  after  he  had  spent 
some  days  very  uneasily,  he  sent  for  the  committee 
of  parliament  to  attend  him ;  and,  aa  his  looks 
were  marrellously  discomposed,  and  discovered  a 
mind  fidl  of  trouble  and  irreaohtdon,  so  hia  words 
were  broken  and  disjointed,  without  method,  and 
full  of  inuses ;  with  frequent  mention  of  God  and 
his  gracious  ^pensation,  he  amduded,  "that  he 
"  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  the 
«  government  under  the  title  of  a  kin^." 

liany  were  then  of  o{Hnion>  that  hia  genius  at 
that  time  fixraodc  him,  and  yidded  to  ue  king's 
■iniit,  and  that  his  reign  was  near  its  exmralimi ; 
uid  that,  if  Ma  own  courage  had  not  niled,  he 
would  easily  have  mastered  all  oppoaition;  tbat 
there  were  many  officers  of  the  army,  who  would 
not  have  left  him,  who  were  for  kingiy  government 
in  their  own  affections ;  and  that  toe  greatest 
Actions  in  religion  rather  promised  themselves 
protection  from  a  single  person,  than  from  a  par- 
liament, or  a  new  numerous  council ;  that  the  first 
motion  for  the  making  him  king  was  made  by  one 
of  the  most  n'ealthy  aldermen  of  the  dty  of  London, 
and  who  served  then  for  the  city  in  parliament; 
which  was  an  argument  that  that  potent  body 
stood  well  affected  to  that  government,  and  would 
have  joined  with  him  in  the  defence  of  it.  Others 
wore  as  confident,  that  he  did  very  wiady  to  dedine 
it ;  and  that,  if  he  had  accepted  it,  he  could  not 
have  lived  many  days  after.  Hu  tmUi  the 
danger  was  only  in  some  present  amassination,  and 
desperate  attend  npon  hia  penon,  not  from  a 
revoltof  the  army  from  him;  iriikh  no  particular 
man  had  interest  enough  to  corrupt.  And  he 
might  have  secured  lumself  probably,  for  some 
time,  from  such  an  assault  by  not  going  abroad ; 
and  when  such  designs  are  deferred,  they  are  com- 
monly discovered ;  as  appeared  afteiwards,  in 
many  conspirades  against  his  life. 

His  interest  and  power  over  the  army  was  so 
great,  that  he  had  upon  the  sudden  removed  many 
of  those  officera  who  had  the  greatest  names  in  the 
factions  of  reli^n,  as  Harrison,  Bich,  and  othera ; 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  removed,  and  thdrr^- 
ments  conferred  on  others,  were  fbnnd  to  be  of  no 
signification,  or  inflnence.  And  it  coold  have  been 
no  hard  matter  for  him,  npon  very  few  days' warn- 
ing, to  have  so  quartered  and  modelled  his  troops, 
as  to  have  secured  him  in  any  enterprise  he  would 
undertake.  And,  it  may  be,  there  were  more  men 
scandalized  at  bis  usurping  more  than  the  royal 
anthcnity,  than  would  have  been  at  his  assumption 
of  the  royal  title  too.  And  therefore  they  who  at 
that  time  exercised  their  thoughts  with  most  saga- 
city, looked  upon  that  refusal  of  his  as  an  imme- 
diate act  of  Almighty  God  towards  the  king's 
restoration ;  and  many  of  the  soberest  men  in  the 
nation  confessed,  after  the  king's  return,  that  th^ 
dejected  sjpirits  were  wonderfuUy  raised,  and  their 
hopes  revived,  by  that  infatuation  of  his. 

But  his  modee^i  or  Us  wisdom,  in  the  refoaiiu 
that  supreme  tide,  seemed  not  to  be  attended  wiu 
tiie  least  ffisadvanta^  to  him.  They  iriw  had 


most  signally  opposed  it  were  so  sataafied  that  the 
danger  they  most  apprehended  was  over,  that  they 
cared  not  to  cross  any  thing  else  that  was  pnpoaed 
toward!  hia  gieatne^i  i^hmi^tbe  their  own 
another  day :  and  they  who  had  carried  mi  die 
other  design,  and  thereby,  as  they  thought,  (Aliped 
him,  resolved  now  to  ^ve  him  all  the  pow^  which 
they  kn^  he  did  desire,  and  leave  it  to  his  own 
time,  when  with  less  hesitation  he  might  assume 
the  titie  too.  And  so  they  voted,  that  he  should 
enjoy  the  title  and  authority  he  had  already; 
which  they  enlarged  m  many  particulars,  beyond 
what  it  was  by  the  first  instrument  of  government, 
by  another  instrument,  which  they  called  the 
humble  petition  and  advice ;  in  wUch  they  granted 
him  not  only  that  authority  for  his  life,  but  power 
by  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  number  of  witnesses,  to  make  choice  of, 
and  to  d«:lare  his  own  successor ;  which  power 
should  never  be  granted  to  any  othw  pnrtector 
than  lumedf.  And  when  ihev  had  digested  and 
agreed  upon  this  writing,  at  tne  passing  wfanaof 
Lambert  chose  rather  to  be  absent  than  oppose 
it,  his  parliament  sent  to  him  for  an  aud^ce; 
which  he  asugned  then  on  the  agth  day  of  May 
1657,  in  die  banqueting  house  ;  where  their 
spMker  Withrit^ton  presented,  and  read  the  peti- 
tion  and  advice  of  his  parSament,  and  denrea  lua 
assent  to  it. 

The  contents  and  substance  of  it  were,  "  that  his 
"  highness  Oliver  Cromwell  should,  under  the  tide 
"  of  protector,  be  pleased  to  execute  the  office  of 
"  chief  magistrate  over  England,  SciMland,  and 
"  Ireland,  and  the  territories  and  dcnmnions  tbere- 
"  unto  bcJongiog,  &c.  and  to  govern  according  to 
**  all  thinga  in  tut  petiti<m  aira  adviee :  and  uao, 
*'  that  he  wonld  in  nb  lifetime  upmnt  the  perscm 
"  that  ahoidd  succeed  him  in  the  govenunent: 
*'  that  hewould  callapariiamentatnnstingof  two 
**  houses,  once  in  a  year  at  &rthest :  that  those 
"  persona  who  are  legally  chosen  byafree  dectum 
"  of  die  people  to  serve  in  parliament,  may  not  be 
"  exduded  irom  doing  thdr  duties,  hut  by  consent 
"  of  that  house  whereof  they  are  members :  that 
"  none  but  those  under  the  qualifications  therein 
"  mentioned,  ^ould  be  capable  to  serve  as  mem- 
"  bers  in  parliament :  that  the  power  of  the  other 
"  house  be  limited,  as  therdn  is  prescribed :  that 
"  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land  be  observed  and 
"  kept ;  no  laws  sltered,  suspended,  abrogated,  or 
"  repeded,  but  by  new  laws  made  ^  act  upai^ 
"  ment :  that  the  yearly  sum  of  anulfiai  of  pounds 
"  sterling  be  settled  for  the  maintaunee  of  the 
"  navy  and  army;  and  three  hundred  thousand 

pounds  for  the  support  of  the  govornment ; 
"  oewdea  odier  temporary  supplies,  as  the  com- 
"  mons  in  paitiament  shall  see  the  necessities  of 
"  the  nation  to  require :  that  the  number  of  the 
"  protector's  council  shall  not  exceed  one  and 
"  twenty ;  where^  seven  shall  be  a  qvonm the 
"  chW  officers  of  state,  as  chancellors,  keepers  of 
"  the  great  seal,  &c.  to  be  approved  by  parlia- 
"  ment :  that  his  highness  would  encourage  a 
"  godly  ministry  in  these  nations ;  and  that  such 
"  as  do  revile  and  disturb  them  in  the  worship  of 
"  God,  may  be  punished  according  to  law ;  and 
"  where  laws  are  defective,  new  ones  to  be  made  t 
"  that  tbe  protestaut  Qiriatian  reKgion,  as  H  is 
"  coDtained  in  the  Old  and  New  IWunent,  he 
**  assoted,  and  hdd  fcvth  for  the  imbtic  proEes- 
*«  aion  id  theae  nadmia,  and  no  othn- ;  and  that 
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**  aconfewonof  bith  beacnwd  i^on,aiid 
"mended  to  (he  pecKile  of  tnese  nations;  and  none 
"  to  be  permhtra^  try  words  or  wiitinj;,  to  rerile 
"  or  reproach  the  said  confesnon  of  faith.** 

After  Uiis  petition  and  advice  was  distinctly  read 
to  him,  after  a  long  panse,  and  casting  up  his  eyes, 
and  other  gestures  <u  peride:dty,  he  signed  it ;  and 
told  them,  "  that  he  came  not  thither  that  day  as 
"  to  a  day  of  triumph,  hut  with  the  most  senous 
"  thoughts  that  ever  he  had  in  all  his  life,  being  to 
"  undertake  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  that  ever 
"  was  laid  upon  the  back  of  any  human  creature ; 
"  so  that,  without  the  support  of  the  Almighty,  he 
"  must  necessarily  sink  under  the  weight  of  it,  to 
"  the  damage  and  prejudice  of  the  nation  com- 
"  nutted  to  his  charge :  therefore  he  desired  the 
"  help  of  the  parUament,  snd  the  help  of  all  those 
'*  who  feared  God,  that  by  thdr  help  he  might 
"  recave  help  and  assistance  from  ue  band  ci 
"  God,  since  nothing  but  his  presence  could  enable 
"  him  to  discha^  so  great  a  trust."  He  told 
them^  "  that  ^ia  was  but  an  introduction  to  the 
"  carrying  on  of  the  government  of  the  three 
"  nations ;  and  therefore  he  recommended  the 
*'  supply  of  the  rest,  that  was  yet  wanting,  to  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  parliament;"  and  said,  "he  could 
"  not  doubt,  but  the  same  spirit  that  had  led  the 
"  parliament  to  this,  would  easily  suggest  the  rest 
"  to  them ;  and  that  nothing  should  luive  induced 
"  him  to  have  undertaken  this  intolerable  burden 
"  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  that  he  saw  it  was  the 
"  puliament's  care  to  answer  those  ends  for  which 

they  were  eiuaged ;"  caUmg  God  to  witness, 
"  that  he  wonld  not  lure  undwgone  it,  but  that 
"  the  parUament  had  determined  that  it  made 
"  clearly  for  the  liberty  and  interest  of  the  nation, 
*'  and  preservation  of  such  as  fear  God ;  and  if  the 
"  nation  were  not  thankful  to  them  for  thdr  care, 
"  it  would  Ml  as  a  sin  on  thdr  heads/*  He  con- 
cluded with  recommending  some  things  to  them, 
"  which,"  he  said,  "would  tend  to  r^ormation,  by 
*'  discountenancing  vice  and  encouraging  virtue ; 
and  so  dismissed  them  to  return  to  their  bouse. 

But  now  that  they  had  performed  all  he  could 
expect  from  them,  he  resolved  that  he  would  do 
somewhat  for  himsdf ;  and  that  all  the  discourses 
which  had  passed  of  kingship  should  not  pass 
away  in  the  silence  of  this  address,  but  that  this 
ezanation  should  be  attended  with  such  a  nmse 
and  solemiAty,  as  shonld  nuke  it  very  littie  inferior 
to  the  t>ther.  Tberefbre,  within  few  days  after, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament,  "  lliat  they 
"  would  adjourn  until  such  a  time  as  the  solem- 
"  nity  of  lus  inauguration  should  be  performed;** 
for  the  formality  whereof  they  had  not  provided, 
nor  indeed  considered  it;  as  if  enough  had  been 
done  already.  For  this  he  appointed  the  sixth 
and  twenti^  of  June ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
assigned  the  care  to  several  persons,  that  all  things 
should  be  made  xeady  for  the  magnificence  of 
such  a  work. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Westminster  hall  was 
pr^tared,  and  adorned  as  sumptuously  as  it  could 
be  for  a  dajr  of  coronation.  A  throne  was  erected 
witii  a  panlion,  and  a  chair  of  state  under  it,  to 
whicb  Cromwell  was  conducted  in  an  entry,  and 
attendance  of  his  officm,  milita^  and  dv^  with  as 
much  state  (and  the  sword  earned  before  him)  as 
can  be  imagined.  When  he  was  sat  in  his  chair 
of  state,  and  af^  a  short  speech,  which  was  but 
the  prologue  of  that  by  the  speaker  of  the  parlia- 


ment WithriDffton,  that  this  pnmiotion  nught  not 
seem  to  be  wimout  any  vote  from  the  nolnSty,  the 
Bpcsker,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Whitiock, 

vested  him  with  a  rich  purple  velvet  robe  lined 
with  ermines;  the  speaker  enlarging  upon  the 
majesty  and  the  integrity  of  that  robe.  ^  Then  the 
sp^er  presented  him  with  a  fair  Bible  of  the 
l^est  emtion,  richly  bound ;  then  he,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  people,  girded  a  sword  about  him ;  and 
lastiy  presented  him  a  sceptre  of  gold,  which  he 
put  into  his  hand,  and  made  him  a  hiao  discourse 
of  those  emblems  of  government  and  authority. 
Upon  the  close  of  which,  there  being  little  want- 
ing to  a  perfect  formal  coronation,  out  a  crown 
and  an  archbishop,  he  took  his  oath,  administered 
to  him  by  the  sp^er,  in  these  words :  "  1  do,  in 
"  the  presence,  and  by  the  name  of  Almigb^ 
"  God,  promise  and  swear,  that,  to  the  utmost  <n 
"  my  power,  I  will  uphold  and  maintain  the  true 
"  r^onned  protestant  Christian  religion  in  the 
"  purity  thereof,  as  it  is  contained  m  the  holy 
"  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and 
"  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  understandinjg, 
"  encourage  the  profession  and  professors  of  the 
"  same;  and  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I 
"  will  endeavour,  as  chief  magistrate  of  these  three 
"  nations,  the  nudntenance  and  preserving  of  the 
"  peace  and  safetv,  and  just  rights  and  pnvileges 
"  of  the  people  thereof;  and  ^lall  in  all  things, 
"  according  to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and 
"  power,  govern  the  people  of  tnese  three  nations 
**  according  to  law." 

After  this  there  remained  nothing  but  fisstivals, 
and  proclamations  of  his  power  and  authori^  to 
be  lude  in  the  dty  of  London,  and  mth  all  inoir- 

S'nable  haste  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  of 
■gland,  Srotland,  and  Ireland ;  which  was  done 
accorcUngljr.  And  that  he  might  entirely  enjoy 
the  sovereignty  they  had  conferred  upon  him, 
without  any  new  blasts  and  disputes,  and  might 
be  vacant  to  the  despatch  o{  his  domestic  affturs, 
which  he  had  modelled,  and  might  have  time  to 
consider  how  to  fill  his  other  house  with  members 
fit  for  his  purpose,  he  adjourned  his  parliament 
till  January  next,  as  having  done  as  much  as  was 
necessary  tor  one  session.  In  this  vacancy,  his 
greatness  seemed  to  be  so  much  established  both 
at  hrane  and  abroad,  as  if  it  could  never  be 
shaken.  He  caused  all  the  officers  of  his  army, 
and  all  commanders  at  sea,  to  subscribe  and 
prove  all  that  the  parliamCTt  had  done,  and  to 
promise  to  observe  and  defend  it. 

He  sent  now  for  his  eldest  son  Richard;  who, 
till  this  time,  had  lived  privately  in  the  country 
upcm  the'  fortune  his  wife  had  brought  him,  in  an 
ordinary  village  in  Ham}whire;  and  brought  him 
now  to  the  court,  and  made  hhn  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, and  caused  him  to  be  chosen  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  few  people  then  believed  that  he  intended 
to  name  him  for  hia  successor ;  he  by  his  die- 
courses  often  implying,  "that  he  would  name 
"  such  a  successor,  as  was  in  all  respects  equal 
"  to  the  office :"  and  so  men  guessed  tlus  or  that 
man,  as  they  thought  most  Uke  to  be  so  esteemed 
by  him.  His  second  son  Hany,  vho  had  the 
reputation  of  more  vigour,  he  had  sent  into  Ire- 
land, and  made  him  his  lieutenant  of  that  king- 
dom, that  he  might  be  sure  to  have  no  disturbance 
from  thence. 

He  had  only  two  daughters  unmarried :  one  of 
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those  he  gave  to  the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  a  man  of  a  great  estate,  and  throughly 
engaged  in  the  war  from  the  beginning ;  the  other 
was  married  to  the  lord  viscount  Falconbridge,  the 
owiwr  likewise  of  a  very  Mr  estate  in  Yorkshire, 
and  descended  of  a  family  eminently  loyal.  There 
were  many  reasons  to  bebeve,  that  this  young  gen- 
tieman,  tieing  then  of  about  three  or  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  great  vigour  and  ambition, 
had  many  good  purposes,  whidi  he  thought  that 
alliance  mij^ht  qualify  and  enable  him  to  perform. 
Thne  marriages  were  celebrated  at  Whitehall  with 
all  ima^nable  pomp  and  lustre;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  though  the  marriages  were  performed 
in  public  view  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies then  in  use,  they  were  presently  afterwards  in 
private  married  by  ministers  ordained  by  bishops, 
and  according  to  the  form  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer;  and  this  with  the  privity  of  Crom- 
well; who  pretended  to  yield  to  it  in  com- 
pliance with  the  importomty  and  folly  of  his 
dimghters. 

litese  domestic  triumidu  were  con&med  and 
improved  by  die  snccesi  of  bla  imu  abroad. 
Though  the  Trench  hi^  no  mind  to  vpplj  those 
forces  imon  Dunkirk,  wluch  they  were  obliged, 
when  taken,  to  put  into  Cromwell  s  hands,  and  bo 
march  to  other  placa,  which  they  were  to  con- 
quer to  their  own  use;  in  which  the  six  thousand 
English  under  the  command  of  Baynolda  attended 
them,  and  behaved  themselves  eminently  well,  and 
in  good  discipline ;  yet  his  ambassador  Lockhart 
mi^e  such  lively  instances  with  the  cardinal,  with 
complaints  of  their  breach  of  faith,  and  some 
menaces,  "  that  his  master  knew  where  to  find  a 
"  more  punctual  friend ;"  tlut  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  Montmedy,  [and  St.Venant,]  the  army 
marched  into  Flanders;  and  though  the  season  of 
the  year  was  too  far  spent  to  engage  in  a  siege 
befim  Dnnkii^  they  sat  down  before  Mardike ; 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work;  which  bang  reduced,  would  facili- 
tate the  other  very  mudi:  and  that  fort  they 
took,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Raynolda, 
with  an  obligation,  "that  they  wotdd  besi^ 
"  Dunkirk  the  next  year,  and  make  it  their  firot 
"  attempt." 

But  that  which  made  a  noise  indeed,  and 
crowned  his  successes,  was  the  victory  his  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Blake,  had  obtained  over 
the  Spaniard;  which,  in  truth,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, was  very  wonderful,  and  will  never 
he  forgotten  in  Spain,  and  the  Canaries.  That 
fleet  had  rode  out  all  the  mnter  storms  before 
Cales  and  the  coast  of  Portugal,  tifter  they  bad 
sent  home  those  former  ships  which  they  had 
taken  of  the  West  Indian  fleet,  and  understood 
by  the  prisoners,  tiiat  the  other  fleet  from  Pern, 
wtiidi  is  always  much  richer  tlian  that  of  Mexico, 
was  undoubtedly  at  sea,  and  would  be  on  the 
coast  by  the  hymning  of  the  spring,  if  thw  re- 
ceived not  advertisement  of  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet;  in  which  case  they  were  most  like 
to  stay  at  the  Canaries.  The  admiral  concluded, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  done,  or  could 
do  to  block  up  Cales,  one  way  or  other  thenrwould 
not  be  without  that  Eidvertisement;  and  therefore 
resolved  to  sail  with  the  whole  fleet  to  the  length 
of  the  Canaries,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they 
might  meet  wi^  the  galleons  before  they  came 
thither;  and  if  they  should  be  first  got  m  thi- 
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[  ther,  they  would  then  consider  what  waa  to  be 

done. 

With  this  resolution  the  fleet  stood  for  the 
Canaries,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  came 
thither;  and  found  that  the  galleons  were  got 
thither  before  them,  and  had  placed  themaelves, 
as  they  thought,  in  safety.  The  smaller  shipa. 
being  trai  in  number,  lay  m  a  seniicircle,  moored 
along  the  shore;  and  the  six  great  galleons,  (the 
fleet  consisting  of  sixteen  good  ships,)  which  could 
not  come  so  near  the  shore,  lay  with  their  broadsidea 
towards  the  offing.  Besides  this  good  posture  in 
which  all  the  ships  lay,  they  were  covered  with  a 
strong  castle  well  furnished  with  guns ;  and  mere 
were  six  or  seven  small  forts,  raised  in  the  most 
advantageous  places  of  the  bay,  every  one  of  them 
furnished  widi  six  good  pieces  of  cannon ;  so  that 
they  were  without  the  least  apprehenwon  of  thdr 
want  of  security,  or  ima^nation  that  any  men 
would  be  so  dMperate,  as  to  assault  them  uptn 
such  apparent  disadvantage. 

When  the  English  fleet  came  to  the  month  of 
the  bay  of  Santa  Gnu,  and  the  general  saw  in 
what  postnze  die  Spaiuard  lay,  he  thought  it  im- 
posdUe  to  hnag  off  any  of  the  galleons;  how- 
ever, he  reeohwd  to  bum  them,  (which  waa  by 
many  thought  to  be  equally  impossible,)  and  sent 
captain  Stayner  with  a  squadron  of  the  beat  ships 
to  fall  upon  the  galleons ;  which  he  did  very  reso- 
lutely; whilst  other  frigates  entertained  the  forts, 
and  lesser  breastworks,  with  continual  broadsides 
to  hinder  thdr  firing.  Then  the  general  coming 
up  with  the  whole  fleet,  after  full  four  houre* 
fight,  they  drove  the  Spaniards  from  thar  shipa, 
and  possessed  them;  yet  found  that  thrir  work 
was  not  done;  and  that  it  was  not  only  impossi- 
ble to  carry  away  the  ships,  which  Huy  had  taken, 
but  that  tiie  wind  that  luid  brought  them  into  the 
bay,  and  mabled  them  to  conquer  the  enemy, 
would  not  serve  to  carry  them  out  again;  so  that 
they  lay  exposed  to  aU  the  cannon  from  the  shore ; 
which  thundered  upon  them.  Howevw,  they  re- 
solved to  do  what  was  in  thor  power;  and  so, 
diacharmng  thar  broadsides  upon  the  forts  and 
land,  where  they  did  great  execution,  they  set  fire 
to  every  ship,  galleons,  and  others,  and  burned 
every  one  of  them;  which  they  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  the  wind  turned,  and  carried  the  whole 
fleet  without  loss  of  one  shqt  out  of  the  bay,  and 
put  them  safe  to  sea  again. 

The  whole  action  was  so  miraculous,  that  aU 
men  who  knew  tiie  place,  wondered  that  mj 
sober  men,  with  what  coura^  soever  endoed, 
would  ever  have  undertaken  it;  and  they  could 
hardly  persuade  themielvea  to  beUeve  what  they 
had  done;  wfaUat  the  Span^rds  comforted  ^uxa- 
sdvea  mth  die  beUef,  fbat  they  were  devils,  and 
not  men,  who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner. So  much  a  strong  resolution  of  bold  and 
courageous  men  can  bring  to  pass,  that  no  re- 
sistance and  advantage  of  ground  can  disappoint 
them.  And  it  can  hardly  be  unagined,  how  smaU 
loss  the  English  sustained  in  this  unparalleled 
action ;  no  one  ship  being  left  behind,  and  the 
killed  and  woimded  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
men,  when  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanidi 
ships,  and  on  the  shore,  was  incredible. 

The  fleet  after  this,  having  been  lonff  abroad, 
found  it  necessary  to  return  home.  And  this  waa 
the  last  service  performed  by  Blake;  who  sickened 
in  his  return,  and  in  the  very  entrance  (rfthe  fleet 
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them  have  pnmdad,  as  ther  tlunk,  agninst  all 
miscluevoiis  cooUngendes,  they  find,  that  they 
have  unwarily  left  a  open  to  let  thdr  destruc- 
tioD  in  upon  them. 

Cromwell  thought  he  bad  suffidently  i^ovided 
for  his  own  aecunty,  and  to  restrain  the  insolence 
of  the  rommons,  by  having  called  the  other  house; 
which  by  the  petition  and  advice  waa  to  be  done ; 
and  baying  mled  it,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
ofScers  01  the  army,  and  such  others  as  he  bad 
good  reason  to  be  confident  of.  So  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  the  day  appointed  to  meet, 
(whereas,  before,  the  parbament  used  to  attend 
mm  in  the  painted  chamber,  when  he  had  any 
thing  to  aay  to  them;  now)  he  came  to  the  bouse 
of  lorda;  where  his  new  creations  vme;  then  he 
sent  the  gentieman  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  call 
the  commons  to  him.  And  theybdng  conducted 
to  the  bar  of  that  house,  he  being  placed  in  his 
chair  under  a  cloth  of  state,  begun  his  speech  in 
the  old  style,  "  My  lords,  and  you,  the  kiughts, 
"  citizens,  and  burgesses,  of  the  house  of  com- 
"  nions  :"  and  then  discoursed  some  particulars, 
which  he  recommended  to  them ;  thanked  them 
"  for  their  fair  correspondence  the  last  session 
and  assured  them,  '*if  they  would  continue  to 
"  prosecute  his  designs,  they  should  be  called  the 
"  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  generations  to  come 
"  should  bless  them." 

But  as  soon  as  the  commons  came  to  their 
bouse,  they  caused  the  third  article  of  the  petition 
and  advice  to  be  read ;  by  which  it  was  pnmded, 
that  no  members  legally  chosen  sboula  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  peiformance  of  thdr  duty,  but 
by  consent  of  that  bouse  of  which  they  were 
members.  Upon  which,  they  proceeded  to  the 
calling  over  their  house,  and  readmitted  presentiy 
all  those  who  had  been  excluded  for  refusing  to 
sign  that  recognition  of  the  protector;  and  by 
this  means,  near  two  himdred  of  the  most  invete- 
rate enemies  the  protector  had,  came  and  sat  in 
the  house ;  among  whom  were  sir  Harry  Vane, 
Haslerig,  and  many  other  signal  men ;  who  had 
much  the  more  credit  and  interest  in  the  house, 
for  having  been  excluded  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
commonwealth;  many  of  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed it,  valuing  themselves  for  hanng  thereby 
become  instruments  to  introduce  them  agmn, 
who  could  never  otherwise  have  come  to  be  read- 
mitted. 

As  soon  as  these  men  came  into  the  house,  they 
b^un  to  question  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  other  liouse;  "that  it  was  true,  the  petition 
"  and  advice  bad  admitted  there  should  be  such 
"  an  house ;  but  that  it  should  be  a  house  of 
"  peers,  that  they  should  be  called  my  lordt,  there 
"  was  no  provision ;  nor  did  it  appear  what  juris- 
"  diction  It  should  have :  that  it  would  be  a  ve^ 
"  ridiculous  thing,  if  they  should  suffer  those  who 
"  were  created  by  themselves,  and  sat  only  by 
*'  their  vote,  to  be  better  men  than  they,  and  to 
"  have  a  negative  voice  to  control  their  masters." 
When  they  had  enough  vilified  them,  they  ques- 
tioned the  pn>teetor*B  authority  to  send  wrus  to 
call  them  thitlier :  "  l/^io  gave  him  that  autJmrity 
"  to  make  peers  i  that  it  had  been  the  ^nper 
"  buBoness  of  that  house  to  have  itrovided  for 
"  this  i  which  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
"  done  at  this  meeting,  if  he  had  not  presump- 
"  toonsly  taken  that  Boverdon  power  upon  him.'* 
Cromvdl  was  exceeding^  suiprisea  and  per- 


into  the  sound  of  Plymonth,  exfured.  He  wanted 
no  iKHq>  of  funeral  when  he  waa  dead,  Cromwell 
canwng  him  to  be  brought  up  by  land  to  London 
in  all  the  state  that  coum  be ;  and  then,  accor^i^ 
to  the  method  of  that  time,  to  encourage  his 
officers  to  be  killed,  that  they  might  be  pomp- 
ously buried,  he  was,  with  all  the  solemni^  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  chai^  of  the  public,  inteired  in 
Harry  the  Seventh's  chapel;  among  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
nary extraction;  yet  had  enough  left  him  by  his 
fiUher  to  give  him  a  good  education ;  which  his 
own  inclmation  disposed  bim  to  receive  in  the 
university  of  Oxford;  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  a  master  of  arts;  and  was  enoui^  versed  in 
books  for  a  man  who  hitoided  not  to  be  ctf"  any 
profeswoB,  having  sufficient  oi  his  own  to  mun- 
lain  him  in  the  plenty  he  aflfected,  and  having 
then  no  appeantnce  of  ambition  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  he  was.  He  was  of  a  melanchoUc  and 
a  sullen  nature,  and  spent  his  time  most  with 
good  fdlows,  who  liked  his  moroseness,  and  a 
freedom  he  used  in  invdgbing  against  the  license 
of  the  time,  and  the  power  of  the  court.  They  who 
knew  him  inwardly,  discovered  that  he  had  an 
antimonarchical  spirit,  when  few  men  thought  the 
government  in  any  danger.  When  the  troubles 
begun,  he  quickly  declared  himself  against  the 
Tanfc  and  having  some  command  in  Bristol, 
whea  it  was  first  token  by  prince  Rupert  and  the 
marquia  of  Hertford,  being  trusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  mtle  fort  upon  the  line,  be  refused  to 
pvs  it  xupt  after  the  govwnor  had  signed  the  arti- 
dea  of  surrender,  and  kept  it  anne  hours  after 
the  prince  was  in  the  town,  and  killed  some  of  the 
soldiers ;  for  ii4uch  the  prince  resolved  to  hang 
bhn,  if  some  fiiends  baa  not  interposed  for  bim, 
upon  his  want  of  experience  in  war ;  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  quit  the  place  by  verv  great  impor- 
tnni^,  and  with  much  difficulty.  Ae  then  betook 
himself  whdly  to  the  sea;  and  quickly  made  him- 
self signal  there.  He  was  the  first  man  that  de- 
clined the  old  track,  and  made  it  manifest  that 
the  science  might  be  attained  in  less  time  than 
was  imagined;  and  despised  those  rules  which 
had  been  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his  ship  and 
bis  men  out  of  danger;  which  had  been  held  in 
former  times  a  point  of  great  abitity  and  drcmn- 
apeetion;  as  if  the  prinnpal  art  requisite  in  the 
captmn  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  stirs  to  cone 
hcune  safe  again.  He  waa  the  first  man  who 
brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on  shrae, 
which  had  been  thought  ever  very  formidable, 
and  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise  only, 
and  to  fright  those  who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by 
them.  He  was  the  first  that  infused  that  propor- 
tion of  courage  into  the  seamen,  by  making  them 
see  by  experience,  what  mighty  thmgs  they  could 
do,  if  they  were  resolved ;  and  taught  them  to 
fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water :  and  though 
he  bath  been  very  well  imitated  and  foUowed,  ne 
waa  the  first  that  drew  the  copy  of  naval  courage, 
and  b<dd  and  resolute  achievements. 

After  all  this  lustre  and  gknry,  in  which  the 
I»Dtector  seemed  to  flourish,  tin  season  of  the 
year  threatened  some  tempest  and  fonl  weather. 
January  brought  the  parliament  again  together. 
Tliey  did  not  reassemble  with  the  same  temper 
and  resignation  in  wluch  they  parted;  and  it 
qmiMy  appeared  how  nDaacnra  new  instatotionB 
of  government  are;  and  when  the  contrivers  <tf 
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plezed  wHk  Gas  new  spiiit ;  and  found  thst  he 
had  heen  shortsighted  in  not  having  provided,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  filling  his  house  of  com- 
mons, when  he  erected  his  other  of  peers :  for  he 
had  taken  away  those  out  of  that  house,  who  were 
the  boldest  sp^kers,  and  best  able  to  oppose  this 
torrent,  to  institute  this  other  house,  without  sup- 
plying those  other  places  by  men  who  could  as 
well  undergo  the  work  of  the  other.  However,  he 
made  one  effort  more;  and  convened  both  houses 
before  him ;  and  very  magisterially,  and  in  a  dia- 
lect he  had  never  used  before,  reprehended  them 
for  presuming  to  question  his  authority.  "  The 
**  other  house,"  be  said,  "  were  lords,  and  should 
"be  lords;"  and  commanded  them  "to  enter 
"  upon  such  bwinesB,  as  niigfat  be  fbr  the  ben^^ 
"  not  the  distraction  of  the  commonweidth;  which 
"  he  would  with  God's  help  prevent."  And  when 
he  firand  this  animadversion  did  not  reform 
them,  but  that  they  continued  in  their  presump- 
tion, and  every  day  improved  their  reproaches 
and  contonpt  of  him,  he  went  to  bis  honee  of 
birds  upon  the  fourth  of  February ;  and  sending 
for  the  commons,  after  be  had  used  many  sharp 
expresBioos  of  indignation,  he  told  them,  "  that 
"  It  concerned  his  mterest,  as  much  as  the  peace 
"  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  to  dissolve  that 
"  parliament ;  and  therefore  he  did  put  an  end 
**  to  their  sitting."  So  that  cloud  was,  for  the 
present,  disnpated,  that  threatened  so  great  a 
storm. 

The  parUament  being  dissolved,  Cromwell  finind 
himadf  at  ease  to  prosecute  his  other  derigns. 
After  the  taking  of  Mardike,  Rayndds,  who  was  ' 
commander  in  chirf  that  body  of  the  English  I 
in  the  service  of  France,  endeavouring  to  give  his 
firiraida  in  Et^land  a  visit,  was,  together  with 
some  other  officers  who  accompanied  him,  cast 
away,  and  drowned  at  sea;  upon  which,  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  Lockhart,  who 
was  the  protector's  ambassador  in  France,  was 
designed  to  take  tbat  charge  upon  him ;  and  all 
things,  which  were  to  be,  transported  from  Eng- 
land, for  the  prosecution  of  the  business  in  Flan- 
ders the  next  spring,  were  executed  with  the 
more  care  and  punctuality,  that  there  might  be 
no  room  left  for  the  cardinal  to  imagine,  that 
the  protector  was  in  any  degree  perptered  with 
the  contradiction  ai^  iU  humour  of^the  parlia- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  he  was  rid  of  that,  he  thought  it  as 
necesaaiy  to  give  some  instances  at  home,  how 
litde  he  uared  those  men  who  were  thought  to  be 
so'  much  his  rivals  in  power,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  aimy,  that  he  durst  not  disoblige  them.  And 
therefore,  after  some  sharp  expostulations  with 
Lambert,  who  was  as  positive  in  his  own  humour. 
He  sent  to  lum  for  his  commission ;  which  he  sul- 
lenly gave  up,  when  there  was  a  general  imagina- 
tion that  he  would  have  refused  to  have  delivered 
it.  So  he  was  deprived  of  his  regiment,  his 
authority  in  the  arm^,  and  of  b^g  major  general 
in  the  north,  in  an  mstant,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  contradiction  or  murmur,  and  the 
officers  Cromwell  substituted  in  the  sernal  places, 
found  all  ^  obedieiice  that  had  been  paid  to  the 
other;  and  Lambert  retired  to  his  garaen  as  no- 
visited  and  untakeo  notice  of,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  in  authoritv ;  which  gave  great  reputation  to 
the  protector,  that  he  was  entire  master  d  fais 
army. 


He  had  observed,  throughout  the  parliament, 
that  the  major  genmls  were  extremely  odioiu  to 
the  people,  as  they  had  been  formidaUe  to  him. 
For,  whilst  his  partv  were  prosecuting  to  have  lus 
authority  confirmed  to  him,  and  that  he  migfat 
have  the  title  of  king  conferred  upon  him,  Lam- 
bert was  as  stdidtons  to  have  the  major  generals 
confirmed  by  parliament,  and  to  have  their  de- 
pendence only  upon  it;  which,  with  the  authority 
they  had  of  listing  men  in  a  readiness,  would  have 
made  thtAv  power,  and  their  strength,  in  a  short 
time  to  be  equal  to  the  otfao-'s.  Now  that  was 
over,  Cromwell  was  content  to  continue  their 
names,  tbat  they  might  still  be  formidable  in  the 
counties,  but  dnridged  them  all  that  power 
which  nught  be  inconvement  to  himselt 

He  tow  likewise  an  occanon  from  an  accident 
that  happened,  to  amuse  Ae  people  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  plots  at  home  to  farihtate  an  inva- 
sion from  abroad ;  and  sending  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  attend  him,  he  made  them  a 
large  discourse  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of 
behi^  surprised;  "that  there  was  a  design  to 
"  seize  upon  the  Tower ;  and  at  the  same  time 
"  that  there  should  be  a  general  insurrection  in 
"  the  city  of  the  cavaliers,  and  discontented  party, 
"  whilst  the  city  remained  so  secure,  that  they  had 
"  put  their  mihtia  into  no  posture  to  be  ready  to 
"preserve  themselves  in  such  an  attempt;  but 
"  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  so  n^lwent  in 
"  their  discipline,  that  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
"  had  lain  securely  in  the  dty  full  three  weeks 
"  without  bong  discovered;  who  was  smt  over 
"  by  the  king  to  countenance  a  general  insnrree- 
"  tion,  whilst  the  king  himself,"  he  said,  '*had 
"^ten  thousand  men  ready  at  Bruges,  irith  two 
"  and  twenty  ships,  with  which  he  meant  to  in- 
"  vade  some  otiier  more  northern  part  of  the  king- 
"  dom."  He  wished  them  "  to  lose  no  time  m 
"  putting  their  militia  into  a  good  posture,  and 
"  to  mf^e  very  strict  searches  to  discover  what 
"  strangers  were  harboured  within  the  walls  of 
"  the  city,  and  to  keep  good  watches  every  night." 
He  ordered  double  guards  to  be  set  about  the 
Tower ;  and  that  they  might  see  that  there  was 
more  than  ordinary  occasion  for  all  this,  he 
caused  very  many  persons  of  all  conditions,  most 
of  them  such  as  were  reasonably  to  be  snipected 
to  be  of  the  long's  party,  to  be  surprised  m  the 
night  in  thor  bras,  (for  those  dmimstances  nude 
all  that  was  done  to  be  the  more  notorious,)  and, 
after  some  short  examination,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  and  to  other  prisons ;  for  there  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  same  severity  used  in  the 
several  counties;  for  the  better  explanation  and 
imderstanding  whereof,  it  will  be  necessary  now 
that  we  return  to  Flanders. 

Within  little  more  than  two  months  after  the 
king's  coming  to  Bruges,  the  little  treaty  which 
had  been  signed  by  the  archduke  with  the  king, 
was  sent  ratified  from  Madrid  by  the  king  of 
Spun,  with  many  great  complimenta ;  which  the 
king  was  willing  should  be  believed  to  be  of 
extraordinary  importance.  After  wonderful  ex- 
cuses fn-  the  lowness  of  their  affiurs  in  all  places, 
Triiich  disabled  them  to  perform  those  sendees 
whidi  are  due  from  and  to  a  great  king,  they  let 
his  majesty  know,  "  that  the  cathoUc  idng  had 
"  asugned  so  many  crowns  as  amouoted  to  nx 
"  thousand  gilders,  to  be  paid  every  month  to- 
"wnds  8  T^ralud;  and  half  so  rnuw  more,  for 
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"  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  that 
"  though  the  ram  was  verr  small,  it  was  as  much 
"  as  their  necessities  would  bear;  and  the  sroall- 
"  ness  should  be  recompeoaed  by  the  punctuality 
"  of  the  payment;"  the  first  payment  being  to  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  next  month ;  with- 
out taking  notice  that  the  king  had  been  already 
in  that  country  near  three  montha,  daring  whiot 
time  he  had  not  received  the  least  present,  or 
assistance  towards  his  support. 

They  were  willing  tl^  Idiiff  should  raise 
fonr  ngiments  <^  foot,  triuch  should  march  with 
duir  anny,  until  the  king  should  find  tlw  season 
ripe  to  make  an  invasion  with  that  other  supply 
wnieh  they  were  bound  by  the  trea^  to  give. 
But  for  the  raising  those  fourregiments,  there  was 
not  one  penny  allowed;  or  any  other  encourage- 
ment, than  little  quarters  to  bring  thor  men  to; 
and,  after  Uimr  muster,  the  common  allowance  of 
bread.  However,  the  king  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  and  dispose  of  many  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  flocked  to  him  from  the  time  of  his 
first  coming  into  Flanders.  He  resolved  to  raise 
one  regiment  of  guards,  the  command  whereof  he 
^ve  to  the  lord  Wentworth,  which  was  to  do  duty 
m  the  army  as  common  men,  till  his  majesty  shoula 
be  in  such  a  posture,  that  they  might  be  hrought 
abont  his  person,  llie  mar^us  «  Onnond  oaA 
a  TCfpment  in  order  to  be  commanded  by  Ids  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  that  the  Irish  might  be  tempted  to 
come  over.  The  earl  of  Rochester  wotdd  Dave  a 
r^jimait,  that  such  officers  and  sol^m  miffht 
resort  to,  who  were  desirous  to  serve  undn-  his 
cranmand :  and  because  the  Scots  bad  many  offi- 
cers about  the  court,  who  pretended  that  they 
could  draw  manv  of  thnr  countrymen  to  them, 
the  king  gave  tne  fourth  raiment  to  the  lord 
Newburgh,  a  nobleman  of  that  kingdom,  of  great 
courage;  who  had  served  his  father  and  himself 
with  very  signal  fidelity.  Those  four  regiments 
were  raised  with  more  expedition  than  can  be 
imagined,  upon  so  little  encouragement. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  confirmed,  in  truth, 
from  the  time  that  his  m^esty  came  into  FIui- 
ders,  and  that  he  resolved  to  mdce  as  entire  a 
coi^imeticm  with  the  Spaniarda  as  they  would 
permit,  he  gave  notice  to  Uie  king  of  France,  that 
ne  would  no  longer  receive  that  pension,  which, 
during  the  time  he  had  remained  at  Cologne, 
had  been  reasonably  well  paid;  but,  after  his 
coming  into  Flanders,  he  never  would  receive 
anypart  of  it. . 

The  Spanish  army  was  at  this  time  before 
Cond^;  a  place  gurisoned  by  the  French  be- 
tween Valenciennes  and  Cambray;  which  was 
invested  now  by  don  Juan ;  who  finding  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  garrison  consisted  Irish, 
and  that  there  was  in  it  a'  re^ment  commanded 
by  Muskery,  a  nephew  of  £e  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  he  thought  tnis  a  good  season  to  nuuifest 
the  dependence  the  Irish  ud  upm  the  king;  and 
thoefbre  writ  to  Ids  majes^  at  ^uges,  and  de- 
sirsd  that  he  would  send  the  marquis  to  the 
camp;  which  his  majesty  could  not  refuse;  and 
the  marquis  was  very  willing  to  go  thither ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  chanc^or  <n  the  exchequer 
was  sent  to  Brussels  (under  pretence  of  soUciting 
the  payment  of  the  three  first  months,  whkfa  were 
Bsragned  to  the  king)  to  confer  with  don  Alonzo 
de  Cwdinas  apcm  all  such  partkolars  as  m^ht  be 
neoessBiy,  to  a^tut  some  design  tax  the  winter 
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upon  England;  don  Juan  and  the  marquis  of 
Cfarracena  referring  all  things  which  related  to 
England  to  don  Alonzo,  and  being  very  glad  that 
the  chancellor  went  to  Brussels,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  marquis  went  to  the  camp,  that  bo  a 
correspondence  between  them  two  might  ascer- 
tain any  thing  that  should  be  desired  on  mther 
nde. 

Cond^  was  reduced  to  stnuts  by  the  time  the  - 
marquis  came  thither;  who  was  recaved  with 
much  more  civility  by  don  Juan,  at  least  by  the 
marquis  of  Carracena,  than  any  man  who  related 
to  the  king,  or  indeed  than  the  king  himself.  The 
thing  they  desired  of  hnn  was,  that  wlum  the 
ristm  should  be  reduced,  which  was  then  capitu- 
lating, he  would  prevail  with  those  €^  the  Irish 
nation,  when  they  marched  out,  to  enter  into  the 
Spanish  service,  that  is,  as  they  called  it,  to  Ber\-e 
their  own  king :  for  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
going  over  in  the  winter  into  England ;  especially 
they  desired  that  his  nephew  Muskery,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  a  stout  and  an  excellent  officer,  as 
in  truth  he  was,  would  come  over  with  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  much  the  best,  whatever  ue 
other  would  do.  After  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
the  marquis  easily  £aund  c^portumt^  to  confer 
mth  lus  nephew,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
sevaal  regiments.  When  he  had  informed  tfarai 
of  the  king's  pleasure,  and  that  the  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  Spaniard  was,  for  the  present, 
necessary  in  order  to  the  king's  service,  the  other 
regiments  made  no  scruple  of  it;  and  engaged,  as 
Boon  as  they  marched  out,  to  go  whiUter  ttwy 
should  be  directed. 

Only  Muskery  eicpressly  refused  that  either 
himseu,  or  any  of  his  men,  should  leave  thdr 
colours,  till,  according  to  his  articles,  they  should 
march  into  Fiance.  He  said,  "  it  was  not  con- 
"  sistent  with  his  honour  to  do  otherwise."  But 
he  declared,  "that  as  soon  as  he  should  come  into 

France,  he  would  leave  bis  regiment  in  their 
"  quarters ;  and  would  himself  ride  to  the  court, 
"  and  dmumd  his  pass;  which,  by  his  contract 
"  with  the  cardinal,  was  to  be  given  to  him,wbai- 
"  ever  his  own  king  should  demand  his  service; 
"  and  his  regiment  should  likewise  he  permitted 
"  to  march  with  him."  It  was  urged  to  him, 
"  that  it  was  now  in  his  own  power  to  dispose  of 
"  himself;  which  he  might  lawfully  do ;  but  ihat^ 
"  when  he  was  found  in  France,  he  would  no  more 
"  have  it  in  his  i^wer."  He  said,  "he was  bound 
"  to  ask  his  dismission,  and  the  cardinal  was  bound 
"  to  give  it :  and  when  he  had  done  bis  part,  he 
"  was  very  confident  the  cardinal  would  not  break 
"  his  word  with  him;  but  if  he  should,  he  would 
"  get  nothing  by  it ;  for  he  knew  his  men  would 
"  follow  him  whithersoever  he  went;  and  therefore 
"  desired  his  uncle  to  satisfy  himself;  and  to  as- 
"  sure  the  king  and  don  Juan,  that  be  would, 
"  within  six  wMks,  return;  and  if  he  mi^  have 
"  quarters  asrigned  him,  lus  regiment  should  be 
"  there  mthin  few  days  after  him."  It  was  in  vain 
to  press  him  farther,  and  the  marquis  telling  don 
Juan,  that  he  believed  he  would  keep  his  word, 
he  was  contented  to  part  kindlv  with  him ;  and 
had  a  much  better  esteem  of  him  than  of  the 
other  officers,  who  came  to  him,  and  brong^ 
over  thar  men  wiUiout  any  ceremony. 

Muskery  marched  away  with  the  rest  of  the 
garrison;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  France,  rode 
to  Bms;  where  the  cardinal  thai  was;  who  re- 
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cored  him  with  extraordiaHiy  grace;  but  when 
he  asked  his  dismission,  and  urged  his  capitula- 
tion, the  cardinal,  by  all  imaginable  caresses,  and 
promiBes  of  a  pension,  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  the  inchnation;  told  him,  ''that  this  was 
"  only  to  serve  the  Spaniard,  and  not  his  own 
"king;  who  had  no  employment  for  him:  that 
"  if  he  would  stay  in  their  service  till  the  kins 
**  had  need  of  him,  he  would  take  care  to  send 

him  and  his  regiment  in  a  better  condition  to 
"  bis  majesty,  thui  they  were  now  in."  When 
he  could  neither  by  promises  nor  reproaches  di- 
vert him  from  qmttmg  tbdr  service,  he  gave 
Urn  a  pass  only  for  lumself ;  and  ^pressly  re- 
fused to  dinmn  the  r^pment;  avemng,  **that 
*'  he  was  not  bound  to  it*  because  there  conld  be 
"  no  pretence  that  they  conld  mn  the  king ; 
**  who  had  no  vse  (tf  them,  nor  triierewithal  to 
"  pay  them." 

Muskery  took  what  be  could  get,  his  own  pass; 
and  made  baste  to  the  place  where  bis  r^mient 
was ;  and  after  he  bad  ^ven  them  such  directions 
as  he  thought  necessary,  he  came  away  only  with 
two  or  three  Ber\'ant8  to  Brussels;  and  dedred 
don  Juan  to  assign  him  convenient  quarters  for 
bis  regiment;  wmch  he  very  willingly  did;  and 
he  no  sooner  gave  notice  to  them  whither  tbey 
should  come,  but  tbey  behaved  themselves  so, 
that,  by  sixes  and  sevens,  his  whole  r^imeat^ 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  very  near 
tH^t  hnndred,  came  to  the  place  asdgned  them; 
and  brought  their  anna  with  them;  niuch 
Spaniard  was  amased  At;  and  ever  after  very 
much  valued  him,  and  toc^  as  mneh  care  for  thie 
preservation  of  that  regiment*  as  of  any  that  was 
m  their  service. 

When  the  marquis  propcned  any  thing  that 
concerned  the  king,  during  the  time  he  was  in 
the  army,  don  Juan  still  writ  to  don  Alonso  to 
confer  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  about 
it;  who  found  don  Alonzo  in  idl  respects  so  un- 
tractable,  and  so  absolutely  governed  by  the  Irish 
Jesuit,  who  filled  his  head  with  the  h(n>es  of  the 
levellera,  that,  after  he  had  received  tne  money 
that  was  assigned  to  tiie  king,  he  returned  to 
Bruges,  as  the  marquis  did  from  the  army,  when 
the  buaineas  of  Ckmd^  was  over. 

It  was  well  enough  known,  at  least  geiurally 
beUeved,  from  the  tmie  thut  the  aecr^  confidence 
begun  between  Cromwell  and  flu  carcUnal,  and 
long  before  Lockhart  appeared  there  as  ambassa- 
dor, that  the  cardinal  nad  not  only  promised, 
"  that  the  king  ahould  recdve  no  assistance  from 
"  thence;  but  that  nobody  who  related  to  his 
"  service,  f>r  asunst  whom  any  exception  should 
"  be  taken,  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
*'  France  and  that,  as  the  king  bad  already 
been  driven  thence ;  so,  when  the  time  should  he 
ripe,  the  duke  of  York  would  he  likewise  necessi- 
tated to  leave  that  kingdom.  And  now,  upon  the 
king's  coming  into  Flimders,  and  upon  the  com- 
ing ora  of  ue  six  thousand  Enjglish  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Fhmce,  and  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
with  Cronnrdl,  the  French  did  not  much  desire 
to  keep  that  article  secret  which  provided  uainst 
the  king's  residing  in  that  kingdom,  and  for  the 
exchudon  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  other 
persons,  by  name,  who  attended  upon  the  king, 
and  some  who  bad  charges  in  the  army.  And  the 
cardinal,  and  the  queen,  with  tome  seeming  re- 
gret, conunmiicated  it  to  the  dake,  as  a  uung 
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tbenr  codld  not  rsAise,  and  infinitely  lamented, 
with  many  professions  of  kindness  and  everiast' 
iug  respect;  and  all  this  in  confidence,  and  that 
he  might  know  it  some  time  before  it  was  to  be 
executed  by  his  depsrtore. 

Amongst  those  who  by  that  secret  article  were 
to  leave  the  French  service,  the  earl  of  Bristol  was 
one;  whose  name  was,  as  was  generally  believed, 

?ut  into  the  article  by  the  cardinal,  rather  than  by 
!romwell.  For  the  earl,  having  received  very 
great  obligations  from  the  cardinal,  thought  his 
interest  greater  in  the  queen  than  in  truth  it  was, 
(accordi^  to  his  natural  cnatom  of  deceiving 
himself,)  and  80»  in  the  cardinal's  disgrace  aira 
retirement  had  shewed  himadf  leas  incSned  to 
Us  retnm  Uma  he  ougl^  to  have  been ;  which 
Um  cardinal  never  foi^ve;  yet  treated  him  with 
the  same  familiarity  as  before,  (which  the  earl 
took  for  pure  friendship,)  until  the  time  came  for 
the  publiahbig  this  treaty,  when  the  earl  was  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  army  in  Italy.  Then  he 
aoA  for  him;  and  bewailed  the  condition  that 
France  was  in,  "  which  obliged  them  to  receive 
"  commands  from  Cromwell,  whidi  were  very 
"uneasy  to  them;"  then  told  him,  ''that  he 
"  could  stay  no  longer  in  their  service,  and  that 
"  they  must  be  compelled  to  dismiss  the  duke  of 
"  York  himself;"  Init  made  infinite  professions 
of  kindness,  and  "  Uiat  they  would  part  with  him, 
'*  as  with  a  man  that  had  done  them  great  sor- 
"  vice."  The  eari,  who  could  always  much  bet- 
ter bear  in  aecidenta  than  prevent  them,  believed 
that  an  proceeded  frmn  die  malice  of  (^omwdl; 
and  quicUy  had  the  image  of  a  httter  fortune  in 
hu  &ncy  than  that  he  was  to  quit;  and  so  setting 
his  heart  upon  the  getting  as  good  a  supply  ot 
money  from  them  as  be  could,  and  the  cardinal 
desiring  to  part  fairly  with  him,  he  recaved  such 
a  present,  as  enabled  him  to  remove  with  a  hand- 
some equipage  in  servants  and  horses.  So  he 
came  directly  for  Bruges  to  the  king;  to  whom 
he  bad  made  himself  in  some  decree  gracious  be- 
fore his  uu^estyleft  Paris.  But  his  business  there 
was  onlyto  present  his  duty  to  bis  majesty;  where 
after  he  bad  stayed  two  or  duee  di^^  m  made 
his  journey  to  die  amy  to  offirhia  aernoe  to  don 
JnaUi  witnont  so  much  as  denring  any  recom- 
mendation from  the  king. 

There  was  nothing  more  known,  than  that  the 
Spaniard  had  all  imaginable  prqudice  and  hatred 
against  the  eari,  hma  for  the  Uttie  kindness  he 
had  shewed  towards  them  in  England,  whilst  he 
was  secretary  of  stat^  at  which  don  Ahmzo  was 
a  faithful  remembrancer,  and  for  the  nuwe  dian 
ordiruiry  animosity  he  had  expressed  against  them 
from  the  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  French  ser- 
vice; which  engaged  them  the  more,  because  be 
bad  been  bom  in  Spain.  He  had  then  likewise 
rendered  himiKlf  particularly  odious  to  Flanders ; 
where  he  was  proclaimed,  and  detested  in  all  the 
rhymes  and  songs  of  the  countay,  for  the  savage 
outrages  his  forces  had  committed  by  fire  and 
phin£r,  two  yean  before,  when  he  maoe  n  mntnr 
incurnon  ■mm  hia  troopt  into  that  country,  and 
committed  greater  waste  than  ever  the  French 
themselves  had  done,  when  the  forces  were  com- 
manded by  them.  Upon  all  which,  bia  friends 
dissuaded  him  at  Bruges  from  going  to  the 
Spanish  army,  where  he  would  receive  very  cold 
treatment.  But  he  smUed  at  the  advertisement ; 
and  told  them,  "  that  an  the  time  be  was  in 
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*  France,  he  was  oat  of  bis  aphere;  and  that  bis 
own  geniuB  alwavB  disposed  him  to  Spain ;  where ' 
"  he  WB8  now  resolved  to  make  his  fortune."  And 
wi^  diis  confidence  he  left  Bruges,  and  went  to 
the  armr,  when  it  had  newly  taken  Cmd^ ;  where 
he  foona  his  reception  audi,  btrtli  from  dcni  Juan 
and  the  marquis  of  Carracena,  as  he  had  reason 
to  expect;  wuch  did  not  at  all  dgect  him. 

He  was  pxesent  when  don  Juan  eat,  and  when 
he  used  to  discouiBe  of  all  things  at  large ;  and 
most  wilMngly  of  scholastte  ptrints*  if  his  confesBOTi 
or  anr  other  learned  person,  was  present.  The 
earl  always  interposed  in  those  discourses  with  an 
admirable  acuteneas,  which,  besides  his  exactness 
in  the  Spanish  language,  made  his  parts  wondered 
atbyevnybody;  and  don  Juan  b^pui  to  be  very 
much  pleased  with  his  company ;  and  the  more, 
because  he  was  much  given  to  speculations  in  as- 
ttolo^ ;  in  which  he  found  the  earl  so  much  more 
conversant  titan  any  man  he  had  met  with,  that, 
wi^n  a  week  after  ne  had  first  seen  him,  he  de- 
dred  the  eail  to  compute  his  nativity.  In  a  word, 
his  presence  grew  to  be  very  aceentaUe  to  don 
Juan  i  wMch  wbn  the  mar^pds  of  Garracena  dis- 
cerned, be  likewise  treated  hmi  with  more  respect ; 
in  which  he  found  likewise  his  account :  for  the 
earl  having  been  lieutenant  general  of  the  French 
army  under  prince  Thonuui,  in  conjunction  mth 
the  duke  of  Modena,  against  Milan,  the  very  year 
before,  when  the  marquis  of  Carracena  was  gover- 
nor there,  he  could  Doth  discourse  the  several 
transactions  there  with  the  marquis,  and  knew  how 
to  take  fit  occasions,  both  in  his  presence  and 
absence,  to  magnify  his  conduct  in  signal  actions ; 
which  the  marquis  was  very  glad  to  see,  and  hear, 
that  he  did  very  freq[uenuy.  And  don  Alcmxo 
being  sent  for  to  die  army  to  consult  tatob  afiUr, 
though  be  had  all  imaginable  detestation  (rf  the 
earl,  and  had  prepared  as  much  pngodice  towards 
him  in  don  Juan  and  the  marquis,  when  he  found 
him  in  so  much  favour  with  both,  he  treated  him 
likewise  with  more  regard ;  and  was  well  content 
to  hear  himself  commended  by  him  for  under- 
standing the  affairs  of  England ;  which  he  desired 
don  Juan  and  the  marquis  should  believe  him  to 
do.  So  that  before  he  had  been  a  month  in  Flan- 
ders, he  had  perfectly  reconciled  himself  to  the 
court,  and  to  the  army;  and  suppressed  and 
diverted  all  the  prejudice  that  had  Wn  against 
him;  and  don  Juan  invited  him  to  spend  the 
winter  with  him  at  Brussels. 

TTicre  was  another  acddent  likewise  fell  out  at 
tins  time,  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  his  own 
stars.  Tht  French  had  jret  a  garrison  at  a  [dace 
called  St.  Gbidain;  which,  being  within  km 
leagues  of  Brussels,  infested  the  whole  country 
very  mudi,  and  even  put  them  into  mutiny  against 
the  court,  that  they  would  think  of  any  other  ex- 
pedition before  they  had  reduced  that  garrison ; 
which  was  so  strong  that  they  had  once  attempted 
it,  and  were  obliged  to  desist.  Half  the  Ksmson 
were  Irish,  under  the  command  <^  Schomberg,  an 
officer  of  ihit  first  rank.  Some  of  the  officers  were 
nearly  allied  to  sir  George  I^me,  who  was  secretary 
to  this  marquis  of  Onnond,  and  had  written  to 
him  to  know,  "  whether  the  giving  up  that  place 
"would  be  a  service  to  the  king  f  and  if  it  would, 
"  they  would  undertake  it"  Tlw  marqtds  sent 
his  Bscntory  to  infonn  the  eari  of  Bristol  of  it; 
who  looked  upon  it  as  an  oppntmiiiy  sent  from 
heaven  to  raise  lua  fortune  witn  die  Spaniard.  He 
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communicated  it  to  don  Juan,  as  a  matter  in  his 
own  disposal,  and  to  be  conduced  bypersonswho 
had  a  dependence  upon  him,  but  yet  woo  intended 
it  only  aa  a  Mornoetothelriiig.  So  iu>w  he  became 
introsted  betwom  the  long  and  don  Juan ;  which 
he  had  from  the  banning  contrived  to  be;  don 
Joan  bmng  ver^  glad  to  find  he  had  so  much 
interest  in  the  kmg,  and  the  king  well  pleased  tfajrt 
he  had  such  credit  with  don  Juan,  of  whose  assist- 
ance in  the  next  winter  be  thought  he  should  have 
much  use ;  for  all  attempts  upon  Edi^and  must 
be  in  the  winter.  In  a  wotq,  this  afiair  of  St. 
Ghislain  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards; 
their,  campaign  bdng  ended  without  any  other 
condderahle  action  than  the  taking  of  Cond^. 
They  foresaw  a  very  sad  year  would  succeed,  if 
they  should  enter  into  the  field,  where  they  were 
sure  the  French  would  be  early,  and  leave  St. 
Ghislun  behind  them ;  and  they  should  run  more 
hazard  if  they  begun  with  the  siege  of  that  place ; 
and  therefore  they  authorised  the  earl  to  joomisa 
great  rewards  in  mmey,  and  pensions,  to  tbosa 
officers  and  soldiers  who  woola  contritnite  to  dw 
reduction  of  it.  Hie  matter  was  so  wdl  carried^ 
that  don  Juan  assembling  his  army  together  a 
little  before  Christmas,  in  a  very  great  fro«t,  and 
coming  before  the  place,  though  Schomberg  dis- 
covered the  conspincy,  and  apprehended  two  or 
three  the  officers,  yet  the  soldiers,  which  were 
upon  the  guards  in  some  outforts,  declaring  them- 
selves at  the  same  time,  and  receiving  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  conditions,  and  to  give 
up  the  place,  that  he  might  have  hberty  to  march 
airay  with  the  rest. 

lliis  service  was  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
Spaniard,  and  of  no  less  detriment  to  the  French, 
awl  consequently  gave  great  reputation  to  the 
earl}  who  then  came  to  the  kiwat  Broges;  uid 
siud  all  that  he  thought  fit  oTdmi  Juan  to  the 
kin^,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  "that  don  Juan  ad- 
"  vised  his  majraty  to  send  some  discreet  person 
"  to  Madrid,  to  solicit  his  afiurs  there ;  but  duit 
"  he  (tid  not  think  the  person  he  had  designed  to 
"  send  thither"  (who  was  sir  Harry  de  '^c,  that 
had  been  long  resident  in  Brussels) "  would  be  ac- 
"  ceptable  there."  This  was  only  to  introduce  an- 
other person,  who  was  dear  to  him,  sir  Henry 
Bennet,  who  had  been  formerly  his  servant  when 
he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  Dred  by  him;  and 
was  now  secrettuy  to  the  duke  of  York ;  but  upon 
the  foctions  that  were  in  that  family  was  so  uneasy 
in  his  place,  that  he  desired  to  be  in  any  other 
post;  and  was  about  this  time  come  to  the  king, 
as  a  fMcmmier  to  inform  him  oi  the  duke  of 
York's  nnpose  to  be  speedily  with  him,  bans 
within  Kw  01^  to  take  his  leave  of  the  court  n 
France.  Bennet  had  been  long  a  person  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  king;  and  therefore  his  majesty 
readily  consented,  that  he  should  go  to  Madrid 
instead  of  De  Vic :  so  he  returned  with  the  earl 
to  Brussels,  that  he  might  be  presented,  and  made 
known  to  don  Juan ;  from  whom  the  earl  doubted 
not  to  procure  particular  recommendation. 

Hie  time  was  now  come  that  the  duke  of  York 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Paris,  and  so  came  to 
the  king  to  Bruges ;  where  there  were  then  all  the 
visible  hopes  of  the  crown  of  England  together, 
and  all  the  royal  issue  of  the  late  kmg,  the  princess 
Hmrietta  only  excepted ;  for,  besides  the  king  and 
his  two  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Yoric  andOkmces- 
ter,  the  iwincess  royal  of  Onuige  made  that  her 
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way  from  Puis  into  the  Low  Countries,  and 
stayed  there  scwae  days  iritfa  her  brothers. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  kingmade  thecban- 
cdlor  of  the  exdwqiier  lord  chanmliv  cf  En^and, 
or  Edward  Herbert,  who  was  the  last  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  being  lately  dead  at  Puis.  Now 
the  king  put  the  seal,  which  he  had  till  then  kept 
himself,  into  the  hands  of  the  chancdlor ;  which 
he  received  very  mmllingly :  but  the  king  first 
employed  the  marquis  of  Onnond,witbwhom  his 
majesty  knew  he  had  an  entire  friendBhip,  to  dis- 
pose him  to  receive  it ;  which  when  he  could  not 
do,  (he  giving  him  many  reasons,  besides  his  own 
unfitneBa,  why  there  was  no  need  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, or  indeed  any  use  of  the  great  seal  till  the  king 
should  come  into  England ;  and,  "  that  his  ma- 
"  jeaty  found  some  ease  in  bdng  without  such  an 
"  officer,  that  he  was  not  troubles  with  those  suits, 
"  which  he  would  be,  if  the  aealwerein  the  hands 
"  of  a -proper  officer  to  be  used,  since  eveiT  body 
"  would  be  then  importuniiiff  the  king  for  the 
*'  grant  of  offices,  hoiwurs,  andlands,  iriuch  would 
give  him  great  vexation  to  refuse,  and  be  would 
**  undergo  as  great  mischief  by  granting."  The 
which  when  the  marouis  told  the  king,)  his  ma- 
jesty himself  went  to  toe  chancellor's  lodging,  and 
took  notice  of  what  the  marquisi  had  told  mm ;  and 
said,  "  he  would  deal  truly  and  freely  with  him ; 
"  that  the  principal  reason  which  he  had  all^;ed 
**  against  receiving  the  seal,  was  the  greatest  rea- 
"  son  that  dispos^  him  to  confer  it  upon  him." 
Thereupon  he  pulled  letters  out  of  his  pocket, 
which  he  recdved  lately  from  Paris  for  the  grant 
of  several  revnvions  in  England  of  offices,  and  of 
lands;  one  whereof  was  of  the  queen's  house  and 
lands  of  Oatlands,  to  the  same  man  who  had  pur- 
chased it  from  ^  State;  who  would  mllingly 
have  paid  a  good  sum  of  money  to  that  person 
who  was  to  procure  such  a  confirmation  of  his 
title;  the  draught  whereof  was  prepared  at  Lon- 
don, upon  confidence  that  it  would  have  the  seal 
presently  put  to  it ;  which  being  in  the  king's  own 
hand,  none  need,  as  they  thought,  to  be  privy  to 
the  secret.   His  majesty  told  nim  also  oS  many 
other  importunities,  with  which  he  was  every  day 
disquieted ;  and  "  that  he  saw  no  other  remedy  to 
"  give  himsdf  ease,  than  to  put  the  seal  out  of  his 
"  own  keeping,  into  such  hands  as  would  not  be 
"  importuned,  and  wottld  help  him  to  deny."  And 
thereupon  he  omjured  the  chanoJIor  to  receive 
that  finut,  with  many  gracbus  promises  of  Ub 
foTOur  and  [ffotection.   Whereupon  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  and  sectetaiy  Nichohu,  using  likewise 
tbdr  persuasions,  he  submitted  to  the  kmg*a  plea- 
sure ;  who  delivered  the  seal  to  him  in  the  council, 
in  the  Christmas  time  in  the  year  1657 ;  which 
particular  is  only  fit  to  be  mentioneo,  because 
many  creat  affairs,  and  some  alteratitms  accom- 
panie(C  though  not  attended  upon  it. 

After  so  long  and  so  daric  a  retirement  in  Co- 
lofgas,  the  king  s  very  coming  into  Flanders  raised 
the  spirits  of  his  friends  in  England.  And  when 
they  were  assured  that  there  was  a  treaty  signed 
between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  they 
made  no  doubt  of  an  army  sufficient  to  t>^in  the 
business,  and  then  that  the  general  affections  of 
the  kingdom  would  finish  it.  The  kii^,  who  had 
hitherto  restrained  Ins  friends  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  unnecessary  dangers,  thou^t  it  now  fit 
to  encourage  them  to  put  themselves  into  such  a 
poature,  tfa^  they  might  be  ready  to  join  nith  him 


when  he  appeared;  which  he  hoped  the  Spaniard 
would  enable  him  to  do  in  the  depth  of  wiato-. 
Several  messengers  were  sent  from  England  to 
asanre  him,  "  tlut  there  was  so  universal  a  readi- 
"  ness  then^  that  they  could  hanlly  be  persuaded 
"  to  stay  to  expect  the  king,  but  they  would  begin 
"  the  work  themselves :"  yet  they  complained 
much  of  the  backwardness  of  those  who  w^ 
moat  trusted  by  the  king,  and  they  again  as  much 
inveighed  against  the  rashness  and  precipitation 
of  the  other,  *'  that  they  would  ruin  themselves, 
"  and  all  people  who  should  join  with  them." 

Hie  king  was  much  perplexed  to  discover  this 
distemper  amongst  those,  wno,  if  they  were  united, 
would  find  the  work  very  hard ;  and  though  he 
preferred  in  his  own  opinion  the  judgment  of  those 
that  were  moat  wary,  yet  it  concerned  him  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  E^pearing  in  an  unseasonable 
engagemoit;  and  thnefore  he  sent  to  them,  and 
conjmed  than  "  to  attempt  nothing,  till  he  sent  a 
"  penon  to  tiiem,  who,  if  they  were  ready,  should 
"  nam  antfaority  enough  to  persuade  the  rest  to 
"  a  conjunction  with  them,  and  should  himself 
"  be  fit  to  omduct  them  in  any  reasmable  en- 
"  terprise." 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  had  frankly  offered  to 
the  king,  "  that  he  would  privately  go  into  Eng- 
"  land,  and  confer  with  those  who  were  most  for* 
"  ward ;  and  if  he  found,  that  thdr  counaela  were 
"  diacreetly  laid,  he  would  encourage  them,  and 
!  "  unite  all  the  rest  to  them ;  and  if  matters  were 
"  not  ripe,  he  would  compose  them  to  be  quiet;" 
and  there  was  no  man  in  England  affected  to  the 
king's  service,  who  would  not  be  readily  advised 
by  him.  The  chancellor  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  his  journey,  as  an  unreasonable  adventure 
upon  an  improbable  design,  seeing  no  ground  to 
imnginft  thw  could  do  any  thing.  But  the  xdbx- 
qnis  ocraedin^ly  undervalued  any  imagination  of 
danger;  and  it  canndt  be  conceived,  with  what 
security  all  men  ventured  every  day,  in  the  height 
aS  C^mwell's  jealousy  and  vigilance,  to  go  into 
England,  and  to  stay  a  month  in  ijondon,  and 
return  again.  The  king  consenting  to  the  journey, 
the  chi^care  was,  that  the  marquis's  abaence  from 
Bruges  might  not  create  jealouay,  and  discourse, 
whither  he  should  be  gone."  Therefore  it  was 
for  some  time  diacoursed.  "  that  the  marquis  of 
"  Ormond  was  to  go  into  Germany  to  the  duke 
"  of  Newburgh,"  (who  was  known  to  have  affec- 
tion for  the  king,)  and,  "  that  he  diould  team 
"  thence  bring  with  him  two  n^iments  for  the 
"  sOTice  of  his  mqesty." 

These  discourses  bemg  generally  made  and  be- 
lieved, the  marquis  took  his  leave  publicly  of  the 
king,  with  his  servants  fit  for  such  a  journey,  who 
continued  the  joum^  towards  Germany ;  so  that 
the  letters  from  Cologne  to  all  places  gave  an 
account  of  the  maiquis  of  Ormond's  being  there; 
whilst  he  himself,  with  one  only  servant,  and 
O'Neile,  (who  had  inflamed  him  very  much  to 
that  undertaking,)  took  the  way  of  Holland ;  and 
hired  a  tork  at  Schevelin ;  in  which  they  embark- 
ed, and  were  rafely  landed  in  Essex ;  from  whence, 
without  any  trouole,  they  got  to  London,  whilst 
the  parliament  was  still  sitting.  When  he  was 
there,  he  found  opportunity  to  speak  with  most  of 
those  of  any  coumtion  upon  whose  advice  and  in- 
terest the  lung  most  de[wnd^,  and  agunst  wfaoae 
positive  adnoe  his  nufje^  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  attonpted.  lliat  which  troubled  him 
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most  wM  to  discover  a  iealouar,  or  rather  an  animo 
wHbf  between  manjof  thoee  who  eqnall^  viBhed  the 
l^w**  xeatoration,  to  that  degree,  that  they  would 
ndtner  confer  nor  eomspond  witii  each  otho'. 
Iliey  wbo  had  the  most  experienee,  and  were  of 
the  greatest  reputation  with  tboM  who  would 
appear  when  any  thing  was  to  be  done,  but  would 
not  Kqiose  tfaemselveg  in  meetings  or  oorrespond- 
endes  before,  comi^ained  very  much  of  "the 
"  rashness  of  the  other,  who  behered  any  officer 
"  of  the  army  that  pretended  discontent,  and  would 
"  presently  desire  them  to  communicate  with  each 
*'  persons ;  wMch  because  ther  refused,  (as  they 
"  nad  reason,)  the  othen  loaded  them  with  re- 
"  proaches,  as  hsrin^kmt  all  affection  and  zeal  for 
**  ms  majM^B  service:"  they  protested,  "that 
"  Uiey  coukt  not  discover  or  believe  that  there 
"  waa  any  audi  preparations  in  reai^ess,  that  it 
"  eonld  M  eomiwllable  to  ai^ear  in  arms  agunst 
"  a  gorernment  bo  fortified  and  established,  as  the 
"proteetor't  seemed  to  be:  that  it  was  probable 
**  tibe  psriiament  miriit  not  comply  with  Crom- 
**  wdl  8  denres ;  and  then  there  was  such  a  dis- 
**  corery  of  nu^ce  between  sereral  persons  of 
"  potent  condition,  that  many  advantages  nught 
**  De  offered  to  the  king's  party :  if  th^  would 

have  the  p^ence  to  attend  toe  event,  and  till 
"  those  fections  should  be  engaged  in  blood,  they 
**  might  be  sure  to  advance  the  king'a  interest  in 
"disposing  of  themselves;  but  if  they  should 

engage,  before  snch  a  time,  in  any  insurrection, 
"  or  1^  srizing  some  innffoificant  town,  all  dis- 
"  seating  parties  would  be  reconciled,  till  the 
"  kniff*B  friends  shoold  all  be  niine(^  though  they 
**  xea^BA  afienrarda  return  to  thdr  tAA  animoei- 
**  tks."  In  a  wnrd,  thous^  the^  ^ipeared  very 
inry,  Aey  declared  soeh  a  resignation  to  tlu 
1dng*a  pleuare,  "that,  if  the  marquis  wne  satis- 
*  Bed,  upon  his  conference  with  other  men,  tlurt 
**  the  time  was  ripe  for  thnr  appearance  in  anns, 
"  they  wonld  presently  receive  Ina  orders ;  and 
**  do  what  he  snoold  require,  how  utttnccessfolly 
-soever." 

On  the  other  mde,  there  were  many  younger 
men,  who,  having  had  no  part  in  the  former  war, 
were  impatient  to  shew  their  counge  and  affection 
to  the  king.  And  those  men,  being  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  old  officers  of  the  late  kin^s 
army,  who  saw  many  of  their  old  solifiers  now  in 
Croniwell*s  army,  and  fonnd  them  to  talk  after 
their  old  niMiner,  oonctuded  iioaX  they  would  all 
appear  for^  king,  as  aoon  as  theyshooki  see  lus 
ecuoma  flying,  llieae  men  talking  tcnether,  woidd 
often  AscowBe,  how  easy  a  tlmig  it  mmld  be, 
irith  two  troops  of  hors^  to  beat  up  each  a  qnar- 
ter,  or  seise  such  a  guard ;  and  tlun  those  men 
consulted  how  to  get  those  troops,  and  found  men 
who  had  listed  so  many,  which  would  be  ready 
apon  call.  There  were  always  in  these  meetings 
some  citizens,  who  undertook  for  the  affection  of 
the  city;  and  some  of  these  made  little  dotArt  of 
seiimag  upon  the  Tower.  And  truly  the  patting 
many  gentlemen's  sons  as  qiprentiees  into  the 
city,  since  the  b^;iniung  of  the  troubles,  had  made 
a  great  iteration,  at  leaat  in  &e  general  talk  of 
tbitpM^.  It  was  upon  this  kii^  of  materials, 
thai  many  hoiuBl  men  did  build  their  hopes,  and 
vpaa  warn  anmraneea  tb^had  from  oflkers  of  the 
«nav,  who  wen  as  litOe  to  be  dqiendad  i^Km. 

"nenwaa  BBotbcr  particular,  iMAi  luud  prin- 
dpally  conUibuied  tn  ttu  fisteinper,  winch  pass- 


ing firom  hand  to  hand  had  made  men  impatient 
to  be  in  arms ;  vAat^  was  an  (qmuon,  that  the 
king  was  even  ready  to  land  with  euch  an  army 
as  wonld  be  able  to  do  his  business.  This  had 
been  dispersed  by  some  who  had  been  sent  ex- 
presses into  Flanders ;  who,  though  they  always 
lay  concealed  during  the  time  they  waited  forthar 
despatches  from  the  king,  yet  found  some  friends 
ana  acqusdntance  about  the  court,  or  in  tbdr  way, 
who  thought  they  did  the  king  good  service  in 
making  his  majes^  be  thought  to  be  in  a  good  con- 
dition ;  and  so  fdled  those  people  with  such  dis- 
couTBCB,  an  would  make  them  moat  welcome  when 
they  returned. 

When  the  marquis  had  taken  the  full  survey  of 
EtQ  that  was  to  be  depended  upon,  he  conjured  the 
warmer  people  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  think  of  any 
action  tiu  thev  should  be  infallibly  sure  of  the 
kin^a  being  landed,  and  confirmed  the  other  in 
their  wariness;  and  being  informed  that  CromiPdl 
knew  of  his  bdng  thne,  and  made  many  searches 
for  him,  he  thooght  it  time  to  return.  And  so 
about  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
he  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Quatermaine,  the  king's 
physician,  through  Sussex ;  and  there  embarked, 
and  safely  transported  into  France;  from  whence 
he  came  into  Flanders. 

This  gave  tiie  occasion  to  CromweD  to  make 
that  discourse  before  mentioned  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  of  the  lord  marquis  of  Or- 
mondes having  been  three  weeks  in  the  dty;  of 
which  he  had  received  perfect  intelligence  from  a 
hand  that  was  not  then  in  the  least  degree  sus- 
pected, nor  was  then  wicked  enough  to  put  him 
into  Cromwdl's  hand ;  which  he  could  easily  have 
done;  of  wlndi  more  aball  be  sdd  hereafter.  But 
when  the  protector  was  well  assured  that  the  mar- 
qmswas  out  of  his  readi,  which  vexed  and  grieved 
hhn  exceedingly,  he  caused  all  perscms,  who  he 
knew  had,  or  he  thowht  might  have,  spoken  with 
him,  to  be  af^irehended.  All  prisons,  as  well  in 
the  country  as  the  dty,  were  filled  with  those  who 
had  been  of  the  king's  party,  or  he  believed  would 
be;  and  he  thought  this  a  necessary  season  to 
terrify  his  enemies,  of  all  conditions,  within  the 
kingdom,  with  spectacles  which  might  mortify 
them. 

In  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  to- 
wards an  rasmrection,  many  pereonB  in  the  coun- 
try, aa  well  as  in  the  dty,  had  received  commissions 
for  regiments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  one  Mr.  Sts^ey,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  ex- 
traciioD,  and  a  good  fortune  in  the  oonnty  of  Sus- 
sex; wfaoee  mother  had  been  sister  to  the  earl  of 
Normch,  but  his  fether  had  been  in  the  number  of 
the  Uackest  offenders,  and  one  of  the  king's  judges. 
lUsBon  of  his,  who  now  possesssd  his  estate,  had 
taken  great  pains  to  mingle  in  the  company  of 
those  wbo  were  known  to  have  affection  for  the 
king ;  and,  upon  all  occanons,  made  profeasiona 
of  a  denre,  for  the  expiation  of  his  father's  crime, 
to  venture  his  own  life  and  his  fortune  for  his  ma- 
ie8t)r's  restoration ;  and  not  only  his  fortune^  but 
nis  interest  was  considerable  in  that  maritime 
county:  so  that  many^  thought  fit  to  cheruh 
those  incHnations  in  him,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  hqie,  that  his  fi^lity  might  deserve  to  enjoy 
that  estate,  which  the  treasoa  of  his  fitfher  had 
forfdted. 

There  was  a  young  gentleman,  John  Mordaunt, 
the  yoni^r  son,  and  orother,  of  the  eails  of  Peter- 
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borough ;  who,  haring  been  too  ^oun^  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  kvte  war,  duriiw  which  tune  he  had 
his  education  in  France  and  Italy,  waa  now  (rfag^ 
ai  parta,  and  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  newly 
married  to  a  young  beautiful  lady  of  a  very  loyal 
apirit,  and  notable  vivacity  of  wit  and  humour, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  all  honourable  dedica- 
tions of  himself.  He  resolved  to  embrace  all 
opportunities  to  serve  the  king,  and  to  dispose 
those  upon  whom  he  had  influence  to  take  the 
same  resolution ;  and  being  allied  to  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  he  did  by  him  inform  his  majesty  of 
his  resolution,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  any 
commands  from  him.  This  waa  many  months 
before  the  marquis's  journey  mto  Engluid. 

Mr.  Stapley  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
who  had  rqirraented  his  affectionB  to  the  king,  and 
how  useful  he  might  be  towards  the  poaaearing 
some  place  in  Sussex,  and  his  undertalung  that  he 
woula  do  so,  by  a  letter  to  the  king  under  Mr. 
Stapler's  own  hand:  andtheraiponN&.  Mordaunt 
desired,  that  his  m^eety  would  send  a  commission 
for  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse  to  him ; 
which  he  would  provide,  and  cause  to  be  ready 
against  the  season  he  should  be  required  to  appear : 
which  commission,  with  many  others,  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt ;  and  he  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Sttqiley ; 
who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it,  renewed  all 
his  vows  and  protestations,  and  it  is  still  believed 
that  he  really  meant  all  he  pretended.  But  he  had 
trusted  some  servant,  who  betrayed  him ;  and 
being  thereupon  sent  for  by  Cromwell,  his  father's 
&8t  old  fHend,  was  by  him  so  cajoled  by  promises 
and  by  threats,  that  he  was  not  able  to  withstand 
him;  out  believing  that  he  knew  already  all  that 
he  sAbA  him,  he  concealed  nothing  that  he  knew 
himself ;  informed  him  of  those  of  the  same  coun- 
try who  were  to  join  with  him;  of  whom  some 
hiid  likewise  received  commissions,  as  well  as  him- 
self; and  in  the  end  he  confessed,  "  that  he  had 
"  received  his  commission  from  Mr.  Mordaunt's 
"  own  hand."  Before  this  discovery  Mr.  Mordaunt 
had  been  sent  for  by  Cromwell,  and  very  strictly 
examined,  whether  he  had  seen  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  during  his  late  being  in  London ;  which, 
though  he  had  done  often,  he  very  confidently  and 
poutively  denied,  being  wdl  assured  that  it  could 
not  be  proved,  and  that  the  marquis  himself  was 
in  safety:  upon  which  confident  demal,  he  was 
^imiased  toretnm  to  his  own  lodging.  But  upon 
this  discovery  by  Stapley,  he  was  witun  two  days 
after  sent  for  again,  and  committed  close  prisoner 
to  the  Tower;  and  new  men  were  every  day  sent 
for,  and  committed  in  all  quarters  of  the  Kingdom ; 
and  within  some  time  after,  a  high  court  of  justice 
was  erected  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  the  crimes 
of  none  being  yet  discovered ;  which  put  all  those 
who  knew  how  liable  they  themselves  were,  under 
a  terrible  consternation. 

Before  this  high  court  of  justice,  of  which  John 
Idsle,  who  gave  his  vote  in  the  king's  blood,  and 
continued  an  entire  confident  and  instrument  of 
Cromwell's,  waa  president;  therewere  first  brought 
to  be  tried,  Mordaunt ;  ur  Hairy  Slingsby,  a 
gentleman  of  a  very  andent  fan^,  uid  ofa  very 
ample  fortune  in  Yorkshire;  and  Or.  Hewet,  an 
eminent  preacher  in  Ijondon,  and  very  orthodox,  to 
whose  church  those  of  the  king*Bpatty  frequentiy 
resorted,  and  few  hut  those.  These  tiiree  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  each  other ;  and  dtough 
every  one  of  them  knew  enough  agunst  himaelf. 


they  could  not  accuse  one  another,  if  they  had 
been  inclined  to  it  The  firat  and  the  last  oodld 
not  doubt  but  that  there  would  be  evidence  enough 
against  them ;  and  they  had  found  means  to  cor- 
respond so  much  together,  aa  to  resolve  that 
neither  of  them  would  plead  to  the  impeachment, 
but  demur  to  the  jurisdiction  o£  the  court,  and 
desire  to  have  counsel  assigned  to  argue  against 
it  in  point  of  law;  they  being  both  sufficiently 
instructed,  how  to  urge  law  enough  to  make  it 
evident  that  neither  ofthem  could  be  legally  tried 
by  that  court,  and  that  it  was  erected  contrary  to 
law.  The  first  that  was  brought  to  trial  was  Mr. 
Mrardaunt.  After  bis  arra^^ment,  by  which  he 
found  that  the  delivery  of  the  commission  to  Stsp- 
ley  would  be  principally  insisted  on,  and  wluehhe 
knew  might  too  eraly  be  proved,  he,  according 
to  former  leMdution,  refused  to  plead  not-guiltv; 
butinnsted,  "that  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  ought 

not  to  be  tried  by  that  court for  which  he 
gave  more  reasons  tioan  they  could  answer  ;  and 
Uien  desired,  "  that  his  coiuocil  might  have  Uberty 
"  to  argue  the  point  in  law ;"  which  of  course 
used  to  be  granted  in  all  legal  courts.  But  he 
was  told,  "that  he  was  better  to  bethink  himself; 
"  that  they  were  well  satisfied  in  the  legality  of 
"  their  court,  and  would  not  suffer  the  junsdiction 
"  of  it  to  be  disputed ;  tiiat  the  law  of  England 
"  had  provided  a  sentence  for  such  obstinato  per- 
"  sons  as  refused  to  be  tried  by  it ;  which  was, 
"  that  they  shcnild  be  coademned  as  mutes ;  which 

would  be  his  case,  he  continued  refractory 
so  he  waa  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  to  consider 
better  what  he  would  do  the  next  day.  Sir  Hany 
Slingsby  was  called  next.  He  knowing  nothing^ 
of,  or  for  the  other  resolution,  pleaded  not-guilhr ; 
and  so  was  sent  to  the  prison  to  be  tried  in  faia 
turn.  Dr.  Hewet,  whose  greatest  crime  was  col- 
lecting and  sending  money  to  the  king,  besides 
having  given  money  to  some  officers,  refused  to 
pl«td,  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  done,  and  demanded 
that  his  cowiael  might  be  heard ;  and  received  the 
same  answer,  and  admonition,  that  the  other  had 
done  ;  and  was  remitted  again  to  prison. 

Those  courts  seldom  consistea  of  fewer  than 
twenty  judges;  amongst  whom  there  were  usually 
lonM,  wbot  out  of  generouty,  or  for  mooey,  wera 
inclined  to  do  good  ofBoea  to  the  prisfmers  who 
came  brfbre  them;  at  least  to  communicate  such 
secnta  to  them,  aa  might  inform  them  what  would 
be  most  pressed  against  them.  Mr.  Mordaunt's 
lady  had,  by  giving  monejr,  procured  aome  in  the 
number  to  be  very  propitious  to  her  husband : 
and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  trial  had  been 
begun,  she  received  two  very  important  advices 
from  them.  The  one,  "  that  she  should  prevail 
"  mth  her  husband  to  plead ;  then  his  friends 
"  might  do  him  some  service :  whereas,  if  he 
"  insisted  upon  the  point  of  law,  he  would  infal- 
"  libly  suffer,  and  no  man  durst  speak  for  '.him." 
The  otl^,  "  that  they  had  no  sufficient  prcmf  to 
"  condemn  him  upon  any  partienlar  with  i^hidi. 
"  he  stood  charged,  but  only  for  the  deliveihr  o£ 
"  the  commission  to  Stapley ;  and  that  there*,  was 
"  to  that  point,  bendes  Stapley,  one  colonel  l||al- 
"  lory,  whose  testinuHiy  was  more  valued 
"  the  otho's."  This  Mallorv  had  the  reput 
of  an  honest  man,  and  loved  Mr.  Mordaunt 
well,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  prioci{! 
trusted  in  the  hunness  <tf  Saaaei^  and  had 
appiehended  about  the  same  tinu  dwt 
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was ;  and  finding,  ujxm  his  first  OTamination,  by 
the  qnestioiu  aajninistered  to  him  by  Thurk>v, 
that  all  was  discoTcred,  he  unwarily  confeaaed  all 
that  he  knew  concerning  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  having 
been  himself  the  person  principally  emptoyed  be- 
tween him  and  Stapley.  He  was  brought  in  cus- 
tody from  the  Tower,  to  give  in  evidence  against 
Mr.  Hordannt,  with  an  mtention  in  the  court, 
after  he  had  dime  that  good  service,  to  proceed  as 
atrictly  against  himadfj  thongh  they  imnniied  him 
indemiuty. 

The  lady,  having  clear  information  of  this  whole 
matter,  could  not  find  any  way  that  night  to  ad- 
Tortiae  hor  husband,  that  he  alwuld  no  nuwe  insist 
npra  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court.  For 
there  was  no  possibility  of  speaking  with,  or  send- 
ing to  him,  during  the  time  of  his  trial.  Therefore 
she  laid  aside  the  thought  of  that  businese  till  the 
moming,  and  passed  the  night  in  contriving  how 
Malloiy  might  be  prevailed  with  to  make  as  es- 
cape; and  was  so  dexterous,  and  so  fortunate, 
that  a  friend  of  hen  disposed  the  mone^  she  gave 
him  Bo  efectually,  that  the  next  monung,  mien 
MaUory  was  brought  to  the  hall  to  be  rttdy  to 
give  in  Ins  evidence,  he  found  aome  meana  to 
withdraw  tram  his  guard,  and  whea  be  was  in 
the  crowd  he  easily  got  away. 

She  had  as  good  fortune  likewise  to  hare  a 
Kttle  note  she  writ  concerning  the  other  advice, 
not  into  her  hnaband'a  hand,  as  he  passed  to  the 
nr;  which  having  perused,  he  depu-ted  from  his 
fonner  resolution;  and  after  he  had  modestly 
urged  the  same  again  which  he  had  done  the  dar 
b^>re,  to  spend  time,  and  the  president,  in  muax 
chder,  answering  as  he  had  done,  he  submitted 
to  his  trial;  and  behaved  himself  with  courage; 
and  easily  evaded  the  greatest  part  of  the  evidence 
they  had  against  him ;  nor  could  they  find  proof. 


instance ;  and  scarce  any  other  man  esc^>ed  the 
judgment,  that  was  tried  before  any  high  court  of 
justice.  And  he  was  so  offended  at  it,  that,  con- 
trary to  all  the  forms  used  by  themselves,  he 
caused  him  to  be  kept  for  some  months  after  in 
the  Tower,  (whereas  he  ought  to  have  been  re- 
leased the  same  momen^)  and  would  wilfingly 
have  brought  him  to  be  tried  again.  For,  witmn 
a  day  or  two  after,  Mallory  was  retaken,  and  they 
had  likewise  corrupted  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
long  searrod  him,  and  was  the  only  servant  whom 
henad  made  chcnce  (mux  he  was  to  be  allowed 
but  one)  to  attend  him  m  the  prison :  and  he  had 
discovered  enough  to  have  taken  away  his  life 
several  ways.  But  the  scandal  was  so  great,  and 
the  case  so  unheard  of,  that  any  man,  £scharged 
upon  a  public  trial,  should  be  again  proceeded 
against  upon  new  evidence  for  the  same  offence, 
that  Cromwell  himself  thought  not  fit  to  undergo 
the  reproach  of  it,  but  was  in  the  end  prevailed 
with  to  set  him  at  liberty.  And  he  was  very  few 
days  at  liberty,  before  he  embarked  himsdf  as 
frankly  in  the  king's  service  as  before,  and  with 
b^ter  success. 

Sir  Harry  SKngsby  and  poor  Dr.  Hewet  had 
worse  Ibrtnne;  uid  their  Uood  was  the  more 
thirsted  after  for  the  otho^a  indemnity ;  and  the 
court  was  too  severely  reprdiended,  to  commit 
the  same  fault  again.  The  former  had  lain  two 
years  inpnson  in  Hull,  and  was  brought  now  up 
to  the  Tower,  for  fear  they  might  not  discover 
enough  an;  new  plot,  to  moke  so  many  formi- 
dable examples,  as  the  present  conjimcture  re- 
quired. They  had  against  him  evidence  enough, 
(besides  his  incorrigible  fidehty  to  the  crown  from 
the  first  assaulting  it,)  that  he  had  contrived,  and 
contracted  with  some  officers  of  Hull,  about  the 
time  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  had  been  in  York- 


what  preaomption  soever  there  might  be,  that  he  '  shire  two  yeara  before,  for  the  delivery  of  one  (d 
had  spdun  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond;  and  >  the  block-noiues  to  him  for  the  king's  service ; 
he  eraded  many  other  particnlara  of  his  eorre-  nor  did  he  care  to  defend  lumself  gainst  the  ac- 


apondence  with  the  king,  with  notable  addreas. 
That  of  the  commianon  of  St^il^  was  reserved 
to  tiw  hut;  and  the  commission  being  produced, 
and  bodi  the  haiul  and  the  signet  generallv 
known,  by  reason  of  so  many  of  the  like,  which 
had  fellen  into  their  hands  at  Worcester,  and  by 
many  other  accidents,  Mr.  Stapley  was  called  to 
declare  where  he  had  it;  and  seeing  himself  con- 
fronted by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  thowh  be  did,  after 
many  questiona  and  reproaches  from  the  counsel 
that  prosecuted,  at  last  confess  that  he  did  receive 
it  from  Mr.  Mordannt ;  yet  be  did  it  in  so  disor- 
dorly  and  confriaed  a  manner,  that  it  appeared  he 
had  nmch  radior  not  have  said  it ;  and  answered 
^  questions  Mr.  Mordannt  asked  him  with  that 
confusion,  that  his  evidence  could  not  be  iatis&c- 
toiT  to  any  impartial  judges,  "nun  Mallory  was 
caltsd  for;  but  by  no  search  coohl  be  found;  and 
flwy  could  not,  hy  thur  own  rulea,  defer  thor 
sentence.  And  it  so  fell  out,  fby  one  of  the  judges 
withdrawing  upon  a  sudden  fit  of  the  stone,]  that 
the  court  was  divided,  one  half  for  the  condemn- 
ing him,  and  the  other  half  that  he  was  not  guil^; 
whereupon  the  determination  depended  upon  the 
single  vote  of  the  prendent ;  who  made  some  ex- 
cuses for  the  justice  he  was  about  to  do,  and 
acknowledged  many  obligations  to  the  mother  of 
the  prisoner,  and,  in  contemplation  thereof,  pro- 
nounced him  umocent  for  aught  appeared  to  the 
cooit.  There  was  not  in  Cnmwell^  time  the  hke 


cusaticm;  but  radier  acknowledged  and  jiistified 
his  affectum,  and  owned  his  lo^ty  to  the  king, 
with  very  little  compliment  or  ceremony  to  the 
present  power.  The  other.  Dr.  Hewet,  receiving 
no  information  of  Mr.  Mordannfs  declining  the 
way  formerly  resolved  upon,  (which  it  was  not 
possible  to  convey  to  him  in  that  instant,  nobody 
being  suffered  to  speak  witii  him,)  and  being 
brought  to  the  bar  as  soon  as  the  other  was  re- 
moved from  it,  persisted  in  the  same  resolution, 
and  spoke  only  against  the  illegality  of  the  court; 
which,  upon  better  information,  and  before  the 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  him,  he  desired 
to  retract,  and  would  have  put  himaelf  upon  his 
trial:  but  they  then  refrised  to  admit  turn;  and 
so  sentence  of  death  waa  pronounced  against  them 
both;  which  they  both  underwent  with  great 
Qiristian  courage. 

Sir  Harry  Shagsby,  as  is  aaad  before,  was  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  gentlraoen  of  Yorkshire ;  and 
was  returned  to  serve  as  a  member  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  continued  so  many  years;  where  lie  sat 
till  the  troubles  b^un ;  and  having  no  relation  to 
or  dependence  upon  the  court,  he  was  swayed 
only  by  his  consaence  to  detest  the  violent  and 
undutifiil  behaviour  of  that  parliament.  He  was 
a  gentieman  of  a  good  nnderstandiuff,  but  of  a 
veiT  melancholic  nature,  and  of  very  few  words  : 
and  when  he  could  stay  no  longer  with  a  good 
conscience  in  their  counsels,  in  which  he  mv« 
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GoncHmd,  he  wcat  into  hii  eounttr.  and  jofaifd 
with  the  fint  who  took  up  ■rais  for  the  kinff. 
And  when  the  wu  w«  ended,  be  ramained  eul 
in  his  own  bouse,  prepared  and  dispoeed  to  nm 
the  fortune  of  the  crown  in  any  otlwr  attempt :  j 
and  having  a  good  fcHtune  and  a  general  reputa* 
tioD,  had  a  greater  influence  npon  the  people, 
than  they  who  talked  more  and  louder  j  and  was  | 
known  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  new  gorem-  j 
ment;  and  therefore  was  cut  off,  notwitbataoding  i 
very  great  intercession  to  preserve  bim.   Far  he 
was  uncle  to  the  lord  Falconbridge;  who  enga^;ed 
his  wife  and  all  his  new  allies  to  intercede  for  him, 
without  effect.   When  be  was  brought  to  die,  he 
spent  very  little  time  in  discourse ;  bui  told  tbem, 
"  he  was  to  die  for  being  an  honest  man,  ctf  which 
•*  he  was  very  glad." 

Dr.  Uewet  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  bred  a 
adiokr,  and  was  a  divine  befim  the  beginning  of 
the  troaUei.  He  Hved  in  Oxford,  and  in  the 
■nny,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  conUnoed  aftN> 
wards  to  preach  with  great  apf^bmee  in  a  little 
church  in  London ;  where,  by  the  affection  of 
the  parish,  he  was  admitted,  since  he  was  enough 
known  to  he  notoriously  under  the  brand  of  ma- 
lignity. When  the  lord  Felconbridge  married 
Cromwell's  daughter  (who  bad  used  secretly  to 
frequent  his  church)  after  the  ceronony  of  the 
time,  he  was  made  choice  (A  to  marry  them  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  church;  which  en- 
gaged both  that  lord  and  lady  to  use  thdr  utmost 
credit  with  the  protector  to  fureserve  hie  life ;  but 
he  was  inexorable,  and  desirous  that  the  church- 
men, upon  whom  he  looked  as  his  mcnrtal  enemies, 
should  see  what  they  were  to  trust  to,  if  they  stood 
an  need  of  his  mwcy. 

It  was  then  believed  that,  if  he  had  pleaded,  be 
nuffbt  have  been  quitted,  since  in  truth  he  never 
had  been  with  the  king  at  Cologne  or  Bruges; 
with  which  he  was  charged  in  his  impeachment ; 
and  they  had  blood  enough  in  tluar  power  to 
pour  out;  for,  bendes  the  two  before  mentioned, 
to  whom  thev  granted  the  &Tonr  to  be  beheaded, 
there  were  three  others,  colonel  Ashton,  Stacy, 
and  Betteley,  condemned  by  the  same  amxt; 
who  were  treated  with  more  aeverity;  and  were 
banged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  irith  the  utmost 
zigom-,  in  several  grrat  streets  in  the  city,  to 
make  the  deeper  impression  upon  the  people, 
the  two  last  being  citizens.  But  all  men  appeuvd 
flo  nauseated  with  hiood,  and  so  tired  with  those 
abominable  spectacles,  that  Cromwell  thought  it 
best  to  pardon  the  rest  who  were  cottdBmned,  or 
rather  to  reprieve  them;  amongst  whnn  M^kin 
was  one ;  who  was  not  at  libwtr  till  the  king^ 
return ;  and  was  more  troubled  for  the  wealaMss 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  than  they  were  against 
whom  be  bad  trespassed. 

Though  the  ki^g,  and  all  who  were  fiiithfbl  to 
bim,  were  exceedingly  afflicted  with  this  bloody 
proceeding,  yet  Cromwell  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  tyranny.  It  is  true,  the 
king's  party  was  the  more  dispirited;  hut  Crom- 
well found  another  kind  of  enemy  much  more 
dangerous  than  they,  and  that  knew  bettw  how 
to  deal  with  him  in  his  own  way.  Tlwy  who 
were  raised  bv  bim,  and  who  had  raised  him, 
even  almost  tne  whole  body  of  sectaries,  ana- 
baptists, independents,  qodcers,  declared  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  him;  and  whilst  thev 
ooBtiived  hew  to  ruse  a  power  to  contmd  with 


him,  they  likewise  entered  into  several  conspira- 
dea  to  assassinate  him;  which  he  ezeeedinq^y  w- 
prebended.  Tbey  sent  an  address  to  du  laag  by 
one  of  their  part;^,  a  young  gentleman  of  an 
honourable  extractiott,  and  great  parts,  by  wh<»a 
they  made  many  extravagant  pnq)ositiona,  and 
seemed  to  depnid  very  much  npon  the  dcadi  ei 
Cromw^  and  thenopon  to  compute  tkar  own 
power  to  aerve  the  king;  who  gave  such  an 
answer  only  to  them,  ss  might  dispose  than  to 
hope  for  his  bvour,  if  he  recdved  service  from 
than;  and  to  bdieve  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
persecute  or  trouble  any  men  for  their  opinions, 
if  thdr  sctioDS  were  peaceable ;  which  they  pre- 
tended to  affect. 

Since  the  sprit,  humour,  and  hmgoage  ot  that 
pec^le,  and,  in  truth,  of  that  time,  cannot  be 
better  described  and  r^esented,  than  by  that 
peti^n  and  addreas,  iriiieh  was  never  pnbuahed, 
and  of  which  then  rem^s  no  copy  in  ai^  hand, 
that  I  know  oC  but  oi^T  the  cnigmal,  which  was 
presented  to  the  king,  (it  being  too  dangernos  a 
thing  for  any  man  who  remained  in  England,  to 
have  any  such  transeript  in  his  custody,)  it  will 
not  be  amiss  in  this  puce  to  insert  the  petition 
and  address,  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was 
presented  to  his  majesty,  with  the  letter  that  ac- 
companied it  from  the  gentleman  mentioned  be- 
fore, who  was  an  anabaptist  of  apecial  trust 
among  them,  and  vtdio  came  not  with  the  petition, 
but  expected  the  king's  pleasure  upon  the  receipt 
of  it;  It  being  sent  by  an  officer  who  had  served 
die  king  in  an  eminent  command,  and  was  now 
gradouB  amongst  those  sectaries  without  swerving 
in  the  least  d^ree  from  hie  former  prindples  and 
mtmUy:  for  that  pewle  always  pretended  a  Juat 
esteem  and  vahw  of  dl  men  who  had  fidthfoUy 
adhered  to  the  long,  and  lived  aoberly  and  vir^ 
tuousfy.  Tbt  addrees  was  in  these  wtmi : 

7b  Ml  mott  ereeOen^  mq/evfy,  Ckar1e$  the  Seeaid, 

huff  qf  Great  finteta,  fVonce,  aacl  iraln^  and 

/He  donwHHu  tkerautto  fteloii^tiv. 
**  The  bumble  address  of  the  subscribm,  in 
"  the  behalf  of  themselves,  and  many  lluni- 
"  aanda  more,  your  mfyes^s  moat  nnmUa 
**  and  foithful  subjects. 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

*'  When  we  sit  down  and  recount  ^  wonderful 
"  and  unheard  of  dispensations  of  God  amngst 
"  us,  when  we  call  to  our  lemembiuncee  die  tra^ 

^cal  aetiona  and  transaetiona  of  tiieee  late  limeB, 
**  wtuai  we  serion^  consider  the  dark  and  myst»< 
'*  none  dfects  of  iSovidmce,  the  unexpected  dis- 
"  apptnntraoit  of  oounaels,  the  strai^  and  rtrong 
"  convulsions  of  state,  tiie  various  and  vicdent 
"  motions  and  commotionB  of  the  people,  the 
"  many  changings,  tomings,  and  ovotumings  of 

governors  and  govemmmts,  which,  in  the  re- 
"  vfdutions  of  a  few  years,  have  been  produced  in 
"  this  land  of  miracles,  we  cannot  but  be  even 
*'  swallowed  up  in  astonisbment,  and  are  con- 
"  strained  to  command  an  uninUing  silence  np<Hi 
"  our  Bom^mes  mutinous  and  over-inquinng 
"  hearts,  resolving  all  into  the  good-will  and 
"  pleasure  of  that  all-disponiw  One,  iriuwe  wia- 
"  aam  is  nneearcbabl^  end  wnioee  wmya  era  pMt 
"  finding  out 

"  But  althongh  it  is,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be. 
"  bx  from  us,  either  peevishly  or  presumptuously 
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"  to  Udc  aginut  the  inemdible  decmw  at  Hea- 
**  or  xtMj  to  attempt,  by  ujr  iunt  and 
"  inflnn  dedgDs  of  onrs,  to  nre  en  mtemiption 
**to  that  OTemiliiij;  dhiiM  Mnd,  whidi  steera 
"  and  guides,  governs  and  detennines  the  afiairs 
**  of  the  whdde  world;  yet  we  cannot  but  judge 
"  it  a  duty  Ugbly  inemnbeDt  upon  ns,  to  endear 

Toor,  at  much  as  in  ua  liea,  to  repair  the 
"  breadies  of  our  dear  country.  And,  since  it 
*'  is  our  lot  (we  may  say  our  unhappinem)  to  be 
'*  embarked  in  a  ifaipwredted  amunonwealth, 
"  (which,  like  a  poor  weatherbeatea  pinnace,  has, 

lOT  so  long  a  tune,  been  tossed  upon  the  waves 
'*  and  bilknra  of  ftction,  split  upon  the  locks  of 
"  nolence,  and  is  now  almost  quite  devoured  in 
"  die  quicksands  of  ambition,)  what  can  we  do 
"  more  wortlnr  of  EngKabmen,  aa  we  are  by  na- 
"  tion,  or  of  Qunatiana,  as  wo  uv  by  profiBa^n, 
*'  ^an  ereiT  one  of  na  topnt  onr  hand  to  an  oar, 
"  and  try  if  it  be  the  will  of  onr  God,  that  Budt 
"  weak  instmments  aa  we,  may  be,  in  any  mea- 
"  mre,  helpful  to  bring  it  at  last  into  the  safe  and 
"  quiet  harbour  of  justice  and  righteousnees  7 

"  To  this  undcnrtakiDg,  though  too  great  for  us, 
"  we  are  apt  to  think  ourselves  so  much  the  more 
**  strragly  engaged,  by  how  much  the  more  we 
**  are  aensible,  that  as  our  sins  have  been  the 
**  greatest  causes,  so  our  many  follies  and  impru- 
"  oences  have  not  been  the  least  means  of  ^ving 
"  both  birth  and  growth  to  those  many  miseries 
■*  and  calamities,  which  we,  together  with  three 
"  once  most  flouriahing  kingdoms,  do  at  this  day 
"  aadly  groan  under. 

"  It  is  not,  the  Lord  knows,  h  is  not  pleasing 
"nnto  na,  n«r  can  WB  btfieve  it  will  be  gratefid 
'*  to  yonr  n^eety,  that  we  ahoidd  recur  to  the 
«*  bennninga,  rise,  and  root  of  the  kte  unhappy 
"  dinreacea  betwixt  toot  royal  father  and  Uie 
**  pariiament  In  ench  a  discourse  as  this,  we 
"  may  seem,  perhaps,  rather  to  go  aboitt  to  make 
"  the  wounds  bleed  afresh,  than  to  mdeavonr  the 
"  curing  of  them :  yet  forasmuch  as  we  do  pro- 
**  fees,  Uiat  we  come  not  with  corrosives  but  with 
"  balsams,  and  that  our  desire  is  not  to  hurt  but 
*'  heal,  not  to  pour  vinegar  but  oil  into  the 
"  wounds,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  give  us 
**  leave  to  open  them  gently,  that  we  may  apjdy 
"  remedies  um  more  aptly,  and  discover  our  own 
'*  past  arm  the  more  d«irly. 

**  In  what  poatnre  the  a&irs  oi  these  nations 
"  stood,  before  the  noise  of  drams  and  trumpets 
"  dstnrbed  the  sw«et  hanaoay  that  was  amongst 
"  ns,  is  not  imkaown  to  yonr  majesty :  that  we 
"  were  blest  with  a  knig  peace,  and,  together  with 
"  it,  with  riches,  wealth,  plenty,  and  abundance  of 
"  all  things,  the  knrdy  companions  and  beautiful 
"  j»odnct8  of  peace,  must  ever  be  acknowledged 
"  with  thankfidnesB  to  God,  the  author  of  it,  and 
"  with  a  grateful  veneration  of  the  memory  of 
"  those  pnnces,  jour  &ther  and  grandfather,  by 
"  the  iffopitioua  influence  of  whose  care  uid  wis- 
"  dom  we  thus  flourished.  But,  as  it  ia  observed 
"  in  natural  bodies,  idleness  and  fulness  of  dirt  do 
"  fox  the  meet  part  lav  the  foundation  of  Ukoae 
"  maladieB,  and  aecretfy  noorish  those  diseases, 
"  which  en  hardhr  be  ezpe&ed  by  the  assistanee 
*'  (rf  the  nuNt  ddttbl  physician,  and  seldom  with- 
"  ont  the  nee  of  tiu  most  kiathaome  medicuM, 
"  nay  Bometimea  not  without  the  haaardoua  trial 
**  of  the  Moat  dangarona  ei.pMiiueutai  so  did  we 
*<  find  it,  by  and  experiene«,  to  ba  m  tlua  great 
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"  body  pohtie.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
"  n^une  ewunonwealth  waa  fain^  the  whole  na- 
"  tion  sick,  the  whole  body  out  of  order,  every 
"  member  thereof  feeble,  and  every  part  thereof 
"  languishing.  And  in  this  so  general  and  universal 
"  a  distemper,  that  there  should  be  no  weakness 
nor  infirmity,  no  unsoundness  in  the  headi 
"  cannot  well  be  imagined.  We  are  unwilling 
"  to  enumerate  particulars,  the  mention  whereof 
"  would  but  renew  old  griefs ;  but,  in  general, 
"  we  may  say,  and  we  thmk  it  will  gain  ue  easy 
"  assent  of  all  men,  that  there  wore  many  errors^ 
"  many  defects,  many  excesses,  many  irregulari- 
"  ties,  many  ill^[al  and  eccentrical  proceraings, 
"  (some  of  which  were  in  matters  of  the  highest 
"  and  greatest  concenunents,)  manifestly  appear* 
"  ing  aa  blots  and  stains  upon  theoth«*wise  good 
government  the  late  king.  That  these  j^o- 
"  ceeded  from  the  pravi^  of  his  own  diapoaticm, 
"  or  from  principles  of  tyranny  radicated  and  im< 
"  I^ted  in  his  own  nature,  we  do  not  see  how  h 
"  can  be  asserted,  without  apparent  injury  to  the 
"  truth ;  it  bong  confessed,  even  by  his  most 
"  peevish  awauee,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  as 
"  of  the  most  strong  and  perfect  intellectuals,  so 
"  of  the  best  and  purest  morals,  of  any  prince 
"  that  ever  swayed  the  En^sh  sceptre.  This 
"  the  then  parliament  being  sensible  of,  and 
"  desirous,  out  of  a  seal  they  had  to  the  honomr 
"  of  tbrir  sovereign,  to  disperse  and  dispel  those 
"  black  clouds  that  were  contracted  about  him, 
'*  that  he  might  shine  the  more  ^orions  in  the 
"  beauty  of  ms  own  lustre^  thought  themadves 
"  engaged  in  duty  to  ondeavonr  to  redeem  and 
"  rescue  him  from  the  violent  and  strong  im- 
"  pulses  of  his  evil  counsellors ;  who  did  capti- 
"  rate  Um  at  thdr  pleasures  to  their  own  corrupt 
"  lusts,  and  did  every  day  thrust  him  into  actioita 
"  (wtgudidal  to  himself,  and  destructive  to  the 
"  common  good  and  safety  of  the  ^people. 

"  Upon  m&  account,  and  to  this,  and  no  other 
"  end,  were  we  at  first  invited  to  take  up  arms; 
"  and  though  we  have  too  great  cause  to  conclude 
"  from  what  we  have  since  seen  acted,  that,  under 
"  those  plausible  and  gilded  pretences  of  liberty 
"  and  rdbrmation,  there  were  secretly  managed 
"  the  hellish  designs  of  wicked,  vil^  and  ambitions 
"  persona,  (whom  though  then,  and  for  a  long 
"  time  after,  concealed.  Providence,  and  the  series 
"  of  things,  have  since  discovered  to  ns,)  jet  we 
"  bless  God,  that  we  went  out  in  the  nmpbcityctf 
"  our  souls,  aiming  at  no^iing  more  but  what  waa 
"  publicly  owned  in  the  face  of  the  sun;  and  tlut 
"  we  were  so  ba  from  entertaining  any  thoughts 
"  of  casting  off  our  allegiance  tonis  majesty,  or 
"  extir[»ting  his  family,  that  we  had  not  the  least 
"  intentions  of  so  much  as  abridging  him  of  any 
"  of  his  just  prerogatives,  but  oipy  of  restraining 
"  those  excesses  of  govemmentforthefiiture,  which 
"  were  nothing  but  the  excrescences  of  a  wanton 
"  power,  and  were  more  truly  to  be  accounted  the 
"  bnrdens,  than  ornaments,  of  his  royal  diadem. 

"  These  things,  sir,  we  are  bold  to  make  recital 
"  of  to  your  majesty ;  not  that  we  suppose  your 
"  majesty  to  be  ignnant  of  them,  or  that  we  take 
"  delight  to  derive  the  pedigree  <A  our  own  and 
"  the  nation's  misfortunes;  but,  like  poor  wUdend 
"  trsrellers,  pwceiving  that  we  hnre  lost  our  war, 
**  we  are  neccasttated,  thoi^[h  irith  tired  and  m.-' 
"  some  ateps,  thus  to  walk  the  same  ground  over 
again*  tut  wa  ma^  iaaoam  iriun  it  wit  that- 
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**  m  tint  tumad  atickt  vaA  nujr  inititate  a  more 
**  prospcomii  course  in  the  progress  of  our  jonr- 
**  ney.  Thus  far  wv  can  sa^  we  have  gone  right, 
"  keefnng  the  road  of  hones^  and  smcerity,  and 
**  hanng  as  yet  done  nothing  but  what  we  think 
"  we  are  able  to  juatifr,  not  b^  those  weak  and 

beggarly  arguments,  drawn  ather  from  success, 

which  ia  the  same  to  the  just  and  to  the  unjust, 
"  or  from  the  silence  and  satisfaction  ctf  a  be- 
"  calmed  conscience,  which  is  more  often  the 
*'  effect  of  blindness  than  rirtue,  but  from  the 
**  sure,  safe,  sound,  and  unerring  maxims  of  law, 
"  justice,  reason,  snd  righteousness. 

"  In  all  the  rest  of  our  motions  ever  since  to 
*'  this  very  day,  we  must  confess,  we  have  been 
"  wandering,  deviating,  and  roving  up  and  down, 
"this  way  and  that  way,  through  dl  the  dan- 
"  gerons,  uncouth,  and  untrodden  paths  of  fanatic 
**  and  enthusitstie  notions,  till  now  at  last,  but 
**  too  lite,  we  find  ourselves  hitricated  and  in- 
"  Tolved  in  so  many  windings,  labyrinths,  and 
**  meanders  of  knaverv,  that  notiiing  but  a  divine 
"  clue  of  thread  handed  to  us  from  heaven,  can 
"  be  sufficient  to  extricate  us,  and  restore  us.  We 
"  know  not,  we  know  not,  whether  we  have  juster 
"  matter  of  shame  or  sorrow  administered  to  us, 
"  when  we  take  a  reflex  view  of  our  past  actions, 
*'  and  consider  into  the  commission  of  what 
"  crimes,  impieties,  wickednesses,  and  unheard 
'*  of  viUanies,  we  have  been  led,  cheated,  cozened, 
*'  and  betrayed,  by  that  grand  impostor,  thi^ 
**  loathsome  hjrpocrite,  that  detestable  traitor, 
**  that  prodigy  of  nature,  tlut  t^prtArwm  of 
"  mankmd,  that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink 
"  of  sin,  and  that  compendium  of^  baswiess,  who 

now  calls  himself  our  protector,  Wbift  have 
**  we  done,  nay,  what  have  we  not  done,  wluch 
**  either  hdlish  policy  was  able  to  contrive,  or 
"  bmtish  power  to  execute }  We  have  trampled 
**  underfoot  all  authorities ;  we  have  Isid  violent 
"  hands  upon  our  own  sovereign ;  we  have  ra- 
"  visbed  our  parliaments ;  we  have  deflowered  the 
"  virgin  hbeity  of  our  nation ;  we  have  put  a 
•*  yoke,  an  iieavy  yoke  of  iron,  upon  the  necks  of 
•*  our  own  countmnen ;  we  have  thrown  down 
"  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  people's  safety ; 
**  we  have  broken  often-repeated  oaths,  vows, 
"  engagements,  covenants,  protestations;  we  have 
"  betrayed  our  trusts ;  we  have  violated  our  faiths ; 
"  we  have  lifted  up  our  hands  to  heaven  deceit- 
"  lu&y ;  and  that  these  our  nns  might  want  no 
"  a^pavation  to  make  them  exceeding  sinful,  we 
**  have  added  hypocrisy  to  them  all;  and  have 
"  not  only,  1^  the  andadoua  strumpet,  wiped 
"  our  moutiu,  and  boasted  that  toe  hme  done  no 
"  evil ;  but  in  the  midst  of  aU  otu*  abominations 
"  (such  as  are  too  bad  to  be  named  amongst  the 
"  worst  of  heathens)  we  have  not  wanted  impn- 
**  debee  eno^h  to  say,  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified : 
"  let  Jesus  Christ  be  exalted :  let  his  kingdom  be 
*'  advanced :  let  the  gospel  be  propagated :  let  the 
**  saints  be  dignified :  tet  righteousness  be  esta- 
*'  blished :  Pudet  Atsc  opprv&rta  noiu  mU  did 
**  potmsse,  out  non  potuisse  refelU. 

"  Willnotthe  holy  One  of  Israel  visit?  will  not 
**  the  righteous  One  punish }  will  not  he,  who  is 
"  the  true  and  fiaith^  One,  be  avenged  for  such 
**  thingR  as  tfaeaef  mil  he  no^  nay  has  he  not 
'<  abready,  corns  fcnth  as  a  swift  witness  against 
**nsf  has  he  not  whet  his  sword?  haahenotbent 
"  hii  bov?  has  be  not  prepared  his  quiver?  hu 
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"  he  not  already  begun  to  shoot  his  anows  at  us  ? 
"  Who  is  so  blmd  as  not  to  aee  that  the  hand  of 

die  Almighty  is  upon  us,  and  that  his  anger 
"  waxes  hotter  and  hotter  againat  na  ?  How  have 
"  our  hopes  been  Uaated !  now  have  onrexpeeta- 
"  tiona  been  disaj^inted !  how  have  onr  ends 
"been  frustrated!  All  those  pleasant  gourds, 
"  under  wluch  we  were  sometimes  solacing  and 
"  caressing  oorselTea,  how  are  they  perishra  in  a 
"  moment  <  how  are  they  withered  in  a  night ! 
"  bow  are  they  vanished,  and  come  to  nothing  ! 
"  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  ri^teous  are  all  his 
"  iu^pnents.  We  luve  sown  the  wind,  and  we 
"  nave  reaped  a  whirlwind ;  we  have  sown  faction, 
"  and  we  nave  reaped  confusion ;  we  have  sown 
"  folly,  and  we  have  reaped  decdt :  when  we  looked 
"  for  hberty,  bc^ld  slavery ;  when  we  expected 
"  righteooaness,  behdd  oppresnra ;  ^un  we 
"  smg^  for  justice,  behold  a  cry,  a  gnat  and 
"  alamentable  cry  tiuonghont  the  whole  natiini. 

"  Every  man's  nand  is  upon  his  Imns,  every  one 
"  complaining,  sighing,  mourning,  lamenting,  and 
"  saying,  I  am  pained,  1  am  pained,  pain  and  an- 
'*  guish,  and  sorrow,  and  perplexity  of  s{nrit,  has 
"  taken  hold  upon  me,  like  the  pains  of  a  woman 
"  in  travail.  Sur^  we  may  take  up  the  lamenta- 
"  tion  of  the  prophet  concerning  this  the  land  of 
"  our  nativity.  How  does  England  sit  sohtary ! 
"  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow  1  she,  that  was 
"  great  amongst  the  nations,  and  princess  among 
"  the  provinces,  how  is  she  now  become  Mbntary ! 
"  Sheweepeth  sore  in  the  night;  her  tears  are  on 
"  her  cheeks ;  amongst  all  her  lovers  she  hath 
"  none  to  comfort  h«-;  all  her  friends  ham  dealt 
"  treachnomdy  with  her,  they  are  become  her 
"enanisB;  sm Hfkath  up  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
"  she  crirth  aloud  in  the  gates  of  die  city,  in  the 
"  places  of  ch^  coaeonxae,  she  ntteth,  and  thus 
'*  we  bear  her  waiting  and  bemoaning  her  ocmdi- 
"  tion :  la  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  t&t  pass  by  ? 
"  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  lilte  unto 
"  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith 
"  the  Lord  hath  ^cted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce 
"  anger.  Tlie  yoke  of  my  tranwressions  is  bound 
"  by  his  hands,  tiiey  are  wreamed,  and  come  up 
"  upon  my  neck ;  he  hath  made  my  strength  to 
"  fall,  the  Lord  tudh  delivered  me  into  their  bands 
"  from  whom  I  am  not  able  to  rise  up.  The  Lord 
"  hath  trodden  underfoot  all  my  mi^ty  men  in 
"  the  midst  me ;  he  hath  called  an  asaembly  to 
"  crush  my  young  men ;  he  hath  trodden  me  as  in 
"  a  winepress ;  2  tlut  pass  by  clap  their  hands 
"  at  me,  they  hiss  and  wu  thor  heads  at  me,  say- 
"  ing.  Is  tins  the  nation  that  men  call  the  perfec- 
"  tion  of  beauty  ?  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?  AU 
"  mine  enemies  have  opened  thnr  mouths  against 
"  me ;  they  hiss  and  gnash  their  teeth ;  they  say, 
"  We  have  swallomd  ner  up  ;  certainly  this  is  the 
"  day  that  we  looked  for,  we  have  found,  we  have 
"  seen  it. 

"  How  are  our  bowels  troubled !  how  are  our 
"  hearts  saddened  I  how  are  our  souls  afflicted, 
"  whilst  we  hear  tiie  groans,  wliilst  we  see  the 
"  desolation  of  our  dear  country  1  It  pitieth  us, 
"  it  pitieth  us,  that  Sion  should  lie  any  longer  in 
"  the  dust.  But,  alas !  what  shall  we  do  ka  her 
"  in  this  day  of  her  great  calamity  ?  We  were 
"  sometimes  wise  to  poll  down,  but  we  now  want 

ait  to  b^di  we  were  iuadona  to  {dni^  vp, 
"birt  wehaveno  Aill  to  ^nt;  we  woe  strong 
**  to  deotroy,  bnt  we  an  weak  to  reatoca :  whither 
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"  shall  we  go  for  help!  or  to  whom  shall  we  ad- 
*'  dress  omielves  for  relief?  If  we  say,  We  will 
"  have  recourse  to  parliaments,  and  they  shall  save 
"us;  hAtddfthejr are brolEen reeds, mds shaken 
"  wilk  ^  whid.  Tbey  cannot  save  themselTes. 
**  H  we  turn  to  ^e  anny.  and  say.  They  are  hone 
"  of  our  bonej  and  flestk  of  our  flesh,  it  may  he 
*'  th^  will  at  last  hare  pity  upon  us,  and  ddiver 
"  us ;  behold,  they  are  become  as  a  rod  of  iron  to 
"  bruise  us,  rather  than  a  staff  of  strength  to  sap- 
"  port  us.  If  we  fio  to  him  whohadtreacheroudy 
"  usurped,  and  does  tyrannically  exercise  an  un- 
"  just  powa*  over  us,  and  say  to  him.  Free  us 
*'  from  this  voke,  for  it  oppresseth  us,  and  from 
"  these  buraens,  for  they  are  heavier  than  either 
**  we  are,  or  our  fathers  ever  were,  able  to  bear; 
**  behold,  in  the  pride  and  haiuhtiness  of  his 
**  spirit,  he  answers  us.  You  are  facdous,  you  are 
**&clioiui  tfyourbni^enauehearyilwiUmake 
"  them  yet  faconer ;  if  I  have  hitherto  chastised 
**  you  with  whips,  I  mil  henceforward  chastise  yon 
"  with  scoipions. 

"  Thus  do  we  fly,  £ke  {urtridges  hunted,  from 
"  hill  to  hill,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  but 
"  can  find  no  rest ;  we  look  diis  way,  and  that 
"  way,  but  there  is  none  to  save,  none  to  dehver. 

At  last  we  bfcgun  to  whisper,  and  but  to  whisper 
"  only,  amonir  ourselves,  sajring  one  to  another, 
"  Why  should  we  not  return  to  our  first  husband  \ 
*'  Surely  it  will  be  better  with  us  then,  than  it  is 
"  now.  At  the  first  starting  of  this  question 
"  amongst  us,  many  doubte,  many  fears,  many 
**  i^onsies,  many  suspicions  did  arise  witiiin  ua. 
"  We  were  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  had 
"  dealt  unkindly  with  him,  that  we  had  treacher- 
"  ontlyiOTBidcen  him,  that  we  had  defiled  oVTsehres 
*'  with  othCT  loveiB,  and  that  our  fitthioMs  was 
"  tfil]  upon  our  skirts :  therefore  were  we  apt  to 
"  conclude  if  we  do  return  unto  him,  how  can 
*'  he  recave  Mai  or  if  he  does  receive  us,  bow 
"  can  Iw  love  us  ?  how  can  he  pardon  the  injuries 
"  we  have  done  unto  him  i  how  can  he  fnrget  the 
<'  unkindnesswe  ban  shewn  unto  him  in  the  day 
"  of  bis  distress  ? 

"  We  must  confess  (forwe  come  not  to  deceive 
"  your  majesty,  but  to  speak  the  truth  in  simpli- 
"  city)  that  tl^  cowardly  apprehensions  did,  for 
*'  a  while,  make  some  strong  mipresBiona  upon  us ; 
"  and  had  almost  flighted  us  out  of  our  newlj 
*'  conceived  thoughts  of  duty  and  loyal^.  BiA  it 
"  was  not  long  w£om  they  vanished,  and  gave 
"  place  to  the  more  noble  and  hennc  connwia- 
"  tiuis  of  common  good,  puUic  safetv^the  honour, 
"  peace,  welfare,  and  promerity  of  uuse  nations ; 
"  all  which  we  are  persuaded,  and  do  find,  though 
"  by  too  late  experience,  are  as  inseparably  and  as 
"  naturally  hound  up  in  your  majesty,  as  heat  in 
"  fire,  or  ^ht  in  the  sun.  Conteinninff  therefore 
"  and  disdaining  the  mean  and  low  thoughts  of 
"  our  own  private  safety,  (which  we  have  no  cause 
"  to  despair  of.  having  to  deal  with  so  good  and  so 
**  gracious  a  prince,)  we  durst  not  ^ow  of  any 
"  longer  debate  about  matters  of  personal  concem- 
"  ment;  but  did  think  oursdves  engaged  in  duty, 
**  honour,  and  conscience,  to  make  this  our  humble 
"  address  unto  your  ndgesty,  and  to  leave  our- 
"  selves  at  the  feet  of  your  mercy  1  yet,  lest  we 
*'  dumld  seem  to  be  altogethn'  negligent  of  that 
"  first  good,  though  since  dishonoured,  cause, 
*'  whidk  God  has  so  eminently  owned  tw  in,  and 
«*  to  be  wuniiKlfnl  of  the  security  of  those,  iiiiOk 


"  together  with  ourselves,  brang  carried  away  with 
"  the  delusive  and  hypocritical  pretences  of  wicked 
"  and  ungodly  men,  nave  ignorantly,  not  malid- 
*'  onaly,  been  drawn  into  a  concurrence  mth  those 
"  actions  which  may  render  them  justiy  obnozionB 
"  to  your  muest/s  indignation,  we  have  pre- 
"  Bumed  in  aU  humility  to  offer  unto  your  majesty 
"  these  few  propodtions  hereunto  annexed ;  to 
"  wUch  if  your  majesty  shall  be  pleased  graciously 
"  to  condescend,  we  do  solemnly  protest  in  the 
"  presence  of  Almighty  God,  before  whose  tribu- 
"  nal  we  know  we  must  one  day  appear,  that  we 
"  will  hazard  our  lives,  and  aU  that  is  dear  unto 
*<  us,  for  the  restoring  and  reestablishing  your 
"  majesty  in  the  throne  of  your  father ;  and  that 
"  we  will  never  be  wanting  in  a  ready  and  willing 
"  comphance  to  your  mqes^'s  commands  to  ap* 
"  [owe  ounelves 

"  Your  majesty's 

"  most  humble,  most  fidihial, 
**  and  most  devoted  subjects  and  aervaotBt 

"  W.  Howard.         Jolm  WUdmoK. 

"  Ralph  Jennings.     John  Aundgm. 

"  Edw.  Pmkanum.   Baado^k  Ihdwarth. 

"  John  Hedwortk.  Tkomat 

"  JtJm  StmrgioH.      Bkk,  Ba/nolds. 

"  The  earnest  desires  of  the  subscribers,  in  aD 
"  humility  presented  to  your  majesty  in  these 
"  following  proposals,  in  order  to  an  hwpy, 
"  speedy,  and  well  grounded  peace  in  these 
"  your  majesty's  donuniona. 

I.  "  Forasmuch  as  the  parliament,  called  and 
"  convened  by  the  authority  of  his  late  majesQr 
«  your  royal  fother,  in  the  year  1640,  was  never 
'*  l^Blly  dissolved,  but  did  continue  thdr  utting 
"  until  the  year  1648,  at  which  time  the  army, 
"  violentlv  and  treasonably  breaking  in  upon  them, 
"  did,  ana  has  ever  since  given  a  continued  inter- 
"  Tuption  to  their  session,  by  taking  away  the 
"  whole  house  of  lords,  and  secluding  the  greatest 
"  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  therefore 
"  numbly  desired  that  (to  the  end  we  may  be  esta- 
"  blished  upon  the  ancient  basis  and  foundation 
"  0f  law)  your  majesty  would  be  pleased,  by  pubhe 
"  proclunations,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  judged 
"  seasonable,  to  innte  all  those  persons,  as  well 
"  lords  as  commons,  who  were  then  sitting,  to 
"  return  to  their  places ;  and  that  your  majesty 
"  would  own  them  (so  canvened  and  met  toge- 
"  ther)  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  parUament  (tf 
**  En^and. 

3.  '*  That  ^our  majesty  would  concur  with  the 

parliament  m  the  ratification  and  confirmation  of 
"  all  diose  things  granted  and  agreed  untohytiie 

late  ki^  your  father,  at  the  last  and  &tal  treaty 
"in  the  ^leofWight;  as  also  in  the  making  and 
"  rq>ealing  of  all  such  laws,  acts,  and  statutes,  as 
"  by  the  parliament  shall  be  judfped  expedient  and 
**  necessary  to  be  made,  and  repealed,  for  the 
"  better  securing  of  the  just  and  natural  rights 
"  and  Uberties  of  the  people,  and  for  the  obviating 
"  and  preventing  all  dangerous  and  destmctivo 
"  excesses  of  government  for  the  future. 

3.  "  Forasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
"  our  Lord  .and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death 
"  and  resurrection,  has  purchased  the  liberties  of 
"  his  own  peoide,  and  is  thereby  be«>nie  their  sole 
"  Lord  and  Kinp,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  onlv, 
"  they  owe  obedience  in  things  ajniitual;  m  06 
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therefore  bnmblj  beaeechronrnugesty,  that  you 
**  woaM  engage  your  royal  word  never  to  met, 
"  nor  enflbr  to  m  erected,  any  luch  tyrwmical, 
"  popish,  and  Antiehristiaii  lunarchy,  (BpaeapaUt 
**  preebyterian,  or  by  what  name  aoerer  it  be 

called,)  aa  ^all  asenme  a  power  over,  or  impose 
"  a  yoke  upon,  the  conscieoces  of  others ;  but  that 
'*  every  one  of  your  majesty's  subjects  may  her&- 
"  after  be  left  at  liberty  to  worship  God  in  such  a 

way,  form,  and  maoDer,  aa  shall  appear  to  them 
*'  to  be  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ, 
"  revealed  in  hie  w(Mrd,aecnding  to  that  proportion 
"  or  measure  of  fiuA  and  knowledge  which  they 
"  have  received. 

4.  "  Foiaamuch  as  the  exaction  of  tithea  ia  a 
*'  harden  under  which  the  whole  nation  grosn«  in 
"  general,  and  tiie  people  of  God  in  particular,  we 
"  WDidd  therefbrecraveleavehmnbly  tooflbr  it  to 
"  Tour  vaa^ettft  consideratimi,  tlu^  tf  it  be  poesi- 
"  Me,  acme  other  wi^  may  be  found  out  for  the 
"  maintenance  of  that  which  is  called  the  national 
"  mimstry;  and  that  those  of  the  separated  and 
"  congregated  churdwa  may  not  (as  hitiierto  tbuy 
"  have  been,  and  atiH  are)  bs  compelled  to  ctrntri* 
"  bute  thereunto. 

5.  "  FtHvsmuch  as  in  these  times  of  license, 
"  confusion,  and  disorder,  many  honest,  godly, 
"  and  religious  persons,  by  the  crafty  devices  and 
"  cunning  pretences  of  wicked  men,  have  been 
**  i^orantly  and  blindly  led,  either  into  the  com* 
**  mission  of,  or  compliance  with,  manv  vUe,  illegal, 
"  and  abominable  actions,  whoreof  tney  are  now 
"  ashamed ;  we  do  therefore  most  hnmblv  implore 
**  your  majesty,  that  an  act  of  amnesty  ana  obhvion 
**  may  be  granted  for  dM  pardoning,  acquitdng, 

^ "  and  diaenaningidlyonrm^e^sloi^  deceived 
**  and  ddndea  snt^ects,  from  the  guilt  and  impu- 
"  tation  of  all  crimes,  treasons,  and  offences  wh^ 
'*  soever,  committed  or  done  by  them,  or  any  of 
"  them,  tiAer  against  your  majesty's  hther,  or 
"  yonra^,  nnce  the  beginning  m  these  unhappy 
"  wars,  excepting  onty  such  who  do  adhere  to  toat 
"  ugly  tyrant  who  caUs  himsdf  protector,  or  who, 
*'  in  justification  of  his  or  any  other  interest,  shall, 
**  after  the  publication  of  this  act  of  grace,  con- 
"  tinue  and  persevere  in  thor  duiojuty  to  your 
-mi^erty.*' 

The  gentleman  who  bnroght  this  address,  and 
these  wUd  im)pontion8,  brought  likewise  with  htm 
a  parti cnlar  Irtter  to  the  king  from  the  gentleman 
mt  is  before  desoibed;  upon  whose  temper,  ioge- 
ttui^,  and  interest,  the  messenger  prine^ally  de- 
penMi,  hanng  had  much  acquaintance  and  con- 
venation  mHi  htm;  who,  though  he  was  an 
anabaptist,  made  himself  merry  with  the  extra- 
vagancy  and  madness  ctf  fats  companions;  and  told 
this  gratleman,  "that,  though  the  first  address 
*'  comd  not  be  prepared  but  with  tiiose  demands, 
"  which  nught  satisfy  the  whole  party,  and  com- 
**  prebend  m  that  was  desired  by  any  of  them,  yet 
"  if  the  king  gave  them  such  an  encouragement,  as 
"  might  dispose  them  to  send  some  of  the  wisest 
**  of  uem  to  attend  his  majesty,  he  would  be  able, 
"  upon  conference  with  them,  to  make  them  his 
**  instruments  to  reduce  the  rest  to  more  moderate 
"  desires*  when  they  should  discern,  that  they 
"  nught  have  more  protection  and  security  from 
« the  king,  than  from  any  other  power  that  would 
"  assume  the  government."  The  letter  was  as 
followeth. 


"  Hay  it  please  yoor  majesty, 
"  nma,  the  great  diacoverer  m  all  things,  has 
**  at  last  nnmaued  the  diuuised  desi^  of  this 
**  mysteiioDS  am,  and  uhkm  that  obnona  to  the 
"  dull  sense  «  fbols,  which  was  before  visible 
"  enough  to  the  quicksighted  prudence  of  wise 
"  men,  viz.  that  liberty,  religion,  and  reformation, 
"  the  wonted  engines  ai  p<^ticians,  are  but  decat- 
**  ful  buta.  by  which  the  eanly  dduded  multitnde 
"  are  t«npted  to  a  greedy  pursuit  of  tbnr  own 
"  ruin.  In  the  unhappy  numbw  of  these  fools,  I 
**  must  confess  mysdi  to  have  been  one ;  who 
"  have  nothing  more  now  to  boast  of,  but  only 
"  that,  as  Iwas  not  the  first  was  cheated,  so  Iwas 
"  not  the  last  was  undeceived ;  having  long  since, 
"  by  peqring  a  little  (now  and  tiien,  as  I  had 
**  opportunity^  under  the  visard  of  the  impostor, 
"  pit  snch  gbmpma,  dwmrii  but  impraiect  ones, 
**  «  his  u^y  foes,  conceawd  under  the  minted 
"  pretences  of  sanctity,  aa  made  me  coneluoe,  that 
**  the  series  of  aflSurs,  and  the  revi^ution  of  a  Inr 
"  years,  would  oonraioe  this  WndedgMwrathmirf 
^  tbur  errors ;  and  make  them  a£mghtedly  to 
"  start  from  him,  as  a  prodigious  [nece  of  defor- 
**  mity,  whom  they  adored  and  reverenced  as  the 
"  beautiftil  imagr  of  a  deity. 

"  Nor  did  this  my  expectation  ful  me :  God, 
"  who  glories  in  no  attribute  more  than  to  be 
"  acknowledged  the  searcher  of  the  inward  parts, 
"  could  no  longer  endure  the  bold  affhmts  of  this 
"  audadoue  hypocrite;  but,  to  the  aatonidiment 
"  and  conftudon  of  all  hie  idolatrous  worshippers, 
"  has,  by  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  his  dee^aid 
**  counseb,  lighted  such  a  candle  into  the  dark 
"  dungeon  of  his  soul,  that  there  ia  none  so  Uind 
"  1^  does  not  fdsinly  read  treachery,  tymny, 
"  p^dioanwss,  disnnmlntion,  atiieinn,  hypo- 
**  crisy,  and  all  manner  of  villuny,  written  in  urge 
"  characters  on  his  hart;  nor  ia  there  any  one 
"  remaining,  who  dares  open  bis  month  in  justifi- 
"  cation  of  mm,for  fear  of  incurring  the  deserved 
"  character  of  being  a  fHvfessed  advocate  for  all 
"  wickedness,  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  aU  virtue. 

"  Hiia  was  no  sooner  brought  fmrtii,  but  pre- 
"  sently  I  conceived  hopes  of  mtng  able,  in  a  short 
"  time,  to  put  in  practice  those  thouffhts  of  loyalty 
"  to  your  majesty,  which  had  loi^nad  entertain- 
"  ment  in  my  brrast,  but  till  now  were  forced  to 
"  seek  concealment  under  a  seeming  conformity  to 
"  the  iniauity  of  the  times.  A  fit  opportuniw  o£ 
"  giving  Dirtii  to  these  dengnswas  haf^ely  amm- 
"  nistered  by  the  fiidlowing  oceawm. 

**  Great  was  the  rue,  and  just  the  indignation 
**  of  the  people,  when  uiey  firstfoundthe  authcHity 
"  of  tbeir  parliament  swallowed  up  in  the  new 
"  mune  of  a  protector ;  greafewwastaeir  furv,  and 
"  upon  better  grounds,  when  they  observea,  that 
"  under  the  siknt,  modest,  and  flattering  t^  of 
"  this  jnrotector,  was  secretly  assumed  a  power 
"  more  absolute,  more  arbitrary,  more  unlimited, 
**  than  ever  was  pretended  to  by  any  kii^;.  He 
"  pulpits  Btra^btways  sound  with  deckmations, 
"  the  streets  are  filled  with  pasquils  and  lihds, 
"  every  one  expresses  a  detestation  of  this  innova- 
ticm  by  public  invectives,  and  all  the  nation, 
"  with  one  accord,  seems  at  once  to  be  insinred 
"  with  one  and  the  state  resolution  of  endeavoor- 
"  ing  vafiantly  to  redeem  that  libertr,  by  arms  and 
"  force,  winch  wm  treadieroaalyatauen  from  titsm 
**  by  deerit  and  fraod. 
"  When  they  had  for  a  wliiU  emtisid  thtm- 
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"  HlTes  intnuraltoaiy  di8C(nirses,(tfae  6nt  eflfocts  [ 
"  of  popular  diacoatenta,)  at  length  they  hefpa  to  : 
"  contrive  bv  what  meani  to  free  Uiemaelvefl  from  ' 
"  the  yoke  tiiat  is  upon  them.  In  order  hereunto,  , 
"  several  of  the  cfaiefest  of  the  malecontente  enter  { 
"  intoconeultationaamonptthemeelvesi  towMcb 
"  they  were  pleased  to  invite  and  admit  me.  Being  | 
"  taken  into  their  councils,  and  made  privy  to  their  | 
"  debates,  I  thought  it  my  work  to  acquaint  myself : 
"  fully  with  the  tempera,  inclinations,  dispositiDns,  ! 
"  and  principles  of  tliem  i  which  (though  all  meet- 
"  iog  aad  concentring  in  an  irreconcilable  hatred  , 
"  aad  animonty  Bgamat  the  unirper)  1  find  so  I 
**  varioiu  in  tlMir  enda^  ud  bo  contrary  in  the 
"  meam  condueinff  to  thoae  ends*  that  Aey  do  | 
"  naturally  &11  under  the  diatinction  of  dimrait 
"  paitie«.   Some,  drunk  vith  enthnsiaaioB,  and 
"  besotted  with  fanatic  notionB,  do  allow  of  none 
"  to  have  a  share  iu  government  besides  the 
"  saints ;  and  these  are  odled  Christian  royalists, 
**  or  fifth-monarchy-men.  Others  violently  oppoe- 
"  ing  this,  as  destructive  to  the  hberty  of  the 
"  frM-bom  people,  strongly  contend  to  have  the 
"  nE^on  governed  by  a  continual  aucoesjuon  of 
**  parliaments,  consisting  of  equal  representatives ; 
"  and  these  style  themsdves  ■  commonwealth's- 
"  men.   A  third  party  there  is,  who  finding,  by 
"  the  observation  of  these  times,  that  parliaments 
"  are  better  physic  than  food,  seem  to  mdine  most 
"  to  monarcliy,  if  laid  under  eueh  reatrictions  as 
**  noAt  free  the  peoj^  from  the  fear  of  tyrannyi 
"  ana  these  are  contented  to  si^er  under  the 
*'  opprobrious  name  of  levellers :  to  ibxao  did  I 
"  particularly  apfdy  myself;  and  after  some  few 
"  days'  conference  with  them  in  private  by  them- 
"  selves  apart,  I  was  so  happy  in  my  endeavours, 
"  as  to  prevail  with  some  of  them  to  lay  aside 
"  those  vun  and  idle  prejudices,  grounded  rather 
"  upon  passion  than  judgment,  and  return,  as  their 
"  duty  engured  them,  to  their  obedience  to  your 
"majesty.  Having  |)roceeded  thus  far,  and  gained 
**  as  many  of  the  chief  of  them,  whom  I  knew  to 
*'  be  leaders  of  the  rest,  as  could  safely  be  intrusted 
"  with  a  business  of  this  nature,  (the  success 
"  wherwtf  doea  principaay  depend  imon  the  secret 
<■  management  of  it,)  I  thought  1  had  nothing 
"  more  now  to  dok  bat  only  to  eonfinn  and  esta- 
"  blish  them,  as  well  aa  I  could,  in  thi^  in&nt 
"  aUepance,  by  engaging  them  so  &r  in  an  hnm- 
"  hie  address  unto  your  majesty,  that  they  might 
'*  not  know  how  to  make  either  a  safe  or  honour- 
"  able  retreat. 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  the  mgenuity  of  this  worthy 
"  gentleman,  by  whose  hands  it  is  conveyed,  to 
"  make  answer  to  any  such  objections  as  may 
"  perhaps  be  made  by  your  majesty,  either  as  to 
"  the  matter  or  manner  of  it.  This  only  I  would 
"  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of,  that  ibay  are  but 
«  Toung  proselytes,  and  are  to  be  driven  leniopede, 
"  leat,  Dun^  nived  at  first  too  violently,  they 
"  ahonld  resist  the  more  refractorily. 

'*  Aa  to  the  quality  of  tlwpOTsoos,  I  cannot  say 
*'  they  are  either  of  great  families,  or  great  estates. 
**  But  this  I  am  confident  of,  that,  whether  it  be  1^ 
"  their  own  virtue,  or  by  the  misfortune  irf  die 
"  tames,  I  will  not  determine,  they  are  such  who 
"  may  be  more  serviceable  to  your  mqesty  in  this 
"  conjuncture.thantho8eiri^ofienameaswellmuch 
"  bigger  than  thiars  nith  the  addititm  ot  great 
"  titles.  I  dorst  not  undertake  to  penoade  your 
"  nujeaty  to  any  thin^  bdi^[  igiagnnt  hy  iriiat 


"  martma  your  oomuds  an  governed;  but  tlua 
"  I  shall  crave  leave  to  say,  that  I  have  often 
"  observed,  that  a  desperate  game  at  chess  has 
"  been  recovered  after  the  k>8e  of  the  nobility,  only 
**  by  playing  the  pawns  well ;  and  that  the  auo* 
"  scribers  may  not  be  of  the  same  use  to  your 
"  majesty,  if  well  managed,  I  cannot  despfur,  espe- 
"  cially  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  there  is  scarce 
"  any  thing  but  pawns  left  upon  the  board,  and 
'*  those  few  others  that  are  left  may  justly  be 
"  comphunedof  inthewords  of  Tacitus,  jircfenfM 
"  et  tvia,  quam  vetera  et  pertcttfoca,  maiunt  omaea. 

"  I  have  many  things  more  to  offtr  unto  your 
"  mnesty,  but  fearing  I  have  alrea^  gWea  too 
"  bold  a  taouble,  I  shall  defw  the  memion  of  them 
**  at  present;  intoiding,  as  tooa  as  I  bear  haw 
"  your  majesty  resents  tlus  overture,  to  wait  upon 
"  your  majesty  in  person,  and  then  to  communi- 
"  eate  that  viva  voce,  which  I  cannot  bring  within 
"  the  narrow  compass  an  address  of  this  nature. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  if  our  services  shall  be  judged 
"  UB^  to  yonr  majesty,  I  shall  humbly  desire 
"  some  speedy  course  may  be  taken  for  the  ad- 
"  vanee  of  two  thousand  pound,  as  well  for  the 
"  answering  the  expectation  of  those  whom  I  have 
"  already  engaged,  as  for  the  defraying  of  several 
"  other  necessary  expenses,  wluch  m,  and  will 
"  every  day  inevitably  com  1^HHl  oa  in  the  proae- 
"  tion  of  our  design. 

"  What  more  u  expedient  to  be  done  by  your 
"  majesty,  in  order  to  the  encouragement  and 

aansfactkm  oif  those  gentlnnen  who  already  are, 
"  or  hneafter  may  be,l>ronght  over  to  the  assist- 
"  ance  of  your  majesty's  cause  and  interest,  I  shall 

commit  to  the  care  of  this  honourable  person ; 
*'  who  being  no  stranger  to  the  complexion  and 
"  ccmstitution  of  those  with  whom  I  luive  to  deal, 
"  is  able  sufficientiy  to  inform  your  majesty  by 
"  what  ways  and  means  they  may  be  laid  under 
"  the  strongest  obligations  to  your  majesty's  ser- 
"  vice. 

"  For  my  own  part,  as  I  do  nowaim  at  nothiiw 
"  more,  than  only  to  give  your  majesty  a  small 
*'  essay  of  my  zeal  for,  and  absolute  devotiw  to, 
"  your  majesty,  ao  I  have  nothing  more  to  heg  of 
"  your  miyes^,  but  that  yon  woidd  be  pleaau  to 
<*  account  me, 

•*  May  it  please  your  majesty,  &c." 

The  lung  believed  that  these  distraipers  might, 
in  some  conjuncture,  be  of  use  to  him ;  and  there- 
fore returned  the  genoal  answer  that  is  mentioned 
before ;  and,  "  that  he  would  be  willing  to  confer 
"  with  some  persons  of  that  party,  trusted  by  the 
"  rest,  if  they  would  come  over  to  him  j"  his  ma- 
jesty being  then  at  Bruges.  Upon  which  that 
youn|f  gentleman  came  over  thither  to  him,  and 
remamra  some  days  there  concealed.  He  was  a 
person  of  very  extraordinary  parts,  sharpness  of 
wit,  readiness  and  volubility  of  tongue,  but  an 
anabaptist.  He  had  been  bred  in  the  umverai^ 
of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  in  the  inna  of  eouxt; 
but  being  too  young  to  have  known  the  rdijpon  or 
the  govonHMnt  of  the  jvecedent  time,  and  hia 
father  having  been  engu;ed  from  the  beginning 
ufainst  the  king,  he  haa  sucked  in  the  opinions 
t^t  were  most  prenleiU,  and  had  been  a  soldier 
in  Cromwell's  hfe-guard  of  horse,  when  he  was 
thought  to  be  most  resolved  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic But  when  tiiat  maak  was  pulled  he  de- 
tertfld  Um  with  that  rage,  that  he  was  of  tbiL 
5  R 
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combination  with  those  who  reBolved  to  de«tTOf 
him  by  what  way  Boerer ;  and  was  very  intimate 
with  Syndercoine.  He  had  a  great  confidence  of 
the  strength  and  power  of  that  party;  and  con- 
fened  th&t  tltar  demands  were  extravagant,  and 
■neh  as  the  king  could  not  grant;  which,  after 
the^  were  once  engued  in  blM>d>  he  doubted  not 
they  would  recede  from,  by  the  credit  the  wiser 
menhadamongatthem.  He  retunied  into  England 
very  well  eatiefied  with  the  king;  end  did  after- 
wards correspond  very  feithftilly  mth  his  profes- 
sions ;  bat  left  the  king  without  any  bo^  m  other 
benefit  from  that  party,  than  by  their  increasing 
the  faction  and  ammosity  against  Cromwell :  for 
it  was  manifest  they  expect©!  a  ^;ood  sum  of  pre- 
sent money  from  the  king ;  which  could  not  be 
in  his  power  to  supply. 

Whue  these  things  were  transacting,  the  king 
found  everv  day,  that  the  Spaniards  so  much  de- 
spaired of  nis  cause,  that  they  had  no  mind  to  give 
him  any  assistance  with  which  he  might  make  an 
attempt  upon  England ;  and  that,  ther  h^  been 
never  so  well  dupoaed,  they  w««  not  alue  to  doit: 
and  therefore  he  lesolvBd  that  he  would  not,  in  a 
country  that  was  so  great  a  scene  of  war,  live  un- 
active  and  unconcerned :  so  his  majesty  sent  to  don 
Juan,  "  that  he  would  accompany  him  in  the  field 
"  the  nest  campaign,  without  expecting  anv  cere- 
*'  mony.  or  putting  him  to  any  trouble."  But  the 
Spaoiards  sent  him  a  formal  message,  and  em- 
ployed the  earl  of  Bristol  to  excuse  them  from 
C<msenting,  or  admitting  his  proposition,  and  to 
dtssuade  nis  majesty  from  afiecting  so  unreason- 
ably eTOosing  hia  person.  They  said,  "that  the^ 
*'  coula  not  answer  it  to  his  catholic  majesty,  if 
"  they  should  permit  his  majesty,  when  ms  two 
*'  brothers  were  already  in  the  army,  and  known 
**  to  afiect  dan^  so  much  as  they  did,  liluwise 
**  to  engage  hu  own  royal  person ;  which  they 
"  positively  protested  i^ainst"  And  when  they 
afterwards  saw,  that  it  was  not  in  th«r  power  to 
restrain  him  from  such  adventures,  whilst  he  re- 
mained at  Bru^.  which  was  now  become  a  fron- 
tier by  the  neighbourhood  of  Mardike,  and  parti- 
cularly that,  under  pretence  of  visiting  the  duke  of 
York,  who  lay  then  at  Dunkirk  to  make  some 
attempt  in  the  winter  upon  that  fort,  his  majesty 
having  notice,  what  night  they  intended  to  assault 
it,  went  some  days  before  to  Dunkirk,  and  was 
present  in  that  action,  and  so  near  that  many  were 
killed  about  him,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  was  next  to  him,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him :  they  were  willing  his  majesty  should  remove 
to  Brussels ;  which  they  would  never  before  con- 
sent to ;  and  whkh  was  in  many  respects  most 
grateful  to  him.  And  so,  towards  the  spring,  and 
before  the  armieBwerB  in  motion,  he  Idft  Bruges, 
where  he  had  received,  both  from  the  bishop  and 
the  magistrates,  all  posnble  respect,  there  being  at 
that  time  a  SjMniard,  Mark  O^niate,  burgomas- 
ter, who,  being  bom  of  an  English  moth«r,liad  all 
imaginable  duty  for  the  king,  and  being  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  and  vei^  dexterous  in  business, 
was  very  serviceable  to  his  majesty ;  which  he  ever 
afterwards  acknowledged ;  and  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  the  year,  by  that  account,  1658,  he 
went  to  Brussels,  and  never  after  returned  to 
Bruges  to  reside  there. 

ms  majesty  was  no  sooner  come  thither,  but 
don  Ahmzo  renewed  hii  advices,  and  importunity, 
that  he  would  make  a  conjunction  with  Ae  knrel- 


lers ;  and  to  that  purpose  prevwled  with  him  to 
admit  their  agent,  one  Sexby,  to  confer  with  him; 
which  his  majesty  willingly  consented  to,  presum- 
ing that  Sexby  might  be  privy  to  the  address  that 
had  been  made  to  nim  by  the  same  party ;  which 
he  was  not,  though  they  that  sent  the  address  well 
knew  of  his  emjd^oyment  to  the  Spaniard,  and  had 
no  mind  to  trust  him  to  the  king,  at  least  not  so 
soon.  The  man,  for  an  illiterate  person,  spoke 
very  well,  and  properly;  and  used  those  watds 
very  well,  the  true  meaning  and  signification 
whereof  he  could  not  understand.  He  nad  been, 
in  the  banning,  a  common  soldier  of  Cromwell's 
troops,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  those  agitators 
who  were  made  use  of  to  control  the  parliament ; 
and  had  so  great  an  interest  in  Cromwell,  that  he 
was  ft^uently  bis  bedfellow;  a  fiuniliarity  he  fre- 
quently admitted  those  to,  whom  he  employed  in 
any  great  trust,  and  with  whom  he  could  not  so 
freely  converse,  as  in  those  hours.  He  was  very 
pCTfect  in  the  history  of  Oomwell'a  Asamtila- 
tions,  and  would  describe  hia  artifices  to  the  li^ 
and  did  voy  well  undoatand  the  temper  of  the 
army,  and  wondofuDy  undervalue  the  credit  and 
interest  <£  the  king's  party;  and  made  such  de- 
mands to  the  king,  as  if  it  were  in  his  power,  and 
his  alone,  Co  restore  him;  in  which  aon  Alonso 
concurred  so  totally,  that,  when  he  saw  that  the 
king  would  not  be  advised  by  him,  he  sent  his 
Mend  Sexby  into  Spain  to  conclude  there ;  and, 
upon  the  matter,  wnolly  ^thdrew  himself  from 
so  much  as  visiting  the  king.  And  there  need 
not  be  any  other  character  or  description  of  the 
stupidity  of  that  Spaniard,  than  that  such  a  fel- 
low, with  tiie  help  of  an  Irish  priest,  should  be 
able  to  cozen  him,  and  make  him  to  cozen  his 
master  of  ten  thousandpistoles ;  for  he  received 
not  less  than  that  in  Flanders,  whatever  else  he 
got  by  his  jomney  to  Madrid ;  which  did  not  use 
to  be  of  small  expense  to  the  Spaniard. 

Nothing  that  was  yet  to  come  could  be  more 
manifest,  than  it  was  to  all  discerning  men,  that 
the  first  design  the  French  army  would  undertake, 
when  they  should  b^^  their  campaign,  must  be 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk ;  without  taking  which.  Mar- 
dike  would  do  them  httle  good:  besides,  thdr 
contract  with  Cromwell  was  no  secret ;  yet  the 
Spaniards  totally  n^lected  making  provisions  to 
defend  it ;  being  persuaded  by  some  intelligence 
they  always  purchased  at  a  gT«at  rate,  to  deceive 
themselves,  that  the  French  would  begin  the  cam- 
paign with  besieging  Cambray.  In  the  banning 
of  the  year,  the  marquis  de  Leyde,  governor  m 
Dunkirk,  and  the  best  officer  they  had,  in  all  re- 
spects, came  to  Brusseb,  having  sent  eeverd  ex- 
presses thither  to  no  purpose  to  Bolirit  for  supplies. 
He  toM  them, "  that  nis  mtdligence  was  infallible, 
<*  tlurt  marsbd  Turenne  was  ready  to  march,  and 
"  that  the  French  king  himself  would  be  in  the 
"  &dd  to  countenance  the  siege  of  Dnnkbk,  wluch 
"  he  could  not  defend,  if  he  were  not  supplied  mth 
"  men, ammunition,  and  victual ;"  of'allwhichhe 
stood  in  great  need,  and  of  neither  of  which  he 
could  get  supply;  they  telling  lum,  "that  he  would 
"  not  be  besieged ;  that  they  were  sure  the  French 
"  meant  to  attempt  Cambray ;"  which  they  pro- 
vided the  best  they  could,  and  bid  him  be  confi- 
dent, "  that,  if  he  were  attacked,  they  would  re- 
"  lieve  him  wUh  their  army,  and  fight  a  battle 
"  before  he  should  be  in  danger.*'  Bong  able 
to  proenre  no  other  answer,  m  r^ameC  and 
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came  to  take  hia  leave  of  the  kii^  as  he  weot 
oat  of  the  town,  and  comphuned  rery  much  to 
bis  majeety  of  their  counsels,  and  deluding  them- 
selves with  false  intdligence.  He  said,  "  he  was 
"  ^ing  to  defend  a  town  without  men,  without 
<•  ammnnitioiif  and  wiiJiout  victual,  ag^unst  a  very 
**  strong  and  triumphant  anny ;  that,  if  he  could 
"  hare  obtained  Bandies  in  any  Tsasonable  dwree, 
**  he  should  have  lieen  able  to  have  entertained 
**  tbem  some  time ;  but  in  the  condition  be  was 
H  in,  he  could  only  lose  bis  life  there  i  vdiieh  be 
was  lesolved  to  do :"  and  apdce  as  if  he  were 
very  willing  to  do  it;  and  was  as  good  as  bis 
word. 

'Witlun  three  or  four  days  after  his  return,  the 
French  army  appeared  before  Dunkirk;  aoA.  then 
the  Spaniard  bdiered  it;  and  made  what  haste 
they  could  to  draw  their  army  together,  which 
was  very  much  dispersed,  so  that,  before  ^ey 
were  upon  their  march,  the  French  bad  perfected 
their  cucomvallation,  and  rendered  it  impossible  ^ 
to  put  any  succours  into  the  town.  Now  tbey ' 
found  it  necessary  indeed  to  hasard  a  battle, 
which  tbey  bad  promised  to  do,  when  tbey  in-  | 
tended  notbioff  less.  When  the  Spaidards  had  : 
taken  a  full  view  of  the  posture  eaemj  was  ' 
in,  and  ware  thereupon  to  choose  Haop  own 
ffround,  upon  iducb  they  would  be  found,  don 
Juan,  and  the  marquis  of  Carracena,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else,  resolved  how  the  army  shoiud  be 
rai^^ed ;  which  the  prince  of  Conde  dissuaded 
tbem  from ;  and  tola  them  very  exactly  what  the 
marshal  Turenne  would  do  in  that  case ;  "  and 
'*  that  he  would  still  maintain  the  siege,  and  give 
"  them  hkewise  battle  upon  the  advantage  of  the 
"ground;  whereas,  if  they  would  place  their 
*'  army  near  another  part  of  the  line,  tney  should 
"  easily  have  communication  with  the  town,  and 
*'  compel  the  French  to  fight  with  more  equal 
"  haaaids." 

It  might  very  reasonably  be  said  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^ and manhal Turenne, what  agooaRraian 
historian  said  heretofore  of  Jugurtha  and  Marina ; 
that  '*inii$demca^risdidicere,  qua  pottea  w  ctm^ 
**  trariit  fteere  J  thcnr  bad  in  the  same  amues 
"  learned  that  discipline,  and  those  stratagems, 
"  which  they  afterwards  practised  against  each 
"  other  in  enemy  armies ;"  and  it  was  a  wonderful 
and  a  pleasant  toing  to  see  and  obsnve  in  attacks 
or  in  marches,  with  what  foresight  either  of  them 
would  declare  what  the  other  would  do :  as  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  when  the  armies  marched  near, 
and  the  Spaniards  would  not  alter  their  former 
lacy  pace,  nor  their  rest  at  noon,  would  in  choler 
tell  them,  "  if  we  do  not  make  great  haste  to  pos- 
"  seas  such  a  Pjus,"  (which  tbey  never  thought 
ot)  "  marshal  Turenne  will  take  it,  though  it  be 
**Dnicb  farther  from  him;"  and  would  then, 
when  diey  ccuuidered  not  what  he  said,  advance 
with  bis  own  boops  to  possess  the  place,  even 
when  the  French  were  come  in  view;  and  bv 
socb  seasonabte  foresights  saved  the  Spanish 
army  from  many  distresses.  And  marshal  Tu- 
renne bad  the  same  caution,  and  governed  him- 
self according  as  the  prince  of  Cond^  was  in  the 
rear  or  van  of  the  army ;  and,  upon  the  matter, 
only  considered  where  he  was,  and  ordered  hb 
marches  accordingly ;  of  which  there  was  a  very 
memorable  instance  two  years  before,  when  the 
Spanish  army  had  besieged  Arras,  and  when  the 
duke  of  Ytnrk  was  present  with  marshal  Toreniw. 


The  Spaniards  had  made  themselves  so  very 
strong,  that  when  the  French  army  came  thither, 
tbey  lomid  that  they  could  not  compel  them  to 
fight.  Mid  tbat  the  town  must  be  lost  if  they  did 
not  force  the  Une.    Marshal  Turenne,  accompa- 
nied mth  the  duke  of  York,  who  would  never  be 
absent  upon  those  occasions,  and  some  of  the 
principal  officers,  spent  two  ta  three  days  in 
viewing  the  line  round,  and  observing  and  in- 
forming himself  of  all  that  was  to  be  known,  and 
riding  so  near  the  line  very  fretpiently,  that  some 
of  his  company  were  killed  withm  much  less  than 
musket  shot.    In  the  end,  he  called  some  of  the 
principal  oEBcers,  and  said,  "  he  would,  that  day 
"  at  noon,  asssult  the  line,"  at  a  place  which  he 
shewed  to  them ;  which  the  ofl!icers  wondered  at ; 
and  said,  "  it  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  line ; 
"  and  ^t  they  1^  observed  to  him,  that  the 
"  whole  line  on  the  other  side  was  very  much 
'*  weaker :"  to  which  the  marshal  replied,  "  You 
"  do  not  know  who  keeps  that  line ;  we  shall  do 
"  no  good  there ;  monsieur  le  prince  never  sleeps, 
"  and  that  is  his  post;  but  I  will  tell  you,  what 
"  will  fiill  out  on  the  other  dde;"  for  be  had 
himself  marched  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  very 
well  uu^tood  the  customs  of  it.  He  told  them 
then,  "  that  it  woidd  be  very  long,  b^ore  the 
"  soldiers  Upon  the  line,  or  the  adfacent  guard, 
"  would  beheve  that  the  French  were  in  earnest, 
"  and  that  they  would  in  truth  at  that  time  of  day 
"  assail  diem;  but  would  think,  diat  they  meant 
"  only  to  give  them  an  alarm ;  which  they  were 
"  never  warm  in  recraving :  that  when  the  Span- 
"  iards  were  convinced  that  the  French  were  in 
"  earnest,  in  which  time  he  should  be  got  near 
"  their  line,  they  would  send  to  the  count  of 
"  Fuensaldagna,  who  at  that  time  of  day  was 
"  usually  askep,  and  his  servants  would  not  be 
"  persuaded  to  waken  him  in  a  moment.  He 
"  would  then  send  for  bis  horse,  and  ride  up  to 
"  the  line;  which  when  he  saw,  he  would  with 
"  some  haste  repur  to  the  arcb^ike's  tnt;  irita 
"  was  likewise  at  his  nesto,  and  when  he  was 
"  awake,  they  would  consult  what  was  to  be 
"  done ;  by  which  time,**  the  marshal  said, "  they 
"  shonild  have  done :"  and  they  did  enter  the  line 
accordingly,  and  found  by  the  prisoners,  that 
every  thing  had  fallen  out  as  he  had  foretold. 
So  ue  si^  was  rused,  the  Spaniards  fled  with- 
out making  any  resistance,  left  their  cannon,  bag 
and  ba^^age,  behind  them :  only  the  prince  of 
Cond^  was  in  so  good  order  upon  the  first  alarm, 
that  when  he  heard  of  the  confusion  they  were  in, 
he  drew  off  with  bis  cannon,  and  lost  nothing  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  marched  with  all  bis  men  to 
a  place  of  safety. 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  which  the  prince  of 
Cond^  had  given,  don  Juan  was  positive  in  bis 
first  resolution.  The  prince,  not  without  great 
indignation,  consented ;  and  drew  up  his  troops 
in  the  place  they  desired;  and  qmckly  saw  all 
come  to  pass  tbat  he  had  foretold.  Hie  country 
was  most  enclosed,  so  that  the  horse  could  not 
fight  but  in  small  bodies.  The  Enslish  foot 
imder  Lockhart  cha^d  the  Spanish  foot,  and, 
after  a  good  resistance,  broke  and  routed  tbem ; 
after  which  there  was  not  much  more  resistance 
on  that  side,  the  Spanish  horse  dtnng  no  better 
than  their  foot.  Our  king's  foot  were  placed  by 
themselves  upon  a  little  rising  ground,  and  were 
chaiged  by  the  French  horse  after  the  Spanish 
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foot  were  beaten.  Some  of  them,  and  the  greater 
part,  marched  off  by  the  fitvonr  of  the  oDclosurea, 
there  not  befaw  above  two  hundred  taken  pri- 
■Mien.  The  dokea  of  York  and  GloucMtfer 
ehamd  several  times  on  h(n«eback;  and  in  Uie 
end,  oaving  cotten  lome  troops  to  go  with  them, 
charged  the  English,  (whom,  tnough  enemies,  they 
were  glad  to  see  behave  themselves  so  well,)  and 
with  great  difficulty,  and  some  blows  of  muskets, 
got  rae  off.  Bat  tiiere  was  a  rumour  spread  in 
we  Frencfa  aimy,  that  the  duke  of  York  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  some  men  under- 
taking to  say  that  they  aaw  him  in  their  hands : 
whereupon  many  of  the  French  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen resolved  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  rode 
up  to  the  body  of  English,  and  loolced  upon  all 
their  prisoners,  and  found  thevwere  misinformed; 
which  if  they  had  not  been,  tfa^  would  undoubt- 
edly, at  any  hazard,  or  danger,  have  enlaised 
him;  so  f^t  an  affiectifm  that  nation  owned  to 
have  for  his  highness. 

The  day  bang  thus  lost  wiA  a  greater  nmt 
and  confusion  than  loss  of  men,  don  Juan  and 
the  marquis  of  Camcena,  who  beluved  them- 
selves in  thrir  own  persons  with  courage  enough, 
were  contented  to  think  better  of  the  prince  of 
Condi's  advice,  by  which  they  preserved  the  beat 
part  of  the  army,  and  retired  to  Ypres  and  Fumes, 
and  the  duke  of  York  to  Newport,  that  they  might 
defend  the  rest  when  Dunkirk  should  be  taken ; 
which  was  the  present  bnsiness  of  marshal  'Fu- 
renne ;  who  found  the  nuu^uis  de  Leyde  resolved 
to  defend  it,  notwithstandmg  the  defeat  of  the 
aimy:  and  ^erefore  l^e  betook  himself  again  to 
that  work,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  army  was 
ntiied  into  fiutnesa.  Hie  marquis  de  Leyde, 
when  he  aaw  there  was  no  more  hope  of  iwief 
from  don  Juan,  which  whilst  he  expected,  he  was 
wary  In  the  hasard  of  his  moi,  was  now  resolved 
to  toy  what  he  could  do  for  Mmself :  so  with  as 
strong  a  party  as  he  could  make,  he  made  a  des- 
perate aally  upon  the  enemy  j  who,  though  he 
disordered  than,  were  quicluy  so  aecmided,  diat 
they  drove  him  back  into  the  town  with  great 
loss,  after  himself  had  received  a  wound,  of  which 
he  died  within  three  days  after.  And  then  the 
officers  seat  to  treat,  which  he  would  not  consent 
to  whilst  he  lived.  The  manjuis  was  a  much 
greater  loss  than  the  town ;  which  the  master  of 
ue  field  may  be  always  master  of  in  two  months' 
time  at  mott.  But  in  truth  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis was  an  irreparable  damage,  he  being  a  very 
wise  man,  of  grrat  ezperienoe,  ^vat  wisdom,  and 
great  pie^ ;  insomuch  aa  he  bad  an  intuition  to 
have  taken  orders  in  the  chnrch;  to  which  he  was 
most  devoted. 

Those  in  the  town  had  ftur  contUtians  to  march 
to  St.  Omen,  that  tfaev  m^ht  not  join  with  the 
relics  of  their  army.  The  French  king,  being  by 
this  time  come  to  the  camp  with  the  cardinal,  en- 
tered the  town,  and  took  possession  of  it  himself; 
which  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  Lockhart,  whom  Cromwell  had  made 
governor  of  it.  Thus  the  treaty  was  performed 
between  them ;  and  that  king  went  presently  to 
Calus,  and  from  thence  sent  the  duke  of  Crequy, 
together  with  Mandni,  nephew  to  the  cardinal,  to 
London  to  visit  Cromwell ;  who  likewise  sent  his 
son-in-law,  the  lord  FalcoDbridge,  to  Calais,  to 
eongntalate  with  that  long  for  Uimr  jcnnt  pros- 
penty.  And  mutual  ^omiiona  were  then  re- 


newed between  them,  with  new  oMigatianB  •*  ne- 
"  ver  to  make  peace  without  each  other's  oon- 
"  sent." 

When  don  Juan  had  first  removed  from  Bros- 
sels,  and  the  army  mardied  iato  the  field,  the 
Idng  had  renewed  his  desire  that  he  might  like- 
wise go  with  them,  but  was  refused  mth  the  same 
positiveness  he  had  been  before.  His  majesty 
thereupon  resolved  that  he  would  not  stay  alone 
in  Brussels,  whilst  all  the  world  was  in  action ; 
but  thought  of  some  more  private  place,  where  he 
might  take  the  summer  ur,  and  refresh  himself 
during  that  season.  He  was  the  mora  confirmed 
in  this  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  army 
near  Dnnkitk,  and  the  loss  of  that  place.  So  he 
removed  to  a  village  called  Hochsbaten ;  when 
there  were  very  good  houses,  capable  to  hwc 
received  a  greater  train  tiian  belonged  to  hw 
court.  Thither  the  king  went  about  the  month 
of  August;  the  viUage  lying  upon  the  skirts  <tf 
the  States'  domioionB  in  Brabant,  and  within  five 
or  six  miles  q£  Breda,  sometimes  he  made  ioor- 
neys,  ineo^Mto,  to  see  places  where  he  had  not 
been  before. 

There  a  man  mi|^t  have  observed  the  giwt 
difference  of  the  condition,  which  the  subjects  in 
the  States'  dominions,  even  in  the  sight  and  view 
of  the  other,  enjoy  above  what  their  neighbours  of 
the  Spanish  territories  are  acquainted  with.  Hoch- 
straten is  an  open  village  belonging  to  the  count 
of  that  name,  and  hath  enjoyecTvery  ample  privi- 
leges, the  owner  thereof  being  one  of  the  greatest 
nobles  in  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  It  is  pleasanUy 
seated,  many  very  good  houses,  and  the  manor 
la^e  of  extent,  and  of  great  revenue.  BiA  by 
reason  that  it  is  always  a  horae-quaiter  in  the 
mnter  season,  who  use  great  Ucense,  it  is  so  p<rar, 
that  those  good  houses  have  only  walls;  so  that 
the  people  had  not  furniture  to  supply  those  rooms 
which  were  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
attended  the  king,  though  they  were  sure  to  he 
very  well  paid,  and  therefore  used  all  the  means 
they  could  to  procure  it.  But  thwe  ^ipeared 
poverty  in  the  faces  and  looks  of  the  people, 
good  grounds  without  any  stock,  and,  in  a  wor<^ 
nothing  that  looked  well  but  the  houses,  uid 
those  empty  within ;  on  the  other  side  of  a  line 
that  is  drawn,  (for  a  man  may  set  one  foot  in  tiw 
dominion  that  is  reserved  to  the  king  of  ^au, 
and  the  other  in  that  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Hollander,)  the  houses,  though  not  standing  so 
thick,  nor  so  beautiful  without,  dean,  neat;  and 
well  fu^hed  within;  very  good  linen,  and  aome 
plate  in  every  house;  the  people  fat,  well  clothed, 
and  with  looks  very  well  pleased;  all  the  grounds 
and  limd  foUy  stocked  with  all  kind  of  cattle,  and, 
aa  if  it  were  the  lutd  of  Goshen,  the  s^ipeanmce 
of  notldng  but  wealth  and  fertility,  encompassed 
by  extreme  barrenness,  and  unconceivable  po- 
verty. And  th^  on  the  Holland  side,*that.]ie8 
equally  open  and  und^ended,  can  see  the^Spanish 
troops  ezernse  all  license  upon  their  poor  n^h- 
bours  of  Hochstraten ;  and  ^et  the  most  dissolute 
among  them  dare  not  step  mto  their  quartera  to 
take  a  hen,  or  commit  the  least  trespass :  so  strictly 
the  artides  of  the  peace  are  observed. 

Whilst  the  king  spent  his  time  in  this  manner, 
about  the  mid^  of  S«)tember,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  remained  still  with  tiie  troops  at  Newport  to 
defend  that  place,  as  don  Juan,  and  the  rest,  re- 
mained about  Femes  and  Brugei^  sent  an  express 
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to  dw  king  to  let  him  bunr,  "  that  the  ktma 
"  from  Eagland,  and  some  paesengen,  reported 
confidently  that  Cromwell  was  dud;"  whidi, 
there  having  been  no  news  of  his  sickness,  was 
not  at  first  easil;^  believed.  But  every  day  brought 
confirmation  of  it ;  so  that  bis  majes^  thought  fit 
to  tmre  over  his  country  life,  and  returned  agun 
to  Brussds,  that  be  mi^ht  be  ready  to  make  use 
of  any  advantage,  which,  in  that  conjuncture, 
upon  so  wonderful  an  alteration,  he  might  rea- 
sonably expect. 

It  had  been  observed  in  England,  that,  though 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parUament,  all 
things  seemed  to  succeed,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
the  protector's  wish,  and  his  power  and  greatness 
to  be  better  established  than  ever  it  had  been,  yet 
he  never  had  the  same  serenity  of  mind  he  had 
been  used  to,  after  he  had  refuted  the  crown;  but 
waa  out  of  countenance,  and  chagrin,  as  if  he  were 
consdons  not  having  been  tme  to  himself;  and 
much  more  ^iprehennve  oi  danger  to  his  person 
than  he  had  need  to  be.  Insomuch  as  he  was  not 
easy  of  access,  nor  so  much  seen  abroad ;  and 
eeemed  to  be  i.i  some  disorder,  when  his  eyes 
found  any  stranger  in  the  room;  upon  whom 
they  were  still  fixed.  When  he  intended  to  go  to 
Hampton  Court,  wluch  was  bis  principal  delight 
and  divereioo,  it  was  never  known,  till  be  was  in 
the  coach,  which  way  he  would  go ;  and  he  was 
still  hemmed  in  by  nia  guards  ^tb  before  and 
behind;  and  the  coach  in  which  be  went  was 
abnys  dirtmged  as  full  as  it  conld  be,  with  his 
■emnts;  who  were  anned;  and  he  seldom  re- 
tnmed  the  same  way  he  went;  and  rarely  loafed 
two  nights  twether  in  one  chamber,  but  had 
many  fbmished  and  prepared,  to  which  his  own 
key  conveyed  him  and  those  be  would  have  with 
him,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  go  to  bed :  which 
made  his  fears  the  more  taken  notice  of,  and 
public,  because  be  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
those  precautions. 

It  is  very  true,  he  knew  of  many  combinations 
to  assassinate  him,  by  those  who,  he  believed, 
wished  the  king  no  good.  And  when  he  had 
discovered  the  iksign  of  Syndercome,  who  was  a 
very  stout  man,  and  one  who  had  been  much  in 
his  bvour,  and  who  bad  twice  or  thrice,  by  won- 
derful and  unexpected  accidents,  been  disap- 
ptnntad  in  the  minute  he  made  sure  to  kill  him, 
and  had  caused  Urn  to  be  i^prehended,  his  be- 
bavioor  was  so  resolute  in  hie  ezanunation  and 
trial,  as  if  he  thought  he  should  still  be  able  to  do 
it ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  many  more 
associates,  who  were  undiscovered  and  as  resolute 
as  himself;  and  though  he  had  got  him  con- 
demned to  die,  the  fellow's  carriage  and  words 
were  such,  as  if  he  knew  well  how  to  avoid  the 
judgment ;  which  made  Cromwell  believe,  that  a 
party  in  the  army  would  attempt  hia  rescue ; 
whereupon  be  gave  strict  charge,  "  that  he 
*'  should  be  carefully  looked  to  in  the  Tower, 
"  and  three  or  four  of  the  guard  always  with  him 
«  day  and  night." 

At  the  day  appointed  for  hia  execution,  those 
troops  Cromwcdl  was  moat  confident  of  were 
placed  upon  the  Tower^hitl,  where  the  sallows 
were  oected.  But  when  the  guard  called  Syn- 
dercome  to  arise  in  the  moniing,  they  fimnd  him 
dead  in  his  bed ;  which  gave  trouble  exceedingly 
to  Cromwell ;  for  besides  tiut  he  hoped,  that,  at 
luB  death,  to  avoid  the  utmost  rigour  of  it,  he 


would  have  confessed  many  of  his  ctmfbderates, 
he  now  found  himsdf  under  the  reproach  of 
having  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  as  not  daring 
to  bimg  him  to  public  justice :  nor  could  be 
suppress  that  scandal.  Though  it  did  appear 
upon  examination,  that  the  night  before,  when  ha 
was  going  to  bed  in  the  presence  of  his  guard, 
his  sister  came  to  take  her  leave  of  faim ;  and 
whilst  they  spake  together  at  the  bedside,  he 
nibbed  his  nose  with  bis  hand,  of  which  they 
then  took  no  notice ;  and  she  goinf  awajr,  he  put 
off*  his  clothes,  and  leaped  into  his  bed,  with  som  e 
snuffling  in  his  nose,  and  said,  "  this  was  the  last 
"  bed  he  should  ever  go  into;"  and  seemed  to 
turn  to  sleep,  and  never  in  the  whole  night  made 
the  least  noise  or  motion,  save  that  he  sneezed 
once.  When  the  phyaidans  and  surgeons  opened 
his  head,  they  found  he  bad  snuffed  up  through 
his  nostrils  some  very  well  prepared  poison,  that 
in  an  instant  curdled  all  his  blood  in  that  region, 
which  presently  snfibcated  him.  His  body  was 
drawn  by  a  horse  to  the  gallows  where  he  saould 
have  hanged,  and  buried  under  it,  with  a  stako 
driven  through  him,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
self-murderers :  yet  this  accident  perplexed  Crom' 
well  very  much ;  and  though  he  was  without  the 
particular  discovery  which  he  expected,  be  made- 
a  general  discovery  by  it,  that  ne  himself  was 
more  odious  in  bis  army  than  he  believed  he  had 
been. 

He  seemed  to  be  much  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
his  friend  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  witil  whom  he 
had  a  fast  friendship;  though  ndther  their  hu- 
mours nor  didr  natures  were  like.  And  the  heir 
of  that  boose,  who  bad  married  his  youngest 
daughter,  £ed  about  tiie  same  time;  so  that  all 
his  relation  to,  or  confidence  in,  that  femily  was 
at  an  end ;  the  other  branches  of  it  abhorring  his 
alliance.  His  domestic  deUghts  were  lesMned 
every  day :  he  plainly  discovered  that  his  sod 
Falconbndge's  heart  was  set  upon  an  interest 
destructive  to  his,  and  grew  to  hate  him  perfectiy. 
But  that  which  chiefly  broke  his  peace,  was  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Claypole ;  who  had  been 
always  hw  greatest  joy,  and  who,  in  her  sickness, 
which  was  of  a  nature  the  physicians  knew  not 
bow  to  deal  with,  had  several  conferences  with 
hhn,  wMch  exceedingly  perplexed  him.  Though 
nobody  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  particolars, 
yet  her  often  mmtiomng,  in  ihe  paina  she  en- 
dured, the  blood  her  &her  had  ipik,  made 
people  conclude  that  she  bad  presented  his 
worst  actions  to  his  consideration.  And  though 
he  never  made  the  least  show  of  remorse  for  any 
of  those  actions,  it  is  veir  certain,  th^  either  whii 
she  said,  or  her  death,  affected  him  wonderfully. 

Whatever  it  was,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
he  was  edzed  on  by  a  common  tertian  ague,  from 
which,  he  believed,  a  little  ease  and  divertisement 
at  Hampton  Court  would  have  frwd  him.  But 
the  fits  grew  stronger,  and  his  spirits  much 
abated  :  so  that  he  returned  again  to  Whitehall, 
when  bis  physicians  b^an  to  think  him  in  dan- 
ger, though  the  preachers,  who  prayed  always 
about  bun,  and  told  God  Almighty  what  great 
things  he  had  done  for  him,  and  how  much  more 
need  he  had  still  of  his  service  dedared  as  from 
God,  that  he  should  recover;  and  he  did  not 
think  he  should  die,  till  even  the  tune  that  his 
Binrite  &ikd  lum.  Then  he  declared  to  them, 
"  that  he  did  qipdnt  his  son  to  succeed  faim,  his 
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"  eldest  80a  Richard and  so  exiHred  upon  the 
third  day  of  September,  16,58,  a  day  he  thought 
always  very  propitious  to  him,  and  on  which  he 
bad  twice  tnumphed  for  semal  Tietories ;  a  day 
very  memond}ki  for  the  greatest  stotm  i£  wma 
that  had  been  ever  known,  for  some  hours  before 
and  after  his  death,  iriucta  orathiew  trees*  houses, 
and  made  great  wrecks  at  sea ;  and  [the  tempest] 
was  so  universal,  that  the  effects  of  it  were  terrible 
both  in  France  and  Flanders,  where  all  people 
trembled  at  it;  for,  besides  wrecks  all  aknig 
the  sea-coast,  many  boats  were  cast  away  in  the 
very  rivers;  and  within  few  days  after,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  death,  that  accompanied  that 
storm,  was  known. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  guo$  vitvperare  ne 
inimici  qvidm  possunt,  nisi  ut  shmd  lattdent; 
[whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  condem  with- 
out comn^diog  him  at  the  same  time :]  for  he 
could  never  have  done  hfdf  that  mischief  without 

C parts  (tf  courage,  industry,  and  judgment, 
lust  lum  had  a  wonderful  understanding  m 
the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and  as  great  a 
dexterity  in  applying  them;  who,  from  a  private 
and  obscure  birth,  (though  of  a  good  family,) 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship, 
could  nose  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  com- 
pound and  knead  anch  opponte  and  contradictory 
tempers,  humours,  and  interests  into  a  consist- 
ence, that  contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their 
own  destruction ;  whilst  himself  yrew  iosepsibly 
powerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  tIip^  fipT^fiH 
^mbed,  intheliagtanl.  tnai  tufly-pi^wt^-fl  ffl  ^ 
.polish  their  own  byilding.*  What  Velleius  Pater- 
cuIii'^'Said  trf 'Cthna  may  very  justly  be  stud  of  him, 
ausum  ram,  qiuB  nemo  muter^  boma  j  peifecisst, 
qotg  a  mUio,  nisi  fortittimo,  petfici  possent:  [he 
attempted  those  things  which  no  good  man  durst 
haw  ventured  on;  and  achieved  those  in  which 
none  but  a  vaUairt  and  great  man  could  have  suc- 
ceeded.] Without  doubt,  no  man  irith  more 
wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or  brouj^ht  to 
pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly,  more  in  the 
noe  and  contempt  of  religion,  and  moral  honesty ; 
yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never  have 
accomplished  those  trophies,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimons  reso- 
lution. 

seemed  to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no 
orn^^Tpnjiai^iiUEeei  Tione  of  thos&iul&ats  wbidi 
use  to  reconcile  the  affections  of  the  stander  by : 
yet  as  he  grew  into  place  and  authoritv,  his  parts 
seemed  to  be  raised  as  if  he  had  had  emcealed 
faculties,  till  he  had  occanou  to  use  th«n;  and 
when  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  sreat  man,  he 
did  it  without  any  indecency,  notwithstaniUng  the 
want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  protector 
by  the  humble  petition  and  advic^  he  consulted 
with  very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor 
communicated  any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon, 
with  more  than  those  who  were  to  have  principal 
parts  in  the  execution  of  it;  nor  with  them  sooner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  What  he  once 
resolved,  in  which  be  was  not  rash,  he  would  not 
be  dissuaded  from,  nor  endure  any  contradiction 
of  his  power  and  authority ;  but  extorted  obedience 
from  them  who  were  not  willing  to  yield  it. 

When  he  had  laid  some  very  extraor^ary  tax 


upcm  the  city,  one  Cony,  an  eminent  fimatic,  and 
one  who  had  her^fore  sorved  him  very  notably, 
poutively  refused  to  pay  his  part ;  and  loudly  dis- 
suaded others  from  submitting  to  it,  "asanunpo- 
"  sititMi  notoriously  against  Ue  law,  and  the  pro- 
"  nerty  of  the  subieet,  which  all  honest  men  wen 
bound  to  defend."  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and 
cajoled  him  with  the  memory  of  "  the  old  kind- 
"  nesB,  and  friendahip,  that  had  been  between 
**  them;  and  that  of  idl  men  he  did  not  expect 
"  this  opposition  from  him,  in  a  matter  that  was 
"  80  necessaiy  for  the  good  of  the  eonmionwealth." 
But  it  was  alwavB  h^  fortune  to  meet  with  the 
most  rude  and  obstinate  behaviour  from  those  who 
had  formerly  been  absolutely  governed  by  him ; 
and  they  commonly  put  him  in  mind  of  some  ex- 

Eressions  and  sayings  of  his  own,  in  cases  of  the 
ke  nature :  so  this  man  remembered  him,  how 
great  an  enemy  he  bad  expressed  himself  to  such 
grievances,  and  had  dedared,  "  that  all  who  sub- 
*'  nutted  to  them,  and  pud  illegal  taxes,  were  more 
"  to  blame,  and  greater  enemies  to  thdr  coontrr, 
"  than  they  who  had  imposed  them ;  and  that  the 
"  tyranny  of  prinKs  comd  never  be  grievous,  but 
"  by  the  tameness  and  stupidity  of  the  people." 
When  Cromwell  saw  that  he  could  not  convert 
him,  he  told  him,  "  that  he  had  a  will  as  stubborn 
"  as  his,  and  he  would  try  which  of  them  two 
"  should  be  master."  Thereupon,  with  some 
terms  of  reproach  and  contempt,  ne  committed  the 
mEm  to  prison ;  whose  courage  was  nothing  abated 
by  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tenn  came,  he  brought 
his  habeas  corpus  in  the  king's  bench,  which  they 
then  called  the  upper  bench.  Maynard,  who  was 
of  council  with  the  prisoner,  demanded  his  liberty 
with  great  confidence,  berth  upon  the  illegality  m 
the  commitment  and  the  iU^ality  of  the  imposi- 
tion, as  being  laid  wUhont  any  lawful  authori^. 
The  judges  could  not  maintain  of  defend  either, 
and  enough  declared  what  th«r  sentence  would 
be ;  and  therefore  the  protector's  attorney  required 
a  farther  dav,  to  answer  what  had  been  urged. 
Before  that  day,  Maynard  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  presuming  to  question  or  make  doubt 
of  his  authority;  and  the  judges  vrere  sent  for, 
and  severely  reprehended  for  Buffering  that  license ; 
when  they,  with  all  humility,  mentioned  the  law 
and  magna  charta,  Cromwell  told  them,  "  their 

*'  ma^na  f         should  not  amtrol  his  actions ; 

"  which  he  knew  were  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
"  monwealth."  He  asked  them,  "  who  made 
"  them  judges  i  whether  they  had  any  authority 
"  to  nt  there,  but  what  he  gave  them  i  and  if  hu 
"  authority  were  at  an  aid,  uiey  knew  well  enough 
"  ndiat  would  become  of  themselves;  andtiiBreibre 
adnsed  th^  to  be  more  tender  of  that  which 
"  could  wdy  preserve  than;'*  and  so  dismissed 
them  with  caution,  "  that  tluy  should  not  suffer 
"  the  lawyers  to  prate  what  it  would  not  become 
them  to  hear." 

Thus  be  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troubleeome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and 
made  Westminster-halJ  as  obedient,  and  subser- 
vient to  hia  .commands,  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
quarters.  In  all  other  matters,  which  did  not 
concern  the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to 
have  great  reverence  for  the  law,  rarely  interpos- 
ing between  party  and  party.  As  he  proceeded 
with  this  kind  of  indignation  and  hiuuhtiness 
mth  those  who  were  refractory,  and  dared  to  con- 
tend mth  bis  greatiiess,  so  towwds  all  who  com- 
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plied  with  hU  good  pleasure,  and  courted  tue  pro- 
tection, he  used  a  w(mda:ful  crriHt]r>  generootjr, 
and  boim^. 

To  reduce  thrsB  natiiHi^  whidi  perfeedy  hated 
him,  to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to 
awe  and  govern  .those  natiooa  1^  an  army  that 
was  uideTOted  to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was 
an  inetance  of  a  very  prodigious  address.  But 
his  greatness  at  home  was  bat  a  shadow  of  the 
glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was  hard  to  diacorer, 
which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low 
Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  current  at  the 
value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all  sacrifice 
their  honour  ana  their  interest  to  his  pleasure,  so 
there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded,  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  To  mani- 
fest which,  there  needs  only  two  instances.  The 
first  is,  when  those  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne  bad 
unwarily  rebelled  agunst  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
which  f^ve  occasion  to  the  pope,  and  the  ndgh- 
bour  pnnoes  of  Italy,  to  call  and  solicit  for  their 
axtirpatioo,  and  thar  prince  pcnitively  resolved 

Son  it,  Cromwell  sent  nia  agent  to  the  duke  of 
Toy,  a  prince  with  whom  m  had  no  correspon- 
dence, or  commerce,  and  so  engaged  the  cardinal, 
and  even  terrified  tiie  pope  bunself,  without  so 
much  as  doing  any  grace  to  the  English  Roman 
catholics,  (nothing  odng  more  usual  than  his 
saying,  "that  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
shoi^d  visit  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  that  the  sound 
**  of  his  cannon  should  be  hard  in  Rome,")  that 
the  duke  of  Savoy  thought  it  necessary  to  restore 
all  that  he  had  taken  from  them«  and  did  renew 
all  those  privileges  they  had  formerly  oyoyed,  and 
newly  forfeited. 

The  other  instance  of  his  authoritr  was  yet 
greater,  and  more  incredible.  In  tne  dt^  of 
Nismes,  which  is  one  of  the  bireat  in  the  province 
of  Langnedoc,  and  where  those  of  the  religion  do 
most  abound,  there  was  a  great  faction  at  that 
season  when  the  consuls  (who  are  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates) were  to  be  chosen.  Thoee  of  the  re- 
formed religion  had  the  confidence  to  set  up  one 
of  themselves  for  that  magistracy ;  which  they  of 
the  Roman  relupon  resolved  to  oppose  with  all 
their  power.  "Hie  diflsension  between  tiiem  made 
so  much  noise,  that  the  intendant  of  the  province, 
who  is  the  supreme  minister  in  all  dnl  afiurs 
throughout  the  whole  province,  went  thither  to 
prevent  any  disorder  that  might  h^pen.  When 
the  day  of  dection  came,  those  of  the  religion 
possessed  themsdves  with  many  armed  mm  of  the 
town-house,  where  the  dection  was  to  be  made. 
Hie  magistrates  sent  to  know  what  thdr  meaning 
was;  to  which  ^tsf  answered,  "  they  were  there 
to  give  their  voices  for  the  choice  of  the  new 
**  consula,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  dection  should 
"  be  fdrly  made."  The  bishop  of  the  dty,  the 
intendant  of  the  province,  with  all  the  officers  of 
the  chnrch,  and  the  present  magistrates  of  the 
town,  went  tt^her  in  their  robes  to  be  present 
at  the  dection,  without  any  suspidon  that  th^ 
would  be  anv  force  used.  When  they  came  near 
the  gate  of  tne  town-house,  which  was  shut,  imd 
they  6upi>osed  would  be  opened  when  they  came, 
th^  witlun  poured  out  a  volley  of  musket-shot 
upon  them,  by  which  the  dean  of  the  church,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  were 
killed  noon  the  place,  and  very  many  others 
wonnded;  whereof  some  died  shortly  uker.  In 
this  oonfiuion,  the  magistrates  pot  thenuelves  into 


'  as  good  a  posture  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
could,  without  any  purpose  of  offending  the  other, 
till  they  ahonld  be  better  provided ;  m  order  to 
which  th(7  sent  an  express  to  the  court  mtii  a 
plai4  rdatum  of  the  whole  matter  of  feet,  "  and 
"  that  th^  appeared  to  be  no  manner  combi- 
"  nation  with  those  of  the  rehgion  in  other  places 
"  of  the  province ;  but  that  it  was  an  insolence  in 
"  those  of  the  place,  upon  the  presumption  of 
"  their  great  numbm,  which  were  little  inferior 
"  to  those  of  the  cathohcs."  The  court  was  glad 
of  the  occasion,  and  resolved  that  this  provocation, 
in  which  other  places  were  not  involved,  and 
which  nobody  could  excuse,  should  warrant  all 

'  kind  of  severity  in  that  dty,  even  to  the  pulling 
down  tiieir  temples,  and  eipellinj^  many  of  them 
for  ever  out  of  the  dty ;  which,  with  the  execution 
and  forfdture  of  many  of  the  prindpal  persons, 
would  be  a  geiwnl  mortification  to  all  of  the  reli- 
gion m  France;  irith  whom  they  woe  heartily 
offended;  and  a  part  of  the  anny  was  fbrthwitn 
ordered  to  march  towards  I^mes,  to  see  this  ex- 
ecuted with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Those  of  the  religion  in  the  town  were  quickly 
sensible  into  what  condition  they  had  brought 
themselves ;  and  sent,  with  all  possible  submis- 
sion, to  the  magistrates  to  excuse  themsdves,  and 
to  impute  wh^  had  been  done  to  the  rashness  of 
particular  men,  who  had  no  order  for  what  they 
did.  The  ma^ratee  answered,  "  that  they  were 
"  glad  they  were  sendble  of  thdr  miscarriage; 
"  but  they  could  say  nothing  upon  the  subject, 
"till  the  king's  pleasure  shoula  be  known;  to 
"  whom  tWnad  sent  a  full  relation  of  all  that 
"  had  passed."  The  others  very  well  knew  what 
the  kin^s  pleasure  would  be,  and  forthwith  sent 
an  express,  one  Moulins,  a  Scotchman,  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  that  {dace,  and  in  Montpelin', 
to  CromweU  to  desire  ms  protectian  ai^  mter- 
position.  The  express  made  so  much  haste,  and 
found  so  good  a  reception  the  first  hour  he  came, 
that  CnnnweU,  &fter  he  had  received  the  whole 
account,  hade  him  "  refresh  himsdf  after  so  long 
"  a  journey,  and  he'  would  take  such  care  of  his 
"  business,  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  Paris  he 
"  should  find  it  despatched ;"  and,  that  night,  sent 
away  another  messenger  to  his  ambassador  Lock- 
hart;  who,  by  the  time  Moulins  came  thither,  had 
so  fiir  prevdled  with  the  cardinal,  that  orders  were 
sent  to  stop  the  troops,  which  were  upon  their 
march  towards  Nismes;  and,  within  few  days 
after,  Moulins  returned  with  a  full  pardon  and 
amnesty  from  the  king,  under  the  great  aeal  of 
France,  so  fully  confirmed  with  all  circnmstancea* 
that  thm  was  never  forther  menticm  made  of  it, 
hnt  all  dungs  passed  as  if  there  had  never  bean 
any  such  thing.  So  that  nobody  can  wonder^ 
that  his  memory  remains  still  in  those  parts,  and 
with  duwe  peoiue,  in  veneration. 

He  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  denied  any 
thing  he  ever  asked  of  the  cardinal,  allc^g,  "  that 
"  the  people  would  not  be  othemise  satisfied ;" 
which  the  cardind  bore  very  heavily,  and  com- 
plained of  to  those  with  whom  he  would  be  free. 
One  day  be  visited  madam  Turenne,  and  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  her,  she,  according  to  her 
custom,  besought  him  to  continue  gracious  to  the 
churches.  Wnereiqion  the  cardmal  told  ho*, 
"  that  he  knew  not  how  to  behave  lumidf ;  if  he 
"  advised  the  king  to  pumah  and  suppress  their 
"  instdoiee,  Cranwdl  UireMkned  himto  jmn  with 
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*'  the  Spaniard ;  and  if  he  shewed  any  favour  to 
them,  at  Rome  they  accounted  lum  an  heretic." 
He  wBfl  not  a  man  of  blood,  and  totally  decHned 
Maduavel's  method ;  which  prescribes,  upon  any 
alteration  of  goTemment,  as  a  thing  absolutely 
neceswyi  to  cot  off  all  the  heads  of  thow,  and 
extirpate  their  fomilies,  who  are  fHeods  to  the  old 
<me.  It  was  omfidently  reported,  that,  in  the 
conndl  ^  officers,  it  was  more  than  once  proposed, 
"  that  then  might  be  a  general  mMsacie  (rf  all  the 


"  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the 
"  goremmeat,"  but  that  Cromwell  would  never 
consenttott;  it  mOTbe.  out  of  too  much  contempt 
of  his  enemiM.  ui  a  word,  as  he  had  all  the 
wickedness  against  which  danmation  is  denounced, 
and  for  which  heU-fire  is  prepared,  bo  he  had 
tome  virtues  which  have  cansea  the  meniory  ot 
some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  cdebrated ;  and  he 
mil  be  looked upw by  posteri^  ua.' 
man. 
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CONTRARY  to  all  expectation  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  this  earthquake  was  attended 
with  no  signal  slteration.  It  was  beUeved  that 
Lunbert  would  be  in  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
that  Monk  in  Scotland  would  never  submit  to  that 
subordinaUon.  Besides  the  expectation  the  king 
had  from  the  general  affection  of  the  kingdom,  he 
had  fair  promises  from  men  of  interest  in  it,  and 
of  command  in  the  army,  who  professed  to  pre- 
pare for  such  a  conjuncture  as  this ;  and  that  the 
disorder  arising  from  GromweQ^a  death  might  dis- 
pose Lockluut  to  depend  upoiS  the  best  title, 
seemed  a  reasonable  expectation :  but  nothing  of 
this  fell  out.  Never  monarch,  after  he  had  inhe- 
rited a  crown  by  many  descents,  died  in  more  si- 
lence, nor  with  less  alteration }  and  there  waa  the 
same,  or  a  greater  calm  in  the  Ungdom  than  had 
been  before. 

The  next  morning  after  the  death  of  Oliver, 
Richard  his  son  was  proclaimed  his  lawful  suc- 
cessor; the  army  congratulate  their  new  general, 
and  renew  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  liim ;  the  navy 
doth  the  like ;  the  city  appears  more  unanimous 
for  his  service,  than  they  were  for  his  father's ; 
and  most  counties  in  England,  by  addresses  under 
their  himds,  testified  their  obeidience  to  thdr  new 
someuctt  mdumt  any  henb^n.  The  dead  is 
intmed  in  the  septdchre  of  the  kings,  and  with 
obsequies  due  to  auch.  His  son  inherits  all 
his  greatness,  and  all  his  glory,  without  that  pub- 
lic hate,  that  visibly  attended  the  other.  Foreign 
princes  addressed  their  condolences  to  him,  and 
denred  to  renew  their  alliances ;  and  nothing  waa 
heard  in  England  but  the  voice  <^  joy,  and  large 
encomiums  of  th^r  new  protector :  so  that  the 
king's  condition  never  aj^ieared  so  hopeless,  so 
desperate ;  for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  his 
firiends  could  ne\'er  expect  than  this,  which  blasted 
i&  th«r  hopes,  aad  ccmfirmed  their  utmost  de- 
spur. 


It  is  probable  that  this  melancholic  prospect 
might  have  continued  lonff,  if  this  child  of  fortune 
comd  have  sat  still,  and  oeen  contented  to  tiave 
enjoyed  his  own  fehcity.  But  bis  coimcil  thought 
it  necessary  that  he  should  call  a  parliament,  to 
confirm  what  they  had  already  ^ven  him,  and  to 
dispel  all  clouds  which  might  arise.  And  there 
seemed  to  be  the  more  reason  for  it,  because  the 
last  alliance  which  Oliver  had  made  with  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  and  of  which  he  was  fonder  than  of  all 
the  rest,  did  obUge  blm  in  the  sjving  to  aend  a 
strong  fleet  into  the  Sound,  to  asnst  that  king  - 
agtunst  Demnark;  at  least  to  oblige  Denmark,  by 
way  of  mediation,  to  accept  of  auch  conditions  as 
the  other  would  be  wilUng  to  give  bim.  This 
could  hardly  be  done  without  some  assistance  by 
parliament ;  and  therefore  the  new  protector  sent 
out  his  writs  to  call  a  parliament,  to  meet  together 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January ;  till  which 
day,  for  near  five  months,  he  remained  as  great  a 
pnnce  as  ever  his  father  had  been.  He  followed 
the  model  that  was  left  him;  and  sent  out 
his  writs  to  caU  those  as  peers  who  had  consti- 
tuted the  other  house  in  the  former  parliament; 
and  so  both  lords  and  commons  met  at  the  day 
assigned. 

Richard  came  to  the  parliament  in  the  same  state 
tiiat  Oliver  his  fother  had  used  to  do ;  and  sent 
the  gmtleman  usher  of  Ae  black  rod  to  the  com- 
mons, ibdt  they  should  attend  him  in  the  other 
house ;  where,  first  by  himself  and  then  by  the 
keeper  of  his  great  seal,  Nathamel  Rennes,  he 
recommended  to  them  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den in  the  Sound.  He  had  so  good  fortune  at  the 
entrance,  that  all  the  commons  signed  an  engage- 
ment not  to  alter  the  present  government.  But 
they  were  no  sooner  enclosed  witliin  those  walls, 
than  there  appeared  the  old  republican  spirit, 
though  more  wary  than  it  had  used  to  be.  It 
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begun  iritb  imjniring  into  the  accounts,  how  the 
money  had  been  spent,  and  into  the  offices  of  ex- 
cise and  customs,  and  what  was  become  of  all  that 
rerenne.  When  they  were  called  upon  to  settle 
tiie  Mt  of  recMnition,  to  confirm  Richardt  and  his 
antboii^  in  im  state,  they  would  first  infona 
themsetra  of  their  own  aathoritr,  and  how  fax 
thegovenunentwaa  already  settlea,  and  what  part 
was  fh  tobe  assigned  to  the  other  house;  which 
they  would  by  no  means  allow  to  be  a  part  of  the 
government  already  established,  which  tbey  had 
promised  not  to  alter.  Upon  this  argument  they 
exercised  themselves  with  great  license,  as  weU 
upon  the  creator  of  those  peers,  and  the  power  of 
the  late  protector,  as  upon  his  creatures  the  peers ; 
of  whose  dignity  they  were  not  tender,  but  handled 
them  accor£ng  to  the  quality  they  had  been  of, 
not  diat  which  they  were  in.  They  put  the  hoase 
in  mind,  '*  how  grievous  it  had  been  to  the  king- 
"  dom,  that  the  bishi^  had  sat  in  the  house  of 
"  peers,  because  thev  were  looked  upon  as  so 
"  manv  votes  for  the  king;  which  was  a  reason 
"  macn  stronger  agunst  these  persons ;  who  were 
"  all  the  work  of  Uk  protector's  own  hand,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  be  entirely  addicted  and 
"  devoted  to  his  interest."  They  concluded, 
"  that  they  could  not,  with  good  consciences,  and 
*■  without  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  consent,  that 
"  that  other  house  should  have  any  part  in  the 
"  government,  unce  they  had  all  taken  the  en- 
**  ffagement,  that  there  should  be  no  more  any 
**  house  of  peers,  and  that  the  office  of  protector 
"  had  been  and  might  still  continue  without  it." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  confidence,  which  dis- 
turbed the  method  intended  to  be  proceeded  in, 
this  violent  party  could  not  prevail,  but  it  was 
carried  by  the  nugor  part  ot  the  house,  "  that 
"  they  would  meet,  and  confer  with  the  other 
"  house,  as  apart  of  the  parliament,  during  this 
**  present  parliament;  and  likemse,  that  such 
■*  other  persons,  as  had  a  right  to  come  to  that 
"  other  house,  and  had  not  forfeited  it  by  their 
**  breach  of  truat,"  (by  which  they  meant  those 
krds  who  had  been  alwOTS  against  the  king,) 
**  riiould  not  be  restrained  from  coming  thither 
vet  the  temper  of  the  house  of  commons  could 
nardly  be  judged  by  all  this.  Some  thiiu^s  were 
done,  which  looked  like  condescension  to  the  royal 
party;  hut  more  for  the  countenance  of  the  pres- 
oyterians;  and  whatsoever  contradicted  those  who 
were  for  a  republic,  was  looked  upon  as  favourable 
to  the  protector. 

The  stirring  these  several  hnmonra,  and  the 
drowsy  temper  of  Richard,  raised  another  spirit 
in  the  aimjr.  A  new  coondl  of  officers  met  t^- 
tiwr  br  Adr  own  authority,  and  admitted  hua- 
bert,  uioiigh  no  member  die  army,  to  sit  with 
dwm;  they  neither  liked  protector  nor  parliament, 
hut  consulted  what  government  to  settle,  that 
ndght  be  better  than  either :  yet  they  would  not 
incense  them  both  together,  nor  appear  to  have 
any  disinclination  to  Bichiu-d,  who  had  many  of 
his  nearest  friends  amongst  them.  They  therdbre 
prepared  an  address  to  mm ;  in  which  they  com- 
phuned  of  "  the  great  arrears  of  pay  that  were  "  due 
"  to  the  army,  by  which  they  were  in  great  straits : 
"  that  tber,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
"  and  undergone  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
**  of  it,  were  now  undervalued,  derided,  and  Md 
**  aride :  tiiat  the  sood  old  cause  was  iD  spoken 
*  rf,  and  traduced  by  nnlignants  and  disaffected 


"  persons ;  who  grew  every  day  more  insolent, 
"  and  their  numb««  increased,  by  the  resort  out 
"  of  I^^der8,  and  other  places ;  and  they  had 
"  several  secret  meetings  in  the  city  of  Ix)ndon : 
"  that  the  names  ^  those  who  had  sat  upon 
M  the  late  king  as  his  judges,  were  lately  printed 
"  in  red  letters,  and  scattered  abroail,  as  if  they 
"  were  designed  to  destruction ;  and  that  many 
"  salts  were  commenced  at  common  law  against 
"  honest  men,  for  what  they  had  transacted  m  the 
"  war  as  soldiers :  Uiat  those  famous  acta  which 
"  had  been  performed  in  the  long  parliament,  and 
"  by  the  late  protector,  were  censured,  railed  at, 
"  and  vilified.  By  all  which,"  they  said,  "  it  was 
"  very  manifest,  tliat  the  good  old  cause  was  de- 
"  dined ;  which  they  were  resolved  to  assert. 
"  And  therefore  they  besought  his  highness  to 
"  represent  those  their  complaints  to  the  parBa- 
"  ment,  and  to  require  proper  and  speedy  reme- 
"  dies." 

TUs  address  was  delivered  from  the  army  br 
Fleetwood  to  Richard,  on  Aranl  6th,  1639 ;  which 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  T^chbum  and  Ireton, 
two  aldermen  of  London,  and  principal  command- 
ers of  that  militia,  drew  up  likewise  a  remonstrance, 
and  sent  it  to  the  council  of  officers ;  in  which 
they  declared  their  resolutions  with  the  army  to 
stick  to  the  good  old  cause,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  accompany  them,  in  whatsoever  they 
should  do  for  the  nation's  good. 

The  parliament  was  quickly  alarmed  with  these 
cabals  of  the  army  and  the  city ;  which  lUchard 
was  as  much  temfied  with  as  tney.  In  order  to 
the  suppression  thereof,  the  pwliament  voted, 
"  that  there  should  be  no  meeting,  or  general 
"  coundl  of  officers,  without  the  protector  s  con- 
"  sent,  and  by  his  otAet :  and,  that  no  pawn 
"  should  have  commands  by  sea  or  land,  in  eithtf 
*'  of  the  three  natiimi,  who  did  not  immediately 
"  subscribe,  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  &ee 
"  meeting  of  parliaments,  or  of  any  members  in 
"  either  Eouse  of  parliajnent ;  nor  obstruct  their 
"  freedom  in  debates  and  coimsds."  These  votes, 
or  to  this  effect,  were  sent  to  Richard,  and  by 
Urn  presentiy  to  Wallingford-house,  where  the 
council  of  officers  then  sat. 

These  officers  were  men  who  resolved  to  execute 
as  well  as  order ;  they  knew  well  that  they  were 
gone  much  too  far,  u  they  went  no  farther :  and 
therefore  they  no  sooner  received  these  votes,  but 
they  sent  Fleetwood  and  Deeborough  to  Richard 
(the  first  had  married  his  Mster ;  the  other  was  his 
uncle :  both  raised  by  Ororawdl)  to  advise  him 
forthwUh  to  dissolve  die  parliament.  They  were 
two  uwm  whose  auction,  in  r^ard  of  the  near- 
ness CH  dieir  aUiuiee,  and  Hbea  obligation  to  and 
dependence  upon  his  bther,  he  had  as  much  rea- 
son to  be  confident,  as  on  any  men's  in  tlu  nation. 
Fleetwood  used  no  arguments  but  of  conscience 
"  to  prevent  the  neon's  being  engaged  in  blood; 
"  which,"  he  said,  "  would  inevitably  fall  out,  if 
"  the  parliament  were  not  presentiy  dissolved." 
Desbcrough,  a  fellow  of  a  rough  and  rude  temper, 
treated  him  only  wUh  threats  and  menaces ;  told 
him,  "  it  was  imposuble  for  him  to  keep  both  the 
"  parliament  ana  the  army  his  friends ;"  wished 
him  '*  to  choose  which  he  would  prefu* :  if  he  dis- 
"  solved  the  parliament  out  of  hand,  he  had  the 
"  army  at  his  devotion;  if  he  refused  that,  htt 
"  believed  the  army  would  quickly  puU  him  out 
"ofWhitehaU.^' 
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The  poor  man  had  not  apirit  enough  to  discern 
what  was  best  for  him ;  and  yet  he  was  not  with- 
out friends  to  counsel  him,  if  he  had  been  capable 
to  receive  counsel.  Besides  many  members  of  the 
parliament,  of  courage  and  interest,  who  repaired 
to  him  with  assurance,  "  that  the  parliament  would 
**  continue  iirm  to  him,  and  destroy  the  ringleaders 
"  of  this  seditious  crew,  if  he  would  adhere  to  the 
**  parliament ;  but  if  he  were  prevailed  upon  to 
**  dissolve  it,  he  would  be  left  udthout  a  friend ; 
"  and  ^ey  who  had  compelled  him  to  do  so  im- 
*'  prudrat  an  action  would  contemn  him  when  he 
"  had  done  it  some  officers  of  the  army  like- 
wise, of  equal  courage  and  interest  with  any  of  the 
rest,  persuaded  him  "to  reject  deinre  of  those 
"  who  called  themselves  the  eoandl  of  the  army, 
"  and  to  think  of  punishing  thor  presumption." 
Ingoldsby,  Whaley,  and  Gofie,  thrae  colonels  of 
the  Bnny>  and,  the  two  former,  men  of  sinial 
courage,  offered  to  stand  by  him ;  and  one  of  them 
offered  to  kill  Lambert,  (whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  author  of  this  conspiracy,)  if  hewoidd  give 
him  a  warrant  to  that  purpose. 

Richard  continued  irresolute,  now  inclined  one 
way,  then  another.  But  in  the  end,  Desborough 
and  his  companions  prevailed  with  him,  before 
they  parted,  to  sign  a  commission,  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  prq>ared,  to  Nathaniel  Flennes,  lua 
keepur  of  the  seal,  to  dissolve  the  parliamrat  the 
next  morning ;  of  which  the  parliament  having 
notice,  they  resolved  not  to  go  up.  So  that  whm 
Fiennes  sent  for  them  to  the  other  hoiise,  the  com- 
mons shut  the  door  of  their  house,  and  would  not 
sufier  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  to 
come  in,  but  adjourned  themselves  for  three  days, 
till  the  five  and  twentieth  of  April,  imagining  that 
they  should  by  that  time  convert  the  protector 
from  destroying  himself.  But  the  poor  creature 
was  so  hared  by  the  council  of  officers,  that  he 
pesentlv  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  out, 
by  which  he  did  declare  the  parliament  to  be  dis- 
solved. And  from  that  minute  nobody  resorted 
to  him,  nor  was  the  name  of  the  protector  after- 
wards heard  of  but  in  derision;  the  council  of 
officers  ajnxnnting  guards  to  attend  at  Westmin- 
ster, which  kept  out  those  members,  who,  in  pur- 
suance of  thdr  adjournment,  would  have  entered 
into  Uie  house  upon  the  day  appointed,  "nius, 
by  extieme  pusillanimity,  the  son  suffered  himself 
to  be  stripped,  in  one  moment,  of  all  the  greatoese 
and  power,  which  the  father  had  acquired  in  so 
many  years,  with  wonderful  courage,  industry, 
and  resolution. 

When  the  council  of  officers  had,  with  this 
strange  success,  having  no  authority  but  what  they 
gave  one  another,  rid  themselves  of  a  superior; 
or,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  removed  the  tingle 
person  J  they  knew  that  they  could  not  long  hold 
the  government  in  their  own  hands,  if,  before  any 
thing  eUe,  they  did  not  remove  Ingoldaby,  Whaley, 
Go^,  and  those  other  officers,  who  had  dissuaded 
Richu-d  from  lubmittuig  to  thdr  advice,  htan. 
having  anv  command  in  the  army;  wluch  tbey 
therefore  did  j  and  replaced  Lembot,  and  all  the 
rest  who  had  been  cashiered  by  Oliror,  into  their 
own  charges  again.  So  that  the  army  was  become 
r^mbliran  to  tncdr  wish ;  and,  th^t  the  government 
might  return  to  be  purely  such,  they  published  a 
dedaration  upon  the  aixth  of  May,  who^in,  after  a 
large  preamble  in  commmdation  of  the  good  old 
cause,  and  eKOuaing  thenudTes,  *'  for  hanng  been 


"  instrumental  in  declining  from  it ;  whence  all  the 
"  ills,  the  commonwealth  had  sustained,  had  pro- 
"  ceeided,  and  the  vindication  whereof  they  were 
"  resolved  to  pursue  for  the  futiu% ;"  they  remem- 
bered, "  that  the  long  parliament,  consisting  of 
"  those  members  who  had  continued  to  sit  till  the 
"  twentieth  of  April  i653("  (which  was  the  day 
that  Cromwell,  with  the  asustance  of  these  very 
officers,  had  pulled  them  out  of  the  house,  and  dis- 
missed them,)  "  had  been  eminent  assertore  of 
"  ^at  cause,  and  had  a  special  presence  of  God 
"  with  them,  and  were  signally  blessed  in  that 
"  work."  They  said,  "  tha^  the  desires  of  many 
"  good  people  concurrinirwiUi  them,  they  did,  by 
"  that  declaration,  according  to  thetr  duty,  invite 
"  those  members  to  return  to  the  discnaige  of 
"  their  trust,  as  they  had  done  before  that  &y;" 
and  promised,  "  that  they  would  be  ready,  in  thdr 
"  places,  to  yield  them  their  utmost  assistance, 
"  that  the^  might  nt,  and  consult  in  safety,  for 
"  the  settlmg  and  securing  the  peace  and  qukt  of 
"  the  commonwealth,  for  which  ^y  had  now  to- 
"  good  an  opportunity." 

This  [restoriDg  the  rump  parliament]  was  the 
only  way  in  which  they  coiUd  all  agree,  thou|;h  it 
was  not  suitable  to  what  most  of  them  deau«d : 
the;^  well  foresaw,  that  they  might  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  more  people  to  come  together  than  would 
be  for  th«r  benefit;  for  that  all  the  surnvms 
members  of  that  parliament  would  pretoid  a  titu 
to  sit  there:  and  therefore  they  did  not  only  care- 
fully limit  the  convention  to  such  members  who 
had  continued  to  sit  from  Jannary  1648  to  April 
1654,  but  caused  a  guard  likewise  to  attend,  to 
hinder  and  keep  the  other  members  from  entering- 
into  the  house.  When  Lenthal,  the  old  speaker, 
with  forty  or  fifty  of  those  old  membera  spedfied 
in  the  declaration,  took  their  places  in  the  house, 
and  some  of  the  old  excluded  members  likewise 
got  in,  and  entered  into  debate  with  them  upon, 
the  matters  proposed,  the  house  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  aay :  and  then  better  care  was  taken, 
by  appointing  such  persons,  who  well  knew  all 
the  members,  to  inform  the  guards,  who  were, 
and  who  wne  no^  to  go  into  the  house.  By  this 
means  that  cabal  only  was  suffered  to  mter  wMch 
had  fint  formed  the  commonwealth,  and  fostered 
it  for  near  five  years  af^  it  was  bom.  So  that 
tbe  return  of  the  government  into  these  men's 
hands  again,  seemed  to  all  to  be  the  most  dismal 
change  that  could  hwpen,  and  to  puU  up  all  the 
hopes  of  the  king  by  the  roots;  ana  it  did  for  the 
present  make  so  deep  an  impresnon  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  that  when  an  overture  was  at  that  time 
made  from  Spain  to  make  the  duke  of  York  ad- 
miral of  his  galleys,  which  the  king  for  many  rea- 
sons suspended  ^ving  his  consent  unto,  the  chief 
servants  about  his  royal  highness  were  so  trans- 
ported with  the  proposition,  that  they  were  very 
much  troubled  that  their  master  made  not  all  the 
haste  that  was  possible  to  be  possessed  of  the 
dune;  and  enoeavoured  all  they  eouU  to  per^ 
nude  the  duke,  that  they  who  preruled  widi  the 
lung  not  to  g^ve  his  consent  were  hu  enemieB,  ud 
would  not  have  him  to  be  in  a  condiUon  in  which 
be  might  be  able  to  live  like  a  prince.  And  when 
in  discourse  the^  were  desired  to  consider,  that  if 
the  duke  went  into  Spain,  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  that  charge,  what  title  soever 
he  might  have  nven  to  him,  unless  he  chui^ged 
,  his  nutgion  and  became  catholic ;  «nd  whit  tho 
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consequcDce  of  that  might  be  in  England,  they 
were  BO  far  from  being  moved  with  the  argument, 
and  in  that  despair  m  ever  senng  Enghmd«  that 
thef  thought  the  religion  itf  it  not  worth  the  in- 
nsting  on. 

We  must,  for  the  better  observation  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  several  changes  in  the  government,  call 
this  congregation  of  men,  who  were  now  repos- 
sessed of  the  government,  by  the  style  they  cwled 
themselves,  the  parliament ;  how  far  soever  they 
were  from  being  one.  Hiey  resolved  in  the  first 
I^ace  to  vindicate  and  establish  their  own  autho- 
rity; which  they  could  not  think  to  be  firm,  whilst  { 
tbere  was  still  a  |notector,  or  the  name  of  spro-  i 
tector,  in  being,  and  ren^ng  in  WUtehall.  They  1 
wpointed  therefore  a  committee  to  go  to  Richard  I 
Cromwell,  and,  that  he  might  have  hope  they 
would  be  his  good  masters,  first  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  his  debts,  and  then  to  deuund  of  him, 
whether  he  acquiesced  in  the  present  government? 
He,  already  humbled  to  that  poverty  of  s{nnt  they 
cotdd  wish,  gave  the  committee  a  paper,  "in 
"  which,"  he  said,  "  was  contained  the  state  of 
**  his  debta^and  how  contracted;"  wluchamounted 
to  twenty-nine  thousand  nx  hundred  and  forty 
pounds. 

To  the  other  question,  his  answer  was  likewise 
in  writing;  "that  he  trusted,  his  carriage  and 
"  bdiaviour  had  manifested  Ms  acquiescence  in  the 
**  will  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  that  he  loved 
"  and  valora  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  much 
"  above  his  private  concernment ;  desiring  by  this, 
"  that  a  measure  of  his  future  comportment  might 
**be  taken;  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shotdd 
"  be  such  as  should  bear  the  same  witness ;  he 
"  having,  he  hoped,  in  some  degree  learned  rather 
'*  to  reverence  and  submit  to  the  hand  of  God, 
*'  than  be  unquiet  under  it :  that,  as  to  the  late 
"  providence  tnat  had  fallen  out,  however,  in  re- 
"  spect  to  the  psrticular  engagement  that  Lay  upon 
"  him,  he  could  not  be  active  in  making  a  change 
**  in  the  government  of  the  nations,  yet,  through  ' 
"*  the  goodness  of  God,  he  could  freely  acquiesce 
**  in  it  being  made ;  and  did  hold  himself  obliged, 
"  as  with  other  men  he  might  expect  protection 
**  ftoBk  the  ymstssA  government,  bo  to  donean 
"himself  witii  all  peaceahleness  under  it,  and 
**to  procnre,  to  the  uttermovt  of  his  power, 
"  that  all  in  whom  he  had  interest  should  do  the 

aame." 

Una  satisfied  them  as  to  Richard;  but  they 
were  not  without  apprehension  that  they  should 
find  a  more  refractorv  spirit  iu  his  brother  Harry, 
who  was  Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  and  looked  upon  as 
a  man  of  another  air  and  temper.  He  had  m  his 
exercise  of  that  government,  by  the  jollinese  of  his 
humour,  and  a  general  civility  towards  aU,  and 
very  particularly  obliging  some,  rendered  himself 
gr^ous  snd  popular  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
might  have  b^n  able  to  have  made  some  contests 
with  the  parliament.  But  as  soon  as  he  received 
an  order  from  them  to  attend  them  in  person,  he 
thought  not  fit  to  he  wiser  than  his  eld»  brother, 
and  came  over  to  them  even  sooner  than  th^ 
expected,  and  laid  his  commiarion  at  thdr  feet; 
wmch  thtnr  accepted,  and  put  the  government  of 
that  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Ludlow,  and  four 
other  commissioners. 

It  may  not  prove  ingrateful  to  the  reader,  in  this 
place,  to  entertain  him  with  a  very  pleasant  story, 
that  related  to  this  miserable  Ricmml,  though  [it 


happened]  long  afterwards;  because  there  will  not 
be  again  any  occasion  so  much  as  to  mention  him, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  relation.  Shortly 
after  ue  king's  return,  and  the  manifest  joy  that 
possessed  the  whole  kingdom  thereupon,  this  poor 
creature  found  it  necessary  to  transport  himself 
into  France,  more  for  fear  of  his  debts  than  of  the 
king;  who  thought  it  not  necessary  to  inquire 
after  a  man  so  long  forgotten.  After  he  had  lived 
some  years  in  Paris  untaken  notice  of,  and  indeed 
unknown,  living  in  a  most  obscure  condition  and 
disguise,  not  owning  his  own  name,  nor  having 
above  one  servant  to  attend  him,  he  thought  it 
necessary,  upon  the  first  nimour  and  apprehension 
that  there  was  like  to  be  a  war  between  England 
and  France,  to  quit  that  kingdom,  and  to  remove 
to  some  place  that  would  be  neutral  to  either 
patty ;  and  pitched  upon  Geneva.  Making  his 
way  tldther  by  Bourdeaux,  and  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  he  passed  through  Pezenas, 
a  verjr  pleasant  town  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Conu,  who  hath  a  fair  palace  there,  and,  being 
then  governor  of  Languedoc,  made  hia  reaicbnce 
in  it. 

In  this  place  lUchard  made  some  stay,  and 
walking  abroad  to  entertain  himself  with  the  view 
of  the  situation,  and  of  many  things  worth  the 
seeing,  he  met  with  a  person  who  wdl  knew  him, 
and  was  well  known  by  him,  the  other  having 
always  been  of  his  father*a  and  of  his  party;  so 
that  Uiey  were  glad  enoogh  to  find  themadves 
together.  The  other  told  him,  **  that  all  strangers 
"  who  came  to  that  town  used  to  w^t  upon  the 
"  prince  of  Conti,  the  governor  of  the  province; 
"  who  expected  it,  and  always  treated  straogers, 
"  and  particularly  the  English,  with  much  civmty : 
"  that  he  need  not  be  known,  but  that  he  himself 
"  would  first  go  to  the  prince  and  inform  him, 
"  that  another  English  gentleman  was  passing 
"  through  that  town  towards  Italv,  who  would  be 
"  glad  to  have  the  honour  to  kiss  nis  hands."  The 
pnnce  received  him  with  great  civility  and  grace, 
according  to  his  natural  custom,  and,  after  few 
words,  begun  to  discourse  of  the  afiurs  of  England, 
and  asked  manv  questions  concerning  the  king, 
and  whether  all  men  were  qniet,  ana  submitted 
obediently  to  turn;  which  the  other  answered 
briefly,  according  to  the  truth.  **  Well,"  said  the 
prince,  "  Oliver,  though  he  was  a  traitor  and  a 
"  viUun,  was  a  brave  fellow,  had  great  parts,  great 
"  courage,  and  was  worthv  to  command :  but  that 
"  Richsffd,  that  cozcomo,  co^um,  poltron,  was 
"  surely  the  basMt  fellow  alive.  What  is  become 
"  of  that  fool?  how  was  it  possible  he  could  be 
"  such  a  sot  ?"  He  answered,  "  that  he  was  be- 
"  trayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  and  who 
"  had  been  mostobUged  by  bis  father;"  so  being 
weary  of  his  visit,  qmckly  took  his  leave,  and  the 
next  morning  left  the  town,  out  of  fear  that  the 
prince  might  know  that  he  was  the  very  fool  and 
coxcomb  he  had  mentioned  so  kindly.  And  mthin 
two  days  after,  the  prince  did  come  to  know  who 
it  was  whom  he  had  treated  so  well,  and  whom 
before,  by  his  behaviour,  he  had  beUeved  to  be  a 
man  not  very  idad  iA  the  king's  restoration. 

Bfonk  from  Scotland  presented  his  obedience  to 
the  parliament,  and  the  assurance  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  army  under  his  command,  to  all  thar  deter- 
minations. The  navy  congratulated  their  retam 
to  the  sover^gn  power,  and  tendered  their  sub- 
missioa.  1^  ambassadors  who  were  in  the  town 
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quickly  receired  new  credeatiala>  and  then  had 
audience  from  them,  as  their  good  allies,  making 
all  the  profea<!ionB  to  them,  which  they  had  for- 
merly done  to  Oliver  and  Richard.  The  parliament 
coatunied  Lockhart  as  their  amhassador  in  France, 
u  a  man  who  could  heat  c^le  the  cardinal,  and 
knew  well  the  bowda  of  that  court.  Tlwy  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Sound,  to  mei&Ae  a  peace 
between  those  two  crowns,  being  resolved  to  de- 
cline aB  occasions  of  expense  abroad,  that  they 
might  the  better  settle  their  government  at  home. 
To  that  purpose  they  were  willing  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  with  Sp^  without  parting  with  any 
thing  that  had  been  taken  from  it,  which  would 
not  consist  with  their  honour.  That  they  might 
throughly  unite  their  fnends  of  the  army  to  them, 
they  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  to  pardon  all  their 
former  transgressions  and  tergiversations,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  parliament's  former 
dissolution,  and  of  all  the  mischief  which  had  fol- 
lowed. 

Now  there  appeared  aa  great  a  calm  as  ever, 
and  thdr  govemment  well  settled,  to  the  general 
content  «  Hcm  people,  who  testilied  the  same  br 
their  general  aodamationa,  and  likewise  by  parti- 
cular addresses.  And,  that  they  ought  be  sure  to 
be  liable  to  no  more  affronts,  they  would  no  more  ' 
make  a  general,  which  might  again  introduce  a 
single  person ;  the  thought  of  which,  or  of  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  towards  it,  they  most 
heartily  abhorred.  And  to  make  that  impossible, 
they  appointed  "  the  speaker  to  execute  the  office 
"  of  seneral,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  direct; 
"  and  that  all  commissions  should  be  granted  by 
*'  him,  and  sealed  with  their  own  seal;"  all  the 
seals  used  by  the  Cromwells  being  broken.  And 
accordingly  all  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
(for  the  speaker  was  admiral  as  well  as  general) 
delivered  up  thrar  commisaions,  and  took  new  ones 
in  the  form  that  was  prescribed.  So  tliat  now  they 
saw  not  how  their  empire  could  be  shaken. 

Bnt  these  men  had  not  sat  lonx  in  their  old 
places,  when  they  called  to  mind  now  thev  bad 
been  used  after  they  had  been  deposed,  the  re- 
proaches and  the  contempt  they  imderwent  from 
all  kind  of  people ;  but  above  all,  the  scoffs  and 
derision  they  suffered  from  the  king's  party,  when 
they  saw  them  reduced  to  the  same  levd  in  power 
and  authority.  And  though  the  smart  they  felt 
from  others  vexed  and  angered  them  aa  much,  yet 
they  were  content  to  suspend  their  revenge  towards 
them,  that  they  might  with  less  control  exercise 
their  tyranny  over  uie  poor  broken  cavaliers.  So 
they  made  a  present  order, "  to  banish  all  who  had 
"  ever  manifested  any  affection  to  the  kins,  or  his 
"  &ther,  twenty  miles  from  London ; "  ana  revived 
aU  those  orders  they  had  formerly  made,  and 
which  Cromwell  had  abcdished  or  forborne  to 
czecnte ;  by  which  many  persons  were  committed 
to  prisons  ror  offences  tney  thought  had  been  for- 
gotten. And  the  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings awakened  those  of  another  classis,  to  appre- 
hensions of  what  they  might  be  made  liable  to. 
The  soldiers  were  very  merry  at  th«r  new  general, 
and  thought  it  necessiury  he  should  march  with 
them  upon  the  next  adventure ;  and  the  officers 
thought  they  had  deserved  more  than  an  act  of 
indemnity,  lor  restoring  them  to  such  a  sove- 
reign^. In  a  word,  as  the  parliament  remembered 
how  ttiey  had  been  used,  bo  all  other  people  re- 
membered how  they  had  used  them,  and  could 


not  bring  themselves  to  look  with  rerovoce  upon 
those,  whom,  for  above  four  years  togetlwr,  tti^ 
had  derided  and  contemned. 

Tills  universal  temper  raised  the  spirits  again  of 
the  king's  friends,  who  found  very  many  of  those 
who  hu  heretofore  served  the  parliament,  and 
been  afterwards  disobliged  by  Cromwdl,  very  de- 
sirous to  enter  into  amity  with  them,  and  to  maks 
a  firm  conjunction  with  them  towanie  the  lung's 
reestablishment.  Those  members  of  the  long  par> 
Uament,  who,  after  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
were  by  violence  kept  from  the  house,  took  it  in 
great  indignation,  that  they,  upon  whom  the  stod 
violence  was  practised  afterwards,  which  they  had 
first  countenanced  upon  them,  should  not  restore 
them  being  now  restored  themselves,  and  were 
ready  to  embrace  anv  occasion  to  disturb  thdr  new 
governors ;  to  whicn  they  were  the  more  encou- 
raged by  the  common  discourse  of  the  soldiers } 
who  declared,  "  that,  if  there  were  any  commotioD 
"  in  the  kingdom,  they  would  go  no  farther  to 
"  suppress  it,  than  Lenthal  should  lead  them.** 

Mr.  Mordmnt,  who  had  so  lately  his  head  upm 
the  block,  was  more  active  than  any  man;  and 
was  so  wdl  tmsted  by  men  of  all  conditions,  upon 
courage  of  his  former  behaviour,  that  he  had 
in  truth  very  engagements  from  very  good 
men  in  roost  Quarters  of  the  kingdom, "  that  if 
"  the  king  would  assign  them  a  day,  and  promise 
"  to  come  to  them  after  they  were  embodied,  they 
*'  would  not  fiul  to  appear  at  the  day."  Where- 
upon, Mr.  Mordaunt  ventured  himself  to  come  in 
disguise  to  the  king  to  Bruseela,  to  give  him  a 
clear  account  how  ma  business  stood,  and  what 
probability  there  was  of  success,  and  likewise  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  forwardness  in  some  of 
thoee  upon  whom  the  king  most  relied,  to  encou- 
rage otner  men,  and  to  desire  that  his  maieatf 
would,  by  hun,  require  them  to  concur  widi  the 
rest.  It  iq>pe«^ed,  by  the  account  he  gave,  that 
there  were  ytsry  few  coimtiee  in  England,  where 
there  was  not  a  formal  undertaking  by  the  moflb 
powetfol  men  of  that  country,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  some  consideraUe  puce  in  that  coun^j 
and  if  any  of  them  succeeded,  the  opportumty 
would  be  fairer  for  the  king  to  venture  hia  own 
person,  than  he  yet  had  had,  or  than  he  was  like 
to  have,  if  he  suffered  those  who  were  now  in  th* 
government,  to  be  settled  in  it. 

That  which  was  best  digested,  and,  in  respect 
of  the  undertakers,  most  like  to  succeed,  was,  first 
the  surpriaal  and  possessing  of  L^ne,  a  maritime 
town,  of  great  importance  in  respect  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  ukewise  of  the  good  affection  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  parta  adjacent.  This  was  undertuen 
by  Uie  lord  Willou^hoy  of  Parham,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  sir  Horatio  Townsend : 
who,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  credit  in  uut  large  county  of  Norfolk,  was 
able  to  bring  in  a  good  body  of  men  to  possess  it. 
The  former  had  served  the  parliament,  and  was  in 
great  credit  with  the  presbyterians,  and  so  leas 
Sable  to  suspicion ;  the  latter  had  been  under  ago 
till  long  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  so  liable  to 
no  reproach  or  jealousy,  yet  of  very  worthy  princi- 
ples, and  of  a  noble  fortune ;  which  he  engaged 
very  frankly,  to  borrow  money ;  and  lud  it  out  to 
provide  arms  and  ammunition;  and  all  the  lung's 
friends  in  those  parts  were  ready  to  obey  those 
persons  in  whatsoever  they  undertook. 

Another  design,  which  was  looked  upon  as  ripe 
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too,  was  the  surprisal  of  Gloucester,  a  town  very 
advantageously  situated  upon  the  river  of  Sevenv 
that  would  have  great  influence  upon  Biistol  and 
Worcester ;  hoth  which,  persons  of  the  best  in- 
terest undertook  to  secure,  as  soon  as  Gloucester 
should  be  possessed ;  which  major  general  Massey, 
who  had  been  fonnerly  governor  uiereof,  and  de- 
fnuled  it  too  veil  agauist  the  kin^,  made  no  ques- 
tion be  should  be  able  to  do,  hanng  been  in  tibe 
town  ittcojftiito,  and  confcrnd  wiu  hie  fnende 
there^  and  Iain  concealed  in  the  adjacent  places^ 
till  the  day  should  be  appointed  for  tlw  executiiHi 
of  it ;  of  all  whidi  he  sent  the  king  an  account ; 
nor  did  there  appear  much  dlfficuky  in  the  point, 
there  bans  no  garrison  in  either  of'^the  places. 

The  lord  Newport,  Littleton,  and  oUier  gentle- 
men of  Shropshire,  were  ready  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  Sbrewshu^;  and,  for  the  making  that 
communicatioD  perfect,  sir  George  Booth,  a  per- 
son of  one  of  the  best  fortunes  and  interest  in 
Cheshire,  and,  for  the  memory  of  his  grandfather, 
of  absolute  power  with  the  presbvterians,  promised 
to  possess  hunself  of  the  city  ana  castle  of^Chester. 
And  sir  Thomas  Middleton,  who  had  likewise 
■erred  the  nvliament,  and  was  one  ^  the  best 
fifftone  ana  intoeat  in  North  Walo^  was  ready  to 
join  with  nr  George  Booth;  and  both  of  them  to 
unite  entirely  with  the  king's  party  in  iboat  parts. 
In  the  west,  Arundel,  Polurd,  Greenril,  and  the 
rest  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  h(^>ed  to  possess 
Flymoutb,  bat  woe  sure  of  £xet«.  Other  under- 
takings there  were  in  the  north,  by  men  very 
ready  to  venture  all  they  had. 

when  the:ldng  received  this  account  m  gross 
from  a  person  so  wdl  instructed,  whereof  he  had 
by  retail  received  much  from  the  persons  con- 
cerned, (for  it  was  another  circumstance  of  the 
looseness  of  the  present  goverrnneot,  that  messen- 
gers went  forward  and  backward  with  all  security,) 
and  likewise  found  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  that  tdl 
things  were  now  gone  so  fax  that  there  was  no 
retrMt,  and  thnefore  that  the  resoludon  was  gene- 
ral, diat,  though  any  discoverr  should  be  made, 
**  and  any  persoas  unprisonea,  the  rest  ironld 
**  woceed  as  soon  as  the  day  should  be  appointed 
*'  by  the  king,"  his  majesty  resolved  that  he  would 
adventure  his  own  jfenoa,  and  would  be  ready 
mcojfmto  at  Caktis  upon  such  a  day  of  the  month ; 
and  that  his  brother  the  duke  (tf  York  sIxMld  be 
likewise  there,  or  very  near,  to  the  end  that  from 
thence,  upon  Uie  intelligence  of  the  success  of  that 
day,  which  was  likewise  then  appointed,  they 
might  dispose  themselves,  one  to  one  place,  and 
the  other  to  another. 

There  was  in  this  conjuncture  a  verj-  unhappy 
accident,  which  did  do  much  harm,and  might  have 
done  mu^  more.  From  the  death  of  Oliver,  some 
«f  those  who  were  in  the  secretest  part  of  his 
affiura  discerned  evideutly,  that  theii  new  protector 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  harden;  uid  so 
tboDght  how  they  mwht  do  such  service  to  the 
king,  as  might  merit  from  him.  One  who  had  a 
part  in  the  office  of  secrecy,  [Mr.  Moraland,]  sent 
an  express  to  the  Idng,  to  mform  him  of  many 
particulars  of  moment,  and  to  give  him  some 
advices,  what  his  majesty  was  to  do ;  which  was 
reasonable  and  prudent  to  be  done.  He  sent  him 
word  what  persons  might  be  induced  to  serve 
him,  and  what  way  he  was  to  take  to  induce  them 
to  U,  and  what  other  persons  would  never  do  it, 
what  profefloonB  eoevor  they  might  make.  He 
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made  offer  of  his  service  to  his  mi^esty,  and  con- 
stantly to  advertise  him  of  whatsoever  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his 
fidelity  and  bis  usefulness,  he  advertised  the  king 
of  a  person  who  was  much  trusted  by  his  majesty, 
and  constantly  betrayed  him ;  "  that  he  had  re- 
"  cdved  a  large  pension  from  Cromwell,  and  that 
'-'  he  continufUly  gave  Thurbw  iiUelligence  ai  all 
"  that  he  knew;  but  that  it  was  with  so  great 
"  eireumapection.  that  he  waa  never  seen  in  his 
"  presence :  that  in  Ins  contract  he  had  promised 
'*  to  make  such  discOTenes,  as  should  prevent  any 
"  danger  to  the  state ;  but  that  he  would  never 
"  endanger  any  man's  lifie,  nor  be  produced  to 
"  give  in  evidence  agunst  any :  and  that  this  veir 
"  person  had  discovered  the  marquis  of  Orraond  s 
"  being  in  London  Uie  last  year,  to  Cromwell ; 
"  but  could  not  be  induced  to  discover  where  his 
"  lodging  waa ;  only  undertook  his  journey  should 
"  be  menectual,  and  that  he  should  quickly  re- 
"  tnm ;  and  then  they  might  take  him  if  they 
"  could ;  to  which  he  would  not  contribute."  To 
conclude,  his  majesty  waa  desired  to  trust  thia 
man  no  more,  and  to  give  his  friends  notice  of  it 
for  their  caution  and  indemnity. 

Hie  king,  and  they  who  were  moat  trusted  by 
him  in  hie  secret  transactitKia,  beBeved  not  this 
informaticm :  but  conduded  that  it  was  contrived 
to  amuse  him,  and  to  distract  all  his  affairs  by  a 
jealousy  of  those  who  were  intrusted  in  the  con- 
duct or  them.  The  gentleman  accused  [was  tax 
Richard  Willie ;  who]  had  from  the  b^^nning  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  given  testimony  of  his  duty 
and  allegiance,  and  was  universally  thought  to  be 
superior  to  all  temptations  of  infidelity.  He  waa 
a  gentleman,  and  was  very  well  bred,  and  of  very 
good  parts,  a  coiuage  eminently  known,  and  a 
very  good  officer,  and  in  truth  of  so  eenerfll  a  good 
reputation,  that,  if  the  king  had  professed  to  have 
any  doubt  of  his  honesty,  his  friends  would  have 
thought  he  bad  recdved  ill  infusions  without  any 
ground ;  and  be  bad  given  a  very  late  tesUmony 
of  his  sinceri^  by  concodiag  Uie  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  who  had  communicated  more  with  him, 
than  with  any  in  England,  during  lua  b^ng 
there.  On  the  other  side,  all  the  other  informa- 
Uons  and  advices,  that  were  sent  by  die  person 
[who  accused  himi,  were  very  important,  and 
could  have  no  end  ont  his  nuyesty*a  service ;  and 
the  offices  that  gentleman  offered  to  perform  for 
the  future  were  of  that  consequence,  that  they 
could  not  be  overvalued.  This  mtelligence  could 
not  be  sent  with  a  hope  of  setting  money ;  for  the 
present  condition  of  him  who  sent  it  was  so  good, 
that  he  expected  no  reward,  till  the  king  should 
be  enabled  to  give  it;  and  he  who  was  sent  in  the 
errand  was  likewise  a  genUeman,  who  did  not 
look  for  the  charges  of  his  Joum^:  and  how 
could  it  have  been  Known  to  Cromwell,  that  that 
peraon  had  been  trusted  by  the  marauis  of  Ormond, 
if  he  had  not  discovered  tt  himself) 

In  tlua  peqileidty,  hia  maiesty  would  not  pre* 
sently  depart  from  ms  coofiwnce  in  the  gentieman 
accused.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  confessed 
himself  mnch  satisfied  in  the  information  he  had 
received;  acknowledged  the  great  service;  and 
made  all  those  {nonuses  which  were  necessaiy  in 
such  a  case ;  only  frankly  declared,  "  that  nothing 
"  could  convince  him  of  the  infidelity  of  that  gen- 
"  tleman,  or  make  him  withdraw  his  trust  from 
"him,  bat  the  evidence  of  his  handwriting;  which 
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was  well  known."  This  messenger  no  sooner 
returned  to  London,  but  another  was  despatched 
with  all  that  manifestation  of  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  before  informed,  that  there  remained  no 
more  room  to  douht.  A  great  niunber  of  his  let- 
ters were  sent,  whereof  the  character  was  well 
known;  and  the  intelligence  communicated  was 
of  such  things  as  were  known  to  very  few  besides 
that  person  himself. 

One  thing  was  obsenred  throughout  the  whole, 
that  he  nenr  commnoicated  any  thing  in  which 
ihm  waa  a  necessity  to  name  any  man  who  was 
(tf  the  kiog's  party,  and  had  been  always  so  re- 
puted. Bnt  what  was  undertaken  by  any  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  or  by  any  who  had  been 
Bgttnat  the  king,  was  poured  out  to  the  life. 
Ainongst  those,  he  gave  mformation  of  Massey's 
derign  upon  Gloucester,  and  of  his  being  con- 
cealeid  in  some  place  near  the  same.  If  at  any  time 
he  named  any  who  had  been  of  the  king's  party, 
it  was  chiefly  of  them  who  were  satisfied  with  what 
the^  had  done,  how  little  soever,  and  resolved  to 
adventure  no  more.  Whereupon  very  many  were 
imprisoned  in  several  places,  and  great  noise  of 
want  of  secrecy  or  treachery  in  the  king's  coun- 
cils; which  reproach  fell  upon  those  who  were 
about  the  person  of  the  kti^. 

It  was  a  new  perplexity  to  the  king,  that  he 
knew  not  by  wlut  means  to  communicate  tins 
treache^  to  Us  fiiends,  lest  the  discovery  of  it 
might  likewise  come  to  light ;  wtuch  must  riun  a 
person  of  merit,  and  disappoint  his  majesty  of  that 
■ervice,  which  must  be  of  huge  moment.  In  this 
conjuncture,  Mr.  Mordaunt  came  to  Brussels,  and 
informed  his  majesty  of  all  those  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  posture  bis  ftiends  were  in,  which 
are  mentioned  before;  and  amongst  the  other  or- 
ders he  desired,  one  was,  that  some  message  might 
be  sent  to  that  knot  of  men,  (whereof  the  accused 
person  was  one,)  "  who,"  he  said,  "  were  princi- 
"  paUy  trusted  by  his  majesty,  and  were  ul  men 
"  of  honour,  but  so  wary  and  incredulous,  that 
*'  others  were  much  discouraged  by  their  cold- 
"  IW88 :"  and  therefore  wished,  "  that  they  might 
'*  be  quickened,  and  required  to  concur  with  the 
"  moatfbrward."  Hereupon  the  king  asked  him, 
what  ^  thought  of  such  a  one,  naming  the  person : 
Mr.  Mordannt  answered,  "it  was  of  him  they 
"  complained  principally ;  who,  they  thought,  was 
"  the  cause  of  all  the  wariness  in  the  rest ;  who 
*'  looked  upon  him  not  only  as  an  excellent  officer, 
"  but  as  a  prudent  and  discreet  man ;  and  there- 
"  fore,  for  the  most  part,  all  debates  were  referred 
"  to  him ;  and  he  was  so  much  givsa  to  objections, 
"  and  to  raising  difficulties,  and  making  things 
"  nnpracticable,  that  most  men  had  an  unwilling- 
"  ness  to  make  any  proposition  to  him."  The 
king  asked  him,  "  whether  he  had  any  suspicion 
"  of  his  want  of  honesty  f"  The  other  answered, 
"  that  he  was  so  far  from  any  such  suspicion, 
"  that,  though  he  did  not  take  Imn  to  be  his  friend, 
"  W  reason  of  the  many  disputes  and  contradic- 
'*  turns  fimjuentiy  between  them,  he  would  put 
**  his  life  into  his  band  to-morrow." 

It  was  not  thoi^t  reasonable,  that .  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt should  return  into  England  with  a  confi- 
dence in  this  man;  and  tWefore  his  majesty 
freely  told  him  all  he  knew,  but  not  the  way  by 
which  he  knew  it,  or  that  he  had  his  very  let- 
ters in  his  own  htmd,  which  would  qnickly  have 
Ascovered  how  he  came  by  them ;  and  the  kin; 


charged  him  "  no  farther  to  communicate  with 
"  that  person,  and  to  give  his  Mends  such  cau- 
"  tion,  as  might  not  give  a  greater  disturbance  to 
"  his  afiairs,  by  raisii^  new  factions  amongst 
"  them,  or  provoke  him  to  do  more  mischief, 
"  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  do."  But  for  all 
this  there  was  another  expedient  found ;  for  by 
the  time  Mr.  Mordaunt  returned  to  London,  the 
person  who  gave  the  king  the  advertisement,  out 
of  his  own  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  the  ill  con- 
sequence of  that  trust,  caused  papers  to  be  posted 
up  in  seroral  ^ces,  by  which  aU  persons  were 
warned  not  to  look  upon  such  a  man  (who  waa 
named)  as  faithful  to  the  king,  but  as  one  who  be- 
trayed all  that  he  was  trusted  with;  which  in 
the  general  had  some  eflfect,  though  many  worthy 
men  still  continued  that  intimacy  with  him,  and 
communicated  mth  him  all  they  knew  to  be 
resolved. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  June  that  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt lefl  Brussels,  with  a  resolution  that  there 
should  be  a  general  rendezvous  throughout  Eng- 
land of  all  who  would  declare  for  the  king,  upon 
a  day  named,  about  the  middle  of  July;  there 
being  commissions  in  every  county  directed  to  six 
or  seven  known  men,  with  authority  to  them  to 
choose  one  to  command  in  chief  in  that  county, 
till  they  should  make  a  conjunction  with  other 
forces,  who  had  a  snperior  ccnnmiaaion  from  the 
king.    And  thme  commissioners  had  in  Aeir 

,  hands  plenty  of  comnussions  under  the  king's 
hand,  for  regiments  and  governments,  to  distribute 
to  such  as  they  judged  fit  to  recmve  them;  which 
was  the  best  model  (how  liable  soever  to  exception) 

i  that,  in  so  distracted  a  state  of  affairs,  could  be 

I  devised. 

{  The  king,  as  is  said,  resolved  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  be  at  Calais ;  which  resolution  was  kept 
with  so  great  secrecy  at  Brussels,  tliat  his  majesty 
had  left  the  town  before  it  was  suspected  ;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  it  was  as  little  known  whither 
he  was  gone  ;  there  being  as  much  care  taken  to 
have  it  conc^ed  from  being  known  in  France,  as 
in  England.  Therefore,  as  the  king  went  out  in 
the  morning,  so  the  duke  of  York  went  out  in  the 
afternoon,  another  wa^ :  his  highne8B*B  motion 
being  iritbout  any  auspidon,  or  notice,  by  reason 
of  his  command  in  tne  army.  The  king  went 
attended  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  (who  was  the  guide,  being  welt  acquainted 
with  the  frontiers  on  both  sides,)  and  two  or  three 
servants,  all  mcognito,  and  as  companions ;  and 
BO  they  found  thdr  way  to  Calais ;  where  they 
stayed.  The  duke  of  York,  with  four  or  five  cn 
his  own  menial  servants,  and  the  lord  Langdale, 
who  desired  to  attend  his  highness,  went  to  Bou- 
logne; where  he  remained  with  equal  privacy; 
and  they  corresponded  with  each  other. 

The  afilairs  in  England  had  no  prosperous  as- 
pect; every  post  brought  news  of  many  persons  of 
honour  and  quality  committed  to  several  prisons, 
thiongfaoot  the  kiiwdom,  before  the  An  appmnted; 
which  did  not  terrify  the  rest  The  &j  itself  waa 
accompanied  mth  very  unusual  weatner  at  that 
seasonof  the  year,  being  the  middle  of  July.  The 
night  before,  there  had  been  an  excessive  rmn, 
which  continued  all  the  next  day,  with  so  terrible 
a  cold  high  wind,  that  the  winter  had  seldom  so 
great  a  storm :  so  that  the  persons  over  England, 
who  were  drawing  to  their  appointed  rendesvous, 
wore  mudi  diamayed*  and  met  with  many  cross 
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acddents;  lome  miatook  the  place,  and  went 
some  whither  eUe,  others  went  where  they  aho^ 
be,  and  were  weary  of  ezpecting  thosei^  Bbcmld 
have  been  there  too. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  when  Massey 
was  going  for  Gloucester,  a  troop  of  the  army  be- 
set the  house  where  he  was,  and  took  him  prisoner ; 
and  putting  him  before  one  of  the  troopers  well 
guarded,  they  made  haste  to  carry  him  to  a  place 
where  he  might  be  secure.  But  that  tempestuous 
night  had  so  mnch  of  good  fortune  in  it  to  him, 
that,  in  the  darkest  ^art  of  it,  tlw  tawip  marching 
down  a  very  steep  lull,  with  woods  on  both  ndes, 
he,  either  by  his  activity,  or  the  connivance  of  the 
soldier,  who  was  upon  the  same  horse  with  him, 
found  means,  that,  in  the  steepest  (Mf  the  descent, 
they  both  fell  from  the  horse,  and  he  disentangled 
himself  from  the  embraces  of  the  othn',  and,  being 
strong  and  nimble,  got  into  the  woods,  and  so 
escapied  out  of  their  nandi,  thon^  bis  design  was 
broken. 

Of  all  the  enterprises  for  the  seizing  upon 
strong  nlaces,  only  one  succeeded ;  which  was , 
that  unoerlaken  by  sir  George  Booth  j  all  the  rest 
failed.  The  lord  Willoughby  of  I^rham,  and  sir 
Horatio  Townsend,  and  moat  of  their  friends,  were 
apprehended  before  the  day,  and  made  prisoners, 
most  of  them  upon  fj^neral  sospidoni,  as  men  able 
to  do  hurt.  Oidy  wi  Georae  Booth,  being  a  per- 
son of  die  beat  quality  and  lortnne  of  that  county, 
ofthcwe  who  had  never  been  of  Uie  king^s  .party, 
came  into  Chester,  with  such  persons  as  he  thought 
fit  to  take  with  him.  the  night  before:  so  toat 
though  the  tempestuousness  of  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning,  had  the  same  effect,  as  in  other 
places,  to  break  or  disorda:  the  rendezvous,  that 
was  appointed  within  four  or  five  miles  of  that 
city,  yet  sir  George  being  himself  there  with  a 
good  troop  of  horse  he  brought  with  him,  and 
finding  others,  though  not  in  the  number  he  look- 
ed for,  he  retired  with  those  he  had  into  Cheater, 
where  his  party  was  atroM  enough:  and  sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  having  kept  his  rendezvous, 
came  thidier  to  him,  and  brought  strength  enough 
with  him  to  keep  diose  parts  at  their  devotion, 
and  to  suppress  aU  there  who  had  inclination  to 
oppose  them. 

Then  they  pnblished  their  declaration^  rather 
agunst  those  who  called  tbemselves  the  parliament, 
and  usurped  the  government  by  ^e  power  of  tlM 
army,  than  owning  directly  Uie  king's  interest; 
and  desiring  well  aSected  men  of  all  conditions, 
especially  tne  ci^  of  London,  to  join  with  ^em, 
in  order  to  the  calling  a  free  parliament,  for  settling 
the  government  of  die  nation  in  church  and  state, 
to  the  determinations  whereof  they  would  willingly 
submit,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  with  those  ei- 
preasions,  which  they  knew  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  presbyterians;  but  giving  all  counte- 
nance and  reception,  and  all  ima^able  assurance 
to  the  king's  party,  who  had  all  direction  from  the 
ki^to  concnr  and  to  unite  themselves  to  them. 

What  diaappmntments  soever  there  were  in 
other  places,  the  fame  of  this  atfion  of  these  two 
gentlemen  raised  the  sfurits  of  aU  men.  Tbey 
who  were  at  libeifr  renewed  their  former  dengns; 
and  they  who  conld  not  promise  tiiemMlves  j^Kes 
j/  Prepared  themselves  to  march  to  Chester, 
if  sir  Georf^e  Booth  did  not  draw  nearer  with  his 
army;  which  in  truth  he  meant  to  have  done,  if 
the  eppointmoita  which  had  been  made  had  been 
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observed.  But  when  he  heard  that  aU  odier 
plaon  failed,  and  of  the  multitude  of  persons  im- 
jnisoned,  upon  whose  assistance  he  most  depended, 
he  was  in  great  apprehension  that  he  had  begun 
the  work  too  soon;  and  though  his  ntmibers  in- 
creased every  day,  he  thought  it  best  to  keep  the 

SDst  he  was  m,  till  he  knew  what  was  like  to  ba 
one  elaewhere. 

Thia  fire  was  kindled  in  a  place  which  the  par- 
liament least  suspected ;  and  therefore  they  were 
the  more  alarmed  at  the  news  of  it ;  and  ^ew  it 
would  spread  fiu,  if  it  were  not  quickly  quenched; 
and  dicy  had  now  too  bomi  use  of  thrar  army,  in 
which  tner  bad  not  confidence.  There  were  many 
officers  whom  they  had  much  rather  trust  than 
Lambert;  but  there  was  none  they  thought  could 
do  thrir  biumess  so  well :  so  they  made  choice  of 
him  to  march  widi  such  troops  as  he  liked,  and 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  to  suppress  thia  new 
rebellion,  which  they  saw  had  many  friends.  Thw 
had  formerly  sent  for  two  regiments  out  of  Ireland, 
which,  they  knew,  were  devoted  to  the  republi- 
can interest,  and  those  they  appointed  Lam^rt  to 
join  with.  He  undertook  the  charge  very  willingly, 
being  desirous  to  renew  his  credit  with  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  loved  to  be  under  lus  command* 
be<»use,  though  he  was  strict  in  discipline,  ha 
provided  well  for  them,  and  was  himself  luBve 
upon  any  acUon.  He  cared  not  to  takean^thing 
with  him  diat  might  hinder  his  march ;  wluch  be 
resolved  aho^  be  wcj  smft,  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  enemy  m  numbers.  And  he  lUd 
piafcw  incredible  haste;  so  that  nr  George  Booth 
found  he  was  within  less  than  a  day's  march,  be- 
fore he  thought  he  could  have  been  half  the  way. 
Sir  George  himself  had  not  been  acqnainted  with 
the  war,  and  the  officers  who  were  with  him  were 
not  of  one  mind  or  humour ;  yet  all  were  desirous 
to  fight,  (the  natural  infirmity  of  the  nation,  which 
coula  never  endure  the  view  of  an  enemy  without 
engaging  in  a  battle,)  and  instead  of  retiring  mto 
the  town,  which  they  might  have  defended  against 
a  much  greater  army  than  Lambert  had  with  him, 
longer  than  he  could  stay  before  it,  they  marched 
to  meet  him ;  and  were,  after  a  short  encounto', 
rout«l  by  him,  and  totally  broken :  so  that,  the 
next  day,  the  gates  of  Chester  were  opened  to 
Lambert ;  sir  Geoi^  Booth  himself  making  his 
flight  in  a  disguise;  but  he  was  taken  upon  the 
the  way,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Lambert  prosecuted  the  advantage  he  had  g(^ 
and  marched  into  North  Wales,  whither  mr 
Thomas  Middl^n  was  retired  with  his  troops  to 
a  strong  castle  of  his  own ;  and  he  thought  neither 
the  man,  nor  the  place,  were  to  be  left  b^nd  him. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  for  one  man  to  oppose  the 
whole  kingdom,  where  all  other  persons  appeared 
subdued.  And  therefore,  after  a  day  or  two  mak- 
ing show  of  reostance,  Middleton  acceded  such 
conditions  as  he  could  obtain,  and  sunered  his 
goodly  house,  for  the  strength  of  the  situation,  to 
be  pulled  down. 

This  success  put  an  end  to  all  endeavoors  of 
force  in  England;  and  the  army  had  noticing  to 
do  bnt  to  make  idl  pawns  prisoncn  whose  looks 
they  did  not  like;  so  that  all  prisons  in  Engluid 
were  filled ;  whilst  the  pariiament,  exalted  with 
their  conquest,  consulted  what  persons  they  would 
execute,  and  how  they  should  confiscate  the  rest; 
by  means  whereof,  itigcv  made  no  doiUit  they  should 
destroy  all  seeds  of  Inture  insurrectiona  on  the 
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beball  of  tbe  king,  most  of  the  nobility  being  at 
present  in  custody.  And  they  resolved,  if  other 
eridence  was  wanting,  that  their  suspicion  should 
be  Aor  connction. 

When  the  Idng  came  to  Calais,  vbere  he  received 
accomitt  evety  day  frran  Eng^d  of  what  was 
tnmsacted  there,  as  he  waa  much  troubled  with 
the  news  he  received  daily  of  the  imprieonment  of 
his  friends,  so  he  was  renved  with  the  fame  of  sir 
George  Booth's  being  possessed  of  Chester,  and 
of  the  conjunction  between  him  and  Middleton. 
They  were  reported  to  be  in  a  much  better  pos- 
ture than  in  truth  they  were;  vnA  the  expectation 
of  some  appearance  of  boops  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yot^efaire,  stood  fair;  whereupon  the  king  resolved  I 
to  go  lumeelf  to  some  other  part  of  France,  from  i 
whence  he  might  securely  transport  himself  into 
those  parts  of  England,  from  whence,  with  least 
hasard,  he  might  join  himself  with  the  troops 
which  were  in  anne  for  him,  and  eo  went  to  the 
coast  (tf  Bretagne. 

The  duke  ot  Tork  lenudned  at  Boulogne,  to 

Xet  some  appearance  (tf  arms  in  Kent  anoEssez ; 
h  was  still  prondsed,  as  Boon  as  the  army 
should  be  drawn  nirtber  from  London.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, his  royal  highness  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  confer  with  his  old  friend  marshal  Tu- 
renne;  who  verjr  frankly  assigned  htm  some 
troops ;  and  likewise  provided  vessels  to  transport 
diem,  if  an  opportunity  had  invited  him  to  an 
engagement  in  any  probable  enterprise ;  and  this 
with  so  much  generosity  and  secrecy,  that  tbe  , 
cardinal  should  nave  had  no  notice  of  the  prepa-  \ 
ration,  till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  tbe  effect ' 
thereof.    But  it  pleased  God,  that,  whilst  hie 
highneBS  was  providing  for  his  longed  for  expe- 
dition, and  when  tbe  kin^,  after  his  visiting  St. 
Mdoes,  was  at  Rochdle,  m  hope  to  find  a  conve- 
niency  for  lus  transportation,  the  fatal  news  ir- 
rived  in  dl  parts  of  the  defeat  f£  sir  George 
Booth,  and  of  die  total  and  entire  snppresrion  of  j 
an  lund  of  opposition  to  tiie  power  of  the  parlia-  i 
ment ;  which  seemed  now  to  be  in  as  absolute 
possession  of  tbe  government  of  the  three  nations, 
as  ever  Cromwell  had  been. 

Struck  with  this  dismal  relation,  they  had  no- 
fluDg  to  do  but  to  make  what  haate  they  could 
back  to  Brussels,  and  were  obliged  to  use  more 
than  ordinary  caution  to  get  themselves  out  of 
France  again,  where  they  could  not  be  found  with 
safety.  The  duke  fj£  York,  being  much  nearer, 
came  thither  firsts  and  shortly  after  the  king  re- 
turned, less  dejected  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected-^mn  the  extreme  despair  of  hia  condition, 
jwiuned  a  resolution  he  had  formerly  taken,  to 
make  a  Jonm^  himself  to  the  borders  of  Spain, 
to  solicit  mrae  powerfiil  supplies;  the  two  chief 
unuiBters  of  the  two  crowns  bdng  there  met  at 
this  time.  And  indeed  his  majes^  preferred  any 
peregiination  before  the  neglect  he  waa  sure  to 
find  at  Brussels,  and  the  dry  looks  of  the  Span- 
iards there;  who  were  broken  into  so  many  fac- 
tions amongst  themselves,  that  the  government  was 
hardfy  in  a  state  to  subsist ;  and  the  marquis  of 
Canacena  and  don  Alonzo  had  such  an  influence 
npon  the  counsels  at  Madrid,  that  don  Juan  re- 
ceived orders  without  delay  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  to  lea\'e  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
marquis  of  Carracena ;  which  don  Juan  very  un- 
willingly obeyed ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
a  pass  to  go  through  France,  he  left  tlu>se  prm'tnces. 


and  made  bis  journey  through  that  kingdom 
towards  Madrid.  He  was  a  person  of  a  small 
stature,  but  well  made,  and  of  great  vivacity  in  his 
looks ;  his  parts  very  good,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, in  fsmcf  and  judgment.  And  if  he  had 
not  been  restrained  by  his  education,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  pride  and  forms  of  a  Spanibb  breed- 
ing, wtttch  likeinse  disposed  him  to  laziness  and 
taking  lus  music,  he  waa  capable  of  any  great  em- 
ployment, and  would  have  discharged  it  well. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened,  that,  as  it 
was  new,  administered  new  hopes  to  raise  the 
king's  spirits;  and  for  men  to  exercise  their 
thoughts  on  with  variety  of  conjectures.  TTie  war 
bad  now  continued  between  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  for  near  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  Christianity, 
and  in  sfrite  of  all  the  interposition  and  mediation 
of  most  of  tbe  princes  of  Europe ;  a  war  wantonly 
entered  into,  withont  the  least  pretence  of  right 
and  justice,  to  comply  irith  the  pride  and  humour 
of  tbe  two  faronritea  oi  the  crowns,  (besides  the 
natural  ammonty,  wUch  will  always  be  between 
the  two  nations,)  idio  would  try  the  mastery  of 
Aeir  wit  and  invention,  at  the  chai^  of  their 
mastm*  treasure,  and  the  blood  of  their  subjects, 
against  all  the  obligations  of  leagues  and  alliances ; 
a  war  prosecuted  mAj  for  war's  sake,  with  all  the 
cktnmistances  of  fire,  sword,  and  rapine,  to  the 
consumption  of  millions  of  treasure,  and  millions 
of  lives  of  noble,  worthy,  and  honest  men,  only  to 
unprove  the  skill,  and  mystery,  and  science  of 
destruction.  All  which  appeared  the  more  unna- 
tural and  tbe  more  monstrous,  that  this  seemed 
to  be  effected  and  carried  on  by  the  power  of  a 
brother  and  sister  agiunst  each  other,  (for  half  the 
time  had  been  spent  in  the  r^ncy  of  the  queen 
of  France)  when  thev  both  loved,  and  tendered 
each  other's  good  and  happiueBs,  as  tbe  best  bn^ 
ther  and  mater  ought  to  do. 

It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  barba- 
rous CTud  war,  which  the  queen  mother  had  loi^ 
and  passionately  desired  in  vain.  But  now  being 
more  struck  in  years,  and  troubled  with  the  infirm- 
ities of  a^,  and  the  young  kiiuf  being  of  yeaTR 
ripe  to  many,  and  tbe  infanta  of  Spain  bei^  in 
tl^t  and  all  other  respects  the  most  competent 
match  for  him,  which  would  be  the  best,  and  was 
the  only  expedient  to  procure  a  peace,  her  majesty 
resolved  to  employ  all  her  interest  and  authority 
to  bring  it  to  pass ;  and  knowing  well,  all  her 
desires  could  produce  no  effect,  if  she  had  not  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  cardinal,  she  proposed  it 
to  him  with  all  the  warmth  and  all  the  concernment 
such  a  subject  required;  conjuring  him  "by  all 
"  the  good  officea  she  had  perunmea  towards  hiib, 
'*  that  be  would  not  only  consent  to  it,  but  take  it 
"  to  heart,  and  put  it  mto  such  a  way  of  nego- 
"  ciation,  that  it  might  arrive  at  the  issue  ^e 
"  desu^d." 

The  cardinal  used  all  the  arguments  he  could, 
to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  desiring  it  at  this 
time ;  "  that  it  would  not  be  for  her  majesty's 
"  service ;  nor  was  he  able  to  bear  the  reproach, 
"  of  being  the  instrument  of  making  a  peace,  at  a 
"  time  when  Spain  was  reduced  to  those  straits, 
"  that  it  could  no  longer  resistitbe  victorious  arms 
"  of  France ;  that  they  could  not  fail  the  next 
"  summer  of  being  possessed  of  Brussels  itself, 
'■  and  then  they  should  not  be  long  without  the 
"  rest  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  therefore. 
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"  at  this  time,  to  propow  a  peace,  wliich  mtut 
"  disappmnt  them  of  so  gnra  a  conqueet,  would  not 
'*  only  be  very  uigrateful  to  the  anay,  but  incenae 
"  all  good  Frenchmen  against  and  againat 
**  her  majesty  herself." 

The  queen  was  not  diverted  from  her  purpose 
hj  those  arguments ;  hut  proposed  it  to  the  king, 
and  prosecuted  it  with  the  cardinal,  that,  as  him- 
self confessed  to  his  intimate  friends,  he  was  ne- 
ceintated  either  to  consent  to  it,  or  to  hare  an 
imcondlaUe  breach  widi  her  majeatjr;  which  his 
fCratitode  wmild  not  anSer  him  to  choose;  and 
thweupon  heyieUsdj  and  don  Antonio  Fimentel 
from  Madrid,  and  mmuinir  de  I^ronns  from 
France,  so  '.n^ciated  this  last  winter  in  both 
courts,  both  incognito,  making  several  journies 
backward  and  forward,  and  with  that  effect,  Uut, 
by  iba  end  of  the  winter,  it  was  pubfiafaed,  there 
would  be  a  treaty  between  the  two  crowns,  and 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  this  year 
1659,  the  two  favourites,  cardinal  Mazarine  and 
don  Lewis  de  Haro,  would  meet,  and  make  a 
treaty  both  for  the  peace  and  the  maniage.  And 
the  marshal  de  Grammont  was  srat  from  the  Ung 
to  demand  the  infanta,  whc^  when  he  came  to 
Alcovendas,  a  place  within  two  leagues  of  Madrid, 
left  his  train  there,  and  rode  as  by  post  only,  with 
a  valet  de  chambre,  and  alighted  at  the  palace, 
and  went  presently  up  to  the  king  to  demand  the 
in&nta  j  and  so  tetuned  to  Alcovendas,  and  af- 
terwards made  his  entry  as  ambassador. 

Hie  cardinal  was  the  sooner  induced  to  this 
pea(%  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  England.  The 
death  of  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  hu  concerted 
many  things  to  come,  had  moch  perplexed  him ; 
yet  Uie  succession  of  Richard,  under  the  advice  of 
the  same  persons  who  were  trusted  by  his  father, 
pleased  him  well.  But  then  the  throwing  him 
out  with  such  circumstances,  broke  all  his  mea- 
smiee.  He  could  not  foi^et  that  the  parliament, 
that  now  governed,  were  the  very  same  men  who 
had  eluded  all  his  application,  appeared  ever  more 
inclined  to  the  Spanish  side,  and  had,  withont  any 
colour  of  provocation,  and  when  he  beheved  they 
stood  fiur  towards  France,  taken  the  French  fleet, 
wben  it  could  not  bnt  have  relieved  Dunkirk; 
1^  which  diat  town  was  delivered  up  to  the  Spa- 
niard. He  knew  well,  that  Spain  did,  at  tnat 
instant,  use  all  the  underhand  means  they  could 
to  make  a  peace  with  them ;  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, that  the  parliament  would  afiect  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  war,  at  so  vast  a  charge  both  at 
sea  and  land ;  but  that  they  would  rather  foment 
the  divisions  in  France,  and  endeavour  to  unite 
the  prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Hugonots ;  which 
wonld  make  a  concussion  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
he  should  then  have  cause  to  repent  the  having 
pot  Dunkirk  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  These 
reflecUons  disturbed  him,  and  disposed  him  at  last 
to  believe,  that,  met  and  above  the  benefit  of  gra- 
tifying the  c^ieeD,  he  should  best  provide  for  the 
seenn^  of  nancQ,  and  of  himself  by  making  a 
peace  witb  Spun. 

However,  be  was  not  so  sore  of  brii^iinff  it  to 
pass,  as  to  provoke  or  n^lect  England,  jliere- 
fore  he  renewed  all  the  promises,  he  had  formerly 
made  to  Oliver,  agun  to  Lockhart,  (who  was  the 
ambassador  now  of  the  republic,)  "  uiat  he  would 
**  mevtsi  meikA  a  peace  without  the  consoit  and 
**  indunmi  of  Ei^land;"  and  very  eamestfy  de- 
nied him,  and  wilt  to  that  purpose  to  the  parlia- 


ment, that  he  mk;ht  be  at  the  treaty  with  him, 
that  so  they  might  still  consult  what  would  be 
best  for  their  joint  interest,  from  which  he  would 
never  separate;  insinuatinff  to  him,  in  broken 
and  half  sentences,  "  that  though  the  treaty  was 
"  necessary  to  satisfy  the  oueen,  there  were  so 
"  many  difficulties  in  view,  tnat  he  had  litUe  hops 
"  c^a  peace :"  and,  in  truth,  many  sober  men  did 
not  believe  the  treaty  would  ever  produce  a  peace: 
for,  besides  the  great  advantages  which  France  bad 
gotten,  and  that  it  could  not  be  imagined  that 
Spain  would  ever  consent  to  the  rdinquishing  all 
tooee  important  jilacee  to  the  French,  which  mey 
bad  then  in  dieir  hands  by  conquest,  (the  usual 
effect  of  peace  bong  a  restitution  of  all  places 
taken  in  the  war;  wmch  France  would  never  per- 
mit,) there  were  two  particulars  which  it  was  hard 
to  find  any  expedient  to  compose,  and  which,  not- 
withstandu^  all  the  preparations  made  by  de 
Lyoniu  and  Fimentel,  were  entirely  reservea  for 
the  treaty  of  the  two  favourites ;  both  sides  hav- 
ing, with  great  obetinacy,  protested  agaiuRt  the 
departing  from  the  resolution  they  had  taken. 

The  two  particulars  were  those  concerning  Por- 
tugal, and  the  prince  of  Cond^.  There  could  not 
be  a  greater  engagement,  than  France  had  made 
to  Portugal,  never  to  desert  it,  nor  to  make  a 
peace  withont  providing  that  tiat  king  should 
quietly  enjoy  his  government  to  him  and  his 
poatcnty,  without  beinj^  in  the  least  d^ree  sub- 
ject to  the  yoke  of  Spam.  And  Spain  was  prin- 
cipally induced  to  buy  a  peace  upon  hard  terms, 
tluit  it  nlight  be  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  of  Por- 
tugal; which  thejr  always  reckoned  they  should 
be  able  to  dowithm  one  year;  if  they  had  no  other 
enemy  upon  them ;  and  they  would  never  value 
any  peace,  if  that  were  not  entirely  left  to  them, 
and  disclaimed  by  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prince  of  Cond^  had  the 
king  of  Spain's  word  and  obligation,  by  the  most 
solemn  treaty  that  could  be  entered  into,  that  be 
wonld  never  conclude  a  peace  without  including 
him,  and  all  who  adhered  to  him,  not  only  to  a 
full  restitution  to  their  honours,  offices,  and 
estates,  but  with  some  fertfaer  recompense  for  the 
preat  service  he  had  done;  which  was  very  great 
indeed:  and  nobody  believed,  that  the  caidinal 
would  ever  consent  to  the  restoration  of  that 
prince,  who  had  wrought  him  so  many  calami- 
ties, and  brought  him  to  &e  Inink  of  destrtwtion. 
With  these  HI  presages,  great  preparations  were 
made  for  this  treaty,  and  the  time  and  the  place 
were  agreed  on,  when  and  where  the  two  great 
favourites  should  meet.  Fuentarabia,  a  place  in 
the  Spanish  dominions,  very  near  the  borders  of 
France,  the  same  place  where  Francis  the  First 
was  deliTOred,  after  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Spain,  was  agreed  upon  for  their  interview;  a 
little  river  near  that  place  parting  both  the  king- 
doms; and  a  littie  building  of  boards  over  it 
brought  the  two  favourites  to  meet,  without 
other  of  their  gdng  out  of  Ins  mast^s  domi- 
mons. 

The  fione  of  this  treaty  had  yielded  varie^,  and 
new  matter  to  the  long  to  consider.  Both  crowns 
had  made  the  contention  and  war  that  was  be- 
tween them,  the  only  ground  and  reason,  vhj 
they  did  not  give  him  that  assistauce,  which,  in  a 
case  BO  nearly  relating  to  themselves,  ha  might 
wdl  expect;  and  both  had  made  many  profes- 
sioiu,  that,  when  it  should  please  God  to  rdsaae 
5T 
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them  from  that  war,  they  would  msnifeit  to  the 
world,  that  ther  took  the  king's  case  to  be  their 
own :  BO  that  hia  majesty  might  very  reasonably 
promise  himself  some  advantage  and  benefit  from 
this  peace,  and  the  world  could  not  but  expect, 
that  he  would  have  some  ambassador  present  to 
soUcit  on  his  behalf.  There  were  so  many  diffi- 
culties to  find  a  fit  person,  and  so  many  greater 
to  d^ray  the  exjpense  of  an  ambassador,  that  his 
majesty  had  at  first  resolved  to  find  himself  pre-  ! 
sent  in  that  treaty;  which  resolution  he  kept  very  ' 
private,  though  he  was  shortly  after  eonflnned  in 
It  by  a  letter  from  sir  Harry  Benaet ;  b^  wUch 
he  was  informed,  "  that  he  speaking  with  don 
**  Lewis  about  his  journey  to  Fuentarabia,  and 
*'  asking  him  whether  he  would  ffive  him  leave  to 
"  wait  on  him  thither,  don  Lewis  answered,  that 
"  he  should  do  well  to  be  present ;  and  then 
"  asked  him,  why  the  king  himself  would  not  be 
"  there ;  and  two  or  three  days  after,  he  told  him, 
*'  that  if  the  king,  with  a  very  light  train,  came 
"  incognito  thither,  for  the  place  could  not  permit 
"  them  to  receive  him  in  state,  after  the  great 
"  difficulties  of  the  treaty  were  over,  he  would  do 
**  all  he  could  to  induce  the  cardinal  to  concur  in  i 
"  what  might  be  of  convenience  to  his  majesty/* 
Hie  Ung  nad  before  resolved  to  have  a  verv  little 
train  with  him,  suitable  to  the  treasure  he  had  to 
defray  his  expenses,  and  to  make  lus  whole  jour- 
ney incognitOf  and  not  to  be  known  in  any  place 
dirough  which  he  was  to  pass.  But  he  was 
troubted  what  he  was  to  do  with  reference  to 
France,  through  which  he  was  necessarily  to 
make  his  journey.  How  much  incognito  soever 
he  meant  to  travel,  it  might  be  necessary  against 
any  accident  to  have  a  pass ;  yet  to  ask  one,  and 
be  refused,  would  be  worse  than  going  without 
one.  Though  he  expected  much  less  from  the 
nature  and  Itindness  of  the  cardinal,  than  from 
the  sincerity  of  don  Lewis  de  Haro,  yet  the 
former  was  able  to  do  him  much  more  good  than 
the  latter;  and  therefore  care  was  to  be  taken 
that  he  might  have  no  cause  to  find  himself  neg- 
lected, and  that  more  dq[Mrading  upon  Spain  might 
not  irreconcile  France. 

To  extricate  himself  oat  of  these  perplezitiee, 
his  majesty  had  written  to  the  queen  bis  mother, 
to  enta^t  her,  "  as  of  herself,  to  desire  the  cardi- 
"  nal's  advice,  whether  it  would  not  be  fit  for  the 
"  king  to  be  present  at  the  treaty ;  that  she  nugfat 
"  send  his  majesty  such  counsel  as  was  proper : 
"  if  he  thought  wul  of  it,  she  might  then  propose 
"  such  passes,  as  should  seem  reasonable  to  her." 
Her  majesty  accordingly  took  an  opportunity  to 
ask  the  question  of  the  cardinal;  who,  at  the  very 
motion,  told  her  very  warmly,  "  that  it  was  by  no 
"  means  fit;  and  that  it  would  do  the  king  much 
"  harm ;"  and  afterwards,  recollecting  himself,  he 
wished  the  queen  "  to  let  the  king  know,  that  he 
"  should  rely  upon  him  to  take  care  of  what  con- 
"  cemed  him ;  which  he  would  not  fail  to  do,  as 
"  soon  as  he  ^seemed  Uut  the  treaty  would  pro- 
**  dace  a  peace."  Her  majesty  acquiesced  with 
tins  profesuon,  and  sent  the  king  word,  how  kind 
the  cardinal  was  to  him ;  but  would  by  no  means 
that  his  majesty  should  think  of  undertaking  such 
a  journey  nimself ;  nor  did  the  queen  imagine 
that  the  king  would  ever  think  of  it  without  a 
pass,  and  the  cardinal's  approbation. 

When  his  majesty  had  received  this  account 
from  hia  mother,  he  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 


think  of  a  pass.  Nor  would  he  dqurt  from  his 
former  resolution ;  and  when  he  was  fully  adver- 
tised  that  the  favourites  were  met,  and  computed 
that  they  were  well  entered  upon  their  treaty,  in 
the  very  entrance  into  which  they  concluded  a 
cessation  of  arms,  so  that  all  was  quiet  in  Flan- 
ders in  the  month  of  July,  the  kin^,  attended  only 
by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  Damd  O'Neile,  and 
two  or  three  other  servants,  together  wi^  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  (though  sir  Hany  Bennet  had  before 
informed  the  lung,  that  don  Lewis  de  Haro  had 
particularly  deurra  he  would  not  brii^  that  ecvl 
with  him;  whose  onnpany  y^  in  respiect  of  his 
Umgnage,  the  king  beheved  wouhl  be  very  conve- 
nient to  him,)  lus  majesty  left  Brussels  imeogfiitot 
being  in  truth  not  kiiown  there  to  he  gone  till 
many  days  after.  He  had  indeed  now  more  rea- 
son than  ever  to  conceal  himself  in  his  journey, 
and  really  to  apprehend  bong  stopped  if  he  were 
discovered ;  and  therefore  was  not  to  go  about  by 
Paris,  or  any  of  those  roads  where  he  had  been 
heretofore  known ;  yet  he  aUowed  himself  the 
more  time,  that  he  might  in  his  compass  see 
those  parts  of  France  where  he  had  never  been 
before,  and  indeed  give  himscdf  all  the  pleasure 
and  divertisement,  that  such  a  journey  would  ad- 
mit of.  To  that  purpose  he  appointed  the  earl  of 
Bristol  to  be  the  guide;  who  knew  most  al  France, 
at  least  more  tlun  any  body  else  did;  and  who 
alwaj^  delighted  to  go  out  of  theway;  and  Daniel 
O'Neile  to  take  care  that  they  always  fared  well 
in  their  lodgings ;  for  which  province  no  man 
was  fitter,  fhus  they  wlueled  about  by  Lyons 
into  Lan^pedoc,  and  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  varieties  in  the  Journey,  that  they  not  enough 
remembered  the  end  of  it,  t^ing  Hbm  infDrmation 
of  the  progress  in  the  treaty  from  the  inteUigenoe 
th^  met  with  in  the  way. 

When  they  came  near  Toulouse,  they  found 
that  the  French  court  was  there,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  decline.  However  the  king,  going 
himself  a  nearer  way,  sent  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond thither,  to  infrnm  himself  of  the  true  state 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  n«et  hia  majesty  again  at  a 
plaee  appointed,  that  was  the  direct  way  to  Fuen- 
taratna.  The  marquia  went  alone  mtlnut  a  ve> 
vant,  that  he  might  be  the  less  suspected;  and 
whoi  he  came  to  Toulouse,  be  was  informed  from 
the  common  discourse  of  the  court,  that  the  trea^ 
was  upon  the  matter  concluded,  and  that  the 
cardinal  was  expected  there  within  less  than  a 
week. 

It  was  very  true,  all  matters  of  difficulty  were 
over  in  less  time  than  was  conceived  possible, 
both  parties  equally  desiring  the  marriage,  which 
could  never  be  without  the  peace.  The  cardinal, 
who  had  much  the  advantage  over  don  Lewis  in 
all  the  faculties  necessary  for  a  treaty,  excepting 
probity  and  punctuality  in  observing  what  he  pro- 
mised, had  used  alt  the  arts  imaginable  to  induce 
don  Lewis  to  yield  both  in  the  point  of  PtHtunl, 
and  what  related  to  the  [ffince  of  Gond^  and  nis 
party.  He  enlarged  upon  **  the  desperate  estate 
"  in  which  Fhmders  was ;  and  that  they  could 
"  possess  themselves  entirely  of  it  in  one  cam- 
"  paign ;  and  thereforo  it  might  easily  be  con- 
"  eluded,  that  nothing  but  the  qneen's  absoltlta 
"  authority  could  in  such  a  conjuncture  have  dis- 
"  posed  the  king  to  a  treaty ;  and,  he  hoped,  that 
"  she  should  not  he  so  ill  requited,  as  to  he  oblwed 
*'  to  break  the  traa^,  or  to  obfige  the  kmg  her 
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"  aon  to  consent  to  what  was  indispensably 
"  agunst  his  honour :  that  if  he  should  recede 
"  from  the  interest  of  Portugal,  no  prince  or 
"  state  would  hereafter  enter  into  alliance  with 
"  him :  that  though  they  were  bound  to  insist  to 
'*  have  Portugal  included  in  the  peace,  jet  he 
*'  would  be  contented  that  a  long  truce  might  be 

made,  and  all  acts  of  hostihty  forborne  for  a 
"  good  number  of  years,  which,,  be  said,  was  ne- 

ceasary  for  Spain,  that  they  might  recover  the 
"  iatigue  of  the  long  war  they  had  sustained,  be- 
"  fore  they  entered  into  a  new  one :  if  thcr  would 
"  not  consent  to  thid,  then  that  Portugal  should 
"  be  left  out  of  the  peace,  and  Spain  at  liberty  to 
"  prosecute  the  war,  and  France  at  the  same  tune 
"  to  assist  Portugal,  which,  he  said,  in  respect  of 
"  the  distance,  they  should  never  be  able  to  ad- 
"  minister  in  such  a  prop(Hrtion  as  would  be  able  to 
"  preserve  it  from  their  conquest ;"  not  without 
inunuatiou,  "  that,  so  they  might  not  renounce 
"  t^e  promise  they  had  made,  they  would  not  be 
"  over  solicitous  to  perform  it.    As  to  the  prince 

of  Cond£,  that  the  catholic  king  was  now  to 

look  upon  France  as  the  dominion  of  his  son  in 
*'  law,  and  to  be  inherited  by  his  grandson,  and 
**  therefore  he  would  consider  what  peril  it  might 
"  bring  to  both,  if  the  prince  of  Cond^  were  re- 
"  stored  to  his  greatnesa  in  that  kingdom,  who 
"  only  could  disturb  the  peace  of  it,  and  whose 
"  ambition  was  so  restless,  that  they  could  no 

longer  eojoy  peace,  than  whilst  he  was  not  in  a 
"  condition  to  interni[A  it"  ITie  cardinal  told 
him,  in  confidence,  of  several  indignities  offered 
by  the  prince  of  Cond^  to  the  person  of  the 
queen,  of  which  her  brother  ought  to  be  very 
sensible,  and  which  would  absolve  him  from  any 
en^pwement  he  had  entered  into  with  that  prince; 
which  he  would  never  have  done,  if  his  majesty 
had  been  fully  informed  of  those  rude  transgres- 
sions.   And  therefore  he  besought  don  Lewis, 

that  the  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  king  and 
"  the  queen  would  be  possessed  of  by  this  peace 
"  and  marriage,  might  not  be  clouded,  and  even 
"  rendered  disconsolate,  by  their  being  bound  to 
**  behold  a  man  in  their  presence,  who  had  so 
"  (rften,  and  with  so  much  damage  and  disdain, 
"affronted  them  both;  but  that  the  peace  of 
"  France  might  be  secured  by  that  prince's  bong 
**  for  ever  restrained  from  living  in  it; 
"  bong  provided  for,  whatsoever  his  catholic  ma> 
"  jesty  should  require  in  ready  monej,  or  pen- 

sioDB,  to  enable  the  prince  to  live  in  his  just 
**  splendour  abroad,  should  be  consented  to." 

Don  Lewis  de  Haro  was  a  man  of  great  tem- 
per, of  a  aaDow  complexion,  hypochondriac,  and 
never  weary  of  hearing ;  thought  well  of  what  he 
was  to  say;  what  he  wanted  in  acutenees  he  made 
tip  in  wariness,  and  though  he  might  omit  the 
saying  somewhat  he  had  a  good  occasion  to  say, 
he  never  said  any  thing  of  which  he  had  occasion 
to  repent.  He  had  a  good  judgment  and  under- 
■tanding,  and  as  he  was  without  any  talent  of 
ibetoric,  so  he  was  very  well  able  to  defend  l^msdf 
flxMn  it.  He  told  the  cardinal,  "  that  he  knew 
'*  well  his  master's  afUrs  needed  a  peace  wi^ 

France ;  and  that  the  accomjdishing  this  mar- 
"  riage  was  the  only  way  to  attain  it :  that  the 
"  marria^  was  the  best  and  the  most  honourable 
"  in  Chnstendom,  and  ought  to  be  equally  de- 
"  sired  on  both  aides }  that  his  cathohc  majesty 
**  was  sennble  of  his  own  age,  and  the  infinuties 


"  which  attended  it ;  and  desired  nothing  more 
"  than  that,  before  his  death,  he  might  see  thia 
"  peace  and  thia  marriage  finished,  aod  made  per- 
"  feet;  and  that  he  was  weU  content  to  purchase 
"  the  former  at  any  price,  but  of  bis  nonour ; 
"  which  was  the  only  thing  he  preferred  even  be- 
"  fore  peace :  that  for  Portugal,  the  groundless 
"  rebeUion  there  was  so  well  known  to  all  the 
"  world,  that  be  should  not  go  to  his  grave  in 
"  peace,  if  he  should  do  any  thing  whicn  might 
"  look  like  a  countenance,  or  concession  to  that 
"  title,  that  was  only  founds  u^n  treason  and 
"  rebelhon ;  or  if  he  should  omit  the  dtnng  anv 
**  thing  that  might,  with  God's  Uesain^,  of  which 
"  he  could  not  doubt,  reduce  diat  kmgdom  to 
"  their  duty,  and  his  obedience :  that  bis  resolu- 
"  tion  was,  as  soon  as  this  peace  should  be  con- 
"  eluded,  to  apply  all  the  force  and  all  the  trea- 
"  sure  of  his  dominions,  to  the  invasion  of  Por- 
"  tugal ;  which,  he  hoped,  would  be  sufficient 
"  speedily  to  subdue  it ;  and  was  a  great  part  of 
"  the  fruit  be  promised  himself  from  this  peace; 
"  and  therefore  he  would  never  permit  any  thing 
"  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  might  leave  France 
"  at  hbertv  to  assist  that  war :  that  the  catholic 
"  king  had  done  all  he  could,  both  by  don  Anto- 
"  nio  I^mentel  and  monsieur  de  Lyonne,  that  his 
"  most  Christian  majesty  mi^ht  know  bis  unal- 
"  terable  resolution  in  the  point  of  Portugal,  and 
"  irith  refierence  to  the  prince  of  Cond^,  beCue  he 
I "  consented  to  treat;  and  that  he  would  never 
' "  depart  from  what  he  had  declared  in  either : 
I  "  that  he  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of 
I  "Gondii  by  which  he  had  engaged  himself 
I "  never  to  desert  his  interest,  nor  to  make  a 
I  "  peace  without  providing  for  his  fiill  restitution 
"  and  reparation,  and  of  those  who  had  run  his 
"  fortune,  and  put  themselves  under  his  protec- 
"  tion :  that  the  prince  had  performed  all  he  had 
"  undertaken  to  do,  and  had  rendered  very  great 
"  service  to  his  catholic  majesty ;  who  would  not 
"  only  rather  lose  Flanders,  but  his  crown  Uke- 
"  wise,  than  fail  in  any  particular  which  he  was 
"  bound  to  make  good  to  the  prince and  there- 
fore he  desired  the  cardinal  "to  acquiesce  in  both 
"  these  particulars,  firom  which  he  should  not 
"  recede  in  a  tittle ;  in  others,  he  would  not  have 
"  the  same  obstinacy.** 

IVhen  the  cardinal  finmd  Uiat  all  his  art  and 
doqueoce  w«e  lost  upon  don  Lewis's  want  of 
pohteness;  and  that  he  could  not  bend  him  in 
the  least  degree  in  either  of  these  important  par- 
ticulars, he  resolved  they  should  pay  otherwise 
for  their  idol  honour  and  punctuahty;  and  after 
he  had  brought  him  to  consent  to  the  detention 
of  all  the  places  they  had  taken,  as  well  in  Luxem- 
bourg, as  Flanders,  and  all  other  provinces,  bj 
which  they  dismembered  all  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions in  those  parts,  and  kept  themselves  nearer 
neighbours  to  the  Hollanders,  than  the  other  de- 
sired they  should  be,  he  compelled  them,  though 
a  thing  very  foreign  to  the  treaty,  to  deliver  the 
town  of  Juuers  to  the  duke  of  Newburgh,  with- 
out the  pB3rment  vi  any  money  iat  what  they  had 
laid  out  upon  the  fbrtincationsi  which  th^  could 
otherwise  claim.  It  la  very  true,  that  town  did 
belong  of  right  to  tbe  duke  Newburgh,  as  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  which  was  descended  to 
him.  But  It  is  as  true,  that  it  was  preserved  by 
Spun,  from  bnng  possessed  by  the  Hollanders 
many  years  before,  and      trea^  to  remain  m 
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to  meet*  of  whidi  he  bad  no  notice,  he  said  m  the 
couistoiy,  "that  he «u  sun  that  cardinal  Maza- 
"  rise  woold  not  nudu  a  peace."  Don  Lewia  was 
ghd  that  thore  waa  no  other  olgection  agunit  it; 
and  80  all  the  company  made  themsdves  merry  at 
the  pope's  char^ 

When  the  marquis  of  Ormond  discovered  by 
the  infonnation  he  received  at  Toulouse,  that  the 
treaty  was  so  near  an  end,  he  made  all  possible 
haste  to  the  place  the  king  had  appointed  to  meet 
at,  that  his  majesty  mi^t  lose  no  more  time. 
When  he  came  thither,  he  found  nobody  ;  which 
he  imputed  to  the  usual  delays  in  their  journey ; 
and  stayed  one  whole  day  in  expectation  of  them; 
but  then  concluded  that  they  wwe  ^one  forward 
some  other  way,  and  so  thought  it  his  huaiiMSB  to 
hasten  to  Foentarabia,  whore  ha  heard  nothing  of 
the  king.  Sir  Harry  Bennet  was  in  great  pa>- 
plexity,  and  oomtdained,  very  reaaonaUy,  that  the 
king  neglected  his  own  business  in  such  a  con- 
juncture, the  benefit  whereof  was  lost  by  his  not 
coming.  Don  Lewis  seemed  troubled,  that  the 
king  had  not  come  thither,  whilst  the  cardinal 
and  he  were  tt^ether.  The  treaty  was  now  con- 
cluded ;  and  though  the  cardinal  remained  still  at 
hie  old  quarters  on  the  French  side,  under  some 
indisposition  of  the  gout,  yet  he  and  don  I^wia 
were  to  meet  no  more.  But  don  Lewis  waa  the 
less  tronbl^  that  the  king  bad  not  come  sooner, 
because  he  had  found  the  cardinal,  as  often  as  he 
had  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  king,  vary 
cold,  and  reserved;  and  he  had  magnified  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  and  seemed  to  think  Ida 
majesty's  htmcfl  deqieratej  and adviaed  doa  I«wi8 
"  to  be  wary  bow  he  embarked  lumsdf  in  an  aibir 
"  that  had  no  foundation;  and  that  it  was  ratiier 
*'  time  for  all  cathoUca  to  unite  to  the  breaking 
"  the  power  and  intmst  of  the  heretical  party, 
"  wherever  it  was,  than  to  strengthen  it  by  re- 
"  storing  the  king,  except  he  woold  become  ca- 
"  tholic/'  And  it  is  beUeved  by  wise  men.  that, 
in  that  treaty,  somewhat  was  agreed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Protestant  interest;  and  that,  in  a 
short  time,  there  wonld  have  been  much  done 
against  it  both  in  France  and  Germany,  if  the 
measures  they  had  there  taken  had  not  been 
shortly  broken. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  treaty,  Lockhart 
had  been  at  Bayonne,  and  freqnenUy  ocuuulted 
with  the  cardinal,  and  waa  by  him  brought  to  dmi 
Lewis  tmee  or  thrice,  where  they  apoke  of  the 
mnttial  benefit  that  would  redonnd  to  both,  if  a 
mace  were  eettled  between  Spain  and  En^and. 
Bat  the  cardinal  treated  Lockhart  (who  waa  m  aU 
other  occasions  too  hard  for  him)  in  anch  a  man- 
ner, that,  till  the  peace  was  upon  the  matter  con- 
cluded, he  did  leally  believe  it  would  not  be 
made,  (as  appeared  by  some  of  his  letters  from 
Bayonne,  which  fell  into  the  king's  hands,)  and  to 
the  last  he  was  persuaded,  that  England  should 
be  comprehended  in  it,  in  terms  to  its  satisfac- 
tion. 

'Hie  kiiig,  the  next  dav  after  he  had  sent  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  to  Toulouse,  received  infor* 
matiott  upon  the  way,  that  the  treaty  was  abso- 
lutely ended,  and  that  don  Lewis  waa  retained  to 
Madrid;  to  which  giving  credit,  he  eoncluded, 
that  it  would  be  to  no  pnrpoaa  to  prosecute  Ui 
journey  to  Fnentarabia;  and  tfaerefbn  waa  eenly 
persuaded  the  earl  of  Bristol  to  take  the  neer- 
est  way  to  Madrid,  by  entering  into  Spain  ea  soon 
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their  handa,  till  they  ahoold  leceiTB  aatisfiurtion 
for  all  thdr  diibursements.  After  winch  tim^ 
they  erected  the  citadel  there,  and  nuich  mended 
the  fortifications.  And  this  dependnux  and  ex- 
pectation had  kept  tiiat  prince  fast  to  all  the 
Spanish  interest  m  Germany:  whereas,  by  the 
wresting  it  now  out  of  their  hands,  and  frankly 
giving  It  up  to  the  true  owner,  they  got  the 
entire  devotion  of  the  duke  of  Newburgh  to 
France,  and  so  a  new  Mend  to  strengthen  their 
alliance  upon  the  Rhine,  which  was  before  incon- 
venient eoough  to  Spain,  by  stopping  the  resort 
of  any  German  succours  into  Flanders.  And  if 
at  any  time  to  come  the  French  shall  purchase 
Juliers  from  the  duke  of  Newburgh,  as  upon 
manv  accidents  he  may  be  induced  to  part  with 
it,  they  will  be  possessed  oi  the  most  advanta- 
ffeous  post  to  mdhtate  their  enterprises  upon 
liege,  or  Cologne,  or  to  diatorb  the  Htdknoers 
in  Maestricht,  or  to  sdze  upon  Aquiwrane,  an 
imperial  town;  and,  indeed,  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Christendom. 

For  Portugal,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should 
not  be  any  mention  of  it  in  the  whole  treaty, 
which  the  French  ingenuity  thought  could  never 
be  called  renouncing  it ;  though  there  were  other 
articles  so  binding,  that  they  could  not  only  not 
send  them  any  reuef  or  assistance,  but  that  re- 
Btrained  them  from  sending  any  ambassador  to 
them,  or  receiving  one  from  them. 

To  the  prince  of  Cond^  all  things  ware  yielded 
which  had  been  insisted  on ;  and  full  recompense 
made  to  such  of  his  party  as  could  not  be  restored 
to  thdr  offices;  as  prendoit  Viole,  and  some 
others :  yet  don  Lewis  would  not  ngn  the  treaty, 
till  he  haid  sent  an  express  to  the  prince  of  Gond^ 
to  inform  him  of  all  the  partienlara,  and  had  re- 
cdved  his  full  approbation.  And  even  then,  the 
king  of  Spun  caused  a  great  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  him,  that  he  might  discha^  all  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  in  Flanders,  and  reward 
his  officers,  who  were  to  be  disbanded ;  a  method 
France  did  not  use  at  the  same  time  to  their  pro- 
selytes, but  left  Catalonia  to  their  king's  chastise- 
ment, without  any  provision  made  for  don  Josepho 
de  Margarita,  and  others,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal contrivers  of  those  disturbances;  and  were 
left  to  eat  the  bread  of  France;  where  it  is  admi- 
nistered to  them  very  sparingly,  without  any  hope 
of  ever  sedng  their  native  country  again,  except 
they  make  thor  way  thither  1^  fommting  a  new 
rebellion. 

When  all  tidnge  were  emchided,  and  the  en- 
grossments preparii^,  the  cardinal  came  one 
morning  into  don  I^iris's  chamber  with  a  sad 
countenance;  and  told  him,  "they  had  lost  all 
"  their  pains,  and  the  peace  could  not  be  con- 
"  chidea."  At  which  don  Lewis,  in  much  disturb- 
ance, asked  "  what  the  matter  was  ?"  The  cardinal 
very  composedly  answered, "  that  it  must  not  be ; 
"  that  they  two  were  too  good  catholics  to  do  anv 
"  thing  agunst  the  pope's  infalHbihty,  which 
**  would  be  called  in  question  by  this  peace ;  since 
"  his  holiness  had  declared,  that  there  would  be 
*'  no  peace  made;"  as  indeed  he  had  done,  after 
he  had,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  pontificate, 
laboured  it  for  many  years,  and  found  himself 
■till  deluded  by  the  car^nal,  who  had  yet  pro- 
mised him,  that,  whn  the  season  was  ime  for  it, 
be  should  have  the  sole  power  to  conclude  it;  so 
that  when  he  Juard  that  the  two  fiivourltea  were 
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ae  they  coald ;  preauming  that  the  marqmB  of  Or- 
mond  would  quickly  conclude  whither  they  were 
gone,  and  follow  hie  majesty.  With  this  resolu- 
tion»  and  upon  this  intelligence,  they  continued 
tbeiT  ionrney  till  they  came  to  Saragoasa,  the  me- 
tropous  of  the  kingdom  of  Anagon.  H««  they 
received  advertieement,  that  the  treaty  was  not  folly 
condiided,  and  that  <ton  Lewis  remained  still  at 
Fuentarabia.  This  was  a  new  perplexity ;  at  lut 
they  resolved,  that  the  kin^.  and  the  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, who  had  still  a  mind  to  Madrid,  should  stay 
at  Saragossa,  whilst  O'Ndle  ahould  go  to  Fuenta- 
rabia, and  return  with  direction  whM  course  they 
were  to  steer. 

Don  Lewis  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond  were 
in  grcst  confusion  with  the  apprehension  that 
Bome  ill  accident  had  befallen  the  king,  when 
Jhlr.  O'Neile  arrived,  and  informed  them  oy  what 
accident  and  misinteUigence  the  king  had  re- 
Mdved  to  go  to  Madrid,  if  he  had  not  been  better 
infinmed  at  Sar^cossa;  where  he  now  ranained, 
till  he  ahould  receiire  farther  advice.  Don  Lewis 
was  in  all  the  disturbance  imaginable,  when  he 
heard  the  relation :  he  concluded  that  this  was  a 
trick  of  the  earl  of  Bristol's;  that  be  held  stune 
intelligence  with  don  Juan,  and  intended  to  carry 
the  king  to  Madrid,  whilst  he  was  absent,  with  a 
purpose  to  affront  him,  and  in  hope  to  transact 
somewhat  without  his  privity.  Tney  were  now 
to  save  and  to  borrow  all  the  money  they  could,  to 
de&ar  the  expenses  which  must  be  shortly  made 
for  toe  interview,  marriage,  and  delivery  of  the 
in£Emta,  and  all  tMs  must  be  spent  upon  the  king 
of  England's  entry  and  entertunment  in  Ma- 
drid ;  for  a  king  incogmto  was  never  heard  of  in 
Spain.  The  marriage  wu  concluded,  and  now 
another  yomi^  unmarried  king  must  be  received, 
.  and  caressed  in  that  court;  wm:h  would  occarion 
mneh  discourse  both  in  Spain  and  France.  AU 
these  things  his  melancholy  had  made  him  re- 
volve, nor  did  he  conceal  the  trouble  he  endured, 
from  the  nurqnia  of  Ormond  and  sir  Harry  Ben- 
net;  who  Bsnned  him,  "that  all  that  was  past 
**  was  by  mere  mistake,  and  without  any  purpose 
to  decline  him,  upon  whose  Mendship  alone  the 
"  king  absolutely  depended and  unaertook  po- 
sitively, "  that  aa  soon  as  his  majesty  shoiild  be 
"  informed  of  his  advice,  he  would  make  all  the 
*■  haste  thither  he  could,  without  thought  of  doing 
**  any  thing  else :"  which  don  Lewis  deured  might 
be  effected  as  soon  aa  was  possible :  ho  O'Neile 
returned  to  Sungossa,  and  nis  majest]^  without 
deL^,  made  hia  journey  from  thence  toFnentara- 
bia,  with  ae  mncfa  e^iedition  as  he  conld  use. 

Ihe  king  was  received  accordixuf  to  ^  £^nnish 
mode  and  generoo^,  and  treated  wiUi  the  same 
respect  ana  reverence  that  could  be  shewed  to  his 
catholic  majesty  himself,  if  he  had  been  in  that 
place.  Don  Lewie  delivered  all  that  could  be 
said  from  tiie  king,  his  master ;  "  how  much  be 
"  was  troubled,  that  the  condition  of  his  afiairs, 
"  and  the  neceBsity  that  was  upon  him  to  make 
"  shortly  a  long  journey,  would  not  permit  him 
*'  to  invite  liis  majesty  to  Madrid,  and  to  treat 
"  him  in  that  manner  that  was  suitable  to  his 
"  grandeur :  that  having  happily  concluded  the 
^*  peace,  he  had  now  notbii^i;  so  much  in  hia 
"  thoughts,  BB  how  he  might  be  able  to  give  or 
"  procure  such  assistance  as  hia  majesty  stood  in 
"  need  of;  and  that  he  should  never  be  destitute 
'*    any  thing,  that  hie  power  and  inteiert  could 
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"  help  him  to."  Don  Lewis  for  himself  made  all 
those  pmfesnons  wMdi  could  possibly  be  expwted 
from  him.  He  confessed,  "that  there  was  no  pro- 
vision  made  in  the  treaty  thi^  the  tvo  crowns 
"  would  jointly  assist  his  majesty;  but,  thi^  he 
**  bdieved  the  cardinal  would  he  ready  to  perform 
«  bU  good  offices  towards  him ;  and  that,  for  his 
"  own  particular,  bis  mnesty  should  receive  good 
"  testimony  of  the  proiomid  veneration  he  had 
"  for  him/' 

Don  Lewis  intimated  a  wish,  that  hia  majesty 
could  yet  have  some  conference  with  the  cardmal ; 
who  was,  aa  is  said,  still  within  distance.  Where- 
upon the  king  sent  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to 
visil  him,  and  to  let  him  know,  that  his  maiesty 
had  a  desire  to  come  to  bim,  that  he  mi^ht  nave 
some  conference  with  bim,  and  receive  his  coun- 
sel and  advice.  But  the  cardinal  would  b^  no 
means  admit  it;  said,  "it  would  administer 
*'  unseasonable  jealousy  to  the  parliament,  with- 
"  out  any  manner  oS  benefit  to  the  lung.*'  He 
made  many  larae  professions,  wliicb  he  could  do 
well,  of  hia  affection  to  the  king;  desired,  "  he 
"  would  have  patience  till  the  marriage  should  be 
"  over,  which  would  be  in  the  next  spring ;  and 
"  till  then  theur  miyeaties  must  remam  in  those 
"  parts  :  but,  as  soon  as  that  should  be  despatch- 
"  ed,  the  wbote  court  would  return  to  Paris ;  and 
"  that  he  would  not  be  long  there,  before  he  gave 
"  the  king  some  evidence  of  his  kindness  and 
"  respect."  Other  answer  than  this  the  marquis 
eoiUd  not  obtain. 

After  his  majesty  had  stayed  as  long  aa  he 
thought  convement  at  Fuentarabia,  (for  he  knew 
well  that  don  Lewis  was  to  return  to  Madrid  be- 
fore the  king  of  Spain  could  take  any  resolution 
to  bunn,  or  order  his  own  journey,  and  that  he 
stayed  tiiere  only  to  entertun  his  majesty,)  he 
discerned  tJuit  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
return  to  Flanders;  where,  he  was  assured,  bia 
reception  ahould  be  better  tiian  it  had  been.  So 
he  aeclared  his  resolution  to  begin  his  return  on 
such  a  day.  In  the  short  time  of  his  stay  there, 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  according  to  his  excellent  ta- 
lent, which  seldom  failed  nim  in  any  exigent, 
from  as  great  a  prejudice  as  could  attend  any 
man,  had  wrought  himself  so  much  into  the 
good  graces  of  all  the  Spaniards,  that  don 
Lewis  was  willing  to  take  him  with  him  to  Ma- 
drid, and  that  ne  should  be  received  into  the 
service  of  his  catholic  majesty,  in  such  a  mpvince 
as  should  be  worthy  of  him.  So  that  nis  ma- 
jesty had  now  a  leas  train  to  return  with,  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  Daniel  O'Neile,  and  two  or 
three  servants. 

Don  Lewia,  with  a  million  of  excuses  that  their 
ezpeiues  had  been  so  great,  as  had  wasted  aU 
their  money,  presented  his  majesty  with  seven 
thousand  gida  jnstoles,  "  to  defray,"  aa  he  said, 
"  the  expenses  of  his  journey,"  with  assurance, 
"  that  when,  he  came  into  Flanders,  he  should 
'*  find  all  ueceBsary  orders  for  his  better  accom- 
"  modation,  and  carrying  on  his  business."  So 
his  majesty  begun  his  journey,  and  took  Paris  in 
his  wav  to  visit  the  queen  his  mother,  with  whom 
a  gooa  understanding  waa  made  upon  removing 
all  'former  mistakes :  and,  towards  the  end  of 
December,  he  returned  to  Brussels  in  good 
health;  where  he  found  his  two  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Yoric  and  Gloucester,  impatientlir  ex- 
pecting him. 
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The  pleuan  and  variety  of  liia  journejr,  and 
the  very  civil  treatmeat  he  nad  received  from  doo 
Lewis,  with  the  good  diBpoeition  he  had  left  the 
queea  hit  mother  in>  had  very  much  revived  and 
refreshed  the  kiiw'i  spirit,  and  the  jo;  for  his  ; 
return  dispersed  the  present  clouds.   But  he  had 


not  been  Iodk  at  Brussels,  before  he  disceroed  the 
same  melancholy  and  despair  in  the  countenances 
of  most  men,  which  he  had  left  there ;  and  though 
there  had  some  changes  happened  in  England, 
which  might  reasonably  encourage  men  to  look 
for  greater,  they  had  so  often  been  disappointed  in 
those  expectations,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  any 
man  to  think  that  any  good  could  come  from 
tbence. 

It  WBB  a  great  blessing  of  God  that  Urn  mdan- 
dwUe  comunctun  happened  in  the  winter,  that 
men  could  not  execute  all  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses the  unli^ipy  itate  affaire  suggested  to 
them.  The  king  could  not  make  his  journey 
through  Germany  till  the  spring,  and  in  the  mean 
time  men  thought  of  providing  a  rehgion,  as  well 
as  other  conveniences,  that  might  be  ^ratefiil  to 
those  people  and  places,  where  and  with  whom 
they  were  like  to  reside.  The  protestant  reh- 
gion was  found  to  be  very  unagreeable  to  their 
fortune,  and  they  exercised  their  thoughts  most 
how  to  get  handsomely  from  it ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  king's  own  steadiness,  of  which  he 
gave  great  indications,  men  would  have  been 
more  out  of  countenance  to  have  owned  the  &ith 
they  were  of;  and  aanv  made  little  doubt,  but 
that  it  would  ahordy  be  very  manifieat  to  the 
king,  that  his  restoration  depended  wholly  upon 
a  conjunction  of  catholic  princes,  who  could 
never  be  united,  but  on  the  behalf  of  catholic 
rellnQn. 

'fhe  best  the  king  could  now  look  for  seemed 
to  be  a  permission  to  remain  in  Flanders,  with  a 
narrow  assignation  for  his  bread,  which  was  a 
melanchoUc  condition  for  a  king;  nor  could  that 
be  depHided  upon;  for  there  were  secret  ap- 
proaches made,  both  from  England  and  Spain, 
towards  a  peace;  and  the  Spaniard  had  great 
reason  to  desire  it,  that  he  might  meet  with  no 
obstruction  in  his  intended  conquest  of  Portugal. 
And  what  influence  any  peace  might  have  upon 
his  mueety'a  quiet,  might  reasonably  be  appre- 
hended. However,  thm  faeiiw  no  war  in  Bun- 
ders, the  dokea  of  York  and  Gtoneester  could  no 
longer  remun  in  an  unactive  course  of  life ;  and 
the  duke  of  York  bad  a  great  family,  impatient  to 
be  where  tbey  might  enjoy  plenty,  and  where 
they  might  be  absent  from  the  king.  And  there- 
fore, when  the  marquis  of  Carracena  at  this  time 
brought  the  duke  of  York  a  letter  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  that  he  would  make  him  el  admirante 
del  oceano,  his  highness  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  it,  and  those  about  htm  so  transported  with 
the  promotion,  that  thev  thought  any  man  to  be 
a  declared  enemy  to  their  master,  who  should 
make  any  objection  agunst  his  accepting  it.  And 
when  they  were  told,  "  that  it  was  not  such  a 
"  preferment,  that  the  duke  should  bo  greedily 
"  embrace  it,  before  he  knew  what  conditions  he 
*'  ahonld  be  anbject  to,  and  what  he  might  expect 
"from  it:  that  the  command  had  been  in  a 
**  youngn*  son  of  the  duke  of  Saroy,  and  at 
"  another  time  in  a  younger  son  d  the  duke  of 
"  Florence,  who  both  grew  qnicklv  weary  of  it : 
"  for  whatever  title  ittoj  had,  tbewnde  command 
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**  wu  in  the  Spamsh  officers  imder  them;  and 
that,  if  the  duke  were  there,  he  might  poaaibly 
*'  have  a  competent  pension  to  live  on  ahore, 
"  but  would  never  be  suffered  to  go  to  aea  under 
"  any  title  of  command,  till  he  first  changed 
"  his  religion ;"  all  this  had  no  signification 
with  them;  but  thejr  prevailed  with  his  royal 
highness,  to  return  his  consent,  and  acceptation 
of  the  office,  by  the  same  courier  who  brought 
the  letter. 

The  marquis  of  Carracena  likewise  told  the 
king,  "that he  hadreceived  orders  to  put  all  things 
"  in  a  readiness  for  his  expedition  into  England, 
"  towards  which  he  would  add  three  thousand 
"  men  to  thoae  tnx^  which  his  mqeety  already 
had."  At  the  same  time  the  lord  Jennyn  and 
Mr.  Walter  Monntagne  came  to  the  king  from 
Paris,  with  msny  compliments  from  the  cardinal, 
"  thiU  when  there  should  be  a  peace  betweni  the 
"  northern  kings,"  (for  Sweden  and  Denmark 
were  now  in  a  war,) "  France  would  declare  avow- 
"  edly  for  the  king;  bnt  in  the  mean  time  they 
"  could  only  assist  him  underhand ;  and  to  that 
"  purpose  they  had  appointed  three  thousand 
"  men  to  be  ready  on  the  borders  of  France,  to  be 
"  transported  out  of  Flanders,  and  thirty  thou- 
"  sand  pistoles  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  king  to 
"  advance  that  expedition."  Sir  Harry  Bennet 
had  sent  from  Madrid  a  copy  of  the  Spanish 
orders  to  the  marquis  of  Carraceoa ;  by  which 
he  was  not  (as  he  had  told  the  king)  to  add  three 
thousand  men  to  the  king's  troops,  but  to  make 
those  which  his  nugesty  lud  amoont  to  the  nmn- 
ber  of  diree  thousand.  But  that  wiach  was 
strangest,  the  king  must  be  obliged  to  embark 
them  in  France.  The  men  the  cardinal  would 
provide  must  be  embarked  in  Flanders ;  and  they 
who  were  to  be  supphed  by  Spain  must  be  em- 
barked in  France.  So  that,  by  these  two  specious 
pretences  and  proffers,  the  king  could  only  dis- 
cern, that  they  were  both  afraid  of  offending 
England,  and  would  offer  nothing  of  which  his 
majesty  could  make  any  use,  before  they  might 
take  such  a  prospect  of  what  was  like  to  come  to 
pass,  that  they  might  new  form  their  counsels. 
And  the  lord  Jermyn  and  Mr.  Mountague  had  so 
little  expectation  oi  England,  that  thev  concurred 
both  in  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  York  should 
embrace  me  opportuni^  that  was  offered  from 
Spain ;  to  which  they  made  no  doubt  the  queen 
would  give  her  consent. 

In  ^  state  ai  despair  the  king's  condition 
was  concluded  to  be,  about  the  oeginning  of 
March,  old  style,  1659  :  and  though  his  majesty, 
and  those  few  intrusted  by  him,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  God  would  be  more  propitious  to 
him,  from  some  great  alterations  in  England; 
yet  such  imagination  was  so  looked  upon  as  mere 
dotage,  that  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  communi- 
cate the  hopes  be  had,  but  left  all  men  to  cast 
about  for  themselves,  till  they  were  awakened  and 
confounded  by  such  a  prodigious  actof  prondence, 
as  God  hath  scarce  vouchsafed  to  any  nation, 
since  he  led  his  own  chosen  people  tiirongh  the 
Red  sea. 

After  the  defeat  <^  Booth  and  Middleton,  and 
the  Idiw's  hopes  so  totally  destroyed,  the  pariia- 
ment  tnonght  of  transporting  the  loyal  families 
into  the  Barbadoea  and  Jamaica,  and  other  phm- 
tations,  lest  thmrnu^  hereafter  produce  in  £nf^ 
land  children  <»  their  ftdur's  aflEnrtions ;  and*  by 
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d^preea,  bo  to  model  their  army  that  they  might 
never  give  them  more  trouble.    They  had  sent 
Lambert  a  thousand  pounds  to  buy  hun  a  jewel ; 
which  he  employed  better  by  bestowing  it  among 
the  officers,  who  might  well  deserve  it  of  him. 
This  bonntr  of  his  was  quickly  known  to  the  par-  | 
liament;  which  concluded,  that  he  intended  to  I 
make  a  party  in  the  army,  that  shonld  more  de- 
pend upon  him  than  upon  than.   And  this  put  | 
them  in  mind  of  his  former  behaviour ;  and  that 
it  was  by  his  advice,  tlut  ^ey  were  first  dissolved,  | 
and  that  he  in  truth  had  helped  to  make  Crom-  i 
well  protector,  upon  his  promise  that  be  should 
succeed  him;  and  that  he  fell  from  him  only 
because  he  hul  frustrated  him  of  that  expectation. 
They  therdbre  resolved  to  secure  him  from  doing 
farther  harm,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  to  the 
town. 

Lambert,  instead  of  making  haste  to  them,  found 
some  delays  in  his  march,  (as  if  all  were  not  safe,) 
to  seize  upon  the  persons  of  deUnquents.  He  was 
weU  informed  of  their  good  purposes  towards  him, 
and  knew  that  the  parliament  intended  to  make  a 
peaca  with  all  foreicners,  and  then  to  disband 
didr  army,  except  only  some  few  TGginwntB,  which 
should  consist  cnily  of  persons  at  vast  own  devo- 
tion. He  foresaw  what  hu  portion  ^en  must  be, 
and  that  all  the  ill  he  had  done  towards  them 
would  be  remembered,  and  tiie  good  foraotten. 
He  therefore  contrived  a  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  the  inferior  officers  of  hia  army ;  in 
which  they  desired  the  parliament,  "that  they 
"  might  be  governed,  as  all  armies  used  to  he,  by 
"  a  general,  who  might  be  amongst  them,  and 
"  other  officers,  according  to  their  qualities,  sub- 
"  ordinate  to  him."  The  address  was  entitled. 
The  humble  petition  and  proposals  t(f  the  army, 
under  the  command  <^  the  I^ambert^m  the  late 
northern  exgeditwn. 

Th^made  a  large  rect^>itulation  of  "  the  many 
"  aemcei  they  had  done,  which  they  thought  were 
"  foi^otten ;  and  that  now  hUdv  they  l^d  pre- 
"  served  them  from  an  enemy,  wnich,  if  they  nad 
"  been  suffered  to  grow,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
"  have  overrun  the  kingdom :  and  engaged  the 
"  nation  in  a  new  bloody  war  ;  to  which  too  many 
"  men  were  still  inclined and  concluded  wiA  a 
desire,  "that  they  would  commit  the  army  to 
"  Fleetwood,  as  gieneral ;  and  that  they  would 
*'  appoint  Lambert  to  be  major  general."  Fleet- 
wood was  a  weak  man,  but  very  popular  with  all 
the  praying  part  of  the  army ;  a  man,  whom  the 
parliament  would  have  trusted,  if  they  had  not 
resolved  to  have  no  general,  being  as  confident  of 
his  fidelitv  to  them,  as  of  any  man  s ;  and  Lambert 
knew  well  he  could  govern  him,  as  Cromwell  had 
done  Fairfax,  and  tlun  in  the  1^  manner  lay  him 
a«de.  This  prtition  was  sent  by  smne  trus^  per- 
son to  some  colonels  of  the  army,  in  whom  Lam- 
bert had  confidence,  to  the  end  that  they  should 
deliver  it  to  Fleetwood,  to  be  by  him  presented  to 
the  pailiament.  He  resolved  first  to  consult  with 
some  of  his  fHends  fos  their  advice;  and  so  it 
came  to  &e  notice  of  Haslerig,  who  immediately 
informed  the  parliament  "  of  a  rebellion  growing 
"  in  the  army,  which,  if  not  suppressed,  would 
"  undo  all  they  had  done."  They,  as  they  were 
always  apt  to  teke  alarms  of  that  land,  would  not 
have  the  patience  to  expect  the  delivery  of  the 
petition,  but  sent  to  Fleetwood  for  it.  Heanswered, 
he  had  it  not,  but  that  he  had  delivered  it  to  such 


an  officer,  whom  he  named.  The  officers  were 
presently  sent  for,  but  could  not  be  found  till  the 
afternoon;  when  they  produced  the  petition. 
Whereupon  the  parliament,  that  they  might  dis- 
countenance and  exclude  any  address  of  that  kind, 
passed  a  vote,  "  that  the  having  more  general 
"  officers  was  a  thing  needless,  chargeable,  and 
"  dangerous  to  the  commonweidth." 

This  put  the  whole  army  into  that  distemper, 
that  I^mbeit  could  msh  it  in ;  and  brought  the 
council  of  officen  to  meet  again  more  avowedly, 
than  they  had  done  since  the  reviving  of  the  par- 
liament. They  prepared  a  petition  and  represent- 
ation to  the  parhament;  in  which  they  gave  them 
many  ^ood  words,  and  assured  them  of  "their 
"  fideUty  towards  them ;  but  yet  that  they  would 
"  so  {ax  take  care  for  their  own  preservation,  that 
"  they  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies;^ 
and  implied,  that  they  had  likewise  prinleges, 
which  they  would  not  quit. 

The  parliament,  that  was  governed  by  Vane  and 
Hasler^,  (the  heads  of  the  republic  party,  though 
of  very  different  natures  and  imderstandings,) 
found  there  would  be  no  comi>ounding  this  dis- 
pute amicably,  but  that  one  ndo  must  be  mp- 
pressed.  They  resolved  therefore  to  take  away 
all  fatme  of  snbdatence  from  the  army,  if  they 
shovld  be  inclined  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
government,  by  force.  In  order  thereunto  they 
declared,  "  that  it  should  be  treason  in  any  person 
"  whatsoever  to  raise,  levy,  and  collect  money, 
"  without  consent  in  parliament.**  Then  th^ 
made  void  all  acts  for  cmtom  and  excise ;  and 
by  this  there  was  nothing  left  to  maintain  the 
army,  except  they  would  prey  upon  the  people, 
which  could  not  hold  long.  Next  thejr  cashiered 
Lambert,  and  dght  other  principal  omcers  of  the 
army;  with  whom  they  were  most  offended,  and 
conferred  their  regiments  and  commands  upon 
other  persons,  in  whom  they  could  confide;  and 
committed  the  whole  govemmeat  of  the  army  into 
the  hands  of  seven  commiasionen ;  who  were, 
Fleetirood,  (whom  they  believed  to  have  a  great 
interest  in  the  army,  and  so  durst  not  totally  dis- 
oblige him,^  Ludlow,  (who  commanded  the  army 
in  Ireland,)  Monk,  (who  was  thrar  general  in 
ScoUand,)  Haslerig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Over- 
ton ;  who  were  all  upon  the  place. 

liie  army  was  too  far  engaged  to  retire,  and  it 
was  unskilnilly  done  by  the  parliament  to  provoke 
so  many  of  them,  without  being  sure  of  a  compe- 
tent strength  to  execute  their  orders.  But  they 
had  a  great  presumption  upon  the  city ;  and  had 
already  forgotten,  how  the  armybaffl^  it  about  a 
dozen  years  before,  when  the  parliament  had  much 
more  reputation,  and  the  army  less  terror.  The 
nine  cashiered  officers  were  resolved  not  to  part 
with  their  commands,  nor  would  the  soldiaa  sub- 
mit to  their  new  officers;  and  both  officers  and 
soldiers  consulted  thdr  affiurs  so  well  tiwetber, 
that  they  agreed  to  meet  at  VeatminBto:  the  next 
morning,  and  determine  to  whose  lot  it  would 
come  to  be  cashiered. 

The  parliament,  to  encounter  this  design,  sent 
their  orders  to  those  regiments  whose  fideuty  they 
Were  confident  of,  to  be  the  next  morning  at 
Westminster  to  defend  them  from  force ;  and  Hke- 
wise  sent  into  the  city  to  draw  down  their  militia. 
Of  the  army,  the  next  morning,  there  appeared 
.  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horse  ; 
who  were  well  armed,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
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the  Pakce-^Tardi  with  a  resolution  to  oppose  a 

force  that  BQould  attempt  the  parliament.  Lam- 
bert intended  they  shomd  have  UtUe  to  do  there; 

and  divided  hia  party  in  the  army  to  the  eevo^ 

places  by  which  the  city  militia  could  come  to 

Westminster,  with  order, "  that  they  should  suffer 

"  none  to  march  that  way,  or  to  come  out  of  the 

"  ostes ;"  then  placed  himself  with  some  troops 

in  King-street,  to  expect  when  the  speaker  would 

come  to  the  house ;  who,  at  his  accustomed  hour, 

came,  in  his  usual  state,  guarded  with  his  troop  of 

horse.   Lambert  rode  up  to  the  speaker,  and  told 

him,  "there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at^estmin- 
ster/*  and  therefore  advised  him  "  to  return 

"  back  Bfnun  to  his  own  house:"  which  he  refused 

to  do,  and  endeavoured  to  proceed,  and  called  to 

his  guard  to  make  wav.    Upon- which  I^mbert 

rode  to  the  captain,  ana  pullea  him  off  his  hone ; 

and  bid  major  Creed,  who  had  formerly  conmiand- 

ed  that  troop,  to  mount  into  his  saddle;  which 

he  presently  did.   Then  he  took  away  die  mace, 

ana  bid  major  Creed  conduct  Mr.  Lenthal  to  hU 

house.  Whereupon  they  made  his  coachman  turn, 

and  without  the  least  contradiction  the  troop 

marched  very  quietly,  till  be  was  alighted  at  his 

own  house ;  and  then  disposed  of  themselves  as 

their  new  captun  commanded  them. 
When  they  had  thus  secured  themselves  from 

any  more  votes,  Lambert  sent  to  those  who  had 
been  ordered  into  the  Palace-yard  hy  the  parlia- 
ment, to  withdraw  to  their  quarters;  which  they 
refused  to  do ;  at  which  he  smiled,  and  bid  them 
then  to  stay  there ;  which  th^  did  till  towards  Uie 
evening :  but  then  finding  themselves  laughed  at, 
that  they  bad  nothing  to  do,  and  that  the  parlia- 
ment sat  not,  they  desired  that  they  might  repair 
to  their  quarters ;  which  they  were  appointed  to 
do.  But  thdr  officers  were  cashiered  ;  and  such 
sent  to  command  as  Lambert  thought  fit;  who 
found  all  submission  and  obedience  from  the  sol- 
diers, though  nobody  yet  knew  who  had  power  to 
command  them.  There  was  no  parliament,  nor 
any  officer  in  the  army  who  was  by  his  commis- 
sion above  the  degree  of  a  colonel,  nor  had  any 
of  them  power  to  command  more  than  hia  own 
regiment. 

Whereupon  the  officers  of  the  army  meet  toge- 
ther and  aeclare,  "that  the  army  finding  itsdf 
"  without  a  general,  or  other  general  offieersj  had 
"  themselves  made  dudce  of  Fleetwood  to  he  their 
**  general,  and  of  Lambert  to  be  their  major  gene- 
"  ral,  and  ofDesborough  to  be  commissary  general 
"  of  the  horse ;  and  that  they  bound  themselves 
"  to  obey  them  in  their  several  capacities,  and  to 
"  adhere  to  and  defend  them."  Upon  the  pub- 
lishing this  declaration,  they  assumed  thdr  several 
provinces ;  and  the  whole  army  took  commisdons 
from  their  new  general ;  and  were  as  much  united, 
as  if  they  were  under  Cromwell ;  and  looked  upon 
it  as  a  great  dehverance,  that  they  should  no 
more  be  subject  to  the  parliament ;  which  they  all 
detested. 

But  these  generals  were  not  at  ease;  they  knew 
well  upon  what  sUppery  ground  they  stood  :  the 
parliament  had  stopped  aU  the  channels  in  which 
the  revenue  was  to  mn ;  pat  an  end  to  all  pay- 
ments of  custom  and  exdae ;  and  to  revive  these 
impodtions,  by  which  the  aimv  nught  recdve  their 
wages,  reouired  another  antnori^  than  of  the 
army  itself.  The  divinons  in  the  [Naoliament  had 
made  the  oatrag*  that  wan  conunitted  upon  it  IcH 


reproachful.  Vane,  who  was  much  the  mseat  man* 
found  he  could  never  make  that  assembly  settle 
such  a  government  as  he  affected,  either  in  church 
or  state ;  and  Haslerig,  who  was  of  a  rude  and 
itubbom  nature,  and  of  a  wesii  imderstanding, 
concurred  only  with  him  in  all  the  fierce  counsels, 
which  might  more  irrecoverably  disinherit  the 
king,  and  root  out  his  majesty s  party:  in  all 
other  things  relating  to  the  temporal  or  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  they  were  not  only  of  difilerent  judg- 
ments, but  of  extraordinary  animodty  against 
each  other. 

Vane  was  a  man  not  to  be  described  by  any 
character  of  religion;  in  which  he  had  awallowea 
some  aX  the  fitncies  and  eztnnragances  of  every 
lector&^on;  and  was  become  (which  cannot  be 
expressed  by  any  other  language  than  was  peculiar 
to  that  time)  a  man  above  ordinaiuxt,  unHnuted 
and  unreetrdned  by  any  rules  or  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  other  men,  hy  reason  of  his  perfection. 
He  was  a  perfect  enthusiast;  and, without  doubt, 
believe  bimsdf  insiuredi  which  so  far  cor- 
rupted his  reason  and  understanding,  (which  in 
all  matters  without  the  verge  of  religion  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  few  men,)  that  he  did  at  some 
time  believe,  be  was  the  person  deputed  to  reign 
over  the  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 

Haslerig  was,  as  to  the  state,  perfectiy  republi- 
can ;  and  as  to  religion,  perfectiy  presbyterian : 
and  so  he  might  he  sure  never  to  be  troubled  with 
skingora  top,  was  indifferent  to  other  tiiii^ ; 
only  he  believed  the  parliament  to  be  the  only  go- 
vernment that  would  m&Uihly  keep  those  two  out ; 
and  his  credit  in  the  house,  was  greater  than  the 
other's;  which  made  Vane  less  troubled  at  the 
violence  that  was  used,  (thoxigh  he  would  never 
advise  it,)  and  appear  willing  enough  to  confer 
and  join  with  those  who  would  find  any  other 
binge  to  hang  the  government  ujion :  so  he  pre- 
sentiy  enterea  into  conversation  with  those  of  the 
army,  who  were  most  like  to  have  authority. 

A  mode]  of  such  a  government,  as  the  people 
must  acquiesce  in,  and  submit  to,  would  require 
very  much  agitation,  and  veiy  loi^  time;  which 
the  present  conjuncture  would  not  bear :  nor  were 
there  enough  of  one  mind,  to  ^ve  great  authoritv 
to  their  counsels.  In  this  they  could  agree,  whicn 
inight  be  Em  expedient  towards  more  ripe  resohi- 
tions,  "that  a  number  of  peraons  should  be  chosen, 
"  who,  under  the  style  of  a  committee  of  safety, 
"  shoidd  assume  tiie  present  entire  government 
"  and  have  full  power  to  revive  all  such  orders, 
"  or  to  make  new,  which  might  be  necessary  for 
"  rusing  of  money,  or  for  (king  any  thing  else 
**  which  should  be  judged  for  the  peace  and  safety 
"  of  the  kingdom  J  ana  to  consider  and  determine, 
"  what  form  of  government  was  fit  to  be  erected, 
"  to  which  the  nation  was  to  submit." 

To  this  new  invention,  how  wild  soever,  they 
believed  the  people  would  be  persuaded,  with  the 
asdstance  of  the  army,  to  pay  a  temporary  obedi- 
ence, in  hope  of  another  settiement  spwdily  to 
ensue.  They  agreed  that  the  number  of  this  com- 
mittee of  safety  should  oondst  of  three  and  twenty 
persons ;  six  officers  of  the  army,  whereof  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, and  DeaboTongh were  three;  Ire- 
ton,  ford  mayor  of  London,  andHchburDitiMtwo 
principal  oflScers  of  the  militia  of  the  dty,  with  four 
or  five  more  citizens  of  more  private  namea  j  but 
men  tried,  and  fiuthfnl  to  the  republic  intense 
and  not  lilu  to  give  any  countenuue  to  predByte- 
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rians,  (for  they  were  very  jealous  of  that  party 
generaUy,)  beeidea  three  or  four  others  of  those 
who  had  been  the  king's  judges,  with  Vane,  and 
Whitlodt,  whom  they  madekeeperof  their  great  seal. 

Thus  luiving  chosen  each  otner,  and  agreed  that 
they  should  exercise  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  nation,  and  proclaimed  themselves  the  com- 
mittee ofat^etyfor  the  hngdom,  and  reqtdred  all 
people  to  ray  them  obe^ence,  and  istiud  out  their 
warrants  for  all  thin^  wbieli  they  thought  good 
Ux  tlwmselTM,  to  which  then  appeared  a  general 
nlbmission  and  acquieacence,  that  they  might  be 
anre  to  receive  no  disturbance  from  those  of  th^r 
own  tiibe  in  any  parta,  they  sent  colonel  Cobbet 
to  Scotland,  to  penuade  general  Monk  to  a  con- 
currence with  them ;  and,  because  they  were  not 
confident  of  him,  (there  being  great  emulation 
between  him  and  Lambert,)  to  work  upon  as  many 
of  his  officers  aa  be  could ;  there  bemg  many  in 
that  army  of  whose  affections  they  were  well  as- 
sured ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  sent  another 
colonel  into  Ireland,  to  dispose  the  army  there  to 
a  snbmisskm  to  their  power  and  authority. 

Befoie  the  parliament  was  routed,  tbeycuscemed 
what  Lambert's  intrieues  would  ahortly  produce ; 
and  therefore  had  writ  to  Monk,  "  that  ne  would 
"  take  care  of  his  army,  lest  it  should  be  cormpted 
"  against  him,  which  they  knew  was  endeavour- 
"  ing;"  and  Haslerig,  who  had  some  friendship 
with  him,  writ  particidarly  to  him,  "  to  continue 
"  firm  to  the  parliament and  to  assure  him, 
"  that  before  Lambert  should  be  able  to  be  near 
"  him  to  ^ve  him  any  trouble,  he  would  give  him 
"  other  divertisement."  And  some  time  after 
Lambert  had  acted  that  violence  upon  the  speaker, 
BO  that  they  could  meet  no  more,  Haaleng,  and 
Morley,  two  of  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army,  went  to  Portsmouth,  where 
colonel  Whet  ham  the  governor  was  thrir  friend, 
and  devoted  to  the  presbyterian-republican  party ; 
for  that  distinction  was  now  grown  amongst  them ; 
otbM^,  and  the  most  considerable  of  that  party, 
profoaaing,  "that  they  very  much  desired  raon- 
"  archical  govemment,  and  the  peraon  of  the  king, 
**  so  that  they  might  hare  him  without  episcopacy, 
"  and  enioy  the  lands  of  the  church  which  they 
had  divioed  among  them.  They  were  well  received 
at  Portsmouth;  and  that  they  might  be  without 
any  disturbance  there,  the  governor  turned  all 
such  officers  and  soldiers  out  of  the  town,  who 
were  suspected  to  be,  or  might  be  made  of  the 
party  of  the  army ;  and  colonu  Morley,  whose  in- 
terest was  in  Sussex,  easily  drew  in  enough  of  his 
fiiends,  to  make  them  very  secure  in  their  garri- 
son; which  the  committee  of  safety  thought  would 
be  quicklv  reduced,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
were  at  tndr  devotion ;  nor  did  the  matter  itself 
much  trouble  them ;  fw  they  knew  that  Haslerig 
would  never  be  induced  to  werre  the  long,  whose 
interest  onl^  could  break  all  thdr  measures. 

That  which  gave  them  real  trouble  was,  that 
tb^  received  bold  letters  from  Monk,  about  the 
end  of  October;  who  presumed  to  censure  and 
find  foult  with  what  they  had  done,  in  using  such 
force  and  violence  to  the  parliament,  from  whom 
they  had  all  their  power  and  authority;  and  shortly 
after  they  heard  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
Berwick.  But  that  which  troubled  them  most 
was,  that  as  soon  as  Cobbet  came  into  Scotland, 
he  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  Edinburgh 
caitle;  and  that  Monk  wed  extraordinary  diu- 
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gence  to  pui^e  his  army,  and  turned  all  the  fana^ 
tics,  and  other  persons  who  were  supposed  by 
htm  to  have  any  inclination  to  Lambert  and  his 
party,  both  out  of  the  army  and  the  kingdom ; 
sending  them  under  a  guard  into  Berwick,  and 
from  thence  dismissing  them  into  England,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  if  they  were  ever  after  found 
in  Scotland.  Tlua  was  an  alarm  worthy  of  thur 
fear,  and  evidence  enough,  that  they  w«e  never 
to  expect  Monk  to  be  of  thdr  party :  besides  that 
they  nad  always  looked  upon  him  as  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  person  of  Cromwell;  otherwise,  with- 
out obligation  to  any  party  or  omnion,  and  more 
like  to  be  seduced  by  toe  kin^,  than  any  man  who 
had  authority  in  the  three  kmgdoms  :  therefore 
they  resolved  to  send  Lambert  with  their  whole 
army  into  the  north,  that  he  might  at  least  stop 
him  in  any  march  he  should  think  of  making; 
reserving  only  some  troops  to  send  to  Portsmouth, 
if  not  to  reduce  it,  at  least  to  hinder  the  garrison 
there  from  making  incursions  into  the  two  neigh- 
bour counties  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  where 
they  had  many  friends. 

Whilst  all  preparations  were  making  for  the 
army  to  match  towards  Scotland,  the  committee 
of  eafetv  resolved  once  more  to  try  if  they  could 
induce  Monk  to  a  conjunction  with  them ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  sent  to  him  a  committee  of  such 
persons  as  tiiey  thought  might  be  grateful  to  him ; 
of  whom  one  was  his  wife's  brother,  with  offers  of 
any  tidng  he  could  desire  of  advantage  to  himself, 
or  for  an^  of  his  friends.  He  received  these  men 
with  all  imaginable  civility  and  courtesy,  making 
great  professions,  "  that  he  desired  nothing  more, 
"  than  to  unite  himself  and  his  army  with  that  of 
"  England,  provided  that  there  might  be  a  lawful 
**  power,  to  which  they  might  all  be  subject :  but 
"  that  ^e  force  that  had  been  used  upon  the  par- 
"  liament  was  an  action  of  such  a  nature,  that  vaa 
"  destructive  to  all  government,  and  that  it  would 
"  be  absolutelv  necessary  to  restore  that  to  its 
"  freedom,  rignts,  and  privil^ies ;  iHiich  har^ 
"  done,  he  would  use  all  the  instance  and  credit 
"  be  hod  to  procure  an  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion, 
"  fOT  dl  that  nad  been  done  amiss ;  and  this  would 
"  unite  both  parHament  and  army  for  the  public 
"  safety,  which  was  apparently  threatened  and 
"  shaken  by  this  disunion."  He  added,  "  that  he 
"  BO  much  desired  peace  and  union,  and  so  little 
"  thought  of  using  force,  that  he  would  appoint 
"  three  officers  of  his  army,  Wilks,  Clobery,  and 
"  Knight,  to  go  to  London,  and  treat  with  the 
"  committee  of  safety,  of  all  particulars  necessary 
"  thereunto."  When  the  persons  sent  from  Lon- 
don gave  an  account  of  their  reception,  and  of  the 
great  professions  the  general  made,  and  his  reso- 
hition  to  send  a  committee  to  treat  upon  the 
accommodation,  the  committee  of  safety  was  very 
well  pleased,  and  concluded,  that  the  fame  of  tfaeir 
army's  march  had  frighted  him :  so  that,  as  they 
wilhnf^y  embraced  the  overture  of  a  treaty,  th^ 
Ukewise  appomted  Lambert  to  hasten  his  march, 
and  to  m^e  no  stav,  till  he  should  come  to  New- 
castle. All  which  ne  obierved  w'.th  great  punc- 
tuality and  expedition,  his  army  still  mcreasing  till 
he  came  thither. 

General  Monk  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
extraction,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Devonstiire, 
always  very  loyally  affected.  Being  a  younger 
brother,  he  entered  early  into  the  life  and  condi- 
tion of  a  soldier,  upon  that  stage  where  some  of 
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all  Europe  then  acted,  between  the  S|taiiiard  and 
the  Dutch;  and  had  theimmtationof  BTeiygood 
foot-officer  in  the  lord  Venre  regiment  m  Holumd, 
at  the  time  when  he  assiraed  it  to  the  command  of 
colonel  Goring.  When  uie  first  troubles  begun  in 
Scotland,  Monk,  and  many  other  officers  of  the 
nation,  left  the  Dutch  service,  and  betook  them- 
selres  to  the  service  of  the  king.  In  die  banning 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  he  was  sent  thither,  with  the 
command  of  the  lord  Leicester's  own  re^ment  of 
foot,  (who  was  then  lieutenant  of  Iremid,)  and 
continued  in  that  service  with  singular  reputation 
of  courage  and  conduct.  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  England  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, he  fell  under  some  discountenance,  upon  a 
suspicion  of  an  inclination  to  the  parliament; 
which  proceeded  from  his  want  bittmiess  in 
his  discourses  against  them,  r^ier  thm  from  any 
inclination  towu^  them;  aa  appeared  by  hia 
beha'riour  at  Nantwicl^  where  he  was  taken  nri- 
Boner,  and  remained  in  the  Tower  till  the  eno  of 
the  war.  For  though  his  behaviour  had  been 
Buch  in  Ireland,  when  the  transportation  of  the 
regimrat  from  thence,  to  serve  the  king  in  Eng- 
land, was  in  debate,  that  it  was  evident  enough  ne 
had  no  mind  his  regiment  should  be  sent  on  that 
expedition,  and  bis  answer  to  the  lord  of  Ormond 
was  so  rough  and  doubtful,  (having  had  no  other 
education  but  Dutch  and  Devonshire,)  that  he 
thought  not  fit  to  trust  him,  but  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  to  Harry  Warren,  the  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  it,  an  excellent  officer,  generally 
known,  and  exceedingly  beloved  whore  he  was 
known;  yet  when  those  TqpmentB  were  aent  to 
Chester,  and  there  were  others  at  the  same  time 
Bent  to  BiiBttd,  and  with  them  Moiik  wu  aent 
prisoner,  and  from  Bristol  to  the  king  at  Oxfcvd, 
where  he  was  known  to  many  persons  of  qiiality> 
(and  his  eldrat  brother  being  at  the  same  time 
most  zealous  in  the  king's  service  in  the  west, 
and  moB^  useful,)  his  professions  were  so  sincere 
(he  being,  throughout  his  whole  life,  never  sus- 
pected of  dissimulation,)  that  all  men  there  thought 
him  very  worthy  of  all  trust ;  and  the  king  was 
willing  to  send  him  into  the  west,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen bad  a  great  opinion  of  his  ability  to  com- 
mand. But  he  desu^d  that  he  might  serve  with 
his  old  Mends  and  companions;  and  so,  with  the 
king's  kave,  made  aU  haste  towards  Chester; 
where  he  urrived  the  very  day  before  the  defeat 
at  Nantmch ;  and  though  his  lieutmant  colonel 
was  veiy  denrous  to  give  up  the  command  again 
to  him,  and  to  receive  his  orders,  he  would  by  no 
means  at  diat  time  take  it,  but  chose  to  serve,  as 
a  volunteer,  in  the  first  rank,  with  a  pike  in  his 
hand ;  and  was  the  next  day,  as  was  sud,  taken 
prisoner  with  the  rest,  and  irith  most  of  the  other 
officers  sent  to  Hull,  and  shortly  after  from  Aence 
to  the  Tower  of  London. 

He  was  no  sooner  there,  than  the  lord  lisle, 
who  had  infreat  kindness  for  him,  and  good  inte- 
rest in  the  parliament,  with  much  importunity 
persuaded  him  to  take  a  commisrion  in  that  ser- 
vice, and  offered  him  a  command  superior  to  what 
he  had  ever  had  before;  which  he  positively  and 
difldainfiilly  refused  to  accept,  though  the  straits 
he  Buffered  in  prison  were  very  great,  and  he 
tfaougl^  himadf  not  kindly  dealt  witii,  that  time 
was  nutlur  care  for  hia  exchange,  nor  money 
sent  for  his  support.  But  there  was  all  possible 
endeavour  used  for  the  first,  by  offering  several 


officers  of  the  same  qualUy  tot  hia  enhang<i; 
which  waB  always  rdused;  there  hanng  been  an 
ordinance  made,  "that  no  officer  who  nad  been 
"  transported  out  Ireland  should  ever  be  ez- 
"  changed;"  so  that  most  of  them  remained  still 
in  prison  with  hka  in  the  Tower,  and  the  rest  m 
other  prieons ;  who  all  underwent  the  same  hard- 
ships by  the  extreme  necessity  <tf  the  king's  con- 
dition, wl^ch  could  not  provide  money  enough  for 
their  supply ;  yet  all  was  done  towards  it  that  was 
possible. 

When  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  king  a 

Eriaoner,  Cromwell  prevuled  with  Monk,  for  his 
berty  and  mon^,  which  he  loved  heartily,  to  en- 
gage nimsdf  again  in  the  war  of  Ireland.  And, 
from  that  time.  Monk  continued  venr  firm  to 
Cromwell ;  who  was  hberal  and  bountiral  to  hin^ 
and  took  him  into  his  entire  confidence ;  and  after 
he  had  put  the  cmnmand  of  Scotland  mto  his 
hands,  he  feared  nothing  from  duMsquartm;  nor 
was  there  uiy  man  in  ather  of  the  armies,  mwn 
whose  fidelity  to  himself  Cromwell  more  depended. 
And  tiiose  <^  his  western  friends,  who  thought 
bestof  him,  tiiought  it  to  no  purpose  to  make  any 
attempt  upon  him  whilst  Cnnnwell  lived.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead.  Monk  was  generally  knked 
upon  as  a  man  more  inclined  to  the  king,  than  an^ 
other  in  great  authority,  if  he  might  discover  it 
without  too  much  loss  or  hazard.  His  elder  bro- 
ther had  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  and  all  his  relations  were  of  the  same  Caith. 
He  himself  had  no  fumes  of  religion  to  turn  his 
head,  nor  any  credit  with,  or  dependence  upon, 
any  who  were  swayed  by  those  trances ;  only  he 
was  cursed  after  a  long  familiarity  to  many  a 
woman  of  the  lowest  extractkm,  the  least  wit,  and 
less  beauty ;  who,  taking  no  can  for  any  other 
part  of  herself,  had  deposited  her  soul  with  some 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  disposed  htx  to  that 
mtereat.  She  was  a  woman,  mhU  maUein-e 
corpus  gerent,  so  utteriy  unacquainted  with  all 
persons  of  quality  of  either  sex»  that  thete  was  no 
possible  approach  to  him  by  her. 

He  baa  a  younger  brother,  a  divine,  who  had  a 
parsonage  in  Devonshire,  and  had,  through  all 
the  ill  times,  carried  himself  with  singular  inte- 
grity ;  and,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  femily, 
was  in  great  reputation  with  all  those  who  con- 
stantly adhered  to  the  king.  Sir  Hugh  Pollard 
and  Sir  John  Greenvil,  who  had  both  friendship 
for  the  get^Bl,  and  old  acquaintance  and  all 
confidence  in  his  brother,  advised  irith  him, 
"  \riiether,  nnce  Cromwell  was  now  gone,  and  in 
"  aU  reason  it  might  be  ei^ected  that  his  death 
"  would  be  attended  with  a  general  revolntion, 
"  by  which  Uie  king's  interest  would  be  again 
"  disputed,  he  did  not  believe,  that  the  general 
**  nught  be  wrought  upon,  in  a  fit  conjuncture, 
"to  serve  the  ki^,  in  wldch,  they  tboi^ht,  he 
'*  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  univwsal  con- 
"  currence  from  the  whole  Scottish  nation." 
The  honest  clergyman  thonght  the  overture  so 
reasonable,  and  wish«l  so  heartily  it  might  be 
embraced,  that  he  offered  himself  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  his  brotiier  into  Scotland,  upon  pretence 
of  a  visit,  (there  having  been  always  a  tootherly 
affection  performed  between  them,")  and  directly 
to  propose  it  to  him.  Pollard  and  Greenvil  in- 
formed tiie  king  of  this  design ;  and  balieTed 
well  themselves  of  what  they  wished  so  much, 
and  duved  his  nujesty's  if^irobatiai  ud  instnw- 
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tion.  The  king  had  reason  to  approve  it;  and 
sent  such  directions  as  be  thongbt  most  proper 
for  such  a  n^ociation.  Whereupon  hia  brother 
b^un  his  journey  towards  Edinburgh,  where  the 
general  received  him  well.  But  after  he  had 
stayed  srane  time  there,  and  found  an  opportnni^ 
to  t«Q  him  oo  what  errand  he  cam^  ne  fonna 
him  to  be  so  &r  from  the  tomier  of  a  brother, 
that  after  infinite  teproaches  for  hie  daring  to 
endeaTour  to  cormpt  lum,  he  required  him  to 
leare  that  kingdom,  uaing  many  oaths  to  him, 
that  if  he  ever  returned  to  him  with  the  same 
propoeition,  be  would  cause  him  to  be  hanged ; 
with  which  the  poor  man  was  so  terrified,  that 
he  W88  glad  when  he  was  gtaie,  and  nerar  had 
the  courage  after  to  undertake  the  like  em- 
ployment. 

And  at  that  time  there  is  no  question  tho' 
general  had  not  the  least  thought  or  purpose 
to  contribute  to  the  king's  restoration,  the  hope' 
whereof  he  behered  to  be  desolate;  and  the 
disposition  that  did  grow  in  mm  afterwards, 
dia  arise  firom  those  aeddents  which  fell  out, 
and  even  obliged  him  to  undertake  that  which 
proved  so  much  to  his  profit  and  gloiy.  And 
yet  from  this  very  time,  hie  brother  being  known, 
and  his  ptmaey  taken  notice  of,  it  was  gene- 
rally beheved  m  Scotland  that  he  had  a  pur- 
pose to  serve  the  king;  which  his  majesty 
took  no  pEuns  to  disclaun,  either  there  tx'  in 
England. 

Upon  the  several  sudden  changes  in  England, 
and  the  army's  possessing  itself  of  the  entire  go- 
vernment. Monk  saw  he  should  be  quickly  over- 
run and  destroyed  by  Lambert's  greatness,  of 
which  he  had  uways  great  emulation,  if  he  did 
not  provide  for  his  own  security.  And  there- 
fore when  he  heard  of  his  march  towards  the 
north,  he  used  aU  mventions  to  get  time,  by 
entering  into  treaties,  and  in  hope  that  there 
would  appear  smne  other  purfy  that  woidd  own 
and  avow  the  parhament's  interest,  u  he  had 
done:  nor  did  he  then  manifest  to  have  more 
in  lUs  hnagination,  than  his  own  prfflSt  and 
greatness,  under  the  establishment  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

When  be  heard  of  Lambert's  being  past  York, 
and  his  makiuja;  haste  to  Newcasue,  and  had 
purged  out  of  his  army  all  those  whose  afiections 
and  fidelity  were  suspected  by  him,  he  called  the 
states  of  Scotland  tcwether ;  which  he  had  sub- 
dued to  all  imaginable  tameness,  though  he  had 
exercised  no  ouier  tyranny  over  them  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  pride  and 
tyraimy  a£  that  people  to  an  entire  submission 
to  that  ^rannical  ywe.  In  aD  his  other  carriam 
towards  them,  but  iriiat  was  in  order  to.that  end, 
he  was  friendly  and  compamonaUe  enough; 
and  as  be  was  feared  by  the  nolrility,  and  hMed 
by  the  clergy,  so  he  was  not  unloved  by  the 
common  people,  who  received  more  justice  and 
less  oppresiion  from  him,  than  they  had  been 
accnstomed  to  under  thdr  own  lords.  When 
this  convention  appeared  before  him,  he  told 
them,  "  that  he  had  received  a  call  from  heaven 
"  and  earth,  to  march  with  his  army  into  England, 
"  for  the  better  settiement  of  the  government 
"  there ;  and  though  he  did  not  intend  his  ab- 
"  sence  should  be  long,  yet  he  foresaw  that  there 
"  might  be  some  disturbance  of  the  peace  which 
*'  th^  eitjoyed ;  and  therefore  he  expected,  and 


"  denred,  that,  in  an^  such  occasion,  they  would 
"  be  ready  to  join  with  the  forces  he  left  behind 
"  in  their  own  defence."  In  the  second  place, 
which  was  indeed  all  he  cared  for  from  them,  he 
very  eamestiy  pressed  them,  "  that  they  would 
"  raise  him  a  present  sum  of  money,  u>r  sup- 
"  plying  ^  necesmties  of  the  &nnv,  without 
"  which  it  could  not  well  march  into  England." 

Fnnn  the  time  that  he  had  settled  bis  govern- 
ment in  that  Iciudom,  he  had  shewed  more  kind- 
ness to,  and  used  more  fiuniliarity  with,  such  per- 
sons as  were  most  notorious  for  afiection  to  the 
king,  as  fi Tiding  them  a  more  direct  and  pimctual 
people  than  the  rest :  and  when  these  men  re- 
sorted to  him  upon  this  convention,  though  they 
conld  draw  nothing  from  him  of  promise,  or  in- 
timation to  any  such  purpose,  yet  he  was  very 
well  content  they  should  believe  that  he  carried 
with  him  very  good  inclinations  to  the  king ;  by 
which  imagination  of  tiieire,  he  received  great 
advantage:  for  they  gave  him  a  twelvemonths 
tax  over  the  kingdom ;  wUch  complied  with  his 
wish,  and  partly  enabled  him  to  draw  his  aimy 
togeUio-.  And  after  he  had  asugned  those  whom 
he  thoofi^  fit  to  leave  behind  hmi,  and  aftowards 
put  them  under  the  command  of  major  general 
Moiigan,  he  oiarched  with  the  rest  to  Berwick ; 
where  a  good  part  of  his  horse  and  foot  expected 
him ;  having  put  an  end  to  his  treaty  at  London, 
and  commi&d  colonel  Wilks,  one  oi  them,  upon 
his  return  to  Scotland,  for  having  consented  to 
something  firgudicial  to  him,  and  expressly  con- 
trary to  his  instructions.  However  he  desired  to 
gain  &rther  tame,  and  agreed  to  another  treaty  to 
be  held  at  Newcaatie;  ^ch,  though  he  knew  it 
would  be  governed  by  Lambert,  was  Uke  not  to 
be  without  some  benefit  to  himself,  because  it 
would  keep  up  the  owiion  in  the  committee  of 
safety,  that  be  was  inclined  to  an  accommodation 
of  p«u». 

It  was  towards  the  CDiid  of  November,  that 
Lambot  with  his  army  arrived  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  found  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  whom 
Monk  had  cashiered ;  and  who,  he  p^-suaded  the 
people,  had  deserted  Monk,  for  his  infideUty  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  that  most  of  tiiose,  who 
yet  stayed  with  him,  would  do  so  too,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  wil^  distance  to  receive  them. 
But  he  now  found  bis  confidence  had  carried  him 
too  far,  and  that  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  give  that  relief  to  his  committee  of  safety, 
which  it  was  like  to  stand  in  need  of.  Hasleng 
and  Morley  were  now  looked  upon,  as  the  persons 
invested  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  whose 
interest  was  supported  by  them ;  and  the  ofllicer, 
who  was  sent  by  the  committee  of  safety  to  restirain 
them  in  Portsmouth,  or  racier  to  nstnun  persons 
from  resorting  to  them,  found  hinurff  deserted 
by  more  then  lulf  his  scddivs ;  who  dedared, 
"  that  they  wotdd  serve  the  parliament,"  and  so 
went  into  Fortsmonth  j  and  another  officer,  who 
was  sent  with  a  stronger  party  to  second  them, 
discovering  or  fomenting  the  same  affections  in 
his  soldiers,  very  frankly  carried  them  to  the  same 
place :  so  that  they  were  now  grown  too  numerous 
to  be  contained  within  that  garrison,  but  were 
quartered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  whither 
their  generals,  Haskrig  and  Morley,  would  con- 
duct uiem. 

Ilie  city  took  new  courage  from  hence;  and 
what  the  masters  durst  not  publicly  own,  the  ap- 
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prentices  did,  their  dialike  of  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  and  flocking  together  in  great  multitudes, 
declared,  "  that  they  would  have  a  free  parlia- 
"  ment."  And  though  colonel  Hewson,  a  hold 
feUow,  who  had  been  an  ill  sboemaker,  and  after-  ' 
wards  clerk  to  a  brewer  of  small  beer,)  who  was 
left  to  guard  the  committee  of  safety,  supfO'essed 
that  commotion  by  marching  into  the  city,  and 
killing  some  of  the  apprentices,  yet  the  losa  of 
that  blood  inflamed  the  city  die  more  against  the 
army ;  which,  they  sud,  "  was  only  kept  on  foot 
"  to  murder  thecitizena."  And  it  was  said,  they 
caused  a  bill  of  indictment  to  be  prepared  against 
Hewson  for  those  murders.  The  common  coun- 
cil appeared  every  day  more  refractory,  and  refused 
to  concur  in  any  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them 
by  the  committee  of  safety ;  which  begun  to  be 
univeraally  abhorred,  as  like  to  be  the  ori^^nal  of 
such  another  tyranny  as  Cromwell  had  erected, 
since  it  wholly  depended  opoa  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  army:  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  protested  and  declared  to  them, 
"  that  there  should  be  a  parliament  called  to 
"  meet  together  in  February  next,  under  auch 
"  qualificationa  and  restrictions,  as  might  be  sure 
to  exclude  such  persons  who  womd  destroy 
"  them."  But  this  gave  no  aatUfaction,  every 
man  remembering  the  parliament  that  haid  been 
packed  by  Cromwell. 

But  that  which  broke  the  heart  of  the  comnuttee 
of  safety,  was  the  revolt  of  their  favourite  vice- 
admiral  Lawson,  a  man  at  that  time  appearing  at 
least  as  much  republican,  as  any  amongst  them ; 
as  much  an  independent,  as  much  an  enemy  to 
the  presbytuians  and  to  the  covenant,  as  sir 
Uar^  Vane  himself;  andagre^  dependent  upon 
sir  lAaxrj  Vane ;  and  one  imnn  they  had  nused 
to  that  command  in  the  fleet,  that  they  might  be 
sure  to  have  the  seamen  st^  at  thnr  devotitm. 
lliis  man,  with  his  whole  squadron,  came  into 
the  river,  and  declared  for  the  parliam«it;  which 
was  BO  unexpected,  that  diey  would  not  be- 
heve  it ;  but  B«it  sir  Harry  Vane,  and  two  others 
of  great  intimacy  with  Lawsou,  to  confer  with 
him ;  who,  when  they  came  to  the  fleet,  found  sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  two  others,  members 
of  the  parliament,  who  had  so  fully  prepossessed 
him,  that  hewasdeaftoall  their  charms;  and  told 
them,  "  that  he  would  subnat  to  no  authority  but 
"  that  of  the  parliament.'' 

Upon  the  fame  of  this,  Haalerigand  Morley 
resolved  with  thdr  troops  to  leave  PtHtsmouth, 
and  to  march  towards  Limdon,  where  thdr  frienda 
now  prendled  so  modi.  And  the  news  of  this 
march  raised  new  thooghtt  in  those  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  by  Lammrt  to  execute  any  orders 
which  they  should  receive  from  the  committee  of 
safety.  The  officers  of  these  regiments  had  been 
cashiered  by  the  council  of  officers,  or  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  for  adhering  to  tlie  parUament ; 
and  their  commands  having  been  given  to  other 
men,  who  had  been  discounteoanced  by  the  par- 
liament, the  regiments  for  a  time  appeared  as 
much  confirm^  in  the  interest  of  the  army,  as 
could  he  wished.  But  these  cashiered  officers, 
upon  so  great  revolutions  in  the  city  and  the 
navy,  and  the  news  of  the  advance  of  Haalerig 
and  Morley,  resolved  to  confer  with  their  old 
soldiers,  and  try  whether  they  had  as  much  cre- 
*  dit  with  them  as  their  new  ofhcers  ;  and  found  so 
much  encouragement,  that,  at  a  time  appointed. 


they  put  themselves  into  the  heads  of  thdr  ren- 
mmts,  and  marched  with  them  into  the  field; 
whence,  after  a  short  conference  together,  and  re- 
newing vows  to  each  other  never  more  to  desert 
the  parliament,  they  all  inarched  into  Chancwy- 
lanetothe  houBetn  the  speaker;  and  professed 
thar  resolution  to  live  and  die  with  tiie  pariia- 
ment,  and  never  more  to  swerve  from  their  fide- 
lity to  it. 

Lambert,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  froward 
BfHrit  in  the  city,  had  sent  back  Desborough'i 
regiment ;  which  was  now  marched  as  near  Lon- 
don as  St.  Alban's ;  where,  hearing  what  thdr 
fellows  at  Westminster,  with  whom  they  were  to 
join,  had  done,  they  resolved  not  to  be  the  last  in 
their  submission;  but  declared  that  they  like- 
wise were  for  the  parliament ;  and  gave  the  speak- 
er notice  of  their  obedience.  In  aU  these  several 
terghrereations  of  the  soldicTa,  cjeneral  Fleetwood 
remained  still  in  cmwultatioiis  with  the  committea 
of  safety ;  ami  when  any  iDteUigencewaa  brondit 
of  any  murmur  amongst  the  smcBera,  by  wfaitm  a 
revolt  might  ensue,  and  he  was  dedred  to  go 
amongst  them  to  confirm  them,  he  would  rail 
upon  nis  knees  to  his  prayers,  and  could  hardly 
be  jnevailed  with  to  go  to  them.  And  when  m 
was  amongst  them,  and  in  the  middle  of  any  dis- 
course, he  would  invite  them  all  to  prayers,  and 
put  himself  upon  his  knees  before  them ;  uid 
when  some  of  his  friends  importuned  him  to  ap- 
pear more  vigorous  in  the  charge  he  had,  without 
which  they  must  be  all  destroyed,  they  could 
get  no  other  answer  fixnn  him,  than  "  that  God 
"  had  spit  in  his  face,  and  would  not  hear 
"  him :"  so  that  men  ceased  to  wonder  why 
Lambert  had  preferred  turn  to  the  office  of  gene- 
ral, and  been  content  with  the  second  command 
for  hiniaelf. 

LenthaU  the  speaker,  npon  this  new  declara- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  recovered  his  spirit,  and  went 
into  the  dty,  conferred  with  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  declared  to  them,  "  that  the  parUfr< 
"  ment  would  meet  (though  not  immematdy) 
"  within  very  few  days."  For,  as  the  members 
were  not  many,  who  were  alive,  and  suffered  to 
meet  as  the  parliament,  so  they  were  now  dis- 
persed into  several  places,  llien  he  went  to 
the  Tower,  and,  by  lua  own  authority,  removed 
the  heutenant,  who  had  been  confirmed  there  by 
the  committee  of  safety;  and  put  sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  and  other  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment, into  the  government  and  command  of  the 
Tpwer. 

All  things  bein^  in  this  good  order,  he  and  the 
members  met  agam  togethtf  at  Westminster,  on 
December  the  aoth,  and  aBSumed  the  gomnment 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  out  of  whi(£  they  had 
been  twice  before  cast,  with  so  much  reproach 
and  infamy.  As  soon  as  they  came  together, 
they  repealed  their  act  agtunst  the  paymrat  (tf 
excise  and  customs;  anifput  those  collections 
into  the  state  they  had  been  formerly  in,  that 
they  might  be  sure  not  to  be  without  money  to 
pay  their  proselyte  forces,  and  to  carry  on  thdr 
other  expenses.  Then  they  appointed  conunis- 
sioners  to  direct  the  quarters  into  which  the  army 
should  be  put ;  and  made  an  order,  that  all  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lambert,  without 
sending  any  direction  to  him,  should  repair  to 
those  quarters  to  which  ^Aasj  were  aragned. 

This  man  was  now  in  a  mscoiuolate  condition : 
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as  Monk  ftpproached  nearer  to  him,  very  many  of 
his  foldien  deserted  him,  and  went  to  the  other. 
ThA  lord  Fairfiiz  had  ruied  forcea,  and  poaaeaaed 
lumeelf  of  York,  without  declaring  any  thing  of 
hie  purpose.  And  this  last  order  of  the  parUa- 
ment  so  entirely  stripped  Lambert  of  his  army, 
that  then  remained  not  with  him  above  one  hun- 
dred horee ;  all  the  rest  returned  to  their  Quar- 
ters with  all  quietness  and  reei^piation ;  and  tiim- 
aelf  was  some  time  after  committed  to  the  Tower, 
The  rest  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  had 
been  formerly  caahiered  by  the  parliament,  and 
had  reaomed  thor  commands  that  they  might 
break  it,  were  again  dismissed  fromthdr  charges, 
and  committed  prisoners  to  their  own  houses.  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  and  divers  other  members  of  the 
house  who  had  concurred  with  the  committee  of 
safety,  were  Hkewiae  confined  to  their  own  houses : 
ao  tut  the  parliamait  seemed  now  agunpoueaaed 
of  a  more  abacdute  authority  than  ever  it  had 
been,  and  to  be  widioat  any  danger  of  oppoution 
or  contradiction. 

'  The  other  changes  and  floctuationa  had  still  ad- 
ministered some  hopes  to  the  king,  and  the  daily 
brealdng  out  of  new  animosities  amongst  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  former  mischiefB,  disposed 
men  to  believe  that  the  government  might  at  last 
rest  upon  the  old  foundation.  Men  ezpected| 
that  a  very  sharp  engagement  between  Lambert 
«nd  Monk  might  make  their  parts  of  the  army 
for  ever  after  irreconcilable,  and  that  all  parties 
would  be  at  last  obliged  to  consent  to  a  new  par- 
liament; in  the  election  whereof  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable belief,  that  the  general  temper  the  peo- 
ple would  choose  sober  and  wise  men,  who  would 
rather  bind  up  the  wounds  which  had  been  already 
made,  than  endeavour  to  widen  tlwm.  The  com- 
mittee of  safety  had  neither  recdved  the  reverence, 
nor  inculcated  the  fear,  which  any  government 
must  do,  that  was  to  last  any  time.  But  this 
surprising  resurrection  of  the  parliament,  that  had 
been  so  often  exploded,  so  often  dead  and  buried, 
and  was  the  only  image  of  power  that  was  most 
formidable  to  the  king  and  his  party,  seemed  to 
puU  up  all  their  hopes  by  the  roots,  and  looked 
like  an  act  of  Providence  to  estabhsh  their  mon- 
strous murders  and  usurpation.  And  it  may  be 
justly  stud,  and  transmitted  as  a  truth  to  posterity, 
^bat  there  was  no  one  man,  who  hor^  a  part  m 
these  changes  and  giddy  revolutions,  who  had  the 
least  purpose  or  tluwght  to  contribute  towards  the 
king  s  restoration,  or  who  mahed  well  to  his  in- 
terest; they  who  did  so,  being  so  totally  sup- 
iwessed  and  disinrited,  that  they  were  only  at 
gase,  what  light  might  break  out  of  this  darkness, 
and  what  order  Providence  m^ht  imduce  out  of 
this  confusion.  Tbis  was  the  true  state  of  a&Irs 
when  the  king  returned  from  Fuentuabia  to  Brus- 
sels, or  within  few  dajrs  after;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  there  was  that  dejection  of  spirit 
upon  his  mtuesty  and  those  about  him ;  and  that 
the  duke  of  Vork,  who  saw  so  little  hope  of  return- 
ing into  England,  was  wdl  pleased  with  the  con- 
dition that  was  offered  him  in  Spain,  and  that  bis 
servants  were  impatient  to  find  mm  in  possession 
of  it. 

Whilst  the  divisions  had  continued  in  the  army, 
and  the  parliammt  seemed  entirdy  dqxMcd  and 
laid  aade,  and  nobody  imaged  a  poesilnlit;^  of 
any  compomtbn  without  blood,  the  cardinal  mm- 
seu,  as  is  said  before,  and  the  Spanish  nunisters. 
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seemed  ready  and  prepared  to  advance  any  design 
of  the  king's.  But  when  they  saw  all  those  con- 
tentions and  raging  animosities  composed,  or  sup- 
pressed, without  one  broken  head,  and  those  very 
men  again  in  possesion  oi  the  government  and 
the  army,  who  had  been  so  acomtuUy  ngected  and 
trampled  upon,  and  who  had  it  now  in  their  power, 
as  well  as  tnor  purpose,  to  level  sll  those  preemi- 
nences which  had  oveiiot^ed  them,  they  looked 
upon  the  government  as  more  securely  settled 
against  domestic  disturbances,  and  much  more 
formidably,  with  reference  to  their  nughbours, 
than  it  had  been  under  Cromwell  himself;  and 
thought  of  nothing  more,  than  how  to  make  ad- 
vantageous and  fiim  alliances  with  it. 

Hiere  remuned  only  within  the  king's  own 
breast  some  faint  hope  (and  God  knows  it  was 
very  feint)  that  Monk's  march  into  England  might 
yet  produce  some  alteration.  His  majesty  had  a 
secret  correspondence  irith  some  principal  officers 
in  his  army,  who  were  much  trusted  by  Um,  and 
had  promised  great  services;  audit  was  presumed 
tint  they  woola  undertake  no  such  perilous  va^Ml^ 
ment  without  his  privity  and  connivance.  Besides, 
it  nught  be  expected  from  his  judgment,  that, 
whatever  present  conditions  the  governing  party 
might  give  him,  for  the  service  he  had  done,  be 
could  not  but  conclude,  that  they  would  be  always 
jealous  of  the  power  they  saw  he  was  possessed  of, 
and  that  an  army  that  had  marched  so  far  barely 
upon  his  word,  would  be  as  ready  to  march  to  any 
place,  or  for  any  purpose,  he  would  conduct  them. 
And  it  was  evident  enough  that  the  parliament 
resolved  to  new  model  their  army,  and  to  have  no 
man  in  any  such  extent  of  command,  as  to  be  able 
to  control  thdr  coonsels.  Then  his  majesty  knew 
they  were  jealous  of  his  fidelity,  how  much  soever 
they  comtad  him  at  HbsX  time;  and  therefore 
Monk  would  think  himadf  obliged  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety  and  security. 

But,  I  say,  these  were  but  faint  h(^>e8  grounded 
upon  such  probabilities  as  despurmg  men  are 
wiUbg  to  entertun.  The  truth  is,  those  officers 
had  honest  inclinations ;  and,  as  wise  men,  had 
concluded,  that,  from  those  frequent  shuffles,  some 

re  at  last  might  fall  out,  that  might  prove  to 
kinif's  advantage,  and  so  were  wUling  to  be- 
speak their  own  wdcome  by  an  early  appucation ; 
which,  in  regard  of  the  persons  trusted  by  them, 
th^  concluded  would  be  attended  with  no  danger. 
But  it  never  appeared  they  ever  gave  the  general 
the  least  cause  to  imaoine  they  had  any  such 
afiection ;  'and  if  they  had,  it  is  likdy  they  had 
[»id  dearly  for  it.  And  for  the  second  pe- 
sumption  upon  hv  understanding  and  ratiocina- 
tion, alas  I  it  was  not  equal  to  the  enterprise. 
He  could  not  hear  so  many  and  so  different  con- 
trivances in  his  head  together,  as  were  necessary 
to  that  work.  And  it  was  the  lung's  great  happi- 
ness that  he  never  had  it  in  his  purpose  to  serve 
him,  till  it  fell  to  be  in  luB  power ;  and  indeed 
till  he  bad  nothing  else  to  do.  If  he  had  resolved 
it  sooner,  he  had  been  destroyed  himself;  the 
whole  machine  being  so  infinitelyabove  bis  strength, 
that  it  could  be  only  moved  by  a  divine  hand ; 
and  it  is  glory  enough  to  his  memory,  that  he 
was  instrumental  in  biiuf^ng  those  mighty  things 
to  pass,  which  he  had  ueitMT  wisdom  to  foresee, 
nor  courage  to  attempt,  nor  understanding  to 
contrive. 

When  the  psrUament  found  thenudves  at  so 
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much  ease,  and  so  much  without  apprehension 
of  farther  insecurity,  they  heartily  wished  that 
ffenend  tAaak  was  agun  in  his  old  qoarters  in 
Scotland.  But  as  he  continued  his  march  to- 
wards London,  without  expecting  their  orders,  so 
the]r  knew  not  how  to  command  him  to  tetum, 
whom'  thejr  had  tent  f6r  to  assist  them,  iHthout 
seeing  him,  and  giving  him  thanks  and  reward 
for  his  great  service :  yet  th^  sent  to  him  their 
desire,  "  that  all  his  forces  might  be  sent  back  to 
"  Scotland ;  and  that  he  would  not  come  to  Lon- 
"  don  with  above  five  hundred  horse ;"  but  he, 
having  sent  back  as  many  as  he  knew  would  be 
sufficient  for  any  work  they  could  have  to  do  in 
those  northern  parts,  continued  his  march  with  an 
anny  of  about  five  thousand  foot  and  horse,  coa- 
eisting  of  such  persons  in  whose  affections  to  him 
he  bad  full  confidence.  When  he  came  to  York, 
he  found  that  city  in  the  possession  of  the  lord 
Fairfax ;  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  as  if 
he  had  drawn  those  forces  fa^ether,  and  adzed 
upon  that  place,  to  prevent  the  army's  possessing 
it,  and  to  make  Monk's  advance  into  England  the 
less  interrnptod. 

"Ilie  truth  is,  that,  upon  a  letter  from  the  king, 
delivered  to  Fsdrfax  by  tax  Hontio  Towneend,  and 
with  his  sole  privity,  and  upon  ajiresumption  that 
general  Monk  brought  good  affections  with  him 
for  his  majesty's  service,  that  lord  had  called  to- 
gether some  of  his  old  disbanded  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  marched  in  the  bead  of  them  into  York,  as 
soon  as  Lambert  was  passed  towards  Newcastle, 
with  a  full  resolution  to  declare  for  the  king ;  but 
when  be  could  not  afterwards  discover,  upon  con- 
ference with  Monk,  that  he  had  any  such  thought, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  presently  dismissed  his  troops, 
bdng  well  contented  with  having,  in  the  head  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  (tf  that  large  county,  pre- 
■entad  their  demu  to  the  general  in  wiitmg, 
"  that  he  would  be  instrumental  to  restore  the 
"  nation  to  peace  and  security,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
"  ing  those  rights  and  liberties,  which  by  the  law 
**  were  due  to  them,  and  of  which  they  nad  been 
"  robbed  and  deprived  by  so  many  years'  distrac- 
**  tions  i  and  that,  in  order  thereunto,  he  would 
"  prevail,  either  for  the  restoring  those  members 
**  which  had  been  excluded  in  the  year  1648  by 
"  force  and  violence,  that  they  might  exercise 
"  that  trust  the  kingdom  had  reposed  in  them ; 
"  or  that  a  free  and  full  parliament  might  be 
'*  called  by  the  votes  of  the  people ;  to  wHch  all 
"  subjects  had  a  right  by  their  birth." 

The  prindpal  persons  of  all  counties  through 
which  the  goieral  passed,  flocked  to  him  in  a  body 
mth  addrnsea  to  the  same  purpoK.  The  dty  of 
London  sent  a  letter  to  lumoytodr  sward-bearer, 
to  offer  their  service;  and  all  condnded  for  a  free 
parliament,  l^jally  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  the 
people.  He  received  all  with  much  civility,  and 
tew  words ;  took  all  occadons  puhhcly  to  declare 
"  that  nothing  should  shake  his  fidelity  to  the 
"present  parhament,"yetprivatdy  assured  those, 
who  he  thought  it  necessary  should  hope  well, 
"  that  he  would  procure  a  free  parliament so 
that  every  body  pronused  himsdf  that  whidi  he 
most  wished. 

The  parliament  was  for  from  being  confident 
that  Monk  was  above  temptation :  the  manner  of 
his  march  with  such  a  body,  contrary  to  their 


people,  and  his  treating  malignants  so  driUyf 
Bttutled  them  much ;  and  though  his  profesnons 
of  fidelity  to  the  parliament,  and  rderring  all 
determinations  to  thdr  wisdom,  had  a  good  aspect 
towards  them,  yet  they  feared  that  he  might  ob- 
serve too  much  how  senetaUy  odious 
grown  to  the  people,  wnidi  might  lessm  his  rever- 
ence towards  them.  To  prevent  this  as  nnich  as 
might  be,  and  to  give  some  check  to  that  license 
of  addresses,  and  resort  of  malignants,  they  sent 
two  of  their  members  of  most  credit  with  them, 
Scot  and  Robinson,  under  pretence  of  giving  their 
thanks  to  him  for  liie  service  he  had  done,  to  con- 
tinue and  be  present  with  him,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance and  reprehend  any  boldness  that  should 
appear  in  any  dehnquents.  But  tliis  served  but 
to  draw  more  affronts  upon  them ;  for  those  gen- 
tlemen who  were  civlily  used  by  the  general,  would 
not  bear  any  disrespect  from  those  of  whose  per- 
sons tiiey  had  all  contempt ;  and  for  the  autlumty 
of  those  who  sent  them  had  no  kind  of  reverence. 
As  soon  as  die  d^  knew  of  the  deputing  those  two 
membors,  they  likewise  sent  four  of  theur  principal 
citizens,  to  perform  the  same  compliments,  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  inclinations  to  a  free  parlia- 
ment, as  the  remedy  all  men  desired. 

He  continued  bis  march  with  very  few  halts, 
till  he  came  to  St.  Alhan's.  There  he  stopped  for 
some  days ;  and  sent  to  the  parliament,  "  that  he 
"  had  some  apprehension  that  those  regiments  and 
"  troops  rf  tne  army  who  had  formerly  deserted 
"  them,  though  for  the  present  they  were  returned 
"  to  their  obedience,  would  not  live  peaceablv 
"  with  his  men,"  and  therefore  desired  that  all 
the  soldiers  "  who  were  then  quartered  in  the 
"  Strand,  Westminster,  or  other  suburbs  of  the 
"  dty,  might  be  presently  removed,  and  sent  to 
"  more  distant  quarters,  that  there  might  be  room 
"  for  his  army.^  This  message  was  unexpected, 
and  exceedingly  pen^exed  them,  and  made  them 
see  thdr  fiite  woula  still  be  under  the  force  and 
awe  of  an  army.  However  iheyfbimd  it  necessary 
to  comply;  and  sent  thdr  mders  to  aU  soldiers  to 
depart;  which,  with  the  reason  and  ground  of 
their  resolution,  was  so  fsdainfuUv  recdved,  that 
a  mutiny  did  arise  amongst  the  soldiers ;  and  the 
regiment  that  was  quartered  in  Somerset-house 
expressly  refused  to  obey  those  orders ;  so  that 
there  were  like  to  be  new  uproars.  But  their 
officers,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  inflame 
them  upon  such  an  occamon,  were  under  re- 
straint, or  absent:  and  so  at  last  all  was  well 
composed,  and  officers  and  soldters  removed  to 
the  quarters  assigned  them,  mth  animodty  enough 
against  those  who  were  to  succeed  them  in  their 
old  ones.  And  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
general  Monk  with  luB  armymarched  throng 
w.t  dty  into  the  Strand,  and  Westminster,  ^fben 
it  was  quartered;  his  own  lodgings  bdng  pro- 
vided for  him  in  Whitehall. 

He  was  shortly  after  conducted  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  hadoefore,  when  they  saw  there  was 
no  remedy,  conferred  tlie  office  and  power  of  ge- 
neral of  aU  the  forces  in  tiie  three  kingdoms  upon 
him,  as  absolutdy  as  ever  they  had  given  it  to 
Cromwdl.  There  he  had  a  chair  appointed  for 
him  to  sit  in ;  and  the  speaker  made  a  speech  to 
him,  in  which  he  extolled  the  great  service  he  bad 
done  to  the  parliament,  and  therein  to  the  king- 
dom, wliich  was  in  danger  to  have  lost  all  the 
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blood  and  treunre,  and  to  have  been  made  slaves 
agun,  if  he  had  not  magnanimously  declared  him- 
self in  their  defence;  the  reputation  whereof  was 
enough  to  blast  all  thdr  caMmies*  deaigna,  and  to 
reduce  all  to  dimr  obadieDce.  He  tMd  ham  his 
memory  sliould  flourish  to  all  ages,  and  the  par- 
liament (whose  thanks  he  presented  to  him)  would 
take  all  occasions  to  manifest  Aeir  lq"d^wi  and 
gratitude  for  the  service  he  had  done. 

The  general  was  not  a  man  of  ^raoence,  or  of 
any  volubiliw  of  apeecb ;  he  assured  them  of  hia 
constant  iiddity»  which  should  never  be  shaken, 
and  that  he  would  Ure  and  die  in  their  service; 
and  then  informed  them  of  the  several  addresses 
which  he  had  received  in  his  march,  and  of  the 
observation  he  had  made  of  the  general  temper  of 
the  people,  and  their  impatient  desire  of  a  free 
parliament,  which  he  mentioned  with  more  than 
his  natural  warmth,  as  a  thing  they  would  expect 
to  be  satisfied  in ;  (which  they  observed  and  dis- 
liked i)  yet  condaded,  that  having  done  his  du^ 
in  this  represoitation,  and  tliereby  complied  with 
his  promise  which  he  had  made  to  those  who  had 
maoe  the  addresses,  he  entirely  left  the  considera- 
tion and  determination  of  the  w^k  to  ^eir  wis- 
dom ;  which  save  them  some  ease,  and  hope 
that  he  would  oe  faithful,  though  inwardly  they 
heartily  wished  that  he  was  agun  in  Scotland, 
and  that  they  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
malignity  (tf  th«r  old  army  ;  and  they  longed  for 
some  occasion  that  he  might  maaifest  his  fidelity 
and  rewgnation  to  them,  or  give  them  just  OMa* 
non  to  suspect  and  question  it. 

The  late  confuuons  and  interruptions  of  all 
public  receipts  had  wholly  emptied  th^  coffers, 
out  of  whicb  the  anny,  and  all  other  expeuee, 
were  to  be  Btti>plied.  And  though  the  parliament 
had,  upon  thnr  comng  togetiier  agun,  renewed 
their  ordnances  for  all  odlet^ons  uid  payments, 
yet  money  came  in  very  slowly;  and  tiu  people 
generally  had  so  little  reverence  for  th^  legu- 
jatora,  that  they  gave  very  sbw  obedience  to 
thdr  Erections :  so  that  they  found  it  necessary, 
for  thdr  present  supply,  till  they  might  by  degrees 
make  themselves  more  universally  obeyed,  to  raise 
a  present  great  sum  of  money  on  the  city;  which 
could  not  De  done  but  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
cons^t  of  the  common  council;  that  is,  it  oould 
not  be  levied  and  collected  ordeily  and  peaceably, 
without  their  distribution. 

The  common  council  was  constituted  of  such 
persons  as  were  weary  of  the  parliament,  and 
would  in  no  d^ree  submit  tOi  or  cmnply  with, 
onv  of  their  commands.  They  did  not  only  utterly 
reniae  to  consent  to  this  new  impodtion,  bn^  in 
the  debate  it,  excepted  against  the  authoiitv, 
and,  upon  the  matter,  declared,  "  that  they  would 
"  never  submit  to  any  imposition  that  was  not 

granted  by  a  free  and  la»^  parliament."  And 
it  was  gennaUy  believed,  that  they  had  assumed 
this  courage  upon  some  confidence  they  had  in 
the  general;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  made 
the  parliament  to  be  in  the  greater  perplexity  and 
distraction.  This  refusal  would  immec&ately  have 
put  an  end  to  their  emjnre;  they  therefore  re- 
solved upon  this  occasion  to  make  a  full  expe- 
riment 01  their  own  poww,  and  of  their  general's 
obedience. 

_  The  parliament  having  recdved  a  full  informa- 
tion from  those  aldermen,  and  others,  whose  in- 
terest ma  botmd  ap  with  thdrs,  of  all  that  had 
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passed  at  the  common  council,  and  of  the  seditioas 
discourses  and  expressions  made  by  several  of  the 
citizens,  referred  it  to  the  condcferation  of  the 
coimdl  oi  state,  what  was  fit  to  be  done  towards 
the  rebellious  city,  to  reduce  tiwm  to  that  submis- 
sion which  they  ought  to  pay  to  the  porKamenii 
The  privy  council  adibended  upon  tns  matter, 
and  returned  thdr  advice  to  the  parliament, "  that 
"  some  part  of  the  army  might  be  sent  into  the 
"  dty,  and  remain  there,  to  preserve  ths  peace 
"  thereof,  and  of  the  commonwealtii,  and  to  re- 
"  duce  it  to  the  obedience  of  the  parliament.  In 
"  order  thereunto,  and  for  their  better  humilia- 
"  tion,  they  thought  it  convenient  that  the  posts 
*'  and  chains  should  be  removed  from  and  oat  of 
"  the  several  streets  of  the  dty ;  and  tiiat  the 
"  portcullises  and  gates  of  the  dty  should  be 
"  taken  down  and  broken."  Over  and  above 
this,  they  named  ten  or  eleven  persons,  who  had 
been  the  principal  conductors  in  the  conmion 
coimdl,  aU  dtuns  of  meat  rqmtation;  and 
advised  **  that  th^  ahoum  be  wprehended  and 
**  committed  to  prison,  and  that  thereopon  a  new 
**  common  council  might  be  elected,  ihat  woold 
"  be  more  at  thdr  devotion.'^ 

This  round  advice  was  embraced  hj  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  they  had  now  a  fit  occasion  to  make 
experiment  of  the  courage  and  fideUty  of  their 
general,  and  commanded  him  to  march  into  the 
dty  witii  his  army ;  and  to  execute  all  those  par- 
ticulars wUch  they  thought  so  necessary  to  tneir 
service;  and  he  as  reamly  executed  thdr  com- 
mands; led  his  army  into  the  town  [on  Feb.  the 
9th],  neglected  the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  all 
who  applied  to  him,  (whereof  there  were  many 
who  beUevad  he  meant  better  towards  than,) 
erased  as  many  as  he  could  of  those  who  were 
so  proscribed  to  be  anirdwndedt  and  sent  them 
to  the  Tower ;  and,  wiui  all  the  cireunutaneeB  ti 
ocmtempt,  puUed  down  and  broke  the  galea  and 
portcnlnses,  to  the  confusion  and  consternation  o€ 
Uie  wlwle  dty;  and  having  thus  exposed  it  to 
the  scorn  and  laughter  of  aU  who  hated  it,  which 
was  the  whole  kingdom,  he  returned  himself  to 
Whitdiall,  and  his  army  to  their  former  quarters ; 
and  by  this  last  act  of  outrage  convinced  tiioee 
who  expected  somewhat  firom  him  how  vain  their 
hopes  were,  and  how  incapable  he  was  of  embrac- 
ing any  opportunity  to  do  a  noble  action,  and 
confirmed  nis  masters,  that  they  could  not  be  too 
confident  of  his  obedience  to  thdr  most  extrava- 
gant injunctioos.  And  without  doubt  if  the  par- 
fiamant  had  cultivated  this  tame  resignation  of 
his,  with  any  temper  and  discretion,  by  preparing 
his  consei^  and  mtrobation  to  thdr  proceedingv, 
they  might  have  found  a  liill  condesosndon  frran 
1^,  at  least  no  oppodtion  to  all  thdr  other  coun- 
sels. But  they  were  so  infatuated  with  {mde  and 
insolence,  that  they  could  not  discern  the  waya  to 
thdr  own  preservation. 

Whilst  he  waa  executing  this  their  tyranny  upom 
the  dtyi  they  were  contnving  how  to  lessen  his 
power  and  authority,  and  resolved  to  join  others 
with  him  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  and,  upon 
that  very  day,  they  received  a  petition,  which  tney 
had  fomented,  presented  to  toe  parliament  by  a 
man  notorious  in  those  times,  and  who  hath  been 
formerly  mentioned,  Fraise-God  Barebone,  in  the 
head  of  a  crowd  of  sectaries.  The  petition  beffun 
wUh  all  the  imaginable  Inttemess  and  reproaches 
upon  Uie  memory  of  the  late  kmg,  and  agdnit 
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the  peraon  of  the  present  king,  and  all  the  no- 
bility, clergT,  and  gentry  of  the  kragdom,  whidi 
adhered  to  him;  the  utter  extirpation  of  aU  which 
it  presaed  with  great  acrimony.  It  took  notice  of 
many  discounee  of  calling  a  new  parliament,  at 
leaat  of  adnutting  those  membera  to  sit  in  the 
present  parliament,  who  had  been  excluded  in 
the  year  1648 ;  "  either  of  which,"  the  petitioners 
said,  "  would  prove  the  inevitable  destruction  of 

all  the  godly  in  the  land :"  and  therefore  they 
besought  them  with  all  eamestneas,  "  that  no 
"  person  whatsoever  might  be  admitted  to  the 
*'  exercise  of  any  office  or  function  in  the  state, 

or  in  the  church,  no  not  so  much  as  to  teach  a 
"  school,  who  did  not  first  take  the  oath  of  abju- 
**  ration  of  the  king,  and  of  all  his  family,  and 
"  that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  government 
"  of  any  one  ungle  person  whatsoever;  and  that 
"  whosoever  shoud  presume  ao  much  as  to  pro- 

pose  or  mention  du  restoration  of  the  king  in 
"  parliameut,  or  any  other  place,  should  be  ad- 

judged  guilty  of,  and  condmmed  for,  high 
"  treason.'* 

Tins  petition  was  received  with  great  approba- 
tion by  the  house,  thdr  auction  much  applauded, 
and  the  ^lanks  of  the  parliament  vwy  solemnly 
returned  by  the  speaker:  all  which  information 
the  general  recmved  at  Whitehall,  when  he  re- 
turned out  of  the  city ;  and  was  presently  attended 
by  his  chief  officers ;  who,  with  open  mouths,  in- 
veighed against  the  proceedings  01  the  parliament, 

their  manifest  ingratitude  to  him,  and  the  indig- 
"  nity  offered  to  him,  in  giving  such  countenance 
"  to  a  rabble  of  infamous  varlets,  who  desired  to 
**  set  the  "whxAia  kingdom  in  a  flame,  to  comply 
"  with  their  fimtastic  and  mad  enthusiasms;  uid 
"  that  the  parliament  would  never  have  admitted 

such  an  inlEunous  address  mth  approbation,  ex- 
"  cept  the^  had  first  resolved  upon  ois  ruin  and 
*'  dtttmction ;  which  he  was  assuredly  to  look 
**  for,  if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  his  wisdom  and 
"  aagadty ;"  and  thereupon  told  him  of  the  un- 
derhand endeavours  iraich  were  used  to  wcxk 
upon  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

The  general  had  been  prepared,  by  the  confer- 
ences of  Scot  and  Robinson  in  the  march,  to  ex- 
pect, that,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  parliament, 
he  must  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  king 
and  his  family.  And  therefore  they  had  advised 
him  "  to  offer  the  taking  it  himself,  before  it 
**  should  be  proposed  to  him,  u  a  matter  that 
"  would  confirm  aU  men  in  an  entire  confidence 
"  in  him and  he  discovered  not  the  lout  aver- 
sioa  fimn  it.  When  he  came  to  the  parliunent, 
thev  forbore,  that  day,  to  mention  it,  being  a  day 
dedicated  only  to  caress  him,  and  to  give  him 
thanks,  in  wluch  it  could  not  be  seasonable  to 
mingle  any  thing  of  distrust.  But  they  meant 
roundly  to  have  pressed  him  to  it,  if  thin  last 
opportunity,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  better 
earnest  of  his  fidelity,  had  not  rallen  out;  and 
without  doubt  he  had  not  then  taken  any  such 
resolution,  as  would  have  made  him  pause  in  the 
giving  tlum  that  satisfaction.  But  being  now 
awakened  by  this  alarm  from  his  officers,  and  the 
temper  they  were  in,  and  his  phlegm  a  httle  cur- 
dled, he  begun  to  think  himself  in  danger ;  and 
that  this  body  of  men,  that  was  called  the  par- 
llament,  had  not  rqnitation  enough  to  preserve 
thenuelvaB,  and  those  who  adhered  to  tiion.  (le 
hftd  observed  thFongfaoot  die  kingdom,  as  be 


marched,  how  opprobrious  they  were  in  the  esti- 
mation all  men,  who  gave  them  no  other  term 
or  ^)pelliUion  but  the  rumi^  as  the  ^  end  a 
carcass  long  rioce  expired.  AH  that  night  was 
spent  in  coiuultMion  with  his  officers;  nor  did 
he  then  form  any  other  design  than  so  to  unite 
his  army  to  him,  that  they  might  not  leave  him 
in  any  resolution  he  should  think  fit  to  take. 

In  the  morning,  the  very  next  morning  after  he 
had  broken  the  gates  and  the  hearts  of  the  city,  he 
called  his  army  again  together,  and  marched  with 
it  into  London,  t^ng  up  his  own  quarters  at  an 
alderman's  house  where  he  dined.  At  the  same 
time  he  left  Whitehall,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  par- 
liament, in  which  he  roundly  took  notice  of  "  their 
"  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  impolitic  proceedings; 
"  of  their  abetting  and  countenancing  wicked  and 
"  unchristian  tenets  in  reference  to  religion,  and 
"  such  as  would  root  out  the  practice  of  any  reli- 
"  ^on;  of  thdr  underhand  corresponding  irith 
"  ttiose  very  pawns  whom  they  had  declared  to 
"  be  enemies,  and  who  had  been  princirally  in- 
"  stmmeotal  in  all  the  afii^ts  and  inoignities 
"  they  had  undergone,  in  and  after  thdr  dissolu- 
"  tion."  Thereupon  he  advised  them  in  such 
terms  as  they  could  not  but  understand  for  the 
most  peremptory  command,  "  that,  in  sudi  a 
"  time,"  ^a  time  prescribed  in  his  letter,)  "  they 
"  would  issue  out  writs  for  a  new  parliament, 
"  that  so  their  own  sitting  might  be  determined ; 
*'  which  was  the  only  exf^dient  that  could  return 
"  peace  and  happiness  to  the  kingdom,  and  which 
"  both  the  army  and  kingdom  expected  at  their 
"  hands."  This  letter  was  no  sooner  delivered 
to  the  house,  than  it  was  printed,  and  carefully 
pnblisboi  koA  dispersed  throughout  the  dty,  to 
the  end  that  they  who  had  been  so  Ifltdy  and  so 
wcrfolly  disappomted,  migto  see  how  throughly 
he  was  embarked,  and  so  entmlun  no  new  jeftr 
lonsies  of  bun. 

After  he  had  dined,  and  disposed  his  army  in 
such  a  manner  and  order  as  he  thought  fit,  he 
desired  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to  meet  him 
at  the  guildhall ;  where,  after  many  excuses  for 
the  wonc  of  yesterday,  they  plightm  their  troth 
each  to  other  in  such  a  manner,  for  the  perfect 
union  and  adhering  to  each  other  for  the  niture, 
that,  as  soon  as  they  came  from  thence,  the  lord 
mayor  attended  the  general  to  his  lodgings,  and 
all  the  bdls  of  the  city  proclaimed,  and  testified  to 
the  town  and  kingdom,  that  the  army  and  the  city 
were  of  one  mind.  And,  as  soon  as  the  evening 
came,  there  was  a  continued  light  of  bonfires 
throughout  the  cit^  and  suborbe,  with  such  an 
univBnal  exclamation  of  joy,  as  had  never  been 
known,  and  cannot  be  expressed,  with  such  ridi- 
culous expressions  of  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
parliament,  as  testified  the  no-n^^ard,  or  rather 
the  notable  detestation  they  had  otit ;  there  being 
scarce  a  bonfire  at  which  they  did  not  roast  a 
rump,  and  pieces  of  flesh  made  hke  one;  **which," 
they  said,  "  was  for  the  celebration  of  the  funeral 
"  of  the  parliament :"  and  there  can  be  no  inven- 
tion of  fancy,  wit,  or  ribaldry,  that  was  not  that 
night  exercised  to  defame  the  parlionent,  and  to 
mwnify  the  general. 

In  sudi  a  huddle  and  miztiire  of  loose  pepjde  of 
all  conditions,  and  such  a  transport  of  aflfections,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  but  that  some  men  woiild 
drink  the  king^s  health;  wluch  was  taken  no  notice 
oT;  nw  did  one  persni    conation  oncepresnme 
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to  mention  him.  All  this,  how  much  Boerer  it 
amazed  and  distracted  the  parliament,  did  not  so 
dishearten  them,  but  that  they  continued  still  to 
sit,  and  proceeded  in  all  things  with  their  usual 
confidence.  They  were  not  mlliog  to  despair  of 
recovering  their  general  again  to  them;  and,  to 
that  purpose,  they  sent  a  committee  to  treat  with 
lum,  and  to  make  all  snch  proffers  to  him  as  they 
coDcdved  were  most  like  to  comply  with  his  am- 
bition, or  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  avarice.  The 
entertainment  he  gave  this  committee,  was  the 
mgaging  them  in  a  conference  with  another  com- 
nuttee  of  the  excluded  members,  to  the  end  that 
he  miffht  be  satisfied  by  hearing  both,  how  one 
could  have  right  to  sit  there  as  a  parliament,  and 
the  other  be  excluded :  and  when  he  had  heard 
them  all,  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  "  that  in 
"  justice  the  secluded  members  ought  to  be  ad- 
"  mitted,  but  that  matter  was  now  over,  by  his 
"  having  reqtured  the  calling  another  parliament, 
"  and  tEa  dusolntion  of  this." 

After  he  had  put  the  dty  into  the  posture  Uiey 
desired,  and  fotmd  no  danger  threatened  him  from 
anv  place,  he  returned  again  to  hU  qnaiters  in 
Whitehall  and  disposed  ms  army  to  Uioae  poets 
wtuch  he  judged  most  convement.  He  then  smt 
for  the  members  of  the  parhament  to  come  to 
him,  and  many  others  who  had  been  excluded, 
and  lamented  "  the  sad  condition  the  lungdom 
"  was  in,  which  he  principally  imputed  to  the 
"  disunion  and  divinona  which  had  arisen  in 
"  parliament  among  those  who  were  faithful  to 
"  the  commonwealth :  that  he  had  had  many 
"  conferences  with  them  together,  and  was  satis- 
"  fied  by  those  gentiemen,  who  had  been  ex- 
"  eluded,  of  their  integrity ;  and  therefore  he  had 
"  desired  this  conference  between  them,  that  he 
"  might  communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  them ; 
"  in  amng  whereof,  that  he  might  not  be  mistaken 
"  in  his  deliTery,  or  miaapprehended  in  his  ex- 
"  presskms,  as  ne  had  lately  been,  Ite  bad  |tut 
"  what  he  had  a  mind  to  say  in  writing which 
he  commanded  his  secreta^  to  read  to  them. 
Hie  wi^ng  imported,  that  tne  settiement  of  the 
nation  lay  now  in  their  hands,  and  that  he  was 
assured  thev  would  become  makers-up  of  its 
wo  fill  breaches,  in  pursuit  whereof  they  would 
be  sure  of  all  his  service,  and  he  should  think  all 
his  puns  well  spent;  that  he  would  impose  no- 
thing upon  them,  but  took  leave  to  put  them  in 
mind,  that  the  old  foundations  upon  which  the 

fovemment  had  heretofore  stood  were  so  totally 
token  down  and  demolished,  that  in  the  eye  of 
human  reason  they  could  never  be  reedified  and 
netored  but  in  the  ruin  ttf  the  nation ;  tiut  the 
intraest  of  the  city  of  London  would  be  bM  pre- 
served by  the  government  of  a  commonwealth, 
which  wae  the  oidy  means  to  mtikt  that  city  to  be 
the  bank  for  Ae  whole  trade  of  Christrndom; 
that  he  thought  a  moderate,  not  a  rigid  presbyte- 
rian  government  would  be  most  acceptable,  and 
the  best  way  of  settlAoent  in  the  afndrs  of  the 
chturch;  that  their  care  would  be  necessary  to 
settle  the  conduct  of  the  vmy,  and  to  provide 
maintenance  for  the  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
concluded  with  a  desire  that  they  would  put  a 
period  to  the  present  parliament,  knd  give  order 
lor  the  calling  another  that  mi^ht  make  a  perfect 
settlement,  to  which  all  men  m\ghX  submit.  There 
was  no  (Ussimulation  in  this,  in  order  to  cover 
.and  conceal  his  good  intentions  Sor  the  king :  for. 


without  doubt,  he  had  not  to  this  hour  entertained 
any  purpose  or  thought  to  serve  him,  but  was 
really  of  the  opinion  he  expressed  in  his  paper, 
that  it  was  a  work  impossible;  and  desired  no- 
thing, bat  that  ho  might  see  a  commonwealth 
estabhshed  in  such  a  model  as  Holhnd  was, 
where  he  had  been  bred;  and  that  himself  ought 
enjoy  As  anthori^  and  place  which  the  prince  of 
Oraiwe  possessed  in  that  government.  He  had 
not,  mm  his  marching  out  of  Scotland  to  this 
time,  had  any  conversation  with  any  persons  who 
had  served  the  king,  nor  indeed  had  he  acquaint' 
ance  with  any  such ;  nor  had  he  hitherto,  or,  for 
some  time  uter,  did  he  set  one  of  the  king's 
friends  at  liberty,  though  all  the  prisons  were 
full  of  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
every  day  committed;  and  it  was  guilt  enough 
to  be  suspected  but  to  wish  for  the  King's  resto^ 
ration. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  above  mentioned  was 
ended  with  the  members  of  the  parliament,  they 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  year  1648,  re- 
paired to  tiie  house  [on  Feb.  the  31st],  and  with- 
out any  interraptitm,  which  th^  Had  hitherto 
found,  took  their  places ;  and  being  superior  in 
numlKr  to  the  rest,  they  first  repealed  and  abo- 
lished all  the  orders  by  which  the^  had  been  ex- 
eluded ;  then  they  provided  for  him  who  had  so 
well  provided  for  them,  by  renemng  and  enlar^ng 
the  general's  commission,  and  revoking  all  other 
commissions  which  bad  been  granted  to  anv  to 
meddle  with,  or  assign  quarters  to  any  part  of  the 
forces. 

They  who  bad  sat  before,  ha^  put  the  whole 
militia  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  sectaries, 
persons  of  no  ^^ree  or  quality,  and  notorious 
onlv  for  some  new  tenet  in  religion,  and  for  some 
beriMuity  exercised  upon  the  king's  par^.  AH 
these  commisnons  were  revoked,  and  Uie  militia 
put  under  the  government  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry  throughout  the  kingdom;  yet 
with  this  care  and  exception,  that  no  person 
should  be  capable  of  being  trusted  in  that  pro- 
vince, who  did  not  first  declare  und^r  his  hand, 
"  that  he  did  confess,  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
"  war  raised  by  the  two  booses  of  parliament 
"  against  t^e  late  king  was  just,  and  lawful,  until 
"  such  time  as  force  and  violence  was  used  npon 
"  the  parliament  in  the  year  1648." 

In  the  Ifst  place,  they  raised  an  assessment 
one  hundred  tnousand  pounds  by  the  month,  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  and  definiying  the  public 
expenses  for  six  months,  to  which  the  whole  king- 
dom willingly  submitted ;  and  the  city  of  London, 
upon  the  credit  and  secoritv  of  that  act,  advanced 
as  much  ready  money  as  tney  were  desired;  and 
having  dius  far  lednmed  what  was  pas^  and  pro- 
nded  as  well  as  iher  could  for  the  future,  they 
issued  out  writs  to  call  a  parliament,  to  meet  upon 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  April  next  ensuing, 
(bang  April  1660,)  and  then,  on  the  sixteentii  or 
seventeenth  day  of  March,  after  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  state,  of  which  there  were 
many  sober  and  honest  gentiemen,  who  did  not 
msh  the  king  ill,  they  dissolved  that  present  par- 
liament, against  all  the  importunities  used  by  the 
sectaries,  (who  in  multitudes  flocked  together, 
and  made  addresses  in  the  name  of  the  city  of 
London,  that  they  would  not  dissolve  themselves,) 
but  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  ;  who,  notwithstanding  their  very  dif- 
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ferrat  aff«ctioiu.  expectatioiu,  and  deogoi,  wen 
nnanimouB  ia  their  wBuinen  and  detestation  of 

the  long  parliament. 

When  the  king,  who  had  rather  an  im^^nation, 
than  an  expectation,  that  the  march  of  general 
Monk  to  London  with  his  anny  might  produce 
some  alteration  that  mif^ht  be  uae^  to  him. 
heard  of  his  entire  submission  to  the  parliament, 
and  of  his  entering  the  city,  and  disarming  it,  the 
commitment  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  break- 
ing their  gates  and  portcullises,  all  the  little  re- 
mainder of  his  hopes  was  extinguished,  and  he 
had  nothing  left  before  his  eyes  but  a  perpetual 
exile,  BtteDoed  with  all  those  mscomforts,  whereof 
he  had  too  long  experience,  and  which,  he  must 
now  expect,  would  oe  improved  with  the  worst 
drcamstancea  of  ne^kwt,  'mboA  use  to  wait  upon 
that  condition.  A  greater  consternation  and  de- 
jection of  mind  cannot  fae  imagined  than  at  that 
time  corered  the  whole  court  of  the  king;  but 
God  did  not  suffer  him  long  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
that  melancholic  cloud.  As  the  general's  second 
march  into  the  city  was  the  Tery  next  day  after 
his  first,  and  dispelled  the  miste  and  foge  which 
the  other  had  raised,  so  the  very  evening  of  that 
day  which  had  brought  the  news  of  the  fint  in 
the  morning,  brought  likewise  an  account  to  his 
m^esty  of  the  second,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  bells,  and  bonfires,  and  btuning  of  rumps, 
and  such  other  additions,  as  might  reasonably 
be  true,  and  which  a  willing  relator  would  not 
omit. 

When  it  begun  to  be  dark,  the  lord  marquis  oi 
Onnond  bronght  a  young  man  with  him  to  the 
chancellor's  lodging  at  Brussels;  which  was 
under^the  king's  bedchamber,  and  towUch  his 
majesty  every  day  vDuchsafBd  to  come  for  the 
despatch  of  any  husiness.  The  marquis  said  no 
more  but  "  that  that  man  had  formerly  been  an 
"  officer  under  him,  and  he  believed  he  was  an 
"  honest  man ;  bMidea,  that  he  brought  a  line  or 
"  two  of  credit  from  a  person  they  would  both 
"  believe ;  but  that  his  discourse  was  so  strange 
"  and  extravagant,  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
<'  think  of  it ;  however,  he  would  call  the  king 
"  to  judge and  so  went  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  man  therc^  and  immediately  retomed 
with  the  king. 

The  man's  name  was  Baily;  who  had  lived 
moat  in  Irdand,  and  had  served  there  as  a  foot- 
officer  under  the  marquis.  He  looked  as  if 
he  bad  drank  much,  or  slept  little :  his  rdation 
was,  "  tiiat  in  the  aftenioon  of  snclf  a  dwf,  he  was 
*'  wHh  nr  John  Stephouin  Lambeth hcnue,  naed 
"  then  as  a  prison  for  man^  of  the  king's  friends; 
"  iriiere,  whdst  they  were  m  conference  tc^fether, 
"  news  was  brought  into  the  house  by  several 
"  persons,  that  the  general  was  marched  with  his 
"  whole  army  into  the  city,  (it  being  the  very  next 
"  day  after  he  had  been  tbeie,  and  broke  down 
"  their  gates,  and  pulled  down  their  posts,)  and 
"  that  m  had  a  conference  with  the  mayor  and 
"  aldermen ;  which  was  no  sooner  ended,  out  that 
"  all  the  city  bells  rang  out ;  and  he  heard  the 
"  bells  very  plain  at  Lambeth :  and  that  he  stayed 
"  there  so  late,  till  they  saw  the  bonfires  burning 
"  and  flaming  in  the  dtv :  upon  which  ur  John 
"  Stephms  ud  desired  nim,  tint  hewovddimme- 

diatttj  cross  the  river,  and  go  into  London* 
"  and  mquire  what  the  matter  was ;  and  if  he 
"  found  any  tiling  e^nunrdinaty  in  it,  that  he 


**  would  take  post,  and  make  all  posaibls  hasta  to 
"  Brussels,  tut  the  king  might  bemformed  of  it ; 
"  and  so  gave  him  a  sl^  note  in  writioff  to  the 
"  marquis  of  Onnond,  that  he  might  believe  all 
*'  that  the  messenger  would  inform  him :  that 
"  thereupon  he  went  over  the  river,  walked  through 
"  Cheapside,  saw  the  bonfires,  and  tiie  king'a 
"  health  drank  in  several  places,  heard  all  that  the 
"  general  had  done,  and  brought  a  copy  of  the 
"  ktter  which  the  general  had  sent  to  tne  parlia- 
"  ment,  at  the  time  when  he  returned  with  his 
"  army  into  the  city ;  and  then  told  many  things, 
"  which  were,"  he  said,  "  pubhely  spoken,  con- 
"  ceming  sending  for  the  lung:  that  then  he  took 
"  post  ftn*  Dover,  and  hired  a  hark  that  brought 
him  to  Ostend." 

Hie  time  was  eo  short  from  the  hour  he  left 
London,  AbX  tiie  expedition  of  Ins  journey  was 
incredible ;  nor  coold  any  man  undertake  to  come 
from  thoKe  in  ao  shrnt  a  time,  upon  tiie  moitt 
important  affair,  and  for  the  greatest  reward.  It 
was  evident  br  many  pauses  and  hesitations  in  fak 
discourse,  ana  some  rq>etttions,  that  the  man  was 
not  composed,  and  at  best  wanted  sleep ;  yet  his 
relation  could  not  be  a  mere  fiction  and  ima^na- 
tion.  Sir  John  Stephens  was  a  man  well  known 
to  his  majesty,  and  the  other  two ;  and  had  been 
sent  over  lately  by  the  king,  with  some  advice  to 
his  friendB ;  and  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had 
been  apprehended  at  his  landing,  and  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Lambeth  house.  And  though  be  had 
not  mentioned  in  bis  note  any  particuhvs,  yet  he 
had  given  him  credit,  and  nothing  but  the  man^s 
own  devotion  to  the  king  covld  xeaaonably  tempt 
him  to  undotake  so  hazardous  and  cha^feable  a 
jonmey.  Hen  the  aeneral's  letter  to  the  pariia- 
ment  waa  of  the  higMst  moment,  and  not  like  to 
be  fugned ;  and  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  king 
thought  he  had  argument  to  ruse  his  own  spirits, 
and  uiat  he  should  do  but  justiy  in  communicat- 
ing his  intelligence  to  his  disprited  family  and 
servants ;  who,  upon  the  news  thereof,  were  re- 
vived proporti<mably  to  the  despair  they  had 
swallowed ;  and,  according  to  the  temper  of  men 
who  had  lain  under  long  ^sconeolation,  thought 
all  their  sufferings  over;  and  laid  in  a  stock  of 
such  unreasonable  presumption,  that  no  success 
could  proems  satisfaction  for. 

But  the  king,  who  thanked  God  for  this  new 
dawning  of  hope,  and  waa  much  refreshed  with 
this  unexpectea  alteration,  was  yet  restrained  from 
any  confidence  that  tins  would  produce  any  such 
rendution  aa  woi^  be  auffidait  to  do  his  work, 
towards  wluch  he  saw  canse  enou^  to  deqwir  of 
assistance  from  any  forngn  power.  The  most  that 
he  could  collect  frtmi  the  general's  letter,  bendes 
the  sappressing  the  present  tyranny  of  the  parlia- 
ment, waa,  that  the  excluded  memoera  might  be 
agun  admitted,  and,  it  may  be,  able  to  govern  that 
coundl.  And  even  this  administered  no  solid 
ground  of  comfort  or  confidence  to  his  majesty. 
Several  of  those  excluded  members  had  not  been 
true  members  of  pariiament,  but  elected,  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  mto  their  places  who  had  been 
expelled  for  adhering  to  the  king ;  and  so  thf^ 
had  ao  title  to  sit  there,  but  what  the  counterfeit 
great  seal  had  ^vta  them,  without  and  against 
uie  fciiv*s  anthonty.  It  was  thought  these  men, 
with  others  who  had  bem  lawfrilly  dioeoi,  were 
irilUng,  and  desirous,  that  tha  concesmons  made 
by  die  late  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  be 
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accepted;  which  in  troth  did,  with  the  preaerra- 1 
tion  of  the  name  and  life  of  the  king,  near  as 
much  establish  a  republican  goveinmeat,  as  was 
Mttled  afbr  his  murder;  ana  because  they  would 
insiat  upon  that,  they  were,  with  those  circum- 
atmces  ctf  force  and  violence,  which  are  formerly 
mentioned,  excluded  from  the  house;  without 
vfaidi  that  horrid  Tillainy  could  oerer  hare  been 
comnuttedt 

Now  what  could  the  king  reasonably  expect 
from  these  men's  readnusnon  into  die  gorem- 
meol^  but  that  th^  would  resume  thrir  Md  con- 
dnrions,  and  press  him  to  consent  to  his  father's 
eoncessions  i  which  his  late  migeety  yielded  to 
with  much  less  cheerfulness,  than  lie  walked  to 
the  scaffidd ;  though  it  was  upon  the  promise  of 
many  powerful  men  then  in  the  parliament,  "that 
"  he  shonldnot  be  obliged  toaccomplishtluttagree- 
"  ment."  These  revolvings  wrought  much  upon 
his  majesty,  though  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
appear  pleased  with  what  he  nad  heard,  aud  to 
expect  much  greater  thiuga  from  it ;  which  vet  he 
knew  not  how  to  CMitribute  to,  till  he  should  re- 
enve  a  fiirther  accoont  from  London  of  the  rero- 
hitimu  there. 

Indeed,  when  all  hi«  majesty  had  heard  befine 
was  confirmed  by  several  expresses,  who  passed 
with  much  freedom,  and  were  every  day  sent  by 
his  friends,  who  bad  recovered  their  courage  to  the 
fbll,  and  ^scnned  that  these  excluded  members 
were  principally  admitted  to  prepare  for  the  calling 
a  new  parliament,  and  to  he  sure  to  make  the  dis- 
solution of  this  unquestionable  and  certiun,  the 
king  recovered  his  hopes  again ;  which  were  every 
day  increased  by  the  addresses  of  many  men,  who 
had  never  before  applied  themselves  to  him ;  and 
many  sent  to  him  for  his  majesty's  approbation 
and  leave  to  serve  and  sit  in  the  next  paiiiament. 
And  from  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, the  eooodl  of  state  behaved  themselves 
very  dvilly  towards  his  mijesty's  friends,  and 
rdeased  many  (rf  them  out  of  prison :  paitica- 
laiiy  Annesley,  when  president  ortlw  council,  was 
very  well  contented  that  the  king  sboold  receive 
paiticnlar  information  of  his  devotion,  and  of  his 
rescdution  to  do  him  service;  which  he  manifested 
in  many  particulars  of  importance,  and  had  the 
courage  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  and 
returned  a  dutiful  answer  to  it :  which  had  a 
very  good  aspect,  and  seemed  to  promise  mudi 
good.  Yet  the  king  knew  not  wlut  to  tlunk  of 
the  general's  paper,  which  he  had  delivered  at  his 
conference  with  the  members;  for  which  he  could 
have  no  temptation,  but  his  violent  affection  to  a 
commonwealth.  Few  or  none  ,of  his  majesty's 
friends  could  find  any  means  of  address  to  him ; 
vet  they  did  bdieve,  and  were  much  the  better  for 
D^eving  it,  that  the  king  had  srane  secret  cor- 
ntpondence  with  him.  And  some  of  them  aent 
to  the  king,  **  aS  what  importance  it  would  be, 
"  that  he  gave  them  some  credit,  or  means  <rf 
*'  access  to  the  general,  by  which  they  might  re- 
**  ceive  his  order  and  direction  in  sucn  things  as 
occurred  on  the  sudden,  and  that  they  might 
*'  be  Biire  to  do  nothing  that  might  cross  any  pur- 
*'  pose  of  his."  To  which  the  king  returned  no 
other  answer,  "  but  that  they  should  have  pa- 
"  tience,  and  make  no  attempt  whatsoever ;  and 
"  that  in  due  time  they  should  recuve  all  adver- 
"  tisemente  necessarv ;"  it  being  no*  thought  fit  to 
disdaim  hanng  iatelligence  with,  or  hopes  of,  the 


general;  since  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  re" 
ceived  bpinion,  that  he  did  design  to  serve  the 
king,  or  that  he  would  be  at  last  obliged  to  do  it, 
whether  he  designed  to  do  It  or  no,  md  rtally  as 
much  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  as  if  he  had  dedicated  himself  to  it. 
And  the  assurance,  tiiat  other  men  had,  that  he 
had  no  such  intention,  hindered  those  obstruc- 
tions, jealousies,  and  intemiptions,  which  very  pro- 
bably might  have  lessened  ms  credit  with  his  own 
army,  or  united  all  tiie  rest  of  the  forces  against 
lum. 

There  hqipened  likewise  at  this  time  an  acci- 
dent that  very  much  troubled  the  king,  and  might 
very  probably  have  destroyed  all  the  hopes  that 
b^n  to  flatter  him.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  which  put  an  end  to  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  those  who  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  all  the  monstrous  things  which  had  been 
done,  the  highest  despair  seixeaupon  all  who  had 
been  the  late  king'sjudges;  whoweresure  to  find 
as  hard  measure  from  the  secluded  members,  as 
they  were  to  expect  if  the  king  himself  had  been 
restored.  And  all  they  who  had  afterwards  era- 
cnrred  with  them,  and  exerdsed  ihe  same  power, 
who  were  called  die  rump,  believed  their  ran  and 
destruction  to  be  eertam,  andathand.  Andthere- 
fore  they  contrived  all  the  w^  they  could  to 
preserve  themselves,  and  to  prevent  the  assembUng 
a  new  parliament ;  which  if  they  could  interrupt, 
the^  nude  no  doubt  but  the  rump  members  would 
again  resume  the  government,  notwithstanding 
their  ^solution  by  the  power  of  the  secluded 
members;  who  would  then  pay  dear  for  thdr 
presumption  and  intrusion. 

To  this  purpose,  they  employed  their  agents 
amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  who 
had  l«en  disgracefully  removed  from  their  quar- 
ters in  the  Strand,  and  Westminster,  and  the  parts 
adjacent  to  London,  to  make  room  for  graieral 
Monk's  army;  which  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the  sole  confii&ig  pert  of  du  army.  And  thqr 
inflamed  these  men  mik  the  sense  of  thor  own 
desperate  condition ;  who,  having  served  through- 
out the  war,  should,  besides  the  loss  of  all  ths 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  be  now  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cavaliers,  whom  they  had  con- 
quered, and  who  were  implacably  incensed  against 
tbem.  Nor  did  they  omit  to  make  the  same  infu- 
sions into  the  soldiers  of  general  Monk's  army,  who 
had  all  the  same  title  to  the  same  fears  and  appre- 
hensions. And  when  their  minds  were  thus  pre- 
pared, and  ready  to  declare  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, Lambert  made  his  escape  out  of  the  Tower ; 
his  party  having  in  all  places  so  manjr  of  their 
combination,  that  they  could  compass  their  designs 
of  that  kind  whenever  the^  thought  fit;  thongh 
the  general  had  as  ^eat  a  jealousy  of  this  man's 
escape,  as  o£  any  thing  that  could  fall  out  to  sup- 
plant him.  And  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed, 
he  took  all  possible  care  to  prevent  it :  and  di^ 
who  then  had  command  <^  the  place  were  notori- 
ously known  neither  to  love  Lambert's  person,  nor 
to  &vour  lua  designs. 

This  escape  of  Lambert  in  such  a  conjuncture, 
the  most  perilous  that  it  could  fall  out  in.  put  the 
general,  and  the  council  of  state,  into  a  great 
agony.  They  knew  well  what  poison  had  Men 
scattered  about  the  army,  and  what  impression  it 
had  made  in  the  soldiers.  Lambert  was  the  most 
popular  man,  and  had  the  greatest  influence  upon 
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tlieiD.  And  thooffb  they  had  lately  deserted  him, 
the^  had  Bufficieauy  publiahed  their  remorse,  and 
their  detestation  of  those  who  had  seduced  and 
cozened  them.  So  that  there  was  Uttle  doubt  to 
be  made,  now  he  was  at  Hberty,  but  that  they 
would  flock  and  resort  to  hun,  as  soon  as  they 
■bovld  know  where  to  find  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  small  danger  was  thre&tened  from  the 
very  drawing  the  army  together  to  a  rendezrous 
in  order  to  prosecute  and  oppose  him,  no  man 
b^ng  able  to  make  a  judgment  what  they  would 
choose  to  do  in  such  a  conjuncture,  when  they 
were  so  full  of  jealousy  and  oissatiB&ction.  And 
it  mar  very  reasonably  be  believed,  tbat  if  he  had, 
after  ne  found  lumself  at  Uberty,  lain  concealed, 
till  he  had  digested  the  method  ne  meant  to  pro- 
ceed in,  and  procured  some  place  to  which  the 
troops  might  resort  to  declare  with  him,  when  he 
should  appear,  (which  had  been  very  easy  then 
for  him  to  have  done,^  he  would  have  gone  near 
to  have  shaken  and  dissolved  the  modn^the  gene- 
ral had  made. 

But  either  through  the  fear  of  his  security,  and 
bein^  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  (as 
all  kind  of  treachery  was  at  that  time  very  active ; 
of  which  he  had  eicperience,)  or  the  presumption, 
that  the  army  would  obey  turn  upon  hia  fint  call, 
and  that,  if  be  could  draw  a  small  nait  to  Urn, 
the  rest  would  never  appear  against  him ;  he  pre- 
dpitated  himself  to  make  an  attempt,  before  he 
was  ready  for  it,  or  it  for  him ;  and  so  put  it  into 
his  enemy's  power  to  disappoint  and  control  all 
his  designs.  He  stayed  not  at  all  in  London,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  but  hastened  into  the 
country ;  and  trusting  a  gentleman  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, whom  he  thought  himself  sure  of.  the 
general  had  quickly  notice  in  what  quarter  he  was : 
yet,  with  great  expedition,  Lambert  drew  four 
troops  of  the  army  to  him,  with  which  he  had  the 
coimige  to  appear  near  Oaventry  in  Northampton- 
shire, a  country  in&mously  famous  for  disaffection 
to  the  kin^,  and  for  adhering  to  the  parliament; 
where  be  preaomed  he  ahonld  be  attended  by  other 
wrts  of  the  anny,  before  it  should  be  known  at 
Whitehall  where  he  was,  andUiat  any  fwcea  conld 
be  sent  from  thence  againat  him:  of  which,  he 
doubted  not,  from  -  his  many  fiiends,  he  should 
have  seasonable  notice. 

But  the  general,  upon  his  first  secret  intimation 
of  his  being  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  of  the  course 
he  meant  to  take,  had  committed  it  to  the  charge 
and  care  of  colonel  logoldaby,  (who  was  wdl 
known  to  be  very  wiUing  and  desirous  to  take 
revenge  upon  Lambert,  for  his  malice  to  Oliver 
and  Richard,  and  the  affront  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived from  him,)  to  attend  and  watch  all  his 
ipotions  ndth  his  own  regiment  of  horse ;  which 
was  the  more  faithful  to  mm  for  having  been  be- 
finre  seduced  by  Lambert  to  desert  him.  Ingoldsl^ 
used  so  much  diligence  in  wuting  upon  Lambot'e 
motion,  before  he  was  anspeictea  to  be  so  near, 
that  one  of  Lambert's  four  captains  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  forlorn  hope;  who  made  him  piisoner, 
and  brought  him  to  their  colonel.  The  captain 
VBS  Tery  well  known  to  Ingoldsby  ;  who,  after 
soive  omfereace  with  him,  gave  hun  his  liberty, 
upon  his  promise,  "  that  he  would  himself  retire 
"  to  his  house,  and  send  his  troop  to  obey  his 
"  commands ;"  which  promise  he  observed ;  and 
the  next  day  his  troop,  under  his  cornet  and 
quartermaster,  came  to  Ingoldsby,  and  informed 


him  were  Lambert  was.  He  thereupon  made 
haste,  and  was  in  his  view,  before  the  otber  had 
notice  that  he  was  pursued  by  him. 

Lambert,  surprised  with  this  discovery,  and  find- 
ing that  one  of  his  troops  had  forsaken  him,  saw 
his  enemy  much  superior  to  him  in  number; 
and  therefore  sent  to  deeire  that  they  might  treat 
together;  iriuch  the  other  was  content  to  do. 
Lunbert  {wopoaed  to  lum,  "  that  they  might  re- 
"  stwe  Richard  to  be  protector     and  praniaed 
to  unite  all  Uu  credit  to  the  support  of  diat 
interest.    But  Ingoldsby  (besides  that  he  well 
understood  the  folly  and  impossibility  of  that  un- 
dertaking) had  devoted  himself  to  a  better  interest ; 
and  adhCTed  to  the  general,  because  he  presumed 
that  he  did  intend  to  serve  the  king,  and  so  re- 
jected this  overture.    Wbereupcm  both  parties 
prepared  to  fight,  when  another  of  Lambert's 
troops  forsaking  him,  and  putting  themselves  un- 
der his  enemy,  he  conduded,  that  his  safety  would 
depend  upon  his  flight ;  wldch  he  thought  to  se- 
cure by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.   But  Ingoldsby 
keeping  his  eye  still  upon  him,  and  being  as  weU 
horsed,  overtook  him,  and  made  him  his  prisoner, 
after  he  bad  in  vun  used  great  and  nmcH  inqior- 
tunity  to  hun,  that  he  would  pennit  him  to 
esrape. 

\rith  him  were  taken  Oakea,  Axtell,  Cobbet, 
Creed,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest with  the  fanatic  part  of  the  armv,  and  who 
were  most  apprehended  by  the  general,  in  a  time 
when  all  the  ways  were  full  of  soldiers  endeavour- 
ing to  repair  to  them :  so  that,  if  they  had  not 
been  crushed  in  that  instant,  they  would,  in  very 
few  days,  have  appeared  very  formidable.  In- 
goldsby returned  to  London,  and  brought  his  pri- 
soners to  the  privy  council ;  who  committed  Lam- 
bert agun  to  the  Tower  with  a  stricter  charge 
with  some  other  of  the  officers ;  and  sent  the  rest 
to  other  prisons.  This  very  seasonable' victory 
looked  to  all  men  as  a  h^ipy  omen  to  the  suc- 
ceeding parliament;  which  was  to  aaauttble  the 
next  day  after  the  prisonws  were  brought  before 
the  cooncil;  and  would  not  have  ^pfared  with 
the  same  chewfulnesB,  if  Lambert  lud  remained 
still  in  arms,  or,  in  truth,  if  he  had  been  still  at 
Uberty. 

In  this  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  and  convention  of  the  new  parliament,  the 
council  of  state  did  many  prudent  actions,  which 
were  good  presages  that  the  future  counsels  would 
proceed  witn  moderation.  They  released  sir  Geoige 
Booth  from  his  imprisonment,  that  he  might  be 
elected  to  sit  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  as  he 
shortiy  after  was ;  and  they  set  at  liberty  all  those 
who  had  been  committed  for  adhering  to  him. 
Those  of  the  kind's  party  who  had  sheltered  them- 
selves in  obscunty,  appeared  now  abroad,  and 
conversed  without  control;  and  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
who  was  known  to  be  mtirely  trusted  by  the  king, 
walked  into  all  places  with  freedom;  andmanyi^ 
the  conncil,  and  some  officers  of  the  army,  as 
Ingoldsby  and  Huntington,  &c.  made,  through 
him,  tender  of  their  services  to  the  king. 

But  that  which  seemed  of  most  im^rtance,  was 
the  reformation  they  made  in  the  navy;  which 
was  full  of  sectaries,  and  under  the  government 
of  those  who  of  all  men  were  declared  the  most 
repubhcan.  The  present  fleet  prepared  for  the 
summer  service  was  under  the  command  of  vice- 
admiral  Lawso^  J  an  ezcelleat  seaman,  but  then  » 
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notorioas  anabaptiat;  who  had  filled  the  fleet 
with  officen  and  mariners  of  the  same  principles. 
And  they  well  remembered,  how  he  had  lately 
besieged  the  city ;  and,  by  the  power  of  his  fleet, 
gircD  that  turn  which  helped  to  ruin  the  com- 
nuttee  of  safety,  and  restore  the  nunp  parliament 
to  the  exerdae  cS,  thar  jorisdictioD ;  for  which  he 
Btood  high  in  reputation  with  all  that  party.  The 
parliamnit  rewired,  though  they  thought  it  not 
nt  or  safe  to  lemore  Lawson»  yet  ao  &r  to  eclipse 
him,  that  he  riunild  not  have  it  ao  abeolntely  in 
his  power  to  control  them.    In  onler  to  this  they 
concluded,  that  they  would  call  Mountague,  who 
had  lain  privately  in  his  own  house,  undo'  a  cloud, 
and  jealousy  of  being  inclined  too  much  to  the 
king,  and  made  him  and  the  general  (who  was  not 
to  be  left  out  in  -  any  thing)  joint  admirals  of  the 
fleet ;  whereby  Mountague  only  would  go  to  sea, 
and  have  the  ships  under  his  command ;  by  which 
he  might  take  care  for  good  officers,  and  seamen, 
for  such  other  ships  as  they  meant  to  add  to  the 
fleet,  and  would  be  able  to  observe,  if  not  reform 
the  nst.   Mountague  sent  privately  over  to  the 
king  for  Ids  apinobation,  before  he  would  accept 
the  diarn;  wmch  bring  ipecdity  lent  to  him,  be 
came  to  Lcmdon,  and  eiSned  into  tint  knnt  com- 
mand with  the  general ;  and  immediately  uipUed 
himsdf  to  put  t£e  fleet  into  so  good  order,  that  he 
nught  comrortably  serve  in  it.   Since  there  was 
no  man  who  betook  himself  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice with  more  generouty  than  this  gentleman,  it 
is  fit  in  this  place  to  enhuve  concermng  him,  and 
the  correspondence  whichlie  held  with  the  kin^, 

Mountague  was  of  a  noble  family,  of  which 
some  were  too  much  addicted  to  innovations  in 
religion,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles, 
appeared  against  the  king ;  though  his  father,  who 
had  been  long  a  servant  to  the  crown,  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  swerve  from  his  allegiance, 
and  took  all  the  care  he  oould  to  restrun  this  his 
oidr  son  within  those  limits :  but  bdn^  youn^ 
and  more  out  (rf  hia  Other's  control  by  beug  mar- 
ried into  a  fiuuly,  wluch,  at  that  time,  aJao  trod 
awry,  he  waa  ao  f^ir  wroiwht  upon  by  the  careasea 
of  Cromwell,  that,  out  of  pure  afifmion  to  him, 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  command  in  the  army, 
when  it  was  new  modelled  under  Fairfax,  and 
when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  served  in  that  army  in  the  condition  of  a 
colonel  to  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  reputation 
<A  a  very  stout  and  sober  yonng  man.   And  from 
that  time  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  passionately  ad- 
hered, took  him  into  his  nearest  confidence,  and 
sent  him,  first,  joined  in  commission  with  ^ake ; 
and  then,  in  the  sole  command  of  several  expedi- 
tions by  sea ;  in  which  he  was  discreet  and  suc- 
cessful.  And  thou^  men  looked  imon  him  as 
devoted  to  Cromw^'a  interest,  in  aU  other  re- 
qieeta  he  behaved  himself  with  dvility  to  all  nun, 
and  without  Uie  leaat  ahow  of  acrimony  towards 
any  who  had  served  the  king ;  and  waa  ao  much  in 
love  with  monarchy,  th^  he  was  one  of  those  who 
moatdenred  and  advised  Cromwell  to  accept  and  as- 
sume that  title,  when  it  waa  offered  to  him  by  his 
porlianient.  He  was  designed  by  him  to  command 
the  fleet  that  was  to  mediate,  as  was  pretended, 
in  the  Sound,  between  the  two  kings  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark ;  but  was,  in  truth,  to  hioder  the 
Dutch  from  assisting  the  Dane  against  the  Swede ; 
with  whom  Oliver  was  engaged  m  an  inseparable 
alliance.    He  was  upon  this  e^p«Utioo,  when 
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Richard  was  scornfully  thrown  out  of  the  protec- 
torship ;  and  was  afterwards  joined  (fortbeyknew 
not  how  to  leave  him  out,  whilst  he  had  th^  com- 
mand) with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  other  ple- 
nipotentiaries which  the  rump  parliament  sent  to 
reconcile  those  crowns.  As  soon  as  Richard  waa 
BO  cast  down,  the  king  thought  Mountague's  re- 
lations and  obligations  were  at  an  end,  and  was 
advised  by  those  who  knew  him,  to  invite  him  to 
his  service. 

There  accmnpamed  him  at  that  time  Edward 
Mountague,  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  Mountague 
of  Bongnton,  and  his  near  kinsman ;  with  wlumi 
he  had  a  particular  friendship.  This  gentleman 
was  not  uuuiown  to  the  king,  and  veiy  well  known 
to  the  chancellor,  to  have  good  affections  and 
resolutioas ;  and  one  who,  by  the  correspondence 
that  was  between  them,  he  knew,  had  undertaken 
that  unpleasant  voyage,  only  to  dispose  his  cousin 
to  lay  hold  of  the  fint  opportunity  to  serve  his 
majesty.  At  tlus  time  sir  George  B^wth  appeared, 
and  those  designs  were  laid,  which,  it  waa 
reascnably  hoped,  would  engage  the  ii4iole  king- 
dom against  that  odious  out  of  the  pariiament 
which  was  then  poaaessea  of  the  government. 
And  it  was  now  thought  a  very  seasonable  con- 
juncture to  make  an  experiment,  whether  Moun- 
tague with  his  fleet  would  declare  for  the  king. 

The  chancellor  thereupon  prepared  such  a  letter 
in  his  own  name,  as  his  majMty  thought  woper, 
to  invite  him  to  that  resolution,  from  the  oistiac- 
tion  of  the  times,  and  the  determination  of  all 
those  motives  which  had  in  his  youth  first  pro- 
voked him  to  the  enga^^ements  he  had  been  in. 
He  infonned  him  "  sir  George  Booth's  being 
"  possessed  of  Chester,  and  in  the  head  of  an 
"army;  and  that  his  majesty  was  assured  of  many 
"  other  places ;  and  of  a  general  combination  be- 
tween  persons  of  the  greatest  interest,  to  declare 
"  for  the  king;  and  that,  if  he  would  bring  his 
"  fleet  upon  the  coast,  his  majeshr,  or  the  duEu  of 
"  Ywk,  would  immediately  be  on  board  with  him." 
This  Irtter  was  endoaed  in  another  to  Edward 
Mountague,  to  he  W  him  ddivered,  or  not  deli- 
vered, aa  he  thought  fit ;  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  an  express,  who  was  then  thought  not  to 
be  without  some  creiHt  with  the  adoural  himsdf ; 
i^ch  did  not  prove  true.  However,  the  messen- 
ger was  diligent  in  prosecuting  bis  voyage,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Copenhagen,  ^herethe  £etla^; 
and  where  all  the  plenipotentiaries  from  the  parlia- 
ment then  were,)  and  without  difliculty  found  op- 
portunity to  deliver  his  letter  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  directed ;  who,  the  same  night,  deli- 
vered the  other  to  his  cousin.  He  received  it 
cheerfully,  and  was  well  fdeased  w^  the  hopes  of 
sudden  rmrolntiona  in  Bngland. 

They  were  both  of  them  puixledhow  to  behave 
thonaelvea  towards  the  messenger,  who  waa  not 
acceptable  to  them,  being  very  well  known  to  the 
fleet,  where  though  he  had  good  command, 
he  had  no  credit ;  and  had  appeared  so  publicly, 
by  the  folly  of  good  fellowship,  that  the  admiral, 
and  many  others,  had  seen  him  and  tak  en  notice  of 
him,  before  he  knew  th^  he  brought  any  letter 
for  him.  The  conclusion  was,  that  be  should 
without  delay  be  sent  away,  without  speaking  with 
the  admiral,  or  knowing  that  he  knew  any  thing 
of  his  errand.  But  Edward  Mountague  writ  such 
a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  as  was  evidence  enough 
that  lus  majesty  would  not  be  disappointed  in  His 
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expectation  of  an^  service  that  the  admiral  could 
perfonn  for  him.  With  this  answer  the  messen- 
ger returned  to  Brussels,  where  there  was  a  great 
alteration  from  the  time  he  had  left  it. 

Within  few  da^s  after  this  meBsenger'a  with- 
drawing from  Copenhagen,  of  whose  hdng  there 
the  plenipotentianes  were  ao  Jealous,  that  they  had 
resolred  to  require  of  the  kmg  of  Denmark,  that 
he  might  be  committed  to  pristm,  admiral  Monn- 
tague  declared,  "that  he  shotild  not  be  able  to 
"  ttajr  longer  there  for  the  want  of  victual ;  of 
**  winch  he  had  not  more  than  would  serve  to 
"  carry  him  home ;  and  therefore  desired,  that 

they  would  press  both  kings»  and  the  Dutch 
"  plenipotentiaries,  to  finish  the  n^odation."  Br 
this  time  the  news  of  the  revolutions  in  England 
made  a  great  noise,  and  were  reported,  according 
to  the  if  ections  of  the  perBons  who  sent  letters 
thither,  more  to  the  king  s  advantage  than  there 
was  reason  for ;  and  the  other  plenipotentiaiiea 
cameto  know,thattfaeman,ofwhora  theywereso 
jealous,  had  privately  spoken  with  Edward  Moun- 
tague;  who  was  very  well  known,  and  very  ill 
tbonght  of  by  them.  And  from  thence  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  admiral,  who  had  never  pleased 
UMan,  was  no  stranger  to  that  negodationi  in 
which  jealousy  they  were  quickly  confimied,  when 
they  saw  him  with  his  fleet  under  sail,  makhig  his 
course  for  England,  without  giving  them  any  no- 
tice, or  taking  his  leave  of  them ;  which  if  he  had 
done,  Uiey  had  secret  authority  from  their  coming 
thither  (upon  the  general  apprehension  of  his  in- 
clination) to  have  secured  his  person  on  board  his 
own  ship,  and  to  have  disposed,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fleet ;  of  which  oeing  thus  prevented, 
they  could  do  no  more  than  send  expresses  over- 
land, to  acquaint  the  parliament  of  his  departure, 
with  all  the  aggravation  of  his  pride,  pesunqidon, 
and  infidelity,  which  the  bitterness  (x  thdr  nature 
and  wit  could  suggest  to  them. 

When  the  fleet  arrived  near  the  coast  of  England, 
they  found  sir  Georn  Booth  defeated,  and  all 
penons  who  pretended  any  affection  for  the  king 
BO  totally  crushed,  and  the  rump  parliament  in 
80  foil  txaaao  of  its  tyrannical  power,  that  the 
admiral  had  nothing  to  do  butto  justify  his  return 
"  by  his  scarcity  of  victual,  which  must  have 
"  ^ed,  if  he  had  stayed  till  the  winter  had  shut 
"  him  up  in  the  Sound ;"  and  his  return  was  re- 
solved upon  the  joint  advice  of  the  flaff-officers  of 
the  fleet ;  there  being  not  a  man  but  nia  cousin, 
who  knew  any  other  reason  of  his  return,  or  was 
privy  to  his  purposes.  So  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
presented  himself  to  the  parliament,  and  laid  down 
nia  command,  they  deferred  the  examination  of  the 
whole  matter,  upon  the  complaints  which  they  had 
received  from  tneir  commissioners,  tiU  they  could 
be  at  more  Idsure.  For  it  was  then  abont  the 
time  that  they  grew  jealous  of  Lambert  {  so  that 
Monntague  went  quietly  into  tlu  country,  and 
remainea  u^lected  and  forgotten,  till  those  revo- 
lutions mre  over  which  were  produced  by  Lam- 
bnt's  invarion  upon  the  paiiiamrat,  and  general 
Monk's  march  mto  England,  and  till  near  the 
time  that  the  name  and  title  of  that  parhammt  was 
totally  abolished  and  extinguished ;  and  then  the 
council  of  state  called  him  to  resume  the  command 
of  the  fleet ;  which  he  accepted  in  the  manner 
aforesud. 

This,  together  with  the  other  good  symptoms 
in  the  itat^  nind  hit  mqeaty's  mpm  mi  expee> 


tation  higher  than  ever,  if  it  had  not  been  an 
unpleasant  allay,  that  in  so  great  an  alteration, 
and  application  of  many  who  had  been  eminently 
averse  from  his  majesty,  of  the  general,  who  only 
could  put  an  end  to  all  his  aonbts,  there  was 
aUwi  tilaUiHmj  no  persons  trusted  by  his  ma- 
jesty conld  ifiproaeh  turn,  nor  did  any  woni  fall 
from  \am  that  conld  enmurage  them  to  go  to 
him,  though  th^  still  presuined  tlut  he  meant 
wen. 

The  general  was  weary  and  pendezed  with  hie 
unwiel(^  burden,  yet  knew  not  now  to  make  it 

lighter  by  comraumcation.    He  spent  much  time 
in  consultation  with  persons  of  crery  interest,  the 
king's  party  only  excepted;  with  whom  he  held 
no  conference;  though  he  found,  in  his  every 
day's  discourses  in  the  city,  with  those  who  were 
thought  to  be  presbyterians,  and  with  other  per- 
sons of  quahty  and  consideration,  that  the  people 
did  generally  wish  for  the  king,  and  that  they  did 
believe,  there  could  be  no  firm  and  settled  p^ca 
in  the  nation,  that  did  not  comprehend  his  interest, 
and  conipoee  the  prgudice  that  was  against  hia 
party.   Bat  then  tnere  must  be  strict  conditions 
to  which  he  most  be  bound,  which  it  should  not 
:  be  in  his  majesty's  power  to  break ;  and  which 
I  might  not  only  secure  all  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him,  but  such  who  had  purchased  the 
'  luids  of  the  crown,  or  of  bishops,  or  of  deilin- 
;  quents;  and  nobody  spoke  more  moderately,  than 
.  for  the  confirming  all  that  had  been  offbed  by 
his  &ther  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Whether  by  invitation,  or  upon  his  own  desire, 
he  was  present  at  Northumberland-house  in  a  con- 
ference with  that  earl,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and 
other  lords,  and  likewise  with  HoUis,  sir  William 
Waller,  Lewis,  and  other  eminent  persons,  who 
had  a  trust  and  confidence  in  each  other,  and  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  heads  and  governors  of 
I  the  moderate  presbyterian  party;  who,  most  of 
,  them,  would  have  been  very  glad,  dieirown  seen- 
I  rity  being  provided  for,  that  the  king  should  be 
reatored  to  lua  full  lighta,  and  the  church  to  iti 
posaesriOM.  In  this  cooflBraiee,  the  king's  resto- 
ration was  intHKwed  in  direct  terma,  as  Mwohildy 
necessary  to  tbe  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  fov 
the  satis&ction  of  &a  people;  and  the  question 
seemed  only  to  be,  npon  what  terms  they  shovdd 
admithim:  sane  proposing  more  moderate,  othtts 
more  severe  conoitimii.  In  this  whole  debate, 
the  general  insisted  upon  the  most  rigid  propor- 
tions ;  which  he  pressed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  lords  grew  jealous  that  he  had  such  an  aver- 
uon  from  restoring  the  king,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  them  then  to  prosecute  that  advice ;  and 
therefore  it  were  best  to  acquiesce  till  the  pariia- 
ment  met,  and  that  they  could  make  some  judg- 
ment of  tbe  temper  of  it.  And  the  general,  tnougn 
he  consulted  with  those  of  every  &ction  with  much 
freedom,  yet  was  then  thodght  to  have  most 
fiuiuiiari^,  and  to  convene  most  fredv,  with  mr 
Arthur  Haslerig^  ^iho  was  inecondlaUe  to  woa- 
archy,  and  looked  npon  astbe  chief  of  that  repab- 
lican  party,  which  desired  not  to  preserve  any  face 
of  government  in  the  church,  or  uniformity  m  the 
pnnlic  exnrdse  of  rdi|pon.  This  made  the  lords, 
and  all  otiun,  who  were  (tf  diflbrent  affections, 
very  wary  in  thdr  discourses  irith  thegeneral,  and 
jealous  m  his  inclinations. 

There  was,  at  tins  time,  in  mudi  converaation 
and  trust  i^  thegeneral,  a  gentiemn  of  Devon- 
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tiaie,  of  a  fair  estate  and  reputation,  one  Mr. 
WiUbm  Mortice,  a  person  of  a  retired  Me,  which 
he  spent  in  stady,  being  learned  and  of  good  parts ; 
and  ne  had  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man  far 
from  anv  malice  towiuxls  the  king,  if  he  had  not 
good  affections  for  him ;  which  they  who  knew 
him  best,  believed  him  to  have  in  a  good  measure. 
This  gentleman  was  aUied  to  the  general,  and  en- 
tirely trusted  by  him  in  the  management  of  his 
estate  in  that  conntry,  wbere.  by  the  death  of  his 
dder  brother  vitbont  hdrs  mai^  he  inherited  a 
ftir  fortune.  And  Morrice,  being  cfaoeen  to  serve 
in  the  next  ensuing  parliament,  had  made  haateto 
London,  the  better  to  observe  how  things  were 
like  to  go.  With  him  the  general  consultra  freely 
teaching  all  his  perplexities  and  observations ;  how 
"  he  found  most  men  of  quality  and  interest  in- 
"  cUned  to  call  in  the  king,  but  upon  such  condi- 
"  tions  as  must  be  very  nngntt^tu,  if  possible  to 
"  be  received;'*  and  the  London  ministers  talked 
already  so  loudly  of  them,  that  they  had  caused 
the  covenant  to  oe  new  printed,  and,  by  order,  to 
he  secretly  fixed  up  in  all  churches,  they,  in  thur 
sermons,  discoursed  of  the  several  obligations  in 
it,  that,  without  exposing  themselves  tome  danger 
of  naming  the  king,  which  yet  they  did  not  long 
forbear,  every  body  understood,  they  thought  it 
necessary  the  peo[ue  aihoald  return  to  thdr  idle- 
glance. 

That  wtivA  wrought  most  upon  the  general, 
was  the  choice  which  was  generally  made  in  aU 
counties  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  very 
many  of  them  being  known  to  be  of  singular  affec- 
tion to  the  king,  and  veiy  few  who  did  not  heart- 
ily abhor  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  detest  the 
government  that  succeeded;  so  that  it  was  reason- 
ably apprehended,  that,  when  they  should  once 
meet,  there  would  be  warmth  among  them,  that 
could  not  be  restrained  or  controlled;  and  they 
might  take  the  bosiness  so  much  into  their  own 
hands,  as  to  leave  no  part  to  him  to  merit  of  the 
kinff ;  from  whom  he  nad  yet  deserved  nothing. 

Mr.  Morrice  was  not  wanting  to  cultivate  those 
oonceptiona  with  his  information  of  the  aflbctiona 
of  the  west,  "where  the  king's  restoration  was," 
he  said,  "  m  impatiently  lon^  for,  that  dtey  had 
"  made  choice  <u  fow  or  no  members  to  serve  for 
"  Cornwall,  or  DeYonshire,  but  such,  who,  they 
"  were  confident,  would  contribite  all  they  could 
"  to  invite  the  king  to  return.  And  when  that 
"  subject  was  once  upon  the  stage,  they  who  con- 
"  curred  with  most -frankness  would  find  most 
"  credit ;  and  the^  who  opposed  it  would  be  over- 
"  borne  with  lasting  reproach."  When  the  gene- 
ral had  reflected  upon  the  whole  matter,  he  re- 
solved to  advance  what  he  plainly  saw  he  should 
not  be  able  to  hinder ;  and  so  consulted  with  his 
friend,  how  he  might  manage  it  in  that  manner, 
before  the  parliament  should  assemble,  that  what 
fdlowed  might  be  imputed  to  his  counsels  and 
contrivance. 

There  was  then  in  the  town  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  be  a  servant  eminent  trust  to  the 
king,  nr  John  Greenvil,  who,  from  the  time 
the  snrrendw  of  Sdlly,  had  enjoyed  his  estate, 
and  sometimes  bis  hber^,  thougn,  under  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  disaffected  person,  often  restrained.  He 
had  been  privy  to  the  sending  to  the  general  into 
Scotland  the  clergyman,  his  brother;  and  was 
conversant  with  those  who  were  most  trusted  by 
his  Bu^esty,  and  at  this  time  were  taken  notice  of 


to  have  aH  intimacy  with  Mr.  Mordaunt;  who 
most  immediately  corre^nded  with  Brussels. 
lliiB  gentieman  was  of  a  ramily  to  which  the  ge- 
neral was  allied ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  his 
father,  sir  Bevil  Greenvil;  who  lost  his  life  at  the 
battie  of  Lansdown  Tor  the  king,  and  by  his  will 
had  recommended  lus  much  impaired  fortune,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  to  the  care  and  counsel  of 
his  neighbour  and  friend,  Mr.  Morrice;  who  had 
executed  the  trust  with  the  utmost  fiddi^  and 
friendship. 

The  aaieal  was  content^  thatur  John  Greenvil 
ehonld  M  trusted  in  this  great  affiur,  and  that 
Mr.  Morrice  should  bring  him  secretiy  to  him  in 
a  private  lodging  he  had  m  St.  James's.  When 
he  came  to  him,  after  he  had  solemnly  conjured 
him  to  secrecy,  upon  the  peril  of  his  life ;  he  told 
him,  "  he  meant  to  send  him  to  the  king;  with 
"  whom,  he  presumed,  ha  had  credit  enough  to  be 
"  believed  without  any  testimony ;  for  he  was  re- 
"  solved  not  to  write  to  the  king,  nor  to  give  him 
"  any  thing  in  writing ;  but  wished  him  to  confer 
"  vrith  Mr.  Morrice,  and  to  take  short  memorials 
"  in  bis  own  hand  of  those  particulars  he  should 
"  offer  to  him  in  discourse;  wluch  when  he  had 
"  done,  he  would  himself  confer  with  him  again 
"  at  an  hour  he  should  tqipoint'*  And  bo_  he 
retired  hastily  out  of  ibe  room,  as  if  he  were  jea- 
looa  that  other  men  would  wonder  at  his  absence. 

That  ^ch  Mr.  Morrice  communicated  to 
Greenvil,  was,  after  he  had  enlarged  upon  the 
"  perplexity  the  general  was  in,  by  the  several  hu- 
'*  mours  and  factions  which  prevailed,  and  that 
"  he  durst  not  trust  any  officer  of  his  own  army, 
"  or  any  friend  but  himself,  with  his  own  secret 
«  purposes;"  he  advised,  "that  the  king  should 
"write  a  letter  to  the  general;  in  which,  after 
"  kind  and  gracious  expressions,  he  should  deure 
"  him  to  dehver  the  enclosed  letter  and  declaration 
"  to  the  parliament;'*  the  particular  heads  sod 
materials  for  which  letter  and  declaration,  Morrice 
discoursed  to  him  ;>  the  end  of  which  was  to'  sattify 
all  interests,  and  to  comity  irith  every  man's  hu- 
mour, and  indeed  to  snmsr  every  man  to  enjoy 
what  he  wonld. 

After  ur  John  Greenvil  had  enou^  diseonrsed 
all  partictilars  with  him,  and  taken  snch  short 
memorials  for  his  memory  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary,  wiUun  a  day  or  two  he  was  brought  widi  the 
same  wariness,  and  in  another  place,  to  the  gene- 
ral; to  whom  he  read  the  snort  notes  he  had 
taken ;  to  which  Uttie  was  added :  and  the  gene- 
ral said,  that  if  the  "king  writ  to  that  purpose, 
"  when  he  brought  the  letter  to  lum,  he  would 
"  keep  it  in  his  hands,  till  he  found  a  fit  time  to 
"  ddivcr  it,  or  should  think  of  another  way  to 
"  servehis  majesty."  Only  headded  another  par- 
ticular, as  an  advice  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
king  to  consent  to,  which  was,  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent remove  out  of  Flanders.  He  undertook  to 
know,  tiiat  the  Spaniard  had  no  purpose  to  do  any 
thing  for  him,  and  that  all  his  friends  were  jealous, 
that  it  wonld  not  he  in  his  power  to  remove  from 
thence,  if  he  deferred  it  till  they  discovered  that 
he  was  like  to  have  no  need  of  them.  And  there- 
fore he  desired,  "  that  his  majesty  would  make 
"  haste  to  Breda,  and  that,  for  the  public  satisfac- 
".  tion,  and  that  it  might  be  evident  be  had  left 
"  Flanders,  whatsoever  he  should  send  in  writing 
"  should  bear  date  as  from  Breda ;"  and  he  en- 
joined sir  John  Greenvil  "  not  to  return,  till  he 
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*'  had  himaelf  seen  the  king  oat  of  the  dominions 
"  of  Flanders."  Thus  instructed,  he  left  him, 
who,  taking  Mr.  Mordauntmth  Urn  for  the  com- 
panion of  us  journey,  set  out  for  Flanders  about 
thie  beghming  of  April  t66o,  and  in  few  dayB 
Birirea  safely  at  Brussels. 

Itwas  no  unpleasant  prospect  to  the  king,  nor 
of  small  adTantage  to  lum,  that  the  Spaniard  looked 
upon  all  these  revolutions  in  England  as  the  effects 
of  the  several  animosities  and  emulations  of  the 
different  factions  among  themselves;  a  contention 
only  between  the  presbyterian-republicans  on  one 
side,  and  the  independent  and  levelling  party  on 
the  other,  for  superiority,  and  who  should  steer 
the  government  of  the  state,  without  the  least  re- 
ference to  the  king's  interest :  which,  they  thought, 
would  in  no  degree  be  advanced  which  side  soever 
prevailed.  And  therefore  don  Alonzo,  by  his  Irish 
agents,  (who  made  him  believe  any  thing,)  conti- 
nued finn  to  the  levellers,  who,  if  they  got  the 
better  of  tbdr  enemies,  he  was  assured,  mnild 
make  a  good  peace  with  Spain;  which  above  all 
things  they  dnired:  and  it  they  were  oppressed, 
he  made  as  Httle  doubt  they  would  unite  them- 
selves to  the  lung,  upon  s^h  conditions  as  he 
should  arlntrate  between  them.  And  in  this  con- 
fidence lie  embraced  all  the  ways  he  could  to  cor- 
respond witii  them,  recMving  such  agents  with  all 
possible  secrecy  who  repaired  to  him  to  Brussels ; 
and  when  instruments  of  most  credit  and  import- 
ance would  not  adventure  thither,  he  was  con- 
tented to  send  some  person,  who  was  intrusted  by 
him,  into  Zealand  to  confer  and  treat  with  them. 
And  in  this  kind  of  negoriation,  which  was  very 
expensive,  they  cared  not  what  money  thev  dis- 
bursed, whilst  they  n^lected  the  king,  ana  suf- 
fered him  to  be  without  that  small  sn^y,  which 
thev  had  assigned  to  him. 

In  this  temper  were  Uie  Spanish  miiueten,  when 
Mr.  Mordauttt  and  ur  John  Greenvil  came  to 
Brussels.  And  they  had  so  fully  possessed  the 
conrt-at  Madrid  with  the  same  sjniit,  that  when 
the  chancellor,  in  his  letters  to  sir  Harry  Sennet, 
his  majesty's  resident  there,  intimated  the  hopes 
they  had  of  a  revolution  in  England  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  king,  he  answered  plainly,  "that 
"  he  durst  not  communicate  any  of  those  letters 
"  to  the  ministers  there ;  who  would  laugh  at  him 
"  for  abusing  them,  since  they  looked  upon  all 
"  tiiose  hopes  of  the  king  as  imaginary,  and  with- 

out  foundation  of  sense,  and  upon  his  condition 
*'  as  most  deplorable,  and  absolutely  desperate." 

When  sir  John  Greenvil  had  at  urge  informed 
his  m^esty  of  the  afikirs  of  England,  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  general's  conference  inth  turn,  and  the 
good  affection  Mr.  Morrice,  and  had  commuiu- 
cated  the  instructions  and  advices  he  had  received, 
as  his  majesty  was  very  glad  that  the  general  bad 
thus  iax  discovered  himsdf,  and  that  he  nad  opened 
m  door  for  correspondence,  so  he  was  not  without 
great  perplexity  upon  many  particnlars  which  were 
Rcommended  to  oe  done ;  some  of  w!uch  he  be- 
lieved impossible  and  impracticable,  as  the  leaving 
every  body  in  the  state  tliey  were  in,  and  con- 
firming their  possession  in  all  the  lands  which  they 
held  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  b^  purchase 
or  donation,  whether  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  church,  or  such  who,  for  adhering  to 
his  father  and  himself,  were  declared  delinquents, 
and  had  thdr  lands  confiscated  and  disposed  of  as 
thair  enenues  had  tfaoo^  fit.  Then,  the  com- 


plying with  aD  humours  in  religion,  and  the  grant- 
ing a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  was  a  vi^ation 
of  all  the  laws  in  force,  and  could  not  be  compre- 
hended to  connst  with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
No  man  was  more  duposed  to  a  general  act  of 
indemnity  and  oblivion  uian  his  majesty  was,  which 
he  knew,  in  so  long  and  universal  a  guilt,  was  ab- 
'  Bolutely  necesaarv.  But  he  thou^  it  neither  con- 
I  sistent  with  his  ttonour,  nor  his  conscience,  that 
;  those  who  bad  sat  as  judges,  and  condemned  his 
father  to  be  murdered,  should  be  comprehended  in 
that  act  of  pardon:  yet  it  was  advised,  "that 
"  there  might  be  no  exception ;  or  that  above  four 
"  might  not  be  excepted ;  because,"  it  was  alleged, 
"  that  some  of  them  had  facilitjUed  the  general's 
"  march  by  falling  from  Lambert,  and  others  had 
"  barefaced  advanced  the  king's  service  very 
"  much." 

After  great  deliberation  upon  aD  the  particulars, 
and  weigning  the  importance  of  complying  with 
the  genoBl's  advice  in  all  things  which  his  con- 
science and  honour  would  permit,  his  majesty  di- 
rected such  letters  and  dedarationa  to  be  prepared, 
as  shovdd  be,  in  a  good  de^^ee,  siutaue  to  the 
wishes  and  counsel  the  ^eneril,  and  yet  make 
the  transaction  of  those  things  which  be  did  not 
like,  the  effect  of  the  power  of  the  parliament, 
rather  than  of  his  majesty's  approbation.  And 
the  confidence  he  had  upon  the  general  election  of 
honest  and  prudent  men,  and  in  some  particular 
persons,  who,  he  heard,  were  already  chosen,  dis- 
posed him  to  make  a  general  reference  of  all 
things  which  he  could  not  reserve  to  himself,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  parliament,  upon  presumption 
that  they  would  not  exact  more  ftom  nim  than  he 
was  wilUng  to  consent  to;  since  he  well  knew, 
that  whaterortitle  they  assumed,  or  he  gave  them, 
they  must  have  another  kind  of  parhament  to 
confiim  all  that  was  done  by  than;  withoutwhich 
they  could  not  be  u&  and  omtented,  nor  hu  ma- 
jerty  obliged. 

l^e  advice  for  Us  majes^'s  remove  out  of 
Flanders  presentiy,  was  not  ungrateful;  for  he 
had  reasons  abunmnt  to  be  wury  of  it :  yet  be 
was  without  any  great  inclination  to  Holland; 
where  he  had  been  as  barbarously  used  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  gentleman  to  be.  But  besides 
the  authority  wnich  the  general's  advice  deserved 
to  have,  the  truth  is,  his  majesty  could  remove 
no  whither  else.  France  was  equally  excepted 
against,  and  equally  disagreeable  to  the  king; 
and  the  way  thither  must  be  through  all  the 
Spanish  doQunions :  Dunkirk  was  a  place  in  many 
respects  desirable,  because  it  was  in  tiie  possession 
of  the  English,  from  whence  he  might  embark  for 
England  upon  the  shortest  warning.  And  upon 
the  first  atterations  in  England,  after  the  peace 
'  between  the  two  crowns,  the  king  had  sent  to 
Lockbart,  the  governor,  and  gener^  of  the  Eng- 
lish there,  by  a  person  of  honour,  well  known  and 
respected  hj  him,  to  invite  him  to  his  service  by 
the  prospect  he  had  of  the  revolutions  like  to 
ensue,  (which  probably  could  not  but  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  king,)  and  by  the  uncertainty  of 
tiockhart's  own  coni^tion  upon  any  such  altera- 
tions. The  arguments  were  urged  to  him  with 
clearness  and  force  enough,  and  all  necessary 
offers  made  to  persuade  mm  to  declare  for  the 
king,  and  to  receive  his  majesty  into  tiiat  gar- 
rison i  which  might  be  facilitated  by  his  majesty's 
troops,  if  he  did  not  think  hia  own  loWers  enough 
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"  which  inigfat  prove  beneficial  to  him ;  which 
"  obliged  bim  to  make  that  joomey  to  coi^ 
"  with  them." 

The  marquis  seemed  to  think  that  of  little  mo-> 
ment;  and  s^d,  "that  don  Alonzo  expected  every 
"  day  to  receive  assurance,  that  the  levellers  would 
"  umte  themselves  to  the  king's  interest,  upon 
"  more  moderate  conditions  than  they  had  Mtberto 
"  made  but  derired  his  majesty^  "  that  the  dake 
'*  of  York  might  hasten  his  jonrney  into  Spain,  to 
"  receive  the  command  that  was  there  reserved  foi* 
"  him  and  the  king  desired  him,  '*  that  the 
"  forces  he  had  promised  for  his  Bervice  might  be 
"  ready  against  tiis  return  to  be  embarked  upon 
"  the  nret  appearance  of  a  hopeful  occaeion."  So 
they  parted ;  and  his  majesty  went  the  next  day 
to  Antwerp,  with  that  small  retinne  he  tued  to 
travel  with. 

His  departure  was  some  hours  earlier  than  the 
marquis  imagined ;  and  the  reason  of  it  was  this  t 
in  that  night,  one  Mr.  William  Galloway,  an  Irish 
young  man,  page  at  that  time  to  don  Alonzo  de 
Cardinas,  came  to  the  lord  chancellor's  lod^gs* 
and  finding  his  secretary  in  his  own  room,  told 
him,  "he  must  needs  speak  presently  with  his 
"  lord ;  for  he  had  something  to  impart  to  htm 
"  that  concerned  the  king's  life.*'  ThechanceHor* 
though  at  that  time  in  be^,  ordered  him  to  be  ad' 
nutted ;  and  the  poor  man  trembling  told  him* 
that  his  lord  don  Alonzo  and  the  marquis  of 
"  Carracena  had  been  longtogetber  that  evening; 
"  and,  that  himself  had  overheard  them  saying 
"  something  of  sending  a  guard  to  attend  the 
**  king:  that,  about  an  hour  after,  they  parted  j 
"  and  the  marquis  sent  a  paper  to  don  Alonzo ; 
"  who,  when  he  went  to  bed,  laid  it  on  his  table  : 
"  that  himself,  who  lay  in  his  master's  antecham- 
"  her,  looked  into  the  paper,  when  bis  master  was 
"  in  bed ;  and,  seeing  what  it  was,  had  brought  it 
"  to  the  chancellor."  It  imported  an  order  to  an 
officer  to  attend  the  king  with  a  party  of  horse^ 
for  a  gnud  wherever  m  went,  (a  respect  that 
never  oaA  been  paid  him  before,)  but  not  to  snfiter 
him,  on  any  terms,  to  go  out  of  the  town.  As 
soon  as  thechancellor  had  read  the  order,  he  sent  his 
secretary  with  it  to  the  king ;  who  was  in  bed  like- 
wise; and  his  majesty  having  read  it,  the  secretary 
returned  it  to  Galloway ;  who  went  home,  and  laid 
it  in  its  place  upon  his  master's  table.  The  king 
commanded  the  chancellor's  secretary  to  call  up 
his  majesty's  querry,  sir  William  Armorer ;  and 
to  him  nis  majesty  gave  his  orders,  charging  bim 
with  secrecy,  "that Tie  would  be  gone  at  three  of 
"  the  clock  that  morning :"  and  accordingly  be 
went,  attended  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  sir 
William  Armorer,  and  two  or  three  servants  more. 
Between  eight  and  nine  that  mnrninpr,  an  officer 
did  come  and  inquire  for  the  king ;  but  it  hap- 
pened, by  this  seasonable  discovery,  tiiat  his  ma- 
jesty had  made  his  escape  some  hours  before,  to 
the  no  small  mortification,  no  doubt,  of  the  Spamsh 
governor. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  came  into  the  States' 
donunions,  which  was  about  the  midday  between 
Antwerp  and  Breda,  he  delivered  to  sir  John 
Greenvil  (who  attended  there  incognito,  that  he 
might  warrantably  aver  to  the  general,  "  that  ha 
"  had  seeA  his  majesty  out  of  Flanders")  all  those 
despatches,  which  were  prepared,  and  dated,  as 
from  Breda,  upon  the  same  day  in  which  he  re- 
ceived them,  and  where  his  majesty  was  to  be  that 
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at  his  devotion :  yet  he  could  not  be  prevdled 
with,  urging  "  the  trust  he  bad  received,  and  the 
indecency  of  breaking  it;  though,"  he  confessed, 
*'  there  was  such  a  jealousy  of  him  in  the  council 
"  of  state,  for  his  relation  and  alliance  to  Crom- 
"  well,  that  he  expected  every  day  to  be  removed 
"  from  Aat  command ;"  as  shortly  alter  he  was. 
"Whether  tins  refusal  proceeded  from  the  punctu- 
al!^ of  his  nature,  (for  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  and 
of  honour,)  or  from  iaa  jealousy  of  the  gairison, 
that  th^  would  not  be  disposed  by  mm,  (for 
though  he  was  exceedingly  oeloved  and  obeyed 
by  them,  yet  they  were  all  Englishmen,  and  be 
mid  none  of  his  own  nation,  but  in  his  own  family,) 
cert^n  it  is,  that,  at  the  same  time  be  refused  to 
treat  with  the  king,  he  refused  to  accept  the  great 
offers  made  to  hmi  by  the  cardinal ;  who  had  a 
high  esteem  of  Mm,  and  offered  to  make  bim 
marshal  of  France,  with  great  appointments  of 
pensions  and  other  emoluments,  u  he  would  de- 
Ever  Dunkirk  and  Mardike  into  the  hands  of 
France ;  all  which  overtures  he  rejected  :  so  that 
his  majesty  had  no  place  to  resort  to  preferable  to 
Breda. 

TTie  Idng  was  resolved  rather  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  murderers  of  his  father,  than  to  pardon 
any  of  them,  and  except  four,  as  was  proposed : 
but  chose  rather  to  refer  the  whole  conuderation 
of  that  afiair,  withont  any  restriction,  to  the  con- 
science of  tlM  parliament;  yet  with  such  expres- 
sions and  descriptions,  that  they  could  not  but 
discern  that  he  trusted  them  in  confidence  that 
they  would  do  themselves  and  the  nation  right,  in 
dedaring  their  detestation  of,  and  preparing  venge- 
ance for,  that  parricide.  And  from  the  time  that 
the  secluded  members  sat  again  with  the  rump, 
there  was  good  evidence  given  that  they  would 
not  leave  that  odious  murder  unexamined  and  un- 
punished ;  which  the  more  disposed  the  king  to 
depOTd  upon  their  virtue  and  justice. 

when  the  summons  were  sent  out  to  call  the 
paxliament,  there  was  no  mentiott  or  thought  of  a 
nonse  of  peers;  nor  had  the  general  intimated 
any  such  tlung  to  sir  John  Greenvil;  nor  did  sir 
Jonn  lunHelf,  or  Mr.  Mordaunt,  conceive  that  any 
<tf  the  lords  had  a  purpose  to  meet  at  first,  but 
that  all  must  depend  upon  the  commons.  How- 
ever, the  king  tnought  not  fit  to  pass  them  by, 
but  to  have  a  letter  prepared  as  well  for  them  as 
for  the  house  of  commons ;  and  another  to  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the 
city  of  London ;  who,  by  adhering  to  the  general, 
were  like  to  add  very  much  to  his  authority. 

When  all  those  things  were  prepared,  and 
perused,  and  approved  by  the  king,  which  be 
resolved  to  send  by  sir  Johin  Greenvil  to  the  gene- 
ral, (Greenvil's  and  Mordaunt's  being  in  Bmssels 
being  unknown ;  they,  attending  his  majesty  only 
in^  night  at  the  chancelbr's  Iraging,  concealing 
themselves  from  being  taken  notice  of  by  any,] 
his  nt^esty  visited  the  marquis  of  Carracena,  and 
toM  bun,  "  that  he  intended  the  next  day  to  go  to 
"  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  Breda,  to  spend 
"  two  or  three  days  with  his  sister  the  princess  of 
"Orange;"  to  whom  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester  were  already  gone,  to  acquiunt  her  with 
the  king's  purpose ;  and  his  majesty  likewise,  in 
confidence,  informed  him,  "  that  there  were  some 
*'  persons  come  from  England,  who  would  not 
"  venture  to  come  to  Brussels,  from  whom  he 
"  expected  some  proposi^as  and  informations. 
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lu^it.  Tin  coiuesf^dl  ware  likewise  delivered  to 
bim,  that  the  goieral,  upon  penual  thereof,  mif^ht 
chooee  whether  to  ddiver  theoriginale,  if  any  thin^. 
was  contained  therein  which  he  disliked ;  and  his 
majeetv  referred  it  to  him  to  proceed  any  other 
way,  u,  upon  any  alterations  which  ahonld  hap- 
pen, he  thought  fit  to  vary  from  hia  former 
advice. 

Sir  John  Greenvil,  before  his  departure,  told  the 
king,  "  that  though  he  had  no  order  to  propose 
*'  it  directly  to  his  majesty ;  yet  he  could  assure 
"  him,  it  would  be  the  most  grateful  and  obliging 
"  tlung  his  majesty  could  do  towards  the  general, 
"  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  assure  him,  that, 
"  as  soon  as  he  came  into  England,  he  would 
"  bestow  the  office  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
*'  state  upon  Mr.  Morrice ;  who  waa  as  well  qua- 
"  lifted  for  it,  as  any  man  who  had  not  been  vosed 
"  in  the  knowledge  of  fbrdgn  affiura.*'  One  of 
those  ^acea  was  then  vmd  by  the  earl  of  Briatd's 
becoming  Roman  catholic,  and  thereupon  rengn- 
ing  the  signet;  and  hia  majesty  was  very  glad  to 
lay  that  obligation  upon  the  genoal,  and  to  gra- 
tify a  person  who  had  so  much  credit  with  mm, 
and  had  already  given  such  manifestation  of  his 
good  affection  to  his  majesty,  and  directed  him  to 
give  that  assurance  to  the  general.  With  these 
despatches  sir  John  Greenvi^  and  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
who  privately  expected  his  return  at  Antwerp, 
made  what  haste  they  could  towards  England ; 
and  the  king  went  that  night  to  Breda.  The  let- 
ters which  ute  king  writ  to  the  general,  and  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  other  tetters,  with  the 
declaration,  are  here  inaerted  in  the  terms  they 
were  sent. 

7b  our  inuty  aid  fodl-belooed  gaunU  Monk,  to 
be  by  iifli  oommuaiceted  to  the  president,  and 
comacU  qf  state,  and  to  the  tjfieen  the  armies 
wider  hu  command. 

"  Charles  R. 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 
'*  It  cannot  be  believed,  but  that  we  have  been, 
"  are,  and  ever  must  be,  as  solicitous  aa  we  can, 
"  by  all  endeavours  to  improve  the  affections  of 
"  our  good  subjects  at  home,  and  to  procure  the 
"  assistance  of  our  friends  and  allies  abroad,  for 
"  the  recovery  of  that  right,  which,  by  the  laws  o£ 
"  God  and  man,  is  imquestionable ;  and  of  whidi 
**  we  have  been  so  long  disposaeaaed  by  such  force, 
"  and  with  those  drcnmstancea,  aa  we  do  not 
*'  desire  to  aggravate  by  any  sharp  expressions ; 
"  but  rather  wish,  that  the  memory  of  woat  is  past 
"  may  be  buried  to  the  world.  That  we  nave 
"  more  endeavoured  to  prepare  and  to  improve 
"  the  affections  of  our  subjects  at  home  for  our 
"  restoration,  than  to  procure  assistance  from 

abroad  to  invade  either  of  our  kingdoms,  is  as 
**  manifest  to  the  world.  And  we  cannot  give  a 
*'  better  evidence  that  we  are  still  of  the  same 

mind,  than  in  this  conjuncture;  when  common 
"  reason  must  satisfy  all  men,  that  we  cannot  be 
"  without  assistance  from  abroad,  we  choose  rather 
**  to  send  to  you,  who  have  it  in  your  power  to 
"  prevent  that  ruin  and  deatdation  which  a  war 
"  would  bring  upon  the  mition,  and  to  make  the 

whole  kingdom  owe  the  peace,  happiness,  secu- 

lity,  and  glory  it  ahall  enjoy,  to  your  virtue; 
"  and  to  acluiowled|ie  that  yonr  armies  have  com- 
"  idled  with  thisr  oUigations,  for  which  ihef  wefe 


"  first  raised,  for  tiie  preservation^ the  proteatant 

"  rehgion,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king, 
"  the  privilwes  of  parliament,  the  lUierty  and 
"  property  of  the  subject,  and  the  fundamental 
"  ^wa  of  the  land ;  and  that  you  have  vindicated 
"  that  trust,  which  others  most  perfidiously  abused 
"  and  betrayed.  How  much  we  desire  and  resolve 
"  to  contribute  to  those  good  ends,  will  appear  to 
"  you  by  our  enclosed  declaration;  which  we  de- 
"  sire  you  to  cause  to  be  pubhshed  for  the  informa- 
"  tion  and  satisfaction  of  all  good  subjects,  who 
"  do  not  desire  a  farther  effusion  of  precious 
"  Christian  blood,  but  to  have  their  peace  and 
"  security  founded  upon  that  which  can  only  sup- 
"  port  it,  an  unity  of  affections  amongst  ourselves, 
"  an  equal  administration  of  justice  to  men,  re- 
"  storing  parliaments  to  a  full  c^Mcity  of  provid- 
"  ing  for  all  that  is  amiss,  and  the  lawa  of  the 
"  land  to  their  due  veneratioo. 

**  You  have  been  yourselves  witnesses  of  so 
"  many  revolutions,  and  have  had  so  much  exp»< 

rience,  how  far  any  power  and  authority  that  is 
"  only  assumed  by  passion  and  appetite,  aiul  not 
"  supported  by  justice,  is  from  providing  for  the 
"  happiness  and  peace  of  the  people,  or  irom  re- 
"  ceivmg  any  obedience  from  them,  (without  which 
"  no  government  can  provide  for  them,)  that  you 
"  may  very  reasonably  believe,  that  God  hath  not 
"  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  attempts  that  have 
"  been  made,  smce  he  hath  usually  mcreased  the 
"  confusion,  by  giving  all  the  success  that  hath 
"  been  deured,  and  brought  that  to  paaa  without 
"  effect,  which  the  designers  havepn^waed  as  the 

beat  means  to  settle  and  compoae  the  nation : 
"  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  aopt  and  bejieve, 
"  that  you  will  concur  with  us  in  the  remedy  we 
"  have  applied ;  which,  to  human  understanding, 
"  ifl  onlv  proper  for  the  ills  we  all  groan  under; 
"  and  that  you  inll  make  yourselvea  the  blessed 
"  instruments  to  bring  this  blessing  of  peace  and 
"  reconciliation  upon  king  and  people;  it  being 
"  the  usual  method  in  which  divine  providence 
"  delighteth  itself,  to  use  and  sanctify  those  very 
"  means,  which  ill  men  design  for  the  satisEaction 
"  of  private  and  particular  ends  and  ambition,  and 
"  other  wicked  purposes,  to  wholesome  and  public 
"  ends,  and  to  estaolish  that  good  which  is  most 
"  contrary  to  the  designers;  wUch  is  the  greatest 

manifisstation  of  God's  peculiar  kindnus  to  a 
"  nation  that  can  be  given  in  thia  world.  How 
"  £ar  we  resolve  to  preserve  your  interests,  and 
'*  reward  your  services,  we  rdier  to  our  dedora- 
"  tion ;  and  we  hope  God  will  inspire  you  to  per- 
"  form  your  duty  to  us,  and  to  your  native  coun- 
"  try ;  whose  happiness  cannot  be  separated  from 
"  each  other. 

"  We  have  intrusted  our  well-beloved  servant 
"  sir  John  GreenvU,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our 
"  bedchamber,  to  deliver  this  unto  you,  and  to  give 
"  UB  an  account  of  your  reception  of  it,  ana  to 
"  desire  you,  in  our  name,  that  it  may  be  published. 
"  And  so  we  bid  you  farewell." 

Given  at  our  court  at  Breda,  this  ^hqf  April, 
x66p,  i»  the  twe^h  year     our  reigm. 

7b  oar  trusty  and  weU-beloved,  the  speaker  uf  At 
home  ttf  commons. 

"  CkartesR. 
*'  IVuaty  and  well-bdoved,  we  great  yon  well : 
**  In  these  great  and  insupportable  afflictions  and 
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**  eailinntieijiiiidenrliichthepooriiKtion  bath  been 
**  ao  long  emdnd,  and  by  wbicb  it  is  to  near 
**  ezhansted,  we  cannot  think  of  a  more  natural 
**  and  proper  remedy,  than  to  resort  to  those  for 
counsel  and  advice,  who  have  seen  and  otrawred 
*'  the  first  beginning  of  our  miseries,  the  progress 
"  &om  bad  to  worse,  and  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
"  understandings,  which  have  been  produced,  and 
"  contributed  to  inconveniences  which  were  not 
"intended;  and  after  so  many  revolutions,  and 
"  the  observation  of  what  hath  attended  them,  are 
"  now  trusted  by  our  good  subjects  to  repair  the 
*'  breaches  which  are  made,  and  to  provide  proper 
**  remedies  for  those  evils,  and  for  the  lastmg 
"  peace,  happiness,  and  security  of  the  kingdom. 

"  We  do  assure  you  upon  our  royal  word,  that 
**  none  of  our  predecessors  have  had  a  greater 
**  esteem  of  parliaments,  than  we  hare  in  our  judg- 
ment,  as  weU  as  from  our  obligadon;  we  do 
"  bdieve  tbem  to  be  so  vital  a  part  of  the  consti- 
"  tndon  of  the  kingdom,  ai^  ao  taecessary  for  the 
**  government  of  it>  that  we  well  know  neither 
"  prince  nor  people  can  be  in  any  tolerable  degree 
happy  without  them ;  and  therefore  you  may  be 
"  confident,  that  we  shall  always  look  upon  their 
"  counsels,  as  the  best  we  can  receive ;  and  shall 
be  as  tender  of  their  privil^fes,  and  as  careful  to 
preserve  and  protect  them,  as  of  that  which  is 
*'  most  near  to  ourself,  and  most  necessary  for  our 
"  own  preservation. 
"  And  as  this  is  our  ofunion  of  parliaments,  that 
their  authority  is  moat  necessary  for  the  govem- 
"  ment  of  the  kingdom ;  so  we  are  most  confident, 
**  that  you  believe,  and  find,  that  the  preservation 
"  of  the  king's  authority  is  as  necessary  for  the 
*  preservation  trf  parliaments ;  and  that  it  is  not 
**  the  name,  bnt  the  right  constitution  of  them, 
"  which  can  prepare  and  apply  proper  remedies 
"  for  those  evils  which  are  gnevoas  to  the  people, 
"  and  which  can  thereby  establish  their  peace  and 
"  security.  And  therefore  we  have  not  the  least 
"  doubt,  but  that  you  will  be  as  tender  in,  and  as 
"jealous  of,  any  thing  that  may  infringe  our 
"  honour,  or  impair  our  authority,  as  of  your  own 
*'  hberty  and  property;  which  is  best  preserved 
"  by  preserving  the  other. 

"  How  far  we  have  trusted  you  in  this  great 
"  affsir,  and  how  much  it  is  in  your  power  to 
"  restore  the  nation  to  all  that  it  hath  lost,  and  to 
"  redeem  it  from  any  in&my  it  hath  undergone, 
**  and  to  make  the  king  and.  people  as  happy  as 
*'  they  ou^ht  to  be ;  you  will  find  oy  our  enclosed 
**  dedaratum;  a  copy  of  which  we  ham  likenise 
sent  to  the  house  of  peers :  and  you  irill  earily 
*'  believe,  that  we  would  not  voluntarily,  and  of 
*'  ourself,  have  reposed  so  great  a  trust  in  you, 
"  but  upon  an  entire  confidence  that  you  will  not 
"  abase  it,  and  that  you  wUl  proceed  in  such  a 
"  manner,  and  with  such  due  consideration  of  us 
"  who  have  trusted  you,  that  we  shall  not  be 
**  ashamed  of  declining  other  assistance,  (which 
"  we  have  assurance  oi,)  and  repairing  to  you  for 
"  more  natural  and  proper  remedies  for  the  evils 
**  we  would  be  freed  from ;  nor  sorry,  that  we 
"  have  bound  up  our  own  interests  so  entirely 
"  with  that  of  our  subjects,  as  that  we  refer  it  to 
*'  the  same  persons  to  tak&  care  of  us,  who  are 
"  trusted  to  provide  toe  them.  We  look  upon 
"  you  as  wise  and  dispassioni^  men,  and  good 
'.'  patriots,  who  will  raise  up  those  banks  and 
**  fenoes  n4uch  have  .been  csst  down,  and  who 
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**  wiU  most  reasonably  hope,  that  the  same  pros- 
"  perihr  will  anin  spring  frcmi  those  roots,  from 
"  which  it  haih  heretofore  and  always  grown ; 
"  nor  can  we  apprehend  that  you  will  poopose  any 
"  thing  to  us,  or  expect  any  thing  from  us, 
"  but  what  we  are  as  ready  to  give,  as  you  to 
"  receive. 

"  If  you  desire  the  advancement  and  propaga- 
"  tion  of  the  protestant  rehgion,  we  have,  by  our 
"  constant  professioo,  and  practice  of  it,  ^en 
"  sufficient  testimony  to  the  world,  that  neither 
*'  the  uukindness  of  those  of  the  same  faith  to- 
"  wards  us,  nor  the  civiUties  and  obhgationa  from 
"  those  of  a  contrary  profession,  (of  both  which 
"  we  have  had  an  abundant  evidence,)  could 
"  in  the  least  degree  startle  us,  or  make  us  swerve 

from  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  proposed  to  mani- 
"  feat  our  seal  and  affection  for  it,  to  which  we 
"  will  not  readily  consmt.  And  we  hope,  in  due 
"  time,  ourself  to  propose  somewhat  to  you  fbr 
"  the  propagation  of  it,  that  will  satisfy  the  world, 
"  that  we  have  always  made  it  both  our  care  and 
"  our  study,  and  have  enough  observed  what  is 
"  most  like  to  bring  disadvantage  to  it. 

"  If  you  desire  security  for  those  who,  in  these 
"  calamitous  times,  either  wilfully  or  weakly  have 
"  transgressed  those  bounds  which  were  prescrib- 
"  ed,  and  have  invaded  each  other's  rights,  we 
"  have  left  to  you  to  provide  for  their  security  and 
"  indemnity,  and  in  such  a  way  as  you  shall  think 
"  just  and  reasonable ;  and  by  a  just  computation 
"  of  what  men  have  done  and  stinered,  as  near  as 
'*  is  {Mssible,  to  take  care  that  all  men  be  satisfied ; 
"  which  is  the  surest  way  to  suppress  and  eztiipate 

an  such  uncharitableness  and  animonty,  as 
"  mi^ht  hereafter  shake  and  threaten  that  peace, 
*'  which  for  the  present  might  seem  established. 
"  If  there  be  a  crying  sin.  Tor  which  the  nation 
"  may  be  involved  in  the  infamy  that  attends  it, 
"  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  as  aolicit- 
"  ous  to  redeem  it,  and  vindicate  the  nation  from 
"  that  guilt  and  infamy,  as  we  can  be. 

"  If  you  desire  that  reverence  and  obedience 
"  may  he  paid  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
"  land,  and  that  justice  may  be  equally  and  im- 
"  partially  administered  to  all  men,  it  is  that 
"  which  we  desire  to  be  sworn  to  ourself,  and 
"  that  all  persons  in  power  and  authority  should 
'*  be  so  too. 

"  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  pro- 
**  pose  that  may  make  the  kingdmn  nappy,  which 
"  we  will  not  contend  with  you  to  compass;  and 
"  upon  this  confidence  and  assurance,  we  have 
"  thought  fit  to  send  yon  this  declaration,  that  you 
"  may,  as  much  as  is  possible,  at  this  distance, 
"  see  our  heart ;  which,  when  God  shall  bring  us 
"  nearer  together,  (as  we  hope  he  will  do  shortly,) 
"  will  appear  to  you  very  agreeable  to  what  we 
"  have  professed ;  and  we  hope,  that  we  have 
"  made  that  right  Christian  use  of  our  affliction, 
"  and  that  the  observation  and  experience  we 
"  have  had  in  other  countries,  have  been  such, 
"  as  that  we,  and,  we  hope,  all  our  subjects,  shall 
"  be  the  better  for  what  we  have  seen  and  auf- 
"  fered. 

*'  We  shall  add  no  more,  but  our  prayers  to 
"  Almighty  God,  that  he  wiU  so  blees  your  ooun- 
"  sels,  and.  direct  your  endeavours,  that  his  glory 
"and  worslup  may  be  provided  for;  and  the 

peac^  honour,  and  h^inneas  of  the  natioQ 
"  may  be  estaUished  upon  those  foundations. 
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And  ao  we  bid  you 


Given  at  our  court  at  Breda,  t&is  ^th  dmf  qf 
^^J>rilyt66o,  in  the  tmffik  year  <tf  our  reign. 

His  ttu^e^s  deOeraiion. 

"  Charks  R. 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Eng- 
*•  land,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
"  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  our  loving  subjects  of  what 
"  degree  or  quality  soever,  greeting.  If  the  gene- 
•*  ral  distraction  and  confusion,  wlach  is  spread 
"  over  the  whole  kmgdom,  doth  not  awaken  all 

men  to  a  desire,  an 


*'  And  becwiw  die  pwion  andnncharitablene— 

"  of  the  times  have  produced  sevoral  oiniiions  in 
*'  religion,  by  which  men  are  engaged  in  parties 
"  aud  animosities  ^rainst  each  otlur ;  which,  whnt 
they  shall  hereafter  mute  in  a  freedom  of  con- 
"  vereation,  will  be  composed,  or  better  under^ 
**  stood ;  we  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consd- 
"  efices ;  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted,  or 
"  called  in  question,  for  differences  of  opinion  in 
"  matters  of  rdi^w  which  do  not  disturb  the 
"  peace  of  the  kmgdom;  and  that  we  shall  be 
"  ready  to  consent  to  ouch  an  act  of  parliament, 
"  as,  upon  mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  to 
"  us,  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgeuce. 
"  And  because  in  the  continued  mstractions  of 


been  made  to  and  by  many  officers,  soldiera, 
'*  and  others,  who  are  now  poaseaaed  (tf  the  aam^ 
"  and  who  may  be  liable  to  actions  at  law,  upon 

"  several  titles ;  we  are  likewise  willing  diat  all 
"  such  differences,  and  all  things  relating  to  such 
"  grants,  sales,  and  purchases,  uiallbed^ermined 
"  m  parliament ;  which  can  best  prorida  for  tiu 
"  just  satisfoction  of  all  men  who  are  concerned. 
"  And  we  do  farther  declaA,  that  we  will  be 


«  Zi\c\^^^^':n^:^}''y^\^^^^  «  ao  many  years,  and  so  many  and  great  revolu- 

« hteLl'g!^:;\TKp,T^"^^^ 

**  be  to  no  purpose.  However,  after  this  long  si- 
*•  lence,  we  have  thoi^ht  it  our  duty  to  declare, 
"  how  much  we  desire  to  contribute  thereunto : 
"  and  that,  ae  we  can  never  give  over  the  hope,  in 
"  good  time,  to  obtain  the  possession  of  that  right, 
**  which  God  and  nature  hath  made  our  due ;  so 
"  we  do  make  it  our  daily  suit  to  the  divine  Pro- 
"  vidence,  that  he  will,  in  compassion  to  us  and 

«  «miL 'Sf^'Tnt^^^       ""2  sufferings, ,    ready  to  consent  to  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament 

«•  anil  damon'i.  *«  ««-      T       ■        .Jt  "  factiou  of  all  aTTears  due  to  the  officers  and 

ana  oama^e  to  our  people  as  is  possible ;  nor 

"  do  we  desire  more  to  enjoy  what  is  ours,  than 

"  that  aU  our  subjects  may  enjoy  what  by  law  is 

"  theirs,  by  a  full  and  entire  administration  of 

"  justice  throuffhout  the  land,  and  by  extending 

"  our  mercy  where  it  is  wanted  and  deserved. 

"  And  to  the  end  that  fear  of  punishment  may 

"  not  engage  any  conscious  to  themselves  of  what 

"  is  past,  to  a  perseverance  in  guilt  for  the  future, 

**by  opposing  the  qmet  and  Tiappiness  of  their 

"  country,  in  the  restoration  both  of  king,  and 

"  peers,  and  people,  to  thar  just,  ancient,  and  fun- 

"  damental  rights ;  we  do  by  these  presents  de- 

"  clare,  that  we  do  grant  a  free  and  general  pardon, 

"  which  we  are  reaoy,  upon  demand  to  pass  under 

"  our  great  seal  of  England,  to  all  our  subjects  of 

"  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  who,  withm  forty 


soldiers  of  the  array  under  the  command  of 
general  Monk ;  and  that  they  aball  be  received 
into  our  service  upon  as  good  pay  and  otmdititms 
as  they  now  enjoy.** 


Qieeavudee our  sign  manual,  and  privif  signet, 
at  our  court  at  Breda,  the  -Mhaa^^  Afril^ 
x65p,  ta  tkt  twe^tk  ytar     oar  r^gn. 


"  Charles  R. 

Itight  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousins, 
and  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  and 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved ;  we  greet  you 
well.  We  cannot  have  a  better  reason  to  pro- 
mise ourself  an  end  of  our  common  suffbrugs 


"  days  aitei  the  publishing  hereof,  shall  lay  hold  "  and  calamitiea,  and  tW  our.  own  just  power  and 
'*  upon  this  our  grace  and  favour,  and  shall  by  I  "  authority  will,  with  God's  blessing,  be  restored 
"  any  pubhc  act  declare  their  doing  so,  and  that  ' 
**  they  return  to  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  good  ' 
"  subjects ;  excepting  only  such  persons  as  shall 
"  hereafter  be  excepted  by  parliament.  Those 
"  only  excepted,  let  all  our  subjects,  how  faulty 
"  soever,  rely  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  solemnly 
"  given  by  this  present  declaration,  that  no  crime 
"  what8oe\'er  committed  against  us,  or  our  royal ' 
"  fether,  before  the  publication  of  this,  sh^  ever  \ 
"  rise  in  judgment,  or  be  brought  in  question,  1 
«  against  any  of  them,  to  the  leawt  indamagement 
of  them,  either  in  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates. 


"  to  us,  than  that  you  are  again  acknowledged  to 
"  have  that  authonty  and  jurisdiction  which  hath 
"  always  belonged  to  you  oy  your  birth,  and  the 
"  fundamental  laws  of  the  land :  and  we  have 
'*  thought  it  very  fit  and  safe  for  us  to  call  to  you 
"  for  your  help,  in  the  composing  the  confotmd- 
"  ing  distempers  and  distractions  of  the  kingdom  ; 
"  in  which  your  sufferings  are  next  to  those  we 
"  have  undergone  ourself ;  and  therefore  you  can- 
not but  be  the  most  proper  counsdlora  for  re- 
moving those  mischiefs,  and  for  preventing  the 


like  for  the  future.  How  great  a  trust  we  re- 
"  or  (as  far  forth  as  lies  in  our  power)  so  much  j  "  pose  in  you,  for  the  procuring  and  establishing 
"  as  to  the  prejudice  of  their  reputations,  by  any  !  "  a  blessed  peace  and  security  for  the  kingdom;, 
"  reproach,  or  terms  of  distinction  from  the  rest  "  will  appear  to  you  by  our  enclosed  declaration; 
"  of  our  best  subjects ;  we  desiring,  and  ordaining,  '*  which  trust  we  are  most  confident  yon  will  dis- 
"  that  henceforward  all  notes  of  discord,  separa-  |  "  charge  with  that  justice  and  wisdom  thatbecnnes 


tion,  and  difference  of  parties,  be  utterly  abo- 
"  lished  among  all  our  subjects ;  whom  we  invite 
"  and  conjure  to  a  perfect  union  among  themselves, 
"  under  our  protection,  for  theresettiement  of  our 
"  just  rights,  and  theirs,  in  a  free  parliament;  by 
"  which,  upon  the  word  of  a  lung,  we  wiD  be 
"  advised. 


"  you,  and  must  always  be  expected  from  you ; 
"  and  that,  upon  your  experience  how  one  viola- 
"  tion  succeeds  another,  when  the  known  relations 
"  and  rules  of  justice  are  once  transgressed,  you 
"  will  be  as  jealous  for  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
*'  and  for  the  honour  of  your  king,  as  for  your- 
"  eel\'eB :  and  then  you  cannot  but  discharge  your 
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'*  tnut  with  good  Baecess^  and  provide  for  and 
*'  eBUMieh  the  peace,  b^^Mness,  and  honour  of 
**  kii^  lords,  and  commons,  upon  that  founda- 
"  dabon  which  can  only  rapport  it ;  and  we  shall 
"  be  all  happ^  in  each  oth^ ;  and  as  the  whole 
"  kingdom  will  bless  God  for  you  all,  so  we  ahall 
"  hold  ourself  obliged  in  an  especi^  manner  to 
"  thank  you  in  particular,  accoraing  to  the  afiec- 
**  tion  you  shall  express  towards  us.  We  need 
"  the  leas  enlarge  to  you  upon  this  subject,  be- 
"  cause  we  have  likewise  writ  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  which  we  suppose  they  will  com- 
**  municate  to  you.  And  we  pray  God  to  bless 
"yourjointendeavoursforthegoodofusall.  And 
"  so  we  bid  you  very  heartily  mrewelL" 

GFhwk  at  our  court  at  Breda,  this        day  of 
April,  i66o,i»  the  tweythj/ear qf  our  reign. 
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"  dons  purpose  towards  them,  which  we  have  ei- 
**  pressed  towards  the  army  at  land ;  and  w31  be 
"  as  ready  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  arnara 
"  doe  to  them,  and  for  rewarding  them  according 
"  to  th«ir  several  merits,  as  we  have  expressed  to 
"  the  other  ;  and  we  will  always  take  so  particular  a 
"  care  of  them  and  their  condition,  as  shall  mani- 
"  fest  our  kindness  towards  them.  And  bo  de- 
"  pending  upon  God's  blessing,  for  infusing 
"  tiiose  good  resolutions  into  your  and  their 
"  hearts  which  are  beet  for  vs  ul;  we  bid  you 
"  farewell." 

Gwen  at  our  court  at  Breda,  this  -^th  day  ^ 
AprU,  \66otinthBtwe}ftkyear  aurragtu 


To  oter  trusty  amd  weU-heloved  general  Monk  and 
gtmeral  Movmia^t  generals  at  «ea,  to  be  COM 
watnioated  to  the  fleet. 

"  Charles  R. 

"  Tmsty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  yon  well. 
"  It  is  no  small  comfort  to  us,  after  so  UHig  and 
"  great  troubles  and  miseries,  which  the  whole 
"  nation  hath  groaned  under;  and  after  so  great 
"  revolutjons,  which  hare  still  increased  those  '> 
"  miseries,  to  hear  that  the  fleet  and  ships,  whidi  i 
"  are  the  walls  of  the  kingdom,  are  put  under  the  ! 
"  command  of  two  persons  so  well  disposed  to,  j 
"  and  concerned  in,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  | 
"  the  kingdom,  as  we  believe  you  to  be;  and  that  , 

the  oftcers  and  seamen  under  your  command  i 

are  more  incUned  to  return  to  their  duty  to  us, 
"  and  put  a  period  to  these  distempers  and  dis-  i 
*'  tractions,  which  have  so  impoverished  uid  dis-  i 
"  honoured  the  nation,  than  to  mden  the  breach,  I 
"  and  to  raise  thdr  fortunes  by  rajune  and  vio- 
"  lence ;  which  nves  us  great  encouragement  and 
"  hope,  that  God  Almighty  will  heal  uie  wounds  \ 
"  by  the  same  plaster  that  made  tlie  flesh  raw ; 
"  that  he  will  proceed  in  the  same  method  In  1 
"  pouring  his  blessings  upon  us,  which  he  was 
"  pleased  to  use,  when  he  began  to  afflict  us ; 
"  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the  good  affection 

of  the  fleet  and  seamen  towards  us,  and  the 

peace  of  the  nation,  may  be  the  prologue  to  that 
"  peace,  which  was  first  interrupted  by  the  mis- 
'*  take  and  misunderstanding  of  ibtai  predeces- 
"  mm  i  which  would  be  audi  a  UeBsing  upon  us 
"  all,  that  we  should  not  be  leas  dd^lUed  with 
"  the  manner,  than  the  matter  of  it. 

*'  In  this  hope  and  confidence,  we  have  sent  the 
"  enclosed  declaration  to  you;  by  which  you  may 
"  discern,  how  much  we  are  wtllmg  to  contribute 
"  towards  the  obtaining  the  graeral  and  public 
"  peace :  in  winch,  as  no  man  can  be  more,  or  so 
"  much,  concerned,  so  no  man  can  be  more  soU- 
"  citous  for  it.   And  we  do  eamestiy  desire  you, 

that  you  will  cause  the  said  declaration  to  be 
"  published  to  all  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
"  fleet ;  to  the  end,  that  they  may  plainly  discern, 
"  how  much  we  have  put  it  into  their  power  to  pro- 
*'  vide  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation, 
"  who  have  been  always  understood  by  them  to 
"  be  the  best  and  most  proper  counsellors  for 
"  those  good  ends :  and  you  are  likewise  ikrther 
"  to'dedare  to  them,  that  we  have  the  same  gra- 


To  our  trusty  and  vxU-^eloved  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  eomauw  covMt^  qf  our  aty  ^ 
London. 

"  Charles  R. 

"  IVusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  weK. 
"  In  these  great  revolutions  of  late,  hiqipened  in 
"  that  our  Kingdom,  to  the  wonder  and  amaze- 
"  ment  of  all  the  world,  there  is  none  that  we 
"  have  looked  upon  with  more  comfort,  than  the 
"  so  frequent  and  public  manifestations  of  their 
"  affections  to  us  in  the  city  of  London ;  which 
"  hath  excee(Kngly  raised  our  spirits,  and  which, 
"  no  doubt,  hath  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of 
"  God,  and  his  extraordinary  mercy  to  the  nation ; 
"  which  hath  been  entrouraged  by  you,  and  your 
"  good  example,  to  assert  that  government  under 
"  which  it  hath,  so  many  hundred  years,  enjoyed 
"  as  great  felici^  as  any  nation  in  Eflirope ;  and  to 
"  discountenance  the  miaginations  of  those  who 
"  would  subject  our  snl^ects  to  a  government  they 
"  have  not  yet  devised,  and,  to  satisfv  the  pride 

and  ambition  of  a  few  ill  men,  would  introduce 
« the  moat  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  that 
'*  was  ever  yet  beard  of.  How  long  we  have  all 
"  suffered  under  those  and  the  like  devices,  aU 
"  the  world  takes  notice,  to  the  no  small  reproach 
"  of  the  English  nation ;  which  we  hope  is  now 
"  providing  for  its  own  security  and  redemj>tion, 
"  and  will  be  no  longer  bewitched  by  those  inran- 
"  tions. 

"  How  desirous  we  are  to  contribute  to  the 
**  obtaining  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  sub- 
"  jecta  wiuout  effusion  of  blood ;  and  how  far  we 
"  are  from  desiring  to  recover  what  belongs  to  us 
"  by  a  war,  if  it  can  be  otherwise  done,  will  appear 
"to  you  by  the  enclosed  deelantion;  which,  toge- 
"  ther  with  this  our  letter,  we  have  intrusted  our 
"  right  tniBW  and  well-beloved  connn,  the  lord 
"  viscount  Mordaunt,  and  our  tnisly  and  well-be- 
"  loved  servant,  sir  John  Greenvil,  knight,  one  of 
"  the  genttemen  of  our  bedchamber,  to  deliver 
"  to  you ;  to  the  end,  that  you,  and  aU  the  rest  of 
"  our  good  subjects  of  that  our  city  of  London, 
"  (to  wfamn  we  desire  it  should  be  published,) 
"  may  know,  how  far  we  are  from  the  desire  of 
"  revenge,  or  that  the  peace,  happiness,  and  secu- 
"  rity  of  tiie  kingdom,  should  be  raised  upon  any 
"  otiier  foundation  than  the  affections  and  hearts 
"  of  our  subjects,  and  their  own  consents. 

"  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  jnst  sense 
"  of  these  our  condescensions,  or  of  your  zeal  to 
"  advance  and  promote  the  eune  g^od  end,  hj 
"  disposing  all  men  to  meet  us  with  the  same 
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afl^ction  and  tendenusi,  in  restoiinff  ^  fimda- 
**  mental  laws  to  that  reverence  that  ia  due  to  than, 
**  and  upon  the  preaerration  whereof  all  onr  hap- 

piness  dependa.  And  you  will  have  no  reason 
"  to  doubt  of  enjoying  your  full  share  in  that  hap- 
"  pinees,  and  ofthe  improving  it  by  our  particular 
"  affection  to  you.  It  is  very  natural  for  all  men 
**  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  for  their  native 
"  countiT,  and  to  advance  the  honour  of  it;  and 
**  as  we  hikve  that  full  affection  for  the  kingdom 
"  in  general,  so  we  would  not  be  thought  to  be 
"  without  some  extraordinary  kindness  for  our  na- 
*' tive  city  in  that  particular;  which  we  shall  mani- 
**  feat  on  all  occasions,  not  only  by  renewing  their 
"  charter,  and  confirmnig  all  UioBe  privil^es  which 
"  they  have  recaved  from  our  predecessors,  but 
*<  by  adding  and  granting  any  new  favours,  which 
"  msf  advuice  the  trade,  wnHh,  and  htmonr  of 
"  that  our  native  dtjr ;  for  which  we  wUI  be  bo 
"  solidtoiia,  that  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  will,  in 
'*  due  time,  recave  some  benefit  and  advantage  in 
"  all  those  respects,  even  from  our  own  obs^ra- 
"  tion  and  experience  abroad.  And  we  are  most 
"  confident,  we  shall  never  be  disappointed  in  our 
"  expectation  of  all  posaihle  service  from  your 

amctions :  and  bo  we  bid  you  forewell.*' 

Giom  at  oar  cmirt  at  Breda,  the  -jifth  day  of 
Jpril^  1660,  m  the  tw^h  year  qf  our  reign. 

The  J]two]  gentlemen  latdy  mentioned  to  have 
been  with  the  King  returned  to  London  before  the 
defeat  of  Lambert,  and  a  fall  week  beTore  the  par- 
liament was  to  b^n.  The  general,  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  copies  of  the  sevei^  despatches, 
liked  all  very  well.  And  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered for  his  honour,  that  from  this  time  he  be- 
haved himself  with  great  affection  towards  the 
king;  and  though  he  was  offered  all  the  autho- 
rity that  Cromwell  had  enjoyed,  and  the  titie  of 
king,  he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  promote  and 
advance  the  interest  of  his  majesty :  yet  he  as 
carefully  retained  the  secret,  and  did  not  commu- 
nicate to  any  person  living,  (Mr  Morrice  only  ex- 
cepted,) that  he  had  received  any  letter  from  the 
king,  till  the  very  minute  that  he  presented  it  to 
the  nouae  of  commons. 

There  happened  at  the  same  time  a  concurrence 
which  much  facilitated  the  great  work  in  hand. 
For  since  a  great  obstruction,  that  hindered  the 
universal  consent  to  call  in  the  kinp,  was  the  con- 
science of  the  personal  injuries,  incivilities,  re- 
proaches, which  all  the  royal  par^  had  sustiuned, 
and  the  apprehension  that  their  animosities  were 
so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  all  acta  of  pardon 
anu  indemnity  granted  by  the  king,  all  opportuni- 
ties would  be  embraced  for  secret  revenge,  and 
that  they,  who  bad  been  kept  under  and  oppressed 
for  near  twenty  years,  would  for  the  future  use 
the  power  the^  could  not  be  without  upon  the 
kiog^s  restor^on,  with  extreme  license  and  inso- 
lence ;  to  obviate  this  too  reasonable  imagination, 
some  discreet  persons  of  the  king's  party  caused 
a  ^Eession  and  protestation  to  be  prepared,  in 
which  the;^  declared  that  they  looked  upon  their 
late  suffenoga  as  the  effect  of  God's  judgments 
upon  their  own  particnlar sins,  whichhad  asmuch 
contributed  to  toe  miseries  of  the  nation,  aa  any 
other  canae  had  done ;  andther  did  therelore  pro- 
teat,  and  call  God  to  witaiesB  or  such  thdr  protes- 


tation, that  if  it  shonld  please  God  to  restore  the 
king,  they  would  be  so  or  from  remembering  mj 
injuries  or  ^conrteries  which  they  had  sustained, 
in  order  to  return  the  like  to  any  who  had  diso- 
bliged them,  that  they  resolved  on  nothing  more 
than  to  live  with  the  same  affection  and  good 
neighbourhood  towards  diem,  as  towards  each 
other,  and  never  to  make  the  least  reflection  upon 
any  thing  that  was  past. 

These  professions,  or  to  the  same  purpose,  un- 
der the  title  of  a  declaration  of  all  those  that  had 
served  the  late  king,  or  his  present  majesty,  or 
adhered  to  the  royal  party  in  such  a  city  or  county, 
which  was  named,  were  signed  by  all  the  consi- 
derable persons  ther^ ;  and  then  all  printed  with 
their  names,  and  pubUahed  to  the  view  of  the 
world;  which  were  received  with  qpieat  joy,  and 
did  much  allay  those  jealousies,  which  bbstamcted 
the  confidence  that  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
good  understanding  between  them. 

Nothing  hath  been  of  late  said  of  Ireland; 
which  waited  upon  the  dictatea  the  governing 
party  in  England  with  the  same  giddiness.  The 
Irim,  who  would  now  have  beoi  glad  to  have 
redeemed  their  past  miscarriages  ana  madness  by 
doing  service  for  the  king,  were  under  aa  severe  a 
captivity,  and  complete  misery,  aa  the  worst  of 
their  actions  had  deserved,  and  indeed  aa  they  were 
capable  of  undergoing.  After  near  one  hundred 
thousand  of  them  transported  into  foreign  parts, 
for  the  service  of  the  two  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  few  of  whom  were  alive  after  seven  years, 
and  after  double  that  number  consumed  by  the 
plague  and  famine,  and  inhuman  barbarities  ex«> 
cis^  upon  diem  in  thdr  own  conntrr ;  the  remain- 
der of  them  had  been  by  Croinwell  (f^o  could  not 
find  a  better  way  of  extirpation)  transplanted  into 
the  most  inland,  barren,  desolate,  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  province  of  Connaught ;  and  it  waa 
lawful  for  an^  man  to  kill  any  01  the  Irish,  who 
were  found  m  any  place  out  of  those  precincts 
which  were  assigned  to  them  within  that  circuit. 
Such  a  proportion  of  land  was  allotted  to  every 
man  as  the  protector  thought  competent  for  them; 
upon  which  they  were  to  give  formal  releases  of  all 
their  pretences  and  tities  to  any  lands  in  any  other 
provinces,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived ;  and 
if  they  refused  to  give  such  releases,  they  were  still 
deprived  of  what  they  would  not  release,  without 
any  reasonable  hope  ever  being  restwed  to  it  j 
and  left  to  starve  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
them;  out  of  which  they  durst  not  withdraw;  and 
they  who  did  adventora  were  without  all  remorse 
lulled  by  the  English,  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
covered :  BO  that  very  few  refused  to  sign  those 
releases,  or  other  acts  which  were  demanded ;  upon 
which  the  lords  and  gentiemen  had  such  assign- 
ments of  land  made  to  them,  as  in  some  d^^ 
were  proportionable  to  their  quabties ;  which  fell 
out  less  mischievously  to  those  who  were  of  that 
province,  who  came  to  enjoy  some  part  of  what 
had  been  their  own ;  but  to  those  who  were  driven 
thither  out  of  other  provinces,  it  was  littie  less 
destructive  than  if  they  had  nothing;  it  was  -so 
long  before  they  could  settie  themselves,  and  by 
husbandly  raiae  any  thing  out  of  their  lands  to 
support  their  lives :  yet  nerassity  obliged  them  to 
acqiuesoenee,andtoDeinsomeBortindintrious;  so 
that  at  ^e  time  to  which  we  are  nowairived,  they 
were  settled,  within  the  hmtts  preacribed,  in  a 
condition  of  living;  tbongh  even  the  hard  articles 
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had  been  granted  were  not  punctually  oh- 
semd  to  them ;  but  their  proportions  reBtrained, 
and  lesMned  by  some  pretences  of  the  ]^::^li8h, 
under  some  former  grants,  or  other  UUes;  to  all 
which  they  found  it  necessary  to  sidimit,  and  were 
compelled  to  enioy  what  was  left,  under  all  the 
marks  and  branas  which  ever  accompanied  a  con- 
quered nation;  which  reproach  the  Irish  had 
taken  so  heavily  from  the  earl  of  Strafford,  when 
they  were  equally  free  with  the  English,  who  had 
subdued  them,  that  they  made  it  part  of  that 
chai|fe  upon  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Upon  the  recaUing  and  tame  submission  of 
Harry  Cromwell  to  the  rump  parliament,  as  soon 
as  his  brother  Itichard  was  deposed,  the  factions 
increased  iu  Ireland  to  a  very  great  height,  as 
well  amongst  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  anny, 
as  in  the  council  of  state,  and  amongst  the  dni 
magistrates.  The  lord  Broghill,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  Mnnster,  and  of  a  very  great  interest  and 
infltience  upon  that  whole  province,  diough  he 
had  great  wariness  in  discovering  his  indiuraons* 
as  he  had  great  guilt  to  restrain  them,  yet  hated 
Lambert  so  much,  that  he  less  feared  the  king; 
and  so  wished  for  a  safe  opportunity  to  do  ma 
majesty  service;  and  he  had  a  good  post,  and  a 
good  pKrtj  to  concur  with  him,  when  he  should 
call  upon  them,  and  think  6t  to  declare. 

Sir  Charles  Coot,  who  was  president  of  Con- 
naught,  and  had  a  good  command,  and  interest  in 
the  army,  was  a  man  of  less  wit  and  less  guilt,  and 
more  courage,  and  impatience  to  serve  the  king. 
He  sent  over  sir  Arthur  Forbes,  a  Scottish  gentle-  ' 
man  of  good  affection  to  the  king,  and  good  in~ 
teiett  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  he  was  an 
officer  of  horse.  ThiagenUeman  ur  CharlesCoot 
sent  to  Brussels  to  the  muquis  ofOrmond,  "  that' 
"  he  might  assure  his  majesty  of  his  affection  and 
**  duty;  and  that,  if  his  majesty  would  vouchsafe 
"  himself,  to  come  into  Ireumd,  he  was  confident 
"  the  whole  kingdom  would  declare  for  him :  that 
» though  the  present  power  in  England  had  re- 
moved  all  the  sober  men  from  the  govemmoit 
"  of  the  state,  in  Ireland,  under  the  character  of 
"  presbyterians;  and  had  put  Ludlow,  Corbet,  and 
"  others  of  the  king's  judges,  in  their  places ;  yet 
"  they  were  so  generally  odious  to  the  army  as 
well  as  to  the  people,  that  they  could  seize  upon 
"  their  persous,  and  the  very  castle  of  Dublin, 
"  when  they  should  judge  it  convenient." 

%r  Arthur  Forbes  arrived  at  Brussels,  before 
the  kiniDf  had  ai^  assurance  or  ranfident  hope  of 
the  general,  and  when  few  men  tihought  his  fbi^ 
tune  better  than  demerate :  so  that,  if  what  nr 
Arthur  proposed  (which  was  kept  very  secret)  had 
been  published,  most  men  about  the  court  would 
have  been  very  solicitous  for  his  majeat3r's  going 
into  Ireland.  But  his  majesty  well  knew  that  that 
unhappy  kingdom  must  infallibly  wait  upon  the 
&te  of  Eng^d;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to 
attend  the  vidssitudes  there ;  which,  in  his  own 
thoughts,  he  still  believed  would  produce  some- 
what in  the  end,  of  which  he  should  have  the 
benefit;  and  dismissed  sir  Arthur  Forbes  with 
such  letters  and  commissione  as  he  desired;  who 
thereupon  returned  for  Ireland ;  where  he  found 
the  state  of  affitirs  very  much  altered  since  his  de- 
parture. Fot  upon  the  defeat  of  Lambert,  and 
general  Honk's  marching  towards  London,  the 
lord  Bro^hin  and  nr  Charles  Coot,  notwidistand- 
ing  the  jealousy  that  ma  between  themj  joined 


with  such  other  persons  who  were  presbyterians, 
and  though  they  bad  been  always  against  uie  king, 
yet  they  all  concurred  in  sdnng  upon  the  persons 
who  had  been  put  in  by  Lambert,  or  the  rump 

Srfiimient,  uid  anbnutted  to  the  orders  oi  geaerU 
onk,  the  rather,  because  they  did  imagine  that 
he  intended  to  serve  the  king;  and  so,  bv  the 
time  that  the  parliament  was  to  meet  at  West- 
minster, all  things  were  so  well  disposed  in  Ireland, 
that  it  was  evident  th^  would  do  whateoever  the 
general  and  the  parliament  (who  they  presumed 
would  be  of  one  mind)  should  order  them  to  do. 

The  parliament  met  upon  the  five  and  twentieth 
day  of  April ;  of  whidi  Uie  general  was  returned  a 
member,  to  serve  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Devon,  together  with  Mr.  Maurice ;  sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone  was  chosen  speaker,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  long  parliament,  and  con- 
tinued, rather  thui  concurred,  with  them,  till  after 
the  trraty  (rf*  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  wherebewaa  one 
<Mf  the  commianoDers  sent  to  treat  with  that  king, 
and  behaved  him^so  well,  that  his  majesty  was 
well  satisfied  with  him ;  and  after  his  return  from 
thence,  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  the  king's 
concessions ;  and  was  thereupon  in  the  number 
of  those  who  were  by  force  excluded  the  house. 
His  election  to  be  speaker  at  this  time  was  con- 
trived by  those  who  meant  well  to  the  king;  and 
he  submitted  to  it  out  of  a  hope  and  confidence 
that  the  deigns  it  was  laid  for  would  succeed. 
They  begun  chiefly  with  bitter  invectives  aeunst 
the  memory  of  Cromwell,  as  an  odious  ana  per- 
jured tyrant,  with  execrations  upon  the  unchris- 
tian murder  of  the  late  kiiu;.  And  in  these  gene- 
rals they  spent  the  first  ivt  days  of  sitting;  no 
man  having  the  courage,  how  loyal  soever  their 
wishes  were,  to  mention  Us  majesty,  till  they 
coidd  make  a  discovery  what  mind  the  geueral 
was  of;  who  could  only  protect  such  a  proposi- 
tion from  bdng  penal  to  the  person  that  made  it* 
by  the  former  ordinances  of  the  rump  parhament. 

After  the  gmeral  had  well  surveyed  the  temper 
of  the  house,  upon  the  first  of  May  he  came  into 
the  house,  and  told  them, "  one  sir  John  Greenvil, 
"  who  was  a  servant  of  the  king's,  had  broiwht 
"  him  a  letter  from  his  majesty ;  which  he  had  in 
"  his  hand,  but  would  not  presume  to  open  it 
"  without  their  direction ;  and  that  the  same 
"  gentleman  was  at  the  door,  and  had  a  letter 
"  to  the  house ;"  which  was  no  sooner  sud,  than 
with  a  general  acclamation  be  was  Called  for;  and 
being  brought  to  the  bar,  he  sud,  "  that  he  was 
**  conmwiMd  hy  the  Idiw  Us  master,  having 
"  been  latdy  witli  bun  lOBredB,  to  dehw  that 
"  letter  to  the  house which  he  was  ready  to 
do;  and  so,  giving  it  1^  the  sergeant  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  speaker,  he  irithdrew. 

The  house  immediately  called  to  have  both 
letters  read,  that  to  the  general,  and  that  to  the 
speaker ;  which  bdng  done,  the  declaration  was 
as  oreedilv  called  for,  and  read.   And  from  this 


time  Charles  Stuart  was  no  more  heard  of :  and 
so  umversal  a  joy  was  never  seen  within  those 
walls;  and  though  there  were  some  members 
there,  who  were  nothing  delighted  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  house,  nor  with  the  argument  of 
and  probably  had  malice  enough  to  make  withm 
thonsdves  the  most  execrable  wishes,  yet  they 
had  not  the  hardiness  to  appear  leas  transported 
than  the  rest:  who,  not  deferring  it  one  moment, 
and  without  one  contradicting  vmce,  appdnted  a 
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.  eommittee  to  prepare  an  anawer  to  hia  majesty's 
letter,  expressing  the  great  and  joyful  sense  the 
house  haa  of  his  gracious  offers,  and  their  humble 
and  hearty  thanks  for  the  same,  and  with  profes- 
nons  of  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  his  majesty; 
and  that  the  house  would  give  a  speedy  answer 
to  hiB  majesty's  gracious  proposals.  Tney  like- 
wiu  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  his 
majesty's  letters,  that  to  the  houae,  and  that  to 
the  general,  with  hia  majesty's  declaration  therein 
enclosed,  and  the  resolution  of  the  house  there- 
upon, should  be  forthwith  printed  and  published. 

This  kind  of  reception  was  beyond  what  the 
best  affected,  nay,  even  the  king,  could  expect  or 
hope;  and  all  that  followed  went  in  the  same 
pace.    The  lords,  when  they  saw  what  spirit  the 
house  of  commons  was  possessed  of,  would  not ; 
lose  their  share  of  thanks,  but  made  haste  into  ; 
their  bouse  without  excluding  anv  who  had  been 
sequestered  fi-om  sitting  there  for  their  delin-  : 
quency;  and  then  they  recuved  likewise  the  \ 
letter  from  sir  John  Greenvil  which  his  mqes^  i 
had  directed  to  them ;  and  they  received  it  witn 
the  same  duty  and  acknowledgment.   The  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  were  like-  I 
wise  transported  with  the  king's  goodness  towards  ■ 
them,  and  with  the  expressions  of  his  roj-al  cle- ' 
mency ;  and  entered  into  close  delibwation,  what , 
return  they  should  make  to  him  to  manifest  i 
their  duty  and  gratitude.    And  the  officers  of  the  ! 
army,  upon  the  sight  of  the  letters  to  their  gene- 
rals, and  his  majesty's  declaration,  thought  them- 
selves highly  honoured,  in  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  good  instruments  of  his  majesty's  resto-  j 
ration ;  and  made  those  vows,  and  published  such 
dedarations  of  their  loyalty  and  duty,  as  their 
generals  caused  to  be  provided  for  them ;  which  , 
th^  ingned  with  the  hmdest  alacrity.   And  the  i 
truth  is,  the  general  mana^  the  business,  which  I 
be  had  now  undertsken^with  wondeifiil  prudence  < 
and  dexterity.   And  as  the  nature  and^humour  , 
of  his  officers  was  wdl  known  to  him,  so  he  | 
removed  such  from  their  commands  whose  aSec- ' 
tions  he  suspected,  and  conferred  their  places 
upon  others,  of  whom  he  was  most  assured.  In 
a  word,  there  was  either  real  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  or  at  least  their  countenance  appeared 
such  as  if  they  were  glad  at  the  heart. 

TTie  committee,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
house  of  commons  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter,  found  it  hard  to  satisfy  all  men,  who 
were  well  contented  that  the  king  should  be  in- 
vited to  return :  but  some  thought  that  the  guilt 
of  the  nation  did  require  less  precipitation  than 
ms  like  to  be  used ;  and  that  the  treaty  ought 
first  to  be  made  with  the  king,  and  conditions  of 
security  agreed  on,  before  his  majesty  should  be 
received.  Many  of  those,  who  had  conferred 
together  before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
had  designed  some  articles  to  be  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  those  at  Killingworth,  in 
the  time  of  king  Harry  the  Third,  to  which  the 
king  should  be  sworn  before  he  came  home. 
Then  the  preshyterian  party,  of  which  there  were 
many  members  in  parliament,  though  they  were 
rather  troublesome  than  powerful,  seemed  very 
solicitous  that  somewhat  should  be  concluded  in 
veneration  of  the  covenant;  and,  at  least,  that 
somewhat  should  be  inserted  in  their  answer  to 
the  discountenance  of  the  bishops.  But  the 
warmer  zeal  of  the  house  threw  away  all  those 


formalities  and  affectations :  they  said,  "they  had 
"  proceeded  too  far  already  in  their  vote  upon  the 
"  receipt  ef  the  letter,  to  fall  back  again,  and  to 
"  offend  the  king  with  colder  expressions  of  their 
"  duty."  In  the  end,  after  some  days'  debate, 
finding  an  equal  impatience  without  tbe  walls  to 
that  within  the  house,  they  were  contented  to 
gratify  the  presbyteriana  in  the  len^  of  the 
answer,  and  in  using  some  expreseiona  which 
would  please  Aem,  and  could  do  the  king  no 
prejudice ;  and  all  agreed,  that  this  answer  should 
be  returned  to  bis  majesty,  wluch  is  here  inserted 
in  the  very  words : 

Most  royal  sooereyn, 

"  We  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the 
"  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament, 
"  do,  with  all  humbleness,  present  unto  your 
"majesty  the  unfeigned  thankfulness  of  our 
"  hearts,  for  those  gracious  expressions  of  piety, 
"  and  goodness,  and  love  to  us,  and  the  nations 
'*  under  your  dominion,  which  your  majesty's 
"  letter  of  the  ^th  of  April,  dated  from  Breda. 
"  together  with  the  dedanition  enclosed  in  it  <^ 
'*  the  same  date,  do  so  endently  contain.  For 
"  which  we  do,  in  the  first  place,  look  up  to  the 
"  great  King  ofkings.and  bless  Ws  name,  who  bath 
"  put  these  thoughts  into  the  heart  of  our  king, 
"  to  make  him  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  his  people ; 
"  as  those  great  deliverances,  which  that  divine 
"  Majesty  hath  afforded  unto  your  royal  person, 
"  from  many  dangers,  and  the  support  which  he 
*'  hath  given  to  your  heroic  and  princely  mind 
"  under  various  trials,  make  it  appear  to  all  the 
"  world  that  you  are  precious  in  his  sight.  And 
"  give  us  leave  to  say,  that  as  your  majesty  is 

pleased  to  declare  your  confidence  in  parlia- 
"  ments,  your  esteem  of  them,  and  this  your 
*'  judgment,  and  character  of  them,  that  they^  are 
"  80  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  kin^ 
"  dom,  that  neither  prince  nor  people  can  be  m 
"  any  tolerable  degree  happy  without  them,  and 
'*  then^re  say,  that  you  will  hearken  unto  their 
"  counsels,  be  tender  of  their  privileges,  and 
"  careful  to  preserve  and  protect  them ;  so  we 
"  trust,  and  will,  irith  all  humility,  be  bold  to 
"  affirm,  that  your  majesty  will  not  be  deceived 
"  in  us,  and  tnat  we  will  never  depart  from  that 
"  fidehty  which  we  owe  unto  your  majesty,  that 
'*  zeai  which  we  bear  onto  your  service,  and  a 
"  constant  endeavour  to  advance  your  honour 
"  and  greatness. 

"  And  we  beseech  your  majesty,  we  may  add 
"  this  farther  for  the  vindication  of  parliaments, 
"  and  even  of  the  last  parliament,  convened  under 
"  your  roy^  father  of  happy  memory,  when,  as 
'*  your  majesty  well  observes,  through  mistakes, 
"  and  misunderstandings,  many  ioconveniences 
"  were  produced,  which  were  not  intended,  that 
"  those  very  inconveniences  could  not  have  been 
"  brought  upon  us  by  those  persons  who  had 
"  designed  them,  without  violating  the  parliament 
"  itself.  For  they  well  knew  it  was  not  possible 
"  to  do  a  violence  to  that  sacred  person,  whilst  the 
"  parliament,  which  had  vowed  and  covenanted 
'*  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  that  pereon,  re- 
"  mained  entire.  Surely,  sir,  as  the  persons  of 
"  our  kings  have  ever  been  dear  unto  parliaments, 
"  60  we  cannot  think  of  that  horrid  act  committed 
"  against  the  precious  life  of  our  late  sovereign, 
"  but  Avith  Bucn  a  detestation  and  abhorrency,  as 
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"WB want  words  to  exineM  it;  ai^  nszt  to  wiah- 
*'  ing  it  had  neror  ben^  we  wish  it  mxf  nerer  be 
*'  nanembend  byyoar  iiiaje«tT>to  be  unto  70a  an 
**  occasion  of  smow,  ai  it  wul  nerer  be  lemem- 
"  bered  by  us,  bat  with  that  nkf  and  tnmUe  of 
"mind  which  it  deserves;  wima  the  greatnt 
"  reproach  that  ever  was  incurred  by  any  of  the 
"  English  nation,  an  offence  to  all  the  protestant 

churches  abroad,  and  a  scandal  to  the  profesraon 

of  the  truth  of  religion  here  at  home ;  though 
"  both  profession,  and  true  professoTS,  and  the 
"  nation  itself,  as  well  as  tlui  parliament,  were 
"  most  innocent  of  it;  it  having  been  only  the 
"  contrivance  and  act  of  some  few  ambitious  and 
"  bloody  persons,  and  such  others,  as  by  thdr  in- 
"  fluence  were  misled.  And  as  we  hope  and  pray, 
"  that  God  will  not  impute  the  gnilt  of  it,  nor  of 
**  all  the  evil  conse(}uences  thereof,  unto  the  land, 
**  whose  divine  juatioe  neverinvolves  the  guiltless 
"  irith  the  guilty,  so  we  cannot  but  give  diM  praise 
"  to  your  in^es^a  goodness,  who  an  pkosed 
"to  entertain  such  recondled  and  ncMidling 
"  thonghta,  and  with  Ukib  not  onfy  meet,  but  as 
**  it  were  prerait  your  periiament  and  people, 

{Hopoaing  yoorseu  in  a  great  measure,  and  in- 
"  viting  tlw  parliament  to  consider  fardier,  and 

advise  your  majesty,  what  may  be  necessary  to 
"  restore  the  nation  to  what  it  hath  lost,  raise  up 
*'  again  the  banks  and  fences  of  it,  and  make  the 
"  kmgdom  h^pv  by  the  advancement  of  religion, 
"  the  security  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  estates, 
'*  and  the  removinff  all  jealousies  wA  animosities, 
"  which  may  renobr  our  peace  less  certain  and 
**  dmUe.  Wherein  your  m^esty  nves  a  large 
"endsDce  of  your  great  wisdom;  jiuging  arigU, 
**  tlut,  after  so  high  a  distonper,  and  such  an 
"  muversal  shaking  of  the  vwy  foundatknu,  great 
"  care  must  be  had  to  repur  the  breaches,  and 
"  much  drcunwpection  and  indnstryused  to  pro- 
**  vide  things  necessary  for  the  strengtbeiung  of 
"  those  repurs,  and  peventing  whatsoever  may 
**  disturb  or  weaken  them. 

**  We  shall  immediatdy  vp^j  ounalTes  to  tiie 
**  i>reparii«  of  these  things ;  and,  in  a  very  short 
**  tinu^wenope  tobe  able  to  present  them  to  your 
**nuyesty;  and  for  the  present  do,  with  all  humble 
"  thanknilnese,  acknowiedgeyonr  grace  and  fetvour 
"  in  assuring  us  of  your  royal  concurrence  with  us, 
"  and  saying,  that  we  shul  not  expect  any  thing 
**  fn»n  youjbut  what  you  will  be  as  ready  to  give, 
**  as  we  to  recave.  And  we  cannot  douU  of  your 
"  nujestv'B  eflfoctual  performance,  since  your  own 
**  isincely  judgment  nath  prompted  unto  you  the 
**  neeearity  aS  dcang  such  things;  and  vour  juety 
"  and  goodneis  hwtk  carried  you  to  aneetmder 
**  of  wm  to  your  fiuthfnl  parfiament.  Yon  qieak 
**  aa  a  gnaam  king,  and  we  will  do  what  b^ts 
**  dotiiul,  kmng,  and  loyal  subjects ;  who  are  yet 
"  mfflre  engaged  to  honour  and  highly  esteem  your 
"  majesty,  for  your  declining,  as  you  were  pleased 
"  to  say,  all  fordgn  assistance,  and  rather  trusting 
*'  to  your  people ;  who,  we  do  assure  your  ma- 
"ies^,  wiU  and  do  open  their  aims  and  their 
"nearts  to  receive  you,  and  will  spare  neither 
*'  thuT  estates,  nor  ttaedr  hves,  when  your  service 

shall  require  it  <rf  them. 

"  And  we  have  yet  more  cause  to  enlarge  our 
"  praise  and  oar  prayers  to  God  for  your  mnerty, 
"  that  yon  have  cmtmued  unshaken  m  yoor  nidi } 
**  ibai  na&er  the  toniptriion  aDorements,  per- 
**  •uauMu,  and  pnaaan  from  Mdocing  pi^ists 


"  <Hi  the  one  hand,  nor  the  persecution  and  hard 
"  usage  frnn  some  sednceo  and  misguided  pro* 
Eeeson  of  the  protestant  religion  on  die  other 
haad,  could  at  aU  prevul  on  your  majes^,  to 
make  you  finrsake  the  Rock  of  Israel,  the  God 
"of  your  fitthers,  and  the  true  protestant  religion, 
*'  in  which  your  m^esty  hath  been  bred ;  but  yon 
"  have  ^11  been  as  a  rock  yourself,  iirm  to  your 
covenant  with  your  and  our  God,  even  now  ex- 
presnng  your  zeal  and  affection  for  the  protest- 
"  ant  rel^on,  and  yotu"  care  and  study  for  the 
**  propagation  thereof.  This  hath  been  a  rejoicing 
"  of  heart  to  all  the  faithiiil  of  the  land,  and  an 
"  assurance  to  them  that  God  would  not  forsake 
"  you ;  but  after  many  trials,  which  should  but 
"  make  you  more  precious,  as  gold  out  of  the  fire, 
"  would  restore  your  males^  unto  your  p^- 
"  mony,  and  people,  with  nune  sptendour  and 
"  digu^,  and  make  you  the  gkiry  <tf  kings,  and 
"  the  joy  of  your  subjects;  which  is,  and  shall 
"  ever  be,  the  prayo-  of  your  nu^esty's  most  loval 
"  subjects,  the  commons  (rf  Ei^Iand  aBsembled 
"  in  parliunent." 

Which  letter  «a$  e^fned  bg  sir  Bariottle 
QrimstwUt  ipeaker. 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  engrossed  and  signed, 
sir  John  GreenvU  was  appointed  to  attend  again ; 
and  he  being  brought  to  the  bar,  the  speaker  stood 
up,  and  told  him,  "  that  they  need  not  acquaint 
"  him  with  what  grateful  hearts  they  had  recaved 
"  his  majestjr's  gracious  letter;  he  mmselfwas  an 
"  ear  and  eye-witness  of  it :  their  bells  and  their 
"  bonfires  had  already  b^un  the  proclamation  of 
"  his  majesty's  goodness,  and  of  tnor  joys ;  that 

they  hadnovpreparedananswerto  his  majesty, 

which  should  be  deUvered  to  him  J  andthatthey 
"  did  not  think  fit  he  should  return  to  their  royu 
"  sovereign  mthout  some  testimony  of  their  re- 
"  spects  to  himself;  and  therefore  that  they  had 
"  ordered  five  hnn^ivd  pounds  to  be  delivered  to 
"  him,  to  buy  a  jewel  to  wear,  as  an  honour  for 

being  the  messenger  of  so  gracions  a  message;" 
and  in  the  name  of  the  house  be  gave  him  their 
most  hearty  thanks.  So  great  and  sudden  a  change 
was  this,  that  a  servant  of  the  king's,  who,  for 
near  ten  years  together,  bad  been  in  prkons,  and 
under  confinements,  only  for  bdng  the  king's  ser- 
vant, and  would,  but  three  months  before,  have 
been  put  to  have  undergone  a  shameful  death,  if 
he  had  been  known  to  have  seen  the  king,  should 
be  now  rewarded  for  bringing  a  message  from 
him.  From  this  time  therewas  such  an  emulation 
and  impatience  in  lords,  and  commons,  and  dty, 
and  genoaUy  over  the  kingd(»n,i^  should  make 
the  most  lively  expressions  of  thdr  dnty  and  oi 
their  joy,  that  a  man  conld  not  but  wonder  where 
those  people  dwelt  who  had  done  all  the  mischief, 
and  kept  the  king  so  many  yean  from  ouoy- 
ing  the  eonfovt  and  n^pOTt  of  such  exceflent 
snmects. 

The  lords  and  the  commons  now  conferred  toge- 
ther, how  they  might  with  more  lustre  perform 
those  respects  that  might  be  preparatory  to  his 
majesty's  return.  They  remembered,  that,  upon 
the  murder  of  the  late  king,  there  was  a  declara- 
tion, that  no  man,  upon  peril  of  Ms  Ufe,  and  for- 
feiture of  his  est^  should  presume  to  proclaim 
his  successor ;  which  so  ternfied  the  people,  that 
they  dared  not  so  much  as  to  pray  for  hun.  Where- 
fore, thoi^h  this  periiament  had  now,  by  all  ^ 
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ways  they  could  tlunk  (tf,  pnbliahed  their  return 
to  thdr  obedience,  yet  they  tboo^^  it  neeeeBary, 
for  the  better  infoniiatioii  and  connctaon  of  the 
people,  to  make  aome  soknm  proclamation  of  hie 
majest/fl  undoubted  right  to  the  crown,  and  to 
oblige  all  men  to  pay  t^t  rererence  and  duty  to 
him,  which  ther  ought  to  do  by  the  lawa  of  God 
and  of  the  land.  Whereupon  they  gave  order  to 
prepare  such  a  proclamation;  which  being  done, 
the  lords  and  commons,  the  general  having  con- 
certed all  things  with  the  city,  met  in  Westmmster- 
hall  upon  the  8th  of  May,  within  seven  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  king's  letter;  and  walked 
into  the  palace-yard ;  where  they  all  stood  bare, 
whilst  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  king.  Then 
they  went  to  Whitehall,  and  did  the  same;  and 
afterwarda  at  Temple-bto' ;  where  the  lord  mayor, 
and  aldermen,  ana  aU  the  companies  of  the  city 
received  them,  when  the  like  proclam^ton  wai 
made  in  like  manner  there ;  and  then  in  the  usual 
places  of  the  dty ;  which  done,  the  renuundsr  of 
the  day,  and  the  night,  was  Bpent  in  those  accla- 
mations, festivals,  bells,  and  bonfires,  as  are  the 
natural  attendants  upon  such  solemnities.  And 
then  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  to  msAit  such 
preparations  as  should  be  necessary  for  his  ma- 
jesty's invitation  and  reception.  The  proclamation 
made  waa  in  these  words : 

"  Although  it  can  no  way  be  doubted,  but  that 
"  his  majesty's  right  and  titie  to  his  crown  and 
"  kingdoms  ia  and  waa  every  way  completed  by 
"  the  death  of  his  most  royal  fether  of  glorious 
"  memory,  without  the  ceremony  or  solemnity  of 
"  aprodamation ;  yet,  unce  procumationa  in  such 
"  cases  have  been  always  used,  to  the  end  that  all 
good  subjects  might,  upon  this  occasion,  testify 
"  Hiur  duty  and  respect,  and  since  the  armed  vio- 
"  lence,  and  other  the  calamities  of  many  years 
"  last  past,  have  hitherto  deprived  us  of  any  such 
"  opportunity,  whereby  we  might  express  our  loy- 
"  alty  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  we  therefore, 
"  the  lords  and  commons  now  aasembled  in  par- 
"  liament,  together  with  the  lord  mavor,  aldermen, 
"  and  commons  of  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
"  freemen  of  this  kingdom  now  present,  do,  ac- 
cording  to  our  duty  and  allegiance,  hcartilv,  joy- 
"  fully,  and  unanimously  acknowledge  ana  pro- 
"  claim,  that  immediately  upon  the  decease  of  our 
*'  late  sovereign  lord  luiw  Charka,  the  imperial 
*'  crown  of  the  reafan  of  England,  and  of  all  the 
**  kingdoms,  donunions,  ana  rights  bdonfling  to 
"  the  same,  did,  by  inherent  Inithright  ana  lawfiil 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to  his 
"  most  excellent  majeaty  Charles  the  Second,  as 
"  b^g  lineally,  jusQy,  and  lawfiilly  next  heir  of 
*'  the  blood  royal  of  tnis  realm  ;  and  that,  by  the 
"  goodness  and  providence  of  Almighty  God,ne  is 
"  of  Elngland,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  the 
"  most  potent,  mighty,  and  undoubted  king ;  and 
"  thereunto  we  most  humbly  and  futhAdly  do 
"  submit  and  obUge  ourselves,  our  heira,  and  poa- 
"  terity  for  ever." 

From  the  time  that  the  king  came  to  Breda, 
very  few  days  paased  without  some  express  from 
London,  upon  the  observations  of  Ida  friends,  and 
the  applicwons  made  to  them  by  many  who  had 
been  very  active  against  the  king,  and  were  now 
as  soUdtouB  Ins  majestv  should  know,  that  they 
wholly  dedicated  themaetves  to  bis  se^riee.  Eyen 
before  the  general  had  declared  lumself,  or  the 
parliaihmt  was  assembled,  some,  who  had  sat 


judges  upon  his  father,  sent  many  excuses,  that 
they  were  forced  to  it,  and  offisied  to  pofwm 
signal  services,  if  they  might  obtain  thnr  pardon. 
But  his  m^esty  would  admit  no  addresa  from 
them,  nor  nsuhtn  to  uiy  propontions  made  on 
their  behalf. 

There  was  one  instance  that  perplexed  him; 
which  was  the  case  of  colonel  Ingoldsby ;  who  was 
in  the  number  of  the  late  king's  ludgea,  andwhoae 
name  was  in  the  warrant  for  his  murder.  He, 
from  the  depoaal  of  Richard,  had  declared,  that  he 
would  serve  the  kinff,  and  told  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
"  that  he  would  perform  all  services  he  could, 
"  without  making  any  conditions ;  and  would  be 
"  well  content,  tbat  his  majesty,  when  he  came 
"  home,  should  take  his  head  off,  if  he  thought 
"  fit;  only  he  deured  that  the  king  nu^t  know 
"  the  truth  of  hu  ease  j"  which  was  this : 

He  was  agentleman  (tf  a  good  extraction,  and 
near  allied  to  Cromwell,  who  nad  drawn  him  into 
the  army  before  or  ahtmt  the  time  when  he  came 
first  to  age,  where  he  grew  to  be  a  colonel  of 
horse,  and  to  have  the  reputation  of  great  courage 
agunst  the  enemy,  and  of  equal  civihty  to  all  men. 
It  is  very  true,  he  was  named  amongst  those  who 
were  appointed  to  be  judgea  of  the  kmg;  anditis 
as  true,  that  he  was  never  once  present  with  them, 
'  always  abhorring  the  action  in  his  heart,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  passion  in  any  part  of  thequarrel, 
but  his  personal  kindness  to  Cromwell.  The  next 
day  after  the  horrid  sentence  was  pronounced,  he 
had  an  occasion  to  apeak  with  an  officer,  who,  he 
was  told,  was  in  tlu  painted  dumbo-;  where, 
when  he  came  thither,  he  saw  Cromwell,  and  the 
rest  of  those  who  had  sat  upon  the  Uuff,  and  ^rere 
then,  as  he  found  afterwards,  assembled  to  eign 
the  warrant  for  the  king's  death.  As  soon  as 
Cromwdl'a  eyes  were  upon  him,  he  run  to  him, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  drew  him  by  force 
to  the  table ;  and  sud,  "  though  he  had  escaped 
"  him  all  the  while  before,  he  should  now  aign 
"  that  paper  as  well  as  they which  he,  seeing 
what  it  was,  refused  with  great  passion,  s^ing, 
"  he  knew  nothing  of  the  business ;"  and  offered 
to  go  away.  But  Cromwell  and  others  held  him 
by  violence ;  and  Cromwell,  with  a  loud  laughter, 
t^ng  Us  lund  in  his,  and  putting  the  pen  be- 
tween hia  fingers,  with  his  own  hand  writ  Sichard 
IngoldAjf,  he  mddng  all  the  renstance  he  could : 
and  he  nid,  '*if  his  name  there  were  ctHnpared 
*'  with  what  he  had  ever  writ  himsdf,  it  could 
"  nevo'  be  looked  upon  as  his  own  hand." 

Though  his  majesty  had  within  himself  compas- 
sion for  nim,  he  wooM  never  send  lum  any  assur- 
ance of  hia  pardon;  [HMuming  that,  if  all  these 
allegations  were  trni^  there  would  be  a  season 
when  a  distinction  would  be  made,  without  hia 
majesty's  declaring  himself,  between  him  and 
those  other  of  those  classes,  which  he  resolved 
never  to  pardon.  Nor  was  Ingoldsby  at  all  dis- 
heartened with  this,  but  pursued  his  former  reso- 
lutions, and  first  sxirprised  the  casUe  of  Windsor, 
(where  there  waa  a  great  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition,)  and  put  out  that  governor  whom 
the  rump  had  put  in ;  and  aftenrards  took  Lam- 
bert prisoner,  aa  is  before  remembered. 

'Wtulst  &e  fleet  waspreparing,  admirslHonntt- 
gue  sent  his  counn  Edward  Monntagne  to  the 

3,  to  let  him  know  that,  as  won  as  it  should  be 
y,  (which  he  htmed  might  be  mthin  ao  many 
days,)  he  wonld  be  mmsctf  on  hoard,  and  would 
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then  be  readj  to  ncore  and  obey  his  majesty's 
orden:  this  was  before  the  parUunent  assembled. 
He  sent  word  iriiat  oflScers  he  was  confident  of, 
and  of  whom  he  was  not  assured,  and  who  he 
concluded  would  not  concur  with  bun.  and  who 
must  be  reduced  by  force.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  the  king  bad  any  assurance  of  the  gene- 
ral, who,  however,  be  wished  might  know  ntmiing 
of  his  resolutions.  And  it  was  no  small  incon- 
venience  to  his  majesty,  that  he  was  restrained 
from  communicatiog  to  either,  the  confidence  he 
had  in  the  other;  which  might  have  facilitated 
both  their  designs.  But  the  mutual  jealousies 
between  them,  and  indeed  of  all  men,  would  not 
permit  that  liberty  to  his  majesty. 

The  frequent  resort  of  persons  to  Brussels,  be- 
foie  they  knew  of  the  kii^s  being  gone  to  Breda, 
and  their  cwunnnication  of  the  good  news  they 
bron^t  to  his  m^esty's  servants,  and  the  other 
English  who  remained  there,  and  who  published 
what  they  wished  as  come  to  pass,  as  w^  as  what 
they  beard,  made  the  SjMnish  ministers  begin  to 
think,  that  the  kiof^s  affairs  were  not  altogether  so 
hopeless  as  they  imagined  them  to  be,  and  that 
there  was  more  in  the  king's  remove  to  Breda 
thui  at  6r8t  appeared.  They  had  every  day  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  the  States  had  sent  to  forbid 
nia  majesty  to  remain  in  their  dominions,  as  they 
had  done  when  his  presence  had  been  less  noto- 
rious. But  when  they  could  hear  of  no  such 
thing,  but  of  greater  resort  thither  to  the  king, 
and  that  he  had  stayed  longer  there  than  he  had 
seemed  to  intend  to  do,  the  marquis  of  Canacena 
sent  a  person  of  prime  quality  to  Breda,  "to  invite 
**  his  majesty  to  return  to  Brussels;  the  rather, 
"  becaoBC  he  luul  recoved  someverr  hopefol  pro- 
"  positions  firom  England,  to  which  he  was  not 
"  willing  to  make  any  answer,  without  receiving 
*'  his  majesty's  approbation  and  command." 

The  kitu;  sent  mm  word,  "  that  he  waa  obliged, 
"  inth  renrence  to  his  business  in  Enj^and,  to 
"  stay  where  he  waa ;  and  that  he  was  not  without 
"  hope  that  his  afl^irs  mi^ht  succeed  so  well,  that 
"  he  should  not  be  necessitated  to  return  to  Brus- 
"  sels  at  all."  Which  answer  the  marquis  no 
sooner  received,  than  he  returned  the  same  mes- 
senger with  a  kind  of  expostulation  "  for  the  in- 
**  dignity  that  would  be  offered  to  his  catholic 
**  majesty,  if  he  should  leave  his  dominions  in 
"  auch  a  manner ;  and  therefore  besought  him, 
"  either  to  return  hunself  thither,  or  that  the  duke 
"  of  Yotk,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  or  at  least 
**  one  (tf  them,  might  come  to  Bmasds,  that  tlw 
"  world  might  not  believe,  that  bis  majesty  waa 
"ofi^nded  with  the  catholic  king;  who  had  treated 
"  him  so  well."  When  he  foimd  that  he  was  to 
receive  no  satisfaction  in  either  of  those  particu- 
lars, though  the  king  and  both  the  dukes  made 
their  excuses  with  all  possible  acknowledgment  of 
the  favours  they  had  received  from  his  catholic 
uiajesty,  and  of  the  civilities  shewed  to  them  by 
the  marquis  himself,  he  revenged  himself  upon 
don  Alonzo  with  a  million  of  reproaches, "  for  his 
**  stupidity  and  ignorance  in  the  affairs  of  England, 
"  and  of  every  thing  relating  thereunto,  after 
"  haviiw  resided  sixtem  years  ambassador  in  that 
»  king£m." 

Cardinal  Mazarine  had  better  intdligence  from 
the  French  ambassador  in  London;  who  gave  him 
diUgent  accounts  of  every  day's  alteration,  and  of 
the  genenl  imagination  that  Monk  had  otho*  in- 


tentions than  he  yet  discovered.  And  when  he 
heard  that  the  king  waa  removed  from  Brussels  to 
Breda,  be  presentiy  persuaded  the  queen  mother  of 
Engird  to  send  the  lord  Jermyn  ^whom  the  king 
bad  lately,  upon  his  mothers  desire,  created  ean 
of  St.  Alban's)  to  invite  the  king  "  to  come  into 
"  France ;  and  to  make  that  treaty,  which,  proba- 
"  bly,  would  be  between  the  ensuing  parliament 
"  and  his  majesty,  in  that  kingdom ;  which  might 
"  prove  of  great  use  and  advantage  to  her  ma- 
"  jesty's  interest  and  honour;  in  which  the  power 
"  of  the  cardinal  might  be  of  great  importance  in 
"  diverting  or  allaying  any  insolent  demands  which 
"  might  be  made."  And  the  cardinal  himself 
made  the  same  invitation  by  that  lord,  with  pro- 
fessions of  wonderful  kindness ;  and  "  that  the 
"  most  Christian  king  was  infinitely  desirous  to 
"  perform  all  those  offices  and  resjpects  to  his 
"  majes^,  which  he  had  always  desired,  but  waa 
"  never  able  to  accomplish  tiU  now;"  with  this 
addition,  "  that  if  bis  majesty  found  that  the  ez- 
"  pedition  of  his  afiairs  would  not  permit  him  to 
"  come  to  Paris,  order  and  preparations  should  be 
"  made  for  his  reception  A  C^dais,  or  any  other 
"  place  he  would  appoint ;  where  the  queen  his 
"  mother  would  attend  him ;"  with  all  other  ex- 
pressions oS  the  highest  esteem ;  which  the  saga- 
city of  that  great  minister  was  plentifully  snppued 
with. 

The  earl  of  St.  Alban's  found  the  king  in  too 

Cd  a  posture  of  hope  and  expectation,  to  suffer 
^.If  to  be  much  importuned  upon  the  instances 
he  brought ;  and  was  contented  to  return  with  the 
king's  acknowledgments  and  excuse,  "  that  he 
"  could  not  decenuy  pass  through  Flanders,  after 
"  he  had  refused  to  return  to  Brussels ;  and  with- 
"  out  going  through  those  provinces,  he  could  not 
"  well  make  a  journey  into  France."  In  the  mean 
time  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  his  majesty,  to 
find  himself  so  solemnly  invited,  by  the  ministers 
of  these  two  great  kings,  to  enter  into  their  domi- 
nions, out  of  one  of  which  be  had  been  rejected 
with  so  many  disobligations  and  indignities ;  and 
with  so  much  caution  and  apprehension  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  through  the  other,  that  he  might 
not  reside  a  day  there,  or  spend  more  time  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  bis  journey. 

Several  persons  now  came  to  Breaa,  not,  as 
heretofore  to  Cologne  and  to  Brussels,  under  dis- 
guises, and  in  fear  to  be  discovered,  but  with  bare 
laces,  and  the  pride  and  vanity  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  to  present  their  duty  to  the  king ;  some  being 
employed  to  procure  pardons  for  thosewho  thought 
themselves  in  danger,  and  to  stand  in  need  of  them ; 
others  brought  good  presents  in  English  gold  to 
the  king,  that  their  names,  and  the  names  of  their 
friends,  who  sent  them,  might  be  remembered 
amongst  the  first  of  those  who  made  demonstra- 
tions of  their  affections  that  way  to  his  majesty, 
by  supplying  his  necessities;  which  had  been 
discontinued  for  many  years  to  a  degree  that  can- 
not be  beheved,  and  ought  not  to  be  remembered. 
By  these  supplies  his  majesty  waa  enabled,  besides 
the  payment  of  his  other  debts,  not  only  to  pay 
all  his  servants  the  arrears  of  their  board-wages, 
but  to  give  them  all  some  testimony  of  his  bounty, 
to  raise  their  spirits  after  so  many  years  of  patient 
waiting  for  deliverance :  and  all  this  was  oefore 
the  diSvery  of  the  king's  letter  by  the  general  to 
thepflrhament. 
llie  king  hod  not  been  many  days  in  Breda, 
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bdoTB^  States  General  lent  deputies  of  tkor  own 
hoAy  to  congratulate  liis  majesty's  arrival  in  thdr 
domimons,  and  to  acknowledge  the  great  honour 
he  had  voucheafed  to  do  them.  And  shortly  after, 
other  deputies  came  from  the  States  of  Holland, 
beseeching  his  m^esty,  "  that  be  ^'tild  grace  that 
"  province  with  his  royal  presence  at  the  Hague, 
"  where  preparations  should  he  made  for  his 
"  reception,  m  such  a  manner  as  would  testify 
"  the  great  joy  of  their  hearts  for  the  hlessin^s 
"  which  divme  Providence  was  pouring  upon  his 
"  head/'  His  majesty  accepting  their  invitation, 
they  returned  in  order  to  make  his  joumev  thither, 
and  his  entertainment  there,  equal  to  tn^  pro- 
ieanoni. 

In  the  mean  time  Breda  awarmed  mtb  Engliah, 
a  multitude  repairing  thither  from  all  otiierpucea, 
as  well  as  London,  with  presents,  and  protestations, 
**  how  much  they  had  longed  and  prayed  for  this 
"  blessed  change ;  and  magnifying  their  sufferings 
"  under  the  late  tyrannical  government;"  when 
some  of  them  had  been  zealous  instruments  and 
promoters  of  it.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  took 
all  uua^nable  care  to  expres  thdr  devotion  to  the 
king,  by  using  all  civilities  towards,  and  providing 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitude  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  resorted  thither  to  express  their  duty  to 
nira.  So  that  no  man  would  have  imagined  by  the 
treatment  he  now  received,  that  he  had  been  so 
lately  forbid  to  come  into  that  place ;  which  indeed 
had  not  proceeded  from  the  msaffection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  good  town,  who  had  always  paa- 
aion  for  his  prosperity,  uid  even  then  jmbUdy 
detested  the  rudeness  of  their  superiors,  whom 
they  were  bound  to  obey. 

An  things  b«ng  m  readiness,  and  the  States 
having  sent  their  yachts  and  other  vessels,  (or  the 
accommodation  of  his  majesty  and  his  tnun,  as 
near  to  Breda  as  the  river  would  permit,  the  kin^, 
with  bis  royal  sister  and  brothers,  left  that  place  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  and,  within  an  hour,  em- 
barked themselves  on  board  the  yachts,  which  car- 
ried him  to  Rotterdam ;  Dort,  and  the  other  places 
near  which  they  pasaed,  making  all  those  expres- 
sions of  jov,  by  tiie  conflux  of  the  people  to  the 
banks  oi  taa  nver,  and  all  other  wajra,  which  the 
situation  of  those  places  would  suffer.  At  Rotter- 
dam thev  entered  into  their  coaches  ;  from  whence 
to  the  Hague  thev  seemed  to  pass  through  ont 
continued  street,  by  the  wonderfril  and  ordedy 
appearance  of  the  people  on  both  udes,  \rith  •neb 
acclamations  of  joy,  as  if  themselves  were  now 
restored  to  peace  and  security. 

The  entrance  into  the  Ha^ue,  and  the  reception 
there,  and  the  conducting  his  majesty  to  the  house 
provided  for  his  entertainment,  was  very  magnifi- 
cent, and  in  all  respects  answerable  to  the  pomp, 
wealth,  and  greatness  of  that  state.  The  treat- 
ment of  his  m»esty,  and  all  who  had  relation  to 
his  service,  at  the  States*  chaige,  during  the  time 
of  his  abode  there,  which  continued  many  days, 
was  incredibly  noble  and  splendid ;  and  tne  uni- 
versal joy  so  visible  and  real,  that  it  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  that  of  his  own  subjects.  The  States 
General,  i  i  a  body,  and  the  States  of  Holland,  in 
a  body  apart,  performed  Ht&i  compliments  with 
•11  solemnitT ;  and  then  sevoal  persons,  accord- 
ing to  thmr  raculties,  made  their  professions ;  and 
a  adt  number  of  them  was  ^)i>ointed  always  to 
wait  m  the  court,  to  recdve  fiis  majesty's  com- 
mands.  AH  Hit  UBbassadon  and  pubuc  ministers 


of  kings,  [Hinees,  and  states,  repaired  to  hii  mft- 
jesty,  and  professed  the  joy  ot  their  masters  on  lua 
behalf:  so  that  a  man  would  have  thought  ibaa 
revolution  had  been  brought  to  rass  by  the  gene- 
ral combination  and  activity  of  Christendom,  that 
appeared  now  to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  it. 

The  king  had  been  very  few  days  at  the  Ha^e, 
when  he  heard  that  the  Efnglish  fleet  was  in  sight 
of  Schevehng;  and  shortly  after,  an  officer  from 
admiral  Mountague  was  sent  to  the  king,  to  pre- 
sent his  duty  to  him,  and  to  the  duke  of  York, 
thar  high  admiral,  to  receive  orders.  As  soon  as 
Mountague  came  on  board  the  fleet  in  the  Downs, 
and  found  those  officers  more  frank  in  declaring 
tbnr  duty  to  the  king^andreadluticmtoaerrahim, 
than  be  expected,  tut  he  might  not  seem  to  be 
sent  by  the  pariiunent  to  his  muesty,  but  to  be 
carried  by  his  own  afiectkn  and  doty,  without 
expecting  any  command  from  than,  the  irind 
coming  rair,  he  set  up  his  sails,  and  stood  for 
the  coast  of  Holland,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
of  the  lesser  ships  to  receive  thdr  orders,  and  to 
bring  over  those  persons,  who,  he  knew,  were 
designed  to  wait  upon  his  majesty ;  which  expe- 
(Ution  was  never  forgiven  him  by  some  men,  who 
took  all  occasions  afterwaida  to  rerange  them- 
selves upon  him. 

The  duke  of  York  went  the  next  day  on  board 
the  fleet,  to  take  possession  of  his  command ;  where 
he  was  recuved  by  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  with 
all  posaible  doty  and  submission,  and  with  those 
aedamations  whidi  are  peculiar  to  that  peof^  and 
in  winch  they  excel.  After  he  had  spent  the  day 
there,  in  receiving  infonuutimi  of  the  atate  of  the 
fleet,  and  a  catal^^oe  of  the  names  of  the  several 
ships,  his  highness  returned  ^rith  it  that  night  to 
the  king,  that  his  majesty  might  make  alterations, 
and  new  christen  those  ahips  lAich  too  mudi  mo- 
served  the  memory  of  the  late  governors,  and  of 
the  republic. 

ShorUy  after,  the  committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons arrived  at  the  Hague ;  where  the  States  took 
care  for  their  decent  accommodation.  And  the 
next  day  they  desired  admission  to  his  majesty, 
who  immediately  received  them  very  graciously. 
From  the  house  of  peers  were  deputed  six  of  then 
body,  and,  according  to  custom,  twelve  from  the 
commons.  The  peera  were,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Warwick,  and  Middlesex,  ihe  lord  viscount  Here- 
ford, the  lord  BerfcW  of  Berkley-castle,  and  the 
lord  Brook.  From  the  commons  were  sent,  the 
lord  Feut&x,  the  lord  Bruce,  ^  lord  FUMand, 
the  lord  Caatieton,  the  lord  Herbert,  the  lord 
Mandevil,  Denzil  Hollis,  sir  Horatio  Townsend,  sir 
sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  sirGeorge  Booth,  John 
HoUand,  and  sir  Henry  Chohneley.  These  personi 
presented  the  humble  invitation  and  supplication 
of  the  parliament,  "  that  his  majesty  would  be 
"  pleased  to  return,  and  take  the  government 
"  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands ;  where  he  should 
"  find  all  possible  affection,  dutj,  and  obedience, 
"  from  all  his  suhjecta."  And  lest  his  return  so 
much  longed  for  might  be  retarded  by  the  want 
of  money,  to  discfcuu^e  those  debts,  which  he 
could  not  but  have  contracted,  thgr  presented 
from  the  nariiament  the  sum  of  fif^  thoosand 
pounds  to  his  nugeshr;  having  likewiae  orderto 
pay  the  aum  tii  ten  thonaand  poonda  to  the  dnke 
of  York,  and  fire  diouBand  to  the  doke  of  Glou- 
cester ;  which  waa  a  very  good  mppt?  to  their 
■e?sral  necesuties.    The  tang  tnM  all  the 
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committee  veiy  gndously  together,  and  evviy  one 
of  them  serorally  and  particiSaiiy  very  obligmgly. 
So  that  some  of  them*  who  were  conscioue  to 
themsetne  of  thnr  foraur  demerit,  were  very 
glad  to  find  that  tiiey  wen  not  to  fear  any  bitter- 
ness  from  aojnincely  and  ao  genennu  a  naton. 

The  city  of^Loodon  had  had  too  great  a  hand  in 
drivinff  the  father  of  the  king  from  thence,  not  to 
appear  equally  zealons  for  his  son's  return  thithn. 
And  thenfiDre  they  did,  at  the  same  tame,  send 
ibnrteen  of  the  moet  suhstantial  citinnB  "  to 
"  aasure  his  majesty  of  their  fidelity,  and  most 
"  cheerful  submission ;  and  that  they  placed  all 

their  felicity,  and  hope  of  foture  prosperity,  in 
"  the  assurance  of  his  majesty's  grace  and  protec- 
"  tion ;  for  the  meriting  whereof,  their  lives  and 
"  fortonea  should  be  always  at  his  majesty's  dis- 
*'  poHal;"  and  they  presented  to  him  from  the 
dty  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  king 
told  them,  "  he  had  always  had  aparticular  afiec- 
"  tioa  for  the  dty  of  London,  the  phue  of  hie 
"birth;  and  was  very  glad,  that  tbey  had  now  so 
**  |;ood  a  part  in  hia  reatoration ;  of  which  he  was 
"  mfimned;  and  how  much  he  was  beholdinff  to 
"  every  one  of  diem for  which  he  thai^ed 
them  very  gradonsly,  and  knighted  them  all;  an 
bononr  no  man  in  the  cky  had  received  in  near 
twenty  years,  and  whh  whidi  iStuBf  were  much 
delighted. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  this  money  pre- 
sented to  the  kiD^  by  the  parliament  and  the  dtjr, 
and  charged  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  richest 
merchants  in  Amsterdam,  who  had  vast  estates, 
could  not  be  received  in  many  days,  though  some 
of  the  prindpal  dtizens  of  London,  who  came  to 
the  king,  went  themselves  to  solicit  it,  and  had 
credit  enough  themselves  for  much  greater  sums, 
if  they  had  brought  over  no  Irilli  of  oxdumge. 
But  thia  was  not  the  first  time  ((rfwUcb  aomfr- 
what  hatb  bem  said  before)  that  it  was  evident  to 
the  king,  that  it  is  not  easy  in  that  moet  opulent 
dty,  with  the  help  of  all  the  rich  towns  adjacent, 
and  upon  the  greatest  credit,  to  draw  together  a 
great  sum  of  ready  money ;  the  custom  of  that 
country,  wliich  flounshes  so  much  in  trade,  being  to 
make  their  payments  in  paper  by  assignations ; 
they  having  very  rarely  occasion  for  a  great  sum 
in  any  one  particular  place.  And  so  at  tlus  time 
his  majesty  was  compelled,  that  he  might  not  defer 
the  voyage  he  so  impatiently  longed  to  make,  to 
take  bills  of  exchange  from  Amsterdam  upon 
thdr  correspondents  in  London,  for  above  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  the  money  that  was  as- 
ugned ;  all  which  was  paid  in  London  as  soon  as 
demanded. 

With  diesa  committees  from  the  parliament 
and  from  the  city,  there  came  a  company  of  tbebr 
deigymen,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten ;  who 
woula  not  be  looked  upon  as  du^dains  to  the 
rest,  but  being  the  popular  preachers  of  the  dty, 
(Reynolds,  Calamy,  Case,  Manton;  and  others, 
themosteminentof  the  Presbyterians^  denred  to  be 
thought  to  represent  that  party.  They  entreated 
to  be  admitted  all  together  to  have  a  formal  au- 
dience  of  his  majesty ;  where  they  presented  their 
duties,  and  mag^oified  the  affections  of  themselves 
and  their  friends ;  who,  they  said,  "  had  always, 
"  according  to  the  obligation  of  their  covenant, 
"  wished  his  majesty  very  well;  and  had  lately. 
**  upon  the  opptntnni^  that  God  had  put  into 
"  their  hands,  imonned  the  people  <A  their  duty; 


**  which,  they  wenuned,  hia  majesty  had  heard 
"  had  proved  effectual,  and  been  of  ^^t  use  to 
"  him."  They  thanked  God  "  for  his  cotutancy 
"  to  the  proCeatant  reli^mj"  and  pn^essed, "  that 
"  fhey  woB  no  enemies  to  moderate  episcopacv ; 

only  desired  that  such  things  mi^nt  not  m 
"  pressed  upon  them  in  God's  worship,  which  in 

their  judgment  who  used  them  wcare  acknow- 
"  lodged  to  be  matters  indifferent,  and  by  others 
"  were  held  unlawful." 

The  king  spoke  very  kindly  to  them ;  and  sud, 
"  that  he  had  heard  of  their  good  behaviour  to- 
"  wards  him;  tmd  that  he  had  no  purpose  to  im- 
"  pose  hard  conditions  upon  them,  wim  reference 
"  to  their  consdences :  ttiat  they  well  knew,  he 
"  had  referred  the  settling  all  differences  of  that 
"  nature  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament;  which 
"  best  knew  wliat  indulgence  and  toleration  was 
"  necessary  for  the  peace  and  auirt  of  iha  king- 
"  dom."  But  his  majesty  could  not  be  so  rid  of 
tbem ;  tbey  deabred  several  private  audienoes  6i 
Mm ;  whkh  he  never  denied;  wherein  they  told 
him,  "the  Bodi  of  Commcm  Fnyer  had  been 
"  long  dtsctmtinued  in  England,  and  the  people 
"  having  been  disused  to  it,  and  many  of  them 
"  having  never  heard  it  in  thdr  lives,'  it  would  be 
"  much  wondered  at,  if  his  majesty  should,  at  his 
"  first  landing  in  the  kingdom,  revive  the  use  of  it 
"  in  his  own  chapel;  whither  bXL  persons  would 
"  resort ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him,  that  he 
"  would  not  use  it  entirdy  and  formally,  but  have 
"  only  some  parts  of  it  read,  with  mixture  of  other 
"        prayers,  wliich  hia  chapldns  might  use." 

The  king  told  them  with  some  warmth,  "  that 

whilst  he  gave  tbem  liberty,  he  would  not  have 
"  his  own  taken  from  him :  that  he  had  always 
"  used  that  tono.  of  service,  which  he  thought  the 
"  beat  in  the  worliU  ind  had  never  diseontiimed 
**  it  in  plBcei  where  it  was  mon  ^aUked  than  lie 
"  hoped  it  was  by  them :  tibat,  when  he  came  into 
"  England,  he  wtndd  not  severely  inquire  how  it 
"  was  used  in  other  dinrches,  though  ne  doubted 
*'  not,  he  should  find  it  used  in  many;  but  he  was 
"  sure  he  would  have  no  other  used  in  his  own 
"  chapd."  Then  they  besought  him  with  more 
importunity,  "  that  the  use  01  the  surplice  might 
"  be  discontinued  by  bis  chaplains,  because  the 
"  siglit  of  it  would  give  great  offence  and  scandal 
"  to  the  people."  They  found  the  king  as  inex- 
orable in  that  point  as  in  the  other;  he  told  them 
plainly,  "  that  he  would  not  be  restrained  himself, 
"  when  he  gave  others  so  much  liberty;  that  it 
"  had  been  always  held  a  decent  habit  in  the 
"  church,  constantly  practised  in  England  till 
"  these  late  ill  times;  that  it  had  been  still  ro- 
"  tmned  by  him;  and  though  he  was  bound  for 
"  the  iKesent  to  tolerate  much  disorder  and  un- 
"  decoicy  in  the  ezerdse  of  God's  worship,  he 
**  would  ne^^,  in  the  least  d^ree,  by  his  own 
*'  practice,  discountenance  the  good  old  order  of 
"  the  church,  in  idiich  he  had  been  bred." 
Though  they  were  very  much  unsatisfied  with 
him,  whom  they  thougnt  to  have  found  more 
flexible,  yet  they  ceased  further  troubling  him,  in 
hope,  and  presumption,  that  they  should  find 
their  importunity  in  England  more  effectual. 

After  eight  or  ten  days  spent  at  the  Hague  in 
triumphs  and  festivals,  wnich  could  not  have  been 
more  splendid  if  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had 
met  there,  and  which  were  conduded  with  several 
rich  presents  made  to  his  majesty,  the  king  took 
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hU  leave  of  the  Statu,  with  aU  the  pFofnrioiiB  of 
ami^th^civifitieadeMrTad;  and  embarked  him- 
•df  OD  the  Prince;  which  had  been  before  called 
the  Protector,  bnt  had  been  new  christened  the 
day  befinv,  as  many  others  had  been,  in  the  pre- 
sence, and  by  the  order,  of  his  royal  highness  the 
admiral.  Upon  the  four  and  twmtieth  day  of 
May,  the  fleet  set  sail;  and,  in  one  continued 
thundorof  cannon,  arrived  near  Dover  so  early  on 
the  six  and  twentieth,  that  his  majesty  disem- 
barked ;  and  being  received  by  the  general  at  the 
brink  of  the  sea,  he  presently  took  coach,  and 
came  that  night  to  Canterbury;  where  he  stayed 
the  next  day,  being  Sunday;  and  went  to  his. 
devotions  to  the  cathedral,  which  he  found  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  out  of  repair ;  yet  the  peo- 
ple seemed  glad  to  hear  the  Common  Prayer 
again.  Thither  came  very  many  of  the  nobihty, 
and  other  penons  at  quality,  to  present  them- 
aetres  to  the  ki^i  and  there  his  majesty  assem- 
bled his  coaodf;  and  swore  the  general  of  the 
Goont^  and  Mr.  Morrice,  whom  he  there  knight- 
ed, and  gave  him  the  ngnet,  and  swore  him  secre- 
ta^  of  state.  That  &,y  his  majesty  gave  the 
garter  to  Uie  general,  and  Ukewise  to  the  marquis 
of  Her^OTdj  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  (who 
had  been  etected  many  years  before),  and  sent  it 
likewise  by  garter,  herald  and  king  at  arms,  td 
admiral  Mountague,  who  remained  in  the  Downs. 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Rochester;  and  the 
next  day,  being  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  May, 
and  his  birthday,  he  entered  London;  all  the 
ways  from  Dover  thither  being  so  full  of  peoide, 
and  acclamations,  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  had 
been  gathered.  About  or  above  Greenwich  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  met  him,  with  all  such 
protestatioas  of  joy  as  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
And  the  cmcoorBe  waa  so  great,  that  the  king 
rode  in  a  crowd  from  the  bndge  to  Temple-bar  j 


all  the  companies  of  the  city  standing  in  order  on 
both  sides,  and  givfaig  loud  thanks  to  God  for  his 
nuneatv's  presence.  And  he  tw  sootier  came  to 
Whitehall,  but  ^e  two  houses  of  parliament  so- 
lemnly cast  themselves  at  hu  feet,  with  all  rows 
of  affection  and  fidelity  to  the  world's  end.  In 
a  word,  the  joy  was  so  unezpresBible,  and  so  uni- 
versal, that  lus  majesty  said  smiliiigly  to  some 
about  him, "  he  douotea  it  had  been  iia  own  fault 
"  he  had  been  absent  so  long}  for  he  saw  nobody 
"  that  did  not  protest,  he  hu  ever  wished  for  his 
"  return." 

In  this  wonderful  manner,  and  with  this  mira- 
culous expedition,  did  God  put  an  end  in  one 
month  (for  it  was  the  first  of  May  that  the  king^s 
letter  was  delirared  to  the  parliament,  and  his 
majesty  was  at  Whitehall  upon  the  twentv-ninth 
of  the  same  monA)  to  a  rebellion  that  had  raged 
near  twenty  years,  and  been  carried  on  with  all 
the  horrid  aTcumitances  of  parricide,  mnrder> 
and  devastation,  that  fire  and  the  sword,  in 
hands  of  the  most  wicked  men  in  the  worid,  could 
be  ministera  of;  almost  to  the  desolation  of  two 
kingdoms,  and  the  exceeding  defacing  and  de- 
formmg  the  third.  Yet  did  the  merdful  hand  of 
God  in  one  month  bind  up  all  those  wounds,  and 
even  made  the  scars  as  undiscemible,  as,  in  re- 
spect of  the  deepness,  was  possible;  which  was  a 
glorious  addition  to  the  dehverance;  and  if  there 
wanted  more  glorious  monuments  of  this  deli- 
verance, posterity  would  know  the  time  of  it,  by 
the  death  of  the  two  great  favourites  of  the  two 
crowns,  cardinal  Mazarine  and  don  Lewis  de  Haro, 
who  both  died  wiUiin  three  or  four  months,  with 
the  wonder  if  not  the  agony  of  this  undreamed  of 
prosperity;  and  as  if  mey  had  taken  it  ill  that 
God  Aloughty  would  bring  such  a  work  to  paai 
in  Enrope  without  thdr  concnrrmcc^  and  agamst 
all  their  machinstioiu. 
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THE  reader  can  denre  no  better  recranmendation  of  the  History-  now  publiehed,  tfaui  to 
be  assured  that  it  is  the  genuine  Work  of  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  Work 
itself  bears  plain  charactenstica  of  its  Author.  The  same  dignity  of  sentiment  and  style  which 
diatingnisheB  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  all  other  Uie  works  of  this  nobk  Writer, 
breathes  through  the  whole  of  this  performance. 

The  reason  why  this  History  has  kin  so  long  concealed  will  appear  from  the  *  title  of  it, 
which  shews  that  his  lordship  intended  it  only  for  the  information  of  his  children.  But  the 
late  lord  Hyde,  judging  that  so  ffuthfiil  and  authentic  an  account  of  this  interesting  period  of  our 
history  would  be  an  useful  and  acceptable  present  to  the  public,  and  bearing  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  this  place  of  his  education,  left  by  his  will  this,  and  the  other  remains  of  his  great 
grandfather,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  printed  at  oar  prras,  and  directed  tiiat  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  shoidd  be  emjdoyed  towards  the  establishing  a  Riding-sdiool  in  the 
University.  Bat  lord  Hyde  d]nng  before  his  father,  tbe  then  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  property 
oi  these  papers  never  became  vested  in  him.  and  consequentiy  this  bequest  was  void.  How- 
ever, the  noble  heiresses  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  oat  of  their  regard  to  the  public,  and  to  this 
seat  of  learning,  have  been  pleased  to  fulfil  the  kind  intentions  of  lord  Hyde,  and  adopt  a 
scheme  recommended  both  by  him  ^  and  his  great  grand&ther.  To  this  end  they  have  sent  to 
the  Univeruty  this  History,  to  be  printed  at  our  press,  on  condition  that  the  profits  arising  from 
the  publication  or  sale  of  this  Work  be  applied  as  a  beginning  for  a  fond  for  supporting  a 
Man^,  or  Academy  for  Riding,  and  other  useful  exercises,  in  Oxford. 

Ilie  Work  here  ofiered  to  the  public  conmsts  of  two  parts.  Hie  second,  whidi  is  the  most 
important  and  interesting  part  of  the  Work,  is  the  History  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Life, 
from  the  year  1660  to  1067,  from  the  restoration  to  the  time  of  his  banishment,  and  includes 
in  it  tiie  most  memorable  transactions  of  those  times.  It  may  be  tiierefbre  considered  in  two 
views.  It  is  a  second  part  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Life ;  and  is  also  a  Continuation  of  his  former 
History,  entitled.  The  History  of  the  Rebellion,  from  the  year  1660,  where  that  ends,  to  the 
year  1667.  This  is  careflilly  printed,  without  any  material  variations,  from  a  manuscript,  all  of 
lord  Clarendon's  own  hand-writing,  excepting  some  few  pages  in  the  hand  of  his  amanuensis, 
which  are  only  traascripts  from  two  papers  ;  the  one,  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  King 
on  the  subject  of  his  Majesty's  declared  displeasure ;  the  other,  a  paper  containing  his  reasons 
for  withdrawing  himself,  which  he  left  behind  him  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

To  this  our  noble  benefactresses  have  thought  fit  to  prefix,  as  a  first  part,  the  History  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  Life,  from  his  birth,  to  the  year  1660,  exti-acted  from  another  manuscript 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  own  haud-vrriting.  This  other  manuscript  is  entitled  by  his  Lcurdship, 
Tlie  History  ol  his  own  Life,  and  contains  likewise  the  substance  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
beUion.  However,  it  is  not  the  manuscript  from  whence  that  History  was  printed,  but  appears 
rather  to  be  the  rough  draught  from  whence  that  Hietory,  or,  however,  great  part  of  it,  was 
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afterwards  compiled.  For  although  he  tells  us,  towards  the  dose  of  this  Work,  that  he  wrote 
the  first  four  books  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  (many  years  before 
the  date  of  this  History  of  his  Life,)  yet  he  likewise  informs  us,  that  he  did  not  proceed  to 
complete  that  History  tDl  after  his  -bamshment.  It  is  therefore  supposed  by  the  &mily>  (and 
the  sapposition  seems  to  carry  with  it  great  probability,)  that^  seeing  an  unjast  and  cruel  per- 
secution prevail  against  him,  he  was  induced  at  that  time  to  extend  the  original  plan  of  his 
Work,  by  tntrodwnng  the  particular  History  of  his  own  Life,  from  lus  earliest  days  down  to 
ibe  time  of  his  disgrace,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  vindicating  his  character,  wickedly  tra- 
duced by  his  enemies,  and  artfully  mivepresented  to  a  master,  whom  he  had  long  and  faith- 
fully served,  whose  countenance  and  favour  being  transferred  to  the  autiiora  and  abettors  of  his 
ruin,  might  probably,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  give  too  much  colour  to  thor  asperuona.  Bat 
afterwards,  on  more  mature  thoughts,  his  great  benevolence  and  public  spirit  prevailed  on  him 
to  drop  the  defence  his  own  private  diaracter,  and  resume  his  original  plan  of  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  However,  his  noble  descendants,  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  their 
great  grand&ther,  and  thinking  it  might  be  also  of  service  to  the  public  to  dehver  his  exem- 
plary life  as  complete  as  they  could  authentically  collect  it,  have  caused  such  parts  of  this 
manuscript,  as  related  to  the  Earl  of  CSarendon's  private  life,  to  be  extracted ;  and  according 
to  their  directiona  it  is  printed. 

directum  are  as  fbUows : 

"  The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  from  his  Birth  to  the  Restoration  oS  the  Royal 

Family  is  extracted  from  a  large  manuscript  in  his  own  hand-writing,  in  which  is  contained 
"  what  has  already  been  printed  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  therefore  care  has  been 
"  taken  to  transcribe  only  what  has  never  yet  been  poUished :  hut  as  those  passages  are  often 
"  intermixed  with  the  History  already  printed,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  preserve  con- 
"  nection  by  giving  abstracts  <^  of  some  parts  of  the  printed  history,  with  references  to  the 
'*  pages,  where  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  more  at  large.  And,  as  great  puns  have  been  taken 
"  to  put  this  first  part  in  &e  order  it  now  stands,  it  is  desired  that  in  this  first  edition  it  may 
"  be  printed  exactly  after  the  copy  to  be  sent. 

"  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Continuation  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's  Life  from 
"  1660  to  1667  inclusive  is  very  incorrect,  many  words  being  omitted,  that  must  neceasarily 
"  be  supplied :  but  it  is  desired  that  no  other  alterations  may  he  made,  except  in  the  ortho- 
'*  graphy,  or  where  literal  or  grammatical  errors  require  it,  or  where  little  inaccuracies  may 
"  have  escaped  tiie  attention  of  the  author.  Hie  work  must  be  printed  entire,  as  it  now  stands, 
"  no  pert  of  it  left  out,  not  an  abetraet,  nor  a  reference  omitted." 

These  directions  have  been  punctually  observed.  The  second  part  is  printed  from  his  lord- 
ship's manuscript  entire,  witiioot  any  omisnon  or  variation,  except  as  above ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  fint  part,  the  extract  sent  to  us  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  original  manuscript 
itself,  and  found  to  agree :  so  that  the  whole  here  oflfered  to  the  public  is  the  genuine  work  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  And  both  these  valuable  ori^nal  manuscripts  are  given  to 
the  University  by  our  noble  bene&ctresses,  to  be  dqnsited  in  the  public  library. 

«  In  the  present  ediUon  all  the  pansges  here  nkrni  to  an  printed  between  brackets. 
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PART  I. 


MtmtpeUer.  Jvfy  23,  1668. 

HE  vu  bom  in  Dintoa  in  the  conn^  of  Wilts.  I  died,  and  several  other  lands;  and  haviiw  taken 
nz  milea  from  ^disbmy,  in  the  houae  of  care  to  breed  hia  sons  at  thetuuvereity  of  Oxford, 
his  &ther,  who  waa  Henry  Hyde,  the  third  son  of '  and  inna     coort,  leaving  his  wife,  the  mother  of 


Laurence  Hyde,  of  West- Hatch,  esquire;  which 
liaurence  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  Hyde  of 
Norburyin  the  county  of  CSieeter,  esquire;  which 
estate  of  Norbury  had  continued  in  that  family, 
and  descended  from  father  to  son  from  before  the 


all  his  children,  possessed  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  estate,  presuming  that  she  would  be  careful 
and  kiad  to  all  their  children,  upon  that  account 
left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  Robert  his  eldest  son, 
who  married  Anne  the  dauf^hter  of  Castilian 


Conquest,  and  continues  to  this  day  in  Edward  of  Benham  in  the  county  of  Berks,  esquire,  who 
Hyde,  who  is'  possessed  thereof :  the  other  estate  had  man)[  cbildren,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
of  Hyde  haying  some  ages  since  fallen  into  that  and  left  ms  estate,  a  little  impaired  by  the  marria^ 
of  Norbury,  by  a  marriage  and  continnes  still  in  of  many  daughters,  to  his  son.  To  Laurence  his 
that  house.  |  second  son  (who  was  afterwards  sir  Laurence,  and 

Laurence,  being,  as  was  said,  the  younger  son  |  attorney  general  to  queen  Anne,  and  a  lawyer  of 
(tf  Robert  Hyde  of  Norbury,  and  the  custom  of  great  name  and  practice)  he  le^  the  impropriate 
that  county  oif  Chester  being,  to  make  small  pro-  1  rectory  of  Dinton,  after  the  life  of  Anne  his 
visiona  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  best  families, :  mother,  charged  with  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds 
was,  by  the  care  and  providence  of  his  mother,  |  per  annum  to  his  third  eon  Henrjr  for  hig  life; 
well  educated,  and  when  his  age  was  fit  for  it,  was  ,  and  he  charged  some  other  part  of  nia  estate  with 
placed  as  a  derk  in  one  of  the  auditor's  offices  of  j  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  to  bis 
the  exchequer,  where  he  guned  great  experience,  |  youngest  son  Nicholas,  for  his  life,  relying  upon 


and  was  ranployed  in  the  a&irs  and  business  of 
ur  John  Thynne,  who,  under  the  protection  and 
service  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  had  in  a  short 
time  raised  s  very  great  estate,  and  was  the  first 
of  that  name  who  was  known,  and  left  the  house 
of  Longleat  to  his  heir,  with  other  lands  to  a  great 
value.  Laurence  Hyde  continued  not  above  a 
year  (or  veiy  little  more)  in  that  relation,  and 
never  gained  any  thing  by  it ;  but  shortly  after 
married  Anne,  the  relict  and  widow  of  Mattiiew 
Calthurst,  esquire,  of  Claverton  near  Bath  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  by  whom  be  had  a  fair  for- 
tune: and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
that  is  to  aay,  Robert,  Laurence,  Henry,  and 
Nicholas ;  Joanna,  married  to  Edward  Younge  of 
Dumford  near  Salisbury,  esquire ;  Alice,  married 
to  John  St.  Loe  of  Kingston  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  esquire ;  Anue,  married  to  Thomas  Bay- 
nard  of  Wanstrow  in  Uie  county  of  Somerset, 
esquire  ;  and  Susanna,  married  to  sir  George  Fuy 
of  Kyneton  in  the  countv  of  Wilts,  knight :  and 
these  four  sons  and  four  daughters  lived  all  above 
forty  years  after  the  death  oftbeir  father. 

urarence,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Anne, 
purchased  the  manor  of  West-Hatch,  nhere  he 


the  goodness  of  his  wife,  who  was  left  very  nch, 
'  as  well  by  his  donation,  as  from  her  husband 
Calthurst,  that  she  would  provide  for  the  better 
support  of  the  younger  children;  two  of  which 
raised  their  fortunes  by  the  law,  Laurence,  as  was 
said  before,  being  attorney  general  to  the  queen, 
and  Nicholas,  the  youngest  son,  living  to  be  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  dying  in 
that  office ;  both  of  them  leaving  behind  them 
many  sons  and  daughters. 

Henry,  the  third  son,  being  of  the  Middle 
Tem^  at  his  father's  drath,  and  bong  thought 
to  be  most  in  the  favour  of  hu  mother,  and  being 
ready  to  beciJled  to  the  bar,  though  he  had 
studied  die  law  very  well,  and  was  a  very  good 
scholar,  having  proceeded  master  of  arts  in  Oriord, 
had  yet  no  mind  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  but 
had  lon^  had  an  inclination  to  travel  beyond  the 
seas,  wmch  in  that  strict  time  of  queen  Elizabeth 
was  not  usual,  except  to  merchants,  and  such 

frentlemen  who  resolved  to  be  soldiers;  and  at 
ast  prevEuledwlth  his  mother  to  give  him  leave  to 
go  to  the  Spa  for  his  health,  from  whence  he  fol- 
lowed his  former  inclinations,  and  pas^ng  through 
Germany,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  from  Florence 
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he  went  to  Syena,  and  thence  to  Rome :  which 
was  not  only  itrictly  inhibited  to  aU  the  queen's 
snbjectfl,  bat  was  very  dangeroos  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish nation  who  did  not  profess  themselves  Roman 
catholics ;  to  which  pTDtesston  he  was  very  arerse, 
in  regard  of  the  great  animosity  Sixtus  Quintus 

grho  was  then  pope)  had  to  the  person  of  queen 
lizabeth  :  yet  cardinal  Allen,  who  was  the  last 
English  Cardinal,  heana  then  in  Rome,  he  received 
80  much  protection  from  him,  that  during  the 
time  he  stayed  there,  which  was  some  months,  he 
received  no  trouble,  though  many  Enghsh  priests 
murmured  very  much,  and  said,  "  that  my  lord 
**  cardinal  was  much  to  be  blamed  for  protecting 
'*  such  men,  who  came  to  Rome,  and  go  seeing 
'*  the  ecclesiastical  persons  of  that  nation,  dis- 
"  covered  them  afterwards  when  they  came  into 
"  England,  and  so  they  were  put  to  death." 

After  he  was  returned  into  England  his  mother 
was  very  glad,  and  persuaded  him  very  eamestiy 
to  marry,  offering  him  in  that  case,  tli^  whereas 
she  had  the  rectory  of  Dinton  in  jointure  for  her 
lif^  upon  which  he  had  only  an  annuity  of  forty 
ponnds  per  annnm>  for  his  life,  the  remainder 
being  to  come  to  Laurence  the  second  brother  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  she  would  immediately  resign 
her  term  to  him,  for  his  better  support,  and  womd 
likewise  purchase  of  Laurence  the  said  rectory  for 
the  life  of  Henry,  and  such  a  wife  as  he  should 
marry ;  u^on  which  encouragement,  and  de- 
pendmg  still  upon  his  mothePa  future  bounty, 
about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  married 
Mary,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Edward 
Langford  of  IVowbri^  in  the  county  of  ^Vihs, 
esquire,  by  whom  in  present,  and  after  her  mother, 
he  nad  a  good  fortune,  in  the  account  of  that  age. 
From  that  time,  he  lived  a  private  life  at  Dinton 
aforesud,  with  great  cheerfiilness  and  content, 
and  with  a  general  reputation  throughout  the 
whole  country ;  being  a  person  of  great  Knowledge 
and  reputation,  and  of  so  great  esteem  for  integ- 
rity, that  most  persons  near  him  referred  all  mat- 
ten  of  contention  and  difference  which  did  arise 
amongst  them  to  his  determination;  by  which, 
that  part  of  the  county  lived  in  more  peace  and 
quietness  than  many  of  their  neighbours.  During 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  served  as  a  burgess 
for  some  neighbour  boroughs  in  many  parlia- 
ments i  but  nom  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  never  was  in  London,  thoiigh  he  lived  above 
thirty  yean  after;  and  his  wife,  who  was  mamed 
to  hira  above  f<M^  years,  newe  was  in  London  in 
her  life ;  the  wisdom  and  frugality  of  that  time 
being  such,  that  few  gentiemen  made  journeys  to 
London,  or  any  other  expensive  journeys,  but 
upon  important  business,  and  their  wives  never ; 
by  which  providence  they  enjoyed  and  improved 
their  estates  in  the  country,  and  kept  good  nospi- 
tality  in  their  houses,  brought  up  their  children 
well,  and  were  beloved  by  mar  neighbours ;  and 
in  this  rank,  and  with  this  reputation,  this  gentie- 
man  lived  till  he  was  seventy  years  of  age ;  his 
vounger  brother  the  chief  justice  dying  some  years 
before  him,  and  his  two  elder  brothers  outbving 
him.   The  great  affection  between  the  four  bro- 
thers, and  towards  thor  sisters,  of  whom  all  enjoy- 
ed plenty  and  contentedness,  was  very  notonous 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  credit  to  them  all. 

Henry  Hyde^  the  third  son  of  Laurence,  by  his 
intermarriage  with  Mary  I^ngford,  had  four  sons 
and  five  daoghtoa,  and  being  by  the  kindness 
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and  bounty  of  hia  mother,  who  lived  long,  and 
tin  he  had  seven  or  eight  children,  possessed  of 
such  an  «tate  as  made  his  condition  easy  to  him, 
j  Umd  still  in  the  country,  as  was  eaia  before. 
Laurence  his  ddrat  son  died  young ;  Henry  his 
i  second  son  lived  till  he  was  twentv-siz  or  twenty- 
j  seven  years  of  age;  Edward  hie  Uiird  son  was  he 
!  who  came  afterwards  to  be  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England ;  Nicholas  died 
'  young ;  Henry  and  Edward  were  botii  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  together ;  Henry  being  master  of 
of  arts  the  act  before  his  younger  brother  Edward 
came  to  the  university,  woo  was  then  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  designed  by  his  father  to  the  clei^. 

Edward  Hyde,  bemg  the  third  son  of  his  father, 
was  bom  at  Dinton  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February  in  the  year  1608,  bang  the  fifth  veu  of 
,  king  James ;  and  waa  aimya  bred  in  hie  wHmt'b 
]  house  under  the  care  ot  a  schoolmaster,  to  whom 
I  his  fiUher  had  gpven  the  vicarage  of  tlut  parish, 
who,  having  been  always  a  schoolmaster,  (uuingh 
;  but  of  very  mdifferent  parts,)  had  bred  many  good 
scholars,  and  this  person  of  whom  we  now  speak, 
;  principally  by  the  care  and  conversation  of  his 
;  father,  (who  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  took 
pleasure  in  conferring  with  him,  and  contributed 
much  more  to  his  education  than  the  school  did,) 
was  thought  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  university  soon 
.  after  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  being  a 
;  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother,  was  to  expect 
!  a  small  patrimony  from  his  father,  bat  to  make 
,  his  own  fortune  by  his  own  industry;  and  in 
order  to  that,  was  sent  by  bis  father  to  Oxford  Bt 
that  time,  bc^  about  Maffdalen  election  time,  in 
expectation  that  he  should  nave  been  chosen  dony 
of  Hi^dalen  collcn^  the  election  bdng  to  be  at 
that  tune,  for  iriueh  he  was  recommended  by  a 
special  letter  from  king  James  to  Dr.  Langton 
then  president  of  that  college ;  but  upon  pretence 
that  the  letter  came  too  late,  though  the  election 
was  not  then  begun,  he  was  not  chosen,  and  so 
remained  in  Magdalen  hall  (where  he  was  before 
admitted)  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Oliver,  a 
fellow  of  that  college,  who  had  been  junior  of  the 
act  a  month  before,  and  a  scholar  of  amnency, 
who  was  his  tutor. 

The  year  following,  the  president  of  the  college 
having  recdved  reprehension  from  the  lord  Con- 
way Uien  secretary  of  state,  for  piing  no  more 
respect  to  the  ki^e  letter,  he  was  chosen  die 
next  election  in  the  first  place,  hut  that  whole  year 
passed  wUhont  any  avmdance  of  army's  puce, 
which  was  never  known  before  in  any  man's 
memory,  and  that  year  king  James  died,  and 
shortiv  after,  Henry  nis  elder  brother,  and  there- 
upon ttis  father  having  now  no  other  eon,  changed 
his  former  inclination,  and  resolved  to  send  nis 
son  Edward  to  the  inns  of  court :  he  was  then 
entered  in  the  Middle  Temple  by  his  uncle 
Nicholas  Hyde,  who  was  then  treasurer  of  that 
society,  and  afterwards  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench ;  but  by  reason  of  the  greatplague 
then  at  London  in  the  first  year  of  kmg  Cnanea, 
and  the  parliament  being  then  adjourned  to  Ox- 
ford, whither  the  plague  was  likewise  then  broufdit 
by  sir  James  Hussy,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
chancery,  who  died  in  New  college  the  first  nurht 
after  hia  arrival  at  Oxford,  and  shortiv  after  Dr. 
Chaloner,  principal  of  Alban  hall,  who  had  supped 
that  night  with  nr  James  Hnssy,  he  did  not  go  to 
the  Middle  Temple  till  the  Michaebnai  term  after 
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the  term  at  Reading,  but  remained  partly  at  hia 
father's  house,  and  partly  at  the  uniTerBity,  where 
he  took  the  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  then 
left  it,  rather  with  the  opinion  of  a  young  man  of 
parta  and  pregnane  of  wit,  thui  that  he  bad 
imiHY»ved  It  much  by  indusbyj  the  discipline  of 
that  time  being  not  ao  strict  as  it  hath  been  since, 
and  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  the  custom  of  drinking 
being  too  much  introduced  and  practised,  his 
elder  brother  having  been  too  much  corrupted  in 
that  kind,  and  so  having  at  his  first  coming  given 
him  some  Uberty,  at  least  some  example  towards 
that  license,  insomuch  as  he  was  often  heard  to 
sav,  "  that  it  was  a  very  good  fortune  to  him  that 
"  hia  father  bo  soon  removed  him  from  the  uni- 
**  veruty,"  though  he  always  reserved  a  high 
esteem  of  it. 

Before  the  beg^ning  of  l^haelmaa  term  (which 
was  in  the  year  1635)  the  dty  bong  then  clear 
from  the  pl^ue,  he  went  from  Marlborough  after 
the  quarter  aeesioaB  with  Mb  uncle  NicholaB 
Hyde,  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice,  to  London, 
and  arrived  there  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  the  eve  of  the  term,  and  dined  that  day 
in  the  Middle  Temple  hall,  being  then  between 
oxteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  the  even- 
ing he  went  to  prayers  to  the  Temple  church,  and 
was  there  seized  upon  by  a  fit  of  an  ague  very 
violently,  which  proved  a  quartan,  and  brought 
him  in  a  short  time  so  weak,  that  his  friends  much 
feared  a  consumption,  so  tiiat  hia  uncle  thought 
fit  shortly  after  Alhollandtide  to  send  him  into  the 
country  to  Krton  in  North  Wiltalure,  whither  hie 
fother  had  removed  himself  from  Dinton;  choos- 
ing rather  to  live  upon  hia  own  land,  the  which 
he  had  purdiaaed  many  yeara  before,  and  to  rent 
Dinton,  which  was  but  a  lease  for  lives,  to  a 
tenant.  He  came  home  to  his  bther'a  house  very 
weak,  hia  ague  continuing  so  violently  upon  him 
(though  it  Bometimes  changed  its  course  from  a 
quartan  to  a  tertian,  and  then  to  a  quotidian,  and 
on  new  year's  day  he  had  two  hot  fits  and  two 
cold  fits)  until  Whitsunday  following,  that  all  men 
thought  him  to  be  in  a  consumption  ;  it  then  left 
him,  and  he  grew  quickly  strong  again.  In  this 
time  of  his  sickness  his  uncle  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice :  it  was  Michaelmas  following  before  he  re- 
turned to  the  Middle  Temple,  having  by  his  want 
of  health  lost  a  full  year  of  study ;  and  when  he 
returned,  it  was  without  great  application  to  the 
atndy  of  the  law  for  some  yearn,  it  being  then  a 
time  when  the  town  was  full  of  soldiers,  the  king 
hanng  then  a  war  both  with  Spain  uid  France, 
and  the  busioesa  of  the  lale  of  Bee  slwrtiy  fol- 
lowed; and  he  had  gotten  into  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  those  officers,  which  took  up  too  much 
of  his  time  for  one  year :  but  as  the  war  was 
quicklv  ended,  so  he  hod  the  good  fortune  qtuckly 
to  make  a  full  retreat  from  that  company,  and 
from  any  conversation  with  any  of  them,  and 
without  any  hurt  or  prejudice  from  their  conver- 
sation ;  insomuch  as  he  used  often  to  say,  "  that 
"  since  it  pleased  God  to  preserve  him  whilst  he 
*'  did  keep  that  company,  (in  which  be  wond<uf  uUy 
"  escaped  from  bein^  involved  in  many  inconve- 
*'  niences,)  and  to  withdraw  him  so  soon  from  it, 
*'  he  was  not  sorry^  that  he  had  some  experience 
"  in  the  conversation  of  such  men,  and  of  the 


"  license  of  those  times,"  which  was  very  exor- 
bitant :  yet  when  he  did  indulge  himself  that 
liberty,  it  was  without  any  signal  debauchery,  and 
not  without  some  hours  every  day,  at  least  every 
night,  spent  amongst  lus  books ;  yet  he  would 
not  deny  that  more  than  to  be  able  to  answer 
his  uncle,  who  almost  every  night  put  a  case  to 
him  in  law,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  an  in- 
dustrious pursuit  of  the  law  study,  but  rather 
loved  ^lite  learning  and  history,  in  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  Roman,  he  had  been  always  con- 
versant. 

In  the  year  1628  his  father  gave  him  leave  to 
ride  the  drcuit  in  the  summer  with  his  uncle  the 
chief  jiwtice,  who  then  rode  the  Norfolk  circuit; 
and  indeed  desired  it,  both  that  he  mi^ht  see 
those  counties,  and  especially  that  he  might  be 
out  of  London  in  that  season  when  the  small  pox 
raged  very  furiously,  and  many  persons,  some 
whereof  were  very  finniliar  with  nim,  died  of  that 
disease  in  the  Mid^  Temple  itself.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  July  when  that  circuit  began,  and 
Cambridge  was  the  first  place  the  judges  begun 
at  J  Mr.  justice  Harvey  (one  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas)  was  in  commission  with  the  chief 
justice :  they  both  came  into  Cambridge  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Edward 
Hyde  fell  sick,  which  was  imputed  only  to  his 
journey  the  day  before  in  very  not  weather ;  but 
he  continued  so  iU  the  day  or  two  following,  that 
it  was  apprehended  that  he  might  have  the  small 
pox ;  whereupon  he  was  removed  out  of  Trinity 
college,  where  the  judges  were  lodged,  and  where 
he  had  a  chamber,  to  the  Sun  inn,  over  against 
the  college  gate,  the  judges  being  to  go  out  of 
town  the  next  day;  but  before  they  went,  the 
small  pox  appeared;  whereupon  his  uncle  put 
him  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Crane  an  eminent 
apothecary,  who  had  been  bred  up  under  Dr. 
Butier,  and  was  in  much  ^[reater  practice  than  any 
physician  in  the  oniversity;  and  lefl  with  him 
Laurence  St.  Loe  one  of  his  servants,  who  was 
likewise  his  nephew,  to  assist  and  comfort  him. 
It  pleased  God  to  preserve  him  from  that  devour- 
ing disease,  which  was  spread  all  over  him  very 
furiously,  and  had  so  far  prevailed  over  lum,  that 
for  some  hours  both  his  friends  and  physician 
consulted  of  nothing  but  of  the  place  and  manner 
of  his  burial ;  but  as  I  said,  by  God's  goodness 
he  escaped  that  sickness,  and  within  tew  days 
more  than  a  month  after  his  first  indisposilicm,  he 
passed  in  moderate  journeys  to  his  fatner'a  house 
at  Fhrton,  where  he  arrived  a  day  or  two  bdbrs 
Bartholomew  day. 

He  was  often  wont  to  sav,  that  he  was  reading 
to  his  father  in  Camden's  AnnalB,  and  that  parti- 
cular place,  in  which  it  is  said, "  JoJuauea  Fdtomu, 
'  "  ma  bulhm  pont^iciam  valvis  palatii  e^Ktgn 
"  Londmensis  <^xerat  jam  df^ehatsus,  cum  ^ 
"  If  ere  noUet,  f actum  coafesstu  quod  tamen  crimen 
"  agnoscere  nolwit"  &c.  when  a  person  of  the 
neighbourhood  knocked  at  the  door,  and  being 
called  in,  told  his  faUier  that  a  poet  was  then 
passed  through  the  village  to  Charleton,  the  house 
of  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  to  inform  ihe  earl  of 
Berkshire  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  killed 
the  day  before  (bung  the  24th  of  August,  Bartho- 
lomew day,  in  the  year  i6a8)  by  one  John  Felton*. 


*  Forthaparticuknofthedukeof  BndEin^am'sdeadi,  and  of  the  alterationi  it  prodiicedit  oonit,  and  in 
pnUie  atfain,  vid.  Hiat.  oFthe  Rebellion,  p.  is. 
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wluch  dismal  accident  happening  in  the  court, 
made  a  great  change  in  the  state,  produced  a  aud'- 
den  disbanding  of  all  armies,  and  a  due  observa- 
tion of,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  eo  that  there 
being  no  more  mutations  in  view  (which  usually 
affect  the  spirits  of  young  men,  at  least  hold  them 
some  time  at  gaze)  Mr.  Hyde  returned  agdn  to 
his  studies  at  the  Middle  Temple,  having  it  still 
in  his  resolutioD  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  without  declining  the  pohter  learn- 
ing, to  which  his  humour  ana  his  conversation 
kept  him  always  very  indulgent ;  and  to  lay  some 
obligation  npcm  himself  to  oe  fixed  to  that  course 
of  Me,  he  inclined  to  a  proposition  of  maniagei 
which,  having  no  other  passion  in  it  than  an 
appetite  to  a  convenient  estate,  succeeded  not,  yet 
{Hoduced  new  acquuntance,  and  continued  the 
same  inclinations. 

About  this  time  his  uncle  sir  Nicholas  Hyde, 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  died  of  a 
malignant  fever,  gotten  from  the  infection  of  some 
gaol  in  his  summer  circuit.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  learning  for  that  province  he  was  to  go- 
vern, of  unsuspected  and  unblemished  integnty, 
of  an  exemplar  gravity  and  austerity,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  manners  of  that  time,  corrupted 
by  the  marching  of  armies,  and  by  the  license  after 
the  disbanding  them ;  and  though  upon  his  pro- 
motion some  years  before,  from  a  private  practiser 
of  the  law  to  the  sapreme  judicatory  in  it,  by  the 
power  and  recommendation  of  the  great  bvonrite, 
of  whose  council  he  had  been,  he  was  expceed  to 
much  envy  and  some  prejudice ;  yet  his  behaviour 
was  so  gr^ul  to  all  the  judges,  who  had  an  entli  e 
confidence  in  him,  his  service  so  useful  to  the  king 
in  bis  government,  his  justice  and  sincerity  so 
conspicuous  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the 
death  of  no  judge  had  in  any  time  been  more 
lamented. 

The  loss  of  so  beneficial  an  eneonragement  and 
support  in  that  profession  did  not  at  all  discourage 
his  nephew  in  his  purpose ;  rather  added  new  reso- 
lution to  him ;  and  to  call  home  all  stragsling  and 
wandering  appetites,  which  naturally  produce  irre- 
solution and  inconstancy  in  the  mind,  with  his 
father's  consent  and  approbation  he  married  a 
young  lady  very  fur  ana  beautiful,  the  daughter 
of  sir  George  Ayliffe,  a  gentleman  oif  a  good  name 
and  fortune  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  wh««  his  own 
expectations  lay,  and  by  her  mother  ^a  St.  John) 
nearly  allied  to  many  noble  families  m  EngUnd. 
He  enjoyed  this  comfort  and  composure  of  mind 
a  very  short  time,  for  within  less  than  six  months 
after  he  was  married,  being  upon  the  way  from 
London  towards  his  father's  house,  she  fell  sick  at 
Reading,  and  being  removed  to  a  friend's  house 
near  that  town,  the  small  pox  discovered  them- 
sd:ve8,  and  (she  being  with  child)  forced  her  to 
miscarry ;  and  she  died  within  two  days.  He  bore 
her  loss  mth  so  great  passion  and  confusion  of 
spirit,  that  it  shook  all  the  frame  of  his  resolutions, 
and  nothing  but  bis  entire  duty  and  reverence  to 
Us  father  kept  him  from  giving  over  all  thoughts 
of  books,  and  transporting  himself  beyond  the 
seas  to  mjoy  his  own  melanchoW  ;  nor  could  an^ 
persnarion  or  importunity  from  his  friends  prevail 
with  him  in  some  years  to  think  of  another  mar- 
ri^.  There  was  an  ill  accident  in  the  court  be- 
fieU  a  lady  of  a  &mUy  nearly  allied  to  his  wife, 
whose  memory  was  veiy  dear  to  him,  and  there 
always  continued  a  firm  fnendship  in  him  to  all 


her  alliance,  which  likewise  ever  manifested  an 
equal  affection  to  him ;  amongst  those  ivas  William 
viscount  Grandison,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
hope,  between  whom  and  the  other  there  was  an 
entire  confidence.  The  injury  was  of  that  nature, 
that  the  young  lord  thougot  of  nothing  but  repair- 
ing it  bis  own  way ;  but  those  imaginations  were 
quickly  at  an  end,  by  the  king's  rigorous  and  just 
proceeding  against  the  persons  offending,  in  com- 
mitting them  both  to  the  Tower,  and  declaring 
that  "  since  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  pro- 
"  mise  of  marriage  in  the  case,  the  gentleman 
"  should  make  good  his  promise  by  marrying  the 
I  lady;  or  be  kept  in  prison,  and  for  ever  bamshed 
{  "  from  ^  pretence  or  relation  to  the  court,"  where 
I  he  h^  a  very  great  credit  and  interest.  Tliis 
declaration  by  the  king  made  the  nearest  firiends 
of  the  lady  pursue  the  design  of  this  reparation 
more  solicitously,  in  which  tney  bad  all  access  to 
the  king,  who  continued  still  in  his  declared  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  In  this  pursuit  Mr.  Hyde'spas- 
sionate  affection  to  the  family  embarked  him,  and 
they  were  all  as  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  con- 
duct ;  the  business  was  to  be  followed  by  A^quent 
instances  at  court,  and  conferences  with  those  who 
had  moat  power  and  opportunity  to  confirm  the 
king  in  the  sense  he  had  entertained^  and  those 
comerences  were  wholly  managed  by  him,  who 
thereby  had  all  admission  to  the  persons  of  alliance 
to  the  lady,  and  so  concerned  m  tiie  dishonour, 
which  was  a  great  body  t&  lords  and  ladies  <^ 
principal  relations  in  court,  with  whom  in  a  short 
time  he  was  of  great  credit  and  esteem ;  of  which 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  one,  who  having 
married  an  excellent  lady,  cousin-german  to  the 
injured  person,  seemed  the  most  concerned  and 
most  zealous  for  her  vindication,  and  who  had  at 
that  time  the  most  credit  of  any  man  about  the 
court,  and  who  upon  that  occasion  entered  into  a 
familiarity  with  him,  and  made  as  great  profes- 
sions of  kindness  to  him  as  could  pass  to  a  person 
at  that  distance  from  him,  which  continued  till 
the  end  and  conclusion  of  that  affair,  when  the 
marquis  believed  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  discovered 
some  want  of  sincerity  in  him  m  that  prosecution, 
which  he  prrtended  so  much  to  assert. 

The  mention  of  this  partiodar  little  story,  in 
itself  of  no  seeming  consaquence,  is  not  inserted 
here  only  as  it  made  some  altorations,  aud  acci- 
dentally introduced  him  into  another  way  of  con- 
versation than  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed 
to,  and  which  in  truth  by  the  acquaintance,  by  the 
friends  and  enemies  he  then  made,  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  course  of  his  life  afterwards  ; 
but  that  it  made  such  impressions  upon  the 
whole  court,  by  dividing  the  lords  and  ladies  both 
in  their  wishes  and  ap^iearances,  that  much  of  that 
faction  grew  out  of  it,  which  survived  the  memory 
of  the  original ;  and  from  this  occasion  (to  shew 
us  from  how  small  springs  great  rivers  may  arise) 
the  women,  who  till  then  had  not  speared  con- 
cerned in  public  affairs,  began  to  hme  some  part 
in  all  busmess;  and  having  shewn  themselvas 
warm  upon  this  amour,  as  their  pasuons  or  affec- 
tions carried  them,  and  thereby  entered  into  new 
affections,  and  formed  new  interests ;  the  activity 
in  their  spirits  remained  still  vigorous  when  the' 
object  which  first  inspired  it  was  vanished  and  put 
in  oblivion.  Nor  were  the  very  ministers  of  state 
vacant  upon  this  occasion;  they  who  for  their 
own  sakes,  or,  as  they  pretended,  for  ths  king's 
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dignity,  and  honour  of  the  court,  desired  the  ruin 
of  the  gentleman,  pressed  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime,  m  bringing  so  great  a  scandal  upon  the 
kii^B  family,  wmeh  would  tunder  persons  of 
honour  from  sending  their  children  to  the  court ; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  reparation  without  the 
marriage,  which  they  therefore  only  insisted  upon, 
because  th^  believed  he  would  prefer  banishment 
before  it ;  others  who  had  friendship  for  him  and 
believed  that  be  had  an  interest  in  the  court,  which 
might  accommod^e  himself  and  them  if  this 
breach  were  closed  any  way,  therefore  if  the  king's 
■everity  could  not  be  prev^ed  upoo,  wished  it 
a>ncluded  by  the  marriage;  which  neither  himself 
nor  they  upon  whom  he  most  depended  would 
ever  be  brought  to  consent  to ;  so  that  all  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  in  the  court  or  state 
came  to  play  their  own  prizes  in  the  widening  or 
accomnuKMing  this  contention.  In  the  conclu- 
sion, on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
any  man  of  either  party,  the  gentleman  was  imme- 
diately sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  form- 
ality of  a  temporary  and  slunt  banishment,  and 
the  lady  commended  to  her  frirada,  to  be  taken 
care  of  till  her  delireiyi  and  from  that  time  never 
word  mm  spoken  of  the  busineas,  nor  shall  thdr 
name*  ever  come  upon  the  stage  by  any  recwd  of 
mine.  It  was  only  observed,  that  at  thu  time 
there  was  a  great  change  in  the  friendships  of  the 
CO  art,  and  in  those  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
who  came  now  into  the  queen's  confidence,  towards 
whom  he  had  always  been  in  great  jealousv ;  and 
another  lady  more  appeared  in  view,  who  nad  for 
the  most  part  before  cootinued  behind  the  curtain; 
and  who  m  few  years  after  came  to  a  very  unhappy 
and  untimely  end. 

Now  after  a  widowhood  of  near  three  years,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  inclined  again  to  marry,  which  he  knew 
would  be  the  most  grateful  thing  to  his  bther  (for 
whom  he  had  always  an  iz^ite  teveraice)  he 
could  do;  and  though  he  needed  no  other  motive 
to  it,  he  would  often  say,  that  tiutu^  he  was  now 
called  to  the  bar,  and  entered  into  the  profession 
itf  the  law,  he  was  not  so  confident  of  himself  that 
be  should  not  start  ande  if  hia  father  should  die,  | 
who  was  then  near  seventy  years  of  age,  having  1 
long  entertained  thoughts  of  travels,  but  that  he  | 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  some  obligation  upon  \ 
himself,  which  would  suppresa  and  restrain  all ' 
those  appetites ;  and  thereupon  resolved  to  marry,  I 
and  so,  being  about  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  1 
in  the  year  of  our  Lora  163a,  he  married  the  ! 
daughter     sir  lliomas  Aylesbury,  baronet,  mas-  ■ 
ter  of  requests  to  the  king;  bv  whom  he  had 
many  children  ai  both  sexes,  with  whom  he  lived  ^ 
venr  c<Mnf(irtabhr  in  the  most  uncomfortable  times,  1 
ana  ray  joyfully  in  tboae  times  idien  matter  of 
joy  was  adnumstered,  for  the  apace  of  jfive  or  mx 
and  thirty  years ;  what  befell  hun  after  her  death 
Kin  be  recounted  in  its  idace.   From  the  time  of 
ins  marriu;e  he  laid  amde  all  other  thoughts  but 
ftf  his  profession,  to  the  which  he  betook  himself 
very  seriously ;  but  in  the  very  entrance  into  it, 
he  met  with  a  great  mortification :  some  months 
after  he  was  married,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  wait 
upon  his  father  and  mother  at  his  bouse  at  I^rton, 
to  make  them  sharers  in  that  aatisfoction  which 
th^  had  so  lonv  desired  to  see,  and  in  which  they 
took  great  delignt. 

His  fother  had  long  suffered  under  an  indispo- 
sition (even  before  the  time  bis  son  could  remem- 


ber) which  gave  him  rather  frequent  pains  than 
sickness ;  and  gave  htm  cause  to  be  tenified  with 
the  expectation  of  the  stone,  without  being  exer- 
cised with  the  present  sense  of  it ;  but  from  the 
time  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  it  increased  very 
much,  and  four  or  five  years  before  Ub  deatii, 
with  drcumstancee  scarce  neard  of  before,  and  the 
causes  whereof  are  not  y^  understood  by  any 
phyudan:  he  was  very  often,  both  in  the  day  and 
the  night,  forced  to  make  water,  seldom  in  any 
quantity,  because  he  could  not  retain  it  long 
enough ;  and  in  the  dose  of  that  work,  without 
any  sharp  pain  in  those  parts,  he  was  still  and 
constantiy  seized  on  by  so  sharp  a  pain  in  the  left 
arm  for  h^f  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  near  so  much, 
that  the  torment  made  him  as  pale  (whereas  he 
was  otherwise  of  a  very  sanguine  complexion)  as 
if  be  were  dead ;  and  ne  used  to  say,  "  that  he 
"  had  passed  the  pangs  of  death,  and  he  should 
"  die  in  one  of  those  fits."  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
which  was  quickly,  he  was  the  cheerfullest  man 
living;  eat  well  such  things  as  he  could  fancy, 
walked,  slept,  dieted,  conversed  with  such  a 
promptiiesa  and  vivadty  upon  all  arguments  (for 
he  was  omit^ariam  docftu)  as  hath  been  sddom 
known  in  a  man  of  his  sffe:  but  he  had  the  image 
of  death  so  constantly  before  him  in  those  con- 
tinual torments,  that  for  many  years  before  his 
death  he  always  parted  mth  his  son  as  to  see  him 
no  more;  and  at  parting  still  shewed  lum  his  will,' 
discourung  very  particularly  and  very  cheerfully 
of  all  things  he  would  have  performed  after  his 
death. 

He  had  for  some  time  before  resolved  to  leave 
the  country,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia 
time  in  Salisbury,  where  he  had  caused  a  house  to 
he  provided  for  mm,  both  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral  church,  where  he  could  perform 
his  devotions  every  day,  and  for  the  conversation 
of  many  of  hia  fanuly  who  lived  there,  and  not  for 
from  it;  and  especially  that  he  might  be  buried 
there,  where  many  of  his  family  and  frioads  lay  ; 
and  he  obliged  bis  son  to  accompany  him  thitber 
before  his  return  to  London ;  and  he  came  to 
Salisbury  on  the  Friday  before  Michaelmas  day  in 
the  year  163a,  and  lodged  in  his  own  house  that 
ni^t.  The  next  day  he  was  so  wholly  taken  up 
in  recnving  visits  from  his  many  friends,  being  a 

Eeraon  wonderfiilly  reverenced  in  those  parts,  that 
e  walked  very  httie  out  of  his  house.  The  next 
morning,  bdng  Sunday,  he  rose  very  early,  and 
went  to  two  or  three  churches  ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned, which  was  by  ei^t  of  the  clock,  he  told 
his  wife  and  his  son,  "  that  he  had  been  to  look 
"  out  a  place  to  be  buried  in,  but  found  none 
'*  against  which  he  had  not  some  exception,  the 
"  cathedral  only  excepted :  where  he  had  made  a 
"  choice  of  a  place  near  a  kinsman  of  his  own 
"  name,  and  had  shewed  it  to  the  sexton,  whom 
"  he  had  sent  for  to  that  puipose ;  and  wished 
"  them  to  see  him  buried  there ;"  and  this 
with  as  much  composedness  of  mind  as  if  it  had 
made  no  impression  upon  him ;  then  went  to  the 
cathedral  to  sermon,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in 
as  cheerful  conversation  with  his  friends,  (saving 
only  the  frequent  interruptions  hia  infirmity  gave 
him  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,)  as  the  man  in  the  most  confirmed 
health  could  do.  Monday  was  Micbaehnas  day, 
when  in  the  morning  he  went  to  visit  hia  brother 
sir  Laurence  Hyde,  who  was  then  maldng  a  jour- 
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ney  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  from  him  went 
to  the  church  to  a  aennon,  where  he  found  him- 
self a  little  fn-essed  as  he  uaed  to  and  therefore 
thought  fit  to  make  what  haste  he  could  to  hie 
house,  uid  was  no  sooner  come  thither  into  a 
lowff  room,  than  having  made  water,  and  the  pain 
in  his  arm  seiung  ujion  him,  he  f^  down  (wad, 
without  the  least  motion  of  waj  Ihnb.  Hie  aud- 
dennen  of  it  made  it  i4)pTehended  to  be  an  afo- 
I^exy;  but  there  hang  nothing  like  conTulsiona, 
or  the  least  distortion  or  alteration  in  the  visage, 
it  is  not  like  to  be  from  that  cause ;  nor  could  me 
pfaysiciana  make  any  reasonable  guess  from  whence 
that  mortal  blow  proceeded.  He  wanted  about 
six  weeks  of  attaining  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was 
the  greatest  instance  of  the  felicity  of  a  country 
life  that  was  seen  in  that  age ;  having  enjoyed  a 
competent,  and  to  him  a  plentiftil  fortune,  a  very 
ffreat  reputation  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  his  death 
bang  attended  with  universal  lamentation.  It 
cannot  be  expressed  with  what  agony  his  son  bore 
this  loss,  having,  as  was  used  to  say,  "  not 
"  only  lost  the  best  &ther,bnt  the  best  fiuiiid  and 
**  the  best  companion  he  ever  had  ta  could  have 
and  he  was  never  so  well  pleased,  as  when  he  had 
fit  occasions  given  him  to  mention  his  father, 
whom  he  did  in  truth  believe  to  be  the  wisest 
man  he  had  ever  known ;  and  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  in  the  time  when  his  condition  was  at 
highest,  ''that  though  God  Almighty  had  been 
"  very  propitious  to  liim,  in  raising  him  to  great 
"  honours  and  preferments,  he  did  not  value  any 
"  honour  he  had  so  much  as  the  being  the  son  of 
"  such  a  father  and  mother,  for  whose  sakes  prin- 
"  cipally  he  thought  God  had  conferred  those 
"  blessings  upon  him." 
There  fell  out  at  this  time,  or  thereabouts,  a 

n alteration  in  the  court  and  state,  by  the 
I  of  the  earl  of  F<Htland,  lord  high  treasurer  j 
<£  England,  of  whom  enough  hath  bien  said  be- 
fore. The  king  from  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had  not  only  been  very  reserved  in  | 
his  bounty,  but  so  frugal  in  his  own  expense,  that 
he  had  retrenched  much  of  what  had  formerly 
issued  out  for  lus  bousehpld,  in  so  much  as  every 
year  somewhat  had  been  paid  of  his  debts.  He 
resolved  now  to  govern  his  treasury  by  commis- 
sion, and  to  take  a  constant  accoimt  of  it ;  and 
thereby  to  discover  what  had  been  of  late  done 
amiss.  The  commissioners  he  appointed  were, 
the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Laud, 
(formerly  bishop  of  London,)  the  lord  keeper 
Coventry,  and  other  principid  officers  of  state, 
who,  together  with  the  lord  Cottington,  (who  was 
chanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  Ui  office  of 
the  qnonim  in  that  commission,)  were  to  supply 
the  office  of  treaaura*  in  all  part^mlara.  The  arch- 
Inshop  of  Canterbury,  ii4io  till  now  had  only  in- 
tended the  good  government  of  the  church,  ^th- 
out  intermeddling  in  secular  affairs,  otherwise  thui 
when  the  disciphne  of  the  church  was  concerned, 
in  which  he  was  very  strict,  both  in  the  high  com- 
mission, and  in  all  other  places,  where  he  sat  as  a 
privy  counsellor,  well  foreseeing,  as  he  made  mani- 
fest upon  several  occasions,  the  growth  of  the 
schismatics,  and  that  if  they  were  not  with  rigvur 
suppressed,  they  would  put  the  whole  kingdom 
into  a  0ame,  which  shoruy  after  fdl  out  to  m  too 
confessed  a  truth;  though  for  the  present  his 

Srovidence  only  served  to  mcrease  the  number  of 
is  enemieB,  who  had  from  that  bis  zeal  contracted 


all  the  mahce  agiunst  him  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  which  he,  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  duty, 
and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  lung's  full  approbation  of  his  vigil- 
ance and  ardour,  too  much  undervalued ;  I  say, 
as  Bocm  as  he  was  made  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
warj,  he  thought  lumself  obUced  to  take  all  the 
puna  he  could  to  understand  that  en^loymmt, 
and  the  nature  of  dw  revenue,  and  to  find  out  all 
possible  ways  for  the  improvement  thereof,  and 
for  the  prraent  managery  of  the  expense.  Many 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  more  solicitous  in 
that  disquisition,  and  the  more  inquisitive  into 
what  bad  been  done,  that  he  might  make  some 
discovery  of  past  actions,  which  might  reflect  upon 
the  memory  of  the  late  treasurer,  the  earl  of  VoiU 
land,  and  call  his  wisdom  and  integrity  in  ques- 
tion, who  had  been  so  far  from  being  his  fnend, 
that  he  had  always  laboured  to  do  him  all  the 
mischief  he  could ;  and  it  was  no  small  grid"  of 
hesrt  to  him,  and  much  occasion  of  his  ill  hu- 
mour, to  find  that  the  archbishop  had  too  much 
credit  with  die  king,  to  be  shaken  by  lum :  and 
the  archbishop  was  not  in  his  afiections  behind- 
hand widi  him,  looking  alwi^  upon  him  as  a 
Roman  catholic,  though  be  dissembled  'A  by  going 
to  church;  and  as  the  great  countenancer  and 
support  of  that  religion ;  all  his  family  being  of 
that  profession,  ana  very  few  resorting  to  it,  or 
having  any  credit  with  him  but  such.  It  is  very 
true,  the  archbishop  had  no  great  r^(ard  for  his 
memory,  or  for  his  friends,  and  was  willing  enough 
to  make  any  discoveir  of  his  miscarriages,  and  to 
inform  his  majesty  of'^them,  who  he  bdieved  had 
too  good  an  opinion  of  lum  and  his  integrity. 

The  truth  is,  the  archbishop  had  laid  down  one 
principle  to  himself,  which  he  belie\-ed  would 
much  advance  the  Idng's  service,  and  was  iriUi- 
out  doubt  very  pnulent ;  that  the  king's  duties 
bnng  provided  for,  and  cheerful^  pud,  the  mer- 
chants should  receive  all  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection from  the  Ung  that  they  could  expect,  and 
not  be  liable  to  the  vexation  ]mrticalar  men  gave 
them  for  thdr  private  advantage ;  being  forward 
enough  to  receive  propositions  which  tended  to 
the  kmg*s  profit,  but  careful  that  what  accrued  of 
burden  to  the  subject  should  redound  entirely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  crown,  and  not  enrich  projectors 
at  the  charge  of  the  people :  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  if  this  measure  had  been  well  observed, 
much  of  that  murmur  had  been  prevented,  which 
contributed  to  that  jealousy  and  discontent  which 
soon  after  brake  out.  This  vifl^lance  and  inclina- 
tion in  the  archbishop  opened  a  door  to  the  ad- 
mission of  any  merchants  or  others  to  him,  who 
gave  lum  information  of  this  kind;  andiHiobeuig 
ready  to  pay  any  thing  to  the  king,  deured  only 
to  be  protected  from  private  oppreanons.  The 
archbishop  used  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he 
could  (^et  at  1^  country  house  at  Croydon ;  and 
then  his  mind  being  unbent  from  btinness,  he 
delighted  in  the  conversation  of  lus  noghbours, 
and  tKated  them  with  great  urbanity. 

There  waff  a  merchant  of  the  jfreatest  reputa- 
tion, (Daniel  Harvey,)  who,  having  a  country 
house  within  a  few  miles  from  Croydon,  and 
understanding  the  whole  bunness  of  trade  more 
cxacUy  than  most  men,  was  always  very  welcome 
to  the  archbishop,  who  used  to  ask  nim  many 
questions  upon  such  matters  as  he  desired  to  be 
iaf<wmed  in ;  and  received  much  satisfaction  from 
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him.  Upon  an  acddental  disconrae  between  them, 
what  encouragement  merchants  ought  to  receive, 
who  brought  a  great  trade  into  the  kingdom,  and 
paid  thereupon  great  eume  of  money  to  the  king, 
Mr.  Harvejr  mentioned  the  discouraffementa  Uiey 
had  received  in  the  late  timcB,  by  the  rigour  of 
the  earl  of  Portland,  in  mattere  that  related  nothing 
to  the  Idng'a  serrice,  but  to  tbe  profit  of  private 
■men ;  and  thereupon  remembered  a  particular, 
that,  after  the  diseolution  of  the  parliament  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  king,  and  the  combina- 
tion amongst  many  merchants  to  pay  no  more 
customa  or  impontumi  to  tbe  king,  because  they 
lud  not  been  granted  in  parliament,  which  pro- 
duced those  suits  and  deoees  in  the  exchequer, 
which  an  generally  undo-stood,  and  a  general  dis- 
toaction  in  trade ;  many  merchants  of  the  greatest 
wealth  and  reputation  resolved  to  continue  the 
trade ;  and  in  a  abort  time  reduced  it  into  so  good 
order,  and  by  their  advice  and  example  disposed 
others  to  make  a  punctual  entry  of  their  goods, 
and  to  pay  their  duties  to  the  kii^,  that  the  trade 
seemed  to  be  restored  to  the  nation,  and  the  cus- 
toms to  rise  above  the  value  they  had  ever  yielded 
to  the  crown :  which  was  no  sooner  brought  to 
pass,  than  the  earl  of  Portlaad  (who  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  king  that  this  gie^  work  was 
entirely  compassed  bv  his  wisdom,  interest,  and 
dexten^]  dis(^>Uged  tbe  merchants  in  a  very  sen- 
sible degree,  in  requiring  them  to  milade  thor 
ships  at  the  custom-house  quay,  and  at  no  other 
quay  or  wharf,  upon  pretence  that  thereby  the 
king  would  have  his  customs  well  paid,  of  which 
otherwise  he  would  be  in  danger  to  be  cozened ; 
and  alleged  an  order  that  had  been  formerly 
made  in  Uie  court  of  the  exchequer,  tbat  fine  goods 
which  were  portable,  (as  silks  and  fine  Unens,) 
and  might  easily  be  stolen,  should  always  be 
landed  at  the  custom-house  quay.  The  merchants 
looked  upon  this  constrtdnt  and  restraint  as  a 
great  oppreasioD,  and  applied  themselves  to  him 
tor  repuation  and  redress :  they  undertook  to 
make  it  evident  to  him,  that  it  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter which  concerned  the  private  benefit  of  the 
partienlar  wharfii^^,  and  in  the  leaat  d^ree 
the  king's  ]vofit;  th^  the  custom-house  qtu^ 
was  of  great  value  to  tbe  owner  of  it,  who  had  a 
very  great  rent  for  but  that  it  gelded  the  king 
notning,  nor  would  in  fifty  years  or  thereabouts, 
there  Iwingaleaseyet  to  come  for  that  term;  that 
die  mention  of  fine  goods,  and  the  order  of  the 
exchequer,  was  not  applicable  to  the  question; 
that  they  disputed  not  the  landing  of  fine  gooda, 
but  that  the  pretence  waa  to  compel  them  to  bring 
thnr  grossest,  and  their  merchandiae  of  the  greatest 
bulk  to  tbat  quay,  whereas  they  had  been  always 
free  to  ship  or  unship  such  goods  at  what  wharf 
they  would  choose  for  their  conveniences ;  there 
ban^  the  sworn  waiters  of  the  coatom-house  at- 
tending in  the  one,  as  well  as  tbe  other ;  that  the 
restraining  them  to  one  wharf,  and  obfiging  all  tbe 
stupe  to  be  brought  thither,  must  prove  much  to 
their  prejudice,  uid  make  diem  doiend  upon  ^ 
good-will  of  die  wharfinger  for  meir  despBteh; 
who  in  truth,  let  his  d^re  be  never  so  good, 
could  not  be  able  to  perform  the  service,  without 
obliging  them  to  wait  very  lot^,  and  thereby  to 
lose  their  markets.  All  this  discourse,  how  rea- 
sonable soever,  made  no  impression  upon  the 
treasurer,  but  he  dismissed  them  with  his  usual 
lot^fbiiess,  and  reproached  tb^  that  they  desired 


all  occaaiooB  to  coxen  the  king  of  bis  customs ; 
which  they  looked  upon  as  an  ill  reward  for  the 
service  th^  had  done,  and  a  great  discouragement 
to  trade.  The  archbishop  heard  this  discourse 
with  great  trouble  and  indignation,  and  being  then 
interrupted  by  the  coming  of  persona  of  quality, 
told  him,  he  would  some  othei"  time  run  over  all 
these  particulara  again,  and  that  he  should  recol- 
lect himself  for  cAher  instances  of  that  strange 
nature. 

The  next  time  the  archbishop  retomed  to  Croy- 
don, which  he  usually  did  once  in  the  week  during 
the  summer,  and  stayed  a  day  or  two,  impadeid 
to  understand  more  of  tbe  matter,  he  sent  for  Mr> 
Harvey,  and  told  him,  "that  hU  last  discourse 
"  bad  given  him  much  cause  of  sorrow,  in  finding 
'*  how  the  king  had  been  used,  and  that  he  knew 
"  his  nature  so  well,  that  he  could  confidently  aay, 
"  that  he  never  knew  of  that  kind  of  proceeding, 
"  and  that  he  wondered  that  the  merchants  had 
"  not  then  petitioned  tbe  king  to  hear  the  matter 
"  himself."  He  answered,  "tbat  they  had  left  no 
"  way  unattempted  for  their  ease,  having  no  fear 
"  of  displeasing  thetreasm^r;  that  they  had  caused 
"  a  petition  to  be  drawn  by  their  council,  which 
"  was  aifrned  byidl  the  principal  merchants  in  the 
**  city,  wher^  (to  obviate  the  calumny  coticem- 
*'  ing  refosing  to  pay,  or  stealing  customs)  they 
"  declared,  t&i  they  were  all  very  wilUng  to  pay 
*'  til  duties  to  his  majesty,  and  would  never  remse 
"  the  same,  (which  was  a  declaration  would  have 
"  been  much  valued  a  year  or  two  before,  and 
"  ou^t  to  have  been  so  then,)  only  desired  to  be 
"  left  at  liberty  to  ship  and  land  their  goods  as 
"they  had  been  accustomed  to;  that  they  bad 
"  given  this  petition  to  a  secretary  of  state  to  prC' 
"  sent  it  to  the  king,  who  rcfeiied  it  to  the  con- 
"  sidetation  of  the  treasurer ;  and  thereupon  they 
"  pursued  it  no  fiirther,  knowing  how  he  stood 
"  resolved,  and  the  cause  of  it,  which  troubled 
"  them  most,  viz.  that  that  cuatom-house  quay 
*'  did,  though  not  in  hia  own  name,  in  truth  be- 
"  long  to  sir  Abraham  Dawes,  one  of  the  farmers 
"  of  the  customs,  and  die  only  minion  of  the  lord 
"  treasurer,  aO  the  other  &nnera  being  oKnded 
**  with  the  order,  which  they  saw  would  oflend 
"  the  merchants."  The  archbishop  asked'* where 
"  that  petition  was ;  that  he  thought  it  still  of  that 
"  moment,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  it.**  He 
answered,  "be  knewnotwhereitwas;  buthebe- 
"  lieved  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hyde, 
"  who  had  drawn  it,  and  was  of  council  with  the 
"  merchants  throughout  the  whole  proceedinga ; 
"  and  was  so  warm  in  it,  that  he  had  exceedingly 
"  provoked  the  lord  treasurer,  who  would  have 
"  ruined  him  if  he  could."  He  asked  who  that 
Mr.  Hyde  was,  and  where  he  was :  the  other  said, 
"  he  was  a  young  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
"  who  was  not  afindd  ail  bring  of  council  triUi 
'*  them,  when  all  men  of  name  durst  not  appear 
"  for  them ;  and  that  he  waa  confident  he, 
"  having  been  alwaye  present  at  all  debates,  re- 
"  membered  many  oreumstances  in  the  business 
**  which  the  other  had  forgotten ;  that  he  was 
"  generally  known ;  and  him  lately  married  tbe 
"  dauriiter  of  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury." 

Withi  n  a  few  days  after,  the  archbishop  meeting 
sir  Thomas  Aylesbury  at  court,  asked  him  whether 
he  had  married  hia  daughter  to  one  Mr.  Hyde,  a 
lawyer,  and  where  he  was :  he  answered,  he  had ' 
done  so,  and  that  he  Uved  in  his  house,  when  he 
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was  not  at  his  chamber  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  archbishop  desired  him  to  send  him  to  hmi, 
for  be  heard  well  of  him ;  and  the  next  morning 
I  attoided  him,  and  fbimd  him  walking  alone  in 
his  garden  at  Lambeth ;  he  received  me  dvilly 
according  to  his  mamier,  without  much  ceremony ; 
and  preeently  aaked  me,  whether  I  had  not  been 
of  council  with  some  merchants  in  such  a  busi- 
ness, and  where  that  petition  now  was :  I  an- 
swered him,  not  hnowmg  why  he  asked,  "  that 
"  I  had  been  about  two  years  past  of  council 
"  with  some  merchants  about  such  an  affair,  in 
"  which  the  carl  of  Portland  had  been  much 
"  incensed  agidnst  me ;  that  I  remembered  I 
'*  had  drawn  such  a  petition,  which  was  6ifl;ned  by 

all  the  conuderable  merchants  of  Lon^jn,  but 
"  that  there  was  little  progress  made  thereupon, 
"  by  reason  of  the  asperity  of  the  treasurer."  He 
aaked  still  for  the  petition  that  was  so  ugnedj  he 
told  bim,  he  thouf^t  he  had  it  himaeU^  if  he  had 
it  not,  hewaa  confident  he  could  find  who  had  it : 
he  denred  him,  that  he  would  find  it  out,  and 
bring  it  to  him,  and  any  other  papers  concerning 
that  afbir,  or  the  business  of  the  customs.  He 
aaid,  "the  king  had,  contrary  to  his  desire,  made 
"  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  j 
"  that  he  understood  nothing  of  that  province, 
"  but  was  willing  to  take  any  paina  which  might 
"  enable  him  to  do  hia  master  eenice,  which  made 
"  him  inquisitive  into  the  customs,  the  principal 

branch  of  the  revenue ;  that  his  neighbour 

Daniel  Harvey  had  spoken  much  good  of  him 
*'  to  him ;  and  mformed  him  of  that  complaint  of 
"the  merdiants,  which  he  thought  had  mucJi 
"  reason  in  it,  but  it  was  like  ower  acts  of  the 
**  earl  of  Fortiand ;  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
"  receive  any  information  from  him,  and  that  he 
"  should  be  welcome  when  he  came  to  him.**  He 
told  him,  in  short,  (which  he  heard  would  please 
him  best,)  two  or  tlu'ee  passages  that  happened  in 
that  transaction;  and  some  huffing  expressions 
wluch  fell  from  the  b*ea8urer,  when  upon  his 
nrffing  that  the  farmers  would  not  hold  their  brm, 
if  he  aid  not  strictly  hold  the  merchants  to  cus- 
tom-house quay,  he  told  him,  "  that  if  the  farmers 
"  wera  weary  of  their  bargain,  he  would  help  the 
*'  king  to  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  above  the 
"  rent  they  paid,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  all 
"  the  money  they  had  advanced  within  one  week;" 
upon  which  the  earl  indeed  had  let  himself  out 
into  an  indecent  rage,  uain^  many  threats  to  him: 
which  be  found  was  not  mgrateful  to  the  arch- 
bishop, upon  whom  he  attended  within  a,  d^  or 
two  again,  and  delivered  him  the  petititm  end 
manvoUier  useful  papers,  which  pleased  him  abun- 
dantly; and  he  required  him  to  see  him  often. 

By  thia  accident  Mr.  Hyde  came  first  to  be 
known  to  the  archbiahop,  who  ever  afterwards 
usmI  him  very  kindly,  and  spoke  well  of  him  upon 
all  occasions,  and  took  particular  notice  of  him 
when  he  came  of  council  in  any  causes  depending 
at  tiie  council  board,  as  he  did  frequently ;  and 
desired  his  service  in  many  occasions,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  r^ing  monies  for  the  building  St. 
Paul's  church,  in  wmch  he  made  a  journey  or  two 
into  Wiltshire  with  good  success;  which  the  arch- 
bishop still  acknowledged  in  a  more  obli^g  way 
than  he  was  accustomed  to ;  insomuch  as  it  was 
80  much  taken  notice  of,  that  Mr.  Hyde  (who  well 
knew  how  to  cultivate  those  ad  vantaL^)  was  used 
with  more  countouinoe  by  all  the  ju^^  inWest- 
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minster  hall,  and  the  eminent  practiam,  than  was 
usually  given  to  men  of  his  years ;  so  that  he  gmr 
every  day  in  practice,  of  which  he  bad  aa  much  as 
he  (feaired ;  and  having  a  c<»npetent  estate  of  his 
own,  he  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  and  a  fdentifiil 
life,  liviiw  venr  generonely,  and  much  above  the 
rank  of  uose  lawyers  whose  business  was  only  to 
be  rich ;  and  was  generally  beloved  and  eateemsd 
by  most  persons  of  condition  and  gzeat  r^putatkm. 
lliough  ne  pursued  his  profession  with  great  dili- 
gence and  intentness  of  mind,  and  upon  the  mat- 
ter wholly  betook  himself  to  business,  yet  he  made 
not  himself  a  slave  to  it,  but  kept  both  hia  friends 
at  court  and  about  the  town,  by  his  frequent  ap- 
phcation  and  constant  conversation :  in  order  to 
which,  he  always  gave  himself  at  dinner  to  those 
who  used  to  meet  together  at  that  hour,  and  in 
such  places  as  was  mutually  agreed  between  them  j 
where  they  rajoyed  themse&es  mth  wonderfiil 
delight  and  pubhc  rcputaticm,  for  the  innocanM^ 
and  ehaipness,  and  learning  of  tbdr  conver«Rtion.,f 
For  he  would  never  suffer  nimaelf  to  be  dqiriTe4 
of  some  hours  (which  commonly  he  borrowed 
from  the  night)  to  refreah  himself  with  poUts 
learning,  in  which  he  still  made  some  pnwress. 
The  a£^ooQ8  he  entirely  dedicated  to  the  du^ 
nesa  of  his  profession,  taking  instructiona  and  the 
like ;  and  very  rarely  supped  except  he  was  called 
out  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  spared  him  the 
more,  becMise  he  always  complied  with  those 
summons ;  otherwise  he  never  supped  for  many 
years,  (before  the  troubles  brought  in  that  cus- 
tom,) both  for  the  gaining  that  time  for  himself, 
and  that  he  might  rise  early  in  the  morning 
according  to  his  custom,  and  which  be  would  say, 
he  could  never  do  wheo  he  aiqmed.  The  tu»> 
tions  he  gave  whdly  to  his  study  and  ooimnB^ 
tion,  never  going  out  of  London  in  those  sessoni^ 
except  for  two  months  in  the  summer,  which  ba 
spent  at  his  own  house  in  the  country,  with  great 
cheerfulneaa  amongst  his  friends,  who  then  r^ 
sorted  to  him  in  gc»d  numbers. 

He  never  did  nde  any  countiy  drcoits  with  the 
judges,  which  he  of^n  repented  afrerwards,  say- 
ing, that  besides  the  knowing  the  s^try,  and 
people,  and  manners  of  England,  (which  is  best 
attameid  that  way,)  there  is  every  good  and  neces- 
sary part  of  the  learning  in  the  law,  which  is  not 
so  easily  got  any  other  way,  as  in  riding  those 
circuits;  which  as  it  seems  to  have  much  of 
drudgery,  so  is  accompanied  with  much  {deasnre 
as  wul  as  profit ;  and  it  may  be,  the  long  lives 
men  of  that  profession  (for  the  lawyers  usually 
Uve  to  more  years  than  any  other  proiession)  may 
very  reasonably  he  imputed  to  the  exercise  th^ 
give  themselves  by  their  circuits,  as  well  aa  to  their 
other  acts  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  And  as 
he  had  denied  himself  that  satisfaction,  purely,  to 
have  that  time  to  himself  for  other  deligW,  so  be 
did  resolve,  if  the  confusion  of  the  time  h&d  not 
surprised  him,  for  three  or  four  vears  (longer  be 
did  not  intend)  to  have  improvea  lumaelf  by  the 
experience  of  those  journeys. 

He  was  ofren  heard  to  say,  that,  "  next  the  im- 
"  mediate  blessing  and  providence  of  God  Al- 
"  mighty,  which  nad  preserved  him  throughout 
"  the  whole  course  of  bis  life,  (less  strict  tHan  it 
"  ought  to  have  been,^  from  many  dangers  and 
"  di»dvantages,  in  which  many  other  young  men 
"  wrae  lost ;  he  owed  all  the  little  be  knew,  ssd 
"  tlw  little  good  that  was  m  bim,  to  the  friend- 
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"  »hxfm  and  convemtioa  he  bad  still  been  used 
**  to,  of  the  most  excellent  men  in  their  several 
'*  laadB  that  lived  in  that  age ;  by  whose  learning, 
"  and  iafonnation,  and  instruction,  he  formed  his 
**  itndieB,  and  mended  bis  understanding ;  and 
*•  by  wbMe  gentlmess  and  sweetness  of  behaviour, 
"  and  justice,  and  virtue,  and  example,  be  form^ 
'*  lui  manoara,  subdued  that  pride,  and  auppresaed 
"  that  heat  ami  pasaion  he  waa  mtorally  inclined 

to  be  transported  with."  And  he  never  took 
more  {Measure  in  any  thing,  than  in  frequently 
mentioning  and  naming  those  persons,  who  were 
tlien  his  friends,  or  of  ms  moat  familiar  conversa- 
tion, and  in  remembering  their  particular  virtues 
and  focultiee ;  and  used  often  to  say,  "  that  he 
*•  never  was  bo  proud,  or  thought  himself  so  good 
*•  a  man,  as  when  be  waa  the  worst  man  in  the 
**  Mimpany all  his  Mends  and  companions 
bdng  in  their  quality,  in  thdr  fortunes,  at  least 
in  their  feculties  and  endowments  of  mind,  very 
mnch  Us  superiors :  and  he  always  charged  his 
ofaildmi  to  n^w  his  example  in  that  point,  in 
makii^  Huir  MendBhipa  and  eouTersation ;  pr&- 
teating,  that  in  the  vrbOB  eourae  of  hia  fife  he 
never  knew  one  man,  tii  what  condition  soever, 
arrive  to  anv  degree  of  reputation  in  ^  world, 
who  made  cmnce  or  ddigbted  in  the  company  or 
conversation  of  tbos^  who  in  their  qualities  were 
inferior.or  in  their  parts  not  much  superior  to  them. 

Whilst  he  was  only  a  student  of  the  law,  and 
stood  at  gaze,  and  irresolute  what  course  of  life  to 
take,  his  chief  acquaintance  were  Ben  Johnson, 
John  Selden,  Charles  Cotton,  John  Vaughan,  sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Thomas  May,  and  Thomas  Carew, 
and  some  others  of  eminent  faculties  in  their 
several  ways.  Ben  Johnson's  name  can  never  be 
fefgotten,  having  by  hu  verv  good  learning,  and 
die  sovoity  of  hu  nature  and  manners,  very  much 
nformedtlMBtage;  and  indeed  tiie  English  poetry 
itaelf.  Hia  natwal  advantages  were,  judgment  to 
order  and  govern  fency,  rather  thui  exceaa  of 
liuiey,  his  productiona  being  slow  and  upon  delt- 
beraaMi,  yet  then  abounding  with  great  mt  and 
fimcy,  and  will  live  accordingly ;  and  snrely  as  he 
did  exceedini^y  exalt  the  English  language  in 
eloquence,  propriety,  and  masculine  expressions, 
so  he  was  the  beat  judge  of,  and  fittest  to  prescribe 
rales  to  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man,  who  had 
lived  with,  or  before  him,  or  since :  if  Mr.  Cowley 
had  not  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men,  with  that 
modesty  yet,  to  ascribe  much  of  this  to  the  exam- 
]>le  and  learning  of  Ben  Johnson.  His  conversa- 
tion was  very  good,  and  with  the  men  of  most 
note ;  and  he  had  for  many  years  an  extraordinaiy 
kindneaa  Sot  Mr.  Hyde,  tall  he  found  he  betook 
himself  to  bnones^  which  he  beUeved  ought  nevn" 
to  be  preferred  before  his  company.  He  lived  to 
be  very  tAd,  and  till  the  palsy  made  a  deep  impres- 
non  npon  his  body  and  his  mind. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  person  whom  no  character 
can  flatter,  or  transmit  in  any  expressions  equal  to 
his  merit  and  virtue.  He  was  of  so  stopendous 
learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,  (as  may 
appear  m  his  excellent  and  transcendent  writings,) 
that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  en- 
tirely conversant  amongst  books,  and  had  never 
spent  an  hour  but  in  readi^  and  writing ;  yet  his 
humani^,  courtesy,  and  a&bility  was  such,  that 
he  woula  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in 
tbe  best  courts,  but  that  nis  good  nature,  charity, 
and  dalif^t  in  doing  good,  and  in  communic^g 
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aH  he  knew,  exceeded  that  bree^ng.  Hia  style 
in  all  his  writings  seems  harsh  and  sometimes  ob- 
scure ;  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abstruse  subjects  of  which  he  commonly  treated, 
out  of  the  paths  trod  by  other  men ;  but  to  a  little 
undervaluing  the  beaiUy  of  a  style,  and  too  much 
propensity  to  the  language  of  antiquity ;  but  in 
his  conversation  he  waa  the  most  clear  aiscourser, 
and  had  the  beat  fecnlty  of  making  hard  things 
easy,  and  presenting  them  to  the  understanding, 
of  any  man  that  bath  been  known.  Mr.  Hyde 
waa  wont  to  say,  that  he  valued  himscU  upon 
nothing  more  than  upon  having  had  Mr.  Sdden*a 
acquaintance  from  the  time  he  was  very  young; 
ana  held  it  with  great  delight  as  long  as  they  were 
suffered  to  continue  tt^etber  in  London ;  and  he 
was  very  much  troubled  always  when  he  heard 
him  blamed,  censured,  and  reproached,  for  staying 
in  London,  and  in  the  parliament,  after  they  were 
in  rebellion,  and  in  the  worst  times,  which  nis  age 
obliged  him  to  do;  and  how  wicked  soever  me 
actions  were  wluch  were  every  day  done,  he  waa 
confident  he  had  not  giron  ms  consent  to  them ; 
bnt  would  have  lundored  them  if  he  oould  with 
hia  own  aafety,  to  wluch  he  was  alwaya  oiough 
indulgmt.  If  he  had  acme  infinnitiea  vidi  otwr 
men,  tbey  were  wdghed  down  with  wonderfnl  and 
prodigious  abilities  and  excellencies  in  die  other 
scale. 

Charles  Cotton  was  a  gentleman  born  to  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  so  qualified  in  bis  person  and 
education,  that  for  many  years  he  continued  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  town,  in  the  esteem  of 
^ose  who  had  been  best  bred.  His  natural  parts 
were  very  great,  bis  wit  flowing  in  all  the  parts  of 
conversation ;  the  superstracture  of  leammg  not 
raised  to  a  considerable  height;  buthavingpaased 
some  years  in  Cambridf^e,  and  then  in  France, 
and  conversing  always  with  learned  men,  his  ex- 
pressions were  ever  tvoper  and  mgnificant,  and 
gave  great  lustre  to  hn  macourse  upon  any  argu- 
ment ;  ao  tiiat  he  was  thought  by  those  who  were 
not  intimate  with  him,  to  have  been  much  better 
acquainted  with  books  than  he  was.  He  had  all 
those  (qualities  which  in  youth  raise  men  to  the 
reputation  of  being  fine  gentlemen ;  such  a  plea- 
santness and  gayety  of  humour,  such  a  sweetness 
and  gentieneas  of  nature,  and  such  a  civility  and 
deligatfulness  in  conversation,  that  no  man  in  the 
court,  or  out  of  it,  appeared  a  more  accomplished 
person;  all  these  extraordinary  qualifications  bemg 
supported  by  as  extraordinary  a  clearness  of  cou- 
rage and  fearlessness  of  spint,  of  which  he  gave 
too  often  manifestation.  Some  unh^py  suits  in 
law,  and  waste  <^  his  fortune  in  those  smta,  made 
aome  impreasion  npon  hia  mind;  wbidi  being 
improved  by  domes^e  afflictiona;  and  thoae  in.- 
diugencea  to  bimaelf  which  natundly  attend  those 
aiSictions,  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced  than 
his  youth  bad  been;  ana  gave  bis  best  hiends 
cause  to  have  wished  that  he  had  not  lived  so  lon^. 

John  Vaughan  was  then  a  student  of  the  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  at  that  time  indulged  more 
to  the  politer  learning ;  and  was  in  truth  a  man 
of  great  parts  of  nature,  and  very  well  adorned  by 
arts  and  books,  and  so  much  cherished  by  Mr. 
Selden,  that  he  ^rew  to  be  of  entire  trust  and 
friendship  with  bim,  and  to  that  owed  the  best 
part  of  his  reputation :  for  he  was  of  so  magiste- 
rial and  supercilious  a  humour,  so  proud  and  in- 
solent a  behaviour,  tluit  all  Mr.  Selden's  instruc- 
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tioiu,  and  tuthori^,  and  example,  could  not  file 
off  that  nnigluiflSB  of  his  nature  so  la  to  make 
him  very  grateful.  He  looked  moat  into  those 
parte  of  the  law  which  diepoBed  him  to  least  re- 
verence to  the  crown,  and  most  to  popular  autho- 
rity; yet  without  inclirtation  to  any  change  in 
government;  and  therefore,  before  the  be^ning 
of  the  civil  war,  and  when  he  clearly  discmied  the 
approaches  to  it  in  parliament,  ^of  which  he  was  a 
member,)  he  withdrew  himBelf  mto  the  fastnesses 
of  his  own  coimtry,  North  Wales,  where  he  en- 
joyed a  secure,  and  as  near  an  innocent  life,  as  the 
iQiquityof  that  time  would  permit ;  and  when  the 
kii^  [Charles  the  Second]  returned,  he  appeared 
under  the  character  of  a  man  who  had  preserved 
his  loyalty  entire,  and  was  esteemed  accordingly 
by  all  that  par^. 

His  friend  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  then  become 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  renewed  his  old 
kindness  and  friendship  towards  him,  and  was 
desirous  to  gratify  him  all  the  ways  he  could,  and 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  put  on  his  gown  again, 
and  take  upon  him  the  onice  of  a  judge;  hut  he 
excused  himself  upon  his  long  (fiscontinuance, 
(having  not  worn  hie  gown,  and  wholly  discon- 
tinued the  profession  from  the  year  1640,  full 
twenty  years,)  and  upon  his  age,  and  expressly 
refused  to  receive  any  promotion ;  but  continued 
all  the  professions  of  respect  and  gratitude  ima- 
ginable to  the  chancellor,  till  it  was  in  his  power 
to  manifest  the  contrary,  to  his  prejudice,  which 
he  did  inth  circumstances  very  uncommendable. 

Sir  Kendm  Digby  was  a  person  very  eminent 
and  notorious  throughout  the  whole  course  of  hii 
life,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  of  an  ancient 
fam'dy  and  noble  extraction ;  and  inherited  a  &ir 
and  plentiful  fortime,  notwithstanding  the  attain- 
der of  his  fitther.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  and  presence,  which  drew  the 
eyes  of  all  men  upon  him,  which  were  more  fixed 
by  a  wonderful  graceful  behaviour,  a  flowing 
courtesy  and  civihty,  and  such  a  volubility  of 
language,  as  surprised  and  delighted ;  and  though 
in  another  man  it  might  have  appeared  to  have 
somewhat  of  affectation,  it  was  marvellous  grace- 
ful in  him,  and  seemed  natural  to  his  size,  and 
mould  of  his  person,  to  the  gravity  of  his  motion, 
and  the  tune  of  his  voice  and  delivery.  He  had 
a  &ir  reputation  in  arms,  of  which  ne  gave  an 
earl^  testunony  in  his  vonth,  in  some  encounters 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  ana  afterwards  in  an  action  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  where  he  had  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  set  out  at  lus  own 
chaii^e  under  the  king's  commission ;  with  which, 
upon  an  injury  m^ved,  or  apprehended  from  the 
Venetians,  he  encountered  their  whole  fieet,  killed 
many  of  their  men,  and  sunk  one  of  their  galleas- 
ses; which  in  that  drowsy  and  unactive  time,  was 
looked  upon  with  a  general  estimation,  though 
the  crown  disavowed  it.  In  a  word,  he  had  all 
the  advantages  that  nature,  and  art,  and  an  excel- 
lent education  could  give  him;  which,  with  a 
great  confidence  and  preeentness  of  mind,  buoyed 
him  up  against  all  those  prejudices  and  disadvan- 
taces,  ( [as]  the  attainder  and  execution  of  his 
f^er,  for  a  crime  of  the  highest  nature ;  hii  own 
marriage  with  a  lady,  though  <tf  an  extnordinary 
beauty,  of  as  extraordinary  a  fame;  his  chan^png 
and  rechan^fing  his  religion ;  and  some  personal 
vices  and  licenses  in  his  life,)  which  would  have 
suppressed  and  sunk  any  other  man,  but  never 


donded  or  eclipsed  him,  from  appearing  in  the 
best  idaoBS,  and  tiie  beat  company,  and  with  the 
best  estimation  and  satisfaction. 

Thomas  May  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  fathw,  a 
knight,  and  bom  to  a  fortune,  if  lus  father  had 
not  spent  it;  so  that  he  had  onlv  an  annuity  left 
him,  not  pnniortionable  to  a  liberal  education: 
vet  since  his  fortune  could  not  r^se  his  mind,  he 
brought  hia  mind  down  to  his  fortune)  by  a  ^reat 
modesty  and  humility  in  his  nature,  which  was 
not  affected,  but  very  well  became  an  imperfection 
in  hia  speech,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to 
tum,  and  kept  him  from  enteiing  npon  any  dis- 
course  but  in  the  company  of  ms  vary  friends. 
His  parts  of  nature  and  art  were  very  good,  as 
appears  by  his  translation  of  Lucan,  (none  of  the 
easiest  work  of  that  kind,)  and  more  by  lus  sup- 
plement to  Lucan,  wtuch  being  entirely  his  own, 
for  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the  language,  may 
be  wdl  looked  upon  as  one  <tf  the  brat  SramaSaa 
poems  in  the  English  language.  He  mit  sonie 
other  commendable  pieces,  of  ue  reign  of  some  of 
our  kings.  He  was  cherished  by  many  persons 
of  honour,  and  very  acceptable  in  all  places ;  yet, 
(to  shew  that  pride  and  envy  have  then:  influences 
upon  the  narrowest  minds,  and  which  have  the 
greatest  semblance  of  humility,)  though  he  had 
received  much  countenance,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable donative  from  the  king,  upon  lus  ma- 

i'esty's  refusing  to  give  him  a  smul  pension,  which 
le  had  designed  and  promised  to  another  yer^  in- 
genious person,  whose  onalities  he  dumght  inttrior 
to  his  own,  he  fell  from  ms  duty,  and  all  nis  former 
friends,  and  prostitated  himself  to  the  vile  ofliee 
of  celebrtfing  the  infiuions  acts  of  Choee  who  were 
in  rebellion  against  the  king;  which  he  did  so 
meanly,  that  he  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  lost  his 
wits,  when  he  left  his  hmesty;  and  so  shortly 
after  died  miserable  and  neglected,  and  deeerres 
to  be  foi^tten. 

Thomas  Carew  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good 
family,  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  had  spent  many 
years  of  his  youth  in  France  and  Italy ;  and  re- 
turning from  travel,  followed  the  court;  which 
the  modesty  of  that  time  disposed  men  to  do  some 
time,  before  they  pretended  to  be  of  it ;  and  he 
was  very  much  esteemed  bv  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  court,  and  well  looked  upon  by  the 
king  himself,  some  ^ean  before  he  could  obtuo 
to  M  sewer  to  the  king;  and  when  dw  kin^  cmi- 
ferred  that  honour  npon  him.  U  was  not  without 
the  even  of  the  whole  Scotch  nation,  iduch 
unitedthemselves  in  recommending  another  gm- 
tleman  to  the  place :  of  so  great  value  were  moae 
rehuions  held  in  that  age,  when  majesty  was  be- 
held with  the  reverence  it  ought  to  be.  He  was 
a  person  of  a  pleasant  and  facetious  wit,  and  made 
many  poems,  (especially  in  the  amorous  way,) 
which  for  the  sharpness  of  the  fancy,  and  the 
elegancy  of  the  language  in  which  that  fancy  was 
spread,  were  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
of  that  time :  but  his  glory  was,  that  after  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  spent  with  less  severity  or  exact- 
ness than  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license^  and  with  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  Chiiatianity,  that  his  beat 
friends  could  desire. 

Among  these  persons  Mr.  Hyde's  usual  time  of 
conversation  was  spent,  till  he  grew  more  retired 
to  lus  more  serious  stui&s,  and  never  diecontBmed 
his  acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  though  he. 
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•pent  less  time  in  their  company ;  only  upon  Mr. 
»sl(kn  he  looked  with  so  much  affection  and  re- 
verence, that  he  elvmys  thought  himself  best  when 
he  waa  with  him  :  but  he  l^d  then  another  con- 
junction and  communication  that  he  took  so  much 
delight  in,  that  he  embraced  it  in  the  time  (tf  Us 
greatest  bunness  and  practice,  and  would  suffer 
no  other  pcetence  or  oDligation  to  wUhdraw  him 
from  tint  fiumhaiitjr  and  frimdahip;  and  took 
frequent  occaamu  to  meirtion  tluir  names  with 
gr^  pleasnre ;  bong  often  heard  to  si^,  "that  if 
"  he  lud  any  thing  good  in  him,  in  his  humour, 
**  or  in  hia  manners,  he  owed  it  to  the  example, 
"and  the  information  he  had  received  in,  and 
"  from  that  company,  with  most  of  whom  \u  had 
"  an  entire  frMndship."  And  they  were  in  truth, 
in  thor  sereral  qnalifications,  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  eminence,  before  they  attained  the  great 
preferments  many  of  them  lived  to  enjoy.  The 
personB  were,  sir  Ludus  Carey,  eldest  son  to  the 
lord  viscount  Falkland,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland; 
MT  Frauds  Wenman  of  Oxforasmre ;  Sidney 
Goddpbin  of  Godolphin  in  Cornwall ;  Edmund 
Waller  of  Beaconsfield;  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon; 
Dr.  George  Mori^;  Dr.  JohnBarlea;  Mr.  John 
Halea  of  £ton;  and  Mr.W9fiam  Chillingworth. 

With  nr  Lodiu  Carey  he  had  a  most  entire 
fiiendahip  without  reserve,  from  his  age  of  twenty 
yean  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  near  twenty  years 
after:  upon  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  en- 
large when  we  come  to  apeak  of  that  time,  and 
oft^  before,  and  therefore  we  shall  aay  no  more 
of  him  in  this  place,  than  to  shew  his  condition 
and  qualifications,  which  were  the  first  ingredients- 
into  that  friendship,  which  was  rfterwards  culti- 
vated and  improved  by  a  constx^it  conversation 
and  familiarity,  and  by  many  '  accidents  which 
contributed  thereto.  He  had  the  advantiu^  of  a 
noble  extraction,  and  of  being  bom  his  n.tiier's 
eldest  son,  when  there  was  a  greater  fortune  in 
pnwpect  to  be  inherited,  (beriwe  what  he  might 
reaaonablT  expect  by  lua  mother,)  than  came  after- 
wards to  nil  poeseanoD.  His  education  was  equal 
to  bis  birth,  at  least  in  the  care,  if  not  in  the  cli- 
mate ;  for  his  father  bdi^  deputy  of  Ireland,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age  fit  to  be  sent  abroad,  his  breed- 
ing was  in  the  court,  and  in  the  university  of 
Dublin ;  but  under  the  care,  vigilance,  and  direc- 
tion of  such  governors  and  tutors,  tiiat  he  learned 
all  those  exercises  and  languages,  better  than  most 
men  do  in  more  celebrated  places ;  insomuch  as 
when  he  came  into  England,  which  was  when  he 
was  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  was  not 
only  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  had  read  all 
the  poets,  and  other  of  the  best  authors  with 
notable  judgment  for  that  age,  but  he  understood, 
and  spake»  and  writ  Aen^  ai  if  he  had  spent 
muy  vears  in  France. 

He  nad  anodwr  advantage,  wUch  was  a  great 
ornament  to  tbe  rest,  that  was,  a  good,  a  plentiful 
estate,  of  which  he  had  the  early  possession.  His 
mother  was  the  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  the  lord 
chief  baron  Tanfield,  who  having  ^ven  a  fair  por- 
tion with  his  daughter  in  marriaffe,  had  kept  him- 
oflJf  free  to  dispose  of  his  land,  and  his  other 
estate,  in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  fit ; 
and  he  settled  it  in  such  manner  upon  hia  grand- 
son sir  Luciua  Carey,  without  taking  notice  of  his 
father,  or  mother,  that  upon  his  grandmother's 
death,  which  fell  out  about  the  time  that  he  was 
nineteen  yean  of  age,  all  the  land,  with  two  excel- 


lent houses  excellently  furnished,  (worth  above 
30ooJ.  per  annum,)  in  a  most  pleasant  country, 
and  the  two  most  pleasant  places  in  that  country, 
with  a  very  plentiful  personal  estate,  fell  into  his 
hands  and  possession,  and  to  his  entire  disposal. 

With  these  advantutes,  he  had  one  great  disad- 
vantage (which  in  the  first  entrance  into  the  world 
is  attended  with  too  miuh  prejudice)  in  his  perwn 
and  presence,  which  was  m  no  degree  attractive 
or  promiuDg.  His  statore  waa  low,  and  emaller 
than  most  men;  hie  motion  not  graceful;  and  hia 
aspect  so  for  from  inviting,  that  it  had  somewhat 
in  it  of  simplicity;  and  his  voice  the  worst  of  the 
three,  and  ao  untuned,  that  instead  of  reconciling, 
it  offended  the  ear,  ao  that  nobody  would  have 
expected  music  from  that  tongue;  and  sure  no 
man  was  less  beholden  to  nature  for  its  recom- 
mendation into  the  world:  hut  then  no  man 
sooner  or  more  disappointed  this  general  and 
customary  prejudice ;  that  littie  person  and  small 
stature  was  qmckly  found  to  contain  a  great  heart, 
a  courage  so  keen,  and  a  nature  ao  fearless, 
thttt  no  composition  of  the  strongest  hmba,  and 
most  harmonious  and  proportionea  {veaence  and 
straigth,  ever  more  disposed  any  man  to  the 
greatest  enterprise;  it  bemg his  greatest  weakneaa 
to  be  too  solicitous  for  such  adventures :  and  that 
untuned  tongue  and  voice  easily  discovered  itsdf* 
to  be  supplied  and  governed  bv  a  mind  and  un- 
derstanmng  so  excellent,  that  tne  wit  and  weight 
of  all  he  said  carried  another  kind  of  lustre  and 
admiration  in  it,  and  even  another  kind  of  accept- 
ation from  the  persons  present,  than  any  orna- 
ment of  delivery  could  reasonablT  promiae  itself, 
or  is  uBuaUy  attended  with;  and  his  dispodtion 
and  nature  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  so  much  de* 
lighted  in  courtesy,  kindness,  and  generosity,  that 
aU  mankind  could  not  but  admire  and  love  him. 

In  a  short  time  after  he  had  possession  of  the 
estate  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  and  befora  he 
was  of  age,  he  committed  a  fruit  against  hie  frtber, 
in  marrying  a  young  lady,  whom  he  peisionatehr 
loved,  without  any  considerable  portion,  which 
exceedingly  offended  him;  and  di8app(nnted  all 
bis  reasonable  hopes  and  expectation  ol  redeem- 
ing and  repairing  his  own  broken  fortune,  and 
desperate  hopes  in  court,  by  some  advantageoua 
marriage  of  nis  son ;  about  which  he  had  then 
some  probable  trea^.  Sir  Lucins  Carey  was  very 
conscious  to  himseli  of  his  offence  and  transgres- 
sion, and  the  consequence  of  it,  which  though  he 
could  not  repent,  having  married  a  lady  of  a  most 
extraordinary  wit  and  judgment,  and  of  the  most 
signal  virtue  and  exemplary  life,  that  the  age  pro- 
duced, and  who  brought  bun  many  hopeful  chil- 
dren, in  which  he  took  great  delight ;  yet  he  con- 
fessed it,  with  the  moat  nncere  smd  duttfiil  nmfi* 
cations  to  his  father  Cor  his  pardon  that  coiua  be 
made;  and  in  order  to  the  ^judice  he  had 
broi^t  upon  his  fortune,  by  bnnging  no  portion 
to  him,  he  offered  to  repair  it,  by  resigning  his 
whole  estate  to  his  disposal,  and  to  rdy  wholly 
upon  his  kindness  for  his  own  muntenance  and' 
support;  and  to  that  pnrpoae,fae  had  caused  con- 
veyances to  be  drawn  by  council,  which  he  brought 
ready  engrossed  to  his  fiUher,  and  was  willing  to 
seal  and  execute  them,  that  they  might  be  vafid : 
but  his  father's  paauon  and  indignation  so  far 
transported  him,  (though  he  was  a  gentieman  of 
excellent  parts^that  he  refused  any  reconciliation, 
and  ngected  all  theoffen  that  were  made  him  of 
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the  Mtato ;  so  tbat  his  eon  remained  still  in  the 
poweigicmof  hie  estate  apfaiart  hit  will}  forwhich 
ne  fonnd  ((mt  reason  afkenrazds  to  rgmce :  but 
he  waa  for  the  present  go  much  afflicted  with  his 
bthei^fl  dindearar^  that  he  tcanaported  himself 
and  hia  infe  into  Holland,  resolving  to  bny  some 
military  command,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
hia  lifis  in  that  profession :  but  bong  disappointed 
in  the  tmtjr  he  expected,  and  finding  no  oppor- 
tnnitr  to  accommodate  himself  with  such  a  com- 
mand, he  returned  again  into  England ;  resolving 
to  retire  to  a  country  life,  and  to  hia  books ;  that 
since  he  was  not  like  to  improve  himaelf  in  anna, 
he  might  advance  in  letters. 

In  Uiia  resolution  be  waa  so  severe,  (as  he  was 
ahrays  naturally  very  intent  upon  what  he  waa  in- 
clined to,)  that  he  declared,  he  would  not  see 
London  in  many  yeors^  which  was  the  place  he 
loved  of  all  the  wwld ;  and  that  in  his  studies,  he 
would  first  apply  hinudf  to  the  Greek,  and  pur- 
me  it  without  intermission,  till  he  should  attain 
to  the  fall  nndostanding  oif  that  tongue :  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  credited,  what  indos^  he  used, 
and  what  success  attended  that  industry:  for 
though  his  father's  death,  by  an  unhappy  accident, 
made  hia  repair  to  London  absolutely  neceasaiy, 
in  fewer  years,  than  he  bad  propoeed  for  his  ab- 
sence ;  yet  he  bad  first  made  himself  master  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  (in  the  Latin  he  waa  very  well 
versed  before,)  and  had  read  not  only  all  the 
Greek  hiatoriaDS,  but  Homer  likewise,  and  such 
of  the  poets  as  were  worthy  to  be  perused. 

Though  hu  fother'a  death  brought  no  other 
conveiiieiu»tohim,bntatitle  toredwm  an  estate, 
mortaaged  fur  aa  much  aa  it  waa  worth,  and  for 
whicfi  OB  waa  compelled  to  sell  a  finer  neat  of  hn 
own;  yet  it  impoaed  a  harden  upon  him,  the 
titk  ofa  viscount,  and  an  tnereaae  of  expoia^  m 
which  be  was  not  in  hia  nature  too  provident  or 
TBstiwned;  having  naturally  each  a  generosity 
and  boun^  in  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  his 
estate  in  trust,  for  all  worthy  persons,  who  stood 
in  want  of  supplies  and  encouragement,  as  Ben 
Johnson,  and  many  others  of  that  time,  whose 
fbrtones  required,  and  whose  spirits  made  them 
superior  to,  ordinary  obligations ;  which  yet  they 
were  contraited  to  receive  from  him,  because  hia 
bounties  wwe  so  generously  distributed,  and  so 
much  without  vanity  and  ostentation,  that,  except 
from  those  few  persons  from  whom  he  sometimes 
noemd  tiie  dmacters  of  fit  objects  for  his  beii»* 
fits,  or  whom  he  intrusted,  for  the  more  secret 
deriving  timn  to  them,  he  £d  all  he  could,  that 
the  persons  themsdves  who  recoved  them  should 
not  know  from  what  fountain  ikef  flowed  ;  and 
when  that  could  not  be  concealed,  he  sustained 
any  acknowledgment  from  the  persons  obliged 
with  so  much  trouble  and  bashAilness,  that  they 
might  well  perceive,  that  he  was  even  ashamed  cn 
the  little  he  bad  given,  and  to  reedrie  ao  large  a 
recompense  for  it. 

Aa  soon  as  he  bad  finished  all  those  transac- 
tions, which  the  death  of  bis  father  had  made 
necessary  to  be  done,  he  retired  again  to  hia  coun- 
try hie,  and  to  his  severe  course  of  study,  which 
was  very  deUgbtfiil  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  it:  but  be  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  never 
found  reluctancy  in  any  Uiing  he  resolved  to  do, 
bnt  in  hia  qnittmg  London,  and  departing  from 
the  conversation  <u  those  he  enjoyed  there ;  which 
was  in  some  degree  preserved  and  contiiuied  by 


frequent  letters,  and  often  virits,  which  were  made 
by  nis  fiiends  from  thence,  irtdlst  he  continued 
wedded  to  the  country;  and  wluchweresograte- 
ful  to  him,  that  diuing  their  stay  with  him,  he 
lookeduponno  book,except  their  very  conversation 
made  an  appeal  to  some  book;  andfrolyhiairiKde 
conversation  was  one  continued 
phicwn,  or  convmun  tkeolofficumf  enlivened  and  re- 
freshed with  all  the  focetiouaneas  of  wit,  and  good 
humour,  and  pleasantness  of  disconrae,  which  made 
the  gravity  of  the  argument  itself  (whatever  it  was) 
vtry  delectable.  His  house  wnere  he  usually 
resided,  (Tew,  or  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,)  being 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  univnrsity,  looked 
like  the  university  itself,  by  the  commny  that  was 
always  found  tbere.  There  were  Dr.  Shridon, 
Dr.  Morley,  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Earlea,  Mr. 
Chilhngworth,  and  indeed  dl  men  oi  eminent 
parts  and  focnlties  in  Oxford,  besides  those  who 
resorted  UiUher  from  Londm;  who  all  foond 
their  lodnngs  there,  aa  ready  as  in  the  edleges ; 
nor  did  uie  lord  of  the  house  know  of  thi^  com- 
ing or  going,  nor  who  were  in  his  honse,  till  he 
came  to  dinner,  or  su|^»er,  where  aU  still  met; 
otherwise,  there  was  no  troublesome  ceremony  or 
constraint,  to  forbid  men  to  come  to  the  boose,  or 
to  make  them  weary  of  staying  thm;  so  tiiat 
many  came  thither  to  studr  in  a  better  air,  finding 
all  the  books  they  could  aesire  in  bis  hbnuy,  and 
tdl  the  persons  together,  whose  company  they 
could  wish,  and  not  find  in  any  other  society. 
Here  Mr.  Cbillingworth  wrote,  and  ftmned,  and 
modelled,  bis  ex^llent  book  against  the  learned 
Jesuit  Mr.  Nott,  after  frequent  debates  upon  the 
most  important  particrulara;  in  many  (rf  which,  he 
soffiffed  nimself  to  be  overrofed  by  the  jndgaunt 
of  hia  frtends,  though  in  otlwrs  he  still  ufamdto 
his  own  foncy,  which  was  sceptical  enongfa,  even 
in  the  highest  points. 

In  this  happy  and  deliehtfol  conversation  and 
restraint,  he  remained  in  ue  country  many  years; 
and  until  he  had  made  so  prodigious  a  progreaa  in 
learning,  that  there  were  very  tew  cIbmIc  authors 
in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue,  that  he  bad  not 
read  with  great  exactness.  He  had  read  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  &thers;  all  the  most  allowed 
and  authentic  ecclesiastical  writers;  and  all  the 
conncils,  with  wonderful  care  and  observation; 
for  in  religion  he  thought  too  carefol  and  too 
curious  an  inquiry  could  not  be  made,  amongst 
those,  whose  purity  was  not  questioned,  andwhoae 
autbcffity  was  constantly  and  cmifidentiy  nrged, 
by  men  wlm  were  furthest  from  bong  of  one  imnd 
amongst  themsehres;  and  for  the  mutual  snpport 
of  theu*  several  opinions,  in  irinch  tb^  most  con- 
tradicted each  other ;  and  in  all  those  controver' 
sies,  he  had  ao  dispassioned  a  consideration,  such 
a  candour  in  bis  nature,  and  so  profound  a  charitv 
in  his  conaaence,  that  in  those  points,  in  wfaica 
he  waa  in  bis  own  judgment  most  clear,  he  nevn* 
thought  the  worse,  or  m  any  degree  declined  the 
fomiliarity,  of  those  who  were  of  another  mind ; 
wluch,  without  ijueetion,  is  an  excellent  temper 
for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  Christi- 
anity. With  these  great  advantages  of  industry, 
he  bad  a  memory  retentive  of  all  that  he  had  ever 
read,  and  an  understanding  and  judgment  to  i^y 
it  seasonably  andnipositely,  with  the  moatdextmty 
and  address,  and  the  least  pedantry  and  affectation, 
that  ever  man,  who  knew  so  mucn,  was  poesesaed 
witl^  of  what  quality  soever.   It  is  not  a  trivial 
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endeoce  of  his  leanunff,  hit  wit»  and  bis  candour, 
thatmavbe  found  in  tmtt  discoune  of  hu.  af^auut 
the  infoUibUity  of  tbe  church  of  Rtmie^  publiabed 
since  bis  death,  and  from  a  copy  under  his  own 
hand,  though  not  prepared  ana  digeated  by  him 
for  the  press,  and  to  which  be  woud  have  given 
some  caatigationB. 

Bat  all  hie  parts,  abilities,  and  fecnlties,  by  art 
and  industry,  were  not  to  be  valued,  or  mentioned, 
in  comperiiwn  of  bis  most  accomplished  mind  and 
manners :  his  gentleneea  and  aflability  was  so 
tranecendeut  and  obliging,  that  it  drew  reverence, 
and  some  kind  of  complknee)  from  the  roogbest, 
and  most  unpoUshed,  and  atabbtRn  confltitntions ; 
and  made  them  of  aooAher  temper  in  debate  in 
hifl  preaence,  than  they  were  in  trther  places.  He 
was  in  bis  nature  so  severe  a  lover  of  justice,  and 
so  precise  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  was  supetior  to 
all  possible  temptationa  ftur  the  violation  of  either; 
indeed  so  ri^d  an  exacter  of  perfection,  in  all 
those  things  which  seemed  but  to  brarder  upon 
either  of  them,  and  by  the  common  practice  of 
men  were  not  thought  to  border  upon  utber,  that 
many  who  knew  him  very  well,  and  loved  and 
admired  his  virtue,  (as  all  who  did  know  him  must 
love  and  admire  it^)  did  believe,  that  he  was  of  a 
temper  and  composition  fitter  to  live  in  republica 
Plattmit,  than  mfcece  Romuli but  this  rigidness 
was  only  ezerdsed  towards  himself;  towards  his 
friend'a  infinnitiea  no  man  waa  more  indulgent. 
In  his  convereation,  wUcb  waa  the  moat  cheerful 
and  pleasant  that  can  be  imanned,  though  be  was 
youiw,  (for  all  I  have  yet  spoken  of  him  doth  not 
exceed  his  age  of  twanty-five  or  twenty-six  years, 
what  progress  he  made  afterwards  will  be  men- 
tioned in  Its  proper  season  in  this  discourse,)  and 
of  great  gayatv  in  his  humour,  with  a  flowing  de- 
lightfulness  of  language,  be  had  so  chaste  a  tongue 
and  ear,  that  there  was  never  known  a  pro£ane  or 
loose  word  to  fall  from  him,  nor  in  truth  in  bis 
company ;  the  integrity,  and  cleanliness  of  the  wit 
of  that  time,  not  exercising  itself  in  that  license, 
before  persons  for  whom  they  had  any  esteem. 

Sir  rands  Wenman  would  not  look  upon  him- 
aalf  under  any  other  character,  than  that  of  a 
couidrrgaitleman;  though  no  man  of  his  quality 
in  Engumd  waa  mon  eateemed  in  court.  He  was 
q{  a  luUe  extraction,  and  of  an  ancient  &mily  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent estate;  but  his  reputation  of  wisdom  and 
mt^pity  gave  him  an  interest  and  credit  in  that 
country  much  above  hia  fortune;  and  no  man  had 
more  esteem  in  it,  or  power  over  it.  He  waa  a 
n^bbour  to  the  lord  Falkland,  and  in  so  entire 
friendship  and  confidence  with  him,  that  he  had 
great  authority  in  tbe  society  of  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintance.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sharpnees 
of  understanding,  and  of  a  piercing  judgment ;  no 
man  better  understood  the  affections  and  temper 
of  the  kingdom,  or  indeed  tbe  nature  the  nation, 
or  diacom^  further  the  consequence  <^  counsels, 
and  with  what  success  they  were  like  to  be  at- 
tended. He  waa  a  very  good  Ijitin  scholar,  but 
his  ratiocination  was  above  his  learning;  and  the 
abarpness  of  his  wit  incomparable.  He  was  equal 
to  the  greiUest  trust  and  employment,  if  he  had 
been  ambitious  of  it,  or  soliatoiu  for  it ;  but  his 
want  of  health  produced  a  kind  of  lazineas  of 
mind,  which  disinclined  him  to  business,  and  be 
died  a  little  before  tbe  general  troublea  ot  the 
kingdom,  which  he  foresaw  with  wonderfblTdae- 


tancy,  and  when  many  iriee  men  were  wwy  ^ 

living  so  long. 

Sidney  Godolphin  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Godolphin,  but  by  tbe  provision  left  by  his  father, 
and  by  the  death  of  a  younger  brotbier,  liberally 
supplied  for  a  very  good  education,  and  for  a 
cbemiil  subsistence,  in  any  course  of  life  be  pro- 
posed to  himself.  There  was  never  so  graX  a 
mind  and  spirit  contained  in  so  Uttie  room;  so 
large  an  understanding  and  so  unrestrained  a 
fancy  in  so  very  small  a  body ;  so  that  the  lord 
Falkland  used  to  say  merrily,  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  great  ingre£ent  into  hia  fiiendship  for  Mr< 
Godolphin,  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  found  in  hia 
comptmy,  where  he  was  the  properer  man ;  and  it 
may  be,  the  very  xunarkableneas  <^  his  little  per- 
son made  the  shaipneas  of  hia  wit,  and  the  com- 
posed quickness  oi  his  judgment  and  understand- 
mg,  the  more  notorious  and  notable.  He  bad 
spent  some  years  in  Fnace,  and  in  tbe  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicester  in 
his  ambassage  into  Denmark,  before  he  resolved 
to  be  quiet,  and  attend  some  promotion  in  the 
court ;  where  his  excellent  dispontion  and  man* 
ners,  and  extraordinary  qualifications,  made  him 
very  acceptable.  Though  eveiy  body  loved  his 
company  very  well,  yet  be  loved  very  much  to  be 
alone,  bong  in  his  cmutittitionindiiied  somewhat 
to  mebnc^^,  and  to  retirement  amongat  his 
bodta ;  and  was  m  fiar  from  bow  activf,  that  he 
was  contented  to  be  rqinwchea  by  hia  frienda 
with  kunesa ;  and  was  of  so  nice  and  tender  a 
composition,  that  a  littie  rain  or  wind  would  dis- 
order him,  and  divert  him  from  any  abort  joomsy 
he  bad  most  wiUingly  proposed  to  himself;  inao- 
mucb  as,  when  he  rid  abroad  with  those  in  whose 
company  he  most  delighted,  if  the  wind  chanced 
to  be  in  hia  &ce,  he  woiild  (after  a  little  pleasant 
murmuring)  suddenly  turn  his  horse,  and  go 
h(»ne.  Yet  tbe  dvil  war  no  sooner  began,  (the 
first  approaches  towards  which  be  discoveiisd  as 
soon  as  any  man,  by  tbe  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, where  he  waa  a  memoer,  and  oppos^  with 
great  indignation,)  than  he  put  bimsdf  into  the 
first  tn>opB  which  were  raised  in  the  west  for  Ae 
king;  and  brav  the  mieasmeas  and  fatigue  of 
whiter  marches,  with  an  exemplar  coinage  and 
alacrity;  until  by  too  brave  a  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  into  an  obscure  village  in  Devonshire,  he 
was  shot  with  a  musket;  with  which  (without 
saying  any  word  more,  than,  Ob  God  1  I  am  hurt) 
he  fell  dead  from  hia  horse ;  to  the  excessive  grief 
of  his  friends,  who  were  alt  that  knew  him ;  and 
the  irreparable  damage  of  the  poblic. 

Edmund  Waller  was  bom  to  a  very  fair  estate, 
by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father  and 
mother ;  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an 
advantage,  that  be  resolved  to  improve  it  with  hia 
utmost  care,  upon  which  in  his  nature  he  waa  too 
much  intent}  and  in  order  to  that,  be  waa  so 
much  reserved  and  retired,  that  he  was  scarce  ever 
heard  of,  till  by  hia  addreaa  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  dty,  againat  all  dis 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  and  authority 
of  the  conrt,  wUeh  was  thOTOU^y  engaged  on 
the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts ;  and  i^oi  used  to  be 
Bucceasfol.  in  that  ag^  against  any  opposition. 
He  had  the  {food  fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and 
friendship  with  Dr.  MotIct,  who  had  assisted  and 
instructed  him  in  tiie  reawig  many  good  hooka, 
to  which  his  natwid  parti  and  pnmqititude  in- 
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dined  him ;  eapedally  the  poets :  sod  at  the  age 
when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writing  venes, 
(fw  be  was  near  thirtr  years  of  age  when  he  first 
ffiogued  himself  in  tnat  exercise,  at  least  that  he 
was  Enown  to  do  so,)  he  surprised  the  town  with 
two  or  three  ineces  of  that  land ;  as  if  a  tenth 
muse  had  been  newly  bom,-  to  cherish  drooping 
poetry.  The  doctor  at  that  time  brought  him  into 
that  company  which  was  most  celebr^ed  for  good 
convmation;  where  he  was  recdved,  and  esteem- 
ed, with  great  applause  and  respect.  He  was  a 
Terr  pleasant  disconrser,  in  earnest  and  in  jest, 
and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all  kind  of  coropany, 
where  he  was  not  the  less  esteemed  for  being 
very  rich. 

He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments,  where 
he  Bat  in  his  infency;  and  so  when  they  were 
-resumed  again,  (after  a  long  intermission  and 
interdiction,)  he  appeared  in  those  assembliee 
with  great  uvantage,  having  a  graceful  way  of 
■peakmg;  and  bv  thinking  much  upon  several 
arguments,  (which  his  temper  and  complexion, 
that  had  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him 
to,)  he  seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden, 
when  the  occasion  had  only  administered  the 
opportunity  of  saying  what  ne  had  thoroughly 
considered,  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  be 
said;  which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight. 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of ! 
his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  I 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults;  that ! 
is,  BO  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  no- 
tice of  to  his  reproach ;  viz.  a  narrowness  in  his 
nature  to  the  lowest  degree;  an  abjectness,  and 
want  of  courage  to  va^^tai  him  in  any  virtuous 
undertaking ;  an  inrinuation  and  sernle  flattery 
to  the  hdght  the  vainest  and  most  imperious  na- 
ture could  be  contented  vrith ;  that  it  presarred 
and  won  his  life  from  those  who  were  moat  re- 
solved to  take  it,  and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  lost  it ;  and 
thai  preserved  him  again,  from  the  reproach  and 
contempt  that  was  due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it, 
and  fcHT  vindicating  it  at  such  a  price ;  that  it  bad 
power  to  recondle  him  to  those  whom  he  had 
most  offended  and  provoked;  and  continued  to 
his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company 
was  acceptable,  where  hia  spirit  was  odious ;  and 
he  was  at  least  pitied,  where  ne  was  most  detested. 

Of  Doctor  Sheldon  there  needs  no  more  be  said 
in  this  place,  there  being  frequent  occasiona  to 
meutjon  him  hereafter  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
disconne,  than  that  lue  learning,  and  gravity,  and 
prudence,  had  in  that  time  rused  him  to  such  a 
reputation,  when  he  was  chapkin  in  the  house  to 
the  lord  keeper  Coventry,  (who  exceedingly  es- 
teemed him,  and  used  his  service  not  only  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  church,  but  in  many  other 
businesses  of  importance,  and  in  which  that  great 
and  good  Jord  was  nearly  concerned,)  and  when 
he  was  afterwards  warden  of  All  Souls'  college  in 
Oxford,  that  he  then  was  looked  upon  as  very 
equal  to  any  preferment  the  churdi  could,  or 
hath  since  yielded  unto  him;  and  sir  Francie  Wen- 
man  would  often  aay,  when  the  doctor  resorted 
to  the  a)nversation  at  the  lord  Falkland's  house, 
as  be  frequently  did,  that "  Dr.  Shddmi  was  bom 
"  and  md  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

DoctOT  Morlqr,  of  whom  more  must  likewise  be 
aud  in  its  place,  was  a  gentleman    very  eminent 


parts  in  all  polite  learning;  of  great  wit,  and 
readiness,  and  snbtilty  in  diapntation;  and  trf 
remarkable  temp^  and  prudence  in  eonvers^ion, 
which  rendered  him  moat  giatefiil  in  all  the  beat 
company.  He  was  tlien  chaqplain  in  the  house, 
and  to  the  family,  of  the  lord  and  lady  Camarvon, 
which  needed  a  wiae  and  a  wary  director.  From 
some  academic  contests  he  had  been  engaged  in, 
during  his  living  in  Christ  Chusrch  in  Oxfix^, 
where  he  was  always  of  the  first  eminency,  be  had, 
by  the  natural  faction  and  animoeity  of  thrae  dis- 
putes, fallen  under  the  reproach  of  holding  some 
opinions,  which  were  not  then  grateful  to  those 
churchmen  who  had  the  greatest  power  in  ecclesi- 
astical  promotions ;  and  some  sharp  answers  and 
replies  ne  used  to  make  in  accidental  discourses, 
and  which  in  truth  were  made  for  mirth  and  plea- 
santness sake,  (as  he  was  of  the  highest  facetious- 
nesfl.)  were  reported,  and  spread  abroad  to  hia 
prejudice :  as  being  once  aal^  by  a  gnve  coun- 
tiT  gentleman,  (who  was  desirous  to  m  instructed 
what  thrar  toieta  and  oinnions  were,)  "  what  the 
"  Arminians  hdd,"  he  pleasantly  answered,  that 
they  held  all  the  best  bishopriex  and  deaneries  im 
England  ;  which  was  quickly  reported  abroad,  as 
Mr.  Morley's  definition  of  the  Arminian  tenets. 

Such  and  the  like  harmless  and  jocular  Bayinga, 
upon  many  accidental  occasions,  had  wrouf^t 
upon  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Laud,  (who 
lived  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  have  a  jnet  esteem 
of  him,)  to  entertain  some  prejudice  towards  him ; 
and  the  respect  which  was  paid  him  by  many 
eminent  persona,  as  John  Hampden,  Arthur 
Goodwin,  and  others,  who  were  not  thought 
friends  to  the  prosperi^  the  diuch  waa  in.  made 
others  upprehoid  that  he  was  not  enough  lealons 
for  it.  Bat  that  disaActim  and  virulency  (wlucb 
few  men  had  then  owned  and  Recovered)  no 
sooner  speared,  in  those  and  other  men,  but  Dr. 
Morle^  made  haste  as  publicly  to  oppose  th^, 
both  in  private  and  in  public;  whicn  had  the 
more  effect  to  the  benefit  of  the  church,  by  his 
being  a  person  above  alt  possible  reproach,  and 
known  and  valued  by  more  persons  of  honour 
than  most  of  the  clergy  were,  and  bung  not  only 
without  the  envy  of  any  preferment,  but  under 
the  advantage  of  a  discountenanced  person.  And 
as  he  was  afterwards  the  late  king's  chaplain,  and 
much  regarded  bv  him,  and  as  bng  about  him  aa 
any  of  ms  chapudns  were  permitted  to  attend 
him;  so  presently  after  lus  murder  he  left  the 
kingdom,  and  remained  in  banishmmt  ^  his 
majesty's  [king  Charles  the  Second's]  happj  r*- 
tum. 

Doctor  Earles  was  at  that  time  chaplain  in  the 
house  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain 
of*hi8  majesty's  household,  and  had  a  lodging  in 
the  court  under  that  relation.  He  was  a  person 
very  notable  for  hie  elegance  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues ;  and  being  Fellow  of  Merton  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  and  having  been  proctor  of  the 
university,  and  some  very  witty  and  sharp  dis- 
courses being  published  in  print  without  his  con- 
sent, though  known  to  be  his,  he  grew  suddenly 
into  a  very  general  esteem  with  all  men ;  being  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  devotion ;  a  most  eloquent 
and  powerful  prracher;  and  of  a  conversation  so 
pleasant  and  delightful,  so  very  innocent,  mdsovety 
factious,  that  no  man's  company  was  more  desired 
Bnd  more  loved.  No  man  was  more  n^ligent  in- 
his  &ess,  and  habit,  and  mien;  no  man  more 
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wary  and  cultivated  in  his  behariour  and  dis- 
coiirse;  insomuch  as  he  had  the  greater  advantage 
when  be  was  known,  by  promisinff  so  little  before 
he  was  known.  He  was  an  excellent  poet,  both 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  as  appears  by  many 
pieces  ^et  abroad ;  though  he  supj^ressed  many 
more  hmuelf,  especially  of  Eudish,  incomparably 
good(  ont  of  an  aiuteritjr  to  thoie  salliea  of  bis 
yonth.  He  was  very  dear  to  the  lord  Falkland, 
with  whom  he  spent  aa  much  time  as  he  could 
make  his  own;  and  as  that  lord  would  impute 
the  speedy  process  he  made  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
to  the  information  and  assistance  he  had  from  Mr. 
Earles,  so  Mr.  Earles  would  fro^uently  profess, 
that  he  had  got  more  useful  leammg  by  his  con- 
versation at  Tew,  (the  lord  Falkland's  house,) 
than  he  had  at  Oxford.  In  the  first  settling  of 
the  prince's  family,  he  was  made  one  of  his  chap- 
lains ;  and  attended  on  him  when  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  hereafter.  He  was 
amongst  the  few  excellent  men  who  never  had, 
nor  ever  could  have  an  enemy,  hat  ench  a  one 
who  was  an  enooy  to  all  learning  and  virtue,  and 
therefore  would  never  make  himself  known. 

Mr.  John  Hales  had  been  Greek  profesBor  m 
the  umveruty  of  Oxford;  and  haa  borne  all 
the  labour  of  that  excellent  edition  and  impres- 
sion of  St.  Chrysostom's  Works,  set  out  by  sir 
Harry  Savile ;  who  was  then  warden  of  Merton 
college,  when  the  other  was  fellow  of  that  house. 
He  was  chaplain  in  the  house  with  sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  ambassador  at  the  Hague  in  Holland, 
at  the  time  when  the  synod  of  Dort  was  - held, 
and  so  had  liberty  to  be  present  at  the  consulta- 
tions in  that  assembly;  and  hath  left  the  best 
memorial  behind  him,  of  the  i^rance,  and  pas- 
sion, and  animosity,  and  injustice  of  that  conven- 
tion; of  which  he  often  made  very  pleasant  rela- 
ticms;  tboDgfa  at  tlut  time  it  received  too  much 
countenance  from  England.  Bdng  a  person  of 
the  greatest  eminency  for  learning,  and  other 
abilities,  from  which  he  might  have  promised 
himself  any  preferment  in  the  church,  he  with- 
drew himself  from  all  pursuits  of  that  kind  into  a 
private  fellowship  in  the  college  of  Eton,  where  his 
friend  sir  Harry  Savile'  .was  provcrat ;  where  he 
lived  amongst  hie  books,  and  the  most  separated 
from  the  world  of  any  man  then  living  :  though 
he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  melan- 
choly, but,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very  open  and 
pleasant  conversation;  and  therefore  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  resort  of  his  friends  to  him, 
who  were  such  as  be  had  chosen,  and  in  whose 
company  he  ddighted,  and  for  whose  sake  he 
would  Bometimes,  once  in  a  year,  resort  to  Lon- 
don, only  to  enjoy  thdr  cheernil  conversation. 

He  would  never  take  any  cure  of  souls;  and 
was  so  great  a  contemner  of  money,  that  he  waa 
wont  to  say,  that  his  fellowship,  and  the  bursar's 
place,  (which,  for  the  good  of  the  college,  he  held 
many  years,)  was  worUi  him  fifW  pounds  a  year 
more  than  he  could  spend ;  and  yet,  besides  his 
being  very  charitable  to  all  poor  people,  even  to 
liberality,  he  had  made  a  greater  and  better  col- 
lection of  books,  than  were  to  be  found  in  any 
other  private  library  that  I  have  seen  ;  as  he  had 
sure  read  more,  and  carried  more  about  him  in 
his  excellent  memory,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
my  brd  Falkland  only  excepted,  who  I  think 
sided  him.    He  had,  whether  from  his  natural 


temper  and  constitution,  or  from  his  long  retire- 
ment from  all  crowds,  or  from  his  profound 
judgment  and  dkceming  spirit,  contracted  some 
opinions  which  were  not  received,  nor  by  him 
published,  except  in  private  discourses ;  and  then 
rather  upon  occasion  of  dispute,  than  of  positive 
opinion :  and  he  would  often  say,  his  opiniona  he 
waa  sure  did  him  no  harm,  but  he  waa  far  from 
being  confident  that  they  might  not  do  others 
harm  who  entertained  them,  and  mk^t  entertain 
other  reanlta  from  than  thm  he  dio^  and  there- 
fore he  was  very  reserved  in  communicating  what 
he  thought  himself  in  those  points,  in  which  he 
differed  from  what  was  received. 

Nothing  troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls 
which  were  grown  from  rehgion ;  and  he  there- 
fore exceedingly  detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
of  Rome;  more  for  their  imposing  uncharitably 
upon  the  consciences  of  other  men,  than  for  the 
errors  in  their  own  opiniona :  and  would  often  say, 
that  he  would  renounce  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England  to-morrow,  if  it  oblwed  him  to  believe 
that  any  othra  Chriatiaiu  ahoala  be  damned ;  and 
that  nobody  would  cwwlnde  another  man  to  be 
damned,  wno  did  not  wi^  him  so.  No  man 
more  strict  and  severe  to  himaetf ;  to  other  men 
BO  charitable  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he  thonght 
that  other  men  were  more  in  fault  for  thdr  car- 
riage towards  them,  than  die  men  themselves  were 
who  erred ;  and  he  thought  that  imde,  and  pas- 
sion, more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  fA  all 
separation  from  each  other's  communion  ;  and  he 
frequently  said,  that  that  only  kept  the  world  from 
agreeing  upon  snch  a  liturgy,  as  might  bring  them 
into  one  communion;  all  doctrind  points,  upon 
which  men  differed  in  their  opinions,  bdng  to 
have  no  place  in  any  liturgy.  Upon  an  occasional 
discourse  with  a  friend,  of  the  frequent  and  un- 
charitable reproaches  of  heretic  and  schismatic, 
too  lightly  thrown  at  each  other,  amongst  men 
who  aifibr  in  th«r  judgment,  he  writ  a  httle  dis- 
course of  achiam,  ctmtained  in  lees  than  two  Bheeta 
of  paper;  which  bong  transmitted  from  Mend  to 
friend  in  writing,  was  at  last,  without  any  mahce, 
brought  to  the  view  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Laud,  who  was  a  very  rigid  surveyor  of 
all  tUngs  which  never  so  little  bordered  upon 
schism ;  and  thought  the  church  coiild  not  be  too 
vigilant  against,  and  jealous  of,  such  incursions. 

He  sent  for  Mr.  Hales,  whom,  when  they  had 
both  hved  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  had 
known  well;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  in  truth 
believed'him  to  be  long  since  dead ;  and  chid  him 
very  kindly  for  having  never  come  to  him,  having 
been  of  his  old  acquaintance :  then  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  lately  written  a  short  discourse  of 
schism,  and  whether  he  waa  of  that  opinion  which 
that  discourse  implied.  He  told  him,  that  he  had, 
for  the  sati^urtion  of  a  private  fnmd,  (who  was 
not  of  hifl  mind,)  a  year  or  two  before,  writ  audi 
a  small  tract,  without  any  imagination  that  it  would 
be  communicated ;  and  that  ne  bdieved  it  did  not 
contfun  any  thing  that  waa  not  agreeable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  primitive  fathers  :  upon  which, 
the  archbishop  deoated  with  him  apon  some  ex- 
pressions of  Ireneeus,  and  the  most  ancient  fathers; 
and  concluded  with  saying,  that  the  time  was  very 
apt  to  set  new  doctrines  on  foot,  of  which  the  wits 
of  the  age  were  too  susceptible ;  and  that  there 
could  not  be  too  much  care  taken  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  unity  of  tiie  church ;  and  from  thence 
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asked  him  of  hie  condition,  and  whether  he  wanted 
■ny  thing:  and  the  other  answering,  that  he  had 
enough,  and  wanted  or  desired  no  addition,  so 
dismissed  him  with  great  courtesy;  and  shortly 
after  sent  for  him  again,  when  there  was  a  pre- 
bendary of  Windsor  iallen,  and  told  him,  the  king 
had  ^ven  him  the  preferment,  because  it  lay  so 
conTenient  to  his  fellowship  of  Eton;  which 
(though  indeed  the  most  convenient  preferment 
that  could  he  thought  of  for  him)  the  archbishop 
could  notinthout  great  difficulty  persuade  him  to 
accept,  and  he  did  accept  it  rather  to  please  him 
than  himself;  because  ne  really  bdiered  he  had 
enough  before.  He  was  one  oi  the  least  men  in 
the  kmgdom ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  ChilHngworth  was  of  a  stature  little  supe- 
rior to  Mr.  Hales,  (and  it  was  an  age  in  which 
there  were  many  great  and  wonderful  men  of  that 
size,)  and  a  man  of  so  great  a  subtilty  of  under- 
standing, and  BO  rare  a  temper  in  debate,  that,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  provoke  him  into  any  passion, 
so  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  a  man's  self  from 
being  a  little  discomposed  by  his  sharpness  and 
quickness  of  argument,  and  instances,  in  which 
he  had  a  rare  facility,  and  a  great  advantage  over 
all  the  men  I  ever  knew.  He  had  spent  all  his 
younger  time  in  disputation,  and  had  arrived  to 
so  grait  a  mastery,  as  he  was  inferior  to  no  man 
in  thow  skirmishes :  but  he  had,  with  his  notable 
perfoctioQ  in  tins  ezerdse,  contracted  such  an 
irresolution  and  habit  c£  doubting,  that  by  decrees 
he  grew  confident  of  nothing,  and  a  sceptic,  at 
least,  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  faith. 
-  This  made  him,  from  first  wavering  in  reli^on, 
and  indulging  to  scruples,  to  reconcile  himself  too 
soon  and  too  easily  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
carrying  still  bis  own  inquisitiveness  about  him, 
without  any  resignation  to  their  authority,  (which 
is  the  only  temper  can  make  that  church  sure  of 
its  proselytes,)  having  made  a  journey  to  St. 
Omer's,  purely  to  perfect  his  conversion  by  the 
conversation  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  name, 
he  found  as  littie  satis&ction  there  \  and  returned 
with  as  much  haste  from  than;  with  a  belief, 
that  an  entire  exemption  from  error  was  neither  ' 
inherent  in,  nor  necessary  to  any  church :  which 
occasioned  that  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
Jesuits  with  so  great  asperity  and  reproaches 
against  him,  and  in  which  ne  defended  himself  by 
such  an  admirable  eloquence  of  language,  and 
clear  and  incomparable  power  of  reason,  that  he 
not  only  made  tnem  appear  unequal  adversaries, 
but  carried  the  war  into  their  own  quarters ;  and 
made  the  p^'s  infallibility  to  be  as  much  shaken, 
and  declined  by  their  own  doctors,  (and  as  great 
an  acrimony  amongst  themselves  upon  that  sub- 
ject,) and  to  be  at  least  as  much  doubted,  as  in 
the  schools  of  the  reformed,  or  protestant ;  and 
forced  them  since  to  defend  and  mfuntun  those 
unh^py  controversies  in  religion,  with  arms  and 
weapons  of  another  nature  than  were  used  or 
known  in  the  church  of  Rome  when  BeUarmine 
died  i  and  which  probably  will  in  time  andermine 
the  very  foundation  that  supports  it. 

Such  a  levity,  and  propensity  to  change,  is 
commonly  attended  wiu  gre^  infirmities  in,  and 
no  1ms  reproach  and  prejudice  to  the  person;  but 
the  sincenty  of  his  heart  was  so  conspicuous,  and 
without  the  least  temptation  of  any  corrupt  end ; 
and  the  innocence  and  candour  of  his  nature  so 


evident,  and  without  any  perrerseness ;  that  all 
who  knew  him  clearly  aiscemed,  that  all  those 
restless  motions  and  fluctuations  proceeded  only 
from  the  warmth  and  jealousy  of  his  own  thoughts, 
in  a  too  nice  inquisition  for  truth.  Neither  the 
books  of  the  adversary,  nor  any  of  their  persons, 
though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  best  of  both, 
had  ever  made  great  impression  upon  him ;  all 
his  doubts  grew  out  of  himself,  when  he  assisted 
his  scruples  with  all  the  strength  of  his  own  rea- 
son, and  was  then  too  hard  for  himself;  but  find- 
ing as  little  quiet  and  repose  in  those  victories,  he 
quickly  recovered,  by  a  new  appeal  to  his  own 
judgment;  so  that  he  was,  in  truth,  upon  the 
matter,  in  all  his  salliea  and  retreats,  his  own  con- 
vert ;  though  he  was  not  so  totally  divested  <^  all 
thoughts  of  this  world,  but  that  when  he  was 
ready  for  it,  he  admitted  some  great  and  consider- 
able churchmen,  to  be  sharers  with  bim  in  his 
public  conversion. 

Whilst  he  was  in  perplexity,  or  rather  some 
passionate  disinclination  to  the  religion  he  had 
been  educated  in,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  have 
much  acquaintance  nnth  one  Mr.  Lugar,  a  minis- 
ter of  that  church ;  a  man  of  a  competency  of  learn- 
ing in  those  points  most  controverted  with  the 
Romanists,  but  of  no  acute  parts  of  wit,  or  judg- 
ment; and  wrought  so  far  upon  him,  by  weakening 
and  enervating  those  arguments,  by  which  he  found 
he  was  governed,  (as  he  had  all  the  logic,  and  all 
the  rhetoric,  that  was  necessary  to  persuade  very 
powerfully  men  of  the  greatest  talents,)  that  tfaie 
poor  man,  not  able  to  live  long  in  ^rabt,  too 
nastily  deserted  his  own  church,  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  Roman ;  nor  could  alt  the  arguments 
and  reasons  of  Mr.  Chillingworth  make  him  pause 
in  the  expedition  he  was  using,  or  reduce  him 
from  that  church  aAer  be  bad  given  himself  to  it; 
but  he  had  always  a  great  animosity  agdnst  him, 
for  having  (as  ne  said]  unkindly  oetrayed  him, 
and  carried  him  into  another  religion,  and  there 
left  him.  So  unfit  are  some  constitutions  to  be 
troubled  with  doubts,  after  they  are  once  fixed. 

He  did  really  believe  all  war  to  be  unlawful ; 
and  did  not  think  that  the  pariiament  (whose  pro- 
ceedings he  perfectiy  abhoired)  did  in  btith  intend 
to  inv^ve  the  nation  in  a  dvil  war,  till  after  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill ;  and  then  he  thought  any  ex- 
pedient or  stratagem  that  was  like  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  it,  to  be  the  most  commendable :  and  so 
having  too  mathematically  conceived  an  engine 
that  should  move  so  lightly  as  to  be  a  breastworic 
in  all  encounters  and  assaults  in  the  field,  he  car- 
ried it,  to  make  the  experiment,  into  that  part  of 
his  mi^esty's  army,  which  was  only  in  that  winter 
season  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Hopton,  in  Hampshire,  upon  the  borders  of  Sm- 
sex ;  where  he  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Arun- 
del ;  which  was  forced,  after  a  short,  sharp  siege, 
to  yield  for  want  of  victual  J  and  poor  Mr.  CniUing- 
worth  with  it,  falling  into  the  rebels*  hands;  and 
bong  most  barbaroosly  treated  by  them,  enxdaUy 
by  that  clergy  which  followed  tnem ;  and  bong 
brcdcen  with  sickness,  contracted  by  the  ill  accom- 
modation, and  want  of  meat  and  fire  during  the 
siege,  which  was  in  a  terrible  season  of  frost  and 
snow,  he  died  shortly  after  in  prison.  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  parts,  and  of  a  cheerful  dispcni- 
tion ;  void  of  all  kind  of  vice,  and  endued  with 
many  n(^ble  virtues ;  of  a  very  public  heart,  and 
an  indefatigable  denn  to  do  good ;  his  only  nn- 
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happineas  proceeded  from  Us  sleeping  too  little, 
and  tbinking  too  nmcb;  which  sometimeB  threw 
lum  into  Ti(rient  fevers. 

This  was  Mr.  Hyde's  company  and  conrersa* 
tion,  to  which  he  dedicated  his  vacant  times,  and 
all  that  time  which  he  could  make  vacant,  irom 
the  husinese  of  bis  profession ;  which  he  indulged 
irith  no  more  passion  than  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  a  man  that  had  no  purpose  to 
be  idle ;  which  indeed  he  perfectly  abhorred :  and 
he  took  always  occasion  to  celebrate  the  time  he 
had  spent  in  that  conversation,  with  great  satis- 
faction and  delight.  Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in 
the  acquaintance  and  friendships  which  he  made 
with  the  persons  in  his  professiOD;  who  were  all 
eminent  men,  or  of  the  most  hopeful  parts;  who 
bong  all  much  superior  to  him  ip  a^e  and  ezpeh- 
ence,  and  entirely  devoted  to  theu-  profession, 
were  yet  well  pleased  mth  the  gaye^  of  his  hu- 
moor,  and  inoffensive  and  winning  behaviour; 
and  this  good  inclination  of  tfadrs  was  improved 
by  the  interest  they  saw  he  had  in  persons  of  the 
best  quality,  to  whom  he  was  very  acceptable,  and 
bis  condition  of  living,  which  was  with  more 
splendour  than  young  lawyers  were  accustomed  to. 

Those  persons  were,  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  then 
attomejr  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  lastly,  upon 
the  death  of  the  lord  Littleton,  was  made  keieper  of 
the  greatseal,  who  died  in  banishment,  and  ofwhom 
we  shall  say  more  hereafter ;  Mr.  Geoffrey  Palmer, 
afterwards  attwney  general,  who  wiU  likewise  have 
anothernartin  this  story;  Mr.JobnMaynard;  and 
Bnlstroae  WiiiUock;  all  men  of  eminent  parts, 
and  gnat  learning  out  of  their  pnrfessionB;  and 
in  mtoT  professions,  of  signal  reputation :  and 
though  the  two  last  did  afterwards  bow  tbdr 
knees  to  Baal,  and  so  swerved  from  their  allegi- 
ance, it  was  with  less  rancour  and  malice  tlun 
other  men :  they  never  led,  but  followed ;  and 
were  rather  carried  away  with  the  torrent,  than 
swam  with  the  stream ;  and  failed  through  those 
infirmities,  which  less  than  a  general  defection 
and  a  prosperous  rebelhon  could  never  have  dis- 
covered. With  these,  and  very  few  other  persons 
of  other  societies,  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
parts  in  the  profession,  he  conversed.  In  business 
and  in  practice,  with  t^  rest  of  the  profession,  he 
had  at  most  a  formal  acquaintance,  and  little  iami- 
liari^  i  very  seldom  using,  when  his  practice  was 
at  highest,  so  much  as  to  eat  in  the  hall,  without 
which  no  man  ever  got  the  reputation  of  a  good 
student :  but  be  ever  gave  his  time  of  eating  to 
bis  friends ;  and  was  wont  pleasantly  to  say, "  mat 
"  be  repaired  himself  with  very  good  company  at 
"  dinner,  for  the  ill  company  be  had  kept  in  the 
*'  morning;"  and  made  bimself  amends  for  the 
time  he  lost  with  bis  friends,  by  dechning  suppers, 
and  with  a  part  of  that  time  which  was  allowed 
for  sleep :  but  he  grew  every  day  more  intent  on 
business  and  more  engaged  m  practice,  so  that  he 
could  not  assign  so  much  time  as  he  had  used  to 
do  to  bis  beloved  conversation. 

Tbe  countenance  he  received  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  took  all  occasion  to 
mention  him  as  a  person  be  had  kindness  for; 
the  favour  of  the  lord  Coventry,  manifest^ed  as 
ofitcn  as  he  came  before  him;  the  reception  he 
found  with  the  lord  jirivv  seal,  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, who  had  rused  uie  court  of  requesta  to  as 
much  bnaiiieiB  as  the  chancery  itself  was  pos- 
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sessed  of,  and  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fitvourite;  the  familiarity  used  towards  him  by 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  lord  chamberlain  in 
tlie  king's  house,  and  a  greater  man  in  the  country 
than  the  court ;  by  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  many 
other  lords  and  ladies,  and  other  persons  of  inte- 
rest in  the  court,  made  him  looked  upon  by  the 
judges  in  Westminster  hall  with  much  condescen- 
sion ;  and  they,  who  before  he  put  on  bis  gown 
looked  upon  bim  as  one  who  designed  some  other 
course  of  life,  (for  though  he  ^d  been  always 
very  punctual  in  the  performance  of  all  those  pub- 
lic exercises  the  profession  obliged  him  to,  both 
before  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  yet  in 
all  other  respects  he  lived  as  if  be  thought  himself 
above  that  course  of  life,)  now  when  they  no 
sooner  saw  bim  put  on  bis  gown,  but  that  he  was 
suddenly  in  practice,  and  taken  notice  of  partica- 
larly  in  all  courts  of  justice  with  unusual  counte- 
nance, thought  he  would  make  what  progress  he 
desired  in  that  profesBion. 

As  he  had  those  many  friends  in  court,  so  he 
was  not  leas  acceptable  to  many  great  persons  in 
the  country,  who  least  regarded  tbe  court,  and 
were  least  esteemed  by  it ;  and  he  had  that  rare 
felicity,  that  even  they,  who  did  not  love  many  of 
those  upon  whom  he  most  depended,  were  yet 
very  well  pleased  with  hira  and  with  bis  company. 
The  earl  of  Hertford  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose 
interests  and  friendships  were  then  the  same,  and 
who  were  looked  upon  with  reverence  by  all  who 
had  not  reverence  for  the  court ;  and  even  by  all 
in  the  court  who  were  not  satisfied  there,  (which 
was,  and  always  will  be,  a  great  people,)  were  very 
kind  to  him,  and  ready  to  trust  nim  in  any  thing 
that  was  most  secret :  and  though  he  could  not 
dispose  tbe  archbishop  or  the  earl  of  Essex  to  any 
correspondence  or  good  intdligence  with  each 
other,  which  he  exceedingly  laboured  to  do,  and 
found  an  equal  aversion  in  botli  towards  each 
other;  yet  he  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  bringing 
the  archbishop  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  a  very 
good  acquaintance  and  inclination  to  each  other ; 
which  they  both  often  acknowled^d  kindly  to 
bim,  and  with  which  the  earl  of  Essex  wu  as 
much  unsatisfied. 

The  person  whose  life  this  discourse  is  to  recol- 
lect (and  who  had  so  great  an  affection  and  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  that  prelate,  rarchbishop 
Laud,]  that  he  never  spake  of  him  without  extra- 
ordinary esteem,  and  heheved  him  to  be  a  man  of 
tiie  most  exemplar  virtue  and  piety  of  any  of  that 
a^)  was  wont  to  say,  the  greateBt  want  the  arch- 
bishop had  was  of  a  true  friend,  who  would  sea- 
sonably have  told  Vijm  of  his  infirmities,  and  what 
people  spake  of  him ;  and  he  said,  he  knew  well 
that  such  a  friend  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  bim ;  and  upon  that  occasion  he  used  to  men- 
tion a  story  of  himself :  that  when  be  was  a  young 

Eractiser  of  the  law,  being  in  some  favour  with 
im,  (as  is  mentioned  before,)  he  went  to  visit  him 
in  the  beginning  of  a  Michaelmas  term,  shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  country,  where  he  had 
spent  a  month  or  two  of  the  summer. 

He  found  the  arcfabisbop  early  walking  in  the 
garden;  who  received  him  according  to  his  cus- 
tom,  very  gracioublj' ;  and  continuing  his  walk, 
asked  him,  "  What  good  news  in  the  coimtry  ?" 
to  which  he  answered,  "there  was  none  good; 
"  the  people  were  unii'eraally  discontented;  and 
**  (which  tronbled  bim  most)  that  every  [one] 
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"  spoke  extreme  ill  of  his  grace,  as  the  cause  of 
"  Jo.  that  yeas  aiam.'*  He  reidied*  "  that  he  was 
"  Borry  for  it;  he  knew  he  aid  not  deserve  it; 
*'  and  that  he  mast  not  give  over  serving  the  king 
"  and  the  church,  to  please  the  people,  who  trther- 
"  wise  would  not  speak  well  of  him."  Mr.  Hyde 
told  him, "  he  thought  be  need  not  lessen  his  zeal 
"  for  either ;  and  that  it  grieved  him  to  find  per- 
"  sons  of  the  best  condition,  and  who  loved  both 
"  king  and  church,  exceedingly  indevoted  to  him ; 
"  complaining  of  his  manner  of  treadng  them, 
"  when  theyhad  occasion  to  resort  to  him,  it  may 
"  be,  for  hia  directions."  And  then  named  him 
two  persons  of  the  most  interest  and  credit  m 
Wiltshire,  who  had  that  summer^  attended  tte 
council  board  in  some  affairs  which  concerned 
the  king  and  the  county :  that  all  the  lords  pre- 
sent used  them  with  great  courtesy,  knowing  well 
their  quahty  and  reputation;  but  that  he  alone 
spake  very  sharply  to  them,  and  without  any  thing 
of  grace,  at  which  they  were  much  troubled  j  and 
one  of  them,  supposing  that  somebody  had  done 
\um  ill  offices,  went  the  next  momiM  to  Lambeth, 
to  present  his  service  to  him,  and  to  discover,  if  he 
could,  what  misrepresentation  had  been  made  of 
him :  that  after  he  had  attended  very  long,  he  was 
admitted  to  speak  with  his  grace,  who  scarce  bear- 
ing him,  8iian>ly  answered  bim,  that  "he  had  no 
"  leisure  for  compliments ;"  and  so  turned  away ; 
which  put  the  other  gentleman  much  out  of  coun- 
tenance :  and  that  this  kind  of  behariour  of  his 
was  the  discourse  of  all  companies  of  persons  of 
quality;  everr  man  continumg  any  such  story 
with  another  like  it^ven  mnchto  his  cUaadvantage, 
and  to  ^  trouble  of  those  who  were  very  just  to 
him. 

He  heard  the  relation  very  patientty  and  atten- 
tively, and  discoursed  over  every  particular  wim 
all  imaginable  condescension ;  and  said,  with  evi- 
dent shew  of  trouble,  that  "he  was  very  unfortu- 
"  nate  to  he  so  ill  understood ;  tiiat  he  meant  very 
"  wdl ;  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  those 
"  two  persona  were  with  the  council ;  that  up<m 
"  ^ny  deliberations,  when  any  thing  was  resolved, 
"  or  to  be  said  to  any  body,  the  council  enjoined 
"  him  to  deliver  their  resohitions ;  which  he  did 
"  always  according  to  the  best  of  his  understand- 
"  ing :  but  by  the  imperfection  he  had  by  nature, 
«  which  be  said  often  troubled  himt  he  nught 

deliver  it  in  such  a  tune,  and  with  a  sharpness 
*•  of  voice,  that  made  men  believe  he  was  auffry, 
"  when  there  was  no  such  thing ;  that  when  those 
•*  gentlemen  were  there,  and  he  had  delivered  what 
«  he  was  to  say,  they  inade  some  stay,  and  spake 
«  vrith  some  of  the  lords,  which  not  b«ng  accord- 
"  ing  to  order,  he  thought  he  gave  them  some 
"  reprehension ;  they  having  at  that  time  verv 
"  much  other  business  to  & :  that  he  did  well 
"  remember  that  one  of  them  (who  was  a  person 
"  of  honour)  came  afterwards  to  him  at  a  time  he 
"  was  shut  up  about  an  affiiir  of  importance,  winch 
•*  reqmred  his  full  thoughts ;  but  that  as  soon  aa 
«'  he\eard  of  the  other's  being  without,  he  sent 
«  for  him,  himself  going  into  the  next  room,  and 
"  received  bim  very  kindly,  as  he  thought;  and 
"  supposing  that  he  came  about  busmess,  asked 
"  him  what  his  bunnesa  was;  and  the  othw  an- 
"  Bwering>  that  he  had  no  bunnesa,  but  continuing 
"  his  address  with  some  ceremony,  he  had  mdeed 
"  said ,  that  he  had  not  time  for  compUments :  but 
«  be  d^d  not  ihink  lhat  he  went  ont'Of  the  room 


"  in  that  manner :  and  concluded,  tbat  it  was  not 
"  possible  for  bim,  in  tiie  many  occupations  he 
"  had,  to  spend  any  time  in  unnecessary  coroph- 
«  ments;  md  that  if  his  integnW  and  upnght- 
«  ness,  which  never  should  be  hatle  to  reproach, 
"  could  not  be  strong  enough  to  preserve  bun,  he 
"  must  submit  to  God's  good  ,  . 

He  was  *ell  contented  to  hear  Mr.  Hyde  reijy 
very  freely  upon  the  «»bject,  who  s«d.  *•  he^- 
"  served  by  what  his  grace  l^f'f^'S 
« that  the  gentlHueo  bad  toomuch  reason  for  flie 
"  report  thCT  made;  and  he  did  not  wonder  tiiat 
•'thOT  had heen  much  troubled  at  his  camagje 
"tonirdB  them;  that  he  did  exceedmgly  wish 
« that  be  would  more  reserve  bis  passion  towwjs 
"  an  pereons,  how  faulty  soever ;  and  that  he 
«  woiSd  treat  persons  of  honour,  and  quahty,  and 
"  interest  in  th«r  country,  with  «"^y 
"  and  condescension;  espe^y  when  th^J^e 
«  to  vUit  him.  and  make  offer  of  their  sOTice. 
He  said,  smiling,  tbat  "  he  could  oriy  "ndert^ 
"  for  his  heart ;  tbat  he  had  ^'^r?  jfo«* 
"  for  his  tongue,  he  could  not  "-idertidte.  that^^ 
"would  not  sometimes  speak  more  hastily  and 
"  sharply  than  he  should  do  ('^^Jf^jf^'Tf, 
«  he  wj  sorry  for  and 

"  aod  in  a  tune  which  might behable  to  miemte^- 
«  pretation  wth  them  Who  were 
«  ^uaiuted  mib  him,  and  so  knew  tb^  it  was 
"  m  mfirmity,  which  his  nature  and  education 
«  had  eo  rootk  in  him,  that  it  was  m  rain  to  con- 
«  tend  with  it."  For  the  state  and  distance  he 
ke^^rmen,he  «ud.  "he  thought  it  wa^ 
"  more  than  was  suitable  to  the  place  and  degree 
"  he  held  in  the  church  and  state ;  or  so  mudi  as 
"  otiiers  had  assumed  to  themselves  who  had  sat 
"  in  his  place ;  and  thereupon  he  told  tu^^  iome 
"  behaviour  and  carriageofhispredece8aor,Abbot, 

"  (who  he  siud  was  not  better  torn  than  aimsd^) 
«  towards  the  greatest  nobihty  of  the  kingdom, 
"  which  he  thought  was  very  insolent  and  inex- 
«  cusable ;"  and  was  indeed  verv  ndiculous. 

After  tiiis  bold  oit«P"««'^t»^-."j^^^ 
found  himself  more  g^T^T^^^-^' 
and  treated  with  more  firi!^iw  ^ 
always  concluded,  that  if  tte  tfchbishop  h^^ 
any  true  friend,  who  would,  m  proper  seasons 
ha^  dealt  frankly  with  him  m  the  most  important 
matters,  and  wherein  tiie  error,  were  like  to  be 
most  p^,  be  would  not  only  ^ve  received  t 
very  w^ut  have  profited  hunself  by  it.  But  it 
is  tL  misfortune  of  most  persons  of 
tion.  (how  worthy  soever,)  tl^t  they  l^ave  mdy 
friendships  with  men  above  their  own  wnditam  , 
and  that  their  ascent  being  cominonly  wdd^^from 
low  to  high,  they  have  afterwards  luthw  depend- 
ita  tha?frienS,  and  are  sffll  deoaved  by  W 
ing  somewhat  in  reserve  to  themselves,  even  from 
th«e  with  whom  tiiey  seem  moat  openly  to  com- 
municate; and  whieli  ia  ^n«.  '^^^^^^^ 
most  part  thrir  htformaUouB  and  adverttsem^ 
from  Swgymen  who  understand  the  least,  and 
Sk?^^^t  measure  of  human  affiurs,  of  all 
mankind  that  can  write  and  read. 

Under  thU  universal  acquaintance  and  general 
acceptiition,  Mr.  Hyde  led  for  many  as 
chwiiul  and  pleasant  a  life  as  any  man  did  enjoy 
as  longas  the  kingdom  took  anypltasure  m.ite^. 
His  practice  grew  everyday  as  "lachaahewMh^. 
and  would  have  been  much  mo^'J^J^  "^J 
wished  it;  by  which,  he  not  only  supported  his 
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expense,  greater  much  than  men  of  hia  rank  and 

Ereicnces  lued  to  make,  but  incnased  fai«  estate 
J  some  conTOnient  purchases  of  land  atUoiiuDg  to 
bis  othn-;  and  he  grew  so  much  in  Ion  inth 
buuness  and  practice,  that  he  gave  up  his  whole 
heart  to  it ;  resolving,  by  a  course  severe  study, 
to  recover  the  time  he  had  lost  upon  less  profitable 
learning;  and  to  intend  nothing  else,  but  to  reap 
all  those  benefits  to  which  that  profesuon  could 
carry  him,  and  to  the  pursuing  wnereof  he  had  so 
many  and  so  unusual  encouragements ;  and  to- 
wards which  it  was  not  the  least,  that  God  had 
blessed  him  with  an  excellent  wife,  who  perfectly 
resigned  herself  to  him;  and  who  then  had 
brought  lum,  before  any  troubles  in  the  kingdom, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  which  he  then  and 
ever  looked  upon,  as  nia  greatest  blesdng  and 
consoUdon. 

Because  we  shall  have  litde  cause  bmafter  to 
mention  any  other  particulars  in  the  calm  part  of 
his  life,  whust  he  followed  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  law,  it  will  not  in  this  place  appear  a  very 
impertinent  digression  to  say,  that  he  was  in  that 
ye^  time  when  fortune  seemed  to  smile  and  to 
intend  well  towards  him,  and  often  afterwards, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  wont  to 
say,  that  "  when  he  reflected  upon  himself  and  his 
"  past  actions,  even  from  the  time  of  his  first 
*'  coming  to  the  Middle  Temple,  he  had  so  much 
"  more  cause  to  be  terrified  upon  the  reflection, 
"  than  the  man  had  who  viewed  Rochester  bridge 
"  in  the  morning  that  it  was  broken,  and  which 
"  he  had  galloped  over  in  the  night ;  that  he  had 
"  passed  over  more  preapiees  tlum  the  other  had 
**  done,  for  many  lughts  and  days,  and  some  years 
"  together;  from  much  nothing  but  the  imme- 
"  diate  hand  of  God  could  have  preeenred  him." 
For  thouffh  it  is  very  true,  the  persons  before 
mentioned  were  the  only  men,  in  wnose  company, 
in  those  seasons  ctf  his  life,  he  took  delight ;  yet 
be  frequently  found  himself  in  the  conversation  of 
worse,  and  mdeed  of  all  manner  of  men ;  and  it 
being  in  the  time  when  the  war  was  entered  into 
against  the  two  crowns,  and  the  expeditions  made 
to,  and  unprosperous  returns  from  Cadiz  and  the  , 
Isle  of  Rh«,  the  town  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  of : 
young  gentlemen  who  intended  to  be  soldiers,  or 
as  like  mem  as  they  could;  great  license  used  of  all 
Mnds,  in  clothes,  m  diet,  in  gaming;  and  all  kinds  | 
of  expenses  equally  carried  on,  by  men  irim  had 
fortunes  of  tluir  own  to  support    and  by  others, 
who,  having  nothing  of  their  own,  cared  not  wfaiU  ' 
they  spent,  wlulst  they  could  find  credit :  so  that  j 
there  was  never  an  age,  in  which,  in  so  ehortatime,  | 
so  many  young  sentlemen,  who  had  not  experi- 
ence in  the  world,  or  some  good  tutelar  angel  to 
protect  them,  were  insensibly  and  suddenly  over- 
whelmed in  that  sea  of  wine,  and  women,  and 
miarrels,  and  gaming,  which  almost  overspread 
toe  whole  kingdom,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
thereof.   And  when  be  bad,     God's  immediate 
blessing,  disentangled  himself  from  these  laby- 
rinths, (hu  nature  and  inclination  disposing  him 
rather  to  pass  through  those  dissolute  quarters, 
than  to  make  any  stay  in  them,)  and  was  enough 
omnposed  against  any  extnvagant  excmvions ;  he 
was  still  Gonvenant  with  ■  rank  (tf  men  (how 
worthy  soever)  above  his  quahw,  and  engaged  in 
an  expense  above  his  fortune,  if  the  extraormnary 
accidents  of  his  life  had  not  supplied  him  for  tihose 
excesses  j  so  that  it  brought  no  prqudice  upon 


him,  except  m  the  ceniure  of  Bevere  men,  who 
thought  a  person  of  more  license  than  in 
truth  he  was,  and  who,  in  a  short  time,  were  very 
foUy  recondled  to  him. 

He  had  without  doubt  great  infirmities ;  which 
by  a  providential  mercy  were  seasonably  restrained 
from  growing  into  vices,  at  least  into  any  that 
were  habitual.  He  had  ambition  enough  to  keep 
him  from  bon^  satisfied  with  hia  own  condition, 
and  to  raise  his  spirit  to  great  designs  of  raising 
himself;  but  not  to  transport  him  to  endeavour 
it  by  any  crooked  and  inoirect  means.  He  was 
never  suspected  to  flatter  the  greatest  man,  or  in 
the  least  degree  to  dissemble  his  own  opinions  or 
thoughts,  how  ingrateful  soever  it  often  proved ; 
and  even  an  affected  defect  in,  and  contempt  of, 
thoae  two  usefiil  qualities,  cost  him  dear  a^- 
mvds.  He  indokfed  his  palate  very  much,  and 
took  even  aome  itelight  in  eating  and  drinking 
wdl,  but  without  any  approach  to  luxury ;  and,  in 
truth,  rather  discoursed  like  an  epicure,  than  was 
onef%aving  spent  much  time  in  the  eating  hours 
with"the  em  of  Dorset,  the  lord  Conway,  and  the 
lord  Lumlev,  men  who  excelled  in  gratifying  their 
appetites.  VHe  had  a  fancv  sharp  and  luxuriant ; 
but  BO  carefully  cultivatea  and  strictiy  guarded, 
that  he  never  was  heard  to  speak  a  loose  or  a  pro- 
fane word ;  which  he  imputed  to  the  chastity  of 
the  persons  where  his  conversation  usually  was, 
where  that  rank  sort  of  wit  was  religiously  de- 
tested :  and  a  littie  discountenance  would  quickly 
root  those  unsavoury  weeds  out  of  all  discourses,  • 
where  persons  of  honour  are  present. 

He  was  in  hu  nature  inclined  to  pride  and  pas-  i 
aion,and  to  a  humour  between  wra^ding  and  dis- 
putii^  very  troublttome,  winch  good  company  in 
a  abort  time  so  much  reformed  and  mastered,  that 
no  man  was  more  affable  and  courteous  to  all  kind 
of  persons;  and  they  who  knew  the  great  infirmity 
of  nis  whole  family,  which  abounded  in  passion, 
used  to  say,  he  had  much  extinguished  the  unnili- 
ness  of  that  fire.  That  which  supported  and  ren- 
dered him  generally  acceptable  was  his  generosity, 
(for  he  had  too  much  a  contempt  of  money,)  and 
the  opinion  men  had  of  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  his  nature,  which  was  transcendent  in  him,  in 
a  wonderful  tendemees,  and  delight  in  ob%ing. 
His  integrity  was  ever  without  bTemish,  and  be- 
lieved to  oe  above  temptation.  He  was  firm  and 
unshakaMe  in  his  friendships;  and,  though  he 
had  great  candour  towards  others  in  the  differences 
of  ruigion,  he  was  zealotuily  and  deliben^y  fixed 
in  die  prindples  both  of  the  doctrine  and  disd- 
pline  of  the  church :  yet  he  used  to  say  to  his 
nearest  friends,  in  that  time,  when  he  expected 
another  kind  of  calm  for  the  remainder  of  lua  life, 
"  tiiough  he  had  aome  glimmering  light  of,  and 
"  inchnation  to,  virtue  in  his  nature,  that  the 
"  whole  proffreaa  of  his  life  had  been  full  of  despe- 
"  rate  hazards ;  and  that  only  the  merciful  hand 
"  of  God  Almighty  had  prevented  his  being  both 
"  an  unfortunate  and  a  vicious  man  :"  and  be 
still  siud,  that  "  God  had  vouchsafed  that  signal 
"  goodness  to  him,  for  the  piety  and  exemplar 
*'  virtue  of  his  father  and  mother whose  me- 
mory he  had  always  in  singular  veneration :  and 
he  was  pleased  with  what  his  nearest  ally  and 
bosom  frimd,  sergeant  Hvde,  fwhowasafteiwards 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  oench,)  used  at  that  time 
to  say  (tf  hhn,  that  his  cousin  had  passed  his  time 
very  luckily,  and  with  notable  success,  and  was 
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like  to  be  very  happy  in  th«  world ;  but  be  would 
never  advise  any  of  his  frienda  to  walk  in  the  same 
paths,  or  to  tread  in  hie  steps. 

It  was  about  the  year  1639,  when  he  was  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  when  England 
enjoyed  the  greatest  measure  of  feUcity  that  it  had 


Wilts;  and  for  the  bwcni^  df  Shafteibniy,  in 
the  coun^  of  Doreet;  but  made  chince  to  aem 
for  his  neighboore  of  the  former  place :  and  so  a 
new  writ  issued  for  the  choice  of  another  burgees 
for  Shaftesbury. 
The  next  day  after  Mr.  Pym  had  recapitulated 


ever  known ;  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  '  the  whole  series  oS  the  grievaoces  and  miscarriages 
worrying  each  other,  by  their  mutual  incursions  which  had  been  m  the  state,  Mr.  Hyde  told  the 
and  invasions  of  each  other,  whilst  they  had  both  house,  that  "that  worthy  gentleman  had  omitted 
a  cjvil  war  m  their  own  bowels;  the  former,  by  ,  "  one  grievance,  more  heavy  than  (as  he  thought) 
frequent  rebdhons  from  theu-  own  factions  and  "  many  of  the  others  j  which  was,  the  earl  mar- 
ammosities,  ^e  latter,  by  the  defection  of  Portu-  «  shales  court:  a  court  newly  erected,  without 
gal;  and  both  laboured  mor« to  ransack  and  bum  "  colour  or  shadow  of  law,  which  took  upon  it  to 
each  other  s  dommions,  than  to  extinguish  their  "  6ne  and  imprison  the  king's  subjects,  and  to 
OTO  fire.  AH  Germany  weUering  m  its  own  blood,  "  give  great  damages  for  matters  which  the  kw 
UDd  contributing  to  each  otho'a  destruction,  that  "  gave  no  damages  for."  He  repeated  a  pleasant 
the  poor  crown  of  Sweden  might  grow  gnat  out  story  of  a  dtiaen,  who,  being  rudely  treated  for 
^  their  nuns,  and  at  their  charge :  Denmark  and  more  than  bis  ftre  came  to,  by  a  waterman,  who, 
Poland  being  adventurers  in  the  same  deetruetive  presaing  him,  atinahewed  his  crest,  or  badgeupon 
enterprises.  Holland  and  the  United  Provinces  his  coat,  the  citiwa  bade  him  be  gone  witk  Att 
weaned  and  tired  with  their  long  and  chargeable  goose;  Whereas  it  was,  in  truth,  a  swan,  the  crest 
war,  how  prosperous  soever  they  were  in  it;  and  of  an  earl,  whose  servant  the  waterman  waa: 
begmmng  to  be  more  afraid  of  France  their  aUy,  whereupon  the  citizen  was  called  into  the  marshal's 
u  enemy.    Italy  every  year  in-  court,  and,  after  a  long  and  chargeable  attendance, 

^^ajX.       ""^^  °^  France,  which   waa,  for  the  opprobrious  dighonouring  the  earVt 

divided  the pnncesthereofintotheseveralfactionB.   cr«(,  by  caUing  the  mm  a  goose,  fined  and  im- 
Of  aU  the  pnnces  of  Europe,  the  king  of  Eng-   prisoned,  till  he  had  paid  considerable  damages  to 
land  alone  seraLied  to  be  seated  upon  that  pleasant  the  lord,  or  at  least  to  the  waterman ;  which  really 
promontory,  that  might  safely  view  the  tragic  suf-  nndid  the  citizen. 

fenngs  of  all  hu  neighbours  about  him,  without  l  He  told  them  another  story  as  ridiculous,  of  a 
any  other  concernment  than  what  arose  from  his  gentleman,  who,  owing  his  tailor  a  long  time  a 
own  princely  heart  and  Christian  compassion,  to  good  sum  of  moneyfor  clothes,  and  hn  tailor 
see  such  desolation  wrought  by  the  pride,  and  coming  one  day  to  his  chamber,  with  more  than 
^uuon,  and  ambition  of  private  persons,  sup-  ordinary  importunity  for  his  debt,  and  not  receiT- 
porti^  by  princes  who  knew  not  what  themselves  ing  any  good  answer,  threatened  to  arrest  him ; 
would  have.  His  three  kingdoms  flourishing  in  upon  which  the  gentleman,  enraged,  gave  him 
entire  p^e  and  universal  plenty,  in  danger  of  very  iU  words,  called  him  base  fellow,  and  kid  his 
nothing  but  theu-  own  surfeits  ;  and  his  dominions  hands  upon  him  to  thrust  him  out  of  his  chamber : 
every  day  enlarged,  by  sending  out  colonies  upon  ;  m  this  struggle,  and  under  this  provocation,  op- 
large  and  fruitful  plantations ;  his  strong  fleets  '  pression,  and  reproach,  the  poor  tulor  chanced  to 
commanding  all  seas ;  and  the  numerous  shipping  '  say,  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  the  other ;  for 
of  the  nation  brmgmg  the  trade  of  the  world  into  ;  which  words  he  was  called  into  the  marshal's 
his  porta  ;  nor  could  it  with  unquestionable  secu-  ;  court ;  and  for  his  peace,  was  content  to  be  satis- 
nhr  be  earned  any  whither  else;  and  all  these  1  fied  his  debt,  out  of  his  own  ill  manners ;  being 
blesnngs  enjoyed  under  a  prince  of  the  greatest '  compelled  to  release  all  his  other  demands  in  lieu 
demoicy  and  jtutice,  and  of  the  greatest  piety  and  of  damages.  The  case  was  known  to  many,  and 
devobon,  and  the  moat  indulgent  to  his  subjects,  '  ' 
wd  most  floliritous  for  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

Ofortanati  mmiam,  bona  si  sua  norint ! 

In  this  blessed  conjuncture,  when  no  other 
prince  thought  he  wanted  any  thing  to  compass 
what  he  moat  deaured  to  be  possessed  of,  but  the 
affection  and  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  a 
small,  scarce  discernible  cloud  arose  in  the  north, 
which  was  shortly  after  attended  with  such  a 
storm,  that  never  gave  over  raging  till  it  had 
shaken,  and  even  rooted  up,  the  greatest  and 
tallest  cedars  of  the  three  nations ;  blasted  all  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness ;  brought  its  strength  to 
decay,  and  its  glorv  to  reproach,  and  almost  to 
desolation ;  by  such  a  career  and  deluge  of  wick- 
edness and  rebellion,  as  by  not  being  enough 
foreseen,  or  in  truth  suspected,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. 

UfHm  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1640, 
the  king  called  a  parliament ;  which  met,  accord- 
ing to  summons,  upon  the  third  of  Ajwil.  Mr. 
Hyde  waa  chosen  to  serve  for  twO  places ;  for  the 
bOTongh  of  Wotton-Basset,  in  the  county  of 


detested  by  all. 

He  told  them,  that  "  thne  was  an  appendant  to 
"  that  court,  which  he  called  the  pageantry  of  it, 
"thehnalds;  whowereasgrievoustothegeotry, 
**  as  the  court  was  to  the  peopile."  He  stud, "  l^t 
"  sure  the  knights  of  that  house,  when  they  rs- 
"  ceived  that  honour  from  the  king,  though  they 
"  might  think  themselves  obliged  to  live  at  a 
"  highor  rate,  yet  they  bdieved  that  thev  might 
"  die  as  good  cheap  ae  other  men he  told  them, 
"  they  could  not,  it  would  cost  them  ten  pounds 
"  more ;  and  yet  a  gentleman  could  not  die  for 

nothing."  The  heralds  had  procured  such  an 
order  from  the  earl  marshal,  to  force  all  persons 
to  pay  at  their  funerals,  such  several  sums,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  degrees.  He  concluded  with 
a  desire,  that  when  the  wisdom  of  that  house  pro- 
vided remedies  agunst  the  other  grievances,  it 
would  likewiae  secure  the  subject  against  this  ex- 
orbitance. This  representa^n  was  very  accept- 
able to  the  house,  both  in  respect  of  the  matter, 
which  was  odious  enough,  and  in  regard  the 
jierson  that  usurped  that  monstrous  jurisdic- 
tion,  who  was  in  no  dc^jfree  gratdul  to  them ; 
upon  wlumi  the  speaker  bad  not  made  the  least 
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reflection,  the  modesty  of  that  time  not  permitting 
the  mention  of  great  men  with  any  reproach,  until 
their  offencea  were  first  examined  and  proved: 
and  this  being  the  first  part  he  had  acted  upon 
that  stage,  brought  him  much  applause ;  and  he 
was  ever  afterwuds  heard  with  gn>at  benignity. 

Upon  the  warm  debate  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, concerning  the  giving  the  king  mone^,  Mr. 
Hyde  observed  by  the  aereral  diacouneB  of  many 
<n  the  court,  who  were  of  near  adnuBskm  to  the 
king  and  qneon,  and  like  to  make  probable  gneaseei 
that  they  twUeved  the  Idngwonld  be  so  much  dis- 
pleased  at  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  that  he 
would  dissolve  them ;  which  he  believed  would 
prove  the  most  fatal  resolution  could  be  taken. 
As  soon  as  the  bouse  was  up,  he  went  over  to 
Lambeth,  to  the  archbishop;  whom  he  found 
walking  in  his  garden,  having  received  a  fiiU  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  passed,  from  persons  who 
had  made  more  haste  from  the  house.  He  ap- 
peared sad,  and  full  of  thoughts ;  and  calling  the  ' 
other  to  him,  seemed  willing  to  bear  what  he 
would  say.  He  told  him,  "that  he  would  not 
"  trouble  bim  with  the  relation  of  any  thing  that 
"  had  passed,  of  which  he  presumed  be  had  re- 
"  ceivea  a  good  account :  that  his  businesB  wu 
"  only  to  infbnn  him  of  his  own  fears  and  appre- 

henedons,  and  the  observations  he  had  made 
*'  upon  the  diacourBCs  of  some  connderable  men 
*'  01  the  court,  as  if  the  king  might  be  wrought 
"  upon,  because  there  had  not  been  that  expmi- 
"  tiou  used  as  he  expected,  speedily  to  dissolve 
"  the  parliament :  that  he  came  only  to  beseech 
'*  him  to  use  all  his  credit  to  prevent  such  a  des- 
"  perate  counsel,  which  would  produce  great  mis- 
"  chief  to  the  king  and  to  the  church  :  that  he 
"  was  confident  wk  bouse  was  as  well  constituted 
"  and  disposed,  as  ever  house  of  commons  was  or 
"  would  be :  that  the  number  of  the  disaffected 
"  to  church  or  state  was  very  small ;  and  though 
"  they  might  obstruct  for  some  time  the  quick 
"  resohring  upon  what  was  fit,  they  would  never 
"  be  able  to  pervert  their  good  inclinations  and 
"  desirea  to  serve  die  king." 

The  archbishop  heard  liim  very  patiently,  and 
said,  he  believed  the  king  would  be  very  angry  at 
the  way  of  their  proceedings;  for  that,  in  this 
conjuncture,  the  dmying  and  denying  to  do  what 
he  desired  was  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  he 
believed  it  probable  that  he  would  dissolve  them, 
without  which  he  could  not  enter  upou  other 
counsels  :  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved 
to  deliver  no  opinion ;  but  as  he  would  not  per- 
suade the  dissolution,  which  might  be  attended 
by  consequences  he  could  not  foresee,  so  he  had 
not  so  good  an  ojnnion  of  their  affections  to  the 
kinp  or  the  church,  as  to  persuade  their  longer 
nttang,  if  the  kingwen  indined  to  dissolve  them. 

"Rie  temper  and  constitution  of  both  houses  of 
parHament,  which  the  kingwaa  forced  to  call  shortly 
after,  mi  very  ^Krent  from  the  last :  and  they 
diacoTwed  not  more  prejudice  against  any  man, 
than  against  Mr.  Hyde ;  who  was  again  retumed 
to  serve  there,  and  whom  they  were  sorry  to  find 
amongst  them ;  as  a  man  thev  knew  well  to  have 
great  affection  for  the  archbisnop,  and  of  unalter- 
able devotion  to  the  government  of  the  church ; 
and  therefore  they  first  laboured  to  find  some  de- 
fect in  his  election,  and  then  to  irreconcile  those 
towards  him,  who  they  found  had  any  esteem  or 
Undneas  for  him :  but  not  finding  the  snccesi  in 
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either  answerable  to  their  expectation,  they  lived 
fairly  towards  him,  and  endeavoured,  by  several 
applications,  to  gain  credit  with  him ;  who  re- 
tumed them  tbeir  own  civilities ;  having  had  very 
particular  acquaintance  with  many  of  them,  whom 
he  as  much  endeavoured  to  preserve  from  being 
prevailed  upon. 

Within  few  days  after  their  meeting,  he  renewed 
the  motion  he  liad  made  in  the  last  parliament, 
against  the  marshal's  court,  (though  he  knew  the 
earl  marshal  had  gotten  hhnself  much  into  their 
&vour,  by  his  apfmcation,  and  some  promises  be 
had  made  them  at  the  meeting  at  York;  and 
principally  by  his  declared  aversion  and  prejudice 
to  the  earl  of  Strafford,)  and  told  them  what  ex- 
travagant proceedings  there  had  been  in  that 
court,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament ; 
and  that  more  damages  had  been  given  there, 
by  the  sole  judgment  of  the  lord  marshal,  for 
contumelious  and  reproachful  words,  of  which  the 
law  took  no  notice,  in  two  d^s,  than  had  been 
given  by  all  the  juries,  in  all  the  courts  in  West- 
minster hall,  in  the  whole  term,  and  the  days  for 
trial  after  it  was  ended.  Upon  which  he  got  a 
committee  to  be  named,  of  which  himself  sat  in 
the  chair ;  and  found  tlut  the  first  precedent  they 
had  in  all  their  records  for  that  fonn  of  proceed- 
iugwhichthey  had  used,  and  for  giving  of  damages 
for  words,  was  but  in  the  ^ear  1^3 ;  and  the  very 
entrance  upon  this  inquisition  put  an  end  to  that 
upstart  court,  which  never  prttumed  to  sit  after- 
wards ;  and  BO  that  grievance  was  thoroughly 
abolished.    And,  to  manifest  how  great  an  im- 

Eressioo  the  alarums  of  this  kind  made  upon  the 
ighest  and  the  proudest  natures,  the  very  next 
Sunday  after  this  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
of  commons,  the  earl  marshal  seeing  Mr.  Hyde  in 
the  closet  at  Whitehall  during  the  time  of  the  ser- 
mon, he  came  with  great  courtesy  to  him,  thanked 
liim  for  having  treated  his  person  so  civilly,  when 
upon  so  just  reason  he  had  found  &nlt  with  some 
of  his  actions :  said,  he  believed  he  had  been  in 
the  wroiw ;  but  thitt  he  had  been  misled  bjr  the 
advice  of  sir  Harry  Martin  and  other  dviliana, 
who  were  held  men  of  great  learning,  and  who 
assured  him  that  those  proceedings  were  just  and 
lawful.  He  sud,  they  bad  gainra  wdl  by  it,  but 
should  mislead  him  no  more  :  and  concluded  with 
great  professions  of  kindness  and  esteem,  and 
offered  him  all  offices  in  his  power ;  when,  in  his 
heart,  he  did  him  the  honour  to  detest  and  hate 
him  perfectly;  as  he  professed  to  all  whom  he 
trusted. 

I  The  memorials  and  extracts  are  so  large  and  par- 
ticular of  all  these  proceeding  in  the  notes  and 

'  papers  of  the  person  whose  hfe  is  the  end  of  this 
discourse,  that  even  unawares  manv  things  are  in- 
serted not  so  immediately  applicable  to  his  own 
person ;  which  possibly  ma^  hereafter,  in  some 
other  method,  be  commumcated  to  the  world; 
and  therefore  we  ehall  again  resort  only  to  such 
particulars  as  more  immediately  relate  to  him. 
His  credit  grew  every  day  in  the  house,  in  sfuts 
of  all  the  endeavours  which  were  used  to  lessen 
it;  and  it  being  evident  that  he  had  no  dependence 
upon  the  court,  and  insisted  wholly  upon  muntain- 
ing  what  the  law  had  established,  very  many  wise 
men,  and  of  tetaxa  and  reputation  in  the  kingdom, 
(who  observed  well  the  crooked  and  ambitious  de- 
fflgns  of  those  who  desired  to  be  thought  to  care 
on^  tat  flie  good  of  their  countiy,)  adhered  to 
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him ;  and  were  wilUng  to  take  advice  from  him, 
how  to  prevent  those  nuBeries  which  were  like  to 
be  brought  upon  the  kingdom :  so  that  they,  who 
had  cut  out  all  the  work  from  the  beginning,  and 
seldom  met  with  any  notable  contradiction,  found 
themselves  now  frequently  disappointed  and  dif- 
ferent resolutions  taken  to  what  they  bad  pro- 
posed ;  which  they  imputed  to  his  acUvity. 

He  was  very  much  in  the  buuneu  of  the  house ; 
the  greatest  chairman  in  the  committees  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  and  very  chligent  in  attending 
ibe  atnnxx  both  in  the  hoiue  and  at  eonmuttees : 
for  he  had  from  the  banning  of  the  paitiament 
laid  aside  his  gown  and  practice,  and  wholly  given 
himself  up  to  the  public  hnoneas ;  which  be  saw 
so  much  concerned  the  peace  and  very  being  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  in  the  chair  in  that  com- 
mittee which  considered  of  the  illegality  of  the 
court  of  York :  and  the  other,  tb^  examined  the 
miscarriages  of  the  judges,  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money,  and  in  other  cases  of  judicatory,  in  their 
several  courts;  and  prepared  charges  thereupon 
against  them.  He  was  in  the  chair  against  the 
marshal's  court:  in  that  committee  which  was 
against  the  court  of  York,  which  waa  prosecuted 
with  great  passion,  and  took  up  many  weeka  de- 
bate :  in  thai  whidi  concerned  the  juriadiction  of 
the  lord  preadent  and  council  of  the  marchea  d 
Wales ;  winch  likewise  held  a  long  time,  and  was 
prosecuted  with  great  bitterness  and  anunosity : 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  neishbour 
connties  of  Salop,  Worcester,  Hoeford,  and  Glou- 
cester, and  consequendy  the  kmghta  and  bxu^esees 
which  served  for  the  same,  were  passionatelv  con- 
cerned to  absolve  themsdves  from  the  burden  of 
that  jurisdiction ;  and  aU  the  officers  of  that  court 
and  coundl,  whereof  some  were  very  great  men, 
and  held  offices  of  great  value,  laboured  wkh 
equal  passion  and  concernment  to  support  and 
maintain  what  was  in  practice  and  possession; 
and  their  friends  appeared  accordingly. 

He  was  in  the  chair  in  many  committees  made 
upon  private  complaints;  insomuch  as  he  was 
seldom  in  the  afternoon  free  from  that  aervice  in 
the  committees,  aa  he  waa  never  absent  in  morn- 
ings from  the  haoM :  and  he  was  irften  heard  to 
mention  one  private  committee,  in  which  he  was 
put  accidentally  into  tiie  chair,  upon  an  enclosure 
which  had  been  made  of  great  wastes,  belonging 
to  some  the  queen's  manors,  without  the  consent 
of  the  tenants,  the  benefit  whereof  had  been  given 
by  the  queen  to  a  servant  of  near  trust;  who 
forthwith  sold  the  lands  enclosed  to  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  lord  privy  seal ;  who,  together  with 
his  son  Mandevile,  were  now  most  concerned  to 
maintain  the  enclosure;  against  which,  as  well 
the  inhabitants  of  other  manors,  who  claimed 
common  in  those  wastes,  as  the  queen's  tenants 
of  the  same,  made  loud  compbdnts,  as  a  great  op- 

gression,  carried  upon  them  with  a  very  lugh 
and,  and  supported  b^  power. 
The  committee  sat  in  the  queen's  court,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  being  one  ^  them,  appeared 
much  concerned  to  countenance  ihe  petitioners, 
who  were  numerous,  together  with  their  wit- 
nesses-; the  lord  Mandevile  being  likewise  present 
as  a  ptuty,  and,  by  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
sittinR  covered.  Cromwell  (who  had  never  before 
beenneard  to  speak  in  the  house  of  commons) 
ordered  the  witnesses  and  petitionera  in  the  method 
the  proceeding,  and  seconded  and  enlarged 
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upon  what  they  sidd  with  great  pasnon ;  and  the 
witnesses  and  persons  concerned,  who  were  a  very 
rude  kind  of  people,  interrupted  the  council  and 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  with  great  clamour, 
when  they  said  any  thing  that  did  not  please 
them ;  so  that  Mr.  Hyde  (whose  office  it  was  to 
oblige  men  of  all  sorts  to  keep  order)  was  com- 
pelled to  iise  some  sharp  reproofs  and  some  threats 
to  reduce  them  to  such  a  temper,  that  the  business 
might  be  qmetiy  heard.  Cromwell  in  great  furv 
leimached  the  chainnan  for  bodg  pwtial,  uid 
that  he  diacomttenanoed  the  whnesaes  by  threatoi- 
ing  them :  the  other  appealed  to  the  committee, 
wffich  justified  him,  and  declared  that  he  behaved 
himself  aa  he  ought  to  do ;  which  more  inflamed 
him,  who  waa  already  too  much  angry.  When 
upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  foct,  or  the  pro- 
ceeding before  and  at  the  enclosure,  the  lonl 
Mandevile  desired  to  be  heard,  and  with  great 
modesty  related  what  bad  been  done,  or  expliuned 
what  lud  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer 
and  reply  npon  him  with  so  much  indecency  and 
rudeness,  and  in  language  so  contrary  and  offen- 
sive, that  every  man  would  have  thought,  that  as 
their  natures  and  their  manners  were  as  opposite 
as  it  is  possible,  so  their  interest  could  never  have 
been  tlu  same.  In  the  end,  his  whole  carriage 
waa  BO  tempeetnooa,  and  his  behaviour  so  insolent, 
that  the  chainnan  found  himself  obliged  to  repre- 
hend him;  and  to  tell  him,  if  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  mannar,  he  would  pr^endy  acKoum  the 
committee,  and  the  next  mcwning  complain  to  the 
house  of  Um ;  which  he  never  forgave ;  and  took 
all  occasions  afterwards  to  pursue  him  with  the 
utmost  malice  and  revenge,  to  his  death. 

When  Mr.  Hyde  sat  in  the  chair,  in  the  grand 
committee  of  the  house  for  the  extirpation  of  epi- 
scopacy, all  that  party  made  oreat  court  to  him  ; 
and  the  house  keeping  those  disorderly  hours,  and 
seldom  rising  till  after  foiu"  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  thev  frequentiy  importuned  him  to  dine 
with  them  at  Mr.  Pym's  lodging,  which  waa  at  sir 
Richard  Manly's  house,  in  a  httle  court  behind 
Westminster  hall ;  whwe  he,  and  Mr.  Hambden, 
«r  Arthur  Haslerig,  and  two  or  three  more,  npon 
a  stock  kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted  much 
bosinesa,  and  invited  thitiwr  raose  of  whose  con- 
vernon  they  had  any  hope. 

One  day  after  dinner,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  who  that 
day  likewise  dined  there,  asked  Mr.  Hyde  whether 
he  would  ride  into  the*  fidds,  and  take  a  little  air,  it 
being  a  fine  evening;  wluch  the  other  consenting 
to,  they  sent  for  thor  horses,  and  riding  together 
in  the  fields  between  Westminster  and  Chelsea, 
Mr.  Fiennes  asked  him  what  it  waa  that  incbned 
him  to  adhere  so  passionately  to  the  church,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  supported.  He  answered, 
that  he  could  have  no  other  obligation  than  that 
of  his  conscience,  and  his  reason,  that  could 
movewith  him;  Car  he  had  no  relation  or  depend- 
ence vnpan  any  charchmen  that  could  dispoee  him 
to  it;  that  he  could  not  concave  how  reli^on 
could  be  [ffeserved  without  biahops,  nor  how  the 
government  of  the  state  could  well  subsist,  if  the 
government  ofthe  church  were  altered;  andasked 
him  what  government  they  meant  to  introduce  in 
its  pbce.  To  which  he  answered,  that  there  would 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  that ;  but  assured  him, 
and  wished  mm  to  remember  what  be  said,  that 
if  the  king  resolved  to  defend  the  bishops,  it  would 
coat  the  kingdom  much  blood,  and  would  be  the 
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occasion  of  as  sharp  a  war  as  had  ever  beea  in 
En^and :  for  that  therewas  bo  great  a  number  of 
good  men  who  resolved  to  lose  their  lires  before 
they  would  ever  submit  to  that  government. 
AVhich  was  the  first  positive  declaration  he  had 
ever  heard  from  any  ^rttcular  man  of  that  party, 
very  few  of  them  having  at  that  time  that  resolu- 
tion, much  less  avowing  it ;  and  if  they  had,  the 
kingdom  was  in  no  de^«e  at  that  time  infected 
wH£  that  prasoQ,  how  much  soever  it  was  spread 
aftrawarda. 

mthin  two  days  after  tlus  discourse  firom  Mr. 
Fiennes,  Mr.  Hyde,  waUtii^f  between  the  irarlia- 
ment  house  and  Westminster,  in  the  churchyard, 
met  mth  Harry  Martin,  with  whom  he  lived  very 
familiarly ;  and  Speaking  together  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  houses,  Martin  told  him,  that  he 
would  undo  himself  by  his  adhering  to  the  court ; 
to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  no  relation  to  the 
court,  and  was  only  concerned  to  maintain  the 

government  and  preserve  the  law :  and  then  told 
un,  he  could  not  concave  what  he  proposed  to 
himself,  for  he  did  not  think  him  to  be  of  the 
opinion  or  nature  with  those  men  who  governed 
the  house;  and  asked  him,  what  he  thought  of 
such  and  such  men ;  and  he  very  frankly  answered, 
that  he  thought  tium  knaves;  and  that  when  they 
bad  done  aa  much  as  they  intended  to  do,  they 
should  be  used  as  they  had  used  others.  The 
other  ][H«s8ed  him  tiien  to  say  what  he  desired ; 
to  which,  after  a  little  pause,  be  ve^  roundlv 
answttieda  "  I  do  not  thiiuc  one  man  wise  enousn 
to  govern  us  all :"  which  was  the  first  word  he 
had  ever  heard  any  man  speak  to  that  purpose; 
and  would  without  doubt,  if  it  had  been  then  com- 
municated or  attempted,  been  the  most  abhorred 
by  the  whole  nation,  of  any  design  that  could  be 
mentioned;  and  yet  it  appears  it  had  even  so 
early  entered  into  the  hearts  of  some  desperate 
persons,  that  genUeman  being  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  great  fortune,  and  having  great 
credit  in  his  country. 

Whilst  things  were  thus  depending,  one  morn- 
ing, when  thcni  was  a  conference  with  the  lords, 
and  so  the  house  adjourned,  Mr.  Hyde  being 
walldng  in  tlie  house,  Mr.  Pdrcy*  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Pforthumberland,  being  a  member  of  the 
house,  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  the  king 
would  apeak  with  him,  and  would  have  him  that 
afternoon  to  come  to  him.  He  answered,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  some  mistake,  for  that  he  had  not 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  the  king;  and  that 
there  was  another  of  the  same  name,  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Peircy  assured  him  he  was  the  man ;  and  so 
it  was  agreed,  that  at  such  an  hour  in  the  evening 
he  shomd  call  on  him  at  his  chamber ;  which  he 
did,  and  was  by  him  conducted  into  the  gallery, 
and  so  into  the  square  room,  where  he  stayed  till 
the  other  went  to  tiie  king;  who  in  a  very  short 
time  came  tiuther,  attended  only  by  Mr.  Peircy, 
who,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hyde  had  kissed  his  majcatf  s 
hand,  withdrew. 

The  kmg  told  him,  "that  he  heard  from  all 
"  hands  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  him ;  and 
"  that  when  all  his  servants  in  the  bouaa  of  com- 


=mons  dther  neglected  his  service,  or  could  not 
"  appear  usefully  m  it,  he  took  all  occasions  to  do 
"  him  service;  for  which  he  thought  fit  to  ^ve 
"  him  his  own  thanks,  and  to  assure  him  that  he 
"  would  remember  it  to  his  advantage."  He  took 
notice  of  hia  affection  to  the  church,  for  which,  he 
said,  "  he  thanked  him  more  than  for  all  the  rest;" 
which  the  other  acknowledged  with  the  duty  that 
became  him,  and  said,  "  he  was  very  happy  that 
"  his  m^esty  was  jdeased  with  what  he  aid ;  but 
"  if  he  had  commanded  him  to  have  withdrawn 
"  his  affection  and  reverence  for  the  church,  he 
"  would  not  have  obeyed  him ;"  wUch  his  ma- 
jesty  SEud  made  him  lore  him  the  better.  Then 
he  discoursed  of  the  passion  of  the  hons^  and  of 
the  bill  then  brought  in  a^nst  episcopacy;  and 
asked  him,  *'  whether  he  Uiought  they  would  be 
"  able  to  carry  it ;"  to  which  he  answered,  "  he 
"  believed  they  could  not,  at  least  that  it  would 
"  be  very  long  first."  "  Nay,  (replied  the  king,) 
"  if  you  will  look  to  it,  that  they  do  not  carry  it 
"  before  I  go  for  Scotland,  which  wiU  be  at  such 
"  a  time,  mien  the  armies  shall  be  disbanded,  I 
"  mil  undertake  for  the  chnrch  after  that  time : 
"  why  then,  (said  the  other,)  by  the  grace  of  God, 
"  it  will  not  be  in  much  danger with  which 
the  king  was  well  pleased;  and  dismissed  him 
with  veiy  giacioiis  eocpresabns.  And  this  was 
the  first  mM>duction  of  him  to  the  king's  taking 
notice  of  him. 

Afterwards,  in  that  summer,  during  the  time  of 
his  majesty's  stay  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas  (who  thai  kept  the  signet,  though  he 
was  not  sworn  secretary  till  the  king's  return) 
being  very  sick,  sent  to  him,  to  desire  to  speak 
with  him ;  whereupon  he  went  to  him  to  his  house 
in  King's-street,  and  found  him  in  his  bed :  and 
the  business  was  wholly  to  shew  him  a  letter  from ' 
the  king  to  him,  in  which  he  wiit  to  him,  that  he 
understood,  by  several  hands,  that  he  was  very 
much  beholden  to  Mr.  Hyde,  for  the  great  zeal  he 
shewed  to  his  service ;  and  therefore  commanded 
him  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  let  him  know  the 
sense  he  had  of  it;  and  thatwhen  he  returned,  he 
would  let  him  know  it  himself. 

Hanng  now  taken  a  view  of  him  from  his  birUi, 
and  through  his  whole  youth,  and  first  entrance 
into  the  business  of  the  world,  in  which  he  had 
great  success  and  prosperity,  (and  if  the  calm,  in 
which  be  was  bom,  and  laMed  so  iong,  had  con- 
tinued, no  man  could  witii  more  probabiUty  have 
promised  himself  better  fortune  in  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself;)  and  having 
now  brought  him  to  be  known  to  Uie  king ;  and 
the  tempest,  that  from  the  present  foul  weather 
shortly  after  broke  out,  driving  him  from  further 
applying  himself  to,  or  prosecuting  that  profession; 
and  the  parhament  making  some  short  recess 
during  the  king's  being  in  ScoUand;  wewillbere 
conclude  the  first  part  of  his  life,  and  enter  upon 
the  second ;  which  will  contain  a  more  im^rtant 
part,  and  in  which  we  will  mention  no  particulars 
of  that  active  time,  but  sudi  in  whidi  he  had  a 
signal  part;  leaving  the  rest  tothe  history  of  those 
great  and  mOnstrous  actions. 

AfonlpeZKr,  Marok  37, 1669. 
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As  sooD  as  the  remonstrants,  bo  much  men* 
tioned  ht&m,  was  ptmted,  Mr.  Uyd^  only 
to  nre  Tent  to  hie  own  in^^nation.  and  without 
the  least  purpose  of  communicating  it,  or  that  any 
use  ihauid  be^ade  of  it,  had  drawn  such  a  full 
answer  to  it,  as  the  subject  would  have  enabled 
any  man  to  have  done  who  had  thought  of  it :  and 
the  lord  Dif[by,  who  had  much  conTeraidion  and 
friendship  mth  him,  ctmiing  accidentally  and  sud- 
denly into  the  room,  where  he  was  alone  amongst 
bis  books  and  papers ;  conferring  together  of  me 
extravagant  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  he, 
upon  the  familiarity  that  was  between  them,  and 
upon  the  argument  that  was  then  between  them, 
r^  the  answer  to  bim  which  he  had  prepared  to 
the  remonstrance;  with  which  he  seemed  much 
pleaaed,  and  deured  bim,  that  he  would  permit  it 
to  be  nude  use  of  by  the  king,  and  that  he  might 
shew  it  to  his  majeaty  j  who  found  it  absdutely 
neeeasary  to  publish  some  answer  in  his  own 
name  to  that  remonstrance,  which  had  so  much 
pcnaoned  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  that  his 
majesty  was  endeavourku;  to  procure  such  an 
answer  to  be  drawn,  l^e  other  expressly  and 
positively  refused  to  give  it  him,  or  t^t  any  use 
should  be  made  of  it ;  and  reproached  him  for 
proposing  a  thing  to  him  which  might  prove  ruin- 
ous to  him,  if  the  house  should  have  the  least 
imaj^tion  that  he  exercised  himself  in  such 
offices;  with  which  answer  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and  departed :  no  other  person  having  seen  it  but 
the  lord  Falkland^  from  whom  nothing  waa  ever 
concealed. 

Within  few  days  after,  the  lord  Digby,  with 
wiunn  the  Ung  advised  in  the  bunness  o(  the 
parliament  mt  unit  reserve,  came  again  to  him  t 
and,  af^  some  apolofpes,  told  him  fndj,  that 
very  many  had  been  with  the  king,  desiring  l^m 
that  he  would  take  care  that  some  answer  might 
be  published  to  that  remonstrance,  wbich^d 
already  done  much  harm,  and  would  do  much 
more  if  it  were  not  answered ;  and  that  the  king 
had  spoken  to  him ;  upon  which  be  had  confessra 
that  he  had  seen  an  answer  that  pleased  him  very 
well,  but  could  not  prevail  wlih  the  author  of  it  to 
suffer  it  to  be  made  use  of;  and  told  bim  who  it 
was :  whereupon  the  king  seemed  to  wonder  very 
much,  that  a  person,  who  had  appeared  so  pub- 
licly in  defence  of  his  service,  should  be  so  wary 
of  assisting  him  in  private :  and  after  many  ex- 
presNons  of  grace  towards  that  gmtlraun,  his 
muesty  had  commanded  him  to  come  in  his  name 
to  .him;  vpd  to  conjure  him  to  send  that  paper  to 
him ;  and  to  ^ve  nim  his  rojral  word,  that  no 
person  lii^ng  should  know  that  be  had  tlw  least 
band  in  it ;  so  that  no  danger  should  accrue  to 
him  thereby. 

Mr.  Hyde,  though  he  was  very  unsatisfied  with 
what  the  lord  Digby  had  done,  (whose  affection 
to  him  he  did  not  in  any  degree  make  question  of, 
but  did  not  like  his  over  activity,  to  which  his 
restless  fancy  always  disposed  him ;  and  as  he 
doubted  not  that  himself  nad  given  the  occasion 
to  the  kiuff  to  send  those  commands,  su  he  had 
likewise  enlarged  those  commands,  sm  he  beheved. 


in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  might  most  ob- 
lige him,)  ve^  upon  ibn  real  conndcvation  that  it 
muht  do  the  king  mudi  serrice,  he  £d,  mthoat 
deS^,  deliver  the  pwers ;  insisting  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  secrecy,  and,  hkewise,  wat  his  majea^ 
would  not  pubUsh  without  first  commumci^n|[  it 
to  bis  council,  and  as  done  with  their  advice. 
And  to  that  purpose  he  affixed  that  tiUe  to  it,  be- 
fore he  deliverra  the  papers  out  of  bis  hands; 
believing,  that  as  it  would  be  more  for  the  king's 
service  to  carry  such  an  authoritv  in  the  front  of 
it,  as  "The  king's  answer  with  tne  advice  of  his 
"  council;"  so  it  could  not  be  refused  by  them, 
and  yet  might  engage  them  in  some  displeasure 
witii  the  house  of  commons,  which  probably  might 
be  offended  at  it.  The  king  was  very  punctual  in 
doing  what  was  deured,  and  caused  it  to  be  readat 
a  fulfcoundl,  where  many  of  the  lords  commended 
it  very  much,  and  none  spake  against  it;  and  so 
it  WHS  published  and  printed;  and  it  was  very 
apparent  to  all  men,  tlut  the  king's  service  was 
very  much  advanced  bv  it ;  and  it  was  not  more 
evident  to  any  than  to  tne  house  of  commons,  who 
knew  not  how  to  make  any  expostulation  upon  it, 
it  being  in  the  king's  own  name,  and  published 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy-council :  so  that  all 
they  could  do  was,  to  endeavour  to  discover  who 
was  the  penner  of  it;  to  which  discovery  they 
were  most  intent  by  all  their  secret  friends  in 
court,  who  found  means  to  discover  most  other 
secrets  to  them,  but  in  this  could  do  tbem  no 
service. 

As  soon  as  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  were  called  to  the  privy-coundl,  the  lu^g 
sent  for  Mr.  Hyde  to  him,  who  had  not  seen  his 
majes^  bom  the  time  he  had  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Pnrcy.  He  commanded  the  hxd  Digby  to 
bring  bim  when  it  was  night  to  the  queen's  back 
stairs ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  there,  both  kinr 
and  queen  came  into  the  room ;  and  when  he  baa 
kissed  their  hands,  and  the  lord  Digby  was  with- 
drawn, the  king  told  him,  "  he  was  much  beholden 
"  to  liim  for  many  good  services,  and  that  now  he 
"  had  preferred  two  of  bis  friends,  it  was  time  to 
'*  give  him  some  testimony  of  his  favour ;  and 
"  therefore  he  had  sent  to  him  to  tell  him  that  he 
"  intended  to  make  him  his  solicitor  general,  in  the 
"  place  of  him  who  had  served  him  so  ill."  Mr. 
Hj'de  suddenly  answered,  "  God  forbid  I"  With 
which  tbe  king  seeming  surprised,  said, "  Whv  God 
"  forlnd  i*'  The  other  rq»lied,  •*  It  was  in  no  dwree 

fit  at  this  time  that  he  shonld  remove  the  other ; 
"  and  if  he  were  removed,  lumself  was  in  no  degree 
"  fit  for  it.*'  The  queen  said,  "  he  ought  not  to 
"  suffer  for  his  modesty :  she  had  heard  men,  who 
"  could  judge  well,  say,  th^  he  was  as  fit  for  it  as 
"  the  other.^'  Mr.  Hyde  said,  "  that  was  an  argu- 
"  ment  that  gentleman  thought  the  other  not  fit 
"  for  it,  not  that  he  believed  Aim  fit;  which  in 
"  truth,  he  said,  he  was  not.  That  it  might  be, 
"  that  when  the  place  was  actually  void,  the  king 
"  might  have  filled  it  better  with  another  man 
"  than  with  Mr.  Smut-John,  whose  parts  were 
"  not  above  many  others,  and  his  affections  were 
"  bdow  most  men's :  but  now  that  he  was  in- 
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"  rested  in  that  office,  it  was  not  a  good  conjunc- 
"  ture  to  remore  him ;  and  when  it  should  be,  he 
"  did  humbly  advise  his  majesty  to  make  choice 
**  of  the  ablest  man  of  the  profession,  whose  affec- 
'*  tioos  were  clear,  by  whom  he  might  indeed  have 
"  great  benefit ;  whereas  hunself  was  young,  and 
*'  without  any  of  that  learning  or  experience  which 
'*  m^ht  make  him  capable  of  that  great  trust." 
The  queen  saying  ag^n  this  was  his  modesty,  he 
replira,  "  Maaam,  woen  you  know  me  better,  you 
"  will  not  find  me  so  modest  a  nun,  but  that  I 
**  hope  br  your  mqesty*8  ftvoor,  in  doe  time,  to 
**  be  made  a  better  man  than  I  am  at  present : 
"  bat,  if  jrou  betiero  that  I  know  snytluiw  of  the 
"  disposition  of  the  present  time,  or  of  wMt  may 
"  conduce  to  the  kmg*8  service,  I  pray  believe, 
"  that,  though  the  solicitor  will  never  do  much 
"  service,  he  will  be  able  to  do  much  more 
**  mischief  if  he  be  removed."  The  king  at  the 
same  time  resolved  to  remove  another  officer,  who 
did  disserve  him  notoriously,  and  to  prefer  Mr. 
Hyde  to  that  place ;  with  which  their  gracious  in- 
tention both  their  majesties  acquainted  him ;  hut 
he  positively  refiised  it ;  and  assured  both  their 
m^esties,  ttmt  he  should  be  able  to  do  much  more 
smice  in  the  condition  he  was  in. 

Before  the  king  left  Whitehall,  he  renewed  his 
commands  to  the  tbfee  persons  mentioned  before, 
the  lord  viscount  Falkland,  sir  John  Colepepper, 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  to  meet  constantly  together,  and 
consult  upon  his  affairs,  and  conduct  them  the 
best  way  they  could  in  the  parliament,  and  to  give 
him  constant  advice  what  oe  was  to  do,  without 
which,  he  declared  again  very  solemnly,  he  would 
make  no  step  in  the  parliament.  Two  of  them 
were  obliged  by  their  offices  and  relations,  and 
the  other  by  his  duty  and  inchnation,  lo  give  him 
all  satisfaction;  notwithstanding  the  discourage- 
ment they  had  so  lately  received,  and  which  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  them.  And  so  they 
m&t  every  night  late  together,  and  commimicated 
thur  observations  and  intelligence  of  the  day; 
and  BO  agteed  wliat  was  to  be  done  or  attempted 
the  next;  there  being  very  many  persons  of  con- 
dition and  interest  in  the  house  woo  woUld  follow 
thdr  advice,  and  assist  in  any  thing  they  desired. 
And  because  Mr.  Hyde  had  larger  accommodation 
in  the  house  where  he  lived  in  Wcatrainster  than 
either  of  the  other  had,  the  meetings  at  night  were 
for  the  most  part  with  him ;  and  after  their  deli- 
beration together,  what  was  to  be  put  in  writing 
was  always  committed  to  Mr.  Hyde;  and  when 
^e  kmg  had  left  the  town,  he  writ  as  freely  to  the 
king  as  either  of  the  other  did;  and  sometimes, 
when  they  would  be  excused,  he  went  to  Um  in 
great  secret. 

He  bad  been  from  the  beginning  very  unbe- 
loved  bv  all  the  governing  party;  and  though 
they  took  some  pains  at  first  to  win  him,  yet  their 
hope  of  that  was  quickly  desperate ;  and  from  the 
ni^t  (tf  the  juotestation,  he  was  as  much  in  their 
detestadon  as  any  man ;  and  the  more,  that  they 
could  take  no  advantage  against  him:  andtfaongn 
they  had  a  better  opinion  of  his  discretion  than  to 
bdieve  he  had  anv  share  in  the  advice  of  the  late 
proceedings,  yet  they  were  very  willing  that  others 
should  bdSere  it ;  and  made  all  the  infusions  they 
could  to  that  purpose  amongst  those  who  took 
their  opinions  from  them;  towards  which  his 
known  friendship  with  the  lord  Digby  was  an 
argum«it  very  prevalent :  and  then  his  opposing 


the  rotes  upon  thdr  privilege  had  inflamed  them 
beyond  their  temper ;  insomuch  as  Mr.  Hambden 
told  him  one  day,  that  the  trouble  that  had  lately 
befallen  them  had  been  attended  with  that  benefit, 
that  they  knew  who  were  their  friends:  and  the 
other  offering  to  speak  upon  the  point  of  privilege, 
and  how  monstrous  a  thing  it  was  to  make  a  vote 
so  contrary  to  the  known  law;  he  replied  very 
snappishly,  "  that  he  well  knew  he  had  a  mind 
"  they  should  be  all  in  prison and  so  departed 
without  staying  for  an  answer.  Then  they  im- 
puted to  him  Ute  disposing  the  lord  Falkland  to 
serve  the  court,  and  the  court  to  receive  bis  s^ 
vice ;  and  &om  the  Ume  that  he  and  Colepepper 
were  called  to  the  council,  they  equally  were  en- 
raged agwist  both ;  and  now,  when  they  had  dis- 
covered the  place  of  the  nightly  meetings,  that  a 
secretary  of  state  and  a  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer every  day  went  to  the  lodging  of  a  private 
person,  wno  ought  to  attend  them,  they  believed 
It  a  condescension  that  had  some  other  »undation 
than  mere  civihty ;  yet  they  could  not  discover 
amr  thing  against  them  which  they  thought  fit  to 
offer  in  public. 

It  is  not  anuss  in  this  place  to  say  somewhat  of 
those  three  persons,  who  had  from  that  time  so 
great  a  part  in  the  buuness  that  was  upon  the 
i  stage,  and  did  in  a  short  time  raise  the  reputation 
'  of  the  king,  and  of  his  cause,  to  a  very  great  de- 
;  gree ;  and  who,  tliough  they  were  well  united  in 
I  the  oppoution  of  all  the  ill  designs  agunst  the 
!  crown,  and  concurred  in  the  public  service  with 
,  necessary  and  mutual  civihties  towards  each  other, 
;  yet  their  principles  and  conatitntions  were  very 
j  different ;  and  tbe  lord  Falkland  and  Mr.  Hyde 
I  (between  whom,  as  is  said  before,  the  friendship 
:  was  most  entire)  had  never  had  the  least  acquaint- 
[  ance  with  sir  John  Colepepper  before  the  parlia- 
ment; and  finding  themselves  often  of  one  opin- 
I  ion,  grew  into  some  conversation;  and  being  after 
I  united  in  the  king's  trust,  they  rarely  conferred 
j  but  in  the  agitation  of  boeiness ;  thor  natures 
bei^  in  nothing  like. 

Ite  lord  Falkland,  though  he  was  a  man  of  a 
cheerful  conversation,  was  of  a  severe  nature,  and 
a  lover  of  virtue;  yet  he  had  great  esteem  for  all 
men  of  great  parts,  tiiongh  they  applied  them  to 
in  purposes.  He  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  all 
disrimulation,  that  he  chose  sometimes  the  other 
extreme  when  it  was  not  requisite.  He  had  not 
the  court  in  great  reverence,  and  had  a  presaging 
spirit  that  the  king  would  fall  into  great  misfor- 
tune :  and  often  said  to  his  friend,  ttiat  he  chose 
to  serve  the  king,  because  honesty  obliged  him  to 
it ;  but  that  he  foresaw  his  own  nun  by  doiwf  it. 
He  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  religion  of  it,  than  of  any  other 
church  and  religion ;  and  had  extraordina^  kind- 
ness for  very  many  churchmen;  and  if  he  could 
have  helped  or  prevented  it,  there  should  have 
been  no  attempts  against  it.  But  be  had  in  his 
own  judgment  such  a  latitude  in  opmion,  that  he 
did  not  bdieve  any  part  of  the  order  or  govern- 
ment of  it  to  be  so  essentially  necessary  to  reli- 
gion, but  that  it  might  be  parted  with,  and  altered, 
lor  a  notable  public  benefit  or  convenience ;  and 
that  the  crown  itself  ought  to  gratify  the  people, 
in  yielding  to  many  things ;  and  to  part  with 
some  power,  rather  than  to  run  the  hazards  which 
would  attend  the  refusal.  But  he  was  swayed  in 
this  1^  a  belief  that  the  lung  would  in  th?  end  be 
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imvnkd  with  to  jridd  to  what  wu  pieased;  and 
this  ojmuon  wrotu^  too  moch  upon  too  man^. 

Albnt  he  had  the  greatest  (xunpliaiice  with  the 
weakDeas,  and  even  the  humour  of  other  men, 
when  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  flattery ;  and 
the  greatest  address  to  inform  and  reform  them : 
yet  towards  the  king,  who  many  times  obstinately 
adhered  to  many  conclusions  which  did  not  na- 
turally result  from  good  premises,  and  did  lore  to 
argne  many  things  to  which  he  would  not  so  posi- 
tively adhere,  he  did  not  practise  that  condescen- 
uon ;  but  contradicted  hun  with  more  bluntoess, 
and  by  sharp  Kntencea ;  and  in  some  particulars 
(as  of  the  diurch)  to  which  the  king  was  in  con- 
science most  devoted :  and  of  diia  his  nugesfy 
often  complained;  endeared  less  to  conferwith  lum 
in  private,  and  was  less  persuaded  by  him,  than 
his  afiiura,  and  the  other's  great  parts  and  wisdom, 
would  have  reqtuied :  thoi^^h  he  had  not  a  better 
o|Hnion  of  any  man'a  mncerity  or  fidd^  towards 
htm. 

Sir  John  Colepepper  had  spent  some  years  of 
his  youth  in  foreign  parts,  and  especially  in  armies ; 
where  he  had  seen  good  service,  and  very  well  ob- 
served it ;  and  might  have  made  a  very  good  officer 
if  he  had  intended  it.  He  was  of  a  rough  nature, 
a  hot  head,  and  of  great  courage ;  which  had  en- 
gaged him  in  many  quarrels  and  duels ;  wherein 
he  still  behaved  himself  very  ugnally.  He  had  in 
a  my  good  leaaonf  and  after  a  nnaU  waste  of  his 
fortune,  retired  from  that  coune  trf  life,  and  mar- 
ried, and  betook  himself  to  a  country  life;  and 
BtuAed  the  busiDesa  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
cernments of  it,  in  which  he  was  very  well  versed ; 
and  being  a  man  of  sharpness  of  parts,  and  volu- 
tnlity  of  Unguage,  he  was  frequently  made  choice 
of  to  appear  at  the  council-board,  in  those  matters 
which  related  to  the  country :  in  the  managing 
whereof,  his  abilities  were  well  taken  notice  oi. 
His  estate  was  very  moderate,  and  his  usual  ex- 

Sense  exceeded  it  not ;  not  being  delighted  with 
ehcacies  of  aiiy  nature,  or  indeed  ever  acqimnted 
with  them.  He  had  inflnnities  which  sometimes 
made  a  noise;  but  his  parts  and  abilities  made 
him  very  acceptable  to  his  neighbours,  and  to 
those  who  were  most  considerabte  in  their  estates, 
and  moat  papular ;  so  that  with  veiy  little  oppa- 
mAoa,  he  bad  been  chosen  to  be  knight  of  that 
great  county  Kent,  for  the  pariiament ;  where  he 
quickly  made  himself  to  be  taken  notice  of.  He 
was  proud  and  ambitious,  and  very  much  dis- 
posed to  improve  his  fortune;  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  do,  by  industry  and  thrift,  without 
stooping  to  any  corrupt  ways,  to  which  he  was 
not  mdmed. 

He  did  not  love  the  persons  of  many  of  those 
who  were  the  violent  managers,  and  less  their  de- 
signs; and  therefore  he  no  sooner  knew  that  he 
was  well  spoken  of  at  court,  but  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  invitation,  and  heartUy  embraced  that  in- 
terest :  and  when  he  came  thither,  he  might  very 
well  be  thought  a  man  of  no  very  good  breeding ; 
having  never  sacrificed  to  the  muses,  or  conversed 
in  any  polite  company.  He  was  warm  and  posi- 
tive in  debates,  and  of  present  fancy  to  object  and 
find  fault  witii  what  was  proposed;  and  indeed 
would  take  any  argument  in  pieces,  and  expose  it 
excellently  to  a  fiul  view;  and  leave  nothmg  to 
chance,  or  accident,  without  making  it  foreseen ; 
but  after  that,  knew  not  sowdlndiatto  judge  and 
dstermine ;  ud  was  so  irresolute,  and  had  a  fancy 
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so  pevpetoally  working,  that,  after  a  oonchmoD 
made,  he  would  the  next  day,  in  the  execution  of 
it,  and  sometimes  after,  raise  new  doubts,  and 
make  new  objections ;  which  always  occasioned 
trouble,  and  sometimes  produced  inconvenience. 

In  matters  of  reli^on  he  was,  in  his  judgment, 
very  indifferent;  but  more  inclined  to  what  was 
established,  to  avoid  the  accidents  which  com- 
monly attend  a  change,  without  any  motives  from 
his  conscience;  which  yet  he  kept  to  himself; 
and  was  well  content  to  nave  it  beheved  that  the 
activity  proceeded  from  thence.  He  had,  with  all 
this  uncourtliness  (for  sure  no  man  lesa  appeared 
a  couitier)  and  unaracefulneaa  in  his  nuen  and 
motion,  a  wonderful  insinuation  and  addreas  into 
the  accqitation  and  confidence  the  king  and 
queen ;  and  flattery  bong  a  weed  not  so  natural 
to  the  air  and  w^iX  of  the  country  where  he  had 
wholly  hved,  he  was  beheved  to  speak  with  all 
plainness  and  sinceri^ ;  when  no  man  more  com- 
plied with  those  inflrmities  they  both  had,  and  by 
that  comphanix  prevailed  often  over  them. 

He  had  a  very  tragical  way  in  expressing  him- 
self, to  raise  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  those 
who  were  naturally  apprehensive  of  dangers ;  and 
by  this  means  he  prevailed  marvellously  with  the 
queen  in  those  matters  to  which  she  was  most 
averse ;  by  representing  things  as  dismally  to  her 
as  he  could  well  do ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
tiie  king  (who  was  naturally  very  sarwuine)  ha 
was  full  of  compliance ;  cheiished  all  ma  hopes 
and  imaginations,  and  raised  and  improved  those 
hopes  very  frequentiy  by  expedients  very  unagree- 
able to  the  end  proposed.  He  was  then  (aa  was 
said  before]  very  positive  in  bis  conclusions  j  aa 
if  he  did  not  propose  a  thing  that  might  come  to 
pass,  but  what  infaUibly  must  be  so  :  which  was 
a  temper  the  king  could  not  contend  with ;  and 
did  so  much  suspect  himself,  (which  was  his 
greatest  infirmity,  and  the  chief  ground  of  all  his 
sufferings,}  that  ne  did  believe  a  man,  of  whom  he 
thought  very  well,  did  know  every  thing  that  he 
confidentiy  msisted  upon.  But  his  greatest  ad- 
vantage was,  (besides  nis  diligence  in  speaking  aa 
often  as  he  could  mth  the  king  and  queen,  and 
always  with  the  queen  upon  any  important  coun- 
sel,) that  he  had  an  entire  confidence  and  friend- 
slup  with  Mr.  JohnAshbumham,  whom  the  king 
loved,  and  tnuted  very  much ;  and  who  alwajre 
imprinted  that  advice  in  the  lung's  mind,  which 
the  other  had  infused ;  and  being  a  member  of 
the  house,  was  always  ready  to  report  the  service 
he  did  his  majesty  there,  as  advantageously  as  the 
business  would  bear. 

Mr.  Hyde  was,  in  his  nature  and  disposition, 
different  from  both  the  other ;  which  never  b^ot 
the  least  disagreement  between  the  lord  Falkland 
and  him.  He  was  of  a  very  cheerful  and  open 
nature,  without  any  dissimulation ;  and  delivered 
his  opinion  of  thmgs  or  persons,  where  it  was 
convenient,  without  reserve  or  disguise ;  and  was 
at  least  tenacious  enough  of  his  opinion,  and  never 
departed  from  it  out  of  compliance  with  any  man. 
He  had  a  very  particular  devotion  and  paasionfw 
the  person  of  the  king ;  and  did  believe  lum  the 
mait,  and  the  best  Christian  in  the  world.  He 
had  a  most  zealous  esteem  and  reverence  for  the 
constitution  of  the  government;  and  believed  it 
BO  equally  poised,  that  if  the  least  branch  of  the 
prerogative  was  torn  off,  or  parted  irith,  the  sub- 
ject iufiered  by  it,  and  that  his  ligfafc  was  impair- 
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ed:  and  he  was  as  much  troubled  when  the  own 
exceeded  its  just  limits,  and  thought  ita  prerogative 
hurt  bf  it:  and  therefore  not  only  never  amaeoted 
to  any  diminution  of  the  king's  authority,  but  al- 
ways wished  that  the  king  would  not  consent  to 
it,  with  what  importunity  or  impetuonty  soever  it 
was  desired  and  pressed. 

He  had  taken  more  pains  than  such  men  use  to 
do,  in  the  exammaUon  of  religion;  having  always 
conversed  with  those  of  different  opinions  with  all 
freedom  and  affection,  and  had  very  mudi  kind* 
nesa  and  esteem  for  many,  who  were  in  no  degree 
of  his  own  judgment;  and  upon  all  thia,  h&  did 
really  believe  the  church  of  England  the  most 
exactly  formed  and  framed  for  the  encouragement 
and  advancement  of  learning  and  pie^,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  of  any  church  in  the 
world :  that  the  taking  away  any  of  its  revenue, 
and  applying  it  to  secular  uses,  was  robbery>  and 
notorious  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  diuunishing  the 
lustre  it  had,  and  had  always  had  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  removine  the  bishops  out  of  iba  house 
(rf  peers,  was  a  violation  of  justice;  theremonng 
a  landmark,  and  the  shaking  the  very  foundatioo 
of  government;  and  therefore  he  always  opposed, 
upon  the  impulsion  of  couscience,  all  mutations 
in  the  church;  and  did  always  believe,  Itit  the 
season  or  the  circumstance  be  what  it  would,  that 
any  compliance  was  pernicious ;  and  that  a  pe- 
remptory and  obstinate  refusal,  that  might  put 
men  in  despair  of  what  they  laboured  for,  and  take 
away  all  hope  of  obtuning  what  they  desired, 
would  reconcile  more  persons  to  the  government 
than  the  gratifying  them  in  part;  which  only 
whetted  their  appetite  to  desire  more,  and  their 
confidence  in  demanding  it. 

Though  he  was  of  a  compkxion  and  humour 
very  far  from  despair,  yet  he  did  beUeve  the  king 
would  he  oppressed  by  that  party  which  then 
governed,  and  that  they  who  followed  and  served 
him  would  he  destroyed ;  so  that  it  was  not  am- 
bition of  power,  or  wealth,  that  eugaged  him  to 
embark  in  so  very  hazardous  an  employment,  but 
abstractiy  the  consideration  of  his  duty ;  and  he 
often  used  to  apply  those  words  of  Cicero  to  him- 
self, Mea  eetas  incidit  ta  id  beihtm,  ci^us  aitera 
pars  sceleris  nimium  kabvit,  altera  feUcUatisparum. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  if  his  access  at  that  time 
had  been  as  frequent  to  the  king  as  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper's  was,  or  the  lord  Falldand's  might  have 
been,  some  things  might  have  been  left  undone, 
the  doing  wherem  brought  much  jn^udice  to  tiie 
Idng;  fbrallhis  principles  were  much  more  agree- 
able to  his  majestv's  own  judgment,  than  those 
of  uther  of  the  other;  and  wluit  he  said  was 
equal  authority  with  him ;  and  when  any  adnce 
was  given  by  either  of  the  other,  the  king  usuallv 
asked, "  whether  Ned  Hyde  were  of  that  opinion } 
and  they  always  very  ingenuously  confessed,  that 
he  was  not :  but  Ids  having  no  relation  of  service, 
and  so  no  pretence  to  be  seen  often  at  court,  and 
thegreat  jealousy  that  was  entertained  towards  him, 
made  it  necessary  to  him  to  repair  only  in  the 
dark  to  the  king  upon  emergent  occasions,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  be  imparted  by  the  other  two : 
and  the  differences  in  their  natures  and  opinions 
never  produced  any  disunion  between  them  in 
those  councils  which  conoenied  the  conduct  of  the 
king's  service;  but  thay  proceeded  with  great 
unanimity,  and  very  mamfestly  much  advuwed 
the  kill's  buHness  from  the  very  low  state  it  was 
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in  when  they  were  first  trusted;  the  other  two 
having  always  much  deference  to  the  lord  Falk- 
land, who  aUayed  their  passions ;  to  which  they 
were  both  enoDf;^  inclined.  The  parliament  con- 
tinued its  fitry,  and  every  day  sent  some  new  ex- 
postulations to  the  long,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
kin^  the  fire  titroughout  the  kingdom,  upon  the 
breach  of  privilege.  They  had  alnady  passed  the 
bUl  to  remove  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of 
peers,  and  deferred  the  sending  it  to  the  king,  only 
that  it  might  be  accompanied  with  the  other  biU 
concerning  the  militia,  which,  being  passed  the 
commons,  was  not  like  to  meet  with  much  ob- 
struction in  the  house  of  peers ;  the  late  tumults, 
and  the  committing  the  persons  of  so  many 
bishops  to  the  Tower,  having  made  many  of  ti>e 
lords  neglect  coming  to  the  Itouse,  and  disheart- 
ened many  of  those  who  did  continue  their  attend- 
ance :  BO  that  the  kin^  and  queen  were  weary  of 
Windsor;  and  her  majeetjr'a  fears  grew  every  day 
■0  much  stronger,  that  it  was  reecAved,  that  she 
ehould  herself  remove  beymid  the  seas ;  and  that 
then  the  king  should  retire  into  the  northern 
parts,  with  a  resolution  that  he  would  get  Hull 
into  his  hands.  But  this  and  all  other  resolutions 
were  kept  very  secret;  the  design  upon  Hull, 
which  would  require  ids  remove  into  the  northern 
parts,  being  the  sole  advice  of  sir  John  Colepep- 
per,  which  he  owned  not  to  his  two  companions, 
well  knowing  that  thdr  'o^nnion  was,  that  the 
queen  being  once  gone,  the  king  should  either 
return  to  London,  or  remiun  at  Hampton-court, 
or  at  such  a  distance,  and  positivelv  remse  to  con- 
sent to  any  other  unreasonable  aemands.  The 
king  sent  word  to  the  parliament,  that  he  was  ob- 
by  the  treaty  with  the  States  upon  the  mar- 
riage <k  hie  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  that  he  would  about  tus  time 
smd  his  dawiMer  to  her  husband,  iriiich  he  was 
resolved  forthwith  to  do ;  and  that  the  queen  his 
wife,  hemg  indisposed  in  her  health,  and  being 
advised  that  clumge  of  air  would  do  her  much 
good,  resolved  to  make  uae  of  the  same  opportu- 
nity, and  to  accompany  her  daughter  to  the  Hague, 
of  which  he  thought  fit  to  ^ve  them  notice.  The 
leading  men  were  much  divided  among  themselves 
upon  this  messa^.  They,  who  had  been  formerly 
engaged  in  treaties  of  preferment,  were  not  willing 
to  give  over  all  hopes  of  reassuming-  that  matter, 
wiiich  they  could  never  think  could  be  done,  if 
her  majesty  were  gone  beyond  the  seas.  Others, 
who  mre  well  acquainted  with  her  constitutiMk 
and  her  feua,  bdieved,  if  she  were^  absent,  tb^ 
should  no  more  jvevail  with  the  king  (who  was 
nirturally  poutive  enough)  to  consent  to  thar  de- 
mands ;  and  there  were  some  who  out  of  pure 
generouty,  and  a  sense  that  all  the  world  would 
beUeve  that  she  was  driven  away  by  the  uncivil 
behaviour  of  the  parliament :  ana  all  these  desired 
that  she  might  be  persuaded  to  stay ;  and  pre- 
vailed so  far,  that  both  houses  sent  a  message  to 
her  to  that  purpose,  with  some  more  courtly  ex- 
pressions than  tney  had  been  of  late  accustomed 
to ;  and  taking  notice  that  her  physician  had  de- 
clued  that  her  health  was  impured  by  the  trouble 
of  her  mind,  made  professions  of  duty,  and  a  de- 
sire to  give  her  all  content,  if  they  might  know 
what  would  do  it.  But  the  rest,  who  cared  not 
whether  she  went  or  stayed,  and  raQior  mshed 
her  away,  pressed  on  all  those  proceedings  in  the 
hoDBca  which  they  knew  would  give  aex  moat 
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o^ce,  and  the  MU  for  the  miliUa  waa  now  like- 
wise passed  both  faoiuea,  as  well  as  that  concern- 
xa^  the  bishops,  and  they  sent  to  the  king  to  ap- 
point a  daj  for  the  passin.i^  and  enacting  them, 
together  with  some  other  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, according  to  their  usual  method,  which  was 
to  send  some  necessary  act,  which  could  not  be 
refused,  when  they  s6nt  others  which  would  be 
more  ungratAfot.  Most  men  did  believe  tluit  the 
king  would  never  gire  his  consent  to  either  of 
Aesa  two ;  though  very  many  had  concarred  in 
them  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they  were 
assured  he  would  not  r^nae;  and  otlura  upon 
confidence  that  he  would;  and  therefore  would 
not  render  themaelves  obnoxious  by  opposing 
them.  Upon  aU  which  the  queen  continued  her 
resolution,  and  hastened  her  journey,  that  she 
nught  be  out  of  the  way,  and  thereby  the  Idng 
mi^ht  the  more  resolutely  reject  those  bills,  which 
he  intended  to  do ;  and  the  houses  the  more  im- 
portunately pressed  the  despatch  of  the  bills,  as 
soon  as  the  day  was  appointed  for  the  queen's  be- 
ginning her  journey  from  Windsor  towards  Dover. 
And  the  bill  concerning  Ireland  could  not  be 
despatched  too  soon  for  the  necessity  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  besides  that  any  delay  therein  was  presently 
taken  notice  of  and  published  as  a  favour  to  that 
rebellion  and  hindenng  the  suppression  thereof, 
which  now  grew  to  be  ui  impudent  imputation, 
espedally  upon  the  queen ;  so  that  the  king 
thought  of  sending  a  comnusarao  to  despatch 
those  and  suspend  the  other,  till  he  had  further 
cmuidered  them ;  for  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  give 
an  absolute  denial,  till  he  were  retired  to  a  greater 
distance  from  London ;  but  then  Uie  doing  one 
and  not  the  other  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  ab- 
solute denial  by  those  imperious  conductors. 

In  this  perplexity,  when  nothing  waa  so  neces- 
saiy  as  the  most  obstinate  resolution,  sir  John 
Colepepper,  who  was  nntxirally  inclined  to  expedi- 
ents, and  in  difficult  cases,  that  is,  cases  made 
difficult  by  the  perversenesa  of  supercilious  con- 
tenders, to  compoGition,  much  desired  that  the 
king  would  pass  that  against  the  bishops,  and  ab- 
solutely reject  the  otlur;  which  he  did  in  troth 
believe  would  si^y  so  many,  that  those  that 
remained  unsatisfied  would  not  have  credit  mough 
to  nve  any  fiuther  disturbance ;  and  in  his  own 
jiu^fment,  as  hath  been  said  before,  he  thought 
the  matter  of  little  importance ;  but  he  knew  that 
argument  would  make  no  other  impression  upon 
tlw  king,  than  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  arguer ; 
and  if  he  had  thought  himself  obliged  to  have 
enacted  one,  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  passed 
that  for  the  militia,  rather  than  the  other :  he 
urged  therefore  to  the  king,  no  other  person  pre- 
sent, the  necessity  of  giving  the  parliament  satis- 
faction in  one  of  those  bills ;  and  that  there  were 
more  who  would  be  satisfied  with  that  concerning 
the  bishops,  than  with  the  other  concerning  the 
militia ;  sod  therefore  it  would  be  best  to  gratify 
the  major  part.  Then  he  exposed  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  would  attend  the  yielding  in 
the  pomt  of  the  militia ;  as  if  it  would  be  the  next 
day  in  their  power  to  depose  him;  and  all  the 
tr^cal  effects  of  granting  that  authority.  He 
seemed  in  no  degree  to  un^rvalue  the  mischief  of 
consenting  to  the  bill  agunst  the  bishops;  yet 
that  it  would  be  attended.with  that  present  oenefit, 
that  the  church  would  be  free  from  further  ^pre- 
henuon;  and  that  tlue  degradation  would  secure 


the  fdnction  and  the  revenue;  and  that  when 
these  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  should  be 
once  composed,  that  biQ  would  be  easily  repealed 
by  the  experience  how  much  the  government  waa 
hurt  by  it ;  and  whilst  the  sword  remained  in  the 
king's  own  hands,  there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
make  further  alterations.  The  king  asked  tiim, 
whether  Ned  Hyde  was  of  that  mind ;  to  which 
he  answered,  he  Was  not ;  nordidwish-thateither 
of  the  bills  should  be  passed ;  which  he  thought, 
as  the  time  was,  could  not  be  a  reasonable  jwg- 
ment:  the  king  said,  "  it  waa  his;  and  that  he 
"  would  run  the  hazu^." 

When  he  found  he  could  not  prevail  ther^  he 
went  to  the  queen,  and  repeated  all  the  aigumenta 
he  had  used  to  the  king,  with  liis  usual  vehe- 
mence ;  and  added,  that  he  exceedingly  appre- 
hended, that,  by  some  means  or  other,  upon  this 
refusal  of  the  tang's,  her  majesty's  journey  would 
be  stopped,  and  that  she  would  not  be  sufiered  to 
transport  herself  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  there- 
fore he  heartily  wished  that  she  would  so  use  her 
credit  with  the  king,  that  he  might  pass  that  act 
concerning  the  bishops,  which  he  said  would  lay 
such  an  obligation  upon  both  houses,  as  would 
redound  to  her  majesty's  advantage.  The  queen 
waa  BO  terrified  with  the  apprehension  of  her  being 
hindered  from  pursuing  her  pnrpoBe,  that  sm 
gave  not  over  her  importunity  irith  the  kin^,  till 
she  had  prevuled  uith  him;  and  so  that  bill  for 
removing  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  peers 
passed  by  commission,  when  both  thdr  majeaties 
were  upon  ^eir  way,  and  in  th«r  journey  to 
Dover. 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  must  reflect  upon  the 
memory  of  sir  John  Colepepper,  as  if  he  were 
corrupted  in  his  affections  to  the  church,  or  gave 
this  ^vice  to  gratify  and  please  other  men,  or  for 
any  particular  advantage  to  himself,  in  all  which 
he  waa  very  innocent.  It  is  said  before,  that  in 
his  judgment  he  looked  upon  the  thing  aa  what 
might  be  conscientiously  consented  to ;  and  then 
his  real  apprehension  of  danger  and  mischief  to 
the  king  (to  whom  he  bore  all  possible  fiddity) 
by  lefuang  it,  so  for  wrought  upon  his  warm 
constitution,  he  did  really  believe  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  be  solicitons  to  the  vehement  d^ree  he 
was.  But  he  quickly  found  he  had  been  deceived, 
at  least  in  the  imagination,  that  the  consenting  to 
that  one  bill  wouldat  all  aUay  their  rassion .  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  oeing  pleased 
with  it,  that  they  immediately  betook  tbemselves 
to  inquire,  "who  the  evil  counsellors  were,  who 
"  dissuaded  his  majesty  from  consenting  to  the 
"other  concerning  the  militia;"  which  was  so 
necessary  to  all  tneir  purposes:  and  forthwith 
sent  some  of  their  messengers  to  the  king,  whilst 
he  stayed  at  Dover,  to  complun  of  such  evil 
counsel,  and  to  use  all  importunity  that  he  would 
pass  it  as  a  matter  of  absdnte  necessity  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  for  the 
carryiag  on  the  service  for  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion in  freUmd;  with  many  new  expressionB*'ofthe 
"  presumption  of  those  malignant  persons  who 
"  gave  his  majesty  such  adnce,"  and  with  bold- 
neas  enough,  that  the  king  should  prefer  such 
advice  before  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament. 

They  who  hated  the  bishops  most,  and  were 

glad  that  they  were  rid  of  the  opposition  they  ga\'e 
lem  in  all  their  demands,  seemed  not  at  aU  con- 
tented ;  but  enlai^ed  exceedingly  upon  the  nue- 
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durf  m  not  granting  the  militia.  And  no  doubt 
tben  were  many  the  less  pleased  with  the  passing 
OwoOier,  in  donht.  that  they  should  therelty  lose 
the  asrartance  of  very  many  tomrds  the  utter 
eztizpetioa  of  e^Hscoincy,  and  tlw  disposal  of  all 
church  lands,  upon  which  th«r  hearts  were  set; 
and  who  would  with  the  more  choler  have  con- 
curred with  them,  if  that  bill,  as  well  as  the  other, 
had  been  rejected;  and  therefore  they  rather 
wwhed  they  had  the  other,  which  they  knew 
would  bring  all  their  ends  to  pass.  They  who 
loTed  the  church,  and  were  afraid  of  so  grei^  an 
alteration  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  utter  taking  away  of  one  of  the  th-ee 
^Mw,  of  which  tlie  parliament  is  compounded, 
wwe  infinitely  provoked;  and  lamented  the  pass- 
ugthat  act,a«an  introduction  to  tiie  entire  destruc- 
tion of  die  ffovemment  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
alteration  (tt  dw  rdigion  of  tina  kingdom :  and 
very  many,  who  mors  considmd  the  policy  than 
flie  justice  and  piety  of  the  state,  did  ever  after 
Ddieve,  that  by  being  removed  out  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  preserving  them  in  the  kii^om  was 
not  worth  any  notable  contention.  Then  fliey 
looked  upon  the  king's  condescension  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  a  subject  Uiat  all  men  knew  had  awon- 
derftd  influence  upon  his  conscience,  as  he  often 
took  occasion  to  profess,  as  a  manifestation  that 
he  would  not  be  constant  in  retaining  and  deny- 
uig  any  thing  that  should  be  impetuously  and 
fiwcehr  demanded  j  which,  as  it  exceedingly  con- 
finned  those  who  were  engaged  in  that  party,  so 
it  abated  the  courage  of  too  many  who  had  always 
opposed  thou,  and  heaztily  detested  dieir  proceed- 
ings; and  made  them  more  remiss  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  house,  uid  less  solicitous  for  any 
ttiing  that  was  done  there;  who  by  degrees  first 
beome  a  neulial  party,  having  they  should  be 
safe  in  angering  nobody :  and  when  they  after- 
wards found  no  sccuritv  in  that  indifferency,  th^ 
adhered  to  those  who  tney  saw  had  tt^  best  suc- 
cess; and  so  went  shai^  with  them  in  their 
future  attempts,  acoar^ng  to  thdr  several  tempers 
and  inclinations. 

The  benefit  that  would  redound  to  the  king 
from  not  passing  the  other  bill  of  the  militia,  more 
than  avoiding  the  infamy  of  consenting  to  it,  was 
not  evident  to  discerning  men ;  for  they  foresaw, 
that  they  would  qiuckly  wrest  it  out  of  his  hands 
vithout  his  consent;  and  that  the  reputation  of 
the  pailiameDt  was  so  great,  that  whatsoever  the 
two  houses  (winch  the  peopte  looked  upon  as  the 
parliament)  should  concur  in,  and  enjoin  to  be 
done,  the  people  would  look  upon  as  law,  and  ob- 
serve it  accionungly:  sotbatwhen,bytheremond 
of  so  many  vtncesoutof  the  house  of  peers  as  die 
bishops  made,  who  were  always  firm  to  die  crown 
and  government,  the  house  ca  commons  found  a 
concurrence  from  the  lords  in  all  they  proposed, 
their  joint  determination  would  find  ooedience, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  people ;  whom  there 
were  all  endeavours  used  to  corrupt  and  possess, 
by  presendy  printing,  and  causing  to  be  read  in 
churches,  wl  their  messages  and  petitions  to  the 
king ;  dud  diey  might  see  all  their  concernments 
wwe  for  the  good  oif  the  Idngdomt  and  preaerva- 
doD  of  the  people. 

When  the  l^g  accompanied  the  queen  to 
Dover,  where  they  expected  a  wind  many  days, 
he  sent  the  prince,  nnda  hia  new  governor,  the 
nwrqnia  of  Hertftwd.  to  lUclmumdj  that  there 


might  be  no  room  for  the  jealousy  that  the  prince 
should  be  transported  Ijeyond  the  seas;  which 
had  been  infiised  into  the  nun^  of  many;  and 
would  have  made  a  gnat  nmae,  if  he  had  wuted 
upon  his  mother  to  Dover:  but  as  aoon  as  the 
wind  appeared  hopeful  for  her  majestv's  embark- 
ation, taa  king  sent  an  express  to  Rictunond,  that 
the  prince  should  attend  lus  majesty  at  Greenwich 
the  Saturday  following:  the  marquis  being  at 
that  dme  very  much  mdisposed  by  a  defiuxion 
upon  his  eyes,  and  a  catarrh.  The  parliament, 
b^ng  presently  informed,  as  they  had  spies  in  all 
places,  of  this  direction,  and  there  being  vet  no 
certainty  of  the  queen's  being  embarked,  was 
much  troubled ;  and  resolved  to  send  to  his  ma- 
jesty, by  members  of  both  houses,  to  desire  that 
the  prince  might  not  remove  from  Richmond,  at 
least  till  the  marquis  recovered  health  enough  to 
be  able  to  attend  nim ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
an  express  order  to  the  marquis,  that  he  should 
not  suffer  the  prince  to  go  from  thence,  till  he 
himself  should  be  able  to  go  with  biin,> 

They  appointed  one  lord  and  two  commoners 
to  carry  the  message  to  the  king,  whom  they  be< 
lieved  to  be  still  at  Dover;  and  Mr.  Hyde  ctmiing 
accidentally  into  the  house,  when  the  matter  was 
in  debate,  they  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the 
messengers ;  which  no  excuses  could  free  him 
from,  for  they  did  not  intend  it  as  a  ftivour  to 
him ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  presently  to  begin 
their  journey ;  and  that  night  they  went  to  Graves- 
end.  The  next  day  they  were  lully  informed  of 
the  queen's  being  sone  to  sea,  and  that  the  king 
would  be  that  night  at  Canterbury;  whither  the 
messengers  made  what  haste  tluy  could,  and 
found  his  majesty  there,  wiUi  a  very  little  court, 
most  of  his  servants  having  leave  to  go  before  to 
London,  the  better  to  provide  themMlves  for  a 
further  journey.  When  they  read  their  message 
to  the  king,  in  the  hearing  whereof  he  shewed  no 
satisfaction,  be  iqipointed  them  to  attend  him 
after  he  had  supped,  and  they  should  recdve  thdr 
answer  :  and  accor<Uiigly,  about  nine  of  the  clock, 
he  caused  it  to  be  read,  and  delivered  it  to  them ; 
taking  no  notice  of  Mr.  Hyde,  as  if  he  had  been 
known  to  him.  That  messenger,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  peers,  received  it  from  his  ma- 
jesty, as  of  right  he  ought  to  do,  that  it  might  be 
first  reported  to  that  house. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  very  much  troubled  wheu  he 
heard  the  answer  read;  for  it  had  much  shaip- 
ness  ia  it,  which  at  that  time  could  only  provoke 
them :  so  without  taking  any  notice  01  it  to  his 
companions,  he  pretended  to  them  (mlyto  be  very 
wea^,  and  desirous  to  go  to  bed,  and  hade  them 
goodnight;  having  the  conveniency  offered  him 
by  the  lord  Grandison  (his  familiar  friend)  to 
lodge  with  him  in  a  house  next  the  court :  and  so 
the  other  two  messengers  making  haste  to  find 
some  lodging  in  an  inn,  he  sent  the  lord  Grandison 
to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  desire  the  king  that 
he  might  speak  with  him  before  he  went  into  bis 
bed.  The  king  was  half  undressed,  yet  sud  he 
would  stay  for  him,  and  bade  that  he  should  make 
haste  to  the  back  stairs ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
thither,  the  duke  went  into  the  lung,  who  imme- 
diately came  out  in  his  nightdress ;  and  the  duke 
havinff  before  sent  all  other  servants  from  thence, 
retired  hkewiae  himsetf. 

He  told  the  king,  that  "he  was  sorry  that  his 
"  majesty  had  expressed  so  much  ^jueaBurB  in 
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"  his  answer;  which  could  produce  no  ^rood,  and 
**  might  do  hurt ;  and  therefore  he  desired  he 
"  would  call  for  it,  and  alter  some  expressions ;" 
which  his  majesty  was  not  inclined  todo;  enlarging 
himself  with  much  sharpaeBs  upon  the  insolence 
of  the  message,  and  irf  the  order  they  had  sent  to 
the  marqua  of  Hatfbrd ;  and  seenud  to  appre- 
hend that  the  wince  would  not  be  snfl^d  to 
attend  him  at  Greenwich;  the  thought  iriiereof 
luul  caused  that  warmth  in  him.  It  was  now 
Friday  night,  and  his  majesty  resolved  the  next 
night  to  he  at  Greenwich,  and  to  stay  there  all 
Sunday;  and  then  to  pursue  his  former  resolu- 
tions :  upon  which,  Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  "  that  he 
"  hoped  the  prince  would  be  at  Greenwich  as  soon 
"  as  he,  and  then  that  point  would  be  cleared ; 
"  that  they  could  not  report  his  message  to  the 
*'  parliament  till  Monday  morning ;  and  that  they 
"  might  well  attend  upon  his  majesty  again  on 
*'  Sunday,  and  receire  his  pleasure ;  and  at  that 
"  time  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Colepepper 
*'  would  be*  hkemae  present;  when  his  majesty 
*•  nught  take  what  resolution  he  jdeased  in  that 
"  matter;  and  therefore  he  besought  hie  majesty 
**  that  he  would  presendy  send  a  servant  to  the 
'*  other  two  messengers,  at  such  an  inn,  for  the 
"  answer  he  had  dehvered  to  them,  of  which  he 
**  would  further  consider  when  he  came  to  Green- 
"  wich ;  where  he  commanded  them  to  attend  him 
"  on  Sunday,  and  that  he  would  despatch  them 
"  soon  enough  for  them  to  be  at  London  that 
"  night."  All  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to' 
consent  to,  and  imn^ediately  sent  a  gentleman  to 
them  for  the  paper,  with  that  injunction;  and 
then  sent  it  by  the  lord  Grandison  the  same  night 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  attend 
lum  on  Sunday  morning,  sapng  he  had  very 
much  to  say  to  him. 

When  his  majesty  came  to  Greenwich,  he  found 
the  prince  there  with  his  governor,  wlui,  though 
in^sposed  in  his  health,  without  retundng  any 
answer  to  the  pariiament,  brought  the  prince  veiy 
early  from  Bichmond  to  Greenwich ;  with  which 
the  king  was  very  much  pleased,  and  in  very  good 
humour.  And  the  next  morning,  when  Mr. 
Hyde  came  to  court,  (to  whom  his  companions 
had  told  that  the  king  had  sent  for  his  answer  to 
th«n  again,  and  appointed  them  to  attend  him 
for  it  at  Greenwich  that  afternoon;  which  they 
had  agreed  together  to  do,)  the  king  being  come 
into  the  privy  chamber,  and  sedng  him  there, 
asked  him  aloud,  where  the  others  who  came  in 
the  message  with  him  were ;  and  said,  he  would 
expect  them  in  the  afternoon;  and  so  discoursing 
somewhat  of  the  weather,  that  all  men  heard,  he 
oune  near  him,  and,  as  it  were  passing  bf,  (which 
nobody  took  notice  o^  the  room  not  being  fidl,) 
he  bade  him  dine  with  Pottw,  at  tiie  back  sture, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  in  the  privy  chamber  when  be 
rose  from  dinner ;  and  after  he  had  dined  he  found 
him  there;  and  at  that  hour  moat  people  looking 
after  their  own  dinner,  his  majesty  did,  without 
any  body's  taking  notice  of  it,  bid  him  follow  him 
into  the  privy  gdlery;  where  he  was  no  sooner 
entered,  than  the  king  locked  the  door  with  his 
own  key,  saying,  "  We  will  not  now  be  disturbed, 
'*  for  there  is  no  man  in  the  house  now  who  hath 
"  a  key  to  this  door."  Then  he  said,  "  I  will  say 
"  nothing  of  the  answer,  for  I  am  sure  Falkland 
"  and  Colepepper  will  be  here  anon ;  and  then 

prepare  one,  and  I  will  not  differ  with  you ;  for 


\  "  now  I  have  gotten  Charles,  I  care  not  what 
*'  answer  I  send  to  them." 

Then  he  spake  of  many  particulars  of  the  par- 
liament with  warmth  enough;  and  lunentedhis 
having  consented  to  the  bill  concerning  the  bi- 
shops, which  he  said  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  do 
for  his  wife's  security;  but  he  should  now  be 
witlumt  any  fiear  to  displflaie  them.  He  said,  he 
would  hr^  the  next  iu£^t  at  Ilieobalds;  where  he 
would  stay  a  day  or  two,  that  his  servants  might 
provide  thenuelves  to  attend  him  northward :  that 
he  should  not  see  him  any  more  before  he  took 
that  journey,  and  therefore  he  required  him  upon 
aU  occasions  to  write  to  him,  and  advertise  him 
of  such  matters  as  were  fit  for  him  to  know;  and 
to  prepare  and  send  him  answers  to  such  declara- 
tions or  messages  as  the  parliament  should  send 
to  him.  He  said,  he  knew  well  the  danger  he 
underwent,  ifit  were  discovered ;  hut  his  majesty 
assured  him,  and  hade  him  he  confident  of  it,  that 
no  person  aUve,  but  lumself  and  his  two  fnenda, 
should  know  ttuit  he  corresponded  with  his  ma- 
jesty; and  that  he  would  himsdf  traaacribe  every 
paper  in  his  own  hand  before  he  would  ahew  it  to 
any  man,  and  before  his  secretary  should  write  it 
out.  Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  that  he  writ  a  very  ill 
hand,  which  wonld  give  his  maiesty  too  much 
trouble  to  transcribe  himself;  and  that  he  had  so 
much  friendship  with  secretary  Nicholas,  that  he 
was  well  contented  he  should  be  trusted:  to  which 
the  king  said,  Nicholas  was  a  veiy  honest  man, 
and  he  would  trust  hun  in  any  tiling  that  con- 
cerned himself;  but  in  this  jrarticular,  which  would 
be  BO  penal  to  the  other,  if  it  should  be  known,  it 
was  not  necessary ;  for  he  would  quickly  learn  to 
read  the  hand,  if  it  were  writ  at  first  with  a  little 
the  more  care;  and  nobody  should  see  it  but 
himself.  And  his  mi^esty  continued  so  firm  to 
this  resolution,  that  though  the  dedarations  from 
the  houses  shortly  after  grew  ao  voluminous,  that 
the  uwwen  fiequendy  contained  fiveor  six  sheets 
of  paper  very  dosely  writ,  his  majesty  always 
transcribed  them  with  his  own  hand;  which 
sometimes  took  him  up  two  or  three  days,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  night,  before  he  produced  them 
to  the  councU,  where  they  were  first  read ;  and 
then  he  burned  the  originals.  And  he  gave  himself 
no  ease  in  this  particular,  till  Mr.  Hyde  left  the 
parliament,  and  by  his  majesty's  command  at- 
tended upon  him  at  York ;  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  its  time. 

Whilst  the  king  held  this  discourse  with  him 
in  the  privy  gallery,  many  of  the  lords  were  come 
from  London ;  and  not  finding  lum,  the  earls  of 
Essex  and  Hollimd,  ^iho  by  thdr  olBces  had  1^ 
to  ^  mllery,  opmed  that  door,  and  went  in ; 
and  seeing  nobody  there,  walked  to  the  further 
erid ;  where  in  a  turning  walk  the  king  and  Mr. 
Hyde  were :  and  though  they  presently  drew  back, 
the  king  himself,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hyde,  was  a  little 
discomposed ;  and  swd, "  I  am  very  eony  for  this 
"  accident ;  I  meant  to  have  said  somewhat  to 
"  yon  of  those  gentiemen,  but  we  must  not  stay 
"  longer  timber :  forget  not  what  I  have  said ; 
"  and  send  me  presently  the  answerfor  your  mce- 
"  sage,  and  then  attend  with  your  companions  in 
"  the  privy  chamber,  and  I  will  come  out  and  de- 
"  liver  it  to  them  :"  and  so  he  withdrew ;  the  two 
earls  smiling,  and  saluting  Mr.  Hyde  civilly.  He 
quickly  found  the  lord  Falkland  and  Cdepspper, 
and  they  as  quickly  agreed  upon  the  answer, 
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which  the  lord  Falkland  cBniecI  to  the  king :  and 
his  majesty  approTing  and  signing  it,  he  came  out 
and  ddir««d  iti  after  he  had  cauaed  it  to  be  read, 
to  the  messengers  who  attended  to  recuve  it ;  and 
who  went  that  iwht  to  London;  and  the  next 
moming,  at  the  nnt  sitting  of  the  honsei,  re- 
ported and  delivcxed  it. 

•  It  wai  expected  and  beUered,  that  as  soon  as 
the  queen  was  gone  for  Holbad,  the  king  would 
tetnm  to  Whitehall,  and  rende  there.  And  many 
wise  men  were  of  oinnioa,  that  if  he  had  done  ao, 
he  would  have  been  treated  with  more  duty  and 
respect ;  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  bring  his 
business  to  a  fur  end  by  very  moderate  con- 
descension a  ;  for  the  universal  prejudice  and  aver- 
noB  waa  to  the  queen,  how  unjustly  and  unrea- 
sonably soever ;  and  to  the  king  only  as  it  was 
geneiylly  bebeved,  that  he  governed  himself  en- 
tirely by  her  dictates :  and  manv  of  those^  whose 
countenance  had  most  supported  the  violent  party, 
hf  their  concurrence  with  them,  were  grown  wearv 
of  those  excesses ;  and  as  they  had  been  seduced, 
and  craftily  drawn  further  than  they  meant  to  have 
gone,  so  they  plainly  discerned  that  there  would 
be  further  attuimta  made  than  were  agreeable  to 
thdr  wiahea  or  tnor  interesta,  and  thmfbre  n- 
■ohred  to  second  them  bo  forthar. 

The  eari  of  Essex  himself  was  in  his  nature  an 
honest  man,  and  a  man  of  honour }  and  though 
he  did  not  think  the  king  had  any  gradous  pur- 
poaea  towards  him,  or  ^nat  conndence  in  him, 
ftt  ho  was  willing  to  rebre  from  that  angry  com- 
pany I  and  did  neither  desire  the  dignity  of  the 
lung  should  be  afironted,  or  the  government  re- 
ceove  an  alteration  or  diuiinution ;  and  did  hope 
nothing  more  than  to  make  himself  the  instru- 
meAt  to  reconcile  the  parliament  to  the  king,  b^ 
some  moderate  and  plausible  expedient.  But  it 
was  no  sooner  known  in  the  houses  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  gone  to  Theobalds,  and  had  taken  the 
prince  with  him.  with  a  purpose  of  making  a  pro- 
gress farther  mn^ward,  hat  they  fell  ndo  dl 
UMDT  naual  heat  Mid  deh^  of  their  just  cauaes  of 
jeakmaf  and  distmat,  and  the  mckedneaa  o£  those 
pwaons  who  mialed  him ;  and  the  next  morning, 
bang  well  informed  that  the  king  atayad  all  day 
at  Theobalds,  they  resolved  to  said  a  committee 
of  four  lords  and  eight  commoners  to  him,  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  bis  violating  their  privilt^es,  for 
which  thev  had  yet  no  reparation  or  satiauiction ; 
his  refusal  to  settle  the  militia,  whereby  he  left  his 
kingdom  and  people  exposed  to  the  violence  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  a  domestic  insurrection ;  the 
great  jealoudes  and  fears  which  possessed  the 
minds  of  all  his  subjects,  which  would  be  now 
exceedingly  increased  Dy  iiis  removal  in  this  con- 
juncture from  his  parliament;  and  thereupon 
concluded,  that  he  would  return  to  London,  or 
redde  at  such  a  distance  that  they  might  eaaily 
renur  to  Urn. 

When  the  persona  derigned  far  the  message 
withdrew  to  prejure  themselves  for  their  joum^, 
the  message  being  read  and  t^^reed  upon,  Mr. 
Hyde  went  likewise  out  of  the  house ;  and  that 
-the  king  might  not  be  surprised  with  the  sight  of 
the  message  before  be  heard  of  it,  he  sent  instantly 
-to  the  lord  Grandison  (in  whom  he  had  entire 
con6denee)  to  speak  with  him ;  and  desired  him 
to  cause  bis  horse  to  be  made  ready,  that  he  might 
withall  posuble  expedition  carry  aletterto  the  king, 
:wbich  he  would  prepare  by  Uu  time  he  could  be 


ready  for  the  journey.  He  writ  to  the  king,  that 
eudt  persons  would  be  presently  with  him,  and 
the  substance  of  the  message  they  would  bring  to 
him ;  which  in  respect  of  Uie  length  of  it,  and  of 
many  particulars  in  it,  would  require  some  time 
to  answer,  which  he  should  receive  soon  enough  { 
and  for  the  present,  he  might  upon  the  delivery 
make  sooie  short  reaentment  of  the  hoosea*  pro- 
ceeding with  him;  and  conclude,  that  he  would 
tmd  an  answer  to  thur  measage  in  doe  time. 
The  lord  Grasdison  came  to  TheobaWa  when  the 
king  had  newly  dined,  so  that  he  was  alone  in  hia 
bedchamber;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the 
letter,  he  returned  to  JjondMi,  and  mrt  the  mea- 
eengera  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Theobalds. 

Aa  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  messwe, 
which  one  of  them  read,  the  kiog,  with  a 
pleased  countenance,  and  in  a  warmer  and  mtav 
sprif^tly  tone  than  was  natural  to  him,  told  them, 
"  that  he  was  amazed  at  their  message,  and  could 
"  not  conceive  what  they  would  have,  nor  what 
"  thev  meant  to  do :  that  they  made  a  great  noise 
"  witu  thdr  privileges,  but  foivot  that  he  had 
"  privileges  too,  which  they  macu  no  consdence 
*'  to  viohite :  tlut  they  talked  of  thdr  foan  and 
"jealouaies,  ior  which  thev  had  not  the  least 
**  ground;  but  if  they  would  well  eonuder,  thev 
'*  would  find  that  they  gave  him  canae  enongn 
"  for  jealousy;"  and  conduded,  "that  he  would 
"  think  of  thdr  message,  and  send  an  answer  to 
"  the  houses  in  ctmvenient  time-."  without  snr-> 
ing  any  thing  of  his  journey,  when  or  whither  he 
meant  togo ;  nor  hdd  any  further  discourse  with 
them.  Ine  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  king's 
short  discourse  to  them  wonderfully  surprised  the 
messengers,  who  were  all  persons  of  the  best 
quality  in  both  houses,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  being 
the  cmef,  and  some  of  them  were  of  known  affec- 
tions to  his  majesty's  service ;  who  were  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  the  king's  quick  jand  sharp 
treatment,  with  which  the  rest  were  as  much  trou-r 
bled :  and  so  they  all  nrtnmed  tho  same  night  to 
London. 

The  king  resolved  to  inxsiie  die  eaam  agreed 
upon  with  the  queen  at  her  departure,  and  wotdd 
no  more  resume  the  consideration  of  staying 
nearer  the  parliament;  very  reasonably  appro* 
bending  that  he  should  render  himaelf  liable  every 
day  to  jDew  affronta.  And  the  practice  both  houses 
had  gotten,  to  send  for  persons  by  a  sergeant  at 
arms  upon  any  aufgestions  of  light  discourse,  or 
upon  general  and  ungrounded  suspidons,  by 
which  they  were  eompdled  to  give  lon^  attend- 
ance, if  they  were  not  committed  to  pnson,  had  - 
so  terrified  all  conditions  of  men,  that  very  few 
resorted  to  the  court.  And  they  who  did  most 
diligently  seem  to  attend  their  duty  there,  did  in 
tniUi  pcnorm  that  service,  that  way  might  with 
the  more  ease  betray  their  maater,  ana  gratify 
thoae  who  they  thought  would  at  last  bring  Oum- 
sdves  into  those  placea  and  offices,  upon  which 
they  wm  to  dep^d.  SotbathethouglditmoBt 
absolutdy  necessary  to  be  at  such  a  di^ance  from 
Westminster,  that  people  might  be  less  apprehen- 
sive of  thdr  power :  resolving  likewise,  that  no 
person  who  attended  him,  or  resorted  to  the  place 
where  he  was,  should  yield  any  obedience  to  thdr 
summons  upon  those  general  suggestions,  or  any 
applications  they  should- make  to  his  majesty. 
And  though  it  might  have  met  with  better  Suc- 
cess, if  he  had  taken  the  contrary  re6oli^a>  and 
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stayed  in  or  near  Whitehall  %  yet  the  hazards  or  in- " 
conveniences  which  might  very  probably  have  at- 
tended that  counsel,  were  too  much  in  view  for  wise 
mentoenipigepOBitivelyintbeadvice.  Be8ide8,the 
concert  that  had  been  made  with  the  queen  shut 
out  all  oppMite  conroltationa :  and  the  hinff  with 
a  nnall  court*  after  two  days*  stay  at  TheolMlds, 
bqgan  hit  [nt^resB  towards  Newnoarketj  and 
sotnetiinea  reatmg  a  day  in  a  place,  he  advanced 
by  eaay  joomeys  northward. 

He  took  the  prince  with  hinij  the  maranis  like- 
wise attending  him;  but  left  the  duke  of  York  still 
at  Itichmond,  tin  he  cams  to  Ym-k:  and  then 
likewise  he  sent  for  his  highness,  who  came  thither 
to  him :  and  the  morning  he  left  Theobalds  he 
sent  his  answer  to  the  two  houses  to  th^  mes- 
sage they  had  sent  to  him  thither.  When  the 
messengers  who  had  presented  the  message  to  the 
king  at  Theobalds  made  their  report  to  the  houses 
of  their  reception  there,  and  of  what  his  majesty 
had  sud  to  them,  in  which  they  helped  and  assisted 
each  ether,  so  that  there  was  not  only  every  word 
be  said  related,  but  his  manner  of  apeaking  nd 
bis  looka  described,  which  gam  uiem  infimte 
trouUe,  and  much  the  more,  because  th^  saw 
joy  and  delight  in  the  cmmtenance  of  all  those 
who  tiiey  knew  wera  not  thdr  friends,  and  a  kind 
of  dgection  in  many  who  used  to  concur  with 
them;  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  they  received 
an  anawer  from  his  majesty  to  their  last  message, 
which  took  notice  of  every  particular  in  it :  an- 
swered all  the  reproaches  they  had  cast  upon  him, 
and  the  unwarrantable  manner  in  dcnngit;  en- 
larged upon  the  large  concessions  he  had  granted 
upon  their  desires ;  and  that  all  which  Uie  people 
could  desire  for  their  benefit  and  advantage  was 
provided  for  by  his  grace,  and  that  it  would  be 
acknowledged  Sy  them,  if  they  had  not  fean  and 
jealousies  infused  into  their  luads  by  them.  He 

Eat  them  in  mind  of  maay  indignitua  offered  to 
hn  in  the  pulpits  bjr  seditious  sermooB,  and  by 
the  preaa  in  puUishmg  and  printing  those  ser- 
mons, and  many  other  scandalous  pamphlets,  and 
that  aS\.  this  found  no  discountenance  from  them. 
He  said,  he  would  deny  nothing  to  them  which 
by  law  they  could  require,  and  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  prerogative  was  necessary,  that 
his  subjects  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  those  laws ; 
and  after  some  sharp  reflections  upon  some  un- 
dutifiil  actions  of  theirs,  and  some  unusual  ex- 
pressions in  the  addresses  they  had  made  to  him, 
He  concluded  that,  since  they  oad  appealed  to  the 
people,  by  printing  all  thdr  nnwarrantable  votes 
and  other  proceedings,  which  Uiey  had  no  lawful 
authority  to  publish  in  tliat  manner,  his  majesty 
was  welt  contented  that  the  people  should  judge 
between  them,  and  discern  wno  waa  most  ten£r 
of  tfaur  h^piness,  and  most  derired  that  it  nught 
be  contimied  to  them;  and  so  ordered  that  nis 
anawer  should  be  printed,  as  their  message  had 
been. 

This  new  spirit  in  the  king's  actions,  and  steadi- 
ness in  his  proceedings,  and  his  new  dialect  in 
his  words  and  answers  to  them,  so  contrary  to  the 
softAess  they  expected,  infinitely  discomposed 
them,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  others,  who  had 
sunk  under  their  insolence.  In  the  house  of  peers 
they  found  more  opposition  than  of  late  they  had 
done,  and  many  in  the  house  of  commons  reco- 
vered new  mettle.  Alderman  Goumy,  who  was 
lord  mayor  of  I^ondon,  was  a  man  of  courage  and 


discretion,  very  well  affected  to  the  king,  and  to 
the  government  in  church  and  state,  and  perfectly 
abhorred  the  proceedings  of  the  parhament ;  gave 
not  that  obedience  to  the  orders  they  expected ; 
did  all  he  could  to  discountenance  and  suppress 
the  riotous  assemUies  in  ths  dty,  and  capeeiaUT' 
the  insolendea  eommitted  in  chnrcbes;  and  ex- 
pressly  refused  to  call  common-halla,  and  some- 
times common-conneils,  when  the  house  of  com- 
mons desired  it,  which  was  the  only  way  they  had 
to  scatter  their  fire  about  the  dty;  andtberorac- 
ttniness  of  this  lord  mayor  discouraged  them  much 
by  making  it  evident,  that  it  was  only  the  rabble 
and  inferior  sort  of  the  city  which  was  in  truth 
devoted  to  them.  But  they  were  now  gone  too 
far  to  retire  with  their  honour,  or  indeed  with 
their  safety;  and  they  easily  discerned,  that  if 
their  spirits  seemed  to  sink,  their  friends  would 
leave  them  as  fost  as  they  had  resorted  to  them ; 
and  if  th^  now  appeared  more  moderate  in  thdr 
demands  from  the  king,  they  should  but  censure 
and  condemn  their  own  former  fervour  and  im- 
portunity, and  therefne  they  made  all  haite  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  had  no  such  temper  and 
inclination.  Tbev  made  committees  to  prepare  anr 
messages  to  the  King,  and  to  prepare  new  dedara^ 
tions;  and  sent  thdr  agents  n£to  the  country  to  stir 
up  the  people  in  those  counties  and  places  through 
which  the  king  waa  to  pass;  so  that,  wherever 
he  made  any  stay,  he  was  sure  to  be  owonntered 
with  a  petition  from  the  county,  that  is,  in  the 
name  of  it,  or  of  some  eminent  town  in  it  where 
he  lodged,  that  he  would  return  to  his  parliament ; 
hot  at  the  very  time  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a 
few  &ctious  people,  by  the  repair  of  the  best  per-* 
sons  of  quality  and  interest  to  his  majesty  mth  all 
professions  oi  affections  and  duty  to  him.  They 
declared  more  hardiness  and  resolution  than  be- 
fore for  the  settling  the  militia  of  the  kingdmn ; 
and  since  the  king  had  refused  to  consent  to  dio 
bill  thsy  had  sent  to  him,  they  appoonted  a  com- 
mittee to  prqwre  an  wdinance  for  the  govsmmnit 
and  settling  of  it,  which,  being  passed  both  bouses, 
they  voted  had  in  it  the  authority  of  a  law,  and 
that  an  persons  were  bound  to  obey  it.  They  had 
,  before  the  king's  leaving  Windsor,  or  about  that 
time,  sent  to  the  king,  that  in  regard  of  the  sick- 
'  ness  and  indisposition  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  high  admiral  of  England,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  able  in  person  to  command  the  fleeta 
which  his  majesty  had  ordered  to  be  ready  for  the 
cmrd  of  the  seas,  they  desired  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick  might,  with  his  majesty's  approbation, 
have  a  commisdon  to  execute  that  ctuuge,  (the 
earl  of  Northumberland  having  refiised  to  grant 
vaj  such  commisdon  without  ue  king's  consent,) 
which  they  said  would  much  compose  the  minds 
^  ofthepeople,inaconjunctnreof8omudijealousy; 
I  and  tlw  km|g  answmd  diem,  that  in  the  absence 
I  of  the  admiral,  dr  J<4m  Pennington,  a  person 
I  good  experience  in  command,  well  known,  and  of 
i  a  fair  reputation,  had  used  to  have  that  command, 
:  which  his  majesty  resolved  he  should  execute  that 
'  year,  lliey  now  resolved  that  the  earl  of  War- 
wick should  be  admiral  of  that  fleet,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  both  houses,  which  the  earl  accepted, 
and  undertook  the  chai^  accordingly;  the  ad- 
miral havine  put  in  some  officers  and  commanders 
of  ships  who  would  be  fmrward  to  obey  all  his 
commands ;  and  the  king  unhappily  restraining 
some  who  had  good  interevt  in  the  navy  from 
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taking  conunand  then,  though  he  permitted  some 
othen  to  (fo,  who  had  lees  credit  and  reputation  ; 
to  serve  hun,  though  they  were  not  without  good 
affections.  The  king  in  his  journey  sent  an  an- 
swer from  Huntingdon  to  some  propositionB  they 
had  sent  to  him,  which  contained  not  only  a  post- 
tire  refusal  of  what  they  had  deaired,  but  making 
■ome  sharp  reflectioDa  vpfm  somewhat  th^  had 
nid  or  done,  pat  them  mto  wonderfol  pasrion. 
llicy  wonld  not  beUera  that  it  came  from  the 
long,  bat  that  it  was  forged  in  the  town,  for  that 
h  took  notice  of  what  luid  been  done  the  night 
before,  which  could  not  be  commimicated  to  the 
Ung  before  the  date  of  that  despatch;  and  there- 
fore they  would  make  inquiry  how  It  came  to  the 
speaker,  to  whom  it  Ibd  been  delivered  under  the 
king's  signet.  The  lord  Falkland  owning  the 
having  received  it  that  morning  from  the  king, 
and  t&it  he  sent  it  by  a  messenger  to  the  speaker, 
and  putting  them  in  mind  that  the  matter  they 
reflected  upon  as  done  the  night  before,  had  hke- 
wise  been  done  three  or  four  days  before  that, 
which,  being  manifest,  they  suppressed  their  choler 
as  to  the  foigery,  and  took  revenge  upon  the  mes- 
sage itself^  and  voted,  *'  that  whosoerer  had  «1- 
"  vised  the  Idng  to  said  that  message,  was  a  dis- 
"  affected  person,  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  the 
'*  Idngdom,  and  a  promoter  of  the  rebellion  in 
"  Iretand;"  which  was  a  new  style  they  took  up 
upon  diat  occasion*  and  continued  afterwards  in 
towr  most  angry  votes,  to  make  those  they  liked 
not  odious,  and  to  make  thur  punishment  to  pass 
wUh  the  more  ease  when  they  should  be  discovered. 
And  now  they  tried  all  ways  imaginable  to  find 
what  new  counsellors  and  secretary  the  king  had 
found,  who  supplied  him  with  so  much  resolution 
and  bitterness ;  and  though  they  made  no  doubt 
of  the  two  new  counsellors'  concarrence  in  all, 
yet  they  did  not  impute  the  framing  and  forming 
the  writing  itself  to  either  of  them. 

Tliey  mtd  lon^  detested  and  suspected  Mr. 
Hyde,  from  the  tuie  of  their  first  rononstranc^ 
for  finming  the  king's  messages  and  answers, 
n4iieh  they  now  every  ^y  received,  to  thdr  in- 
tolerdile  vexation ;  yet  knew  not  how  to  sccase 
him.  But  now  that  the  earls  of  E^sex  and  Hol- 
land had  discovered  his  being  shut  up  with  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton 
had  once  before  found  him  very  early  in  private 
with  the  kmg  at  Windsor,  at  a  time  when  the  king 
thought  all  passages  had  been  stopped ;  together 
with  his  being  of  late  more  absent  from  the  nouse 
than  he  had  used  to  be;  and  the  resort  of  the 
other  two  every  night  to  his  lodnng,  as  is  men- 
tioned before,  satisfied  theqk  that  he  was  the  per- 
son; and  they  resolved  to  disenable  him  to  ma- 
nage that  office  long.  Sir  John  Colepepper  had 
aa  many  eyes  upon  them  as  thejr  had  upon  the 
other,  and  an  equal  animouty  a^auut  them ;  and 
had  fanuliarity  and  friendship  with  some  persons, 
who  from  the  second  or  third  hand  came  to  know 
many  of  the  greatest  dengns,  before  they  were 
brought  upon  the  stage.  For  though  they  ma- 
naged those  councils  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
and  by  few  persons,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  pare  designs  in  speculation ;  yet  when  any 
thing  was  to  be  transacted  in  public  by  the  house, 
they  were  obliged,  not  only  to  prepare  those  of 
whom  they  were  themselves  confident,  but  to 
allow  those  confidents  to  communicate  it  to  others 
inwlimn  thsy  confided:  and  bo  men,  who  did  not 


concur  with  them,  came  to  loiow  sdmetlaKs  their 
intentions  time  enough  to  prevent  the  succeaa 
they  proposed  to  themselves. 

And  by  this  means,  sir  John  Colspepper,  meet- 
ing at  night  with  the  lord  Falkland  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  assured  them,  that  it  had  been  resolved 
that  day  to  have  seized  upon  all  three,  and  sent 
them  to  tlw  Tower :  of  which  he  tiaving  received 
notice  as  he  was  going  to  the  house,  returned  to 
his  lod^ng,  not  being  able 'to  give  the  smne  in- 
formation to  the  oth«r  two;  but  that  his  own 
being  absent  prevented  the  mischief.  For  he 
knew  it  was  resolved  the  night  before,  that,  when 
the  three  were  together  in  the  house,  somebody 
should  move  the  house,  "that  they  would  apply 
"  themselves  to  make  some  strict  inquiry  after  the 
"  persons  who  were  most  like  to  givt  the  king  the 
*'  evil  counsel  he  had  lately  followed,  and  who 
"  prepared  those  answers  and  messages  they  re^ 
"  caved  firom  his  majesty upon  which,  by  one 
and  another,  those  three  persons  should  be  named, 
and  particukr  reasons  given  for  their  suspicion ; 
and  that  they  did  not  doubt,  but,  if  their  friends 
were  well  prepared  beforehand,  they  should  be 
aide  to  cause  them  to  be  all  sent  to  the  Tower; 
and  then  they  doubted  not  they  should  be  able  to 
keep  than  there.  But  it  was  then  likewise  agreed, 
that  they  would  not  make  the  attempt  but  at  a 
time  when  they  were  all  three  in  the  house ;  upon 
hearing  whereof,  and  finding  that  they  two  were 
there,  he  went  back  to  his  lodging ;  knowing  that 
thereupon  there  would  be  nothing  done. 

Upon  this  communication,  though  they  were 
all  of  opinion  that  the  design  was  so  extravagant, 
and  exceeding  all  the  rules  of  common  justice, 
tlut  tiiey  would  not  be  able  to  procure  the  con- 
sent of  the  major  part  of  the  house  in  it,  if  there 
were  any  considerable  number  present;  yet  b&- 
caase  very  many  usually  absented  themselves,  and 
they  were  not  governed  by  any  rules  which  had 
been  formerly  observed,  they  thot^ht  fit  to  re- 
solve,  that  one  of  them  would  be  ahiays  present 
in  the  boose,  that  they  might  know  aU  that  was 
done;  but  that  they  would  never  be  there  all  toi- 
getber,  and  seldom  two  of  them  ;  and  when  they 
were,  they  would  only  hear,  and  speak  no  more 
than'  was  of  absolute  necessity..  For  it  was  now 
grown  a  very  difllicult  thing  for  a  man  who  was  in 
their  disfavour  to  speak  against  what  they  pro- 
posed, but  that  they  would  find  some  exception  to 
some  word  or  expression ;  upon  which,  after  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  explain,  he  was  obhged 
to  witikdraw;  and  thai  they  had  commonly  a 
major  part  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  or  to  expel 
him  the  house ;  or  at  least  to  obhge  him  to  receive 
a  repreheoaion  at  the  bar  upon  nis  knees.  And 
so  they  had  used  sir  Ralph  Hopton  at  that  time ; 
who  excepting  to  some  expression  that  was  used 
in  a  decluation  prepared  by  a  committee,  and 

£ resented  to  the  nouse,  wluch  he  said  was  dis- 
onourable  to  the  king,  they  ssid,  it  was  a  tax 
upon  the  committee;  caused  him  to  withdraw, 
and  committed  him  to  the  Tower;  which  terrified 
many  from  spealdng  st  all,  and  caused  more  to 
absent  themsdves  from  the  house ;  where  too  small 
numbers  appeared  any  day.  These  three  genUe- 
men  kept  the  resolution  agreed  upon,  till  they  all 
found  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  further  attend- 
ance upon  the  houne. 

"About  the  end  of  April,  which  was  in  the  year 
1643,  Mr.  Hyde  rocfived  a  letter  from  the  king» 
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wherein  he  required  him,  that,  as  soon  aa  he  could 
be  spared  from  his  buBiness  there,  be  should  re- 
pair to  hie  majesty  at  York,  where  he  had  occauon 
for  his  Berrice :  which  when  he  had  communicated 
to  his  two  friends,  they  were  all  of  opimon  that  it 
ma  neceflsary  he  should  defer  that  journey  for 
soma  time;  tnere  being  every  day  great  occanon 
oi  consDlting  tog^her,  end  <a  sending  despatches 
to  Ab  hinff.  AsA  it  was  a  wonderful  expedition 
that  was  then  used  between  York  and  London, 
whea  getttlemen  tmdertook  the  wrrice,  u  enough 
were  villhig  to  do:  insomneh,  as  vihtin  they 
detpatdied  a  letter  on  Saturday  night,  at  that 
time  of  tiie  year,  about  twdve  at  night,  they  re- 
ceived alwa^  the  king's  answer,  Monday  by  ten 
of  the  clock  io  the  morning.  His  majesty  was 
content  that  he  should  stay  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sity required ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he  might  be 
dispensed  with,  he  would  expect  him.  And  it 
was  very  happy  that  he  did  ata^j  for  there  was 
an  occasion  then  fell  out,  in  which  his  presence 
was  very  useful,  [towards  disposing  tne  l»rd 
keeper  Uttieton  to  send  the  great  seal  to  the  king 
at  York,  and  to  resolve  upon  going  thither  him- 
-Klf  as  soon  aa  powible  to  attend  his  majesty ; 
which  resolution  bong  takenH  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween him  and  his  two  friends,  that  it  was  now 
time  thai  he  should  be  gone  (the  king  having  sent 
for  htm  some  time  befora)  after  e  day  or  two ;  in 
which  time  the  declaration  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May  would  be  passed,  which  bang  verv  long,  he 
might  carry  with  him,  and  prepare  tne  answer ' 
upon  the  way,  or  after  he  came  to  York. 

It  was  upon  a  Wednesday  that  he  resolved  to 
begin  his  journey,  having  told  the  speaker,  that 
ft  was  veiy  necessarr,  by  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian, that  he  should  take  the  air  of  the  country 
for  his  health;  and  his  physidan  certified  the 
same  ;  which  caution  was  necessary ;  for  he  had 
a  week  or  two  before  made  a  journey  into  the  coun- 
try to  his  own  house,  and  his  absence  being  taken 
notice  of,  a  messenger  was  immediatdy  sent  to 
him,  to  require  him  immediately  to  attend  the 
hoom  i  upon  wluch  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn without  dela^;  and  was  willing  to  prevent 
the  like  sudden  mqniry,  and  so  prepared  the 
speaker  to  answer  for  lum.  He  resolved  with  the 
lord  Falkland  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house  near 
Oxford,  and  little  out'  of  the  road  he  meant  to  take 
for  York,  till  he  should  hear  of  the  keeper's  mo- 
tion, of  which  he  promised  to  give  him  timely 
notice ;  not  ginng  m  the  mean  time  any  credit  to 
his  purpose  of  moving ;  but  be  was  qmckly  con- 
vinced. 

Much  notice  had  been  taken  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
frequent  resort  to  him,  and  of  his  being  often 
shut  up  with  him ;  and  when  he  took  his  leave  of 
him,  the  night  before  he  left  the  town,  the  Iceeper 
wa^  walking  in  his  gardm  with  Mr.  UoUis  and  Mr. 
Glyn,  who  iiad,  as  they  said,  then  observed,  that 
.  as  man  as  the  keeper^  eyes  were  upon  hhn,  at 
his  entrance  into  the  garden,  he  bad  shewn  some 
impatience  to  be  free  from  them ;  and  when  they 
were  gone,  others  took  notice,  (for  there  were  many 
in  the  garden,)  as  they  pretended,  that,  after  they 
had  walked  some  time  together,  they  took  their 
leave  of  each  other  in  another  manner  than  was 
usnal ;  and  which  was  not  true.  But  he  had  not 
so  good  a  name,  as  that  any  thing  of  that  kind 
would  not  easily  gain  l^elief :  so  tlut  Dr.  Morle^, 
(who  is  since  bishop  of  Winchnter.)  being  m 


Westminster  hall  on  the  Monday  morning,  when 
the  news  came  of  the  lord  keeper's  flight,  a  per- 
son of  great  authority  in  the  parliament  met  him, 
and,  with  great  passion  inveighing  ajfainst  the 
keeper,  told  him,  that  they  knew  wdl  enough  tiiat 
his  friend  Mr.  Hyde  had  contrived  that  mischief, 
and  brought  it  to  pass ;  for  which  he  would  be 
that  morning,  or  the  neat,  accused  of  high  trea* 
stm;  which  tiie  doctor  (irtw  was evw  very  moeh 
his  friend)  hearing,  went  presently  to  toe  lorcl 
Falkland,  and  told  him  of  iiand  d^icd  to  know 
where  he  was,  diat  he  nright  give  hhn  timeljr 
notice  of  it;  knomng  a  gentieman,  a  very  near 
friend  of  his,  who  would  immediately  lide  to  him. 
The  lord  Falkland  was  then  writing  to  him,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  keeper's  hairing  made  good  his 
word,  of  which  he  had  but  then  notice,  and  to 
advise  him  to  prosecute  his  northern  journey  with 
all  expedition ;  and  desired  tlie  doctor,  that  he 
would  send  for  the  gentleman,  whom  he  woold 
presently  direct  where  he  should  find  Mr.  Hyde ; 
who  did  make  wo  good  haste,  that  he  delivered  the 
lord  Falkland's  letter  to  him  early  the  same  night. 

He  was  tiien  at  Ditchley  with  the  lady  Lee, 
(since  countess  of  Rochester,)  and  the  person  who 
brought  the  advertisement  to  him  was  John 
AyUTO,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  He  no  sooner 
recdved  the  advertisement,  but  he  thought  it  time 
for  hhn  to  be  gone ;  and  as  he  was  uttwly  nnac- 
qudnted  with  the  way,  having  ney«r  been  in  the 
nortium  parts,  and  apprehended  that  there  woidd 
be  cars  taaen  to  intercept  him,  if  he  went  in  mj 
common  road ;  there  was  with  him  at  that  time 
Mr.  ChilliDgwortb,  whose  company  he  had  desired 
from  Oxfonl,  purposely  for  that  occasion;  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  those  ways  which 
led  almost  as  for  as  Yorkshire.  They  sent  their 
horses  that  night  to  a  village  near  Coventry, 
where  Mr.  ChiUingworth's  brother  had  a  farm; 
and  then  in  the  morning  they  put  themselves  into 
the  lady's  coach ;  which,  with  six  horses,  carried 
them  to  that  village,  thirty  miles  from  Efitdiley; 
where,  after  they  had  a  little  refreshed  themselves, 
they  took  thor  oorses;  and  that  nigh^  ont  of  all 
roads,  rached  Lutterworth,  a  village  in  Lacester^ 
shire;  when  Mr.  GhiiUngworlli  had  fikeirise  a 
friend,  who  was  parson  m  the  parish,  who  re- 
caved  them  kindly.  And  so  by  unusual  myn 
they  got  through  Derbyshire,  until  they  came  to 
Yorkshire ;  and  then  rested  at  Nostall,  the  house 
of  sir  John  Worstenholme ;  who,  though  he  and 
his  fronily  were  at  London,  had  given  order  for 
his  very  good  reception ;  it  having  been  before 
resolved,  with  his  majesty's  consent,  that  he  should 
stay  in  some  private  place  near  York,  till  his  ma- 
jesty was  informed  of  it,  and  till  his  afiairs  abso- 
lutely required  his  presence  there ;  there  bang 
many  reasons  that  he  should  be  concealed  in  those 
parts  as  long  as  might  be  convouent.  Nostall 
was  mthin  twenty  miks  ot  York ;  and  from  thence 
he  gave  his  majesty  notbe  of  his  bong  tiiere,  and 
sent  him  the  enswCT  that  was  prcnaira  to  the  de- 
claration  of  the  two  houses.  And  the  kmg  the  next 
day  sent  Mr.  Ashhumham  to  him,  with  the  de- 
claration of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  which 
was  the  highest  they  had  yet  published ;  and  to 
which  he  wished  an  answer  should  be  prepared  as 
soon  aa  possible  it  imght  be,  that  the  poison 
thereof  might  not  work  too  long  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  By  this  time  many  per- 
sons oi  quah^  from  the  several  qnartws  of  tiie 
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kingdom  repaired  to  die  king,  and  many  gentle- 
men Hited  tbemselTfls  with  uioee  of  Uie  country 
in  the  prince'i  troop,  and  usually  attended  upon 
his  m^esty  when  he  rode  abroad  to  take  the  air ; 
and  it  was  not  possible  but  in  such  a  number  of 
men  of  all  humours,  many  would  discourse  with 
freedom  ci  the  times,  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  ywrliMnimt  acoonling  to  thor  tempers  and 
pawMDSi  and  then  were  spea  enough  to  give 
qiaek  adrertiflement  to  London  of  aU  t&t  was  said 
or  dome.  Whereupon  the  bonnes  sent  meBsenffem 
to  apprehend  some  gentlemen,  against  whom  they 
bad  received  information  of  words  spoken  by 
them,  which  Irrachedupon  them  and  their  actions, 
and  to  bring  th«n  boon  them;  who  appeared 
with  the  same  confidence,  even  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, as  they  could  hare  done  at  Westminster, 
and  flhewed  thdr  warrants  to  the  persona  con- 
cerned, and  required  their  submission ;  of  which 
his  majesty  being  informed,  he  forbade  the  gen- 
tlemen to  yield  any  obedience  to  those  summons, 
and  sent  for  the  messengers,  and  commanded 
them  to  dcmrt  the  town,  and  to  appear  no  more 
there  on  those  errands  at  thar  utmost  perils. 
The  news  of  tins  protection,  which  his  majes^ 
knew  well  if  he  itid  not  ^ve,  he  should  be  qoickly 
atrijmed  of  aU  hia  attendants,  and  that  nobody 
shoud  remun  about  him,  but  audi  who  would 
betny  lum,  was  no  sooner  known,  bnt  persons  of 
all  conditicms  and  from  all  pbces  flocked  to  York, 
and  many  members  of  both  houses  of  paiiiament 
left  their  attendance  at  Westminster,  and  repaired 
to  his  majesty,  it  being  in  truth  not  safe  to  con- 
tinue longer  there,  they  having  now  made  their 
general,  and  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  live 
uid  die  with  the  earl  of  £saex ;  and  shortly  after 
sir  Sydney  Mountague  was  expelled  the  house  of 
commons  for  refnsmg  to'  take  that  engagement, 
and  giving  hie  reason,  because,  he  said,  he  had  a 
proclamation  In  his  pocket  by  which  the  king  had 
proclaimed  Uie  earl  of  Essex  a  traitor,  and  pro- 
duced the  proelamation,  for  which  he  was  ao 
treated  as  aforesaid.  In  the  house  of  eomiiMns 
the  membera  had  publicly  dedared,  and  made 
anbecripticna  what  horae  and  atma  they  would 
contribute  or  bring  in  to  aerve  under  the  earl  of 
Essex.  It  is  true,  though  all  the  members  were 
called  upon  by  name  to  declare  themselves,  there 
was  not  yet  any  man  punished  for  refusing ;  the 
case  of  sir  Sydney  Mountague  fell  out  afterwards ; 
and  Harry  KiUigrew,  of  Cornwall,  (a  gallant  gen- 
tleman, and  generally  known,)  being  asked  in  the 
house  what  lie  woidd  subscribe,  stood  up  and 
answered,  that  he  would  provide  a  good  norse, 
and  a  good  sword,  and  a  good  buffcokt,  and  then 
he  would  find  a  good  cause ;  which,  tar  that  time, 
only  raised  lauffhter,  though  they  knew  well  what 
cause  he  thought  good,  which  he  had  never  dis- 
sembled. However  men  eanfy  discerned,  that  in 
a  shwt  time  there  could  very  few  remain  there, 
but  of  one  party;  and  so  very  many  repaired  into 
thor  countries,  diere  to  expect  mat  would  fol- 
low; and  very  many  reeortM  to  the  Idng,  to  offer 
bim  their  service,  and  to  recnve  his  eommande. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  messengers  to  London, 
who  were  forbade  by  his  majesty  to  come  any 
more  thither,  after  he  forbade  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  sent  for  to  obey  the  summons,  the  bouses 
had  a  new  reproach  to  cast  upon  the  king,  that  be 
-protected  dehnqaents  from  justice;  upon  which 
they  made  new  votes  and  (teclanitionsi  and  that 


the  spirits  of  their  friends  in  those  iiarti  might 
not  unk,  they  sent  a  committee  of  botn  houses  to 
deliver  one  oi  th^  usual  messages  to  his  majesty, 
and  ordered  them  to  reside  at  York,  or  whereso- 
ever hia  majesty  should  be,  for  the  more  conveni' 
ent  representing  their  desires  aud  propositions, 
which  would  trtherwise  require  particular  mes- 
sengers every  [time]  ;  whereaa^  that  committee, 
reding  still  there,  would  recdve  his  majes^'s 
answers  tqmn  dl  occanona,  and  tranimit  them  to 
Uieparliament. 

llw  king  wdl  knew  that  the  persons  vrere  chosen 
to  be  spiss  upon  him,  and  to  raise  foctions  in  the 
country  against  him ;  jret  thought  it  not  yet  time 
to  break  off  all  correspondence  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  so  to  dioniss  that  committee.  That 
ctxninittee  consisted  of  the  lord  Edward  Howard, 
who  hatii  been  mentioned  before  so  fully  that 
there  needs  no  enlargement  upon  him  in  this 
place;  ^e  lord  Fairfax,  sir  Hugh  Cholmondely, 
and  nr  John  Stapleton ;  the  three  last  being  gen- 
tlemen of  that  county ;  who,  in  a  short  time,  nad  so 
great  an  influence  upon  that  people,  that  th^ 
made  it  appear  to  the  king  that  he  was  not  so 
ratirely  ponessed  of  the  hearts  and  aflfectbns  itf 
that  great  county,  as  by  the  oraflux  of  the  chief 
gentry  to  him  he  was  willing  to  believe :  for  at  a 
general  appearance  of  that  conntr)^in  a  great  field 
or  mocn-  near  York,  hia  m^esty  riding  thither  to 
recave  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who^  he 
was  told,  were  ready  to  recuve  any  commands 
from  him,  sir  Thomas  Fuifiuc,  the  son  of  the  lord 
Fairfax,  and  the  same  man  who  was  afterwards 
general  for  the  parliament,  with  some  few  other 
gentlemen  of  less  account,  in  the  head  of  a  great 
number  of  Bubstantial  countrv  people,  presented 
the  king  with  a  petition  that  ne  would  return  to 
his  paiiiament,  and  not  violate  their  privileges  by 
giving  protection  to  deUnquents;  taking  notice 
that  he  had  many  papists  who  attended  about 
him,  and  had  listed  themselves  in  his  troops  of 
goarda,  and  smne  particnlazs  of  the  like  natoret 
which  petition,  delivered  confidenfly,  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  sudt  a  time,  much  smprised  the 
ki^g;  and  though  most  the  persons  condt* 
tion  expressed  a  public  dislike  and  disapprobatioa 
of  the  petition,  and  the  number  of  the  common 
people,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  which  appeared  many  ways,  and 
in  particular  by  the  afifronts  which  were  given  to 
many  of  those  who  appeared  with  the  petition ; 
yet  it  made  a  great  noise,  and  gave  the  parliament 
new  courage,  and  persuaded  tnem  that  they  had 
many  friends  in  that  place,  where  it  was  believed 
that  the  king  had  most. 

As  soon  as  it  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  Mr.  Hyde  was  absent,  inquiry  was 
made  what  was  become  of  him,  and  a  motion 
made  in  the  house,  that  he  might  be  sent  for. 
Hie  8|>eaker  said,  that  be  had  acquainted  him  with 
his  goinff  into  the  comitry  to  recover  his  indispo- 
mtion,  much  troubled  him,  byfresh  mr ;  and  tnat 
Dr.  Winston  his  t^ysician  was'nith  him,  and  in- 
formed him  that  ne  was  troubled  with  the  stone ; 
and  that  bis  having  sat  so  much  in  the  house  in 
that  very  hot  weather  had  done  him  much  harm, 
and  therefore  that  he  had  advised  him  to  refresh 
himself  in  the  counfry  tax ;  with  which  testimony 
they  were  for  the  present  satisfied;  though  Mr. 
Feard  said  confidently,  "that  he  was  troubled 
"  with  00  other  stone  than  the  stone  in  his  heart. 
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"  and  therefore  hevould  have  him  sent  forwher- 
"  ever  he  waa ;  for  he  was  most  confident  that  he 
**  was  doing  them  mischief  wherever  he  was.*' 
But  he  prevailed  not,  till  their  committee  from 
York  sent  tbetn  word  that  he  was  come  thither, 
and  almost  always  with  the  king.  Jt  is  said  he- 
fore,  that  he  stayed  at  Nostall,  at  the  house  of  sir 
John  Worsteoholme,  from  whence  he  sent  every 
day  to  Ibe  Ismg,  and  recaved  hia  mqeaty's  com- 
manda;  and  he  intended  to  btve  stayed  longer 
there,  whoe  he  coold  better  intend  and  despatch 
tny  business  he  was  to  do ;  and  he  was  wiUing 
fi>r  aoroe  time  not  to  be  seen  at  York,  which  he 
knew  would  quickly^e  taken  notice  <rf  at  West- 
minster. 

When  he  came  first  thither,  he  found  that  the 
king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  lord  keeper,  which 
gave  him  much  trouble ;  his  m^esty  having  sent 
him  word,  that  he  did  not  like  his  humours,  nor 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had 
brought  the  seal  to  the  king,  to  magnify  his  own 
service,  and  not  imagining  that  the  keeper  in- 
tended to  follow  him,  had  told  many  stones ;  as 
if  the  keeper  had  refused  to  ddiver  the  seal,  and 
thdt  he  got  it  by  force,  by  having  loclnd  the  door 
upon  him,  and  threatened  to  kill  lum,  if  he  would 
not  give  it  to  lum,  which,  upon  aucfa  man- 
hood, be  iGd  for  pure  fear  consent  unto.  And 
this  tale  got  so  much  credit  with  the  king,  that 
he  hardly  disbelieved  it  when  he  came  himself ; 
though  it  was  in  the  nature  of  it  very  improbable, 
that  a  single  man,  from  another  man  as  strong  as 
himself,  (who  was  attended  bv  many  servants  in 
the  next  room,)  should  suffer  the  door  to  be 
shut  upon  him,  and  suffer  that  to  be  extorted 
from  him  which  he  had  no  mind  to  part  with ; 
and  suffer  him  to  go  out  of  his  house,  when  there 
were  persons  enough  in  every  room  to  have  laid 
hands  upon  him,  and  to  have  taken  that  again  by 
force,  which  he  had  ravished  away.  Besides  that, 
his  majes^  knew  he  expected  to  be  sent  for  at 
that  time;  and  that  if  he  luid  repented  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made,  and  resorled  not  to  perform 
it,  he  could  have  found  several  ways  to  have 
evaded  h;  and  refused  to  have  admitted  Mr. 
Elliot  to  speak  with  him :  but  the  prejudice  his 
majesty  had  before  contracted  against  him,  and 
the  great  confidence  Elliot  bad  in  the  relation, 
which  was  natural  in  him,  had  shut  out  all  those 
reflections.  Yet  when  his  majesty  saw  him,  he 
received  him  graciously ;  and  caused  him  to  be 
lodged  in  the  court,  in  a  room  very  near  bis  ma- 
jesty ;  which  many  believed  to  be  rather  out  of 
jealousy  and  care  that  he  should  not  again  return, 
than  out  of  respect  to  htm ;  his  majesty  keeping 
still  the  seal  himself,  and  not  restoring  it  to  his 
custody  J  which  could  not  but  make  some  impres- 
non  on  him,  and  more  on  others,  who  from 
thence  condtided  that  he  would  have  no  more  to 
do  mth  the  seal;  and  carried  themselves  towards 
him  accordingly. 

The  lords  who  were  come  from  the  house  of 
peers,  and  had  been  offended  at  his  behaviour  i 
there,  gave  bim  little  respect  now;  but  rather 
gave  credit  to  Mr.  Elliot's  relation;  and  were 
forward  to  make  relation  of  bis  carriage  jin  the 
house  to  his  disadvantage,  to  the  king  mmself ; 
so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  poor  gentleman 
grew  very  melancholic.  And  when  he  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  king,  (who  was  himself  present 
when  the  great  seal  was  to  be  used,  nor  md  ever 


enflfer  it  to  be  used  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
keeper,  who  ngned  all  things,  as  he  oiuf^ht  to  do 
by  bis  office,)  when  any  proclamation  of  treason, 
as  that  agtunst  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  against  tfae 
proceedings  of  the  houses,  as  in  the  business  of 
the  militia,  or  the  like,  waa  brought  to  be  sealed, 
he  used  aU  delays ;  and  made  many  exceptions, 
and  found  faulta  in  matters  of  form,  and  other- 
wise, aometimes  very  reasonably ;  yet  in  mu^  a 
manner  ai  made  it  evident  he  retained  many  £ens 
about  lum,  as  if  he  was  not  vidiout  ^iprebeniioik 
that  he  nught  fall  agun  into  thdr  huiide;  wbidt 
was  the  cause  th^  the  king  had  sud,  that  he  kneir 
not  what  to  make  of  him. 

Mr.  Hyde,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  all  that 
had  formerly  passed  in  that  affair ;  how  absolutely 
the  keeper  had  destroyed  himself  in  the  account 
of  the  parliament,  by  paying  that  obedience  which 
he  ought  to  do  to  hia  majesty's  commands ;  and 
that  u  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  majesty's 
favour,  he  must  be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable ; 
and  tl^  himself  should  be  most  unfortunate,  in 
having  contributed  so  much  to  his  ruin ;  which 
'A'ould  call  his  majesty's  good  nature,  and  even 
his  justice  into  question ;  and  therefore  besongfat 
him  to  be  gracious  to  him,  and  to  keep  up  his 
S|»Tits  with  nis  countenance.  However,  he  made 
it  his  own  humble  suit  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  not  take  any  severe  resolution  ag^dnst  him, 
before  he  gave  him  leave  to  kiss  his  huid,  and  to 
offer  him  some  further  considerations.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  the  king  sent  him  word,  that 
he  would  gratify  him  in  the  last  part  of  his  letter, 
and  conclude  nothing  heion  he  spake  with  him : 
in  the  mean  time  he  wished  him  to  send  the 
keeper  some  good  counsel ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  despatched  some  business  he  had 
then  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would  come  to  York, 
where  he  would  find  much  to  do ;  and  Uiat  he 
thought  now  there  would  be  less  reason  every 
day  for  hii  being  concealed.  And  wiUiin  four  or 
five  days  after,  his  mqes^  sent  Mr.  Ashbumham 
to  him,  to  let  him  know,  that  he  had  everyday  so 
much  to  do  with  the  keeper,  and  found  him  so 
refractory  and  obstinate,  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  tfae  promise  he  had  made  to  him,  if 
he  did  not  make  haste  to  York ;  and  therefore 
bade  him  to  be  with  him  with  all  convenience : 
whereupon,  within  two  days  after,  for  he  had  some- 
what to  despatch  that  required  haste,  and  sooner 
than  he  intended,  he  waited  upon  his  majesty  at 
York. 

It  was  about  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  when  sir  Thomas 
Furfox  nad  delivered  the  petition,  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  Mr.  Hyde  came  to  York,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  court,  bang  about  four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  kmg  was  at  council,  upon 
the  publishing  hia  answer  to  the  declaration  of 
the  twentv-Hxth  of  May;  which,  though  it  con- 
tained ^ht  or  nine  sheets  of  papN',  he  brouf^ht 
I  to  the  board  in  his  own  hana  writing;  having 
kept  the  promise  he  had  made  at  Greenwich  to 
that  hour,  in  writing  out  all  the  papers  hhnself, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him ;  which  had  been  a 
wonderful  task  he  had  imposed  on  himself;  so 
that  he  always  spent  more  than  half  the  day  shut 
up  by  himself  in  bis  chamber,  writing ;  which  was 
most  of  the  news  the  houses  heard  of  him  at  Lon- 
don; and  which  perplexed  them  very  much. 
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Mr.  Hyde  was  in  the  gallery  when  the  king 
came  from  council;  and  as  soon  as  he  eaw  him, 
he  bade  him  welcome  to  York  very  graciously ; 
and  asked  some  questions  aloud  of  hun,  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  then  come  from  London ;  and 
then  called  him  into  the  garden,  where  he  walked 
with  him  above  an  hour.  He  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, "that  they  needed  not  now  be  afraid  of 
being  seen  together;"  then  used  all  the  ezpres- 
riona  m  kindneas  to  him  that  can  be  imuined,  of 
the  aerrice  he  had  done  him,  and  of  the  great 
benefit  he  bad  Teenved  from  it*  even  to  the  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation  towards  him 
again,  and  of  his  gracious  resolutions  of  reward- 
ing Um  with  the  first  opportunity ;  and  many 
vzpresdona  of  that  kind,  which  the  other  recnved 
with  the  modesty  and  reverence  that  became  lum. 
Then  his  majesty  spake  of  his  business,  and  the 
temper  of  that  country ;  and  quickly  eotored  upon 
lindmg  fault  with  the  keeper,  and  protested,  if  it 
were  not  for  his  sake,  he  would  turn  him  out  of 
his  place  that  very  hour;  and  enlaiged  upon 
many  particulars  of  his  obstinacy,  and  of  his  want 
of  courage  to  such  a  d^ree,  as  if  he  did  really 
apprehend  that  the  gentlonan  usher  of  the  black 
rod  would  come  anotake  him  outof  his  dumber. 

Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  that  he  would  dis courage 
many  good  men,  who  derired  to  serve  him  very 
£uthfuUy,  if  he  were  too  severe  for  such  faults,  as 
the  infiimitiee  of  thoir  nature  and  defects  in  their 
education  exposed  them  to :  that  if  the  keeper, 
from  those  unpressions,  had  committed  some 
faults  which  might  provoke  his  majesty's  displea- 
sure, he  had  redeemed  those  errors  by  a  signal 
service,  which  might  well  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
the  other.  The  king  said  with  some  warmth, 
"  that  he  was  so  far  from  another  opinion,  that 
"  he  would  hate  himself,  if  he  did  not  believe  that 
*'  he  had  made  a  full  expiation ;  and  though  he 
"  did  think  that  he  had  oeen  wrought  upon  by 
"  him  to  perform  that  part,  yet  he  thought  the 
"  merit  (tf  it  £u:  above  any  nis  transgressions ; 
"  and  that  he  was  dispoacd,  from  the  first  minute 
^  of  his  commg  to  York,  to  have  rraiewed  his  old 
**  kindness  to  nim,  and  confidence  in  him;  and 
*'  would  willingly  have  given  the  seal  again  into 
"  bis  hands,  if  he  had  found  he  had  desired  it ; 
"  bnt  that  he  found  no  serenity  in  his  counte- 
"  nance,  nor  wy  inclination  to  do  wbpt  necessity 
"  required :  and  whereas  the  parliament  took 
"  advantage,  that  none  of  his  majesty's  acts, 
"  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pubHshed,  were 
"  authentic,  nor  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  his, 
"  because  the  great  seal  had  not  been  affixed  to 
"  them,  which  could  not  be  done  whilst  the  great 
"  seal  was  at  Westminster ;  now  he  had  the  seal 
"  }3Y  bim,  and  sent  proclamations  to  be  sealed, 

the  keeper  was  stiU  as  unwilling  that  they 

should  pass,  as  if  he  was  still  under  their 
"powers  which  made  him  angry,  and  nothing 
'*  that  he  had  done  befoi«." 

Mt.  Hyde  replied,  that  "the  poor  gentleman 
"  conld  not  but  think  himself  disobliged  to  the 
"  highest  extremity,  in  the  presumption  of  Mr. 
"  EUiot ;  and  that  his  extravagant  and  insolent 
"  discourses  should  find  credit,  without  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  reprehensim  and  vindication,  who  knew 
"  the  falsehood  of  them."  And  so  put  his  ma- 
jesty in  mind,  of  tdl  that  had  passed ;  and  of  the 
other  circumstances,  which  made  all  the  other's 
brags  impossible  to  be  true.   For  his  fears  and 


apprehensions,  he  besought  his  majesty  to  remem- 
ber, that  "he  had  newly  escaped  out  of  that 
"  region  where  the  thunder  and  lightning  is 
"  made ;  and  that  he  could  hardly  yet  recover  the 
"  fright  he  had  been  often  in,  and  seen  so  many 
"  o^ers  in  j  and  that  his  majesty  need  not  dia- 
"  trust  him ;  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and 
**  had  no  hope  but  inltis  muesty."  His  m^estv 
concluded,  that  he  should  be  sure  to  recrave  aU 
necessary  countenance  and  protection  from  him; 
of  which  \aa  bade  him  to  assure  him,  and  pre* 
sently  to  vimt  him;  which  ginng  to  do,  he  met 
him  in  the  garden,  and  they  tha«  walked  toge- 
ther. 

He  found  him  full  of  apprehension  that  he 
should  he  put  out  of  his  place,  and  of  the  ruin 
and  contempt  that  he  should  be  then  exposed  to, 
which  he  had  brought  upon  himself;  but  when 
the  other  answered  him,  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  that,  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
the  king  and  him ;  and  that  if  he  would,  be  might 
have  th£  seal  in  his  own  custody  again  within  an 
hour,  he  was  exceedingly  revived,  and  desired 
him  to  entreat  the  king  to  keep  the  great  seal  still 
himsdf ;  that  he  would  by  no  means  be  answer- 
able for  tiie  safiety  of  it,  nor  would  trust  any  servant 
of  his  own  to  look  to  it;  which,  as  it  was  inady 
considered  and  resolved  b;^  him,  so  it  increased 
the  king's  confidence  in  mm ;  who  would  have 
been  troubled  if  the  other  had  accepted  the  grace 
that  was  offered.  And  from  that  tune,  when  any 
thing  was  to  be  done  that  administered  any  argu- 
ment for  doubt,  Mr.  Hyde  always  prepared  Him 
by  discourse ;  so  that  tnere  was  never  after  any 
unkindness  from  the  king  towards  him ;  but  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  grew  every  day  less,  under  a 
great  melancholy  that  oppressed  him,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  time,  and  of  his  own  ill  con- 
dition in  his  fortune;  which  was  much  worse 
than  any  body  imagined  it  could  be. 

Before  he  went  out  of  the  garden,  the  lord 
Howard,  sir  Hugh  Cholmely,  and  nr  Philip 
Stapleton,  (who  were  the  committee  from  the 
parliament,)  had  intelligence  that  he  was  walldng 
m  the  garden  with  the  king;  whereupon  they 
came  presentiy  thither,  and  after  they  had  saluted 
him  with  much  civility,  they  shewed  him  an  in- 
struction they  had  irom  the  parhament ;  by  which 
they  were  required,  if  any  member  of  dther  house 
came  to  York,  they  should  let  them  know,  that  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  house  that  they  should 
immediately  attend  the  house,  and  signify  to  them 
what  answer  they  made ;  and  so  they  desired  he 
would  excuse  them  for  doing  their  dut^.  He 
told  them,  he  was  but  just  then  come  thither,  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  and  knew 
not  yet  what  service  he  was  to  do ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  his  majesty  would  give  Um  leave,  he 
woudd  return  to  the  parliament. 

There  happened  an  acddent,  at  Mr.  Hyde's 
iiret  coming  to  York,  which  he  used  often  to 
speak  of,  and  to  be  very  merry  at.  One  of  the 
king's  servants  had  provided  a  lodging  for  him, 
so  that  when  he  alichted  at  the  court,  he  sent  his 
servants  thither,  and  stayed  himself  at  the  court 
till  after  supper,  and  till  the  king  went  into  his 
chamber;  and  then  he  had  a  guide,  who  went 
with  him,  and  conducted  him  to  his  chamber; 
which  he  Kked  very  well,  and  began  to  nndress 
himself.  One  of  nis  servants  wished  that  be 
had  any  other  lodging,  and  desired  hun  not  to  lie 
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there :  he  asked  why,  it  seemed  to  him  a  eood 
chamber :  his  servant  answered,  that  the  cham- 
ber was  good,  but  the  people  of  the  house  the 
worst  he  ever  saw,  and  soch  as  be  was  confident 
would  do  him  sonu  miadiief :  it  which  wonder- 
ing, his  serrant  told  him,  thtf  die  pmons  of  die 
house  seemed  to  be  of  some  eonmtion  by  their 
habit  that  was  very  good ;  and  that  the  servants, 
when  they  came  thither,  found  the  nuster  and 
mistress  in  the  lower  room,  who  received  them 
dvilly,  and  shewed  them  the  chamber  where  th^ 
master  was  to  lodge,  and  wished  them  to  call  for 
any  thing  they  wanted,  and  so  left  them :  that 
shortly  idter,  one  of  them  went  down,  and  the 
mistnas  of  the  house  being  again  in  the  lower 
room,  where  it  seems  she  usuuly  sat,  she  asked 
him  what  his  master's  name  was,  which  he  told 
her :  what,  said  she,  that  Hyde  that  is  of  the 
house  of  commons  i  and  he  answering  yes,  she 
gave  a  great  shriek,  and  eiied  out,  that  he  should 
not  lodge  in  hw  honse  j  cursing  him  witii  many 
Intter  execratimis.  Upon  the  nouc^  her  husband 
came  in ;  and  when  she  UM  him  who  it  was  that 
was  to  lodge  in  the  dumber  above,  he  swore  a 
great  oath  that  he  should  not;  and  that  he  would 
rathor  set  his  house  on  fire,  than  entertain  him 
in  it.  The  servant  stood  amazed,  knowing  that 
his  master  had  never  been  in  or  near  that  city, 
end  desired  to  know  what  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted against  them ;  he  told  them,  he  was  confi- 
dent hu  master  did  not  know  them,  nor  could  be 
known  to  them.  The  man  answered,  after  two 
or  three  curses,  that  he  knew  him  well  enough, 
and  that  he  had  imdone  him,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  children ;  and  so,  after  repeating  some  new 
bittra  curses,  he  concluded,  that  he  would  set  his 
house  OS  fire»  as  soon  as  the  other  should  set  his 
foot  in  it  i  and  to  he  uid  his  wife  went  away  in  a 
mat  rage  into  an  inner  room,  and  clapped  die 
door  to  themt 

"When  his  servant  had  made  this  reUtion  to 
him,  he  was  no  less  smprised;  knew  not  what  to 
makeofit;  asked  whether  the  {wopk  were  drunk; 
was  assured  that  they  were  very  sober,  and  ap- 
peared before  this  passion  to  be  well  bred.  He 
sent  to  desire  the  master  of  the  house  to  come  to 
him,  that  they  might  confer  together;  and  that 
he  would  immediately  depart  his  house,  if  he  de- 
sired it.  He  received  no  answer,  but  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  gone  to  bed :  upon  which  he  said 
no  more,  but  uat,  if  they  were  gone  to  bed,  he 
would  go  to  bed  too;  anddidaccordingly.  Though 
he  was  not  disturbed  in  the  night,  Uie  morning 
wasnotatallcalmtf ;  the  master  and  the  mistress 
stormed  as  nuieh  as  ever,  and  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  speak  with  him ;  but  he  then  under- 
stood the  reason:  the  man  of  the  house  had  been 
an  attorney  in  the  court  of  the  preudent  and 
council  of  the  north,  in  great  reputation  and 
practice  there ;  and  thereby  got  a  very  good  live- 
lihood; with  which  he  hita  lived  in  splendour; 
and  Mr.  Hyde  had  sat  in  the  chur  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  had  carried  up  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons against  that  court,  to  the  house  of  peers ; 
upon  wmch  it  was  dissolved :  which  he  confessed 
was  a  better  reason  for  being  angry  with  him 
than  many  others  had,  who  were  as  angry,  and 
persecuted  him  more.  However,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  remove  the  evesore  from  them, 
and  to  quit  the  lodging  that  had  been  assigned  to 
him ;  and  he  was  much  better  accoramodaied  by 


[fart  II. 

the  kindness  of  a  good  prebendary  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Hodshon,  who  sent  to  invite  him  to  lodge  in  his 
house,  as  soon  as  he  heard  he  was  come  to  town ; 
where  ha  resided  as  long  as  the  court  stayed 
there. 

There  was  now  a  great  conflux  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  paBiament  to  Ywk ;  insomuch, 
as  there  remained  not  in  the  house  of  coiunons 
above  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number ;  and  of 
the  house  of  peers  so  few,  that  thaw  continued 
not  at  Weetmmster  twenty  lords.  Yet  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  spirit  and  presumption,  as 
when  their  numbo?  were  fiill;  published  new 
declar^ons  against  the  king ;  raised  soldiers  for 
their  army  apace;  and  executed  th^r  ordinance 
for  the  militia  in  all  the  counties  of  England,  the 
northern  parU  only  excepted ;  forbade  persons 
to  resort  to  the  king;  and  intercepted  raanv  in 
their ^umey  towards  York,  and  committed  ttiem 
to  prison :  notwithstanding  which,  many  persons 
of  quality  every  day  flocked  tUtber  j  and  it  was 
no  longor  safe  for  those  members  to  stay  in  the 
houses  of  parliament,  who  icaolved  not  to  concur 
vrith  them  in  duu*  unwarrantable  deugns ;  and 
therefore  the  lord  Falkland  and  nr  Joan  Cole- 
pepper  shortly  after  repaired  likewise  to  York. 
The  houses  quickly  fimutd  the  reproach  of  thdr 
smaU  numbers  was  some  discredit  to  thdr  trans- 
actions, and  therefore  renewed  their  summoos  to 
their  absent  members  to  return ;  and,  when  they 
saw  no  obedience  given  to  those  summons,  they 
expelled  those  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
who  were  with  the  king,  snd  gave  order  that  new 
writs  should  issue  out  for  the  electing  new  mem- 
bers in  tiidr  places ;  but  tiie  king  prevented  that 
by  giving  order  to  the  lord  keeper  not  to  seal  any 
writs  which  should  be  {Hrepared  and  sent  to  him 
for  any  new  electioiu.  Upon  aome  information 
against  the  knid  Savils,  for  scnne  etpresuons  he 
had  used  against  the  parliament,  when  the  petition 
that  is  menttoned  before  was  presented  by  «r 
Thomas  Faiiftz,  that  lord  and  eight  more  were 
summoned  by  an  order  from  the  house  of  peers, 
and  required  to  attend  that  house.  Upon  which 
theynukingajointBttswar,Uiat  theyhaa  received 
an  rafweas  order  to  attend  upon  his  majesty's 
■ptscwm,  the  house  of  commons,  taking  notice  of 
this  answer,  in  a  new  and  unheard-of  wav  carried 
up  a  charge  and  impeachment  to  the  nouse  of 
peers  agunst  those  nine  lords  for  not  attending 
the  service  of  the  parliament;  and  the  house  of 
peers  thereupon,  with  all  formality,  and  in  their 
robes,  passed  a  sentence  and  judgment  upon  those 
nine,  (the  number  of  the  judges  not  mucn  exceed- 
ing that  number,)  that  tosy  should  be  fined,  and 
diaaUed  to  nt  in  parliammt  during  the  time  that 
paiiiament  shoold  eontinne;  lAich  was  looked 
upon  as  an  act  irithout  any  foundation  of  law  <x 
precedent,  uid  was  slighted  accordingly  by  those 
who  were  most  immediately  concerned  m  it. 

The  noise  of  the  king's  journey  to  Beverley 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  parHament; 
where,  how  great  a  concurrence  soever  there  was, 
in  those  unwarrantable  actions  which  begot  the 
war,  yet  a  small  number  of  those  who  voted  both 
the  raising  the  army  and  making  the  general,  did 
in  truth  intend,  or  believe,  that  there  would  be  a 
war :  and  ther^ore,  when  they  looked  upon  it  as 
begun  in  this  march  of  the  king's  to  null,  (for 
they  considered  their  own  actions  as  done  only  to 
IH^vent  a  war,  by  making  the  king  unabte  to 
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make  it,  who  aa  they  thought  only  desired  it,) 
they  moved  ju^ntl^  for  some  orerturea  of  an 
accommodation:  which  that  angry  party  that 
resolved  against  it,  nerer  durst  absolntely  reject ; 
but  consenting  cheerfully  to  it,  got  thereby  au- 
thority to  insert  such  things  in  the  address,  as 
roast  inevitably  render  it  ineffectual.  So  at  this 
time  they  sent  the  earl  of  Holland,  a  person  whom 
at  that  time  they  knew  to  be  most  unacceptable 
to  the  king,  with  two  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who  came  to  Beverley  the  day  the  king 
arrived  there.  The  subject  of  their  message  was, 
after  several  specious  expressions  and  [nroiesBions 
<rf  thnr  duty,  to  dissuade  his  nwesty  from  mak- 
ing war  against  his  pariiament,  by  proceeding  in 
his  mterprise  against  Hnll,  which  tiie  parliament 
was  obl^fed  to  defend.  And  all  the  expedient 
tbey  proposed  for  the  avoiding  this  war  was,  that 
he  would  consent  to  the  nineteen  propositions, 
which  thev  had  fonnerly  made  to  him  at  York^ 
and  to  which  he  had  long  since  returned  his 
answer;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
{Hinted. 

These  luneteen  propositions,  which  contained 
the  disinherison  of  the  crown  of  all  its  choice  re- 
galities, and  left  only  the  shadow  and  empty  name 
of  the  king,  had  been  framed  bv  the  houses  after 
Mr.  Hyde  left  London.  And  Because  he  had  so 
much  work  then  upon  his  hands,  as  they  believed 
he  would  not  be  able  to  despatch  soon  enough, 
the  lord  Fidkland  and  air  John  Colepepper  nniKr- 
took  to  prepare  an  answer  to  tbem  themselves ; 
and  so  divided  the  prc^Kmtions  between  them ; 
And  in  a  short  time  so  finished  their  answer,  that 
they  sent  it  to  the  king,  and  desired  that  Mr. 
Hyde  might  peruse  it,  and  then  cause  it  to  be 
piulishea  and  printed.  The  answer  was  full  to 
aR  particulars,  and  writ  with  rery  much  wit  and 
flharpnesa ;  but  there  were  some  expressions  in  it, 
which  he  liked  not,  as  prejudicial  to  the  king,  and 
in  truth  a  mistake  in  point  of  right,  in  that  part 
which  had  been  prepared  by  sir  John  Colepepper ; 
who  had  taken  it  up  upon  (redit,  and,  without 
weighing  the  consequence,  did  really  believe  that 
it  had  been  true ;  which  was,  that  in  the  £scourse 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  de- 
clared, that  Ae  kmg,  and  the  Muset^peen,  and 
ihe  kouu  tff  eonmoiumade  fbe  Akree  estata:  and 
for  this  reason  Mr.  Hyde  did  not  advance  the 
printing  it;  and  told  the  Idiu;,  that  all  the  parti- 
culars in  those  propoaitioDS  ^d  been  enough  an- 
swered in  former  answers  to  other  declarations, 
(which  was  true,)  uid  therefore  that  this  needed 
not  be  publisbeid:  with  which  his  majesty  was 
satisfied,  without  knowing  the  particular  true 
reason ;  which  he  thought  not  fit  to  communicate, 
for  botii  (he  peraoas*  a^es,  of  whose  affection  6x 
tile  chin*ch  ^which  wis  principally  concerned  in 
that  mistake,  since  in  truth  the  bishops  make  the 
third  eetate,  the  kin^  being  the  head  and  sove- 
inraof  thewbok)his  majesty  was  always  jealous. 

But  they  no  sooner  came  to  York,  than  they 
Appeared  much  nns^isfied,  that  that  answN'  was 
not  printed ;  and  tiie  lord  FdUand  finding  it  re- 
mained rim  !■  Mr.  Hrda^B  hands,  he  expostalated 
varmly  with  lum  of  the  reaMtu ;  and  in  some 
passion  said,  ''he  therefore  disGked  it,  because 
•"  he  had  not  writ  it  himself.**  Upon  which, 
without  saying  more,  than  that  "he  never  ex- 

pected  so  unkind  a  reproach  from  him,"  he 
Aurered  the  written  copy  to  biiBt  and  he  iimnfr- 


diately  proenred  the  lung's  consent,  and  sent  it 
to  the  press  that  night,  with  order  to  lose  no  time 
in  the  imjvession.  Of  which  the  king  was  after- 
wards very  sensible ;  and  that  excellent  lord,  who 
intended  not  the  least  unkindness,  (nor  did  it 
produce  the  least  interruption  in  their  niendship,) 
was  hkewise  much  troubled  whoi  he  knew  tne 
reason  j  and  imputed  it  to  his  own  inadvertency, 
and  to  the  infusion  of  some  lawyers,  who  had 
misled  sir  John  Colepepper ;  and  to  the  declara- 
tions which  many  of  the  prdatical  clergy  fre- 
quently and  ignorantiy  made,  that  the  bishops 
did  not  sit  in  parliament  as  the  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  and  so  could  not  be  Uie  tiird  estate. 

It  happened  that  the  day  the  eui  at  Holland 
came  to  Bevo-ley,  Mr.  Hyde  had  been  riding 
abroad;  and  returning  to  Beverley,  happened  to 
be  in  the  same  road,  when  the  earl  ot  Holland 
and  his  company  posecttted  thmr  journey  to  the 
king :  when  meeting  together,  there  passed  the 
usual  salutations  which  are  between  persons  wdl 
known  to  each  other.  "  He  hoped,'*  the  earl 
said,  "  that  he  should  be  welcome  to  all  honest 
"  men  at  the  court,  because  he  came  to  invite  the 
"  king  to  return  to  his  parliament,  and  to  abolish 
"  all  jealousies  between  them."  The  other  an- 
swered, "  he  would  he  very  welcome  indeed,  if 
"  he  brought  proper  expedients  to  produce  either 
"  of  those  effects ;  but  then  his  errand  must  be 
"  of  another  compositim  than  what  the  king  un- 
"  derstood  it  to  be.**  Upon  which  they  entered 
npen  a  warmer  ^sconrse  than  it  may  be  either  of 
them  intended;  and  as  the  earl  spake  in  another 
style  than  he  had  used  to  do,  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  parfiament,  and  how  much  they 
were  superior  to  any  oppontion  or  contradiction; 
BO  the  other  in  the  debate  was  less  reserved,  and 
kept  a  less  guard  upon  himself  than  he  used  to 
do;  so  that  they  seemed  nothing  pleased  m\k 
each  other :  nor  did  Mr.  Hyde  visit  oim  after  his 
coming  to  Beverley,  because  he  was  informed 
that  the  earl  had,  to  many  perstms  who  resorted 
to  him,  repeated  with  some  hberty  and  sharpness, 
what  had  passed  between  them ;  and  not  without 
some  menaces  vh.^  the  parl^ment  would  do. 
And  as  soon  as  he  did  retom,  there  was  a  new 
rote  passed  by  name  agunst  him,  and  two  or 
three  more,  by  whSdi  he  was  exempted  from  par- 
don, in  any  accommodation  that  should  he  made 
between  the  king  and  parliamNit. 

Mr.  Hyde  h^  been  absent  four  or  five  days 
from  the  court,  and  came  into  the  presence  when 
the  king  was  washing  his  hands  before  dinner ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  king  saw  him,  he  asked  him 
aloud,  "Ned  Hyde,  when  did  you  play  with  my 
"  band-strings  last  ?**  upon  which  he  was  exceed- 
iiwly  out  of  countenance,  not  imagining  the  cause 
ofthe  question,  and  the  room  being  full  of  gen- 
tiemen,  who  appeared  to  be  merry  with  what  the 
king  had  askui.  But  his  majesty  observing  him 
to  ^  in  disorder,  and  to  blush  very  much,  sud 
pleaBantly«  "Be  not  troubled  at  it,  for  I  have 
"  worn  no  band- strings  these  twenty  years :" 
and  then  asked  him  whether  be  had  not  wen  the 
t^umal;  of  which  he  had  not  beard  till  Aen;  but 
ahortiy  after,  some  of  the  atanders-by  shewed  him 
a  dhunal,  in  which  tha%  was  a  letter  of  intelli- 
gence printed,  where  it  was  said,  that  Ned  Hyde 
was  grown  so  familiar  with  the  king  that  he  used 
to  play  with  his  band-strings.  Which  was  a 
metbod  of  cahimniating  they  b^anthm,  and 
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shortly  after  prosecuted  and  exerciBed  upon  much 
greater  persons. 

In  the  afternoon  the  earl  of  Holland  came  to 
deliver  Ids  message  with  great  formality ;  whom 
the  king  received  with  much  coldness  and  mani- 
Ssstalion  of  nedect :  uid  when  the  earl  approach- 
ed, and  kneeira  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  turned,  or 
withdrew  his  liand  in  midi  a  manner,  that  the 
earl  kissed  hie  own.  When  the  message  was 
read,  the  king  said  little  more,  than  that  diey 
should  not  stay  k)ng  for  an  answer ;  and  so  went 
to  his  chamber,  "nie  earl  was  not  without  many 
friends  there ;  and  some  of  them  moved  the  king, 
that  he  would  give  him  leave  to  say  somewhat  to 
him  in  private,  which  they  believed  would  be  very 
much  for  his  service;  but  his  majesty  would  by 
no  means  yield  to  it.  By  this  time  his  majesty 
had  notice  of  the  governor's  irresolution  at  Hull ; 
and  so  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  have  a  fur 
excuse  for  making  no  attempt  upon  that  place : 
and  sent  the  next  day  for  the  earl  of  Holland  to 
receive  his  answer;  which  being  read  aloud  in 
the  king's  presence,  and  a  full  room,  by  the  clerk 
of  die  conndl*  was  very  gratefbl  to  the  auditon, 
who  feared  some  condeaeenmm  in  the  king, 
thouf^h  very  mortifying  to  earL  For  besides 
that  It  was  thought  very  sharp  towards  the  houses, 
it  declared  his  lirother,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a 
traitor,  for  possessing  himself  of  the  king's  fleet 
against  his  consent ;  and  concluded,  that  he  would 
forbear  any  attempt  upon  Hull  for  fourteen  days ; 
in  which  tune,  if  the  parliament  would  enter  into 
a  treaty  for  a  happy  peace,  they  should  find  him 
very  well  inclinea  to  it ;  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  he  should  pursue  those  ways  which  he 
thought  fit.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  a  short 
progress  into  the  adjacent  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Leicester,  to  see  what  countenance  they  wore, 
and  to  encourage  those  who  appeared  to  have 
good  affections  tohis  aoirice:  and  then  retunung 
to  Beverley  within  the  limited  time,  and  hearing 
no  more  nam.  the  pariiament,  or  any  thing  from 
Hull  that  he  eipected,  he  returned  again  to  York, 
as  hath  been  said  before;. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  often  to  relate  a  passage 
in  that  melancholic  time,  when  the  standard  was 
set  up  at  Nottingham,  with  which  he  was  much 
affected.  Sir  Edmund  Vamcy,  knight-marshal, 
who  was  mentioned  before  as  standard-bearer, 
with  whom  he  had  great  familiarity,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  courage,  and  genei^y  beloved, 
came  one  day  to  him,  and  told  him,  "  he  was  very 
"  glad  to  see  him,  in  so  universal  a  damp,  under 
"  which  the  spiiitB  of  most  men  were  oppressed, 
"  retun  still  lus  natural  vivacity  and  cheerfulness ; 
'*  &ist  he  knew  that  the  condition  of  the  king, 
**  and  the  power  of  the  parliamrait,  was  not  better 
**  known  to  any  man  than  to  him;  and  therefore 
"  he  hoped  that  he  was  able  to  administer  some 
"  comfort  to  his  firiraids,  that  might  raise  their 
"  «[Hrit8,  as  well  as  it  supported  his  own."  He 
answered,  "that  he  was,  in  truth,  beholden  to  his 
*'  constitution,  which  did  not  incliae  him  to  de- 

spair  ;  otherwise,  that  he  had  no  pleasant  pro- 
"  epect  before  faim,  but  thought  as  ill  of  afiairs  as 
"  most  men  did  ;  that  the  other  was  as  far  from 
"  being  melancholic  as  he,  and  was  known  to  be 
"  a  man  of  great  courage,  (as  indeed  he  was  of  a 
"  very  cheenul  and  a  generous  nature,  and  cou- 

fessedly  valiant,)  and  that  they  could  not  do  the 
"  king  better  service,  than  by  makii^  it  their 
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"  business  to  raise  the  dejected  minds  of  men,  and 
"  root  out  those  apprehensions  which  disturbed 
"  them,  of  fear  and  despair,  which  could  do  no 
"  good,  and  did  really  much  mischief." 

He  replied  smiling,  *'  I  will  willingly  join  with 
"  you  the  best  I  can,  but  I  shall  act  it  very  scur- 
"  vily.  My  condition,"  said  he,  "is  giuch  worse 
"  than  yours,  and  different,  I  believe,  from  any 
"  other  man's ;  and  mil  very  well  justify  the 
"melancholic  that,  I  confess  to  you,  possesses 
"  me.  You  have  satisfiaction  in  your  conscience 
"  that  you  are  in  the  right;  that  the  king  ought 
"  not  to  grant  what  b  required  of  him ;  and  so 
"  you  do  your  duty  and  your  business  together : 
"  but  for  my  part,  I  do  not  like  the  quarrel,  and 
"  do  heartily  wish  that  the  king  would  yield  and 
"  consent  to  what  they  desire;  so  that  my  con- 
"  science  is  only  concerned  in  honour  and  in 
"  gratitude  to  follow  mv  master.  I  have  eaten 
"  his  bread,  and  servea  him  near  thirty  years, 
"  and  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  forsake 
"  him ;  and  choose  rather  to  lose  my  life  (which 
**  I  am  sure  I  shall  do)  to  preserve  and  defend 
**  those  things  which  are  against  my  consdence 
"  to  preserve  and  defend ;  for  I  win  deal  freely 
"  with  you,  I  have  no  reverence  for  the  bishops 
"  for  miom  this  quarrel  J^subsists]."  It  was  not 
a  time  to  dispute;  and  his  affection  tothe  church 
had  never  bem  suspected.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word ;  axiA  was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  within  two  months  after  this  discourse.  And 
if  those  who  had  the  same  and  greater  obligations, 
had  observed  the  same  rules  of  gratituae  and 
generosity,  whatever  their  other  ufections  had 
been,  that  battle  had  never  been  fou^t,  nor  any 
of  that  mischief  been  brought  to  pass  that  suc- 
ceeded it. 

After  the  long  came  to  Oxford  with  bis  anny, 
his  majesty  one  day  speaking  with  the  lord  Falk- 
land very  oraciouuT  concerning  Mr.  Hyde,  sud 
he  had  sucn  a  pecuhar  styl^  that  he  could  know 
any  thing  written  by  him,  if  it  were  brought  to 
him  by  a  stranger,  amongst  a  multitude  of  writ- 
ings by  other  men.  The  lord  Falkland  answered, 
he  doubted  his  majesty  could  hardly  do  that,  be* 
cause  he  himself,  who  had  so  long  conversation 
and  friendship  with  him,  was  often  decdved ;  and 
often  met  witii  things  written  by  him,  of  which 
he  could  never  have  suspected  ^m,  upon  the 
variety  of  arguments.  To  which  the  Idng  replied, 
he  would  lay  him  an  angel,  that,  let  the  argument 
be  what  it  would,  he  should  never  bring  him  a 
sheet  of  paper  (for  he  would  not  undertake  to 
judge  of  less)  of  his  writing,  but  he  would  dis- 
cover it  to  be  his.  The  lordFalkland  told  him  it 
should  be  a  wager ;  but  ndther  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Hyde.  Some 
days  after,  the  lord  FalUand  brought  several 
packets,  which  be  had  then  recdved  from  Lon- 
don, to  the  king,  before  he  had  opened  them,  as 
he  used  to  do :  and  after  he  had  read  his  several 
letters  of  intelligence,  he  took  out  the  prints  of 
diumals,  and  speeches,  and  the  like,  which  were 
every  day  printed  at  London,  and  as  constantly 
sent  to  Oxford :  and  amongst  the  rest  there  were 
two  speeches,  the  one  made  bv  the  lord  Pembroke 
for  an  accommodation,  and  tne  other  by  the  lord 
Brooke  against  it;  and  for  the  carrying  on  the 
war  with  more  vigour,  and  utterly  to  root  out  the 
cavaliers,  which  were  the  king's  party. 

llie  king  was  very  much  jdeased  witii  reading 
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the  speeches^  and  iaid,  he  did  not  tUnk  that  Pem- 
broke could  Bpeakaolongtogether;  thoughevery 
word  he  saidwaa  ao  much  nis  own,  that  nouidTelae 
could  make  it.  And  so  after  he  had  pleased  mm- 
self  with  reading  the  speeches  over  agiun,  and 
then  passed  to  other  papers,  the  lord  Falkland 
'  whispered  in  his  ear,  (for  there  were  other  persona 
bv,)  desiring  him  he  would  pay  him  the  angel; 
which  his  majes^^  in  the  instant  apprehendmg, 
blushed,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave 
him  an  angel,  saying,  he  had  never  paid  a  wager 
more  willingly ;  and  was  very  merry  upon  it,  and 
wotdd  often  call  upon  Mr.  Hyde  for  a  speech,  or 
a  letter,  which  he  very  ofun  prepared  npon 
•ereral  occasions ;  and  the  king  uwaya  com- 
manded them  to  he  printed.  And  he  was  often 
wont  to  say,  many  years  after,  that  be  would  be 
very  glad  he  could  make  a  collection  of  all  those 
papers,  which  he  had  written  occasionally  at  that 
time;  which  he  coold  never  do,  though  he  got 
many  of  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  pleasant  story  upon 
those  speeches.  The  lord  Brooke  had  met  with 
them  in  print,  and  heard  that  he  was  much  re- 
proached for  so  unchristian  a  speech  iagainst 
peace,  though  the  language  was  such  as  be  used 
va  all  oppoitunitieB :  whereupon  one  morning  in 
the  house  of  peers,  and  before  die  honse  eaC  he 
came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  ^who  yet  renuuned 
there  with  the  king's  approbation,  and  knew  well 
enough  from  whence  the  speeches  came,  having 
himself  caused  them  to  be  printed,)  and  shewing 
them  to  him,  desired  he  would  move  the  house, 
that  that  speech  might,  by  their  order,  be  burned 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman ;  by  which  means 
the  kingdom  would  he  informed,  that  it  had  never 
been  spoken  by  him.  The  earl  sud,  he  would 
mllinffly  do  him  the  service;  but  he  observed, 
that  toe  speeches  were  printed  in  that  manner, 
that  where  the  earl  of  Pemhrok^s  speech  ended 
on  the  one  side  of  the  leaf,  his  (the  lord  Brooke's) 
speech  began  on  the  other  side,  so  that  one  could 
iu>t  be  burned,  without  burning  the  other  too; 
which  he  knew  not  how  tiie  earl  of  Pembroke 
would  like ;  and  therefore  he  durst  not  move  it 
without  his  consent.  Whereupon  they  both  went 
to  the  eari,  who  was  then  likewise  in  the  honse ; 
and  Portland  told  him  what  the  lord  Brooke  de- 
sired, and  asked  him  whether  he  wished  it  should 
be  done.  He,  who  heard  he  was  very  well  spoken 
of,  for  having  spoke  so  honestly  for  peace,  said, 
be  did  not  desire  it.  Upon  which  Brooke,  in 
great  anser,  asked,  if  he  had  ever  made  that 
speech ;  he  was  very  sure  he  had  never  made  rfie 
other ;  and  the  other  with  equal  choler  replied, 
that  he  was  always  for  peace ;  and  though  he 
could  not  say  he  had  spoken  all  those  things 
bother,  he  was  sure  he  had  spoken  tlwm  all  at 
several  tinwa ;  and  that  he  knew  as  wdl,  that  he 
had  abreya  been  against  peace,  and  had  (rften 
med  all  those  expressions  wUch  were  m  the 
speech,  though,  it  maybe,  not  all  t(^ether.  Upon 
which  they  entered  into  a  high  combat  of  re- 
pr(»chful  words  ag^nst  each  other,  to  the  no 
small  delight  of  the  earl,  who  had  brought  them 
together,and  of  thereat  oftbestanders-by;  though 
upon  the  king's  advance  from  Colebrooke,  and 
toe  imagination  that  he  purposed  to  have  brought 
his  army  to  London,  hotn  the  parliament  and  the 
dly  was  so  far  provoked,  that  they  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  treaty ;  and  npon  his  retreat,  tiie 


view  of  the  number  and  ill  condition  of  his  annr, 
the  furious  party  was  much  exalted,  and  thought 
of  nothing  out  of  forming  new  annies,  which 
might  subdue  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
yet  when  they  had  better  collected  themselves, 
the  principal  persons  of  the  parliament,  and  those 
of  the  ci^,  who  had  formerly  very  importunately 
pressed  the  message  to  the  king  for  a  treaty,  re- 
turned  to  the  same  temper.  The  parliament  was 
full  of  faction,  and  they  who  had  concurred  too 
much  in  the  entering  into  the  war,  were  now  moat 
solicitous  to  get  out  of  it;  they  said  the  expense 
wasalreadyunsupportable;  their  army  was  wasted, 
so  that  they  were  upon  the  matter  to  begin  again. 
They  h^  spent  very  much  of  the  money  which  had 
been  rusea  for  Ireland,  and  employed  great  num- 
bers of  those  soldiers  which  were  levied  for  that 
kingdom,  which  did  not  only  redound  to  the  great 
hai^rd  of  losing  that  kingdom,  but  would  exceed- 
ingly turn  to  their  reproach  with  the  people  of 
England,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  taken  notice  of, 
and  it  could  not  be  long  concealed.  They  fore- 
saw likewise  that  the  vast  sum  of  money,  which 
must  be  got  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  must  all 
he  raised  out  of  the  city,  wnich  appeared  discon- 
tented enough.  There  was  likewise  no  union  in 
the  army ;  many  officers  gave  up  thdr  commis- 
sions; uid  those  who  were  membexa  of  both 
houses,  and  had  carried  reipmaita  and  troops  into 
the  field,  were  weary  of  the  sorvice,  and  disengaged 
themselves,  and  gave  npthdr  commands;  so  that 
the  motions  were  again  renewed  fw  sending  to 
the  king  for  a  peace :  and  at  last  a  message  waa 
sent  to  the  king,  that  he  would  send  a  safe  con- 
duct for  four  lords  and  eight  commoners  to  attend 
hu  majesty  with  an  humble  petition  from  both 
houses,  which  they  hoped  might  produce  a  good 
accommodation ;  which  safe  conduct  was  imme- 
diatdr  granted,  wHh  which  the  messenger  re- 
turned ;  and  within  few  days  after,  tiie  earls  of 
Northumberiand,  Pemlnroke,  Salisbury,  and  HoU 
land,  together  irith  Pierrepoint,  km  Wenman, 
Whitiocke,  Waller,  and  other  members  of  the 
house  dt  comnHms,  came  to  Oxford  with  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king;  which  contained  no  mam  than 
a  desire  firom  die  pariiament,  in  terms  more  modest 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  permit  them  to  send  a  committee  of 
both  hoiues  to  attend  Idm,  that  they  might  treat 
about  a  happy  peace,  and,  in  the  first  place,  of  a. 
cessation  of  all  acts  of  hostility.  There  was  a 
pleasant  observation  at  that  time,  which  made  the 
artifices  appear  by  which  they  imposed  upon  their 
friends  at  London.  The  people  there  did  gene- 
rally believe  that  the  king,  and  (he  little  army  he 
had  with  him,  were  in  so  great  straits  ior  want  of 
provision  in  Oxford,  that  they  were  compelled  t» 
eat  faorsefiesh ;  and  that  they  would  in  a  short  time 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  parhament,  that  diey 
nught  avtnd  theb«ngBtaivraf  and  either  to  ke^ 
up  this  imatpDstion,  or  that  they  did  themselves 
believe  the  scarcUy  ta  be  very  great,  these  com- 
missioners brought  witb  them  a  great  quantity  of 
provisions,  even  of  bread  and  beer,  as  well  as  of 
beef  and  mutton  and  fowl,  suSident  to  feed  the- 
whole  company  that  came  with  them,  during  such 
time  as  they  believed  they  should  stay  there ;  of 
which  they  were  ashamed  as  soon  as  toey  entered 
Oxford,  and  saw  the  great  plenty  in  the  markets, 
not  only  of  the  usual  common  fare,  but  of  thos© 
choice  low^  of  pheasaots,  partridge,  cocka,  smpas^ 
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m  that  absndame,  as  they  were  not  bo  well  fnr- 
rdahed  ia  London ;  beeides  the  best  fish  and  wild 
fowl,  wlueh  waa  iMrought  in  erery  day,  from  the 
weatem  part,  in  such  plenty,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  So  that  tney  were  quickly  converted 
from  givinff  credit  to  Uwt  mnunir,  and  it  may  be 
by  it  judged  the  better  of  the  want  of  integrity  in 
many  other  repwte.  The  comnuBsionerg,  after 
three  or  four  da^  returned  with  a  gracious  an- 
Bwer  from  the  king,  and  with  a  safe  conduct  for 
auch  pereona  aa  the  two  IrauBea  should  send  to 
treat  with  the  king ;  and  men  began  to  entertain 
good  hope  of  a  paaoQ,  and  ius  aecommodataon  of 
all  differences. 

It  may  not  bfl  unfit  in  this  place,  for  the  better 
onderatandin^  the  unhappy  temper  of  the  court 
and  of  the  king's  afiurs,  to  remember,  tiiat,  as 
aoon  as  the  comnuaaioners  were  ^ne  out  of  the 
town,  thera  ai^waaed  a  genoral  mdisposition  in 
court,  in  army,  and  amongst  the  persons  of  qoajity 
which  filled  the  town,  to  uiepeac^  and  a  wonder- 
ful apprehension  that  it  would  be  brought  to  pass, 
and  therefore  there  were  many  cabals  and  meet- 
ings to  consult  how  the  treaty  misht  be  prevented, 
or  at  least  made  ineffectual.   Itiough  the  king 
was  in  pleasant  and  plentiAil  quarters,  where  he 
wanted  no  {novision  of  victuals,  and  out  of  which 
(for  he  was  possessed  of  moat  of  the  countries 
between  Oxford  and  Chester,  and  of  the  greatest 
Wt  of  Wales)  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  recruit 
hie  army ;  yet  there  was  no  hope  of  procuring 
money  to  pay  them  j  and  though  the  s<ddier8  yet 
behaved  themselves  modestly  in  thdr  quarters,  so 
that  there  were  no  complamts,  it  could  not  be 
ima^ned  that  the  country  would  long  endure 
freft^uarten,  and  subnnt  likewise  to  pay  contri- 
boticnu  in  money,  which  waa  asngned  to  th« 
horse.   The  battb  of  Edgft-hiU,  and  the  sni^y- 
iug  die  few  garnaona  wUdi  were  made  with  very 
slender  i>roportioDs  of  ammumtion,  had  already 
ao  exhauBted  the  stores,  that  there  were  not  left  ^ 
this  time  in  Oxford  above  forty  barrels  of  powder, 
and  match  and  bullet  proportionable;  ana  though 
there  waa  set  up  there  a  mill  to  make  powder, 
newly  erected,  yet  the  undertakers  in  it  would  not 
promise  to  movide  above  twenty  barrels  in  a  week, 
which  could  produce  no  provision  suitable  to  the 
necessity.  It  is  true  there  was  a  reasonable  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  arrived  at  Newcastle,  the 
only  pmt  in  the  king's  obedience ;  but,  bcwdes 
the  great  me  there  waa  to  be  of  it  in  those  parts, 
where  the  earl  of  Newcastle  had  been  left  to  raise 
an  army,  and  had  now  Yorkshire  added  to  his 
commission,  i^ilch  stood  in  great  need  ttf  his  pro- 
tection, the  distance  was  so  great  betweeu  that 
and  Oxford,  that  there  waa  KtUe  hope  oi  getting 
any  of  it  with  a  less  convoy  than  an  army.  Above 
all  this,  it  was  apparent  to  aU  men,  who  could 
discern  at  anv  distance,  that  the  good  hiunour  of 
the  lords  and  persona  of  quality,  which  kq[>t  up 
the  humour  every  where  else,  would  decay,  and 
turn  into  murmuring  and  discontent,  as  soon  as 
that  money  should  be  spent  whidi  diey  had 
brought  with  them  from  London,  and  which 
alone  had  made  some  show  of  plenty  in  the  court; 
and  therefore  it  was  looked*i]poa  by  wise  men  as 
a  judgment  from  Heaven,  that  now,  when  that 
Beamed  to  be  in  view  which  men  of  aU  conditions 
had  prayed  for  since  the  aettmg  up  the  standard 
M  Nottingham,  there  should  be  even  a  conspiracy 
■mongst  thoae  very  peramu  (o  drive  that  Uesung 


from  them.  And  it  was  the  more  wonderfril,  that 
even  the  long  lumaelf  waa  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  he  ought  suffer  by  making  peace,  and 
countenanced  dioae  who  ^nke  moat  againac  it, 
and  laboured  to  prevent  it;     whidi  tnera  wiQ 
be  occasion  anon  to  apeak  mon  at  large,  and  in 
that  place  to  mention  the  tnie  reaaon  which  pnt- 
duced  that  aversion.   At  this  time  there  waa  a 
change  in  Mr.  Hyde's  fortune,  by  a  preferment 
the  kmg  conferml  upon  him.  Every  body  knew 
that  he  waa  trusted  by  the  king  in  his  most  secret 
transactions;  but  he  waa  under  no  character  in 
his  service.   When  the  commissioners  who  were 
sent  for  the  safe-conduct  came  to  Oxford,  some 
who  came  in  their  company,  aniongst  other  mat- 
ters of  intelligence,  brought  the  kmg  a  letter  of 
his  own  to  the  queen,  printed,  that  had  been  in- 
tercepted, and  printed  by  the  hcense,  if  not  order, 
of  the  parliament.   In  this  letter,  of  the  safe  con- 
veyance whereof  bis  majesty  had  no  apprehension, 
the  king  had  lamented  the  uneasiness     his  own 
condition,  in  leapect  of  the  daUy  importunity 
which  waa  made  to  him  1^  the  lonls  and  other^ 
for  honoura,  officea,  and  pn^ermeots ;  and  named 
aeveral  lords,  who  were  solicitous  by  themsdves, 
or  their  friends,  for  this  and  that  place;  in  all 
which  he  desired  to  receive  the  queen's  advice, 
being  resolved  to  do  nothing  with  reference  to 
those  pretences,  till  he  should  receive  it.   But  he 
said  there  were  some  places  which  he  must  dis- 
pose of  without  staying  for  her  answer,  the  neces- 
sity of  his  service  requiring  it ;  which  were  the 
mastership  of  the  wards ;  appUcations  being  still 
made  to  the  lord  Say  in  those  affairs,  and  so  that 
revenue  was  diverted  from  him :  and  theiefere, 
as  he  bad  revoked  his  patent,  so  he  waa  resolved 
to  make  secretary  Nichtdaa  master  of  the  wards; 
**  and  then/*  (tbeae  were  bis  majesty's  own  woids^) 
"  I  most  make  Ned  Hyde  aecretary  of  atat^  finr 
"  the  truth  ia,  I  can  trust  nobody  dae."  Which 
was  a  very  envious  expreanott,  and  extended  by 
the  ill  interpretation  of  some  men,  to  a  more  flooe- 
ral  comprehension  than  cosdd  be  intended.  Thia 
was  quickly  made  public,  for  there  were  several 
priiUs  of  it  in  many  hands ;  and  some  men  had 
reaaon  to  be  troubled  to  find  thdx  names  men- 
tioned in  that  manner,  and  others  were  glad  that 
th^rs  were  th^,  as  having  the  pretence  to  pur- 
sue their  importunitiea  the  more  vehemeotiy, 
bang,  as  the  phrase  was,  brought  upon  the  stage, 
and  should  suffer  much  in  thdr  honour,  if  tSeif 
should  be  now  rejected;  which  kind  <^  argu- 
mentation was  very  unagreeable  and  giieroua  to 
the  king. 

One  monung,  when  the  kmg  waa  walking  in 
the  garden,  aa  he  used  to  do^  Mr.  Hyde  bong 
then  in  his  view,  his  majesty  called  him,  and  dia- 
couraed  of  tiie  trouble  he  was  in  at  the  inteicept- 
ing  that  letter ;  and  finding  by  his  countenance 
that  he  understood  not  the  meaning,  he  asked 
him,  "  whether  he  had  not  heard  a  letter  of  his, 
"  which  he  writ  to  the  queen,  had  been  inter - 
"  cepted  and  print«l."  And  he  answerinff,  "  that 
"  he  had  not  beard  of  it,"  as  in  trutii  he  bad  not, 
the  king  gave  liim  the  printed  letter  to  read,  and 
then  said,  that  "  he  wished  it  were  as  much  in 
"  his  power  to  make  every  body  else  amends  aa 
**  he  could  him ;  for,''  he  said,  "  he  was  resolved 
"  that  afternoon  to  swear  him  secretary  of  atate» 
"  in  the  place  of  Nichohu,  whom  he  would  like- 
*'  wise  then  make  muter  of  the  wards."  Mr. 
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Hyde  UAA  him,  *'he  was  indeed  much  lurpriaed 
**  with  the  nght  of  the  letter ;  which  he  wished 
"  bad  not  been  communicated  in  that  manner : 
**  but  he  was  much  more  surprised  to  find  his 
"  own  name  in  It,  and  his  majesty's  resolution 
**  npoQ  it,  which  he  besought  him  to  change ; 
"  fw  as  he  never  bad  the  ambition  to  hope  or 
**  mh  £x  Oiat  place,  ao  he  knew  he  was  verf 
**  unfit  for  it,  and  nnabk  to  discharge  it."  'So 
ifffaich  the  king  with  a  little  angw  replied,  that 
"  he  did  the  greatest  part  of  tbebusinesa  now 
and  be  answrnd,  that  "  what  ha  did  now  would 
"  be  no  part  of  Uie  business,  if  the  rebellion  were 
**  ended ;  and  that  his  unskilfulness  in  languages, 
"  and  his  not  understanding  foreign  afiairs,  ren- 
*'  dered  him  very  incapable  of  that  trust."  The 
king  said,  "  be  would  learn  as  much  as  was 
"  necessary  of  that  kind  very  quickly."  He  con- 
tinued his  desire,  that  bis  majesty  would  lay  aside 
that  thought;  and  said,  "that  henad  great  Mend- 
"  ship  for  secretary  Nicholas,  who  would  be  un- 

done  by  the  change;  for  hewould  find  that  his 
"  majesty  would  receive  very  httie,  and  he  nothing, 
"  1^  that  office,  till  the  troablee  were  eomptned. 
The  king  aai^  Nicholas  was  an  honest  man, 
"  and  tlut  lua  change  was  by  his  deore;"  and 
bade  Mm  speak  mth  him  of^it ;  whidi  be  went 
presently  to  do,  leaving  bis  majeBfrf  unntisfied 
\rith  the  scniplra  he  had  made. 

When  he  came  to  the  secretary's  k>dginff,  he 
found  him  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  anaem- 
bracing  him,  called  liim  his  eon.  Mr.  Hyde  an- 
Bwered  him,  that  "  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  good 
"  son  to  undo  his  father,  or  to  become  his  son 
"  that  he  might  undo  him and  so  they  entered 
upon  the  discourse ;  the  one  telling  him  what  the 
kmg  had  resolved,  and  how  ^fnUefiil  the  resolution 
was  to  him;  and  the  other  mforming  him  of  the 
conference  he  had  then  had  with  the  king,  and 
that  for  his  aaka,  as  well  as  bis  own,  he  would 
not  aubmit  to  tin  king's  pfeasure  in  it.  And  so 
he  debated  ^  iriuk  matter  with  him,  and  made 
it  endmt  to  him,  that  be  would  he  ctisappointed 
in  any  expectation  he  should  entertain  of  profit 
from  the  wards,  aa  the  state  (^afifurs  then  stood : 
ao  that  he  should  relinquish  an  honourable  em- 
ployment, which  he  was  well  acquainted  with, 
for  an  empty  title,  with  which  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do :  and  so  advised  him  to  consider 
well  of  it,  and  of  all  the  consequences  it,  be- 
fore be  ei^MMed  himself  to  such  an  inconveni- 
ence. 

Whilst  this  was  in  suspense,  sir  Charles  Ctesar, 
who,  with  great  prejudice  to  the  king,  and  more 
reproach  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Laud, 
had  been  made  master  of  the  rolls,  died :  and  sir 
John  Colepepper  had  long  bad  a  promise  from 
the  king  of  that  place,  when  it  should  become 
vmd,  and  now  pressed  the  performance  of  it: 
which  was  violei^y  opposed  by  manv,  jrartly  out 
of  ill-will  to  him,  (for  he  had  not  tne  faculty  of 
getting  himself  much  loved,)  and  as  much  out  of 
^ood  husbandry,  and  to  snpfdy  the  king's  neces- 
litieewith  a  good  sum  of  money,  which  Dr.  Duck 
was  ready  to  lay  down  tar  the  office.  And  the 
king  was  so  far  wrought  upon,  that  he  paid  down 
three  thousand  pounds  in  part  of  what  he  was  to 
give;  bat  his  majesty  caused  the  money  to  be 
repaid,  and  resolved  to  make  good  his  promise  to 
sir  John  Colepepper,  who  would  by  no  means 
release  him.   Tms  was  no  eooner  declared,  than 
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the  lord  Falkland  (who  was  much  more  sobcitou* 
to  have  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  council,  than  he  was 
himself  for  the  honour)  took  an  opportunity  to 
tdl  the  king,  that  he  had  now  a  good  opportimity 
to  prefer  Mr.  Hyde,  by  making  him  chancellor  v€ 
the  exchequer,  in  the  place  of  air  John  Cole- 
pepper; wnich  die  king  sud  he  had  reserved  \o 
do,  and  bid  him  take  no  notice  of  it,  until  he  bad 
tcdd  lum  so  bimaelf :  and  shortiy  after  sent  for 
him,  and  s^d,  "  that  he  had  now  found  an  office 
"  for  him,  which  he  hoped  be  would  not  refuse: 
"  that  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  waa 
"  void  by  the  promotion  of  Colepepper,  and  that 
"  he  resolved  to  confer  it  upon  him; '  with  many 
gracious  expressions  of  the  satis&ction  he  had  in 
his  service.  The  other  answered,  "  that  though 
"  it  was  an  office  much  above  his  merit,  yet  he 
"  ^d  not  despair  of  enabling  himselfbyinduBtrrto 
"  executeit,  which  hewould  do  with  all  fidehty." 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  no  man  was  so 
much  troubled  at  it  as  sir  John  Colepepper,  who 
had  in  truth  an  intention  to  have  kept  both  places, 
until  he  should  get  into  iJie  quiet  posseauon  of  the 
roHs.  And  though  he  profMsed  much  fiieodship 
to  the  other,  he  had  no  nund  he  shotdd  be  upon 
the  same  levd  with  him}  and  believed  he  would 
have  too  much  credit  in  the  council.  And  so  de- 
layed, after  his  patent  for  the  rolls  was  passed,  to 
surrender  that  of  the  cbanceUorsbip  of  the  exdke* 
quer,  imtil  the  lord  Falkland  and  the  lord  Digbr 
expostulated  very  warmly  with  htm  upon  it,  and 
until  the  lung  took  notice  of  it ;  and  then,  seem- 
ing very  much  troubled  that  any  body  should 
doubt  the  int^^ty  of  bia  fiiendship  to  Mr.  Hyde, 
to  whom  he  made  all  the  professions  ima^able, 
he  surrendered  hie  office  m  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Hyde  waa  sworn 
of  ute  privy-coundl,  and  knighted,  and  had  his 
patents  sealed  for  th^  office.  And  the  king,  after 
he  rose  from  the  council  and  altar  many  expre»- 
siona  of  the  oootent  he  took  binuelf  in  die  oUi- 
gation  he  had  laid  i^ion  him,  witJi  much  gnc^ 
tW  was  not  natural  m  him  upon  such  occasions, 
told  him,  that  "he  wasverylMtunat^  because  he 
"  veiily  beJieved  nobody  was  angry  at  his  prefer- 

ment;  for  besides  tfa«t  the  earl  of  Dorset  and 
"  others,  who  he  knew  loved  bim>  bad  expieased 
"  much  satisfaction  in  the  kinc's  purpose,"  be 
said,  "  the  lord  Maltrevers,  and  the  lord  Duns- 
"  more,  who  he  did  not  think  had  anv  acquaint- 
"  auce  with  him,  seemed  very  much  pleased  with 
"  him ;  and  therefore  he  thought  nobody  would 
"  envy  him ;  which  was  a  rare  felicitv."  But  his 
majesty  was  therein  mistaken ;  for  oe  had  great 
enviers,  of  many  who  thought  he- bad  run  too 
fast ;  especially  of  these  oThia  own  profesnon, 
who  looked  upon  themselves  as  his  siqieiiors  in 
aU  respects,  aim  did  not  think  that  hii  ag^  (which 
was  not  ^en  above  thirty-three,)  or  nis  other 
parts,  did  enlitle  him  to  such  a  t^erence  before 
them.  And  the  news  of  it  at  Westminster  ex- 
ceedingly offended  those  who  governed  in  the  par- 
liament; to  aee  the  man  whom  they  most  hated, 
and  whom  tb^  had  voted  to  be  incapable  of  par- 
don, to  be  now  preferred  to  an  office  the  chief  of 
them  looked  for.  Besides,  there  was  another  un- 
usual circumstance  accompanied  his  preferment, 
that  it  was  without  the  interposition  or  privity  of 
the  queen,  which  was  not  like  to  make  it  the  more 
easy  and  advantageous ;  and  it  was  not  the  more 
imwelcome  to  him  from  that  drcumstaucc. 
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'  Kotndtbstanding  all  the  diaonine  of,  and  incli- 
-Datum  to  a  treaty,  the  amiiee  were  not  quiet  on 
«ther  side.   The  kitw'a  quarters  were  enlarged 

Iw  the  taking  of  Marlborough  in  Wiltehj^e,  and 
of  Cirencester  in  Gloucestersoire;  which,  though 
untenable  by  their  situation  and  weak  fortifica- 
tions, were  garrisoned  by  the  parliament  with  great 
numbers  of  men;  who  were  all  killed,  or  teken 
prisoners.  And  the  parliament  forces  were  not 
without  success  too ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Marl- 
borough, surorised  the  regiment  of  horse,  that 
was  commanaed  by  the  lord  Granc^^n,  a  gidlant 
^ntleman,  who,  if  not  betrayed,  was  un^ppily 
invited  to  Winchester,  with  promise  of  forces  ready 
to  defend  the  place;  whicn  being  in  no  degree 
performed,  he  was,  the  next  day  after  he  came, 
enclosed  in  the  castle  of  Win<^ester,  and  com- 


pdled  to  become,  all,  officers  and  mldiera,  pri- 
soners of  war :  though  he  and  some  other  of  the 
prindpal  officers,  hy  the  negligence  or  corruption 
of  their  guard,  made  their  escape  in  the  nigh^  and 
returned  to  Oxford. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  parliament,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year 
1643,  at  the  time  when  Mr.Hydewasmadeofthe 
privy-council,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  : 
which  was  between  the  return  of  the  commissionera, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  king  to  propose  a  treaty, 
and  the  coming  of  those  commissioners  to  Ozforo, 
who  were  afterowds  sent  from  the  parliament  to 
treat  with  the  king;  which  being  abottt  die  end 
of  the  year  1643,  uds  part  shall  he  cloaed  here. 

PtzetiaSt  the  a^hqfJulif,  i66g. 


PART  III. 


IT  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  (which  by 
that  account  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  164a, 
end  about  the  beginning  of  the  yeari643)  that  the 
commiasioners  of  the  parliament  came  to  Oxford, 
to  treat  with  hia  majesty  j  and  were  received  gra- 
dously  by  him ;  and  by  hia  order  lodged  conve- 
niently. Mid  well  accommodated  in  all  respects. 

The  persons  were  the  earl  of  NorthnmDeiluid, 
(the  rest  appointed  by  the  house  of  peers  were  dis- 
poisad  with,)  and  of"^ the  commons  the  lord  Wm- 

man,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  Mr.Whitlocke,  

and  the  king  intended  to  have  appointed  some  of 
his  council  to  have  treated  with  them ;  but  they 
discovered  at  their  first  audience,  that  they  had 
authority  only  to  treat  with  his  majesty  himself, 
and  not  with  any  other  persons ;  whereupon  his 
majesty  gave  them  admission  whenever  they  de- 
sired it,  and  received  what  they  had  to  propose  in 
writing,  and  then  consulted  and  debated  it  at  his 
council,  and  delivered  his  answer  a^;ain  in  writing, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  bemg  always  ap- 
pmnted  to  prq»re  those  answers.  The  commis- 
doners  had  very  sincere  desires  to  have  made  a 
peace,  none  of  them  hanng  ever  had  inclination 
to  alter  Uie  government,  and  the  short  experience 
they  had,  made  it  muiifeat  to  them  that  others 
were  possessed  with  contruy  resolutions ;  but  their 
instructions  were  very  strict,  and  nothing  left  to 
thdr  own  discretions ;  they  who  sent  them  well 
knowing  how  their  affections  stood,  and  though 
they  had  not  power  to  hinder  a  treaty,  which  all 
the  kingdom  called  for,  and  to  refuse  it  had  been 
to  decl^  that  they  would  continue  the  war  that 
was  universally  abominated  ;  yet  they  knew  well 
how  to  elude  it,  which  they  were  the  less  suspect- 
ed to  incline  to,  because  they  were  still  willing  that 
such  persons  should  he  employed  to  treat  who 
were  Known  to  be  most  sohcitous  for  peace. 
When  the  propoBitioos  were  formed  in  the  house, 
upon  the  debate  ai  them,  when  obiectiaDs  were 
inade  of  thdr  unreasonableness :  that  the  kh^ 
had  already  refused  those  very  overtures  when  his 
condition  was  much  lower,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  not  probable  he  would  yield  to  the  same  when 
he  was  m  the  head  of  a  good  army :  it  was  an- 
swered by  those  who  reatwed  it  shonld  come  to 


nothing,  that  it  was  the  course  and  rule  in  all 
treaties  iniquttm  petere  nt  it^uum /eras;  that  thev 
did  not  expect  that  the  king  would  yield  to  all 
they  desired,  or  indeed  that  a  peace  would  ever  be 
made  upon  what  they  did  or  could  propose ;  but 
that  thereupon  the  lung  would  be  wrought  upon 
to  mske  his  propoatione,  which  must  be  du  grcnmd 
the  peace ;  and  that  theymnst  first  know  wh^ 
the  Idng  would  grant  before  they  abated  any  thing^ 
,  of  their  demands ;  and  hereby  (which  seemed  to 
\  have  somewhat  of  reason)  they  still  prevailed  to 
j  keep  up  thdr  propodtbns  to  the  utmost  they  had 
1  indstea  upon,  in  their  proudest  and  most  insolent 
'  conjuncture,  but  still  implied  that  they  would  be 
I  glad  to  depart  from  any  thing  of  it,  when  they 
i  should  see  any  approach  made  towards  peace  by 
'  any  concessions  from  the  king  that  would  make  it 
:  safe  and  valid :  yet  they  bound  up  thdr  commis- 
I  doners  to  the  stnctest  letter  of  their  propositions  ; 
'  nor  did  their  instructions  at  this  time  (which  they 
I  presented  to  the  king)  admit  the  least  latitude  to 
'  them,  to  interpret  a  word  or  expression,  that  ad- 
mitted a  doubtful  interinvtalion.   Insomuch  as 
I  die  king  told  them,  "  that  he  was  stmj  that  they 
I  "  had  no  more  tnut  reposed  in  them ;  and  tiut 
I  "  the  parliament  laigtit  as  well  have  sent  their  de- 
:  "  mands  to  him  by  the  common  carrier,  as  hy 
"  commissioners  so  restrained.'*   They  had  onhr 
,  twenty  days  allowed  them  to  finish  the  wfaow 
treaty :  whereof  they  might  emploj'  six  days  in 
a^ustin^  a  cessation,  if  tbey  found  it  probable  to 
'  effect  it  in  that  time ;  otherwise  they  were  to  de- 
,  cline  the  cessation,  and  enter  upon  the  conditions 

<  of  the  peace ;  which,  if  not  concluded  before  the 

<  end  of  the  twenty  days,  they  were  to  give  it  over, 
'  and  to  return  to  the  parliament. 
I  These  propositions  and  restrictions  much  abated 
•  the  hopes  of  a  good  ieane  of  the  treaty.  Yet  every 
1  body  bdieved,  and  the  commisdoners  themselTes 
I  did  not  donbt,  that  if  snch  a  progress  should  be 
I  made  in  the  treaty, that  a  peacewas  like  to  ensue, 
I  there  would  be  do  difficulty  in  the  enlargement  of 
;  the  time  ;  and  therefore  the  articles  for  a  cessation 

were  the  sooner  declined,  that  they  nught  pro- 
ceed in  the  mun  business.  For  thot^i^h  what  was 
IHopoaed  hy  thsm  in  ordo*  to  h  was  agreeaUe 
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enough  to  the  nature  of  such  an  afiair ;  yet  the 
time  allowed  for  it  was  bo  short,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  it  practicable :  nrar  could  notice 
m  timely  given  to  ul  the  quarters  on  eitlw  ride 
to  observe  it. 

Besides  that,  there  were  many  particulars  in  it, 
-which  the  officers  on  the  king's  aide  (who  had  no 
mind  to  a  cessation)  formuized  much  upon ; 
and  (I  know  not  from  what  unhappy  root,  but) 
thm  was  sprung  up  a  wonderful  averrion  in  the 
town  against  a  cessation.  Insomuch  as  many 
persona  of  quaUt^  of  several  counties,  whereof 
the  town  was  fbll,  aj^lied  tliemselTes  in  a  body 
to  the  kinff,  not  to  consent  to  a  cessation  till  a 
peace  might  be  concluded;  aUepng,  that  they 
had  several  citations  in  their  countries,  for  his 
majesty's  ana  thdr  own  conveniences,  which 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  cessation ;  and  if  a 
peace  should  not  afterwards  ensue,  would  be  very 
mischievous.  Which  suggestion,  if  it  had  been 
well  WMghed,  would  not  have  been  found  to  be  of 
importance.  But  the  truth  is,  the  king  himself 
had  no  mind  to  the  cessation,  for  a  reason  which 
flhaH  be  mentioned  anon,  though  it  was  never 
owned :  and  ao  they  waved  all  fur^wr  mention  of 
the  oessation,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  treaty; 
it  being  reasonable  enough  to  believe,  that  if  both 
aides  were  heartily  disposed  to  it,  a  peace  might 
as  soon  have  been  agreed  upon  as  a  cessatum 
could  be.  All  the  transactions  of  that  trea^ 
having  been  long  since  published,  and  being  nt 
•only  to  be  digested  into  the  history  of  that  tune, 
are  to  be  omitted  here.  Only  wW  passed  in 
secret,  and  was  never  communicated,  nor  can 
otherwise  be  known,  since  at  this  time  no  man 
else  is  Uving  who  was  privy  to  that  negociation 
but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  will  have  a 
proper  place  in  this  discourse,  'the  commis- 
sioners, who  had  all  good  fortunes  and  estates, 
had  all  a  great  desire  of  peace,  but  knew  well 
that  tiiere  must  be  a  receding  mutually  on  both 
udes  from  what  they  deman&d;  for  if  the  king 
insisted  on  justice,  and  on  the  Batia&ction  and 
Tspsntion  the  law  would  j^ve  him,  the  lives  and 
the  fortunes  of  all  who  haoopposed  him  wotdd  be 
at  his  mercy;  and  there  were  too  man^  concerned 
to  submit  to  that,  and  that  guilt  was  in  truth  the 
foundation  of  their  union.  On  the  other  side,  if 
the  parUament  insisted  on  all  that  they  had  de- 
manded, all  the  power  of  the  crown  and  monarchy 


but  did  not  in  their  own  judgments  wish  it;  and 
believed,  that  the  strength  ol  the  party  wliich  de- 
sired the  continuance  of  the  war,  was  made  up  of 
thos9  who  were  very  indifferent  in  that  pomt; 
and  that,  if  they  mignt  return  with  satisfaction  in 
other  particulars,  they  should  have  power  enough 
in  the  two  houses,  to  oblige  the  more  viol^ 
people  to  accept  or  submit  to  the  coniUtions. 
Th^  wished  therefore  that  the  king  would  m^e 
some  condescensions  in  Uie  point  of  the  militia; 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  only  substantial 
security  they  amid  hm,  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion fin-  wliat  they  had  done  anuss.  And  when 
thej  saw  nothing  could  be  digested  of  that  kind, 
which  would  not  reflect  both  upon  the  king's  au- 
thority and  Ilia  honour,  they  gave  over  insisting 
upon  thegeneral;  and  then  Pierrepoint  (who- 
was  of  the  best  parts,  and  most  intimate  with  the 
earl  of  Northumberland)  rather  desired  than  pro- 
posed, that  the  king  would  offer  to  grant  his 
commission  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  be 
lord  high  admiral  of  England.  Bjr  which  conde- 
scension he  would  be  restored  to  his  office,  which 
he  had  lost  for  their  sakes ;  and  so  their  honour 
would  be  likemse  repaired,  without  any  naaX 
prejudice  to  the  king;  unce  he  should  hotd  it 
only  by  his  majesty's  conunisrion,  and  not  by  any 
ormnance  of  pailiament :  and  he  aud,  Hi  the  king 
would  be  induced  to  gratify  them  in  tiiis  particu- 
lar, ha  could  not  be  confident  tluA  they  should  be 
able  to  prevail  with  both  houses  to  oe  satisfied 
therewith,  so  that  a  peace  might  suddenly  be  con- 
cluded ;  but,  as  he  did  not  Besptur  even  of  that, 
he  did  believe,  that  so  many  would  be  satisfied 
with  it,  that  ^ey  would  from  thence  take  the 
occasion  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  as 
men  who  would  rather  destroy  their  country  than, 
restore  it  to  peace. 

And  the  earl  of  Northumberland  himself  took 
so  much  notice  of  this  discourse  to  secretary 
Nicholas,  (with  whom  he  had  as  much  freedom 
as  Ins  resured  nature  was  cs^ble  of,  (as  to  pro- 
teat  to  him,  that  he  desired  only  to  recove  that 
hraonr  and  tnut  from  the  king,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  do  him  service;  and  thereby  to  recover- 
the  credit  he  had  unhappily  lost  with  him.  In 
which  he  used  very  decent  expressions  towards 
his  majesty;  not  without  such  reflections  upon 
his  own  behaviour,  as  imphed  that  he  was  not 
proud  of  it :  and  concluded,  that  if  his  majesty 


itself  would  be  thrown  off  the  hinges,  which  as  |  would  do  him  that  honour,  as  to  make  that  offer 


they  could  never  imagine  the  lung  #onld  ever 
consent  to,  so  they  saw  well  enough  their  own 
concernment  in  it,  and  that  themselves  should  be 
as  much  involved  in  the  confhuon  as  those  they 
called  their  enemies. 

The  propositions  brought  by  the  commissioners 
in  the  treaty  were  so  unreasonable,  that  they  well 
knew  that  the  king  would  never  consent  toUiem: 
but  some  persons  amongst  them,  who  were  known 
to  wish  well  to  fte  king,  endeavoured  underhand 
to  bring  it  to  pass.  And  they  did  therefiHe,  whilst 
th^  publicly  puTsned  their  instructions,  and  de- 
livned  and  received  papers  upon  their  proposi- 
tions, privately  use  all  the  means  they  could. 


to  the  houses,  upon  the  wopoeition  of  the  militia, 
he  would  do  all  he  could  that  it  might  be  effectual 
towards  a  peace ;  and  if  it  bad  not  success,  he 
would  pass  his  word  and  honour  to  the  king, 
that  as  soon,  or  whensoever  his  majes^  would 
please  to  require  it,  he  would  deliver  up  his  com- 
mission again  into  his  hands ;  he  having  no  other 
ambition  or  desire,  than  by  tiiis  means  to  redeliver 
up  the  ro^al  navy  to  his  aunty's  as  abaolate  dis- 
posal, as  It  was  when  his  majesty  first  put  it  into 
his  hands ;  and  which  he  doubted  would  hardly 
be  done  by  any  other  ezpecKent,  at  least  not  so 
soon. 

When  this  propomtion  (which,  from  the  inter- 


especiaJly  in  conferences  with  die  lord  Falkland  .  est  and  persons  who  proposed  it,  seemed  to  carry 
and  the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer,  that  the  |  with  it  some  probability  of  success,  if  it  should  be' 


king  might  be  prevailed  with  in  some  degree  to 
-comply  with  their  unreasonable  demands. 

In  all  matters  which  related  to  the  church,  they 
did  not  only  de^Hur     the  king's  concurrence. 


accepted)  was  communicated  with  those  who  were 
like  with  most  secrecv  to  consult  it;  secretary 
Nicholas  having  already  made  some  approach  to-' 
wards  the  king  upon  tue  subject,  ana  found  his 
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majesty  without  inclination  to  hear  more  of  it ;  it 
was  agreed  and  resolved  by  them,  that  the  chan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  should  presume  to  make 
the  im>pomtaon  plunljr  to  the  Uwfi  and  to  peraiia^ 
liu  majesty  to  near  it  defaatra  in  his  presence ; 
at  leasC  if  that  nught  not  bei  to  enlar^  upon  it 
liimself  as  macb  as  the  argument  requured :  and 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  embark  himself  in  the 
«fiair. 

When  he  found  a  6t  opportmitty  for  the  repre- 
sentation, and  his  majesty  at  good  leisure,  in  his 
morning's  walk,  when  he  was  always  most  willing 
to  be  entertained ;  the  chancellor  related  ingenu- 
ously to  him  the  whole  discourse,  which  haabeen 
made  by  Mr.  I^rrepoint,  and  to  whom ;  and 
what  the  earl  himself  had  said  to  secretary  Ni- 
^tolas ;  and  what  conference  they,  to  whom  his 
majesty  gave  leave  to  consult  together  upon  his 
afiair8>  had  between  themselves  upon  the  arga- 
ment,  and  what  occurred  to  them  u]^n  it:  in 
•which  he  mentimied  the  eari's  dement  towards 
liii  majnhr  widi  sererity  enoi^h,  and  what  rea- 
aiHi  he  Dad  not  to  be  wuUng  to  restore  aman  to 
his  bvonr,  who  had  ftnfnted  it  so  miwottluly. 
Yet  be  desired  him  to  consider  his  own  ill  condi- 
tion ;  and  bow  unlike  it  was  tiiat  it  should  he 
improved  by  the  coatinvanee  of  the  war;  and 
whether  he  could  ever  ima^^  a  poenbiUty  of 
getting  out  of  it  upon  more  easy  conditions  than 
what  was  now  proposed ;  the  offer  of  which  to 
the  parliament  could  do  him  no  signal  prejudice, 
and  could  not  but  bring  him  very  notalue  advan- 
tages :  for  if  the  peace  did  not  ensue  upon  it,  such 
a  rupture  infallibly  would,  as  might  in  a  little 
time  facilitate  the  other.  And  then  he  said  as 
much  to  lessen  the  malignity  of  the  earl  as  he 
could,  b^  remembering,  how  dutifully  he  had  re- 
signed his  commisnon  of  adnunl  upon  his  m»- 
jesty's  demand,  and  fail  rdusal  to  accept  the  cont* 
misaion  the  paiUament  would  have  given  him; 
and  obserred  some  vieea  in  his  nature,  which 
would  stand  in  the  place  of  virtues,  towards  the 
support  of  his  fidelity  to  his  majesty,  and  his  ani- 
mosity against  the  parliament,  if  he  were  once 
reingratiated  to  his  majesty's  trust. 

l^e  king  heard  him  very  quietly  without  ibe 
least  interruption,  which  he  used  not  to  do  upon 
subjects  which  were  not  grateful  to  him  ;  for  he 
knew  well  that  he  was  not  swayed  by  any  affec- 
tion to  the  man,  to  whom  he  was  mora  a  stranger 
than  he  was  to  moat  of  that  condition ;  and  ne, 
upon  occasions,  had  often  made  sharp  reflections 
upon  his  ingratitude  to  the  king.  His  majesty 
seemed  at  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  improbabi- 
lity that  any  such  concesBion  by  him  would  be 
attended  with  anj  success ;  that  not  only  the  earl 
had  not  interest  in  the  houses  to  lead  them  into  a 
resolution  that  was  only  for  his  particular  benefit, 
but  that  the  pariiament  itself  was  not  able  to  make 
a  peace,  without  such  conditions  as  the  army 
would  require;  and  then  he  should  snflfer  exceed- 
ingly in  his  honour,  for  faanng  shewn  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  person  who  had  requited  his  former 
graces  so  unworthily :  and  this  led  him  into  more 
warmth  than  he  used  to  be  affected  with.  He 
said,  "  indeed  he  had  been  very  unfortunate  in 
''  conferring  his  fovoursupon  many  very  ungrate- 
*'  ful  persons ;  but  no  man  was  so  inexcusable  as 
*'the  earl  of  Northumberland."  He  said,  "he 
"  knew  that  the  earl  of  Holland  was  generally 
*'  kx&ed  upon  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  ingrati- 
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"tade;  but,"  he  said,  "he  could  better  excuse 
"  him  than  the  other :  that  it  was  true,  he  owed 
"  all  he  had  to  his  father's  and  his  bounties,  and 
"  that  himself  had  conferred  great  favours  upon 
him ;  but  that  it  was  as  true,  he  had  frequently 
given  him  many  mortifications,  which,  Uionj^n 
"  he  had  deserved,  he  luiew  had  troubled  him 
"  very  much ;  that  he  had  oftener  denied  him, 
"  than  any  other  man  of  his  condition;  and  that 
"  he  had  but  lately  refused  to  gratify  him  in  a 
"  suit  he  had  made  to  him,  of  wmch  he  had  beoi 
"  very  confident ;  and  so  might  have  some  excuse 
"  (how  ill  soever)  for  being  out  of  humour,  which 
"  led  him  from  one  ill  to  another :  but  that  he 
"  had  lived  always  without  intermission  with  the 
"  earl  of  Northumberland  as  his  friend,  and 
"  courted  him  as  his  mistress;  that  he  had  never 
"  denied  any  thing  he  had  ever  asked ;  and  tiiere- 
"  fore  his  carriage  to  him  was  never  to  bo  fm> 
"  gotten.'* 

And  tiiia  discourse  he  continued  with  mors 
commotion,  ud  in  a  more  patiietical  style  than 
ever  he  used  npon  any  ouier  aramnent.  And 
though  at  that  time  it  was  not  m  to  press  the 

matter  further,  it  was  afterwards  resumed  by  the 
same  person  more  than  once;  but  without  any 
other  effect,  than  that  his  majesty  was  contented 
that  the  earl  should  not  despair  of  being  restored 
to  that  office,  when  the  peace  should  be  made;  or 
upon  any  eminent  service  performed  by  him,  when 
the  peace  should  be  despaired  of.  The  king  was 
very  willing  and  desirous  that  the  treaty  should 
be  drawn  out  in  length ;  to  which  purpose  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  tiie  commissioners  for  an 
addition  of  ten  days,  which  they  sent  to  the  parUa- 
ment,  without  the  least  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  draued.  But  they  were  decaved;  and  for  an- 
swer, rec^ved  an  order  upon  the  last  day  hut  one 
of  the  time  be&oe  Umited,  by  which  they  were 
expressly  required  to  leave  Oxford  the  next  day. 
From  tliat  time  all  intercourse  and  commerce  be- 
tween Oxford  and  London,  which  bad  been  per- 
mitted before,  was  absolutely  interdicted  under 
the  highest  penalties  by  the  parliament. 

If  this  secret  underhand  proposition  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  received  that  encouragement  from  the 
king  that  was  desired,  and  more  application  of  the 
same  remedies  had  been  then  ma!ae  to  other  per- 
sons, ^for  alone  it  could  never  have  proved  effec- 
tual,) It  is  probable,  that  those  violent  and  abomi- 
nable counseU,  which  were  but  then  in  projection 
between  very  few  men  of  any  interest,  and  which 
were  afterwards  miserably  put  in  practice,  had 
been  prevented.  And  it  was  exceedingly  won- 
dered at,  by  those  who  were  then  privy  to  thia 
overture,  and  by  all  who  afterwards  came  to  hear 
of  it,  that  the  king  should  in  that  conjuncture 
decUne  so  advantageous  a  proposition ;  since  he 
did  aheady  discern  many  ill  numours  and 
tions,  growing  and  nourished,  both  in  his  court 
And  army,  which  would  every  day  foe  uneasy  to 
him;  and  did  with  all  his  soul  desire  an  end 
of  tiie  war.  And  there  was  nothing  more  suit- 
able and  agreeable  to  his  magnanimous  nature, 
than  to  forgive  those,  who  had  in  the  highest 
degree  offended  him :  which  temper  was  notori- 
ous throughout  his  whole  life.  It  will  not  be  there- 
fore amiss,  in  this  discourse,  which  is  never  to  see 
light,  and  so  can  reflect  upon  nobody's  character 
with  prejudice,  to  enlarge  upon  this  fatal  rqectioji, 
and  the  true  cause  and  ground  tbereoL 
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The  Hn^B  affection  to  the  queen  was  of  a  very 
extraordinary  alloy ;  a  compontion  of  conscience, 
and  love,  and  generositv,  and  gratitude,  and  all 
those  noble  affections  woich  raise  the  passion  to 
tlie  greatest  height ;  insomuch  as  he  saw  with  her 
eyes,  and  determined  by  her  judgment ;  and  did 
not  only  pay  her  this  adoration,  nut  deaired  that 
all  men  should  know  that  he  was  swayed  by  her  : 
which  was  not  good  for  either  of  them.  The 
queen  was  a  lamr  of  great  beai^,  excellent  wit 
and  humour,  and  maiu  him  a  just  return  of  no- 
blest affections ;  so  that  they  were  the  true  idea  of 
conjt^fal  affection,  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
When  she  was  admitted  to  the  knowledge  and 
participation  of  the  most  secret  affairs,  (from 
which  she  had  been  carefully  restrained  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  wfailBt  ne  lived,)  she  took 
delight  in  the  examining  and  discusmng  them, 
and  from  thence  in  making  jadgment  of  them ; 
in  which  her  passions  were  always  strong. 

She  had  felt  so  much  pain  in  knowing  nothing, 
and  meddling  with  nothing,  during  the  time  of 
that  great  favourite,  that  now  she  took  pleasure 
in  nothing  hut  knowing  all  things,  and  disposing 
all  tlunn}  and  thon«it  it  but  just,  that  she 
ehonld  mspose  of  all  uivours  and  preferments,  as 
he  had  done;  at  least,  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
might  be  done  wiAout  her  privity :  not  eonuder- 
ing  that  the  universal  prejudice  tliat  great  man 
had  undergone,  was  not  with  reference  to  his  per- 
son, but  his  power;  and  that  the  same  power 
would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  murmur  and  com- 
pMnt,  if  it  resided  in  any  other  person  than  the 
king  himself.  And  she  so  far  concurred  with  the 
king's  inclination,  that  she  did  not  more  desire  to 
be  possessed  of  this  unbmited  power,  than  that 
all  Uie  world  should  take  notice  that  she  was  the 
entire  mistress  of  it :  which  in  truth  (what  other 
unhappy  circumstances  soever  conctured  in  the 
mischief)  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  first 
and  the  utmost  prejudices  to  the  king  and  his 
government  were  raised  and  prosecuted.  And  it 
was  her  majesty's  and  the  kingdom's  misfortune, 
that  she  had  mA  any  person  about  her,  who  had 
eiAeralnli^  or  affection,  to  inform  and  advise  her 
afihe  temper  of  the  kingdom,  or  hnmour  of  the 
^BO^i  or  who  thought  nther  moth  the  caring 

When  the  disturbances  grew  so  rude  as  to  in- 
terrupt this  harmony,  and  the  queen's  fears,  and 
indisposition,  which  proceeded  frt>m  those  fears, 
disposed  her  to  leave  the  kingdom,  which  the 
king,  to  comply  with  her,  consented  to ;  (and  if 
that  fear  baa  not  been  predonunant  in  her,  her 
jealousy  and  apprehension,  that  the  king  would 
at  some  time  be  prevailed  with  to  yield  to  some 
unreasonable  conditions,  would  have  dissuaded 
her  from  that  voyage  0  to  make  all  things  there- 
fore as  sura  as  mi^ht  be,  that  her  absence  should 
not  be  attended  with  any  such  inconvenience,  his 
majesty  made  a  solemn  promise  to  her  at  parting, 
that  he  wonld  receive  no  person  into  any  favour 
or  trus^  who  had  disserved  him,  witiiout  her 
piivi^  and  consent;  and  that,  as  she  had  under- 
gone so  many  reproaches  and  calumnies  at  the 
entrance  into  the  war,  so  he  would  never  make 
any  peace,  but  by  her  interposition  and  mediation, 
that  the  Idngdcun  might  receive  that  blessing  only 
from  her. 

'  This  promise  (of  which  his  majesty  was  too  re- 
Ugioua  an  observer)  was  the  cause  of  his  majes^s 


rejection,  or  not  entertaining  this  last  overture ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  thatlie  had  that  aversion 
to  the  cessation,  which  he  thought  would  inevit- 
ably oblige  him  to  consent  to  the  peace,  as  it 
should  be  proposed  ;  and  therefore  he  had  coun- 
tenanced an  address,  that  had  been  made  to  lum 
against  it,  by  the  gentiemen  of  several  counties 
attending  the  court :  and  in  truth  they  were  put 
upon  that  address  by  the  king's  own  private  di- 
rection. Upon  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer told  him,  when  the  bunness  was  over, 
that  he  had  raised  a  spirit  he  would  not  be  able  to 
conjure  down;  and  that  those  petitioners  had  now 
appeared  in  a  business  that  pleased  him,  but  would 
be  as  ready  to  appear,  at  another  time,  to  cross 
what  he  desired ;  which  proved  true.  For  he  was 
afterwards  more  troubled  with  appUcation  and 
importunity  of  that  kind,  and  the  murmurs  that 
arose  from  that  liberty,  when  all  men  would  be 
connseUors,  and  censure  all  that  the  council  did, 
than  with  the  power  of  the  enemv. 

About  the  tune  that  the  treaty  began,  the  queen 
landed  in  the  north,  having  been  chased  by  the 
parliament  ships  into  Burlington  bay,  their  ships 
diacharnng  all  their  cannon  upon  a  small  nllage 
where  she  lodged  after  her  landing,  that  she  was 

tlad  to  resort  for  shelter  to  some  banks  in  the 
eld,  where  she  spent  most  part  of  the  night,  and 
was  the  next  day  received  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
wi^  some  troops  of  his  army,  and  was  by  him 
conveyedto  York.  Her  majesty  had  broughtwith 
her  a  good  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
was  exceedingly  wanted  in  the  kin^s  quarters ; 
and  she  resolved,  with  a  good  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  arms,  to  make  what  naste  she  could  to 
the  king ;  having  at  her  first  landing  expressed, 
by  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  her  apprehension  of  an 
ill  peace  by  that  treaty ;  and  declared,  that  she 
would  never  live  in  England,  if  she  might  not 
have  a  guard  for  the  security  of  her  person : 
which  leUer  came  accidentally  afterwards  mto  the 
hands  of  the  parUament;  of  which  they  made  nae 
to  the  queen  a  disadvantage.  And  the  expecta- 
tion of  her  mqe8tj*8  arrival  at  Oxford,  was  the 
reason  that  ihe  king  so  much  desired  the  pro- 
longation of  the  treaty.  And  ifit  had  pleased  God 
that  she  had  come  thither  time  enough,  as  she 
did  shortly  after,  she  would  have  probably  conde- 
scended to  many  propositions  for  the  gratifying 
particular^  persons,  as  iqipeared  afterwards,  u 
thereby  sr  reasonable  peace  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

It  was  some  few  days  before  the  commissioners 
from  the  parliament  came  to  Oxford  to  treat,  that 
some  commissioners  from  Scotland  came  likewise 
to  the  king ;  and,  having  taken  London  in  their 
way,  had  concerted  with  their  old  friends  how  to 
behave  themselves,  and  how  they  might  be  able, 
by  hdng  present  there,  to  advance  their  pretences. 
Iliey  were  sent  by  the  council  and  kingdom  of 
Scouand,  and  tlunr  pretended  to  dewe  nis  ma- 
jesty to  issue  out  bis  letters  of  summons  for  the 
convening  a  parliament  in  that  kingdom,  which 
they  said  the  affairs  of  that  nation  required ;  the 
rather,  because  of  the  present  distractions  in  Eng- 
land. The  earl  of  Loudon,  so  often  mentioned 
before,  who  had  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
beginning,  and  throughout  the  rebemon  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  been  gratified  upon  the  pacification> 
(in  treaty  whereof  he  had  been  a  principal  com- 
misnoner,)  at  the  king's  late  bdng  in  £^nbu^h> 
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vith  being  made  an  earl  and  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, was  the  prindpBl  cominiBdoner  now  sent  to 
Oxford,  together  with  Alexander  Henderson,  thor 
high  priest,  n^o  had  modelled  the  church  govern- 
ment there,  after  he  had  inflamed  the  people  against 
the  bishops  there.  In  that  parliament,  when  his 
majesty  had  been  lately  present,  and  they  had 
obtained  all  those  concessions  from  his  majesty 
which  save  thnn  power  to  keep  all  they  had  go^ 
and  len  the  empty  name  of  king  to  his  majesty, 
there  was  an  act  passed  for  the  dissolving  that 
parliament,  with  a  provision  in  it,  that  if  the  king 
should  not  call  another  parliament  within  three 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  that,  that  then,  upon 
such  day,  in  such  a  year,  summons  should  be  sent 
out  by  the  several  officers,  so  that  infallibly,  on 
such  a  Tuesday,  in  such  a  vear,  another  parlia- 
ment should  meet  at  Edinburgh  according  to 
such  a  model  aa  they  had  cairiea  with  them  from 
London.  Nov  when  these  commisnoners  came 
to  Oxford  to  demand  a  parliament,  there  were 
above  two  years  to  ctune  to  the  day  upon  which 
that  act  of^  ^liament  would  authorize  them  to 
meet;  but  it  is  true  the  kin?  might,  if  he  thought 
flt,  convene  one  sooner.  His  majesty  knew  well, 
llut,  with  reference  to  Scotland  itself  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  parliament  to  meet,  and  knew 
as  well,  that  it  was  desired  only  in  order  the  better 
to  support  the  rebellion  in  England ;  and,  without 
a  parliament,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  disaffect- 
ed party  in  that  kingdom  would  have  power 
enough  to  do  him  anjr  notable  disservice ;  his 
majesty  always  unhappdv  overvaluing  the  autho- 
rity of  those  there,  who  ne  believed  true  to  him ; 
and  therefore  he  gave  for  answer  to  those  com- 
missionerB,  that  he  would  send  out  hia  summons 
time  enough  for  a  parUament  to  meet  before  that 
time :  nor  could  all  the  importunity  they  could 
use,  n^uch  was  very  great,  nor  the  profesaions 
and  promises  which  they  could  make,  which  were 
verj'  many,  how  fpreat  beoefit  and  service  his 
majesty  shiDuld  receive  by  speedily  calling  a  par- 
hament.  prevail  mth  him  to  give  them  any  other 
answer. 

When  they  despured  of  having  his  maiesty's 
leave  to  have  a  parliament,  which  would  have 
served  their  turn,  and  suspended  all  other  propo- 
sitions, they  dealt  more  ingenuously  and  openly ; 
and  taking  notice  of  the  present  treaty,  and  ae- 
siiing  such  an  end  thereof  as  might  establish 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  nation,  to  the  gloi^  of  God, 
and  setUement  of  the  true  religion,  the^  presented 
a  long  paper  to  the  king,  containing  a  bitter  invec- 
tive against  bishops,  and  the  whole  government 
of  the  church ;  as  being  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  the  advancement  of  true  religion : 
and  concluded  with  a  very  passionate  desire  for 
the  alteration  of  that  government,  as  the  only 
means  to  settie  peace  uroughout  his  majesty's 
dominions.  In  all  their  other  demands,  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  calling  a  par- 
liimient  there,  the  king  had  only  conferred  with 
two  or  three  of  those  he  most  trusted,  whereof  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  always  one,  and 
drew  the  answers  he  gave :  but  this  last  paper, 
which  only  concerned  England,  he  brought  to 
the  couunl-board,  and  required  dieir  advice,  what 
answer  be  should  give  to  it.  The  king  himself 
was  very  denrmu  to  take  this  occasion,  to  shew 
his  affection  and  aeal  for  the  church ;  and  that 
other  men's  moutha  might  be  hereafter  stopped 


in  that  argument*  and  that  nobody  might  ever 
make  the  same  proposition  to  him  again,  he  had 
a  great  mind  to  have  made  an  answer  to  every 
expression  in  their  paper,  and  to  have  set  oat  Uie 
divine  right  of  episcopacy ;  and  how  imposnble 
it  was  ever  for  him  in  conscience  to  consent  to 
anything,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  order  and  func- 
tion, or  to  the  afienating  their  lands ;  enlar^ng 
himself  more  in  the  deb^,  than  he  used  to  & 
upon  an^  other  argument ;  mentioning  those  rea- 
sons which  the  ablest  prelate  could  do  upon  that 
occasion ;  and  wished  that  all  thoa^  and  such 
others  as  might  occur,  shonld  be  contained  in  his 
answer. 

Many  of  the  lords  were  of  opinion  that  a  short 
answer  would  be  best,  that  should  contain  nothing 
but  a  rejection  of  the  proposition,  without  giving 
any  reason ;  no  man  seeming  to  concur  wuh  his 
majes^;  with  whidi  he  was  not  satisfied;  and  re- 
plied with  some  sharpneu  upon  what  had  been 
sud.  Upon  which  the  lord  Falkland  rephed, 
having  been  before  of  that  mind,  desiring  that  no 
reasons  might  be  given ;  and  upon  that  occasion 
answered  many  of  those  reasons  the  kbg  had 
urged,  as  not  valid  to  support  the  subject,  with  a 
litue  quickness  of  wit,  (as  his  notions  were  always 
sharp,  and  expressed  with  notable  vivacity,)  which 
made  the  king  wanner  than  he  used  to  be ;  re- 
proaching all  who  were  of  that  mind  with  want  of 
affection  for  the  church ;  and  declaring,  that  he 
would  have  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said,  or 
of  the  like  nature,  digested  into  his  answer :  with 
which  reprehension  all  sat  very  silent,  having 
never  undergone  the  like  before.  Whereupon  the 
king  recollecting  himself,  and  observing  tliat  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not  y^  nmke, 
called  upon  him  to  delivo-  lus  opinion,  addinff, 
that  he  was  sure  he  was  of  his  majesW's  mind, 
with  reference  to  religion  and  the  churcn. 

llie  chancellor  stood  up,  and  said,  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  said  nothing  that  day,  hav- 
ing observed  more  warmth  than  had  ever  oeen  at 
that  board,  unce  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  there, 
(which  was  not  many  da^s  before;)  that  in  truth 
he  was  not  of  the  opimon  of  any  one  who  had 
spoken ;  he  did  not  think  that  the  answer  ought 
to  be  very  short,  or  without  any  reasons ;  and  he 
did  as  little  think  that  the  reasons  mentioned  by 
his  majesty  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  paper, 
which  the  Scots  had  been  so  bold  as  to  present 
to  the  king.  He  said,  all  those  reasons  were  fit 
to  be  offered  in  a  synod,  or  in  anv  other  place, 
where  that  subject  could  be  lawfully  ventilated ; 
and  he  believed  them  all  to  be  of  that  weight,  that 
Mr.  Henderson  and  all  his  assembly  of  ^vines 
could  never  answer ;  but  he  should  be  very  aonj 
that  his  majesty  should  so  far  condescend  to  their 
presumption,  as  to  give  those  reasons ;  as  if  he 
admitted  the  matter  to  be  disputed.  He  asked 
his  majesty,  what  answer  he  would  nve  to  the 
king  of  France,  if  he  should  send  to  mm  to  alter 
the  government  of  the  city  of  London,  or  any 
other  city,  and  that  he  would  substitute  other 
magistrates  in  the  place  of  those  who  are ;  which, 
as  a  king,  he  might  more  reasonably  demand, 
than  these  gentiemen  of  Scotland  could  do  what 
they  propose  %  whether  his  majesty  would  think  it 
more  agreeable  to  his  honour,  to  make  a  reason- 
able discourse  of  the  antiqui^  of  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  and  of  the  dependence  ^  present 
magistrates  had  upon  the  law,  and  the  firame  of 
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the  government ;  or  whether  be  would  oolv  send 
him  word>  that  he  should  meddle  with  what  he 
had  to  do.  He  did  think,  that  it  was  veiy  fit  that 
his  majesty's  answer  to  this  paper  ebould  contain 
a  very  severe  and  sharp  reprehension  for  their 
presumption ;  and  take  notice,  how  soUcitous  they 
were  for  the  preservation  of  what  thev  called  the 
right  and  privilege  of  their  country,  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  not  bring  any  thing  into  debate  at  his 
council-board  here,  that  concerned  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland ;  though  it  had  often  too  much  rela- 
tion to  the  aSurs  and  govmunent  of  Enriand : 
yet  iSisA  the;^  wonld  take  upon  tiiem  to  demand 
fiom  bis  majesty,  at  least  to  adviae  Mm  to  make, 
an  alteration  in  the  government  of  England,  which 
would  quite  alter  the  frame  of  it,  ana  make  such 
a  cmiiuaion  in  the  laws,  which  they  could  no  more 
comprehend  than  they  could  any  thing  of  the  same 
kind  that  related  to  any  other  foreign  kingdom ; 
and  therefore,  that  for  tne  future  they  should  not 
|n«ctise  the  like  presumption. 

The  king  discovered  himself  to  be  ve^  well 
pleiued  all  the  time  he  was  speaking ;  and  when 
tie  had  done,  his  majesty  said  a^n,  he  was  sure 
the  chancellor  was  entirely  of  hw  mind,  with  re- 
ference to  the  church ;  and  that  be  had  satisfied 
fchn  tiiat  this  wu  not  the  seasoD,  nor  the  occasion, 
in  which  those  argnments  which  he  had  used 
were  to  be  inusted  on ;  and  that  he  was  wilHng 
to  depart frmn  his  own  sense;  and  was  in  trum 
BO  wdl  idessed,  that  he  vonclMBfed  to  make  some 
kind  of  excuse  for  the  passion  he  had  spoken 
with :  and  aU  the  lords  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  expedient  proposed;  and  all  commended 
the  chanceUor :  and  the  answer  was  given  to  the 
Scottish  comnussioners  accordingly;  who  had 
too  good  iutdligence  not  to  know  EiU  that  bad 
passed :  and  upon  their  long  discourses  with  the 
king,  (who  was  always  fonrard  to  enlarge  upon 
that  subject,  in  which  he  was  so  well  versed,) 
expected  such  an  answer  as  might  give  them  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  whole  matter  of  ejnacopacy 
upon  the  stage,  and  into  publie  disputation.  And 
■o  they  returned  to  London,  wiUi  manifest  dia- 
ealufiKtbn,  before  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
liament ;  and  wiUi  avowed  detestation  of  a  person, 
against  whom  they  were  known  always  to  have  an 
inveterate  and  an  implacable  displeasure.  It  ap- 
peared quickly  that  the  parliament  had  refused  to 
enlarge  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  so  positively 
conunanded  the  commissioners  to  return  before 
the  last  Hay  was  expired  that  was  assigned  for  the 
b«aty.  They  who  intended  nothing  but  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war,  and  believed  there  could  he  no 
security  for  them  but  by  an  entire  victory  of  the 
king,  and  a  total  subduing  his  party,  had  not 
power  enough  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  treaty, 
and  therefore  satisfied  themselves  with  linuting 
the  ctnnniiHuoners  to  such  pn^Mutions  and  by 
snch  instructions  as  are  mentioned  befbre.  But 
from  that  time  they  met  mth  litde  opposition  in 
the  houses;  they  who  desired  peace,  and  had 
raised  their  hopes  upon  the  treaty,  thinking  it 
reasonable  that  all  preparations  should  be  made 
for  the  war,  and  they  who  abhorred  the  thought 
of  p^ce,  and  all  those  who  affected  it,  using  ^ 
imaginable  difigence  in  advancing  those  prepara- 
tions ;  insomuch  as,  having  by  ordinances  and 
seizures  drawn  in  great  supphes  of  money,  they 


had  made  such  wonderful  baste  in  recruiting  tha 
army,  (to  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  contributed 
all  his  endeavours,  believing  that  he  had  yet  per- 
formed less  than  had  been  expected  from  him,) 
that  the  very  day  that  the  commiaaioners  left  Ox- 
ford, the  earl  of  Essex  had  a  rendezvous  of  his 
whole  army,  and  marched  towards  Reading,  which 
was  about  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  king  was  much  troubled  fat  the  bunion 
between  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  the 
marqius  of  Hertford,  *  after  ihe  taking  of  Bristol ;] 
which  he  knew  must  ezceedin{[ly  msorder  and 
divide  that  army:  for  composmg  whereof,  his 
majesty  resolved,  the  next  day  after  the  news,  to 
f(o  himself  to  Bristol;  which  was  very  necessary 
in  many  respects.  The  settlement  of  the  port, 
which  was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  king  in 
point  of  trade,  and  his  customs,  and  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  and  the  applying  the  army  to  some 
new  enterprise,  without  loss  of  time,  could  not  be 
done  without  his  majesty's  presence.  But  there 
was  nothing  more  disposea  hia  majesty  to  that 
resolution,  than  to  he  absent  from  Iub  coimcil  at 
Oxford,  when  he  should  settie  the  differences  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  marquis;  for  as  he  was  al- 
ways  swayed  by  his  affection  to  Ids  nephew,  which 
he  did  not  thmk  partislitr ;  so  the  lords,  towards 
whom  the  prince  did  not  live  vrith  any  ccmdeseen- 
aion,  were  very  aoUdtous  that  the  marquis  might 
receivenoinjusticeordiBohligation.  Andtheking, 
to  avoid  all  counsel  in  this  particular,  resolved  to 
declare  no  resolution  till  he  should  come  himself 
to  Bristol ;  and  eo  went  from  Oxford  thither : 
taking  with  him,  of  the  council,  the  duke  of  lUch- 
mond,  the  lord  Falkland,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  king 
lodging  the  first  night  at  Malmsbury;  and  tiie 
lord  Falkland,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  some 
other  genUemen  lodging  that  night  with  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  at  his  house  at  Pirton, 
which  lay  in  the  way  to  Bristol ;  where  they  were 
the  next  day  within  an  hour  after  the  king. 

The  disorders  at  Bristol  were  greater  than  could 
have  been  imagined ;  the  factions  and  jealousies 
ran  through  aU  kinds  and  degrees  of  men,  of  the 
army,  of  the  dty,  of  the  country;  and  the  loss  of 
many  officers  and  common  men  upon  the  assaults 
had  weakened  the  army  beyond  imaipnation,  and 
the  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  was  very 
great.  The  natural  murnnue  of  the  Cornish  were 
now  turned  into  direct  mutiny,  and  they  declared 
positively  that  they  would  not  march  further 
southward,  but  would  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try to  look  to  their  houses,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  which  they  s^d  were  infested  by  the 
garrison  at  Plymouth.   There  was  no  money  to 

Eve  them,  nor  were  there  any  officers  left,  who 
id  credit  and  authority  over  them;  and  now  all 
men  saw  the  infinite  loss  the  king  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Greenvil,  Slanning,  and  Trevan- 
nioQ,  who  governed  that  pec^le  absolutely.  It 
was  evident,  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  march 
further,  many  of  than  mnild  ran  away,  and  the 
rest  be  full  of  ^content;  and  therefore  it  was 
resolved,  that  they,  and  all  the  rest  who  had  been 
officers  or  soldiers  formerly  designed  for  the  west- 
em  services  under  the  marquis  and  prince  Mau- 
rice, should  return  again  to  the  west,  upon  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  would  be  able,  wi^  the  reputa- 


*  The  acooont  of  this  disunioD  it  to  be  found  in  page  413,  &c.  of  the  History  of  the  Sdi^jon.  _ 
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tion  tliejr  would  cany  back  upon  the  takinj^  of 
Briatol,  m  a  short  tune  to  subdue  those  maritime 

{tlaces,  which  were  posaessed  by  email  garrieona 
or  the  parUament ;  and  being  recruited  by  good 
winter  quartera,  an  army  would  be  ready  oy  the 
next  Bpring  to  attend  oia  majes^;  and  all  the 
Comiaii  nade  aoleimk  promues  that,  as  soon  as 
Plymouth  should  be  rednced,  th^jr  would  with 
neat  alacrity  return  to  any  service  they  should 
be  required.  The  expectation  vraa  very  reasonable, 
and  the  counsel  much  advanced  by  prince  Rupert, 
that  hie  brother  Maurice  muht  be  in  the  head  of 
HQ  army ;  for  he  had  prevafled  with  the  k'mg  to 
resolve  that  the  marqius  of  Hertford  should  be  no 
more  employed  as  general,  though  it  was  not  disco- 
Tered  to  nim,  nor  his  cornmission  taken  from  him. 

Besides  the  king's  inclination  to  his  nephew, 
he  foimd  that  work  not  so  difficult,  nor  the  mar- 
qms  80  popular,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  con- 
sultation at  Oxford.  Ilie  marquis's  unactivitr 
in  all  things  relating  to  the  war,  and  his  too  much 
retirement  to  his  ease,  had  lost  all  the  reverence 
and  devotion  of  the  soldiera ;  and  prince  Maurice's 
livii^;  with  them  sociably  and  fonuliarly,  and  go- 
ing with  them  m>on  all  parties  and  in  aU  actions, 
in  which  he  had  recavM  some  huitt,  had  made 
both  his  person  and  his  command  very  acceptable 
to  them.  Then  the  marquis's  leaning  too  much 
to  the  advice  of  his  domestic  officers  and  the 
■tewards  of  his  lands,  and  people  of  that  condition, 
(many  whereof  were  thought  very  disaffected  to 
the  king's  service,  as  most  of  his  tenants  were,} 
made  the  chief  persons  of  the  country  less  soli- 
citous for  his  command  over. them  than  they  had 
been,  whereof  the  lord  Paulet  was  Uie  chief,  who 
was  then  at  Bristol,  and  spake  with  great  freedom 
to  the  king  of  the  marquis's  unfitness  to  exerdse 
that  command ;  which  advice,  besides  that  it  was 
very  grateful,  made  the  more  impresnon,  because 
be  was  thought  to  hare  good  affection  for  the 
muqais,  and  nad  little  kntme^  of  the  prince. 

This  matter  b«ng  thus  settwd  in  the  Idng^a 
own  thoughts  and  r«<^utioni^  he  discovered  it  no 
farther  than  by  appmnting  those  troops  to  be 
ready  for  then*  marcii,  and  prince  Maurice  to  con- 
duct them,  whilst  the  marquis  of  Hertford  attend- 
ed his  majesty  till  the  business  of  Bristol  should 
be  settled,  and  some  other  afiairs  of  the  country ; 
the  marquis  intending,  when  those  should  be 
settled,  (in  doing  whereof  be  was  willing  to  be 
present,)  to  make  haste  to  the  army,  and  nis  ma- 
jesty, according  to  his  natural  custom  of  discover- 
ing any  disobliging  resolution  as  late  as  was  pos- 
sible, did  not  at  m  impart  his  puipoee  to  him, 
and  being  first  to  resolve  what  obligation  to  con- 
fer upon  lum  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
otiier  the  better  digested ;  and  to  that  purpose  he 
was  pleased  to  confer  with  freedom  and  without 
reservation  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  bidding  him  inform  himself  of  the  opinion 
both  the  army  and  the  country  had  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  asking  him,  whether  the  lord  Paulet 
and  others  had  not  spoken  to  him  of  the  laziness 
the  marquis,  and  of  the  credit  and  power  Hir- 
ton  had  with  him ;  and  of  some  actions  done  by 
bis  secretary,  who  was  a  fellow  of  an  ill  reputation ; 
and  wished  him  to  think  of  it,  and  to  dispose  the 
marquis  to  decline  that  employment,  as  less  agree- 
able to  his  nature  and  constitution,  and  to  remain 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  in  order  to  which 
he  would  think  upon  some  place*  for  he  knew 


he  was  weary  of  being  governor  to  the  prince, 
"liie  chancellor  had  great  reverence  for  the  mar- 
quis, and  knew  the  benefit  his  fidelity  had  brought 
to  the  lung,  and  the  insupportable  damage  uiat 
would  accrue  from  his  declared  discontent,  and 
had  no  atiia  esteem  of  the  prince's  parts  and*  con- 
duct and  disGTCtion,  than  good  mannen  oUq[ed 
him  to;  and  yet  he  had  with  much  trouUe  haird 
the  little  credit  the  morqins  had  in  the  army,  and 
more  of  his  unactivi^  than  he  believed  he  could 
have  been  guilty  of;  for  though  he  knew  he  was 
naturally  l^y,  and  did  so  much  love  his  ease,  he 
knew  too  that  he  bad  a  dear  courage  and  a  very 
Kood  understanding;  and  if  he  had  a  friend  by 
nim  to  put  him  in  roind  of  any  tlung  that  con- 
cerned hia  honour,  he  would  be  very  oonnsellable. 
Whereupon  he  told  the  king,  that  though  he  had 
heard  many  discourses  which  he  had  not  expected, 
and  found  that  some  penons  had  changed  their 
opinions  of  the  marqms,  yet  he  was  so  apprehen- 
sive of  the  ill  consequence  that  might  probably 
attend  hia  majesty's  inclination  to  remove  him 
fi-om  the  command,  and  giving  the  entire  trust  to 
his  nephew,  that  he  coud  not  give  h»  connael 
for  the  piUtbig  it  in  execution;  tnit  that  when  hia 
majesty  upon  full  ttunights  had  fixed  hinuelf,  he 
would  use  the  credit  he  had  with  the  manjuis  to 
dispose  him  to  conform  himself  to  his  majesty's 
determination,  and  that  he  could  with  a  much  bet- 
ter conscience  dissuade  the  marquis  from  affecting 
that  command,  than  he  could  persuade  Ma  ma- 
jesty to  take  it  from  him. 

The  other  matter  concerning  the  government  of 
Bristol  was  of  as  nice  a  nature,  but  not  like  to 

S've  the  king  so  much  trouble;  for  sir  Ralph 
opton  had  neither  set  hie  heart  upon  the  com- 
mand, nor  would  embrace  any  title  that  miffht 
give  any  umbrage  to  his  majesty,  but  kid  all  nis 
pretences  at  the  king's  feet,  and  himself  to  be 
disposed  aS  by  him.  By  which  unconcemedness 
and  ingenut^  the  marqms  was  sensibly  disobliged, 
haying  chosen  him  as  a  subject  fit  to  support  his 
anthonty  against  the  jwetences  of  the  prince ;  and 
therefore  this  unwarm  condescension  was  looked 
upon  as  a  forsaking  the  marquis,  who  was  never 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  him  afterwards.  But 
that  which  gave  the  king  trouble  was,  the  clear 
and  unquestionable  credit  and  reputation  of  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  who  was  now  the  only  man  left, 
who  had  out  of  nothing,  and  when  the  marquis 
had  ^ven  over  all  hopes  of  the  west  and  abandon- 
ed it,  and  fled  into  Wales,  (which  was*now  re- 
membered with  many  reproaches,)  raised  that 
force,  and  upon  the  matter  reduced  that  part  of 
the  Idngdom  to  Ins  ni^e8ty*s  obedience.  He  was 
a  person  of  one  of  the  best  families,  and  one  of 
the  fairest  fortunes,  of  all  the  gentkitam  in  that 
large,  rich,  and  populous  county  of  Somerset,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  the  love  and  affection  of  that 
people.  He  was  of  a  v^  generous  nature,  a 
pious  and  devout  man.  and  an  exact  observer  of 
luetice,  which  made  the  dty  infinitely  desire  that 
ne  might  be  their  govmior,  who  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  made  a  prey  to  the  soldier.  On  the 
other  side,  by  being  himself  ungrievous  to  them 
by  any  exactions,  it  was  very  probable  he  would 
be  able  to  persuade  and  induce  them  cheerfully  to 
submit  to  such  impositions  as  were  necessary  for 
thdr  own  defence ;  and  that  such  a  man  should 
be  rejected  by  the  king  upon  the  prince's  pre- 
tence, who  <»uld  not  reaiae  there  himself,  and 
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must  leave  it  to  a  depnty^  who  would  never  be 
fIfCBtelul,  Momed  minuonable  tothe  king  liimMlf 
in  TBference  to  his  own  aeirice,  and  to  the  mrj 
which  would  be  increaMd'l]^  it  towards  bu 
nephew,  prince  Rupert,  who  was  already  become 
Tezy  unpopular ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the  grant- 
ing it  to  bun  would  be  ^nerally  looked  upon  as 
the  triumph  of  the  marqnu  of  Hertford  over  prince 
Rupert;  which  his  um/oAj  could  not  think  of  with 
any  patience.  Thn  easy  tem|>er  and  disposition  of 
air  Ralph  Hopton,  and  pnnce  Rupert's  being 
willing  to  come  off  from  this  matter  with  his 
honour,  gave  the  king  an  expedient  to  compose 
this  difficult  a&ir  to  lus  own  satis&ction :  prince 
Rupert  should  hare  the  name  of  governor  of 
Bristol,  according  to  his  pretence,  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,  and  bu-  Ralph  Hopton  should  be  his 
lientoiant  governor,  which  he  without  scruple 
accmtad:  but  du  prince  pnniised  to  the  king 
that  he  would  never  in  the  least  degree  meddk  in 
the  government,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  sir  Ralph 
Hc^on;  which  bong  all  condnded,  two  were 
only  satisfied,  the  king  and  air  Ralph  Hopton; 
the  other  two,  the  prince  and  the  marquis,  were 
both  offended,  the  latter  thinWing  himsdf  injured 
by  sir  Ralph's  declining  his  commission  to  be  go- 
vernor, and  submitting  to  be  lieutenant  under 
prince  Rupert,  though  he  bad  it  by  commisuon 
from  the  king  himself;  and  prince  Rupert  being 
as  angry  that  he  had  only  the  title,  and  could  not 
make  lus  own  lieutenant;  and  that  the  same 
man's  having  the  place,  who  was  designed  to  it 
by  the  marquis,  as  was  generally  known,  would 
be  believed  to  be  put  in  by  his  authority ;  and 
from  that  time  he  never  favoured  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton^  but  always  discountenanced  him  all  he  could. 
But  the  king,  to  publish  to  all  the  world  the  es- 
teem be  had  of  him,  made  him  at  the  same  time  a 
baron,  and  created  him  lord  Hopton  of  V^tham, 
a  noble  seat  of  bis  own  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
of  whom  there  wUI  be  more  occasion  of  discourse 
hereafter  upon  several  occasions. 

When  the  king  had  settied  these  particulars, 
which  had  very  much  disquieted  him,  he  conu- 
dered  what  he  was  to  do  now  this  success  at 
Bristol  gave  him  great  reputation  every  where ; 
and  the  possessing  the  second  dty  of  the  king- 
dom for  trade  anowealth  of  the  inhabitants  much 
enlarged  his  auarters. 

The  chancelk>r  of  the  exchequer  had  undergone 
some  mortification  during  the  short  abode  at 
Bristol,  which  was  the  onL  port  of  trade  within 
the  kii^s  quarters;  wluch  was  like  to  yield  a 
conriderable  benefit  to  the  king,  if  it  were  well 
managed;  and  the  direction  thereof  belonged 
entirely  to  his  office:  but  when  he  sent  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  to  be  informed  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  trade,  he  found  that  some  treaty  was 
made,  and  order  given  in  it  by  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
a  groom  of  the  bcachamber ;  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  sir  John  Colepepper,  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  assign  uiat  province  to 
him,  as  a  means  to  raise  a  present  sum  of  money 
for  the  supply  of  the  army :  which  the  chancellor 
took  very  heavily ;  and  the  lord  FaUdand,  out  of 
his  friendship  to  him,  more  tenderly ;  and  expoa- 
tulated  it  with  the  king  with  some  warmth;  and 
more  passionately  with  sir  John  Cdepepper  and 
Mr.  Ashbumham,  as  a  vicdation  of  the  mendshq> 
thw  pnrfiesaed  to  the  chanccUor,  and  an  invasknt 
irf  us  office;  which  no  nun  bean  eaoly. 


They  were  both  ashamed  of  it,  and  made  some 
weak  excuses,  of  inoodtance  and  inadvertence  i 
and  the  king  himself,  who  discerned  the  mischief 
that  would  ensue,  if  there  should  be  an  apparent 
Bcbism  amongst  thoee  he  so  entirely  tnuted,  was 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  it  to  the  chancdlor,  with 
many  gradons  expresnons ;  and  said,  "  that  Mr. 
"  Ashbumham  being  treasurer  and  paymaster  of 
"  the  army,  he  did  believe  some  mtmey  nught 
"  have  been  raised  for  the  present  occanon;  and 
"  only  intended  it  for  the  present,  without  con- 
"  sidering  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  his  right; 
"  and  therefore  directed,  that  an  account  should 
"  be  given  to  him  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and 
"  be  should  do  in  it  as  he  thought  fit."  But 
when  he  understood  all  that  had  oeen  done,  he 
would  make  no  alteration  in  it,  that  his  muesty 
might  be  convinced  that  his  service  was  not  look- 
ed after  m  the  deogn.  And  it  was  ffiscemiUe 
enough,  that  Mr.  Ashbumham,  who  usually 
look«l  very  far  before  him,  had  not  so  much  in- 
tended to  disoblige  the  chancellor,  as,  by  mtro- 
dudng  himself  this  wa/into  the  customs,  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  when  the 
war  should  be  at  an  end ;  oi  which  lu>  got  a  pro- 
mise from  the  king  at  the  same  time ;  who  nad 
great  siTection  for  him,  and  an  extraordinary 
opinion  of  his  managery.  If  there  remained  after 
tiiis  any  jealousy  or  coldness  between  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  the  other  two,  as  the 
disparity  between  their  natures  and  humours 
made  some  believe  there  did,  it  never  brake  out 
or  appeared,  to  the  disturbance  or  prejudice  of 
the  king's  service ;  but  aU  possible  concurrence 
in  the  carrying  it  on  was  observed  between  them. 

They  who  had  judged  only  of  the  improbability 
of  idieriuff  GlouoDster,  by  tne  slow  progress  thj^ 
seemed  to  De  made  in  the  parliament  towards  it, 
and  the  small  increase  that  was  made  in  the  army 
by  new  levies,  found  themselves  deceived ;  ami, 
before  it  was  imagined  po«iible,  saw  the  earl  of 
Essex  march  out  of  London  with  a  much  better 
army,  and  better  provided  for,  than  he  had  yet 
commanded  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles. 
The  dty  had  supplied  him  with  five  thousand  foot 
of  thdr  trun-bands,  consisting  all  of  dtizens  of 
good  account,  who  were  commanded  by  their  own 
officers }  and  made  it  appear,  that  thdr  cit^  order 
and  discipline  very  wdl  prepared  and  disposed 
men  for  the  boldest  service  and  enterprise.  The 
march  of  the  earl  aS.  Essex  from  London  to  Glou- 
cester, over  as  lai^  a  campania  as  any  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  king  had  an  army  of  above  ei^t 
thousand  horse,  reputed  victorious,  without  heiaa 
put  to  strike  one  stroke;  the  circumstances  (n 
that  siege,  and  the  rdsing  it;  the  earl's  march 
after  hautd  perfiDrmed  that  great  work,  and  when 
the  king's  army  watched  only  to  engage  him  in  a 
battie,  and  passing  over  a  large  and  open  campania 
three  days  before  the  king  had  notice  that  he  was 
come  out  of  Gloucester ;  the  overtaking  his  army, 
and  the  battie  by  Newbury ;  and  lus  retreat  aft^ 
wards  to  London ;  contained  bo  many  particular 
actions  of  courage  and  conduct,  that  they  all  de- 
serve a  very  punctual  and  just  relation ;  and  are 
much  above  the  level  of  Uub  plain  and  fbrdgn 
discourse. 

In  this  battle  of  Newbury,  the  chanceUor  of  the 
exchequer  lost  the  joy  and  comCort  of  his  life ; 
vrijichne  lamented  so  passbnatel^,  that  he  coiild 
not  in  many  days  compose  hiniself  to  any  thonghti 
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of  basinew.  His  dear  firlend  the  lord  Falkland, 
hurried  by  hie  fate,  ia  the  mormng  of  the  battle,  as 
he  was  naturally  inquisitire  after  danger,  put  him- 
aelf  into  the  head  of  sir  John  Byron's  regiment, 
which  he  believed  was  Uke  to  be  in  the  hottest 
service,  and  was  then  appointed  to  charge  a  body 
of  foot  J  and  in  that  charge  was  shot  with  a  musket 
bullet,  so  that  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The 
same  day  that  the  news  came  to  Oxford  of  his 
death,  wnich  was  the  next  after  he  was  killed,  the  | 
chanoellor  ncaved  a  letter  from  him,  written  at 
the  time  when  the  army  rose  from  Gloucerteri 
but  the  meflBcnffcr  had  been  employed  in  other 
Borrioe,  so  that  he  came  not  to  Oxford  till  that 
day.  The  letter  was  an  answer  to  one  the  chan- 
cwor  had  then  sent  to  him ;  in  which  he  had  told 
lum,  how  much  he  suflered  in  his  reputation  with 
all  discreet  men,  by  engaging  himself  unnecessa- 
rily in  all  places  of  danger ;  and  that  it  was  not 
the  office  of  a  nnvy  counsellor,  and  a  secretary  of 
state,  to  visit  tne  trenches,  as  he  usuallr  did ;  and 
conjured  him,  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  duty  to 
the  king,  and  to  free  his  friends  from  those  con- 
tinual uneasy  apprehenfflone,  not  to  engage  his 
person  to  those  dangers  which  were  not  incumbent 
to  him.  Hia  answer  was,  that  the  trenches  were 
now  at  an  end ;  there  would  be  no  more  danger 
there :  that  h^  case  wae  Afferent  from  o^er 
men'e ;  that  he  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  for 
an  impatient  desire  of  peace,  that  it  waa  necessary 
that  he  should  likewise  make  it  appear,  that  it  was 
not  out  of  fear  of  the  utmost  htizard  of  war :  he 
Bud  some  mdancholic  things  of  the  times ;  and 
concluded,  that  in  few  days  th^  should  come  to 
a  battle,  the  issue  whereof,  he  noped,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  misery  of  the  kingdom. 

Much  hath  been  said  of  this  excellent  person 
before ;  but  not  so  much,  or  so  well,  as  his  won- 
derful parts  and  virtues  deserved.   He  died  as 
much  of  the  time  as  of  the  bullet :  for,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  he  contracted  so  deep 
a  sadness  ana  melancholy,  that  his  life  was  not 
j^easant  to  him ;  and  sure  hewas  too  weary  of  it. 
Those  who  did  not  know  him  very  well  imputed, 
very  unjusUy*  much  of  it  to  a  violent  passion  be 
had  for  a  noble  lady ;  and  it  was  the  more  spoken 
of,  because  she  di«l  the  same  day,  and,  as  some 
computed  it,  in  the  same  hour  that  he  was  killed : 
but  they  who  knew  either  the  lord  or  the  lady, 
knew  well  that  ndther  of  them  was  capable  of  an 
ill  imagination.   She  was  of  the  most  unspotted, 
unblemished  virtue  ;  never  married ;  of  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  of  mind,  but  of  no  alluring  beauty; 
nor  of  a  constitution  of  tolerable  health,  being  m 
a  deep  consumption,  and  not  like  to  have  hved  so 
long  oy  many  months.   It  is  very  true,  the  lord 
Falkland  had  an  extraordinary  esteem  of  her,  and  | 
exceedingly  loved  her  conversation,  as  most  of  the 
persons  of  eminent  parts  of  that  time  did ;  for  she 
was  ia  her  understanding,  and  discretion,  and  | 
wit,  and  modesty,  above  most  women ;  the  best  of  i 
ndiich  had  always  a  friendship  mth  her.   But  he 
was  withal  so  kind  to  his  wife,  whom  he  knew  to  | 
be  an  excellent  person,  that,  though  he  loved  his  j 
children  with  more  affection  and  fondness  than 
most  &thers  used  to  do,  he  left  by  hie  will  all  he  1 
had  to  his  wife ;  and  committed  his  three  sons,  | 
who  were  all  the  children  he  had,  to  her  sole  care 
and  bounty. 

He  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  killed;  in  which  time  be  was  very  accom- 


plished in  all  those  parts  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, which  most  men  labour  to  attain  till  they 
are  very  old ;  and  in  wisdom,  and  the  practice  of 
virtue,  to  a  wonderful  perfection.  From  lus  age 
of  twenty  years,  he  had  lived  in  an  entire  friead- 
ship  with  the  chancellor,  who  was  about  six 
months  elder ;  and  who  never  spake  of  him  after- 
wards, but  with  a  love,  and  a  grief,  which  still 
raised  some  commotion  in  him.  And  he  verjr 
often  used  to  lament  him  in  the  words  of  Cicero 
concerning  Hortensius, "  Quod  magna  sapientinm 
"  et  civium  bonorum  penuria,  vir  tgregius,  con- 
"  junctisdmiuqne  mecum  consilioram  omnium 
"  societate,  alienissimo  reipublics  tempore  extinc- 
"  tUB.et  auctoritati«,etprudenti8e  suae,  triste  nobis 
"  desiderium  reliqnerat."  And  without  doubt, 
it  was  in  a  conjuncture  of  time,  when  the  death  of 
every  honest  and  discreet  person  was  a  venr  sen- 
sible and  terrible  loss  in  tlw  judgment  of  all  good 
men. 

After  the  unhappy  death  of  the  lord  Falkland, 
the  king  much  desured  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  should  be  secretary  of  state  in  his 
place ;  which  the  queen  did  not  oppose,  though 
she  rather  wished  tnat  the  lord  Digoy  might  have 
it ;  who  had  so  much  kindness  and  friendship  for 
the  chancellor,  (which  was  at  that  time,  and  loi^ 
after,  as  uncere  as  could  receive  hsrbour  in  fais 
breast,)  that  he  professed,  he  would  not  have  it, 
if  the  other  would  receive  it :  but  the  chanc^or 
gratified  his  civili^,  and  refused  the  office  the 
second  time,  as  he  tudonce  before.  And  he  had 
so  much  more  reason  now,  by  the  coming  of  a 
very  specious  embassy  from  France,  in  the  per- 
son 01  the  count  of  Harcourt,  who  was  alr^dy 
arrived  in  London;  in  which  the  chancelk^  knew 
his  own  want  of  ability  to  act  that  part  the  office 
of  secretary  would  have  obliged  him  to ;  and  for 
which,  as  ^  as  the  perfection  of  the  French 
tongui  could  qualify  him,  the  lord  Digby  was 
very  proper ;  and  so  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state ;  professing  to  every  body,  that,  as  he  had 
the  office  by  the  chancellor's  rdFosal  of  it,  so  he 
would  wholly  advise  with  him  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  it,  which  he  alwi^  did;  and  the  confi- 
dence and  frimdship  between  them  was  mntnal, 
and  very  notorious,  until  that  lord  chuiged  hia 
religion.  And  he  was  no  sooner  admitted  and 
sworn  secretary  of  state,  and  privy  couiudlor, 
and  consequently  made  of  the  junto,  which  the 
king  at  that  time  created,  consisting  of  the  duke 
of  Nchmond,  the  lord  Cottington,  the  two  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  sir  John  Colepepper,  but  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  hkewise  added ; 
to  the  trouble,  at  least  the  surprise,  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls ;  who  could  hare  been  contented  that  he 
should  have  been  excluded  from  that  near  trust, 
where  all  matters  were  to  be  consulted  before  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  council-board.  And 
this  committee  was  ^pointed  to  treat  with  the 
count  of  Harcourt ;  wnom  the  lung  bdieved  to 
be  sent  from  F^wwe,  to  demand  any  thing  from 
the  parliament  in  that  Ung's  name,  as  his  majesty 
should  direct ;  and  tiwrefine  they  were  i^ipomtea 
to  conuder  mQ  what  he  shouU  be  ifiraeted  to 
propose. 

But  the  ambassador  no  sooner  came  to  the 
town  in  great  state  and  lustre,  but  he  qiuckly 
saved  them  any  further  labour,  by  declaring,  that 
he  would  treat  with  nobody  but  the  king  himself ; 
his  bttdnees  bong  only  to  serve  the  king,  mth- 
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veference  to  the  differences  between  his  majesty  { 
and  the  parliament ;  and  pretended,  that,  in  his  | 
short  stay  at  London,  be  had  ah'eadv  discovered  , 
that  bis  majesty,  was  betrayed;  and  that  his  most , 
■ecrrt  coiiiuelawere£8covered:  and  so  therewas  | 
nercr  any  cwnmunication  between  lum  and  the  ' 
lew's  council ;  but  all  matters  were  transacted 
witnthe  king  himself,  and  queen,  and  lord  Jermyn» 
who  was  not  of  the  council,  and  the  lord  Di^by; 
the  queen  promising  herself  very  much  from  his 
n^ociation;  the  ambassador  being  then  of  great 
reputation,  having  been  general  of  the  French 
army  in  two  ur  three  great  actions,  in  which  his 
success  had  been  very  notable ;  and  the  queen 
looked  upon  him  as  a  person  particularly  devoted 
to  her  service ;  and  being  of  the  house  of  Lorxain, 
(the  younger  son  of  the  duke  d'Elboeuf,)  he  was 
not  without  some  alliance  to  the  king :  and  so  he 
returned  to  London  with  such  instructions  and 
advice  as  they  thought  fit  to  intrust  him  with, 
which  were  too  particular ;  and  mth  the  privity 
onW  td  the  two  other  persons  mentioned  before. 

it  quickly  appeared  after,  that  he  was  not 
sent  with  any  purpose  to  do  the  king  service;  but 
that  cardinal  Mazarin  (who  was  newly  entered 
u^on  the  ministry,  after  the  death  of  cardinal 
Richelieu)  might  take  such  a  view  of  the  affairs  of 
England,  as  Uie  better  to  judge  what  be  was  to 
do;  and  that  an  accommodation  there  might  not 
break  his  measures,  with  reference  to  his  other 
designs ;  which  the  ambassador  was  easily  satisfied 
it  was  not  like  to  do.  And  so,  after  three  or  four 
months  spent  between  Oxford  and  London,  he 
returned  to  France ;  leaving  the  king's  afiairs  so 
much  worse  than  he  found  them,  by  naving  com- 
municated  some  instructions  wluch  had  been 
({iven  him  at  Oxford,  with  ovmnuch  confidence, 
uid  which  less  disposed  some  persons  to  peace 
than  they  had  been  at  London. 

The  king  called  the  chancellor  one  day  to  him, 
and  told  him,  "  that  he  thought  there  was  too 
"  much  honour  done  to  those  rebels  Eit  Westmin- 
"  Bter  in  all  his  declarations,  by  bis  mentioning 
"  them  as  part  of  the  parhament ;  which  as  long 
"  as  they  should  be  thought  to  be,  they  would 
"  have  more  authority,  by  thrar  continuing  their 
*'  sitting  in  the  place  whither  they  were  first 
"  called,  than  all  the  other  members,  though  so 
"  much  more  numerous,  would  have,  when  they 
"  should  be  convened  any  where  else ;  (there 
"  being  a  thought  of  convening  them  to  Oxford :) 
"  therefore  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  nbt 
"  positively  dedaia  them  to  be  diuolved;  and  so 
*'  Carbid  them  to  sit  or  meet  any  more  there." 
He  md, "  that  he  knew  leanud  men  of  an  opinion, 
**  that  that  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment  was  void  from  the  beginning ;  and  that  it 
"  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  bar  himself 
"  from  the  power  of  dissolving  it ;  which  is  to  be 
"  deprived  of  an  essential  part  of  his  sovereignty : 
"  but  if  the  act  were  good  and  valid  in  law,  they 
"  bad  dissolved  themselves  by  their  force,  in 
"  driving  so  many  members,  and  even  his  ma- 
"  jesty  himself,  who  was  their  head,  from  the  par- 
"  liament ;  and  had  forfeited  their  right  of  sitting 
"  there,  and  all  that  the  act  had  given  them,  by 
"their  treason  and  rebellion;  wnich  the  very 
"  bong  a  parliament  could  not  support :  and 

therefore  he  wished,  that  a  proclamation  might 
"  be  prepared,  to  decUre  them  actually  dissolved ; 
**  and  expressly  forbidding  than  to  meet,  or  any 


"  body  to  own  them,  or  submit  to  thran  as  a  par- 
"  liament." 

The  chancellor  told  him,  that  "  he  perceived  by 
"  his  majeaty'B  discourse,  thid  he  liad  very  mucn 
"  con^ered  the  argument,  and  was  well  prepwed 

in  it ;  which  for  nis  part  he  was  not.  But  he 
"  besought  him  to  ttmkk  it  worth  a  very  strict 
"  reflection ;  and  to  hear  the  opnion  of  learned 
"  men  before  he  resolved  upon  it.  That  it  was  of 
"  a  very  nice  and  delicate  nature,  [at]  which  not 
"  only  the  people  in  general,  but  those  of  his  own 
"  party,  and  even  of  his  council,  would  take  more 
"  umbrage,  than  upon  any  one  particular  that  had 
"  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  That 
"  he  could  not  imagine  that  his  forbidding  them 
"  to  meet  any  more  at  Westminster  would  make 
"  one  man  the  less  to  meet  there ;  but  he  might 
"  forbid  them  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as 
"  might  bring  more  to  them :  and  that  they  who 
**  had  severw  themselves  from  them,  upon  the 
"gmlt  of  their  actions,  might  return  and  be 
"  reconciled  to  them,  upon  tludr  unity  of  opinion. 
"  Thai  it  bad  been  the  first  pomnul  rqiroach 
**  they  had  corrupted  the  peo{de  with  towards  his 
"  majesty,  that  he  intended  to  dissolve  this  par- 
"  liament,  notwithstanding  the  act  for  continuance 

thereof;  and  if  he  had  power  to  do  that,  he 
"  might  likewise,  by  the  same  power,  repeal  all 
"  the  other  acts  made  this  parliament,  whereof 
"  some  were  very  precious  to  the  people :  and  as 
"  his  majesty  had  always  disclaimed  any  such 
"  thought,  so  such  a  proclamation,  as  he  now 
"  mentioned,  would  confirm  all  the  fears  and 
"  jealousies  which  had  been  infused  into  them> 
"  and  would  trouble  many  of  his  own  true  sub- 
"jects. 

"  That  for  the  invalidity  of  the  act  from  the  be- 
"  ^nning.  he  was  in  his  own  o[»nion  incdined  to 
"  Hope  that  it  might  be  originally  void,  for  the 
"  reasons  and  grounds  his  majesty  had  meidion- 
"  ed ;  and  that  the  parliament  itsfuf,  if  this  rebel- 
"  Hon  was  suppressed,  might  be  of  the  same 
"  judgment,  and  declue  it  accordingly ;  which 
"  would  enable  him  quickly  to  dissolve  it.  But 
"  till  then,  he  thought  all  the  judges  together, 
"  even  those  who  were  in  his  own  quarters,  and 
"  of  unquestionable  affection  to  his  majesty,  would 
"  not  declare  any  such  invalidity ;  and  much 
"  Jess,  tliat  any  private  man,  how  learned  soever, 
"  would  avow  that  judgment :  in  which  bis  ma- 
"  jesty  might  easily  satisfy  himself,  having  so 
"  many  of  ttie  judges,  and  many  other  exc^lent 
"  men  of  the  robe  t^  at  OxGord.  For  their 
"  having  dissolved  themselves,  or  fbrfdted  thdr 
"  right  of  sitting  there,  by  thdr  treason  and  re- 
"  bdlion,"  he  said,  '*  he  could  less  understand  it 
"  than  the  other  argument  of  invali^ty;  for  that 
"  the  treason  and  rebellion  could  only  concern 
"  and  be  penal  to  the  persons  who  committed 
"  them:  it  was  possible  many  might  sit  there,  he 
"  was  sure  many  had  a  right  to  sit  there,  who  had 
"  always  opposed  every  illegal,  and  every  rebelUous 

act;  and  therefore  the  faults  of  the  others  could 
"  never  forfeit  any  right  of  theirs,  who  had  com< 
"  mitted  no  fault :  and,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
"  concluded  as  he  had  begun,  that  his  majesty 
"  would  very  Uiroughly  consult  it,  before  he  did 
"  so  much  as  incline  in  his  own  wishes." 

His  majesty  said,  he  bad  nuken  more  reason 
against  it,  tliui  he  had  thoiunt  could  have  been 
aUeged :  however,  he  bade  mm  confer  with  his 
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attorney  general,  who,  he  beli«Ted>  was  of  mother 
opiaion.  The  chancellor  moved  his  majeatr,  that 
since  the  ground  of  what  should  be  resolved  on  in 
this  point  must  be  expressed  in  the  proclamation, 
the  attorney  might  put  his  own  conceptions  in 
writing,  and  then  his  majesty  would  the  better 
judge  of  them.  The  king  said,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  him,  and  he  had  proposed  it  to  him,  but 
he  had  decUned  it,  and  commended  the  pen  his 
majesty  had  used  to  employ,  as  very  clear  and 
significant  i  and  sud,  if  he  had  an  hour's  confer- 
ence with  that  person,  the  busings  would  be 
done.  Whereupon  the  chanc^or  went  inmie- 
diately  to  his  loa^png,  chooung  rather  to  use  that 
civility  towards  lum,  than  to  send  for  him ;  who 
did  not  lore  him  so  well  as  he  had  done  before  he 
was  his  superior  officer. 

AAer  a  long  conference  together,  and  many  cir- 
cumlocutions, (which  was  his  natural  way  of  dis- 
course,) and  asking  (questions,  Whjr  not  this? 
and,  Why  not  that  ?  without  expressing  his  own 
opinion ;  at  last  he  confessed,  that  there  must  he 
no  attempt  to  dissolve  themf  "  though  it  might 
"  he  even  that  might  be  lawful  in  many  respects," 
bnt  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  dedan  the  force 
which  had  been,  and  still  was  upon  them,  that 
rendered  them  not  free ;  and  ao  they  ought  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  parliament ;  and  that  they 
might  be  required  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time, 
tiU  all  the  members  might  with  safety  repair  to, 
and  sit  with  them :  in  all  which  the  other  agreed 
with  him,  and  so  they  parted ;  the  chancellor 
promising,  that,  against  the  next  morning,  he 
would  prepare  a  proclamation  agreeable  to  that, 
which  he  tnought  to  be  their  joint  meaning ;  for 
he  did  not  observe  any  difference  to  be  between 
them.  The  next  morning  the  attorney  came  to 
his  lodging,  where  he  found  the  draught  pre- 
pared ;  which,  as  soon  as  be  had  read,  he  said 
did  in  no  degree  express  or  comprehend  the  sense 
that  had  Imm  ureed  between  them :  and  there- 
upon he  entereoagain  into  the  same  discourse  he 
Md  made  hefim,  and  more  perplexed  than  be- 
fore; being  most  offended  with  the  preamble, 
wherdn  it  was  declared,  that  the  king  neither 
could  or  intended  to  brefdc  the  parliament :  which 
was  so  contrary  to  what  he  had  infaeed  into  the 
king,  and  which  the  chancellor  thought  most 
necessary,  to  contradict  that  reproach  which  na- 
turally would  be  cast  upon  his  majesty.  In  the 
end,  when  he  had  wearied  himself  with  the  debate, 
tbe^  came  both  again  to  mean  the  same  thing ; 
which  was  no  other  than  was  agreed  before, 
though,  as  the  attorney  said,  it  was  not  expressed 
in  the  draught  before  them :  whereupon  it  was 
agreed  between  them,  that,  against  the  next 
mcHiung,  either  of  thran  should  make  a  draught 
apart;  and  then,  when  they  came  together,  it 
would  eanly  be  adjusted. 

But  the  next  morning  they  were  as  &r  asunder 
as  before,  and  the  attorney  had  prepared  no  paper, 
and  said,  it  needed  not,  the  difference  being  very 
small,  and  would  be  rectified  with  changing  or 
leaving  out  a  word  or  two  ;  which  the  chancellor 
desired  him  to  do,  and  to  leave  out  or  put  in 
what  he  pleased :  which  when  he  went  about 
to  do,  twenty  other  tlungs  occurred  to  him ;  and 
so  he  entered  upon  new  discourses,  without  con- 
cluding an^  thing;  and  every  day  entertained 
the  king  with  an  account,  as  if  all  were  agreed ; 
bnt  upon  conference  wiUi  the  chancellor,  hia  ma- 


jesty wondered  at  the  dday,  and  told  him,  h« 
wondered  at  it,  for  the  attorney  spake  still  as 
clearly  to  him  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to 
do,  and  therefore  the  putting  it  in  writiiig  could 
not  be  hard.  The  other  answered  him,  that  it 
would  never  be  done  any  other  way,  than  that 
which  he  had  first  proposed  to  bira ;  and  there- 
fore besought  his  majesty,  that  he  would  oblige 
the  attorney  to  pat  bis  own  conceptions,  which 
he  made  so  clear  to  him,  into  writiiu;  and  then, 
his  majesty  having  likewise  what  the  chanceiDor 
prepared  in  his  hands,  be  would  easily  conclude 
which  should  stand ;  and  .othennse  there  would 
never  be  any  conclusion. 

About  two  days  after,  the  chancellor  came  into 
the  garden  where  the  king  was  walking;  and 
calling  him  shortly  to  him,  in  some  disorder,  his 
majesty  told  him,  "  he  was  never  in  that  amaze- 
"  ment  in  his  life ;  that  he  had  at  last,  not  with- 
"  out  a  very  positive  command,  obliged  the  attor- 
"  ney  to  bring  him  such  a  draught  in  writing, 
"  as  was  agreeable  to  his  own  sense;  and  that 
"  he  had  now  done  it;  but  in  such  a  manner, 
"  that  he  no  more  understood  what  the  meamng 
"  of  it  was,  than  if  it  were  in  Welch,  whkE 
"was  the  language  of  the  attorney's  country; 
"  onlv,"  he  said,  "  he  was  very  sure  tt  contuned 
"  nothing  of  the  sense  he  had  ever  expressed  to 
"  him  :"  and  so  bade  him  follow  him  into  a  Uttle 
room  at  the  end  of  the  garden ;  where,  as  soon 
as  he  was  entered,  he  shut  ^e  door,  because 
there  were  many  people  in  the  garden ;  and  then 
pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  bade  him 
read  it;  which  when  he  had  done,  it  being  all 
in  the  attomev'a  own  hand,  he  sfud,  "  it  deserved 
"  wonder  indeed;"  and  it  was  so  rough,  per- 

Elexed,  and  insignificant,  that  no  man  coiud  judge 
y  it,  or  out  of  it,  what  the  writer  proposed  to 
himself.  And  it  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  the  king,  (who  bad  before  thought  lum  ■ 
man  of  a  master  resson,  and  that  no  man  had  so 
dear  notions,]  that  be  never  after  bad  any  esteem 
of  him. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  a  man  very  unlike  any 
other  man ;  of  a  very  good  natural  wit,  improved 
by  conversation  with  kamed  men,  but  not  at  all 
by  study  and  industry :  and  then  his  conversation 
was  most  with  men,  though  much  superior  to 
him  in  parts,  who  rather  admired  than  informed 
him ;  of  which  his  nature  (being  the  proudest 
man  living)  made  him  not  capable,  because  not 
desirous.  His  greatest  &eulty  was,  and  in  which 
he  was  a  master,  to  make  difficult  matters  more 
intricate  and  perplexed ;  and  very  easy  things  to 
seem  more  hard  than  they  were.  The  king  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  subject  of  that  proclama- 
tion at  the  council;  where  that  draught  the  chan- 
cellor had  pronded  was  agreed  to;  and  die  at- 
torney seemed  to  be  satisfied  in  i^  and  was  content 
to  have  it  beUered  that  it  bed  beoi  consulted  with 
him ;  though  he  never  forgave  the  chancdlor  for 
exposing  him  in  that  manner ;  by  which  be  found 
he  had  lost  much  ground. 

After  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  most  of  the  com- 
missioners had  given  so  good  a  testimony  of  the 
chancellor's  diligence  and  industry,  that  the  king, 
shortly  after  his  return,  very  graciously  took  notice 
of  it  to  him ;  and,  above  all,  of  hia  affection  to  the 
church,  of  which, be  said.  Dr.  Steward  had  so  fully 
informed  him,  that  he  looked  u[>on  him  as  one  of 
^e  few  who  was  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  particular : 
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at  which>  be  nid,  lunuelf  was  not  at  all  aurprued, 
faaTing  long  known  his  affectiott  and  jnd^ent  in 
that  pfnnt ;  bnt  confewed  he  was  amprued  with 

the  caniaf^  of  some  othera,  from  whom  be  had 
expected  another  kind  of  behaviour  in  matters  of 
the  chnrdi;  and  named  sir  Orlando  Brid^an, 
upon  whom,  he  said,  be  bad  always  looked,  lieing 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  as  so  firm,  that  he  cauld  not 
be  shaken;  and  therefore  he  wa«3  the  more  amazed, 
to  hear  what  condescensions  he  had  been  willing 
to  have  made,  in  what  concerned  religion :  and 

Eressed  the  chancellor  to  answer  some  questions 
e  Sii^d  him  about  that  transaction :  to  the  par- 
ticulars whereof  he  excused  himself  from  answer- 
ing, by  the  protestation  they  had  all  taken  before 
the  treaty,  with  his  majesty's  approbation:  though 
indeed  lumself  had  been  very  much  surprised  with 
the  first  £scovery  of  that  temper  in  oiat  gentk- 
man,  which  he  had  never  belbre  auspeeted :  and 
ever  aAer  said,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
"  parts,  and  honestly  inclined ;  and  would  choose 
"  much  rather  to  do  well  than  ill ;  but  if  it  were 
**  not  safe  for  him  to  be  steady  in  those  resolu- 
"  turns,  he  was  so  much  given  to  find  out  expe- 
'**  i^ents  to  satisfy  unreasonable  men,  that  he 
would  at  last  he  drawn  to  yield  to  any  Uiing 
"  he  should  be  powerfully  pressed  to  do.** 

[The  king  at  that  time  having  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate the  prince  bis  son  from  himsetf,  by  sending  him 
into  the  west,]  the  chancellor  bad  a  great  desire  to 
excuse  himseu  from  attending  upon  the  prince  in 
that  journey;  and  represented  to  bis  majesty,  that 
lus  office  made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  be  near 
bis  mqesty*B  person ;  and  therefore  renewed  his 
nut  again  to  bun,  that  his  service  nught  be  spared 
in  that  employment^  which  he  was  the  leas  in- 
clined to,  because  he  had  discovraed,  tiiat  neither 
the  duke  of  lUchmond  or  the  earl  of  Southampton 
did  intend  to  wait  upon  bis  highness  in  that  ex- 
pedition :  but  the  king  told  bim  positively,  and 
with  some  wumth,  that  if  he  would  not  go,  be 
would  not  send  his  son :  whereupon  he  submitted 
to  do  any  thing  which  fais  najufy  should  judge 
fit  for  lus  service. 

Hie  chauceHor  speaking  one  day  with  t^e  duke 
of  Kchmond,  who  was  exceedingly  kind  to  him, 
of  the  ill  state     the  king's  anairs,  and  of  the 

Erince's  journey  into  the  west;  the  duke  asked 
im,  whether  he  wae  well  resolved  to  carry  the 

Since  into  France,  when  he  should  be  required, 
e  answered,  tliat  there  had  hem  no  such  thing 
mentioned  to  him,  nor  could  he  ever  be  made 
instrumental  ia  it,  but  in  one  case,  which  was,  to 
prevent  his  fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  in  that  case,  he  did  believe  every 
honest  man  would  rather  advise  his  going  any 
whither,  than  to  be  taken  by  them :  yet  even  in 
that  case,  he  should  prefer  many  places  before 
France.  The  duke  wished  he  might  stay  till  then, 
implying,  that  he  doubted  it  was  the  present  de- 
sign ;  but  there  was  never  any  thing  discovered 
to  make  it  believed,  that  there  was  a  design  at 
that  time  formed  to  such  a  purpose :  yet  the  lord 
I^gby,  who  had  all  famiharity  and  confidence 
with  the  chancellor,  shortly  after  gave  bim  occa- 
non  to  apprehend  that  there  migra  even  then  be 
some  such  intention. 

After  a  long  discourse  of  the  great  satisfaction 
die  king  had  in  his  (the  chancellor's)  service,  and 
how  much  be  was  pleased  with  his  behaviour  in 
1§ie  treaty  at  Uxbridgcv  and  that  Iieb«d  not  a  greater 


confidence  in  any  man's  afiection  and  fideli^ ;  he 
said,  his  majesty  had  a  great  mind  to  confer  with 
him  upon  a  pcnntof  the  last  importance ;  but  that 
be  was  kept  from  it  by  an  raprehension  that  be  was 
of  a  ^erentjudgment  from  bis  majesty  in  that 
particular.  The  other  answered,  that  be  was  very 
sorry  that  the  king  was  reserved  for  such  a  rea* 
son ;  for  though  he  knew  the  chancellor  did  never 
pretend  to  think  one  thing  when  he  did  think 
another,  and  so  might  take  the  boldness'to  differ 
from  his  majesty  in  his  judgment  ;  yet  the  king 
could  not  believe  that  be  would  discover  the 
secret,  or  reiiiBe  to  do  any  thing  that  became  an 
honest  man,  upon  his  command,  though  he  did 
not  believe  it  counsellable.  Whereupon  he  en- 
tered upon  a  very  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  long ;  of  the  discontent  and 
murmur  of  the  court,  and  of  the  camp;  how  very 
difiictilt  a  thing  it  was  like  to  be,  to  raise  such 
an  army  as  wimld  be  fit  to  take  the  fidd;  and 
bow  much  more  unfit  it  wotdd  be  for  the  king  to 
su^  lumsdf  to  be  endoaed  in  any  garrison; 
which  he  must  be,  if  there  were  no  army  for  him 
to  be  in.  If  the  first  difficulty  should  be  mastered, 
and  an  army  made  ready  to  march,  there  could 
be  httle  doubt,  how  great  soever  their  distractions 
were  at  iModotk,  but  that  the  parliament  would 
be  able  to  send  another  more  numerous,  and 
much  better  supplied  than  the  king's  could  be ; 
and  then,  if  the  Kmg*8  army  was  beaten,  he  could 
have  no  hope  ever  to  raise  another,  his  quarters 
already  bdug  very  strait;  and  after  a  defeat,  the 
victonoos  army  would  find  no  opposition ;  nor 
was  there  any  garrison  that  could  oppose  them 
any  conmdenue  time ;  London  would  pour  out 
more  forces;  that  all  the  west  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  an  instant;  and  in  such  a  case  he  asked 
him,  whether  he  would  not  think  it  fit,  and  asust 
to  the  carrying  the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chancellor  told  bim,  he  would  delim'  his 
opinion  freely  to  him,  and  was  willing  he  should 
let  the  king  know  it.  That  such  a  prospect  as  he 
had  supposed,  might  and  ought  to  be  prudentiy 
considered ;  but  that  it  must  be  with  great  secrecy, 
for  that  there  were  already,  to  his  knowledge, 
some  whispers  of  such  a  purpose;  and  that  it 
was  Uie  true  end  of  sending  tne  prince  into  the 
west ;  which,  if  it  should  be  beheved,  it  would 
never  be  in  their  power  to  execute,  though  the 
occasion  should  be  most  pressing :  therefore  de- 
sired tiiere  might  not  be  uie  least  iriiiqier  of  any 
contingency  that  might  make  it  fit.  For  the 
matter  itadf,  U  must  nerer  be  done  upon  any 
Buppoutionof  aneMssit^;  but  wboi  the  necessity 
should  be  real,  and  in  view,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
served and  executed  at  once ;  and  he  would  make 
no  scruple  of  carrying  him  rather  into  Turkey, 
than  suffering  him  to  De  made  a  prisoner  to  the 
parliament 

The  lord  Digby  replied,  that  though  the  king 
would  be  very  well  pleased  with  this  opiiuon  of 
his,  yet  be  would  not  he  surprised  with  it ;  since 
be  knew  his  affection  and  wisdom  to  be  such,  that 
in  such  an  extremity  be  could  not  but  have  that 
resolution  :  therefore  that  was  not  the  point  that 
the  king  doubted  he  would  differ  mth  him  in. 
Hien  he  continued  the  discourse,  that  be  hoped 
there  would  not  such  an  occasion  fall  out,  and 
that  the  divisions  at  London  would  yet  open  some 
door  for  a  good  peace  to  enter  at;  but  if  they 
should  unit^  and  should  send  out  a  strong  annjr^ 
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aad  Bkenise  appoint  the  Scots  to  march  towards 
them ;  hov  the  kiiif;^  vould  ^  between  two  Buch 
armies,  was  a  terrible  prospect:  and  then  the 
least  blow  would  ruse  so  general  a  constetoation, 
that  the  king  would  be  more  disquieted  by  his 
friendfl  and  servants,  than  by  the  enemy;  that 
his  coundl  was  so  conatituted,  that  they  would 
look  upon  the  prince's  leaving  the  kingdom,  as 
less  advisable  than  giving  himself  up  to  the  par- 
liament and  that  many  men  were  yet  so  weak  as 
to  believe,  that  the  beet  way  the  kuw  could  take 
for  his  security,  and  preaemtioa  of  ms  posterity, 
was  to  deliver  np  both  hmudf  and  all  his  childiMi 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament;  and  that  they 
would  then  ^ve  him  better  conditions  than  they 
had  ofiered  m  their  treaties,  having  it  then  in  their 
power  to  ke^  all  such  persona  from  him  as  they 
were  dissatisned  with. 

If  this  opinion  should  once  spread  itself,  as 
upon  any  signal  defeat  it  would  undoubtedly  do, 
it  must  be  expected,  that  the  council,  and  most  of 
the  lords,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  ruined 
for  th«r  loyalty,  out  of  their  natural  apprehension, 
would  imagine,  that  the  prince  b^ng  then  in  the 
west,  and  at  liberty  to  do  what  should  be  thought 
fit,  would  be  directed  by  the  king  to  transport 
himself  into  parts  beyond  the  sea ;  and  the  queen 
his  mother  being  thai  in  France,  most  probably 
duther;  wfaidi  vas  a  drciuiutaiice  that  would 
likewise  make  his  tnmi^ortation  more  unimsaUy 
odious.  So  that  optm  due  reflection  and  errooeons 
antmadvoraion,  the  king  would  be.  in  the  first 
unfortunate  conjuncture,  importimed  by  all  about 
him  to  send  for  the  prince ;  or  at  least  to  send 
such  orders  to  those  to  whose  care  he  was  in- 
trusted, that  they  should  not  presume  to  trans- 
port him  beyond  the  seas,  in  what  exigent  soever. 
Xf  oet  men  would  beUeve,  that  ihey  should  merit 
of  the  parliament  by  this  advice,  and  would  pro- 
secute It  with  the  more  earnestness  and  importu- 
nity ;  whilst  those  few  who  discerned  the  mischief 
and  ruin  that  must  flow  from  it,  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  deliver  their  opinions  in  public,  for 
fear  of  being  accused  of  the  counsel ;  and  by  this 
means  the  lung  might  be  so  wearied  and  tired  with 
importunity,  that,  against  his  judgment,  he  might 
be  prevailed  wiUi  to  sign  such  a  direction  and 
order  as  is  before  mentioned ;  though  his  majesty 
was  clearly  satisfied  in  his  understuidiog,  that  if 
both  himself  and  the  prince  were  in  their  hands 
together,  the  best  that  could  ha^^n  would  be 
murdering  him  and  crowning  his  son ;  whereas 
if  his  son  were  at  liberty,  and  out  of  tbdr  reach, 
they  would  get  nothing  by  his  death,  and  conse- 
quently wotud  not  attempt  it. 

This,  he  sud,  was  the  fotal  conjuncture  the 
king  apprehended;  and  he  then  asked  the  chan- 
cellor, what  he  would  do.  To  which  he  anewoed, 
without  pausing,  that  he  hoped  the  king  had  made 
up  a  firm  resolution  never  to  depart  from  his  own 
vutue,  upon  which  his  fate  depended;  and  that 
if  he  forsook  himself,  he  had  no  reason  to  depend 
upon  the  constancy  <^  any  other  man,  who  had 
nothing  to  support  diat  nmfldence  but  tiie  om- 
Kienceof  doing  what  was  fast:  that  no  man  could 
doubt  the  lawralness  of  oneying  him,  in  carrying 
the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  wiAA.  his  bung 
taken  by  the  rebels ;  and  he  was  not  only  ready 
to  obey  in  that  case,  but  would  confidently  advise 
h,  as  a  thiiw  injpolkiy  and  prudence  lucessary  to 
be  done.  But  u  the  king,  bung  at  tiboty,  and 


with  his  own  counsellors  and  servants,  should 
under  his  hand  forbid  the  prince  to  transport  him- 
self, and  forbid  all  about  him  to  suffer  it  to  be 
done,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  disobeying  that 
express  command;  though  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  receive  it.  He  wished  the  king  would 
speak  with  him  of  it,  that  he  might  take  we  bold- 
ness to  conjure  him  never  to  put  an  honest  and  a 
faithful  servant  to  that  unjust  strait,  to  do  any 
thing  expressly  contrary  to  ois  plun  and  poutive 
command^  upon  pretence  of  knowing  his  secret 
pleasure;  which  is  exposing  him  to  public  justice 
and  reproach,  which  can  never  be  wiped  out  by 
the  conscience  of  the  other;  and  that  the  artifice 
was  not  worthy  the  royal  breast  of  a  great  mon- 
arch. This,  he  said,  was  still  upon  the  snppou- 
tion  of  the  king's  liberty;  but  if  he  were  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  ms  enemies,  (though  Uiat 
should  not  shake  his  resolution,  or  nuike  hun  say 
things  he  doth  not  intend,  upon  imagination  that 
others  will  know  his  meaning,)  the  case  would  be 
different;  and  honest  men  would  pursue  former 
resolutions,  though  they  should  be  countermand- 
ed, accordhig  to  circumstances. 

'Ilie  conference  ended;  and  was  never  afUr  re- 
sumed :  nor  did  the  king  ever,  in  the  least  degree, 
enter  upon  the  argument  wiUi  the  chancellor, 
though  he  had  many  priv^  confornitxa  with  him 
upon  all  that  occurred  to  him,  with  reference  to 
wW  the  prince  should  do  in  the  waat;  and  of  all 
the  melancholic  contingendea  which  nught  &U 
ont  in  his  own  fortune.  And  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  his  majesty  had  a  much  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  chancellor  than  in  the  other,  whose 
judgment  he  had  no  reverence  for ;  and  this  made 
the  chancellor  afterwards  believe,  that  all  the  other 
discourse  from  the  lord  Digby  proceeded  rather 
from  some  communication  of  counsels  he  had 
with  tiie  queen,  than  any  directions  from  the 
king.  And  he  did  upon  concurrent  circumstances 
ever  think,  that  the  ^ueen  did,  from  the  first 
minute  of  the  separation  of  the  prince  from  the 
king,  intend  to  draw  his  highness  into  France, 
that  he  might  be  near  her,  and  under  her  tuititm, 
before  any  thing  in  the  decknsion  of  the  king'a 
fortune  required  it,  or  made  it  co unsellable ;  and 
thei^bre  had  appointed  the  ford  Digby,  her  crea- 
ture, who  she  knew  had  great  friendship  with  the 
chimcellor,  to  feel  his  pulae,  and  discover,  whether 
he  (in  whom  she  had  never  confidence)  might  be 
applicable  to  her  purposes.  But  he  oftoi  de- 
clared, that  the  king  himself  never  intimated  the 
least  thought  of  the  prince's  leaving  the  kingdom, 
till  after  the  battie  of  Naseby;  and  when  Fairfax 
was  marched  with  his  army  into  the  west,  and 
himself  was  in  despair  of  being  able  to  raise  an- 
other army ;  and  even  then,  when  he  signified  his 
pleasure  to  that  purpose,  he  left  the  time,  and  the 
manner,  and  the  place  to  them,  who  were  especi- 
ally trusted  by  him  about  the  prince;  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  particular  papers  which  are  preserved 
of  that  affair ;  suod  whnem  it  mU  likewise  ajqiear, 
that  his  majesty  recdved  infimte  satisfaction  and 
content  in  the  whole  management  id  that  affair, 
and  the  happy  and  aecura  transportation  of  the 
prince,  in  Uie  juat  and  pnmer  eeason,  and  ndira 
all  the  kingdom  was  right  ffaA  that  it  was  done. 

As  his  majesty  was  more  particularly  gnuaona 
to  the  chancellor  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  at 
Uzbridge;  so  there  was  no  day  passed  without 
lua  confoning  vitii  him  in  private  upon  his  moat 
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secret  coDiiderations  and  appreheneions,  before 
hiB  departure  with  the  prince  for  the  west.  One 
day  he  told  him,  he  was  verv  glad  of  what  the 
duke  of  Kchmond  had  done  uie  daybefwe;  and 
indeed  he  had  done  somewhat  tlie  day  before 
which  very  much  surprised  the  chancdlor.  When 
his  m^es^  arose  from  council,  the  duke  of  Ridi- 
mond  whispered  somewhat  priTately  to  him,  upon 
which  the  king  went  into  his  bedchamber ;  and 
the  duke  called  the  chancellor,  and  told  him,  the 
king  would  speak  with  him,  and  bo  took  him  by 
the  nand,  and  led  him  into  the  bedchamber;  the 
{uivil^e  and  dignity  of  which  room  was  then  so 
punct^lly  preserred,  that  the  king  very  rarely 
called  any  privy  counsellor  to  comer  with  him 
there,  who  was  not  of  the  bedchamber  t  which 
mdntained  a  just  reverence  to  the  place,  and  an 
esteem  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  attend  there. 

As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  before  he 
said  any  thing  to  the  king,  who  was  there  alone, 
Utt  duke  spake  to  the  cnanedlor,  and  tM  hiEo, 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his  diitdhood 
by  the  crown,  and  had  always  paid  it  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  child ;  that  as  he  had  taken  a  wife  with 
the  approbation  and  advice  of  the  crown,  so  he 
had  never  made  a  friendship,  which  he  took  to  be 
a  kind  of  marriage,  without  the  king's  privitv  and 
particular  approbation ;  that  he  had  long  oad  a 
Idndness  for  him,  but  had  taken  time  to  know 
him  well,  which  he  thought  he  now  did ;  and 
therefore  had  asked  hia  maieety^B  consent,  that  he 
might  make  a  friendship  with  him ;  and  then  said 
to  the  kin^,  "  Sir,  have  I  not  your  approbation  to 
•*this  conjunction?"  to  which  hie  majesty  said, 
"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  ana  I  will 
"  pass  mr  word  to  you  for  the  chancellor,  that 
"  you  wiU  not  repent  it with  many  gracious 
expresrions  to  them  both :  and  so  the  duke  led 
him  out  of  the  room  again,  saying,  *'  Now,  Mr. 
**  Chancellor,  it  is  in  your  power  to  deceive  me." 
And  to  this  it  was,  tnat  his  majesty's  discourse 
related  the  next  day,  when  he  told  him  he  was 

glad  of  what  had  passed,  &c.  and  said,  he  hoped 
e  woold  g^ve  him  good  counsel ;  for  he  had  not 
of  late  lived  towards  him  in  the  manner  he  was 
used  to  do ;  that  he  knew  well  the  duke  was  a 
Tery  honest  and  worthy  man,  and  had  all  the 
kindness,  as  well  as  duty  for  his  majesty ;  but  that 
he  was  grown  sullen,  or  discontented,  and  had 
not  the  same  countenance  he  used  to  have ;  for 
winch  he  could  imagine  no  other  reason,  but  that 
his  man  Webb  gave  him  Ul  counsel :  he  said,  he 
was  well  contented  that  be  should  take  notice, 
that  bis  majesty  was  notwell  satisfied;  and  asked 
him  suddenly,  when  the  duke  was  at  Oriel  coll^ 
with  them ;  (Oriel  collwe  was  the  lodging  of  the 
lord  treasurer,  where  that  committee  for  secret 
affairs,  of  which  the  duke  was  one,  used  to  meet.) 
The  chancellor  answered,  that  indeed  the  duke 
had  not  been  there  lately,  which  he  thought  had 
proceeded  from  his  attendance  upon  his  majesty, 
or  some  other  necessary  divertisement.  The  king 
sud,  it  proceeded  not  from  thence ;  and  that  he 
might  take  occasion  from  his  absence  irom  thence, 
to  let  himself  into  that  discourse,  and  afterwards 
proceed  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  duke  was  a  person  of  a  very  good  under- 
stanifoig;  and  of  so  great  perfection  and  punctu- 
afity  in  all  matters  ofhonesty  and  honour,  that  he 
was  infinitely  superior  to  any  kmd  of  temptation. 
He  had  all  the  wanndi  and  paisiona  of-  a  subject. 


and  a  servant,  and  a  friend  for  the  king,  and  for 
his  person;  hut  he  was  then  a  man  of  a  big)i 
spirit,  and  valued  his  very  fidelity  at  die  rate  it 
waswoTth;  andnottheksSffbrtlutithadahiiost 
stood  sii^le  for  some  time.  Hw  chancellor  wu 
Tery  sorry  for  this  discovery  ;  and  chose  to  wait 
uptm  the  dtdte  the  same  day,  near  the  hour  when 
the  meeting  used  to  beat  Oriel  college:  andwhcn 
he  had  spent  a  short  time  with  him,  he  said,  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  go  to  Oriel  college,  and 
askM  his  grace,  whether  he  would  please  to  go 
thither ;  for  which  he  making  some  excuse,  the 
other  pressed  him  with  some  earnestness,  and 
said,  it  was  observed  tiiat  he  had  a  good  time  de- 
dined  that  meeting,  and  if  he  should  not  now  go 
thither,  he  should  be  doubtAil  there  was  some 
reason  for  it. 

The  duke  replied,  that  he  had  indeed  been  ab- 
sent from  thence  for  aome  time,  and  that  he  would 
deal  deariy  with  him  as  his  Mend,  but  denied  it 
should  not  be  known;  that  bewas  resolved  to  be 
there  no  more.  Then  comjdained,  that  the  lung 
was  not  kind  to  him ;  at  least,  had  not  that  con- 
fidence in  bim  which  he  had  used  to  have :  and 
then  spake  of  many  particulars  loosely ;  and  espe- 
cially, that  before  the  treaty,  he  hacf  advised  the 
king  to  use  all  the  means  he  could  to  draw  them 
to  a  treaty,  for  many  advantages  which  were  like 
to  be  gotten  by  it;  and  to  that  purpose  produced 
a  letter  that  he  had  newly  received  m>m  the 
countess  of  Carlisle,  and  read  it  to  his  majesty,  who 
then  seemed  not  to  be  moved  widi  the  contents ; 
but  afterwards,  in  several  discourses,  reflected 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  he  were  jealcme 
that  the  duke  held  too  much  cm-respondence  with 
(hat  people:  which  he  looked  upon  aa  such  a 
point  of  diffidence,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  fiv 
him  to  be  present  where  the  secret  part  of  his 
affidrs  was  transacted ;  and  so  he  had  and  would 
forbear  to  meet  in  that  place,  till  hia  majesty 
should  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  him :  yet  he 
concealed  the  troubleof  mind  which  he  sustained; 
and  wished  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it. 

The  chancellor  told  him,  it  was  too  late  for  that 
caution ;  that  the  lords  themselves  could  not  but 
observe  his  long  absence,  who  before  used  to  be 
the  most  punctual;  and  confessed  to  him,  that 
the  king  himself  hsid  spoken  to  him  of  it  with  a 
sense  c?  wonder  and  dislike;  wluch,  he  said,  he 
was  to  blame  himself  for ;  smce  the  honour  he 
had  done  him  to  the  Idng,  had  likewise  diqioBed 
his  majesty  to  trust  him  so  fu,  as  to  express  some- 
dissatisfiwtionhehadia  hie  gntee*e  late  caniagfr 
and  behavioiir.  The  duke  seoned  not  displeased 
irith  the  MKmnunicatioD,  hut  thereupon  entered 
hito  a  fuller  and  warmer  £seourse  than  before; 
how  much  the  kii^;  had  withdrawn  his  confidence 
from  him,  and  trusted  others  much  more  than 
him.  In  sum,  it  was  easy  to  diKem,  that  the 
thing  that  troubled  him  was  the  power  and  credit 
that  John  Ashbumham  had  with  the  king ;  which 
bis  vanity  made  him  own  to  that  de^reev  that  he 
was  not  content  to  enioy  the  benefit  of  it,  except 
he  made  it  public,  ana  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
all  men ;  which  could  not  but  reflect  upon  his 
honour:  and  when  the  chancellor  seemed  to  think 
it  impossible,  that  himsedf  could  beUeve  that  the 
king  could  prefer  a  man  of  Mr.  Ashbimiham's 
talent  before  hia  grace,  he  proceeded  with  many 
instances,  and  insisted  wUh  most  indignation 
upon  one. 
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Hut  about  a  jtat  before,  nr  John  Lucas,  who 
was  well  known  to  his  grace,  having  met  him 
abroad  in  his  travels,  and  ever  after  paid  a  parti- 
cular respect  to  him,  had  applied  Itself  to  him, 
and  desired  hia  ferour ;  that  when  there  should 
be  any  opportunity  offered,  he  would  recommend 
him  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  not  unknown : 
that  bis  affection  to  his  majesty's  service  was  no- 
torions  enouffh,  and  that  his  sufferings  were  so 
tikewise,  his  hoiise  being  the  first  that  was  plun- 
dered in  the  begimmig  of  the  war ;  bywhich,the 
jtoes  he  sustained  in  fumitttre,  plate,  money,  and 
■tock,  was  very  connderablej  so  that  he  might 
modestly  hope,  that  when  his  majesty  scattered 
Ins  favours  uptm  otheriof  his  own  rank,  poor 
service  might  likewise  be  remen^Mred:  but  he 
had  seen  men  raised  to  dignities,  who  he  was  sure 
bad  net  the  advantage  over  him  in  their  suffer- 
ings, whatever  they  might  have  in  their  actings ; 
and  he  desired  no  more,  but  (since  it  was  too 
evident  that  his  majesty's  wants  were  great,  and 
that  money  would  do  nim  some  service)  that  he 
might  receive  that  degree  of  honour  which  others 
had,  and  he  would  make  such  a  present  to  him  as 
should  manifest  his  gratitude;  and  he  des^«d  to 
owe  the  obligation  to  hia  grace,  and  to  recave  it 
only  by  his  mediation. 

He  aaid,  he  had  moved  this  matter,  with  the 
relation  of  aU  the  circumstances,  to  bis  majesty, 
who  spake  very  gracioualy  of  the  gentleman,  as  a 
person  meiit,  but  8814,116  was  resolved  to  make 
no  more  lords ;  which  he  received  as  a  very  good 
answer,  and  looked  upon  as  a  good  resohition, 
and  commraded  it;  desiring  only,  that  if  at  any 
time  hia  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  vary  from 
Uiat  resoluUon,  he  would  remember  his  proposi- 
tion, and  gratify  that  gentleman ;  which  ne  pro- 
mised to  do ;  and  with  all  which  he  acquainted 
the  person  concerned ;  thfaiking  it  could  not  but 
well  satisfy  bun.  But  he  told  him,  that  he  was 
sorry  that  ne  could  not  recrive  the  honour  by  his 
grace's  recommendation;  but  for  the  thing  itself, 
he  could  have  it  when  he  would;  and  shortly 
after  it  was  despatched  by  Mr.  Ashbumham :  he 
asked,  whether  this  vaa  not  preferring  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham  very  much  before  hun.  'Hie  chancellor 
told  hhn,  he  was  preferred  aa  the  b^ter  market 
man;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  believe  that  the 
king's  affection  swayed  bim  to  that  preierence, 
but  an  opinion  that  the  other  would  make  the 
better  bargain.  He  replied,  his  majeBty  was  de- 
ceived in  that,  for  he  had  told  him  what  the  other 
meant  to  mve,  without  the  least  thought  of  resent- 
ing any  thing  for  himself;  whereas  his  majesty 
had  now  received  live  hundred  pounds  less,  and 
Ins  market  man  had  gotten  so  much  for  his  pains.  , 

In  condusion,  he  prevailed  so  ba  with  him,  j 
that  they  went  that  afternoon  together  to  the 
committee  to  Oriel  college;  and  the  next  day  the 
chancellOT  spake  with  the  king  again,  and  told 
him,  that  the  duke  had  been  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  committer  where  many  things  had  been  con- 
sulted; and  that  he  found  whis  trouble  pro- 
ceeded firom  an  uprehensiiHi,  that  Us  majesty  bad 
withdrawn  bis  afiection  from  him ;  at  least,  that 
he,  the  duke,  had  not  the  same  credit  wiUi  lus 
majesty  which  he  had  formerly  had ;  and  that  the 
sense  and  fear  of  that,  could  not  but  make  an  im- 
pression upon  a  good  servant,  who  loved  his  mas- 
ter as  well  as  he  did.  His  majesty  said,  they  two 
ihould  not  live  as  well  blether  aa  they  had  done. 


as  long  aa  the  duke  krai  bis  man  Webb ;  who 
made  him  believe  that  the  king  was  wholly  go- 
verned by  Ashbumham,  and  cared  not  for  any  body 
else.  He  said,  nobody  who  knew  him  comd  be- 
lieve he  could  be  governed  by  Ashbumham ;  who, 
though  an  honest  man,  and  one  that  he  bdieved 
loved  him  well,  no  man  thoti^ht  was  of  an  under- 
standing superior  to  his  majesty;  and  enlarged 
himself  u[>on  this  argument  so  much,  that  he 
seemed  as  it  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  clear 
himself  itom  that  aspersion  or  imputation. 

It  is  a  ve^  great  misfortune  for  any  prince  to 
be  suspected  to  be  governed  br  any  man ;  for  as 
the  reproach  is  of  ul  otbeis  the  most  grievouB, 
80  tlwy  think  the  trusting  weak  nen»  who  are 
mnch  sbortofthmr  own  vigour  of  vdt  and  undep* 
-atanding,  is  a  sufficient  vindication  from  that 
calumny;  and  so,  before  they  are  aware  of 
thev  decline  wiser  men,  who  are  fit  to  advise  them, 
and  give  themselves  to  weaker,  upon  an  imagina- 
tion, that  nobody  will  ever  suspect  they  can  be 
governed  by  them.  In  fine,  he  found  the  work 
too  hard  for  bim ;  the  king  being  so  much  in-- 
censed  against  Webb,  that  ne  expected  the  duke 
shoiHd  turn  Um  away:  and  the  duke  himself 
looked  upon  the  king's  prejudice  as  infused  into 
him  by  Aahbumbam,  upon  particular  malice ; 
having  often  desired,  that  some  accuser  might 
charge  Webb,  and  he  be  heard  to  answer  for  him- 
self; wluch  the  Idnv  not  being  willing  to  admit, 
the  other  was  unwimng  to  dinmiss  a  servant,  hia- 
Bea«tary,iriio  had  senwd  him  long,  and  was  mjr 
usfriFiil  to  him ;  and  who  indeed  was  never  aut- 
pected  for  any  infiddityor  want  of  affection  to  bis 
master:  and  so  the  clianceUor,  to  his  great  trou- 
ble, was  not  able  to  remove  that  cloudiness  that 
remained  in  both  their  coimtenances;  which  never 
produced  the  least  ill  effect  in  the  view  or  observa>- 
tion  of  any ;  the  duke's  duty  b^ng  never  in  any 
degree  diminished;  and  the  king's  Idndness  to 
him  continiung  mth  many  gradoiu  endeocee  to 
his  death. 

The  last  conference  his  majesty  had  with  the 
chancellor  was  the  very  day  the  prince  began  hia 
journey  towards  the  west,  and  indeed  after  he  had 
received  his  blessing;  when  his  muesty  sent  for 
him  into  his  bedchamber,  and  repeated  some  tlungB 
ha  had  mentioned  before.  He  told  him,  "there 
**  had  been  many  things  which  had  troubled  him, 
'*  wi^  reforence  to  bos  son's  absence  from  him; 
"  for  all  which,  but  one,  he  had  satisfied  himsdf : 
"  the  one  was,  the  inconvenience  which  might 
"  arise  from  the  weakness  and  foll^  of  hia  go- 
"  vemor ;  against  which  be  had  provided,  as  weH 
"  as  he  cotud,  by  obliging  the  prince  to  follow 
"  the  advice  of  lus  conncU  in  all  things  ;  which 
"  he  was  well  assured  he  would  do ;  and  he  had 
"  given  them  as  much  authority  as  they  could 
"  wish  :  another  was,  that  there  was  one  servant 
"  about  the  prince,  who  he  thought  had  too  much 
"  credit  with  him,  which  was  JESliot;  who  he  did 
"  not  intend  should  be  with  him  in  the  joumev  ^ 
"  and  had  therefore  sent  bun  into  France  to  the 
"  queen,  witih  dkection  to  her  majesty,  to  keep 
"  him  there ;  and  if  he  should  return  wlulst  tner 
*'  prince  remuned  in  the  west,  that  he  should  be 
"  sent  to  his  majesty,  and  net  suffered  to  stay 
"  wi^  his  highness ;  and  that  was  all  the  care  hie 
"  could  take  in  those  two  particulars :  but  there  was 
"  a  third,  in  which  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
K  that  tronbled  hun  much  more  than  the  -other 
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"  two.*'  When  the  chancellor  seemed  fall  of  ex- 
pectalion  to  know  what  that  might  be,  the  king 
aaid,  "1  have  observed  of  late  some  kind  of  sharp- 
**  ness,upon  manyoccanons,  between  Colepepper 
"  and  you  ;  and  ttunigh  you  are  joined  with  other 
**  honest  men,  yet  my  great  confidence  is  upon 
"  you  two :  I  know  not  that  the  fault  is  in  you ; 
"  nay,  I  must  confess,  that  it  is  very  oftni  in  1 
"  him ;  but  let  it  be  where  it  will,  any  difference  ' 
"  and  onkindness  between  you  two  must  be  at 
"my  charge;  andlmusttell  yoti,  the  fear  I  have 
"  of  it  ^ves  me  much  trouble :  I  have  spoken 
"  very  pMnly  to  him  my  apprehension  in  this 
"  point,  withm  tins  hour ;  and  be  hath  made  as 
"  fur  promises  to  me  aa  I  can  wish ;  and  upon 
"  my  conscience  I  think  he  loves  you,  though  he 
"  may  sometimes  provoke  you  to  be  angty. 

The  king  here  making  a  pause,  die  dunceUtM*, 
ont  of  countenance,  said,  "  he  was  very  sorry  that 
"  he  had  ever  given  his  majesty  any  occasion  for 

such  an  apprehension,  but  very  glad  that  he 
"  had  vouchs^ed  to  inform  him  of  it ;  because  he 
**  believed  he  should  give  his  majesty  such  assur- 
"  ance  in  that  particular  as  would  fully  satisfy 
"  him :  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  he  had  a 
"  greatesteemof  thelord  Colepepper;  and  though 
"  he  might  have  at  some  times  passions  which 
"  were  inconvenient  he  was  so  confidoit  of  him- 
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self*  that  they  ahouhi  not  provoke  or  disturb 
"  him,  that  he  was  weU  content  that  his  majes^ 
"  should  condemn,  and  think  lum  in  the  fiiiut,  if 
"  any  tlung  should  fall  out,  of  prejudice  to  his 
"  service,  horn  a  difierence  between  them  two." 
With  which  his  majesty  appeared  abundantly  satis- 
fied and  pleased ;  and  embradng  him,  gave  him  hi* 
hand  to  tdse ;  and  he  immediately  went  to  horse, 
and  followed  the  prince:  and  this  was  the  last 
time  the  chancellor  ever  saw  that  gracious  and 
excellent  king. 

It  was  upon  the  fourth  of  March,  in  the  year 
1644,  that  the  prince  parted  from  the  king  his 
father.  He  lodged  that  night  at  Farringdon,. 
having  made  his  journey  thither  in  one  contmued 
storm  of  rain  from  the  minute  he  left  Oxford ; 
and  from  theiweweitf  the  nextday  to  the  garrison 
(^theDeviies;  and  the  third  to  the  city  of  Bath; 
which  being  a  safe  place,  and  witlun  seven  or 
eight  miles  at  Bristol,  he  stayed  there  two  or  three 
days.  And  in  this  journey  the  chancellor  was 
first  assaulted  with  the  gout^  having  never  had 
the  least  apprehennou  of  it  before ;  but  from  bis 
coming  to  Bath,  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  and  so 
went  by  coach  to  Bristol ;  where  in  few  days  be 
recovered  that  first  lameness,  which  ever  after 
afflicted  him  too  often.  And  so  the  year  1644 
ended,  which  shall  conclude  this  part. 

Jfcm^wfier,  Nwmber  6,  1669. 


PART  rv. 


A  VERYparticularmemoiialofallmaterialafl&irs 
in  the  west,  during  the  snbsecjnent  year  of 
1645,  during  the  prince  s  residence  in  the  west — 
Hie  state  and  temper  of  that  country,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  majest^s  army  at  Naseby — The 
several  plots  and  devices  of  the  lord  Gwing,  to 
get  the  prince  into  his  power — The  debauchery  of 
that  army  and  amongst  the  officers  of  it,  and  the 
defeats  it  suffered  from  the  enemy  through  that 
debauchery — Goring's  departure  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  posture  he  left  his  army  in — The 
beating  up  of  th«r  quarters  afterwards — ^The  en- 
tering of  Fairfax  into  the  west  with  his  army ;  and 
bis  sudden  taking  the  towns  there — ^The  mutinous 
behaviour  of  sir  &chard  Greenvil,  and  the  (juarrels 
and  confiicts  between  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand with  those  under  the  lord  Goring — ^The 
prince's  retreat  by  degrees  backward  into  Corn- 
wall, as  Fairfax  advanced — ^The  several  messages 
and  orders  from  the  king,  for  the  transporting  the 
prince  out  of  England,  and  all  the  (Erections  and 
resohitions  thereupon ;  and  the  several  messages 
from  the  queen  and  the  eari  of  St.  AIImu's  ;  with 
the  assurance  of  a  supply  of  rix  thousand  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Ruvigoie,  promised  confi- 
dently to  be  landed  in  Cornwall  within  one  month, 
when  there  was  not  any  such  thing  in  nature,  nor 
one  company  raised,  or  ship  in  readiness,  or  in 
view  for  such  an  expedition,  &c. — ^The  kiiw*s  ob- 
bging  the  lord  Hopton  to  take  chatge  (h  tiiose 
broken  and  dissolute  troops— The  commitment  of 
sir  lUchard  Greenvil,  for  not  submitting  to  be 
commanded  by  him,  and  for  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  party  in  the  country  to  treat  with,  the  enony  £ok 


the  security  and  neutrality  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
routing  the  lord  Hopton's  troops  at  Torrington — ■ 
The  prince's  retreat  thereupon  to  Fendennis ;  and 
the  factions  and  aHis[uracies  between  some  of  hi» 
own  servants,  and  some  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
to  lunder  the  prince  from  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  me  departnre  of  ms  lughness  from 
Pendennis,  in  the  end  of  that  year  1645,  and  lu» 
arrival  in  the  island  of  Scilly,  is  contuned  in 
papers,  orderly  and  methodically  set  down ;  wluch 
papers  and  relation  are  not  now  at  hand,  but  are 
s^e,  and  will  be  easily  found ;  together  with  his 
higbness's  stay  in  the  island  of  Scilly:  from 
whence,  the  next  day,  the  lord  Colepepper  was 
despatched  with  letters  to  the  queen  to  Paris,  to 
^ve  notice  of  his  tughness's  being  in  that  island; 
and  to  denre  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  for 
the  defence  thereof :  and  at  the  same  time  another 
vessel  was  sent  into  Ireland,  to  give  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  likewise  information  of  it,  and  to  de- 
nic  that  two  companiee  of  foot  nngfat  be  sent  thi- 
ther, to  increase  that  gamaon,  and  to  defend  it, 
in  case  the  memy  should  attack  it — His  higfa- 
nesa's  slay  in  Scilly  near  rix  weeks,  nndl  the 
lords  Capd  and  Hopton  came  thither,  after  the^ 
had  made  conditions  for  the  ^banding  tfaer 
troops  with  Furfax;  which  Goring's  troops  made 
it  necessary  to  do;  they  not  only  refusing  to  obey 
all  orders,  but  mingling  everyday  with  the  troo|is 
of  the  enemy,  and  remaining  quietly  together  tn 
the  same  quarters,  drinking  and  inaking  merry 
with  each  other — The  report  of  a  fleet  deeigned 
from  the  parliament  for  Scilly,  and  those  lords 
newing  the  island*  and  not  liwking  upon  it  as 
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tenable,  caused  a  new  consultation  to  be  held, 
whether  it  were  lit  for  his  highness  to  remain 
there,  till  the  return  of  the  lord  Colepepper,  or  to 
remove  sooner ;  and  whither  be  should  remove ; 
the  frigate  which  brought  the  prince  from  Pen- 
dennis  being  still  kept  in  readiness  at  Scilly,  upon 
the  foresight  that  his  remove  might  come  to  be 
necessary— That  upon  this  consultation  it  was 
resolved,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  his  highness 
to  remjun  there,  but  that  he  should  transport 
himself  from  thence  into  the  island  of  Jersey; 
which  was  done  accordingly — And  lus  highness's 
arrival  there  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1645 — 
The  prince's  reception  m  Jersey,  by  sir  George 
Carteret;  and  the  universal  joy  of  the  island  for 
his  arrival  j  with  the  situation  and  strength  of  the 
ialand—The  lord  DiAy't  arrival  in  Jersey,  with 
two  frigates  from  Ireland,  and  with  two  hundred 
soldiers ;  having  been  at  Sdlly.  and  there  heard 
of  his  highness's  departure  for  Jersey — His  earnest 
advice  for  the  prince's  going  for  Ireland ;  and 
when  he  could  not  obtain  his  highness's  consent, 
till  the  return  of  the  lord  Colep^per,  lUs  going  to 
Paris,  to  persuade  the  queen,  and  to  protest 

X'nst  the  prince's  ^ing  for  France;  against 
:h  he  invoghed  with  more  passion  than  any 
man— The  arrival  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jennyn  from 
Paris,  with  very  positive  orders  for  the  prince's 
repair  thither,  from  the  queen — And  shortly  after, 
the  lord  Colepepper's  arrival,  who  bad  been  de- 
spatched froin  her  nujesty  to  return  to  Scilly, 
before  she  knew  of  his  highness's  remove  from 
thence ;  which  advertisement  overtook  the  lord 
Colepepper  at  Havre  de  Grace,  after  he  was  em- 
barked;, and  so  he  bent  his  course  thither,  and 
had  the  same  orders  for  the  prince's  going  to 
Paris,  as  Mr.  Jennyn  had  likewise  brought. 

There  was  none  of  the  council  inclined  that  his 
highness,  being  in  aplace  of  unquestionable  safety, 
should  suddetdy  depart  from  thence,  till  the  state 
and  condition  in  which  his  majesty  was,  and  his 
pleasure  might  be  known :  it  was  Uien  understood 
that  his  m^esty  had  left  Oxford,  and  was  with 
the  Scottish  army  before  Newark;  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  rendered,  that  the  army  might  retire ; 
which  it  presentiy  did,  and  the  king  in  it,  to  New- 
castle :  the  prince  was  yet  in  his  fMiher's  domi- 
nions ;  some  plans  in  fiiHdand  still  holding  out, 
as  Ozfisrd,  Worcester,  Pendmnia,  nid  o^er 
places  J  thi^  it  would  he  easy,  in  a  short  time,  to 
understand  the  king's  pleasure,  and  that  ihere 
could  he  no  inconvenience  in  expecting  it,  the 
prince's  person  being  in  no  possible  danger  ;  but 
that  the  mischi^  might  be  very  great,  i^  without 
the  king's  direction,  it  were  done,  whether  his 
majesty  should  be  well  or  ill  treated  by  the  Scots ; 
and  that  the  parliament  might  make  it  a  new 
matter  of  reproach  against  the  king,  that  he  had 


sent  the  hear  apparent  of  die  crown  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  wltich  could  be  no  otherwise  excused,  at 
least  by  those  who  attended  him,  than  by  evident 
and  apparent  necesdty :  those  reasons  appeared 
of  so  much  weight  to  the  prince  himself,  (who 
l^d  not  a  natural  inclination  to  go  into  France,) 
and  to  an  the  council,  that  the  lord  Capel  and  the 
lord  Colepepper  were  desired  to  go  to  Paris,  to 
satisfy  the  queen  why  the  prince  had  deferred 
yielding  a  present  obedience  to  her  command. 

The  treatment  they  received  at  Paris,  and  thdr 
return  again  to  Jersey,  together  with  the  k>rd 
Jermyn  and  lord  Digt?>  some  other  persons 
of  quality :  the  lord  LHgby  being  to  retorn  to 
Irdand  with  eight  thoasand  instoles,  which  the 
cardinal  sent  towards  the  supplr  of  the  king's 
service  {here ;  and  bong  by  it  and  l3ie  cardhuTso 
throughly  comincedof  ue  necessity  of  the  prince's 
going  for  France,  that  he  was  more  positive  fat  it 
than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  had  promised  the  queen 
that  he  would  convert  the  chancellor,  and  make 
him  consent  to  it;  with  whom  he  had  a  great 
friendship — The  debate  at  Jersey  upon  their  com- 
ing back — ^^Fhe  lord  Capel  adhering  to  bis  former 
opinion,  that  we  might  first  know  the  king's 
omnion ;  towards  the  receiving  of  which  he  had 
onered  the  queen,  and  now  offered  again,  to  go 
himself  to  Newcastle,  where  the  king  still  was ; 
nobody  knowing  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Scots  and  the  parliament ; 
and  if  the  king  should  direct  it,  every  man  would 
willingly  attend  hie  highness,  and  punctually  ob- 
serve wnatsoever  the  mng  commanded ;  uid  be- 
cause the  objection  might  be  removed,  of  hie  bong 
taken  prisoner  by  the  parliament,  or  his  being  not 
suffered  by  the  Scots  to  speak  with  the  king,  he 
did  offer,  and  all  who  were  of  his  ojnniop  con- 
sented to  it,  that  if  he  did  not  return  to  Jersey 
within  oiie  month,  the  prince  should  pursue  the 
queen's  orders,  and  every  man  would  attend  his 
n^hness  into  France  ;  and  a  month's  delay  could 
be  of  no  ill  consequence — The  prince's  resolution 
to  go  presentiy  for  Paris — and  the  reasons  which 
moved  the  lords  Capel  and  Hopton,  and  the  chan- 
cellor, to  excuse  themselves — and  his  highness's 
permission  to  remain  in  Jersey;  from  whence 
they  would  attend  his  commands,  when  he  had 
any  service  fbr  t^em — ^And  the  indden  reaerred- 
neas  and  stianguiess  that  grew  between  those 
who  advised  the  g^g,  and  those  who  were  for 
Btayii^ — and  the  prince's  embarking  himself  for 
France  about  July,  in  the  year  1646 — 

All  these  particulars  are  so  exactly  remembered 
in  those  papere,  remaining  in  a  cabinet  easy  to  be 
found,  that  they  will  quickly  be  put  into  a  method ; 
and  contain  enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  fourth 
part  of  this  relation'. 

Mon^peKer,  Noember  9, 1669. 


•>  These  materials  were  afterwards  made  use  of  by  the  aothoT,  when  he  eoo^Arted  the  History  of  the  Rebd* 
lion,  where  these  oocurrenees  are  treated    more  at  faurge. 
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rpHE  prince  haring  left  Jersey  about  July  in  the 
1646,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
Kmuned  there  about  two  yean  after ;  where  he 
preeratly  betook  himself  to  his  study;  and  en- 
joyed, as  he  vas  wont  to  say,  the  ffTeiOest  tran- 
01111%  of  mind  imaginable.   WbUst  the  lords 
Capel  and  Hopton  etayed  there,  they  lived  and 
kept  house  toffether  in  St.  Hilaiy'e;  which  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  island :  where,  naving  a  chaplain 
of  their  own,  they  had  prayers  every  day  in  the 
church,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning; 
ti^  which  hour  they  enjoyed  themselves  in  their 
chambers,  according  as  they  thought  fit;  the 
chancellor  betaking  hinkself  to  the  continuance  of 
the  History,  which  he  had  b^un  at  SciUy,  and 
spending  most  of  his  time  at  that  exercise.  The 
other  two  walked,  or  rode  abroad,  or  read,  as  they 
were  disposed;  but  at  the  hour  of  prayers  thw 
^ways  met;  andthm  dmed  togetiier  at  the  lord 
Hopton^B  lodging,  whidi  was  the  beat  how; 
they  bong  kdnd  at  several  hoiuei,  with  oon- 
venience  enough.   Their  table  was  maintained  at 
their  joint  expense  only  for  dinners ;  they  never 
using  to  sup ;  but  met  always  xtpoa  the  sands  in  I 
the  evening  to  walk,  often  going  to  the  castle  to  [ 
sir  George  Carteret;  who  treated  them  with  ex-  j 
traordinuy  kindness  and  civility,  and  went  much  j 
time  with  them ;  and,  in  tmih,  the  whole  island  \ 
shewed  great  aflfectiou  to  them,  and  all  the  persons  j 
of  quality  invited  them  to  their  houses,  to  very 
good  entertainments ;  and  all  other  ways  ex-  ' 
pressed  great  esteem  towards  them;  and  appear-  I 
ed  very  unanimous  and  resolute  to  defend  the  ! 
island  against  any  attempt  the  parliament  should 
make  against  it.  I 

[And  from  hence  they  writ  a  Joint  letter  to  the 
kin^  which  they  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Fanshaw; 
la  irtiich  Uny  made  grmt  profession  of  thur  duty 
to  his  mqesty,  and  their  readiness  to  proceed  in  ; 
his  service,  and  to  wait  upcm  the  prince  upon  the  ' 
first  occasion;  with  such  reasons  for  their  not 
attending  him  into  France,  as  they  thought  could 
not  but  be  satia&ctory  to  his  majesty ;  declaring, 
that  they  had  only  desired  that  he  wonld  stay  so 
long  in  a  place  of  his  own,  of  unquestionable 
security,  as  that  they  might  receive  the  significa- 
tion of  his  majesty  a  pleasure  for  his  remove; 
upon  which  they  were  all  resolved  to  have  waited 
uxm  him  i  though  it  was  evident  enough  to  thun, 
that  tiuax  advice  would  be  no  longer  hearkened 
unto,  after  Ms  highness  shouhl  arrive  vrith  the 
qneenj— (5ee  Hist,  of  the  BeM&m,  p.  604.) 

In  England,  men's  hopes  and  feaia  were  raised 
according  to  their  tempers ;  for  there  was  argu- 
ment for  both  affections  in  the  transactions  and 
occurrences  of  every  day ;  it  bdng  no  easy  matter 
to  make  a  judgment  which  party  wouldprevEul, 
nor  what  they  would  do  if  th^  did.  The  lord 
Capel  received  advice  from  his  friends  in  England, 
to  remove  from  Jersey  into  some  part  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  that  so,  bang  in  a  place  to 
which  there  could  be  no  prejumce,  his  friends 
might  the  more  hopefully  sohcit  for  liberty  for 
him  to  return  into  his  own  country,  and  that  he 


might  live  in  his  own  house;  which  they  had 
reastm  to  hope  would  uot  be  denied  to  a  person 
who  had  many  friends,  and  could  not  be  con- 
ceived to  have  anv  enemies,  his  person  bang 
worthily  esteemed  oy  all.  Whereupon,  with  the 
full  concurrence  and  advice  of  his  two  friends, 
from  whom  he  had  great  tenderness  to  part,  and 
with  whom  he  renewed  his  contract  of  friendship 
at  parting  in  a  particular  manner,  upon  foresight 
of  what  might  happen;  he  went  from  thence,  and 
first  waited  upon  the  prince  at  Paris,  that  he  might 
have  his  rOTal  highness's  approbation  for  his  re- 
turn into  England,  if  he  might  do  it  upon  honour- 
able conditions :  and  from  thence,  with  all  possi- 
ble demonstration  of  grace  from  the  prince,  he 
transported  himself  to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand; 
where  he  remuned  tiU  his  friends  procured  liberty 
for  him  to  return,  and  remain  at  his  own  house. 
The  worthy  and  noble  diingB  he  did  after,  will  he 
mentioned  in  01^,  and  dflMrve  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  some  nune  illnstriona  testimonj, 
that  may  Iw  wtwthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  lord  Capel  thus  leaving  Jersey,  the  lord 
Hopton  and  the  chancellor  remained  stiU  there,  in 
the  same  conjunction,  until,  some  few  months 
after,  the  lord  Hopton  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  bis  wife,  and  of  the  arrival  in  France  of 
his  uncle,  sir  Arthur  Hopton ;  who,  having  been 
ambassador  from  the  king  in  Spain,  had  left  that 
court,  and  retired  to  Paris;  from  whence  he 
shortly  after  removed  to  Rouen,  with  a  purpose, 
as  soon  as  he  had  at  large  conferred  with  hie 
nephew,  to  go  into  England,  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  both  their  fortunes:  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  lord  Ho^n  likewise  left  Jersey, 
with  all  possible  profcmtons  of  an  entire  friendship 
to  the  chancellor,  which  was  never  violated  in  the 
least  degree  to  his  death.  And  the  chan<»Uor 
bang  thus  left  alone,  he  was  with  great  civility 
and  friendship  invited  by  sir  George  Carteret  to 
remove  from  the  town,  (where  he  had  hved  with 
his  friends  till  then,)  and  to  Uve  with  him  in  the 
castle  Elizabeth;  whither  he  went  the  next  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  lord  Hopton,  and  re- 
mained there,  to  his  wonderful  contentment,  in 
the  very  cheerful  society  of  sir  George  Carteret 
and  hie  lady ;  in  whose  house  he  received  aU  the 
liberty  and  entertainment  he  could  have  expected 
in  his  own  family ;  of  which  he  always  retained  so 
just  a  memory,  that  there  "Was  never  any  inter- 
mission or  decay  of  that  friendship  he  then  made : 
and  he  remained  there  till  he  was  sent  for  anin 
to  attend  the  ^ince,  wluch  will  be  mentUKiea  in 
its  tine. 

He  built  a  lodging  in  the  castle,  of  two  or  three 
convenient  rorans,  to  the  irall  of  the  church,  which 
sir  George  Carteret  had  repaired  and  beautified; 
and  over  the  door  of  his  lodging  he  set  up  his 
arms,  with  this  inscription,  Bene  vixit,  qui  bene 
Muit :  and  he  always  took  pleasure  in  relating, 
with  what  great  tranquillity  of  spirit  (though  de- 

E rived  of  the  joy  he  took  in  his  wife  and  children) 
e  spent  his  time  here,  amongst  his  books  (which 
hegot  from  Fans)  and  his  papers;  betweenwluch 
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he  eeldom  spent  less  than  ten  hours  in  the  day  : 
and  it  can  hardljr  be  believed  how  much  he  r^d 
and  wnt  there ;  insomuch  as  he  did  iisually  com- 
pute, that  during  his  whole  stay  in  Jersey,  whidi 
was  some  montb^  above  two  years,  he  writ  [dail^] 
little  lees  than  one  sheet  of  large  p^r  wUh  his 
own  hand;  most  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
amongst  his  papers. 

From  Hampton  Court,  bia  majesty  writ  to  the 
chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  with  his  own  hand; 
in  which  he  tocdc  nolice,  that  he  was  writing  the 
History  of  tie  late  TVouifaf  :  for  which  he  thuiked 
him,  saying,  that  he  knew  no  man  could  do  it  so 
well;  and  that  he  would  not  do  it  the  worse,  by 
die  helps  that  he  would  very  speedily  send  him  : 
(as  luB  majestyshortly  after  did,  in  two  manuscripts 
very  fairly  written,  containing  all  matters  of  im- 
portance that  bad  passed  from  the  time  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  went  from  bis  majeity  into  the 
west,  to  the  very  time  that  his  majesty  himself 
went  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  army ;  which 
were  all  the  passages  in  the  years  1645  and  1646.) 
He  used  many  ^rradous  expressions  in  that  letter 
to  him;  and  said,  he  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
those  who  bad  served  him  with  most  fidelitv,  and 
therefore  be  might  be  confident  ci  his  kinaness ; 
and  that  he  would  Ining  bim  to  him  with  the 
first;  though,  he  said,  he  did  not  hold  bim  to  be 
inMibte,  as  be  nught  discern  by  what  be  had 
commanded  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  was  then  clerk  of 
ids  closet,  to  write  to  him ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  doctor  writ  lum  word,  that  the  king  was  sorry 
that  be,  the  chanodlor,  stayed  at  Jersey,  and  did 
no't  attend  the  prince  into  France ;  and  that  if  he 
liad  been  there,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have 
prevented  the  vexation  his  majesty  had  endured 
at  Newcastle,  hj  messages-from  Paris. 

The  doctor  likemse  sent  bim  word,  that  great 
pains  had  been  taken  from  Paris  to  incense  the 
king  ag^nst  bim ;  but  that  it  had  so  little  pre- 
-vailed,  that  his  majesty  bad  with  some  sharpness 
reprehended  those  who  blamed  him,  and  had 
justified  the  cbuicellor.  He  made  haste  to  an- 
swer his  majesty's  letter,  and  gave  him  so  much 
satis&ction,  ^uU  Ids  nugesty  as^,  he  was  too  bard 
for  him.  And  about  the  same  time  the  lord  Capel 
came  into  EngUnd;  and  though  be  was  under 
security  to  the  parliament  for  behaving  himself 
peaceably,  he  was  not  restrained  from  seeing  the 
king;  and  so  gave  him  a  very  particular  informa- 
tion of  all  that  had  passed  at  Jersey;  and  many 
other  things,  of  which  his  majesty  bad  never  been 
informed  before;  which  put  it  out  of  any  body's 
power  to  make  any  01  impresuons  in  him  towards 
the  chancellor. 

[Upon  the  king's  refusing  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  four  acts  sent  to  him  from  the  parhament 
when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  voted, 

that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to  the 
"king;"  uid  published  a  declaration  to  that 
efiact,  which  contained  severe  charges  against  bis 
mwMty.l— (See  p.  630,) 

llie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  no  sooner  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  it  in  Jrasey,  taan  he  prepared  a 
very  lai^  and  full  answer  to  it;  in  which  he 
made  the  malice  and  the  treason  of  that  libellous 
declaration  to  appear ;  and  his  majesty's  innocence 
in  all  the  particulars  charged  upon  him,  with  such 
patbetical  applications  and  insinuations,  as  were 
most  like  to  work  upon  the  affections  of  the  people: 
an  which  vas  transmitted  (by  the  care  of  Mr. 


earl  of  Clarendon.  [paet  v. 

:  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  resided  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  held  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  clmicellor)  to  a  trusty  hand  in  London ;  who 
caused  it  to  De  well  printed  and  divulged,  and 
found  means  to  send  it  to  the  king :  who,  after  he 
bad  read  it,  said  he  durst  swear  it  was  writ  by  the 
chancellor,  if  it  were  not  that  there  was  more  din- 
nity  in  it  than  he  expected  from  him,  which  made 
him  believe  he  bad  conferred  with  Dr.  Steward. 
But  some  months  after,  bdiw  informed  by  secre- 
tary S^icholaa,  he  sent  the  chancellor  tiutnks  for 
it ;  and  expressed  upon  all  occasions,  that  be  was 
much  pleased  mth  that  vin^cadon. 

[The  lord  Capel  had  written  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  remuned  still  in  Jersey,  sig- 
nifying the  king's  commands,  that  as  soon  as  the 
chancellor  should  be  required  to  wait  upon  the 
prince,  he  should  without  delay  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  king  had  writ  to  the  queen,  that  when 
it  should  be  necessary  for  tbe  prince  to  remove 
out  of  France,  the  chancellor  should  have  notice 
of  it,  and  be  required  to  attend  him.  About  the 
beginning  of  April,  in  the  year  1648,  the  lord 
Capel  writ  agtun  to  the  chancellor,  giving  him 
notice,  that  he  would  probably  be  sent  for  soon, 
and  desiring  him  to  be  ready.  About  tiie  middle 
of  May,  the  queen  sent  to  tibe  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  Jersey,  oimmandin^  that  bewonld 
wait  upon  the  prince  at  Paris,  upon  a  day  thtt 
was  past  before  tbe  letter  came  to  nis  bands ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  summons,  he  immedi- 
ately transported  himself  into  Normandy,  and 
went  to  Caen ;  from  thence  he  hastened  to  Rouen, 
where  he  found  the  lord  Cottington,  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  and  secretary  Nicholas,  who  bad  received 
the  same  commands.  They  were  informed  that 
the  prince  was  passed  by  towards  Calais ;  and 
direction  was  sent,  that  tbe  chancellor  and  the 
rest  should  stay  at  Rouen  till  they  should  rec^ve 
new  orders  from  Calais.  Within  few  days  they 
received  advice,  that  the  prince  had  put  himself 
on  board  a  ship  that  he  found  at  Calais  bound  for 
Holland,  where  they  were  to  bear  from  him; 
ii4ierenipon  they  removed  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe ; 
from  wnence  they  might  embark  for  Holland 
when  required.]— (See  p.  645.) 

After  tbe  lord  Cottington,  me  earl  of  Bristol, 
and  the  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer  had  stajred  at 
Dieppe  some  days,  and  were  confirmed  by  reports 
every  day  that  Uie  prince  tvas  in  Hdland,  and 
that  tbe  fleet  wanted  some  provisions,  without 
which  it  could  not  put  out  to  sea ;  they  reeohred 
to  make  use  of  the  first  vessel,  of  which  there 
were  many  then  in  the  harbour,  that  should  be 
bound  for  Holland,  and  to  transport  themselves 
thither ;  and  there  was  one  which  within  two  or 
three  days  would  set  out  for  Flushing.  The  earl 
of  Bristol  had  no  mind  to  venture  himself  in  such 
a  vessel;  and  since  the  fleet  that  had  declared  for 
the  king  was  then  in  Holland,  he  apprehended 
that  the  parliament  mif^t  have  other  vessels 
abroad,  that  might  easily  B«ze  upon  that  small 
bark ;  and  so,  after  some  debate  with  the  lord 
Cottington,  (they  two  being  seldom  of  one  mind,) 
tbe  earl  resdved  to  return  to  bis  old  hal^tation  at 
Caen,  and  expect  another  occasion. 

The  chancellor,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  sea, 
nor  understood  the  hazards  thereof,  (oeing  always 
BO  afflicted  upon  that  element  with  sickness,  that 
be  considered  nothing  about  it ;  and  holding  him- 
self obUged  to  make  what  haste  he  could  to  tbe 
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prince.)  committed  himself  entirdy  to  the  lord 
Cottingtoa :  and  when  they  resolved  to  embark 
themselveB  in  the  vessel  Kinnd  fin-  Flushing,  a 
French  man  of  war,  which  was  called  the  king's 
ship,  came  into  the  road  of  Dieppe,  and  offered  to 
carry  them  the  next  day  to  Dunkirk ;  which  they  \ 


the  marshal  had  made  of  it.   Howsrer,  it  was 

n proper  iac  the  use  they  were  to  make  of  it, 
e  deUvovd  at  the  fle^j  and  so,  the  moon 
shining  very  £ur,  they  weighed  anchor  about  sun- 
set, with  a  very  smaU  gale  of  wind. 
The  prince  oeing  master  at  Bea>  they  had  do 


took  to  be  the  safer  pwsage :  and  so  giving  the  I  manner  of  apprehension  of  an  enemy }  not  know- 
capt^  as  much  money  as  he  demanded,  they  put ;  ing  or  consi^ring  that  they  were  very  near  Oat- 
themselvea  upon  his  miserable  frigate,  where  they  '  end,  and  so,  in  respect  of  the  vessel  they  were  in. 


had  no  accommodations  but  the  open  deck;  and 
were  safely  set  on  shore  at  Dunkirk,  where  mar- 
shal Ranzaw  was  then  governor.  And  they  no 
sooner  landed  in  the  evening,  but  Carteret,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  prince's,  came  to  them,  and  informed 
them,  ^at  the  prince  was  entered  the  river  of 
lliames  with  the  fleet ;  and  that  he  was  sent  by 
his  hi^mess  to  the  marshal  forafiigate,which  he 
had  offered  to  lend  Uie  prince :  and  tlut  he  had 
dehveied  the  letter,  and  the  marshal  (who  had 
been  out  all  the  night  before  upon  a  detogn  upon 
the  enemy,  and  was  newly  arrived,  and  gone  to 
bed)  had  promised  him  that  the  frigate  should  be 
ready  the  next  day.  This  seemed  an  extraordinary 
good  fortune  to  them,  that  they  might  now  em- 
bark directly  for  the  fleet  without  going  into  Hol- 
land, which  they  were  willing  to  avoid ;  and  so 
resolved  to  speak  with  the  marshal  as  soon  as 
they  could,  that  they  might  be  confirmed  by  him, 
that  his  frigate  should  be  ready  the  next  day ;  and 
thereupon  sent  a  servant  to  wait  at  the  marshal's 
lodging,  that  they  might  know  when  he  waked, 
and  was  to  be  spoken  with. 

The  marshal  had  notice  of  their  arrival  before 
the  servant  came  to  him,  and  of  thor  desire  to  go  1 
to  the  prince ;  and  seat  one  of  his  officers  to  wel- 
come them  to  the  town,  and  to  see  them  mil  I 
accommodated  with  lod^ng;  and  to  excuse  him, 


that  he  did  not  wait  upon  them  that  night,  by  they  found  good  booty. 


liable  to  be  made  a  prize  by  those  men  of  war ; 
as  it  fell  out :  for  about  break  of  day,  in  a  dead 
calm,  they  found  themselves  pursued  by  six  or 
seven  ships,  which,  as  they  drew  nearer,  were 
known  by  the  seamen  to  be  the  frigates  of  Oatend. 
There  was  no  hope  to  escape  by  the  swiftness  of 
the  vessel,  for  there  was  not  the  least  breath  of 
wind;  and  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  remst;  fm-,  be- 
sides tliatUie  vessd  was  not  half  manned,  four  or 
five  of  the  pttrai^B  were  stronger  ehipe ;  so  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  let  the  Bails  foil,  that  they 
might  see  there  was  no  purpose  of  resistance; 
and  to  send  Carteret  in  we  boat>  to  inform  the 
ship  who  the  persons  were  that  were  on  board, 
ana  that  they  bad  a  pass  from  the  archduke :  for 
an  authentic  copy  of  a  pass  the  archduke  had 
sent  to  the  prince,  had  been  sent  to  them.  All 
the  ships,  though  they  had  the  king  of  Spain's 
comoussion,  were  freebooters,  belonging  to  private 
owners,  who  observed  no  rules  or  laws  of  nations ; 
but  they  boarded  the  vessel  with  their  swords 
drawn  and  pistols  cocked,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinction plundered  all  the  passengers  with  equal 
rudeness;  save  that  they  stripped  some  of  the 
servants  to  their  very  shirts :  they  used  not  the 
rest  with  that  barbanty,  being  satisfied  with  tak- 
ing  all  they  had  in  thrir  piKkets,  and  carefully 
examined  all  their  valises  and  trunks,  in  which 


reason  of  the  fatimie  he  had  undergone  the  night 
before,  and  that  day ;  and  to  oblige  them  to  dme 
with  him  the  next  day,  against  which  time  the 
vessel  would  be  made  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
transport  them  to  the  prince's  fleet ;  with  which 
they  were  abundantly  satisfied  ;  and  betook  them- 
selves to  their  rest  for  that  ni^ht :  and  were  early 
up  the  next  morning  to  see  the  marshal;  but  it 
was  late  before  he  rose. 

He  received  them  with  great  civility,  being  a 
vei7  proper  man,  of  a  most  extraordinary  presence 
and  aspect,  and  might  well  be  reckoned  a  very 
handsome  man,  though  he  had  but  one  leg,  one 
hand,  one  ey^  and  one  ear,  the  other  b^i^  cut 
off  vrith  that  side  of  his  lace ;  besides  many  other 
cuts  on  the  other  cheek,  and  upon  his  head,  wUh 
many  wounds  in  the  body ;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  he  stood  very  upright,  and  had  a  very 
graceful  motion,  a  clear  voice,  and  a  charming 
delivery ;  and  if  he  had  not,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  nation,  (for  he  was  a  German,]  too 
much  indulged  to  the  excess  of  wine,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of  that  age. 
He  professed  great  affection  to  the  prince,  and 
much  commended  the  frigate  he  intended  to  send 
to  him ;  which,  for  the  swiftness  of  it,  was  called 


"fhe  lord  Cottington  lost  in  monev  and  jewds 
above  one  thousand  pounds;  the  cnancellor,  in 
money  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  all  his 
clothes  and  Unen;  and  sir  George  Ratcliff  and 
Mr.  Wausford,  who  were  in  the  company,  above 
five  hundred  pounds  in  money  and  jewels.  And 
having  pillaged  them  in  this  manner,  they  carried 
them  all,  with  the  frigate  they  had  been  in,  pri- 
soners to  Ostend ;  where  they  arrived  about  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  all  the  men  and 
women  of  the  town  being  gathered  together  to 
behold  ihe  prize  that  was  brought  in  within  so 
few  hours :  fax  intelligence  bad  been  sent  frmn 
Dunkirk  the  night  before,  (according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  ffooa  intdligence  observed  in  those 
plaees,)  of  uie  go'mg  out  of  this  vessel,  which  had 
such  persons  on  board.  When  they  were  on 
shore,  they  were  carried  through  all  the  spectators 
to  a  common  inn  ;  fi*om  whence  they  sent  to  the 
magistrates,  to  inform  them  of  what  condition 
they  were,  and  of  the  injuries  they  had  received, 
by  having  been  treated  as  enemies ;  and  demand- 
ed restitution  of  ship  and  goods. 

The  magistrates,  who  were  called  the  lords  of 
the  admirtdty,  came  presently  to  them ;  and  when 
they  were  fully  informed  of  the  whole  matter,  and 


the  Hare,  and  outsailed,  as  he  said,  all  the  vessels  ;  ha(r  seen  the  archduke's  pass,  they  seemed  very 

of  that  coast :  and  after  he  had  treated  them  with        '  — "  '       '   —  

a  very  fficcellent  and  a  jovial  dinner,  about  four  of 
the  dock  in  the  afteraoon  he  brought  them  to 
thor  bos^t,  that  put  them  on  board  their  frigate ; 
which  was  but  a  small  vessel  of  twenty  guns,  much 


inferior  to  what  they  expected,  by  the  description  Lthat  kept  them  aa  prisoners,  and  provided  the 

6  I 


much  troubled;  and  with  much  civility  assured 
them,  that  diey  should  not  only  receive  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  them,  but  that  the  men 
should  bo  severely  panished  for  their  transgres- 
■ion.  Th^  immediately  discharged  those  guards 
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best  lodging  in  the  town  for  them :  and  because 
it  was  growing  towards  the  evening,  and  the  fri- 
gates were  not  yet  come  in,  they  excused  them- 
Belvea  that  they  could  do  no  more  that  night,  but 
promised  to  go  themseh'es  on  board  the  ships  the 
next  morning  early;  and  desired  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  their  company  might  go  with  them, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  discover  at  least  some 
of  those  who  had  been  most  rude  towards  them ; 
who  should  be  sure  to  be  imprisoned  till  full 
satisfaction  were  made  by  the  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  were 
gone,  the  governor,  an  old  Spaniard,  came  to  visit 
them,  with  all  professions  of  civility  and  service, 
and  seemed  to  abhor  the  barbarity  with  which 
they  had  been  treated;  asked  very  particularly  of 
the  manner  of  them,  and  of  every  particular  that 
had  been  taken  from  them;  and  told  them,  they 
should  he  sure  to  have  it  all  returned ;  for  that 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  in  each  casea  to 
finu  out  the  seamen  who  were  the  plunderers,  but 
resorted  always  to  the  owners  of  the  ships,  who 
lived  in  the  town,  and  were  substantial  men,  and 
bound  to  answer  and  satisfy  for  all  misdemeanours 
committed  by  the  company;  and  said,  he  would 
be  with  them  the  next  day,  and  take  care  that  all 
should  be  done  that  was  just.  These  professions 
and  assurances  made  them  believe  that  they  should 
receive  full  reparation  for  the  damages  tney  had 
received ;  and  the  lord  Cottington  began  to  com- 
mend the  good  order  and  discipline  that  was  ob- 
served under  the  Spanish  government,  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  other  places;  and  in  how 
much  better  condition  they  were,  after  such  usage, 
to  be  brought  into  Ostend,  than  if  they  had  been 
so  used  by  the  French,  and  carried  into  any  of 
their  ports. 

The  next  morning  two  of  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty called  upon  them  in  their  way  to  the  ships, 
retaining  the  same  professions  they  had  made  the 
night  bd'ore ;  and  sir  George  Ratcliff,  Mr.  Wans- 
ford,  and  some  of  their  servants  accompanied 
them  according  to  their  desire;  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  on  board  the  admiral's  vessel,  that  had 
brought  them  in,  and  had  taken  them  out  of  their 
own,  they  knew  some  of  those  seamen  who  had 
been  most  busy  about  them ;  which  were  imme- 
diately seized  on  and  searched ;  and  about  some 
of  them  some  pieces  of  chains  of  gold,  and  other 
things  of  value  belonging  to  the  lord  Cottington 
were  foimd;  and  some  muls,  in  which  were  hnen 
and  clones;  all  which  were  presently  restored 
and  delivered  to  some  of  the  servants  who  were 
present,  and  brought  them  to  flidr  masters.  The 
chancellor  was  more  solicitous  for  some  papers  he 
had  lost,  than  for  his  money  ;  and  he  was  used  to 
say,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  singular  act  of 
^ovidence,  that  those  officers  prevailed  with  a 
seaman,  who  had  taken  it  out  of  his  pocket,  to 
restore  a  little  letter  which  he  had  lately  received 
from  the  king  whilst  he  was  in  the  hands  of  ttie 
army;  which,  for  the  grace  and  kindness  con- 
tained in  it,  he  did  ever  exceedingly  value. 

Those  of  the  admiralty,  though  they  had  not 
yet  found  out  either  any  of  the  jewels  or  money 
of  which  they  had  been  robbed,  thought  they  had 
done  enough  for  the  morning,  and  so  returned  to 
dinner ;  declaring  that  th^  would  return  in  the 
afternoon  j  and  directed  tne  ships  to  be  drawn 
nearer  tt^ther,  to  the  end  they  might  vint  them 
together :  and  they  did  return  in  Uw  afternoon. 


[part  v. 


aec<»npaxiied  as  before,  but  thdr  reception  by  the 
■eamen  was  not  as  in  die  morning.  The  captains 
answered  those  questions  which  were  asned  of 
them  negligently  and  scornfully ;  and  those  sea- 
men who  had  been  searched  in  the  morning,  and 
were  appointed  to  be  produced  in  the  aftoiioon 
to  he  further  examined,  could  not  be  found ;  and 
instead  of  brining  the  ships  nearer  t(^edier, 
some  of  them  were  gone  more  out  to  sea;  and  the 
rest  declared,  that  they  would  go  all  out  to  sea. 
that  night :  and  when  the  magistrates  seemed  to 
threaten  them,  they  swore  they  would  throw  both 
them  and  all  who  came  with  them  overboard ;  and 
offered  to  lay  hands  upon  them  in  order  to  it ;  so 
that  they  were  all  glao  to  get  off ;  and  returned  to 
the  town,  talking  loud  what  vengeance  they  would 
take  upon  the  captains  and  seamen  when  thnr  re- 
turned again  into  port,  (for  they  already  stooa  out 
to  sea  in  their  sight ;)  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  prosecute  the  owners  of  the  vesselB,  wbo 
should  satisfy  for  the  damage  recoved  ;  but  from 
this  time  the  governor  nor  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty cared  to  come  near  them;  and  they  quickly 
found  that  the  reason  ai  all  tiie  governors  civility 
the  first  night,  and  the  many  questions  he  had 
asked  concerning  all  the  particulars  they  had  lost 
of  any  kind,  was  only  to  be  the  better  mformed, 
to  demand  his  share  from  the  seamen ;  and  that 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  were  the  owners  of  the 
several  vessels,  or  had  shares  in  them,  and  in  the 
victualling,  and  so  were  to  divide  the  spoil,  which 
they  pretended  should  be  restored.  So  that  after 
they  had  remained  there  four  or  five  days,  they 
I  were  contented  to  receive  one  hundred  pistoles  for 
J  dischaiving  the  debts  they  had  contracted  in  the 
town,  (for  there  was  not  any  money  left  amou^ 
them,)  and  to  carry  them  to  the  prince ;  which 
,  those  of  the  admiralty  pretended  to  have  received 
from  some  of  the  owners,  and  to  wait  for  further 
justice  when  the  ships  should  return,  which  they 
doubted  not  should  be  effectually  called  for  by  the 
commands  of  the  archduke,  when  he  should  be 
informed  :  and  so  they  prosecuted  their  jotuney 
to  the  prince,  making  their  way  by  Bruges,  and 
from  thence  by  the  way  of  Sluys  to  Flushing: 
and  those  huncfred  pistoles  were  the  oidy  recom- 
pense that  they  ever  received  for  that  aflront  and 
damage  they  had  sustained,  which  in  the  whole 
amounted  to  two  thousand  pounds  at  the  least ; 
though  the  king's  resident,  De  Vic,  at  Brussels 
prosecuted  the  pretence  with  the  archduke  as  long 
as  diere  was  any  hope. 

The  chancellor  was  often  used  to  relate  an  ob- 
servation that  was  ^nerally  made  and  discoursed 
at  Ostend  at  that  time,  that  neva  any  man  who 
adventured  in  setting  out  those  frigatra  of  rapine, 
which  are  called  men  of  war,  or  in  victualling  or 
bearing  any  share  in  them,  died  rich,  or  possessed 
of  any  valuable  estate :  and  that  as  he  walked  one 
mommg  about  the  town  and  upon  the  quay  with 
an  Engush  officer,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  that 
garrison,  they  saw  a  poor  old  man  walk  by  them, 
whom  the  lieutenant  desired  the  chancellor  to  ob- 
serve ;  and  when  he  was  passed  by,  he  told  him, 
that  he  had  known  that  man  the  richest  of  any 
man  in  the  town;  that  ha  had  been  the  owner  m 
above  ten  ships  <rf  war  at  one  time,  without  any 
partner  or  sharra'  witb  him;  that  he  had  had  in 
his  warehouses  in  the  town  as  much  gqods  and 
merciiandise  tof^er  as  amounted  to  tM  value  of 
one  Uundred  thousand  pounds,  within  seven  years 
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before  the  time  he  was  then  epeaking ;  and  after 
the  loss  of  two  or  three  frigates,  he  insensibly  de- 
cayed BO  fast,  that  having  begun  to  build  another 
Ingate,  which  he  shewed  him  as  they  walked,  and 
which  1^  then  not  half  finished,  he  was  not  able 
to  go  tuDagh  with  it ;  and  diat  he  waa  at  that 
time  80  poor,  that  be  had  not  wherewith  to  main- 
tain him,  bnt  received  the  charity  of  those  who 
bad  known  him  in  a  plentiful  est^ ;  and  this  re- 
lation he  made  In  confirmation  of  that  discourse 
and  observation ;  and  it  made  so  deep  an  unpres- 
sion  upon  the  chancellor,  that  afterwards,  when 
the  war  was  between  England,  and  Holland,  and 
France,  and  whm  many  gentlemen  thought  it 
good  husbandry  to  adventure  in  the  settiu|f  out 
such  ships  of  war,  he  always  dissuaded  hia  friends 
from  tt^t  traffic,  relating  to  them  this  story,  of 
the  truth  whereof  he  had  such  evidence ;  and  did 
in  truth  moreover  in  his  own  judgment  believe, 
that  all  engagements  of  that  kind  were  contrary 
to  the  rules  ^justice  and  a  good  conscience. 

When  tiiey  came  to  Flushing,  they  thought  it 
beat  to  stay  uiere,  as  the  most  hk^place  to  have 
commerce  wiUi  the  fleet;  and  tber  round  there  co- 
lon^ William  Vavasour,  who  had,  by  the  prince's 
commission,  drawn  some  companies  of  foot  to- 
gether, and  expected  some  vessel  to  be  sent  from 
the  fleet  for  their  transportation;  and  Carteret 


they  could  to  the  Hague ;  it  bung  then  about  the 
end  of  August;  and  came  thither  within  one  day 
after  the  prince's  arrival  there. 

[The  next  morning  after  the  lord  Cottington  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  came  to  the  Hague, 
the  prince  appointed  bii  comunl  toroeet  together, 
to  receive  and  deliberate  upon  a  message  the  lord 
lautherdale  had  brought  from  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  earnestly  preseiiw  him  to  repair  forth- 
mth  to  their  army ;  which  was  already  entered 
into  England,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton — the  chancellor  reproves  the  lord  Lau- 
therdale  for  his  insolent  behaviour  before  the 
council.] — (See  p.  660.) 

[The  factions  in  the  prince's  family,  and  the 
great  animosity  which  prince  Rupert  had  agmnst 
the  lord  Colepepper,  infinitely  disturbed  the  coun- 
sels, and  perplexed  the  brd  Cottington  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer — Colepepper  had  pas- 
sions and  infirmities  which  no  friends  could  re- 
strain} and  prince  Rupert,  though  very  well  in- 
clined to  the  chancellor,  was  absolutely  governed 
by  Herbert  the  attorney  general,  who  industri- 
ously cultivated  his  prejudice  to  Colepepper.] — 
(See  p.  670.) 

[Whilst  the  prince  was  at  the  Hague,  he  recdved 
the  shocking  account  of  the  murder  of  the  king 
his  father;  and  soon  after,  the  queen  wrote  to 


was  already  despatched,  to  inform  the  prince  of  j  him  from  Paris,  advising  him  to  repair  into  France 
what  had  befallen  the  treasurer  and  chancellor, ;  as  soon  as  possible,  and  desiring  him  not  to  swear 


and  that  they  wmted  his  commands  at  Flushing : 
and  because  Middleburgh  would  be  as  convenient 


any  persons  to  be  of  his  council,  till  she  could 
speak  with  him  :  hut  before  he  received  her  letter, 


to  receive  intelligence,  and  more  convenient  for  !  he  had  already  caused  those  of  his  father's  council 
their  accommodation,  they  removed  thither,  and  '  who  had  attended  him  to  be  sworn  of  hia  privy 
took  a  private  lodging ;  where,  by  having  a  cook,  council ;  adding  only  Mr-  Long  hia  secretary.  He 


and  other  servants  .they  might  make  their  own 
provisions.   They  had  been  at  Middleburgh  very 


had  no  mind  to  go  into  France ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  be  long  able  to  reside  at 


before  the  Hind  frigate  was  sent  by  the  j  the  Hague,  an  agent  from  the  parUament  being 


prinee  to  bring  them  to  the  fleet,  with  direction 
that  they  should  make  as  much  hasto  aa  was 
possible;  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  delay, 
but  the  wind  was  so  greedy  against  them  for  two 
or  three  days,  that  they  could  not  put  themselves 
on  board.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  wind  appeared  fair,  and  they  presently 
embarked,  and  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  all  the 
night ;  but  in  the  morning  the  wind  changed,  and 
blew  so  hard  a  gale,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
turn  about,  and  came  before  night  again  to  Flush- 
ing ;  whence  they  endeavoured  three  times  more 
to  get  into  the  Downs,  from  whence  they  might 
easily  have  got  to  the  fleet ;  but  as  often  as  they 
put  to  MB,  BO  often  they  were  driven  back,  and 
once  with  Bo  noknt  a  Btorm  that  their  ship  was  in 
danger*  and  was  driven  in  under  the  Ramekins,  a 
fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  goes  to 
Middleburgh ;  whither  they  again  repairra :  and 
the  winds  were  so  long  contrary,  that  tbey  re- 
ceived order  from  the  prince  to  repair  into  Hol- 
land; for  that  his  highnesa  resolved  within  very 
few  days,  it  being  now  towards  the  end  of  August, 
to  carry  the  fleet  thither;  as  he  shortiy  after  did. 
And  by  this  means  the  lord  Cottington  and  the 
chancellor  were  not  able  to  attend  the  prince  whilst 
he  remained  with  the  fleet  within  the  river  of 
Thames ;  hut  were  well  informed,  when  they  came 
to  him,  of  all  that  had  passed  there. 

The  lord  Cottington  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  soon  as  they  received  advertisement 
at  Middlebui^h  that  the  prince  resolved  to  return 
with  the  fleet  into  HoUiuid,  mode  all  tiiie  hasto 


thne  at  that  very  time:  bo  that  it  was  time  to 
think  of  some  other  retreat  Irdand  was  then 
thought  most  advisable ;  some  fiivourahle  accounts 
having  been  received  from  thence  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  naarquie  of  Ormond  and  lord  Inchi- 
quin,  and  of  the  arrival  of  prince  Rupert  at  Kin- 
sale  with  the  fleet]. — (See  p.  7o6.) 

['ilie  chancellor  of  the  excoequer  waa  sent  to 
confer  with  the  nwquis  of  Mountrose  in  a  village 
near  the  Hague  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. The  marquis  came  now  into  Holland  to 
offer  his  service  to  his  majesty;  expecting  that  he 
would  presently  send  him  to  Scotland  with  -some 
forces,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  majesty  to  follow 
after.]— (See  p.  708.) 

[The  king  declared  his  resolution  of  going  into 
Ireland,  and  preparationB  were  made  for  that  ex- 
pedition; which  however,  from  accidents  that 
afterwards  fell  out,  did  not  take  effect.  The  lord 
Cottington,  wishiiw  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  such 
expeditions,  took  that  occasion  to  cornier  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  upon  the  expediency 
of  the  king's  sending  an  embassy  into  Spmn ;  and 
proposed,  that  himself  and  the  chancellor  should 
be  appointed  ambassadors  to  that  court ;  to  which 
the  chancellor  consented :  and  upon  the  lord  Cot- 
tington's  representation  of  the  matter  to  the  king, 
hia  majesty  boou  after  pubUcly  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  send  those  two,  ambassadors  extraor- 
dinary into  Spain.] — (See  p.  714.) 

This  was  no  sooner  known,  but  all  kind  of 
people,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else,  murmured 
and  complained  of  this  counsel;  and  the  mont, 
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because  it  had  nerer  been  mentioned  or  debated 
in  council.  Only  the  Scots  were  very  glad  of  it, 
(Mountrose  excepted,)  believing  that  when  the 
chancellor  was  gone,  their  beloved  covenant  would 
not  be  80  irreverently  mentioned ;  and  that  the 
king  would  be  wrought  upon  to  withdraw  all 
countenance  and  favour  from  the  marquis  of 
Mountme;  and  the  marquis  himself  looked  upon 
it  ai  a  deserting  him,  and  complying  with  tiie 
other  party:  and  from  that  time,  tlmngh  they 
lived  with  civility  towards  each  other,  be  with- 
drew very  much  of  his  confidence,  whidi  he  had 
formerly  rciMsed  in  him.  They  who  loved  him 
were  sorry  tot  him  and  themselves;  they  thought 
he  deserted  a  path  he  had  long  trod,  and  was  well 
acquainted  wiUi ;  and  was  henceforward  to  move 
"  extra  sphKram  activitatis,"  in  an  office  he  had 
not  been  acquainted  with ;  and  then  they  should 
want  hie  cr&dit  to  support  and  confirm  them  in 
the  king's  favour  and  grace :  and  there  were 
many  who  were  very  sorry  when  they  heard  it, 
out  of  particular  duty  to  the  king;  who,  being 
yoimg,  they  thought  might  be  without  that  coun- 
sel and  advertisement,  which  they  knew  well  he 
would  still  adminiater  to  him. 

No  man  was  more  angry  and  offended  with  the 
counsel  than  the  lord  Co^iqiper,  who  would  have 
been  very  ^lad  to  have  gone  nimself  in  the  em- 
ployment, if  he  could  have  |iersttaded  the  lord 
Cottington  to  have  accepted  his  company ;  which 
he  would  by  no  means  do ;  and  though  he  and  the 
chancellor  were  not  thought  to  have  the  greatest 
kindness  for  each  other,  yet  he  knew  be  could 
agree  with  no  other  man  so  well  in  business ;  and 
was  vtry  unwiUing  he  should  be  from  the  person 
of  the  king.  But  the  chancellor  himseli,  from 
the  time  that  the  king  had  signified  his  own  plea- 
sure to  him,  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
commission;  and  did  believe  that  he  should  in 
some  degree  improve  lus  understanding,  and  very 
much  rmesh  his  aprits,  by  what  he  should  learn 
by  the  one,  and  by  his  absence  from  being  con- 
tiiniallr  conversant  mth  those  wants  wlueh  could 
never  he  severed  from  that  court,  and  that  com- 
pany which  would  be  always  corrupted  bv  those 
wants.  And  so  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children 
to  meet  him  at  Antwerp,  where  he  intended  they 
should  reside  whilst  he  continued  in  Spain,  and 
where  thev  were  like  to  find  some  dviUtiee  in 
respect  of  nis  employment. 

(The  ambassadors  took  leave  of  the  king  before 
the  middle  of  May,  and  went  to  Antwerp,  where 
the  chancellor's  wife  and  family  were  arrived, 
who  were  to  remain  there  during  his  embassy — 
After  staying  two  or  three  days  at  Antwerp,  they 
went  to  Brussels,  to  deliver  their  credentials  to 
the  archduke  and  to  the  dnke  of  Lorrtun,  and  to 
Tisit  die  SpaniahminiBterBther^&c.]— (Seep.  718.) 

t  Whoi  the  ambassadors  had  despatched  all  their 
Ininnna  at  Brussels,  they  returned  to  Antwerp, 
to  ne^ciate  the  remittance  of  their  money  to 
Hadnd.] — (See  p.  719.^ 

[The  queen  is  much  displeased  that  the  king  had 
taken  any  resolutions  before  she  was  consulted, 
and  imputed  all  that  had  been  done  principally  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  suspecting  he 
meant  to  exclude  her  from  meddling  in  the  aSturs.] 
—{See  p.  719.) 

[Lord  Cottmgton  and  the  chancellor,  hearing 
that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  France,  resolve 
to  defer  going  to  St.  G^rauun's  till  the  king's 


first  interview  with  the  queen  should  be  over.] — 
(See  p.  73b.) 

[About  a  week  after  the  king  left  Brussels,  the 
two  ambassadors  prosecuted  their  journey  to 
Paris ;  stayed  only  one  day  there,  and  then  went 
to  St.  Germain's  ;  where  the  king,  and  the  queen 
his  mother,  with  both  their  families,  and  the  duke 
of  York  then  were — ^They  found  that  court  fiill  of 
jealousy  and  disorder^'Hie  queen  much  troubled 
at  the  kinj^B  behaviour  to  ner,  as  if  he  had  no 
mind  diat  she  should  interfere  in  his  affiure — She 
now  attributes  this  reservedness  of  the  king  to- 
wards her,  more  to  the  influence  of  somebody  else 
than  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — He  had 
a  private  audience  of  the  queen—She  compluned 
01  the  king's  imkindness  to  her,  and  of  the  great 
credit  Mr.  EUiot  (one  of  his  majesty's  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber)  had  with  the  king  .]'—(^  p.  725.) 

[About  the  middle  of  September,  the  king  left 
St.  Germain's,  and  began  his  journey  towards 
Jersey,  and  the  queen  removed  to  Paris — ^The  two 
ambassadors  attended  her  majesty  thither,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  journejr  into  Spain.] — (See  p.  735.) 

During  the  time  of  their  short  stay  at  rma,  tne 
queen  used  the  chancellor  very  gradoualy;  but 
still  expressed  trouble  that  he  was  sent  on  that 
embassy,  which,  she  said,  wonld  be  frnitiess,  as  to 
any  advantege  the  king  would  receive  from  it; 
and,  she  said,  she  must  confess,  that  though  she 
was  not  confident  of  his  affection  and  kindness 
towards  her,  yet  she  believed  that  be  did  wish 
that  the  king's  carriage  towards  her  should  be 
always  fair  and  respectfnl ;  and  that  she  did  desire 
that  he  might  be  always  about  his  majesty's  per- 
son ;  not  only  because  she  thought  he  understood 
the  business  of  England  better  than  any  body 
else,  but  because  she  knew  that  he  loved  the  king, 
and  would  always  give  him  good  counsel  towards 
his  Uving  virtuously;  and  that  she  thought  he 
bad  more  credit  wiih  him  than  any  other,  who 
would  deal  plainly  and  honestly  with  him. 

lliera  was  a  passage  at  that  time,  of  which  he 
used  to  speak  often,  and  looked  upon  as  a  great 
honour  to  him.  The  queen  one  day,  amongst  some 
of  her  ladies  in  whom  she  bad  most  confidence, 
expressed  some  sharpness  towards  a  lord  of  the 
king's  council,  whom  she  named  not ;  who,  she 
said,  always  gave  her  the  fairest  words,  and  pro- 
mised her  every  thing  she  desired,  and  had  per- 
suaded her  to  affect  somewhat  that  she  had  bdTore 
no  mind  to ;  and  yet  she  was  well  assured,  that 
when  the  same  was  proposed  to  the  king  on  her 
behalf,  he  was  the  only  man  who  dissuaded  the 
king  from  granting  it.  Some  of  the  ladies  seemed 
to  have  the  curiosity  to  know  who  it  was ;  which 
the  queen  would  not  tell :  one  of  them,  who  was 
known  to  have  ■  friendship  for  him,  said,  she 
hoped  it  was  not  the  clumcdlor;  to  v^h  her 
majesty  replied  mth  some  quickness,  that  she 
might  be  sure  it  was  not  he,  who  was  so  far  from 
making  promises,  or  givin^f  fair  words,  and  flat- 
tering her,  that  she  did  venly  beheve,  that  "  if  he 
"  thought  her  to  be  a  whore,  he  would  tell  her  of 
"  it ;"  which  when  that  lady  told  him,  he  was  not 
diapleued  with  the  testimony. 

[The  two  ambassadors  began  their  journey  from 
Paris  on  Michaelmas  day,  and  continued  it  with- 
out one  day's  rest  to  Bourdeaux.] — (See  p.  725.) 

[They  continued  their  journey  to  Bayonne ;  and 
from  thence  to  St.  Sebastian's  ;  where  they  were 
ticAd  by  the  corregidor  that  he  had  received  direc- 
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tioDB  from  the  secretary  of  state,  to  persoade  them 
to  remain  there  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
might  be  known ;  and  they  received  a  packet  from 
air  Benjamin  Wright  at  Madrid,  enclosing  a  pass 
for  them,  under  the  title  of  ambassadors  from  the 
prince  of  Wales.   They  immediately  sent  an  ex- 
press to  the  court,  complaining  of  their  treatment, 
and  desiring  to  know  whether  their  persons  were 
unacceptable  to  his  catholic  majesty ;  and  if  odier- 
wise,  they  deured  they  might  be  treated  in  the 
manner  due  to  the  honour  uid  digmty  of  the  king 
thdr  master.  Thev  received  an  answer  fiill  of 
dvility,  imputing  toe  error  in  the  style  of  their 
pass  to  the  neghgence  or  ignorance  of  the  secre-  | 
tary;  and  new  passes  were  sent  to  them  in  the  ' 
proper  style;  with  assurance,  that  they  should  1 
find  a  very  good  wdcome  from  his  majesty — ^They  I 
left  St.  Sebastian's  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
berj — (See  p.  •J26.) 

When  they  came  to  Alcavendas,  within  three 
leagues  of  Madrid,  sir  Benjamin  Wright  came  to 
them,  and  informed  them  that  all  things  were  in 
the  state  they  were  when  he  writ  to  them  at  St. 
Sebastian's;  that  no  house  was  yet  prepared  for 
their  reception;  and  that  there  was  an  evident 
want  of  attention  for  them  in  the  court ;  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  England  having  dQne 
them  in  offices,  lest  their  good  reception  in  Spain 
might  incense  the  parliament — Aiter  a  week's 
stay  in  that  little  town,  they  accepted  of  sir  Ben- 
jamin Wright's  invitation  to  his  house  at  Madrid; 
they  went  privately  thither,  to  reside  incognito— 
the  court  knew  of  their  arrival,  but  took  no  notice 
of  it — Lord  Cottington  desired  and  obtained  a 
private  audience  of  don  Lewis  de  Haro — Don 
Lewis  excused  the  omissions  towards  the  ambas- 
sadors, on  pretence  that  the,fiestas  for  their  new 
queen's  arrival  had  engrossed  the  whole  attention 
of  all  the  officers  about  the  court ;  and  promised 
immediate  reparation — Lord  Cottington  returned 
home  well  satisfied—The  ambassadors  are  in- 
vited to  see  the  exerdses  of  thejiutaf  ;  and  the 
chancelloraccordingly  went  to  the  place  assigned.] 

— ^  P-  727.) 

The  masquerade  is  an  exercise  they  learned 
from  the  Moors,  performed  by  squadrons  of 
horse,  seeming  to  charge  each  other  with  great 
fierceness,  with  bucklers  in  their  left  hands,  and 
a  kind  of  .cane  in  their  right;  which,  when  they 
come  within  little  more  than  a  horse's  length, 
they  throw  with  all  the  strength  they  can ;  and 
against  them  they  defend  themselves  with  very 
broad  bucklers ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  thrown 
their  darts,  they  wheel  about  in  a  mil  gallop,  till 
they  can  turn  to  receive  the  like  assaiUt  from 
those  whom  they  had  charged;  and  so  several 
squadrons  ol  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  horse  mn 
round  and  charge  each  othn.  It  hath  at  first  the 
appearance  of  a  martial  exerdse ;  the  horses  are 
very  beautiful,  and  well  adorned ;  the  men  richly 
clad,  and  must  be  good  horsemen,  otherwise  they 
could  not  obey  the  quick  motions  and  turns  of 
thdr  horses ;  ajl  the  rest  is  too  childish,  the  darts 
being  nothing  dse  hut  plain  bulrushes  of  the 
higj^t  growth.  After  this,  they  run  the  course ; 
which  is  like  our  running  at  the  ring ;  save  that 
two  run  still  together,  and  the  swifter  hath  the 
prize;  a  post  dinding  them  at  the  end :  from  the 
start  they  run  their  horses  full  speed  about  fifty 
paces,  and  the  judges  are  at  that  post  to  determine 
who  is  firdt  at  the  end.   There  the  king  and  don 


Lewis  ran  several  courses,  in  all  which  don  Lewis 
was  too  good  a  courtier  to  win  any  prize ;  though 
he  always  lost  it  by  very  httle.  The  appearance  of 
the  people  was  very  great,  and  the  ladies  in  all  the 
windows  made  a  very  rich  show,  otherwise  the 
show  itself  had  noUnng  wonderfrd.  Here  there 
happened  to  be  some  sudden  sharp  words  between 
the  admirante  <rf  Castile,  a  hangnty  young  man, 
and  the  marquis  de  Liclw,  the  eld«it  son  ai  don 
Lewis  de  Haro ;  the  wluch  being  taken  notice  of» 
they  were  both  dismissed  the  squadrouB  wherdn 
they  were,  and  committed  to  their  chambers. — 
(See  p.  729.) 

The  next  day,  and  so  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether, both  the  ambassadors  had  a  box  prepared 
for  tiiem  to  see  the  toros;  which  is  a  spectacle 
very  wonderfol;  different  from  what  they  had 
seen  at  Burgos,  where  the  bulla  were  much  tamer, 
and  where  they  were  not  charged  by  men  on 
horseback,  and  little  harm  done.  Here  the  place 
was  very  noble,  being  the  market-place,  a  very 
large  square,  built  with  handsome  brick  houses, 
wluch  had  all  balconies,  which  were  adorned  with 
ta{>estry  and  verv  beautiM  ladies.  Scaffolds  were 
built  round  to  the  first  story ;  the  lower  rooms 
bein|^  shops,  and  for  mdinary  use;  and  in  the 
division  01  those  scaffolds,  all  the  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  town  knew  their  places.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  place  was  all  covered  with  gravel, 
which  in  summer  time  was  upon  those  occasions 
watered  by  carts  charged  with  hogsheads  of  water. 
As  soon  as  the  king  comes,  some  officers  clear  the 
whole  ground  from  the  common  people ;  so  that 
there  is  no  man  seen  upon  the  plain,  but  two  or 
three  alguazils,  magistrates  with  their  small  white 
wands.  Then  one  of  the  four  ^aXea  which  lead 
into  the  streets  is  opened ;  at  which  the  torreadors 
enter,  all  persons  of  quality  richly  clad,  and  ujpon 
the  best  horses  in  Spain ;  every  one  attended  by 
mght,  or  ten,  or  more  lackejrs,  all  clinquant  mth 
gold  and  a^ver  lace ;  who  carry  the  sp^rs  which 
their  masters  are  to  use  against  the  bulls ;  and 
with  this  entry  man^  of  the  common  people  break 
in,  for  which  sometimes  they  pay  very  dear.  The 
persons  on  horseback  have  fJl  cloaks  folded  up 
upon  their  left  shoulder;  the  least  disorder  m 
which,  much  more  the  letting  it  fall,  is  a  very 
great  disgrace;  and  in  that  grave  order  they 
march  to  the  place  where  the  kmg  sits,  and  after 
tiiey  have  made  the  reverences,  £ey  place  them- 
selves at  a  good  distance  from  one  anothv,  and 
expect  the  boll. 

The  hulls  are  brought  in  the  night  before  from 
the  mountiuns,  by  people  used  to  that  work ;  who 
drive  them  into  the  town  when  nobody  is  in  the 
streets,  into  a  pen  made  for  them,  which  hath 
a  door  that  opens  into  that  large  space,  the  key 
whereof  is  sent  to  the  king ;  which  the  king, 
when  he  sees  every  thing  ready,  throws  to  an 
alguaal,  who  carries  it  to  the.o^cer  that  keeps 
the  door ;  and  he  causes  it  to  be  opened  when  a 
single  ball  is  ready  to  come  out.  When  the  bull 
enters,  the  common  people  who  sit  over  the  door, 
or  near  it,  strike  bim,  or  throw  short  darts  with 
sharp  points  of  steel,  to  provoke  him  to  rage :  he 
commonly  runs  with  ail  his  fury  against  the  first 
man  he  sees  on  horseback ;  who  watches  him  so 
carefully,  and  avoids  him  so  dexterouely,  that 
when  tne  spectators  beheve  him  to  be  even  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  bull,  he  avoids  him  by  the 
quick  turn  of  his  horse;  and  with  Iom  lance 
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strikes  the  bull  upon  a  vein  that  runs  through  his 

E>le,  with  which  in  a  moment  he  falls  down  dead, 
ut  this  fatal  stroke  can  never  be  stmck,  but  when 
the  bull  comes  bo  near  u|ion  the  turn  of  the  hoirse, 
that  hia  bom  even  touches  the  rider's  leg;  and  so 
is  at  such  a  distance*  that  he  can  shorten  hia 
lance,  and  use  the  full  strength  of  hia  arm  in  the 
bhnr ;  and  they  who  are  the  most  skilfbl  in  the 
eierdse,  do  frequently  kill  the  beast  with  such  an 
exact  stroke ;  insomuch  aa  in  a  day,  two  or  three 
&11  in  that  manner ;  but  if  they  miss  the  ran,  it 
oiUr  gires  a  wound  that  the  more  enrages  bim. 

Sometimes  the  bull  runs  with  so  much  fierce- 
ness, (for  if  he  escapes  the  first  man,  he  runs  upon 
the  rest  as  they  are  in  his  way,)  that  he  gores  the 
horse  with  bis  boms,  so  that  his  guta  come  out, 
and  he  falls  before  the  rider  can  get  from  his 
back.  Sometimes,  by  the  strength  of  bis  neck, 
he  raises  horse  and  man  from  the  ground,  and 
throws  both  down ;  and  then  the  greatest  danger 
is  another  gore  upon  the  ground.  In  any  of 
these  disgraces,  or  any  other  by  which  the  rider 
comes  to  be  dismounted,  he  ia  obUaed  in  honour 
to  take  his  revenge  upon  the  butllnr  Ida  sword, 
and  upon  his  head;  towards  which  the  standers- 
by  assist  him,  by  running  after  the  btdl,  and 
hocking  him,  by  idiich  he  falls  upon  Us  Under 
legs ;  but  boTore  that  execution  can  be  done,  a 

Cd  bull  hath  hia  revenge  upon  many  poor  fel- 
1.  Sometimes  he  is  so  unruly  tt^t  nobody 
dares  to  attack  him ;  and  then  the  king  calls  for 
the  mastifis,  whereof  two  are  let  out  at  a  time ; 
and  if  they  cannot  master  him,  but  are  themselves 
killed,  as  frequently  they  are,  the  king  then,  as  the 
last  refuge,  calls  for  the  English  mastiffis;  of  which 
they  seldom  turn  out  above  one  at  a  time,  and  he 
rarely  misses  taking  the  bull,  and  holding  him  by 
the  nose  till  the  men  run  in ;  and  after  they  have 
hocked  him,  they  quickly  kill  him. 

In  one  of  those  days  there  were*  no  fewer  than 
Bucteen  hmea,  as  good  aa  any  in  Spain,  the  worat 
of  which  would  tnat  very  morning  have  yielded 
three  fanndred  pistoles,  xiUed,  and  four  or  five 
men;  beodes  many  more  of  both  hurt,  and  some 
men  remained  perpetually  maimed :  for  after  the 
horsemen  have  done  aa  much  as  they  can,  they 
withdraw  themselves,  and  then  some  accustomed 
nimble  fellows,  to  whom  money  ia  thrown,  when 
they  perform  their  feats  with  skill,  stand  to  re- 
ceive the  bulls,  whereof  the  worst  are  reserved  till 
the  last ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  with 
what  steadiness  those  fellows  will  stand  a  full 
career  of  the  bull,  and  by  a  little  quick  motion 
upon  one  foot,  avoid  him,  and  lay  a  band  upon 
hu  horn,  as  if  ther  guided  him  from  them ;  out 
then  the  next  stanaers-by,  who  have  not  ^e  same  1 
activity,  commonly  pay  for  it;  and  there  is  no  | 
day  without  much  nuachief.  It  ia  a  very  barbarous  | 
ezerdse  and  triumph,  in  which  so  many  men's  j 
fives  are  lost,  and  always  ventured ;  bnt  so  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  tmt  nation,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  kind's  power,  they  say,  to  suppress  it ;  though 
if  he  dishked  it  enough,  ha  might  forbear  to  be 
present  at  it. 

There  are  three  festival  davs  in  the  year,  whereof 
midsummer  is  one,  onwhicu  the  people  hold  it  to 
he  their  right  to  be  treated  with  these  spectacles  ; 
not  only  in  great  cities,  where  they  are  never  dis- 
appointed, but  in  very  ordinary  towns,  where  there 
are  places  provided  for  it.  Besides  those  ordinary 
uuHial  days,  upon  any  extraordinary  Rcddenta  of 


[part  v. 


joy,  as  at  this  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  queen, 
upon  the  birth  of  the  king's  children,  or  anv 
signal  victory,  these  triumphs  are  repeated;  wbicn 
no  ecclesiastical  censures  or  authority  can  sup- 
press or  discountenance :  for  pope  Piui  the  Fiftn, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  very  -pro^ 
bably  witit  his  af^robation,  if  not  upon  hia  draire, 
published  B  bull  a|^nst  the  torot  in  Spain,  which, 
is  s^  in  force ;  in  which  be  declared,  that  no- 
body should  be  capable  of  Christian  burial  who 
lost  his  life  those  spectadea ;  and  that  every 
clergjrman  who  should  be  present  at  them  stood 
excommunicated  ipso  faxAo:  and  yet  there  ia 
always  one  of  the  larjcest  galleries  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  chief  of  the 
clergy,  which  is  always  filled ;  besides  that  many 
religious  men  in  their  tiabits  pother  places;  only 
the  Jesuits,  out  of  their  submission  to  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  pope,  are  never  present 
there;  but  on  those  days  do  always  appoint 
some  such  solemn  exercise  to  be  performra  that 
obliges  their  whole  body  to  be  together. 

llough  it  is  not  the  course  for  the  ambassadors 
to  make  tbrir  visits  to  those  who  come  last,  be- 
fore they  receive  their  first  audience  from  the 
king ;  yet  the  very  night  they  came  to  the  town, 
the  Venetian  ambassador  sent  to  congratulate 
their  arrival,  and  to  know  what  hour  they  would 
assign  of  ^e  next  day  to  receive  a  visit  from  him : 
to  which  they  returned  their  acknowledgments; 
and  that  when  they  had  obtained  their  audience 
of  the  king,  tiiey  would  be  ready  to  receive  that 
honour  from  him.  However,  the  very  next  day 
he  came  to  visit  them;  and  he  was  no  sooner 
gone,  but  the  German  ambassador,  not  sending 
notice  till  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
likewise  came  to  them ;  and  then  the  other  am- 
bassadors and  public  ministers  took  their  times 
to  make  thor  visits,  without  attending  the  audi- 
ence. 

Thoe  was  one  thing  very  notable,  that  all  the 
for^^  ministers  reading  thai  in  Madrid  (the 
English  ambassadors  and  the  resident  of  Den- 
mark only  excepted)  were  Italiana ;  and  all,  but 
the  Venetian,  subjects  of  the  great  duke.  Julio 
Ros[Hgliosi,  nuncio  for  the  pope,  was  of  Pistoja, 
and  so  a  subject  to  the  duke  of  Florence;  a 
grave  man,  and  at  that  time,  save  that  bis  health 
was  not  good,  like  to  come  to  be,  what  he  was 
aftermu^s,  pope,  as  he  was  Dement  the  PHn^. 
The  emperors  ambassador,  the  marquis  of  Grana, 
was  likewise  an  Italian,  and  a  subject  of  Florence ; 
he  had  been  general  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
armies,  and  was  sent  afterwards  ambassador  to 
Madrid ;  he  was  a  man  of  ^eat  parts ;  and  the 
removing  the  conde-duke  Ohvatez  from  court  was 
imputed  to  bis  artifice.  He  made  the  match  be- 
tween the  Idng  and  tlw  {vesent  queen,  for  which 
he  expected  to  have  the  cap  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
had  received  it,  if  he  had  not  died  before  the 
following  creation ;  the  cardinal  of  Hesse  bong 
nominEded  by  the  emperor  upon  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  imperious  and  insolent  nature, 
and  capable  of  any  temptation;  and  nobody  was 
more  elad  of  his  death  than  his  own  servants, 
over  ^om  he  was  a  great  tyrant. 

The  ambassador  of  Venice,  [Retro  Basadonna,] 
a  noble  Venetian,  was  a  man,  as  all  that  nation  is, 
of  great  civility,  and  much  profession ;  he  was 
the  first  who  told  the  ambassadors  that  the  king 
thnr  master  had  a  resident  at  Venice ;  which  was 
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Mr.  Killigrew;  which  thw  did  not  at  first  bdiere, 
having  Iwfbre  they  left;  St.  Germain's  disBoaded 
the  king  from  that  purpose;  but  afterwards  his 
nuyetty  was  prevailed  upon,  onhr  to  gratify  him. 
that  in  that  capupij  he  might  borxDw  money 
EiuUsb  merchants  lor  his  own  anbsistence;  which 
he  did,  and  nothing  to  the  honour  ol  his  master ; 
but  was  at  last  compeDed  to  leave  the  republic  for 
his  vicious  behaviour;  of  which  the  Venetian 
ambassador  complained  to  the  king,  when  he 
came  afterwards  to  Paris^ 

The  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Poland  was  like- 
wise a  Florentioe,  who  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  king  Uladislaus,  from  whom  he  was  sent; 
and  continued  by  king  Casimir.  He  had  lived 
in  great  splendour;  but  by  his  vicious  course  of 
life,  and  some  miscarriages,  he  fell  very  low,  and 
was  revoked  with  some  circumstances  of  dis- 
honour. He  was  a  msn  of  a  great  wit,  if  it  had 
not  served  him  to  very  ill  purposes.  The  ambas- 
sador of  Florence  was  a  silbject  of  his  master,  and 
an  abbot,  a  grave  man ;  and  thongh  he  was  (re- 
quenUy  callra  ambass^or,  he  was  in  truth  but 
resident ;  which  was  discovered  W  a  contest  he 
had  with  the  Denmark  rendent  for  place;  who 
alleged,  that  the  other  was  no  more  than  resi- 
dent ;  which  was  true,  and  made  the  discovery 
that  the  Florentines  send  no  ambassadors  to 
Madrid,  because  they  are  not  suffered  to  cover, 
which  they  use  to  do  in  many  other  courts. 
The  archduke  of  Inspruck's  minister  was  like- 
wise a  Florentine,  and  had  been  bred  in  Spain, 
and  was  a  knight  of  the  order ;  and  supported 
that  character  upon  a  small  assignation  from  his 
master,  for  some  benefit  and  advantage  it  gave 
him  in  negotiations  and  pretences  he  lud  in  that 
court. 

The  resident  of  Denmaric  was  don  Henrimie 
Williamson,  (he  was  afterwards'  called  Bosewul,) 
who  came  secretary  to  Hannibal  Zested;  who 
had  been  the  vear  before  ambassador  in  that 
court,  and  lived  in  extraordinary  splendour,  as 
all  the  northern  ministers  do;  who  have  notthdr 


allowance  from  the  king,  but  from  a  revenue  that 
is  pnrpoadjr  set  aside  for  that  kind  of  service. 
When  he  went  awav,  he  left  this  graUeman  to 
renuun  there  aa  remamt.  He  was  a  grave  and  a 
sober  man,  meet  thui  most  of  his  nation;  and 
lived  with  much  mcae  plenty,  and  with  a  better 
retinue  than  any  other  minuter  of  that  rank  in 
that  court. 

lliey  had  not  been  many  days  in  Madrid,  when 
don  Lewis  sent  them  the  news  of  the  imprisonment 
oS  the  prince  of  Cond^,  prince  of  Conti,  and  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  and  that  marshal  Turenne 
was  fled  into  Flanders ;  so  much  the  cardinal  had 
improved  his  condition  from  the  time  that  they 
haa  left  Paris.  There  was  yet  no  house  provided 
for  them,  which  they  took  very  heavily ;  and  be- 
lieved that  it  might  advance  that  business,  if  they 
had  once  a  pubbc  reception  as  ambassadors ;  and 
thvefnv  they  rescdvea  to  draoand  an  audience. 
Don  Lewis  came  to  be  advortiaedtfaat  the  ambas- 
sadors had  pn^ftared  mourning  for  thanaelves, 
and  all  their  trun,  against  thmr  au£ence ;  which 
was  true;  for  they  thought  it  the  most  proper 
dress  for  them  to  appear  in,  and  to  demand  as- 
sistance to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  master,  it 
being  yet  within  the  year :  but  don  Lewis  sent  to 
them,  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  whole  court 
was  in  gala^  upon  the  joy  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king,  and  to  give  the  queen  a  cheerful  reception, 
they  would  not  dishonour  the  festival  by  appear- 
ing t»  luto,  which  the  king  could  not  but  take 
unkindly ;  which,  he  said,  be  thought  fit  to  ad- 
vertise them  of,  out  of  friendship,  and  without 
any  authority.  Whereupon,  as  well  to  comply  in 
an  affur  which  seemed  to  have  somewhat  of  rea- 
son in  it,  as  out  of  i^prehemuon,  that  from  hence 
they  might  take  occasion  to  def^  thdr  audiuce, 
they  changed  their  purpose,  and  caused  new 
doUies  to  DB  made;  and  tlwn  sent  to  demand 
their  audience:  upm  the  anhiect  whereof,  and 
what  followed  of  tM  nq^tiationMhe  relation  shall 
he  continued. 

JMiMiQMlwr,  JforoA  i,  1670. 


PART  VI. 


prpHE  ambassadors  were  conducted  in  form  to 
L  J-  thur  audience  of  the  kin^  of  Spain ;  and 
atWwards  of  the  queen  and  inmita ;  and  at  last 
a  house  was  provided  for  them.]— (See  y.  733.) 

J They  perceived  that  court  was  more  mclinM  to 
tivate  a  strict  friendship  with  the  new  common- 
wealth of  England,  than  with  the  king  their  mas- 
ter, from  an  opinion  of  his  condition  being  irre- 
covenAIe — After  all  ceremonies  were  over,  the 
ambassadors  had  a  private  audience  of  the  king, 
to  whom  the^  delivered  a  memorial  containing 
thdr  propositions  and  demands— They  received 
shortly  ana*  such  an  answer  aa  was  evidence 
enough  to  them,  how  little  they  were  to  expect 
from  any  avowed  friendship  of  that  crown— lliey 
rested  for  some  time  without  giving  the  court  any 
further  trouble,]  (see  p.  735,)  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  no  unpleasant  retreat  from  buslneH,  if 


they  could  have  put  off  the  thought  of  die  miaer^ 
able  condition  of^  their  master,  and  their  own  rar- 
ticulfir  concernments  in  their  own  country.  The 
chancellor  betook  himself  to  the  learning  their 
language,  by  reading  their  books ;  of  which  he 
made  a  good  collection ;  and  informing  himself 
the  best  at  could  of  their  government,  and  the 
administration  of  their  justice :  and  there  bcsan 
bis  Devotions  upon  the  Tsahni,  which  he  finianed 
in  another  baniuiment. 

[Prince  Rupert  came  upon  the  coast  of  Spain 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command;  and  wrote 
to  the  chancellor,  acooainting  him,  that  he  had 
brought  away  all  the  fleet  frmn  Irebnd ;  and  dfr- 
siring  him  to  procure  orders  from  the  court,  that 
he  might  find  a  good  reception  in  all  the  Spanish 
ports,  if  his  occauons  brought  him  thither—The 
news  of  a  fleet  of  tlu  king  of  Engbud  bong  oo 
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tiieir  coast  at  a  time  when  their  galeoiu  were  ex- 
pected home,  occasioDed  great  iteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  that  court ;  and  all  that  the  amhas- 
sadoTS  asked  was  fasil^  granted :  but  that  seem- 
iog  favourable  dispoeition  was  of  short  duTatioo ; 
for  on  the  arrival  afterwards  of  a  Etrons  fleet  sent 
out  by  the  parliament,  and  the  commander  thereof 
writing  an  insolent  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  atwassadoTs  found  themBdra  less  regarded.] 
(Seep.  735.) 

[The  king  had  now  determined  to  go  into  Scot- 
land, upon  the  invitation  of  the  council  and  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  ambassadorB, 
who  in  reality  disapproved  of  that  measure,  noti- 
fied it  to  the  court  of  Spain  aa  a  hap^y  turn  in 
the  king's  affairs;  setting  forth,  that  lus  majesty 
was  now  master  of  that  kingdom,  and  therefore 
might  reasonably  hope  to  be  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  rest  of  his  dominions — The  court 
of  Spain  then  began  again  to  treat  the  ambassa< 
dors  with  more  regard!]    (See  p.  753.) 

[Upon  the  news  of  Cromwell's  victory  over  the 
marquis  of  Argyle's  army  in  Scotland,  the  ambas- 
sadors received  a  message  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
desiring  them  to  depart,  since  their  presence  in 
the  court  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  affairs — ^They 
imagined  this  proceeded  from  the  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  which  was  then  reported;  but 
they  knew  aftrawards  that  the  true  cause  of  this 
impatience  to  get  rid  of  them  was,  that  thor 
minister  in  England  having  purchased  many 
the  king's  pictures,  and  ric&  furniture,  had  sent 
them  to  the  Groyne ;  from  whence  they  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  about  that  time  at  Madrid  :  which 
they  thought  could  not  decently  be  brought  to 
the  palace  while  the  ambassadors  remained  at  the 
court.]  (See  p.  752.) 

[Lord  Cottmglon  resolves,  and  obtains  leave  to 
stay  as  a  private  man  in  Spain ;  but  is  not  per- 
nutted  to  reside  at  Madrid.] — (See  p.  753.) 

The  other  ambassador  made  his  journey  by 
Alcala ;  and  stayed  a  day  there  to  see  that  uni- 
versity; where  the  coUege  and  other  buildings 
made  by  the  cardinal  Ximenes  are  well  worth  the 
seeing;  and  went  through  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre to  Pampeluna,  where  the  nce-king,  the 
duke  of  Escalona,  recdved  him ;  and  lodged  him 
two  days  in  the  palace,  and  treated  him  with  great 
drility.  There  he  was  seised  upon  with  the  gout ; 
yet  he  continued  his  journey  by  mules,  there  being 
DO  mssage  hy  coach  or  litter,  over  the  Pyrenees 
to  Bayonne;  where  he  was  forced  to  keep  his 
bed,  and  to  bleed,  for  many  days:  but  was  so 
impatient  of  delay,  that  after  a  week's  rest,  and 
before  he  was  fit  for  the  journey,  he  put  himself 
into  a  Utter,  and  reached  Bourdeaux ;  where  he 
was  forced  to  follow  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Lo- 
pez, a  very  learned  Jew  and  physician  ;  and  yet 
went  too  soon  from  thence  too ;  so  that  when  he 
came  to  Pu-is,  he  was  cast  into  his  bed  by  a  new 
defluxion  of  the  gout,  more  violent  than  ever. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  any  strength,  he 
waited  upon  the  queen  mother,  who  received  him 
very  gracdonsly;  complained  very  much  to  him 
of  the  duke  of  York ;  who  having  been  left  with 
her  the  king  when  he  parted  with  her  majesty 
at  Beauvais,  had,  expressly  against  her  consent 
and  command,  transported  himself  to  Brussels, 
upon  imaginations  which  had  no  foundation,  and 
upon  some  trea^  irith  the  duke  of  Lrfirrun,  which 


[part  tx- 

she  was  sure  could  produce  no  good  effect.  Her 
majesty  seemed  most  offended  with  sir  Edward 
Herbert,  the  attorney  general,  and  sir  George 
Ratcliff,  as  the  two  persons  who  prevailed  with 
the  duke,  and  had  en^i^ed  him  in  that  journey, 
and  governed  him  in  1^  against  the  advice  of  the 
lord  Byron,  who  was  his  governor;  and  that  be- 
ing disappointed  of  what  they  had  unreasonably- 
looked  for  at  Brussels,  they  had  carried  his  royal 
highness  into  Holland,  to  ms  sister ;  who  suffered 
much  by  his  presence,  the  States  of  Holland  being 
resolved  not  to  suffer  him  to  reside  within  their 
province ;  the  prince  of  Orange  being  lately  dead 
of  the  smallpox,  and  his  son,  who  was  bom  after 
his  death,  being  an  infent,  and  depending  so  en- 
tirely upon  the  good-wiH  (tf  the  States :  and  there- 
fore the  princess  nyal  was  much  troubled  that 
the  coming  of  die  duke  her  brother  into  those 
mrts  gave  the  States  any  occasion  of  ofl^ioe. 
^die  queen  said,  that  she  had  writ  to  the  duke  to 
return  into  France,  but  had  recdved  no  answer;  . 
and  therefore  she  desired  the  ambassador,  as  soon 
as  he  should  come  into  those  parts,  (for  he  meant 
to  go  to  Antwerp,  where  his  wife  and  children 
then  were,)  that  he  would  make  a  journey  to  the 
Hague,  to  reduce  the  duke,  and  to  prevail  with 
him  to  retiu-n  into  France ;  which  the  ambassador 
could  not  refuse  to  promise. 

He  found  there  the  queen's  own  family  in  some 
disorder,  upon  some  declaration  she  had  mad<^ 
that  the  protestant  chaplain  should  be  no  more 
permitted  to  perform  hia  function  in  the  Louvre ; 
where  the  queen's  court  redded,  and  where  there 
was  a  lower  room,  which  had  been  always  used 
as  a  chapel,  from  the  time  of  the  princes  firat 
conung  Uutiier  to  that  time ;  and  where  twice  a 
day  tn  common  prayer  was  read  to  those  who 
were  protestante.  m  ooth  families ;  and  now  the 
queen  had  signiBed  to  Dr.  Cosins  (who  was  the 
chaplain  asugned  by  the  late  king  to  attend  in 
her  majesty's  family,  for  the  protestant  part  of  it) 
that  be  should  be  no  more  permitted  to  have  the 
use  of  that  room. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took  this  occa- 
I  sion  to  speak  with  the  queen ;  and  put  her  in 
I  mind  of  some  promise  she  had  made  nim,  when 
I  he  took  his  leave  of  her  to     for  Spain*  that  she 
;  would  not  withdraw  her  stipend  wluch  she  al- 
Iqfved  to  Dr.  Cosins;  whereby  he  must  be  com- 
I  pelled  to  withdraw;  and  so  the  protestant  part 
I  of  her  femily  would  he  deprived  of  their  puolic 
devotions;  which  promise  she  had  observed  to 
that  time :  but  if  now  the  room  shotild  be  takra 
from  that  use,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if 
the  chaplain  was  turned  away.    He  put  her  ma- 
jesty in  mind  of  the  ill  impression  it  might  make 
m  the  hearts  of  the  protestants  in  England,  who 
retained  their  respecte  and  duty  for  her  majesty  ; 
and  of  what  pernicious  consequence  it  might 
prove  to  the  king,  who  was  still  in  Scotland,  in  a 
nopeful  condition,  and  depended  most  upon  the 
affections  of  his  protestant  subjects  of  England ; 
and  in  the  lost  place,  whether  it  might  not  prove 
a  better  argument  to  those  who  were  suspected 
by  her  to  mislead  the  duke     York,  to  dissuade 
him  from  returning  to  her,  since  she  would  not 
permit  him  to  have  the  exercise  of  his  rdiffion. 
The  queen  seemed  to  think  that  what  he  said  was 
not  without  reason,  and  confessed  that  she  was 
not  the  author  of  this  new  resolution,  which  she 
did  not  believe  to  be  seasonable. 
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Mr.  Walter  Mounta^e,  who  bad  some  yean 
ago  changed  his  religion,  and  was  become  catho- 
Ixc,  after  he  had  suatuned  a  lone  inqvisonment  in 
the  Tavtx  of  London,  procntM  his  releue  from 
thenoe,  upon  assorance  HbaSi  he  wimld  no  more 
ntnra  into  England;  and  u  came  into  nance; 
when  he  wu  tot  well  known  in  the  Krendi,  as 
wdl  ae  the  Kigliui  ooart,and  in  great  reputation 
and  esteem  with  btrth  queeiu.  He  qtprared  a 
man  wholly  restxained  Dom  all  the  vanity  and 
levity  of  hie  lannex  life;  and  perfectly  mortified 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  i^ch  he  had  en- 
joyed in  a  very  great  measure  and  excess. 

He  dedicated  liimBelf  to  his  studies  with  great 
auBteritr,  and  seemed  to  have  no  afiection  or  am- 
bition iox  prefierment,  but  to  live  within  himself 
upon  the  very  moderate  exhibition  he  had  left  to 
him  by  his  fauier;  and  in  this  mdancholk  retreat 
he  had  newly  ti^en  the  ordo:  of  piiesihood; 
which  was,  in  tnitfa,  the  most  reasonwle  way  to 
•atisfy  his  ambition,  if  he  had  any  left ;  for  both 
the  qneenn^ent  and  the  cardmu  eimld  notbot 
libenlly  pnmde  for  his  sopport  m  dwt  inofee- 
siim;  which  they  did  voy  snortly  after:  and  this 
devout  profession  and  new  fui^on  much  im- 
proved the  interest  and  credU  he  always  had  in 
his  old  mistreas ;  who  very  much  hearkened  to 
him  in  cases  of  conscience :  aud  she  con£eesed  to 
the  chancellor,  that  he  was  a  Uttie  too  bigotted  in 
this  affair ;  and  had  not  only  pressed  her  rery 
passionately  to  remove  the  scandal  of  having  a 
protestant  chi^tel  in  her  house,  as  inconsistent 
with  a  good  conscience,  but  had  likewise  inflamed 
the  queen  regent  with  the  same  zeal;  who  had 
very  eamestiy  {vessed  and  importuned  ber  ma- 
jesty no  longer  to  permit  that  oflboce  to  be  giym 
to  uie  caUiolic  reIu;ion.  And  upon  this  occaocm 
she  Iwneirted  the  wath  of  her  late  confissaor,  &• 
ther  Fhillips,  who,  she  said,  wae  a  very  disoeet 
man,  and  would  never  suffer  her  to  be  troubled 
vith  such  infnuons  and  8cra|tle8.  In  conclusion, 
she  wished  him  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mountagne, 
and  to  try  if  he  could  withdraw  him  from  that 
ttspetinrinthatperticiilar;  to  which  pnrposethe 
chancdlw  confened  widi  hirn,  but  witaoat  any 
effect. 

He  said,  the  house  was  the  king  of  France's, 
who  only  permitted  the  queen  to  live  there;  and 
that  the  queen  regent  thought  herself  bound  in 
conscience  no  longer  to  suffer  that  reproach,  of 
which  she  had  never  had  information  till  very 
lately :  that  if  the  duke  of  York  came  thither, 
there  was  no  thoi^ht  at  purpose  to  deny  him  tlw 
exerdse  of  his  relunon ;  he  nif^  have  nis  ch^ 
lain  wcf  prayers  to  mm  in  his  own  chamber,  or  m 
some  room  adjacent  which  serred  likewise  to  sill 
other  purposes;  but  that  the  setting  a  nxmiiqiart, 
as  this  was,  for  that  service,  was  upon  the  matter 
dedicating  it  as  a  chapel  Ux  the  exercise  of  a 
religion  contrary  to  wlut  was  established  in  tiiat 
kisndom ;  which  the  king  of  France  would  not 
snwr  to  be  done  in  a  house  of  his,  thouffh  the 
king  should  return  thither  again.  He  underva- 
lued all  the  confflderations  which  were  offered  ol 
England,  or  of  a  protestant  interest,  as  if  he 
thought  them  all,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  king's  restoration,  which  could 
never  be  effected  but  by  that  interest  which  was 
quite  opposite  to  it.  'When  he  gave  the  queen  an 
aoroant<tf  tbis^scoms^  be  prmnled  so  £u  with 
her,  that  abs  promised,  in  caaa  she  dumld  fae 
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compelled  to  take  away  that  room,  as  she  foresaw 
she  should  be,  the  fifumly  should  be  permitted  to 
meet  in  some  oth^  room ;  and  if  ^  duke  of  York 
came,  the  place  that  should  be  ^pranted  for  bis 
devotkms,  shotdd  acgnre  for  all  the  rest  to  reaiHt 
to. 

As  soon  as  the  chanceUor  had  recovered  his 

strength,  he  took  leave  of  the  mieen,  and  pursued 
his  journey  for  Flanders.  At  Bnusda  he  stayed 
till  he  had  an  audience  of  the  archduke  to  wh<mi 
he  bad  letters  fn)m  the  king  of  Spun  and  don 
Lewis ;  by  which  the  king  signifiea  bis  pleasure 
that  he  sluiuld  reside  any  where  in  those  provinces 
he  best  liked,  until  be  could  conveniently  repair 
to  the  king  bis  master;  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  shmild  enjoy  all  the  privileges  due  to  an 
ambassador :  and  so  he  had  bis  audience  in  that 
quality.  He  spake  in  Latin ;  and  the  archduke, 
answering  in  the  same,  assured  him  of  all  the  re- 
spects he  could  pay  him  whilst  he  stayed  in  those 
puts:  and  thereupm  he  want  to  his  fiunily  at 
Antwexp,  and  k^  that  character  till  the  king's 
Goomig  into  France,  vaA  hia  return  to  him ;  oy 
meaiH  whereof  he  enjoyed  many  privileges  and 
exenuitious  in  the  town ;  and  had  the  freedom  of 
lus  cn^iel,  not  only  for  l^a  own  devotions,  but  for 
the  resort  of  all  the  protestants  who  were  then  iji 
the  town ;  whereof  the  mu^uis  of  Newcastle,  the 
earl  of  Norwich,  and  sir  Charles  Cavendish  were 
the  prindpal ;  who  came  always  on  the  Simdays, 
and  frequently  on  the  week  days,  to  the  common 
pray«r,  to  the  grief  of  many  English  and  Irish 
Roman  catholics ;  who  used  all  the  msUdous  arti- 
fices they  could  to  procure  that  liberty  to  be  re- 
strained ;  and  which  could  not  have  been  enjoyed 
under  any  other  conoeanon  than  by  the  privilege 
of  an  ambassador. 

Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  iguke  a  journey  to 
die  Hague,  to  wait  iqxm  the  doke  of  Y(^  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  quem, 
he  received  information  from  the  Hague,  that  bit 
royal  highness  would  be  at  Breda  such  a  days 
whereupon  he  was  g^ad  to  shorten  bis  joumqr, 
and  at  the  day  to  kiss  his  bands  there;  where  he 
found  his  highness  newly  arrived,  and  in  an  in- 
clination enough  to  return  to  the  queen ;  bo  that 
the  chancellor  had  no  ^reat  task  to  confirm  him 
in  that  resolution ;  nor  m  truth  did  be  know  what 
else  to  do:  howevo',  all  about  him  were  very  glad 
of  the  chancell(»^s  presence,  every  body  hoping 
to  get  him  to  their  party,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  make  a  bai  reptut  ai  thdr  behaviour  to  the 
king;  whom  they  knew  the  queen  would  endea- 
vour to  incnae  Sf^Binat  them. 

NererlUtle  finnilTwai  Umiintoso  manymeoea 
and  factions.  The  dnkewaBveryyoung,yet  loved 
intrigues  so  well,  that  he  was  too  much  indined 
to  heariuau  to  any  men  who  had  the  confidence  to 
make  bold  pn^KMitions  to  him.  The  king  had 
appointed  him  to  remain  with  the  queen,  and  to 
obey  her  in  all  things,  rdigion  only  excepted. 
The  lord  ^ron  was  his  governor,  ordained  to  be 
so  by  bis  rather,  aud  nay  fit  for  that  province ; 
being  a  ytxy  fine  gentleman ;  well  bred  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  perfectiy  vereed  in  both 
languages ;  of  great  courage  and  fidelity ;  and  in 
all  respects  qutmfied  iat  the  trust ;  but  his  being 
absent  in  the  king's  service  niien  the  duke  made 
his  escape  out  of  En^and,  and  rir  John  Berkl^ 
being  then  put  about  him,  all  pains  had  been 
tainn  to  ksam^  his  esteem  of     lord  Byron:  and 
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iir  John  Berkley,  knoinng  that  he  could  no  lonver 
remam  governor  when  the  lord  Byron  came  uii- 
ther,  and  hearing  that  he  was  in  his  journey,  in- 
fased  into  the  duke's  mind,  that  it  was  a  great 
Icflsening  of  his  dignity  at  that  age  (when  he  was 
not  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  backward 
enoi^h  for  that  age)  to  be  under  a  governor;  and 
80,  partly  diseeteeming  the  person,  and  partly 
by  reproaching  the  office,  he  grew  less  inclined  to 
the  person  of  that  good  lord  than  he  should  have 
been. 

But  what  title  soever  any  body  had,  the  whole 
authority  was  in  the  queen,  not  only  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Uie  king,  but  oy  inevitable  necessity;  for 
there  was  no  kind  of  nind  assigned  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  duke;  but  he  depended  entirely  upon 
the  queen  his  mother's  bounty,  who  had  no  more 
asdgned  for  herself  than  they,  to  whom  the  ma- 
nagement thereof  was  committed,  knew  well  how 
to  dispose  of>  nor  was  it  enough  to  serve  their 
occasions;  so  that  her  majesty  herself  CNtainly 
^Dt  less  upon  her  own  person,  or  in  any  thing 
mating  to  nerself,  than  ever  anyqueen  or  lady 
of  a  very  eminent  degree  did.  This  visible  and 
total  dependence  of  we  duke  upon  his  mother 
made  her  majesty  the  less  apprehensive  of  his 
doing  any  thing  contrary  to  her  liking ;  and  there 
was  not  that  care  for  the  general  part  of  bis  edu- 
cation, nor  that  indulgence  to  his  person,  as  ought 
to  have  been ;  and  the  queen's  own  carriage  and 
behaviour  towards  him  was  at  least  severe  enough, 
as  it  had  been  before  to  the  king,  in  the  time  that 
he  was  prince ;  which  then  and  now  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  were  not  themselves  at  ease, 
to  make  many  infiisions;  which,  how  contrary 
soever  to  their  duties,  were  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  be  easily  rejected,  or  to  make  no  imjiression. 

Tba  king,  at  his  gcung  from  Beaovais  in  his 
rojagp  for  Scotland^  had  given  some  recommen- 
dation to  the  duke  his  bromer  of  nr  George  Rat- 
cliff  ;  to  whose  care  his  father  had  once  designed 
to  commit  lum,  when  he  meant  to  have  sent  him 
into  Ireland;  and  his  majesty  had  likewise,  at  the 
same  time  at  Beauvais,  made  some  promise  to  sir 
George  Ratcliff  of  some  placs^about  his  brother, 
when  his  family  should  be  settled,  of  which  there 
was  then  little  appearance :  however,  it  was  oiough 
to  entitle  him  to  give  his  frequent  attendance  upon 
ihe  duke;  and  uie  general  reputation  he  had  of 
having  been  the  person  of  the  nearest  trust  with 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  might  well  dispose  the  duke 
to  think  him  a  wise  man,  and  the  b^tar  to  esteem 
any  ibaag  he  said  to  him. 

Sir  Eaward  Herbert  thought  himself  the  wiaeat 
man  that  followed  the  king's  fortone,  and  was 
always  angry  that  he  had  no  more  to  do;  and 
now  prince  Rupert  was  absent,  endeavoured  all 
he  could  to  get  credit  with  the  duke  of  York; 
and  came  very  fre<]uently  to  him,  and  held  him  in 
long  whispers,  which  the  duke  easily  indulged  to 
lum,  ont  of  a  real  belief  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  experience.  The  queen  liked 
neither  of  these  two;  which  they  well  enough 
(^seeming,  grew  into  a  friendship,  or  rather  a 
familiarity  together,  though  th^  were  of  the  moat 
different  natures  and  humours  imaginable :  Rat- 
diff  being  a  man  ver^  cniable  of  business ;  and 
if  the  yxo^enty  of  hu  fonner  fortone  had  not 
Tuaed  m  him  some  fimua  of  vaaty  and  Rlf-«on- 
cdtednesBi  was  very  fit  to  be  advised  with,  bong 
of  anStiirBcoOBtaDtaiid  siiwen;  «4iidi  dwothet 


was  not :  yet  they  agreed  wbU  in  the  design  of 
making  the  duke  of  York  discontraited  and  weary 
of  his  Q}ndition;  which  was  not  pleasant  enoogfa 
to  be  much  ctelighted  in. 

Hie  news  from  England,  of  the  state  of  ^  • 
king's  afibirs  in  Scotland,  made  most  men  believe 
that  his  majesty  was  imcovoably  lost;  and  there 
was  for  some  time  a  rumour  scattered  abroad, 
and  by  many  belkved,  that  the  king  was  dead. 
These  two  gentlemen,  upon  the  hme  of  thia, 
consulted  toother,  whether,  if  the  news  were  or 
should  be  true,  the  duke  of  York,  who  must  suc- 
ceed, were  in  a  good  place;  and  both  concluded, 
that  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  fit  that  he  should 
be  with  his  mother.  Hereupon  they  persuaded 
the  duke,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  remain  idle 
in  France,  but  to  employ  himself  abroad ;  whereby 
his  experience  might  be  improved,  and  .he  might 
put  himself  into  a  posture  to  be  able  to  aaust  the 
king  his  brother;  or  if  anyndsfiDrtune  aboilld  be- 
fell nim,  in  some  degree  to  provide  for  himself; 
and  proposed  to  him,  that  he  would  reeolve  to 
make  a  journey  to  Bruraels,  to  adrise  and  consult 
with  the  duke  of  Z^orrain,  who  was  a  prince  of 
great  wisdom,  wealth,  and  courage;  and  htang 
driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  too  powesfiu 
and  potent  a  neighbour,  had  yet,  by  nis  own 
activity  and  virtue,  made  lumself  so  considerable, 
that  Spain  depended  upon  his  army,  and  France 
itself  would  be  glad  of  his  friendship ;  that  he  was 
very  rich,  and  would  not  be  only  ante  to  give  the 
duke  good  counsel,  but  asnstanoe  to  make  it 
effectual. 

The  duke,  without  further  examining  the  pro- 
bability of  the  deugn,  iriiich  he  concluded  had 
been  thought  noon  cswugh  by  two  sueh  wise 
men,  gave  his  {ml  consent  to  it;  and  they  having 
likewise  found  credit  for  so  much  money  as  would 
defray  the  charge  of  the  journey,  and  really  be- 
lieving that  the  king  was  dead,  the  duke  one  day 
told  tlie  queen,  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  a . 
journey  to  Brussels  to  see  the  duke  of  Lorrun; 
irith  whidi  the  queen  being  surpriBed,  used  both 
her  reason  and  her  authority  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  but  could  not  prevail  by  either;  hia 
highness  telling  her  very  obstinately,  that  he 
would  begin  his  journey  mtbin  two  days.  She 
found  that  none  <»  his  servants  were  privy  to  the 
design,  or  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  pur- 
pose; and  quickly  discovered  the  two  counsellors; 
who,  having  no  relation  to  his  service  that  she 
knew,  were  prepared  to  waU  on  lum,  and  had 
drawn  Dr.  Steward  (wha  was  dean  of  the  chapel 
to  the  king,  and  lot  bddnd  when  his  majesty 
went  for  Scotland,  inth  direction  to  be  with  .the 
duke  of  Yoik)  to  be  of  their  party. 

The  doctor  was  a  very  honest  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  most  conversant  in  that  learning 
which  vindicated  the  dignity  and  authority  oi  the 
church;  upon  wluch  his  .heart  was  most  entirely 
set;  not  without  some  prejudice  to  those  who 
thought  there  was  any  other,  o^ect  to  be  more 
carefully  pursued.  Sir  George  luJxJiff  seemed  to 
be  of  his  mind,  and  so  was  looked  upaa  by  him 
as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  church;  which 
was  virtue  enough  to  cover  many  defects.  He 
told  him  of  the  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  what  conference  had  been  between  him  uid 
the  attorney  gmeral  upon  it,  which  they  both  be- 
lieved; and  now  necessary  they  thought  it.  was 
I  fior  U»  duka  to  be  out  of  Vnaee  when  ti» 
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tainty  of  that  news  should  arrive :  that  they  had 
apoken  with  the  duke  of  it,  vho  Bemed  very  wall 
dispoaed ;  yet  they  knew  not  bow  hia  mother'B 
authority  miffbt  prevail  over  his  obedience ;  and 
therefore  wished  that  he  would  speak  with  the 
duke,  who  had  great  reverence  for  him  in  all  mat- 
ten  of  ccmscience,  and  remove  any  scruples  which 
xnight  arise.  The  doctor  did  not  think  himself 
ee  much  regarded  by  the  queen  as  he  expected  to 
be,  and  did  really  believe  the  case  to  be  such  as 
the  other  had  informed  him ;  and  confirmed  the 
duke  in  his  resolution,  notwithstanding  any  thing 
his  mother  should  say  to  the  contrary;  and  the 
queen  could  ndther  say  or  do  any  tmng  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  journey. 

The  Iwd  Byron  his  governor,  and  Mr.  Bennet 
hia  secrrtarv,  both  well  liked  by  the  queen,  and  of 
great  confioence  in  each  other,  thought  it  their 
dntf  to  attend  upon  him.  Sir  John  Berkley  stayed 
behmd,  as  well  to  avtud  the  being  inferior  to  an- 
other, which  he  always  abhorred,  as  to  prosecute 
an  amour  which  he  was  newly  embarked  in ;  and 
nr  Geoive  Ratcliff,  and  sir  Edward  Herbert,  and 
the  good  doctor,  were  so  to  improve  their  interest, 
that  neither  the  queen  or  any  who  depended  on 
her  might  have  any  credit  wiu  the  duke.  Most 
of  the  inferior  servants  depended  upon  them,  be- 
>cause  they  saw  they  had  most  interest  with  their 
master ;  and  with  these  thoughts  and  resolutions 
they  all  set  out  for  Brussels ;  and  these  wild  no- 
tions were  the  true  reasons  and  foundation  of  that 
jouniey,  which  maDv  lober  men  so  much  won- 
dered at  then,  and  so  much  censured  after- 
wards. 

When  lufl  highness  eame  to  Brussels,  he  was 

accommodated  m  the  house  of  sir  Henry  de  Vic, 
the  king's  resident  there :  and  he  was  no  sooner 
there,  but  they  began  to  model  hb  house  and 
regulate  his  family;  towards  which  sir  George 
Satcliff  was  designed  to  manage  all  the  affairs  of 
money;  the  attorney  contenting  himself  with 
having  the  greatest  power  in  govenung  the  coun- 
cils ;  and  aU  looking  for  other  stations  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  news  from  Scotland.  But  in  a  short 
time  the  intelligence  from  thence  was  quite  con- 
trary to  what  thev  expected;  the  king  was  not 
only  in  good  healtn,  but  his  afiaira  in  no  desperate 
coiraition}  all  factions  seemed  reconciled,  and  lu 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  looted  Cromwell 
in  the  face. 

Hereupon  thev  were  at  a  ^[nat  stand  in  their 
councils.  The  duke  of  Lonain  had  been  dvil  to 


the  duke,  and  had  at  his  first  coming  lent  him 
some  money;  hut  when  he  found  he  was  without 
any  design,  and  by  what  persons  his  counsels 
.  were  directed,  he  grew  colder  in  his  respects; 
and  they  who  had  gone  thus  far,  took  upon  them 
the  presumptioD  to  propose  a  marriage  between 
the  duke  of  York  and  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain ;  his  marriage  with  madame  de 
Cantecro;^'  the  mother  of  the  said  lady,  being  de- 
clared  void  in  the  comt  of  Rome :  but  the  duke 
of  Lorrun  was  so  wise  as  not  to  entertain  the 
motion,  except  it  should  be  made  with  the  king's 
privity.  So  apt  are  ooexperienced  men,  when 
th^  are  once  out  of  the  way,  to  wander  into  bc^ 
ana  precunces,  before  they  will  be  smubla  of  their 
false  conduct  When  they  found  there  was  no- 
thing to  he  done  at  Brussels,  they  persuaded  the 
duke  to  go  to  the  Hague,  with  as  litUe  design; 
and  when  they  had  weuied  aU  petqjile  dier^  t«y 
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came  to  Breda,  where  the  chancellor  had  met 
thcan. 

Hie  duke  himself  was  so  young,  that  he  was 
rather  delwhted  with  the  journeys  he  had  made, 
than  sen^ble  that  he  had  not  entered  upon  them 
with  reason  enough ;  and  they  had  fortified  tum 
with  a  firm  resolution,  never  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  committed  any  error.  But  his  counsellors 
had  lost  all  the  pleasure  of  their  combination,  and 
reproached  each  other  of  their  follies  and  presump- 
tions with  all  the  animosity  imaginable.  Too 
lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bennet,  who  had  comforted 
each  other  in  their  sufferings,  were  glad  enough 
to  see  that  there  was  some  end  put  to  their  pere- 

Sinations,  and  that  by  letuming  to  the  queen 
ey  were  like  to  find  some  reA  again;  and  they 
entertained  the  chanceUor  with  many  ridiculoua 
rdatimis  of  the  politics  of  the  attornev  and  but 
George  Ratdiff,  and  of  the  pleasant  ^scourses 
the  (hike  of  Lorrain  made  of  the  Latin  orations 
sir  Geoi^  Ratcliff  had  entertamed  him  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  mr  Geoivewas  well  pleased 
with  the  grace  he  had  recraved  from  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  and  with  the  testimony  he  had  ^ven  of 
him  to  some  men  who  had  tola  hiy  of  it  sgain, 
that  he  was  a  very  grave  and  a  wise  man,  and  that 
he  wished  he  haa  such  another  to  look  after  his 
affurs.  He  and  Dr.  Steward  continued  their 
affections  towards  each  other,  and  concurred  in 
most  bitter  invectives  against  sir  Edward  Herbert, 
as  a  madman,  and  of  that  intolerable  pride,  that 
it  was  not  posuble  for  anv  jnan  to  converse  with 
him ;  and  the  attomqr  as  nankly  reproached  them 
all  with  bein^  men  os  no  parts,  of  no  understand- 
ing, no  learmng,  no  principles,  and  no  resolution ; 
and  was  so  just  to  them  all,  as  to  contemn  every 
man  aUke ;  and  in  truth  had  rendered  hmuelf  so 
grievous  to  them  all,  and  behaved  himself  bo  inso- 
lently towards  all,  that  there  was  not  a  man  who 
desired  to  be  in  his  company  •  yet  by  the  knack  of 
his  talk,  which  was  the  most  hke  reason,  and  not 
it,  he  retained  still  great  credit  with  the  duke;  who 
bdng  still  confounded  with  his  pomtive  discourse, 
thoi^^t  hint  to  be  wiser  than  those  who  were 
more  easy  to  be  understood. 

The  diike  upon  the  receipt  of  the  queen's  Utters, 
which  the  chancellor  dehvered  to  him,  resolved 
upon  his  ioumev  to  Paris  without  fiir^er  dday ; 
and  the  dumcellor  w^ting  upon  lua  highness  as 
far  as  Antwerp,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  with 
the  Bune  retinue  he  had  carried  with  him;  and 
was  rec^red  by  his  mother  without  tkwe  en>oa- 
tulations  and  reprehensions  which  he  might  have 
expected;  though  her  sevmty  was  the  same  to- 
wards all  those  who  she  thought  had  the  credit 
and  power  to  seduce  him. 

The  chancellor  was  now  at  a  Httie  rest  a^un 
with  his  own  family  in  Antwerp ;  and  had  tune 
to  be  vacant  to  his  own  thoughts  and  books ;  and 
in  the  interval  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  many 
worthy  persons  of  his  own  nation,  who  had  chosen 
that  place  to  spend  the  time  of  their  banishnuut 
in.  There  was  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
haying  married  a  young  lady,  confined  himself 
most  to  Yisx  comjnny ;  and  hved  as  retired  as  his 
ruined  condition  in  !&igland  obl^^  Um  to ;  yet 
with  honour,  and  decency,  and  with  much  respect 
pud  him  byall  men,a8well  for^gners  as  those  of 
his  own  country.  The  conversation  the  chancellor 
took  most  ddi^t  in  was  that  of  ur  Charles  Caven- 
dish, brother  to  the  marqmsj  who  was  one  of  tha 
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moet  extraordinary  persons  of  that  age,  in  all  the 
noble  endowoaenta  of  the  mind.  He  had  aU  the 
disadvantages  imaginable  in  his  person;  which 
was  not  only  of  so  small  a  uze  that  it  drew  the 
eyes  of  men  upon  him,  but  with  such  deformity 
in  his  httle  person,  and  an  aspect  in  his  counte- 
nance, that  was  a^er^  to  raise  contempt  than  ap- 
plicatitm:  but  in  tlus  unhandsome  or  homely 
limitation,  there  was  a  loind  and  a  soul  lodged 
that  was  very  toytHy  and  bemtifnl;  cohiT^ed 
and  polished  bjr  all  the  ktHnriedge  and  wisdom 
that  arts  and  sciences  could  snp^uy  it  irith.  He 
was  a  great  philoB(^her,  in  the  extent  cf  H ;  and 
an  exmlent  mathematician;  whose  correspond- 
ence was  ve^  dear  to  Gassendus  and  Descartes ; 
the  last  of  which  dedicated  some  of  his  works  to 
him.  He  had  very  notable  courage;  and  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  so  adorned  his  body,  that 
being  with  his  brother  the  marquis  in  all  the  war, 
he  usually  went  out  in  all  parties,  and  was  pre- 
sent, and  charged  the  enemy  in  all  battles  with 
as  keen  a  courage  as  could  dwell  in  the  heart  of 
man.  But  then  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
the  humility  and  mewness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
vivarity  oi^ his  wit  was  admirable.  He  was  ao 
modest,  that  he  could  hardly  be  prevailed  iridi  to 
ftHaxgt  himself  on  aabjects  he  understood  better 
than  other  men,  ezce|)t  ne  wm  messed  by  his  very 
ferailiar  friends ;  as  if  he  tiiougfat  it  presumption 
-to  know  more  than  handsomer  men  use  to  do. 
Above  all,  his  virtue  and  jnety  was  such,  that  no 
temptation  could  work  upon  him  to  consent  to 
any  thing  that  swerved  in  the  least  dsgne  from 
the  precise  rules  of  honour,  or  tlu  moet  uvere 
rules  of  conscience. 

When  he  was  erceedingly  importuned  by  those 
whom  he  loved  best  to  go  into  England,  and  com- 
pound for  his  estate,  which  was  very  ^ood,  that 
thereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  hdp  his  friends, 
who  were  reduced  into  great  straits ;  lie  refused  i^ 
out  of  apprehennon  that  be  might  be  reotiired  to 
take  the  covenant  or  engafiement,  or  to  ao  some- 
what else  wUch  hia  oonacwnce  would  not  permit 
Umtodo:  andwhenthCT endeavoured  to  under- 
value that  consdenoe,  ana  to  persuade  him  not  to 
be  governed  by  it,  that  would  expose  him  to 
femine,  and  restrain  him  from  being  charitable  to 
bis  best  friends ;  he  was  so  offended  with  their 
argumentation,  ^t  he  would  no  more  admit  any 
discourse  upon  the  subject.  Upon  which  th^ 
applied  themselves  to  the  chancellor;  who  they 
thought  had  most  credit  with  him ;  and  denred 
him  to  persuade  him  to  make  a  journey  into  Eng- 
land ;  the  benefit  whereof  to  him  and  themselves 
was  very  intelligible ;  but  informed  him  not  of  his 
refusal,  and  the  arguments  they  had  used  to  con- 
vert him. 

The  next  time  they  met,  which  they  usually  did 
once  a  day,  the  chancellor  told  him,  he  heard  he 
had  a  purpose  to  make  a  journey  into  England ; 
to  which  ne  suddenly  answered,  that  indeed  he 
was  desired  to  do  so,  but  that  he  bad  positively 
refused ;  and  thereupon,  with  much  warmth  and 
indignation,  related  what  impOTtunity  and  what 
argnments  had  been  used  to  him,  and  what  he 
had  answered :  and  thereupon  said,  that  his  pre- 
sent condition  was  in  no  aegne  pleasant  or  easy 
to  him,  (as  in  truth  it  was  not,  be  being  in  very 
visible  want  of  ordinary  conveniences,]  bat,  he 
protested,  that  he  woula  rither  submit  to  naked- 
ness, or  starving  in  the  street,  than  subBcribe  to 


the  covenant  or  engagement,  or  do  any  thing  dae 
that  mii^t  reflect  upon  his  honour  or  bis  consci- 
ence. To  which  the  chancellor  replied,  that  bis 
resolution  became  him,  and  was  worthy  of  his 
insdom  and  honesty;  and  that  if  be  found  him 
inclined  to  do  any  tning  that  might  trench  upon 
ather,  be  was  so  much  his  friend^  that  be  wtnild 
put  bhn  in  mind  of  his  oUigatxma  to  both ;  diat 
mdeed  the  arguments  wbaA  had  been  need  to 
lum  could  never  prevail  upon  a  ivtnoos  mind : 
however,  he  ttAd  bun,  he  thought  the  motion  frnn 
lu8  firiends  might  be  a  fittle  more  considered  before 
it  was  rejected;  and  confessed  to  him,  that  he 
was  desired  to  confer  with  him  about  it,  and  to 
dispose  him  to  it,  without  bong  informed  that 
any  attempt  had  been  already  made:  end  tiien 
asked  him,  whether  he  did  in  truth  bdieve  that 
his  journey  thither  might  probably  produce  those 
benefits  to  himself  and  his  friends  as  they  imag- 
ed ;  and  then  it  would  be  fit  to  eonedder,  whether 
those  conveniences  were  to  be  purdiaied  at  a 
dearer  price  than  they  were  worth. 

He  answered,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
if  he  conld  go  thither  irithsafiety,  and  be  admhted 
to  conmound  for  hk  estate,  as  fitbera  did,  he 
could  then  aell  it  at  ao  good  a  prie^  diat  he  cotdd 
not  only  provide  for  a  competent  snbristenee  for 
bimsdf,  when  be  returned,  Init  likewise  asnst  his 
friends  for  thdr  better  support;  and  that  be  could 
otherwise,  out  of  lands  tiutt  were  in  trust,  and  not 
known  to  be  his,  and  so  had  not  been  yet  seques- 
tered, raise  other  sums  (tf  mone^,  which  would 
be  attended  with  many  convcmoices ;  and  be 
confessed  nothing  of  all  this  conld  be  done  with- 
out Us  own  presence.  But  then  that  which  de- 
priv«i  him  en  all  this  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
apprehension  imprisonment ;  which,  he  said, 
his  constitution  would  not  bear ;  but  especially, 
because  by  their  own  ordinance  nobo^  was 
capaUe  to  compound  till  be  had  subscribed  to 
the  covenant  and  engagement ;  wluch  he  would 
notdotoaavehielife;  and  that  in  what  neceseiity 
soever  be  was,  he  valued  what  benefit  he  conld 
possibly  reccave  by  the  journey  only  as  it  might 
consist  with  his  innocmce  and  liber^  to  return ; 
and  since  he  could  not  reasonably  presume 
either,  he  had  no  thought  of  going. 

The  chancellor  told  nim,  tmtt  they  were  both  of 
the  same  mmd  in  all  things  which  related  to  con- 
science and  honour ;  but  yet,  since  the  benefits 
that  might  result  from  this  journey  were  great,  and 
very  probable,  and  in  some  d^;ree  certain,  and 
the  mischiefs  he  apprehended  were  not  certain, 
and  possibly  mi^ht  be  avoided,  he  thought  he 
was  not  to  hiy  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  journey, 
which  be  was  so  importuned  to  undertake  by  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  him.  Hut  he  was  of  the  few 
who  had  many  fnends,  and  no  enemies;  and 
therefore  lad  no  reason  to  fear  impiisonment,  or 
any  other  rigour  extraordinary ;  which  was  sel- 
dom used,  mit  to  persons  under  some  notable 
pr^dice.  That  ana  he  once  came  to  London, 
he  would  not  take  much  pleasure  in  going  abroad ; 
but  mi^t  despatch  bis  muiness  by  outers,  who 
would  repair  to  bim :  and  that  for  the  covenant 
and  engagement,  they  were  so  contrary,  that  both 
were  rarely  offered  to  the  same  person and  they 
had  now  so  much  justled  and  reviled  each  other, 
that  they  were  neither  in  so  mnch  credit  as  they 
had  been,  and  were  not  pressed  but  upon  such 
persons  against  whom  they  had  a  particular  de- 
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sign ;  however,  he  went  well  armed,  as  to  that 
pmnt,  with  a  resolution  not  to  euhmit  to  either ; 
and  the  worst  that  could  happen,  was  to  return 
without  the  full  effect  of  his  journey.  Whereas 
if  thoM  mischiefs  could  be  aroided,  which  the 
■kilfnl  mm  the  {dace  could  tmly  instmct  him  in, 
he  wmdd  retam  inth  benefit  ftnd  aatiB&ction 
to  himself  and  lus  friendi ;  and  if  he  were  sub- 
jected to  hnprisMmient,  hrhieh  he  ought  not  to 
apprehend,  and  could  be  out  short,)  even  in  that 
case  his  journey  coidd  not  be  without  fruit,  by 
the  conference  and  transactioDS  with  hie  friends ; 
though  no  composition  could  be  made.  Upon 
Tevfdving  these  cousideratioDs,  he  resolTed  to  un- 
dertake the  journey ;  and  performed  it  so  happily, 
without  those  obstructions  he  feared,  that  he 
fimdied  all  be  proposed  to  himself,  and  made  a 
competent  provision  to  support  his  brother  during 
his  aistreee ;  though  when  he  had  despatched  it, 
he  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  repose  he  desired,  but 
died  before  he  could  return  to  Antwerp :  and  the 
marmiis  ever  after  publicly  acknowledged  the 
beunt  he  lecemd  faneby  to  the  chancelfcr*!  ed* 

TKB. 

Am  Mwn  IB  liha  cbaaeeBor  had  npoaed  hinuelf 
at  Antwerp,  after  so  mudlL  fittigae,  ne  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  UmBelf  to  the 
king;  and  uiough  the  prohibition  befoce  his 
gmng  into  Scotland,  and  the  sending  away  many 
of  the  servants  who  attended  him  mtlw  out  of 
the  Idngdom,  made  it  unfit  for  him  to  repair  thi- 
ther hmiself,  he  resolved  to  send  his  secretary, 
(a  man  of  fidelity,  and  well  known  to  the  king,) 
to  inform  his  ma^ieety  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
to  bring  back  his  commands;  but  when  he  was 
at  Amsterdam,  ready  to  embark,  upon  a  slup 
bound  for  Scotland,  the  news  arrived  there  of  hu 
majes^s  being  upon  his  march  for  Euf^and; 
up<m  which  he  returned  to  Antw^;  wtitn  he 
found  the  spiiits  of  all  the  Engliah  exalted  with 
the  same  advertisement. 

[As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  I^tris,  (after  his 
wonderful  deliverance  from  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester,) and  knew  that  the  chancellor  of  the  ez- 
chequor  was  at  Antwerp,  his  majesty  sent  to  him 
to  rmMur  thither,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and 
for  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  hu  arrivid,  the 
king  spent  many  hours  with  him  in  {nivate;  and 
informed  him  of  many  particulars  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with  in  Scotland ;  of  bis  march 
into  England;  oi  the  confiuion  at  Worcester; 
and  all  me  circumstances  of  his  happy  escape  and 
deliverance.]  (See  p.  773.) 

The  chanoellcff  was  yet  looked  upon  with  no 
nngraeioaa  eye  hr  her  muea^;  on^  the  lord 
Jermyn  knew  wdl  be  would  never  resign  himself 
to  be  disposed  o^  which  was  the  temper  that 
could  only  endear  any  man  to  him:  for  besides 
former  experience,  an  attempt  had  been  lately 
made  upon  him  by  sir  John  BeiUey;  who  told 
him»  that  the  queen  had  a  good  ojnnioa  of  him ; 
and  knew  well  in  how  ill  a  ctmdition  he  must  be, 
in  respect  of  his  subsistence ;  and  tliat  she  would 
assign  him  such  a  competent  maintenance,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  draw  his  familv  to  him  out 
of  Flanders  to  Paris,  and  to  Uve  comfortably  toge- 
ther, if  she  might  be  confident  of  his  service,  and 
that  he  would  always  concur  with  her  in  his  ad- 
vice to  the  king.  To  which  he  answered,  that  he 


should  never  ful  in  performing  his  dutjr  to  the 
queen,  whom  he  acknowledge  to  be  his  most 
gracious  mistress,  with  all  possible  integrity :  but 
as  he  was  a  servant  and  counsellor  to  the  kmg,  so 
he  should  always  consider  what  was  good  for  his 
semce ;  and  never  decline  that  out  of  any  com- 
plknce  whatsoever;  and  that  he  iKd  not  dean  to 
IM  supported  from  any  bounty  but  iht  king's ; 
nor  more  by  hi^  than  in  proportion  with  what 
Us  majesty  should  be  able  to  do  for  his  other 
servants.  And  shortiy  after  the  queen  herself 
speaking  with  him,  ana  cmnplaining  that  she  had 
DO  credit  with  the  king;  the  chancellor  desired 
her  not  to  think  so ;  he  knew  well  the  king  had 
great  duty  for  her,  which  he  would  still  preserve 
towards  her ;  bat  as  it  would  not  be  fit  for  her  to 
affect  such  an  interest  as  to  be  thought  to  govern, 
so  nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
king,  and  to  his  interest,  than  that  the  world 
should  believe  that  he  was  absolntelv  governed 
by  his  mother;  which  be  found  (though  she 
seoned  to  consent  to  it)  was  no  accqrtaUe  decla- 
ntion  to  her.  However,  she  did  often  empk^ 
him  to  the  lung,  vpon  anch  particulars  as  fron- 
Uedor  c^ndedlur;  as  one^  for  the  removal  of 
8  young  lady  oat  of  the  Louvre^  who  had  pro- 
cured a  lodging  there  without  her  majesty's  con- 
sent; and  wiui  whom  her  majesty  was  justhr 
offended,  for  the  Kttle  respect  she  shewed  towai^ 
her  majesty :  and  when  tae  chancellor  had  pre- 
vailed BO  nr  irith  the  king,  that  he  obli^  the 
lady  to  remove  out  of  the  Louvre,  to  satisfy  his 
mother,  the  queen  was  well  content  that  the  lady 
herself  and  her  friends  should  believe,  that  she 
had  undeigone  that  affront  merely  by  Uie  malice 
and  credit  of  the  chancellor. 

\Tbe  king  rauained  at  Paris  till  the  year  1654; 
when,  in  the  month  of  Jun^  he  Idt  France;  and 
passing  through  Flanders,  went  to  Spa ;  where  he 
proposed  to  spend  two  or  three  months  with  his 
sister,  the  princess  rc^.  His  stay  at  Spa  was 
not  so  long  as  be  intended,  the  smallpox  oreak- 
ing  out  tiiere.  His  majesty  and  his  sister  sud- 
denly removed  to  Aix-lapQuipelle.]— (See  p.  Si$, 
&c.) 

*At  this  time  there  feU  out  an  accident  not 
pertinent  to  the  public  history  of  that  time,  but 
necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the  particular  relation 
of  the  chancellor's  life;  which  had  afterwards  an 
influence  upon  his  fortune,  and  a  very  great  one 
upon  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  mind,  and  of  his 
nmily.  Mr.  O'Neile,  who  professed  much  kind- 
ness to  the  chancellor,  and  by  his  friendahip  with 
the  lady  Stuohope  had  much  credit  in  the  family 
of  the  {Hinoess,  came  to  him  and  told  him  that 
the  princess  rmral  had  a  wy  good  o[nnion  of 
him,  and  kind  ptuposes  towards  his  ftmify; 
iriiich  she  knew  snffned  much  for  lus  fidelity  to 
the  king;  and  therefore  that  she  was  much  trou- 
bled to  find  that  her  mother  the  queen  had  less 
kindness  for  him  than  he  deserved ;  that  by  tiie 
death  of  Mrs.  KiHigraw  there  was  a  {dace  now 
foUen,  which  very  many  would  desire ;  and  that 
it  would  no  sooner  be  known  at  Paris,  than  the 
queen  would  undoubtedly  recommend  some  lady 
to  the  princess ;  but  he  was  confident  that,  if  the 
chanc^or  would  move  the  king  to  recommend 
his  daughter,  who  was  known  to  the  princess,  her 
highness  would  wUlinglyrecave  her.  He  thanked 


»  For  a  more  circiimBtantial  acoount  of  the  entnnce  of  the  dumoflUor's  daughter  bto  the  fiunily  of  the 
princGW  royal,  the  reader  If  referred  to  p.  1007. 
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him  tat  hia  particular  kmcbieM,  bat  conjured  him 
not  to  use  hts  intereet  to  promote  an^  such  pre- 
tcHce ;  and  that  "  himself  would  not  apply  the 
"  king's  favour  to  such  a  request ;  that  ne  had 
"  but  one  daughter,  (for  he  had  then  no  more,) 
"  who  was  aU  the  company  and  comfort  her 
"  mother  had  in  her  meluicholic  retirement,  and 
"  therefore  he  was  resolved  not  to  separate  them, 
**  ner  to  dispo^  his  daughter  to  a  court  life 
which  he  did  in  truth  perfectly  detest.  O'Neile, 
much  disappointed  with  the  answer,  and  believing 
that  the  propoutuju  would  have  been  very  grate- 
fal  to  hiiia,  confessod,  that  the  priocees  had  been 
already  moved  in  it  the  lady  Chesterfield ;  and 
that  it  was  her  own  denre  that  the  Idng  should 
mere  h  to  her,  to  the  end  that  she  might  be 
thereby  sheltered  from  the  reproach  which  she 
expected  from  the  queen ;  but  that  the  princess 
heradf  had  so  much  kindness  for  his  daughter, 
that  she  had  loi^  resolved  to  have  her  upon  the 
first  vacancy.  The  chancellor  was  exceedingly 
perplexed,  and  resolved  nothing  more,  than  uiat 
daughter  should  not  live  from  her  mother; 
and  therefore  renewed  his  conjurations  to  Mr. 
O'Neile,  that  he  would  not  further  promote  it, 
^nce  it  would  never  be  acceptable  to  him ;  and 
concluded,  that  his  making  no  application,  and 
^e  importiuiity  of  others  who  denred  the  htmour, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  pretence. 

The  king  had  heard  of  the  matter  from  the 
princess,  and  willingly  expected  when  the  chan- 
cdlor  would  move  mm  for  his  recommendation ; 
which  when  he  saw  he  forbore  to  do,  he  spake 
himself  to  him  of  it,  and  asked  him  whv  he  did 
not  make  such  a  suit  to  him:  upon  wnich  the 
chancellor  tdd  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
O'Neile  and  him ;  and  that  for  many  reasons  he 
declined  the  recdving  that  obligation  from  the 
princess;  and  therefore  he  had  no  use  of  bia 
majesty's  bvour  in  it.  The  king  told  him  plainly, 
that  "  nis  sister,  upon  having  seen  bis  daughter 
"  some  days,  liked  her  so  well,  that  she  desired 
•*  to  have  her  about  her  person ;  and  had  herself 
"  spoken  to  him  to  move  it  to  her,  for  the  reason 
"  aforesiud,  and  to  prevent  any  diapleasure  from 
"  the  queen ;  and  he  knew  not  how  the  chancellor 
**  could,  or  why  he  stutuld,  omit  such  an  i^tpOT- 
"  tunity  of  providing  for  hia  daughter  m  bo 
**  honourable  a  way."  The  chancellor  tdd  him, 
"  he  could  not  dispute  the  reasons  with  him ; 
"  only  that  he  could  not  give  himself  leave  to  de- 
'*  prive  his  wife  of  her  daughter's  company,  nor 
"  believe  that  she  could  be  more  advantageously 
bred  than  under  her  mother."  Hereupon  he 
went  to  the  princess,  and  took  notice  of  the 
honour  she  was  inclined  to  do  him ;  but,  he  told 
her,  the  honour  was  not  fit  for  him  to  receive, 
nor  the  conjuncture  seasonable  for  her  royal  high- 
ness to  confer  it ;  that  she  could  not  but  know 
his  condition,  being  deprived  of  his  estate ;  and 
if  her  highness's  ttounty  had  not  assiKued  a 
house  at  Breda,  n^iere  his  wife  and  fam^  lived 
rent  free,  they  had  not  known  how  to  have  sub- 
nsted :  but  by  that  her  fiwour,  the  small  suimliefl 
Us  friends  in  England  secretly  sent  over  to  tnem 
sustained  them  m  that  privEto  rrtirement  in 
iidiich  the^  lived ;  so  that  it  was  not  in  Us  power 
to  make  his  daughter  such  an  allowance  as  would 
enable  her  to  live  in  her  court  in  that  manner  as 
would  become  her  relation. 
Hie  princess  would  not  permit  him  to  enlai^; 


but  ver^  generously  told  him,  that  she  knew  wdl 
^  straitness  of  his  condition,  and  how  it  came 
to  be  so  low;  and  had  no  thought  that  he  should 
be  at  die  duuve  to  maintain  hu  daughter  in  her 
service}  that  hs  should  leave  that  to  her :  and  so 
used  many  expressions  of  esteem  of  him,  and  of 
kindness  and  grace  to  his  daughter.  He,  fore- 
seeing and  expecting  such  generosity,  replied  to 
her,  that  since  her  goodness  disposed  her  to  such 
an  act  of  charity  and  honour,  it  became  his  dnty 
and  gratitude  to  provide,  that  she  should  brinfc 
no  inconvenience  upon  herself;  that  he  had  tra 
misfortune  (with  all  the  innocence  and  intevrity 
imaginable)  to  be  more  in  the  queen  her  mother's 
disfavour,  than  any  gentleman  who  had  had  the 
honour  to  serve  ikta  crown  so  many  years  in 
some  trust;  that  all  the  application  he  could 
make,  nor  the  kin^s  own  interposition,  could 
prev^  with  hm  majesty  to  receive  him  into  her 
gradouB  Ofunion;  and  that  he  could  not  but 
know,  that  this  unseasonable  act  of  charity, 
which  her  highness  would  vouchsafe  to  so  un- 
gntcions  a  family,  would  produce  some  resent- 
ment and  displeasure  from  the  queen  her  mother 
towards  her  highness,  and  increase  the  wdght  of 
her  severe  inoUgnation  against  him,  which  so 
heavily  oppressed  him  alr^y ;  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  prevent  that  mischief,  which  would 
uudoubtedlv  befall  her  hiffhness;  and  wMild  not 
submit  to  tue  recnving  the  fruits  of  her  &yoar- 
aUe  amdeseaiaon. 

To  this  the  princess  answered  with  some 
waimdi,  that  she  had  always  paid  that  duty  to 
the  queen  her  mother  which  was  due  to  her,  and 
would  never  give  her  a  just  cause  to  be  offended 
with  her :  but  that  she  was  mistress  of  h^  own 
family,  and  might  receive  what  servants  she 
pleased;  and  that  she  should  commit  a  great 
fault  against  the  queen,  if  she  should  forbeu-  to 
do  a  gu>d  and  a  just  action,  to  which  she  was  in- 
dined,  out  of  apprehenuon  that  her  majes^ 
would  be  offended  at  it.  She  said,  she  knew 
some  ill  offices  had  been  done  him  to  her  moth^, 
for  which  she  was  sornr ;  and  doubted  not,  but 
her  majesty  would  in  due  time  discern  that  she 
had  been  misinformed  and  mistaken;  and  then 
she  would  like  and  approve  <tf  what  her  highness 
should  now  do.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  re- 
solved to  take  his  draghter,  and  would  send  for 
luT  as  soon  as  she  returned  into  Holland.  Hie 
chancellor,  not  in  any  degree  converted,  but  con- 
foujided  with  the  gracious  and  frank  discourse  of 
the  princess  royal,  knew  not  what  more  to  say ; 
replied  only,  that  he  hoped  bar  highness  wotud 
thmk  better  of  what  she  seemed  to  undervalue, 
and  that  he  left  his  daughter  to  be  disposed  of  by 
her  mother,  who  he  Imew  would  be  very  un- 
willing to  part  with  her;  upon  which  her  high- 
ness answered,  "  I'll  warrant  vou,  my  lady  and  I 
"  will  agree  upon  the  matter.*'  To  conclude  this 
discourac^  which,  considering  what  fell  out  after- 
wards, is  not  impertinent  to  be  remembered;  he 
knew  his  wife  had  no  indination  to  have  her 
daughter  out  of  her  own  company ;  and  \riirai  he 
had  Dv  letter  informed  her  of  aU  that  had  pamed. 
he  endeavoured  to  confirm  her  in  that  resolution: 
but  when  the  princess,  after  her  return  into  Hol- 
land, sent  to  her,  and  renewed  her  gracions  offer, 
die,  upon  consultation  with  Dr.  Morley,  (who 
upon  the  old  friendship  between  the  dumcellor 
and  hin^  chose  in  his  bamahment,  from  the  mur- 
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der  of  the  Idng,  to  make  his  residence  for  the 
most  part  in  his  family,  and  was  always  perfectly 
kind  to  all  his  interests,)  believed  it  might  prove 
for  her  daughter's  benefit,  and  writ  to  her  hus- 
band her  opinion,  and  that  the  doctor  concurred 
in  the  same. 

The  chancellor  looked  upon  the  matter  itaelf, 
and  all  the  nrcumstances  thereof,  as  having  some 
marks  <^  divine  Providence,  which  be  would  not 
lemst,  and  so  referred  it  wholly  to  bia  Trife ;  who 
\riien  she  bad  presented  her  daughter  to  the 
princess,  came  herself  to  reside  with  ber  husband, 
to  his  ^eat  comfort;  and  which  he  could  not 
have  enjoyed  if  the  other  separation  had  not  been 
made;  and  possibly  that  consideration  bad  the 
more  easily  msposed  her  to  consent  to  the  other. 
We  have  now  set  down  all  the  passages  and  dr- 
cumstances  which  accompanied  or  attended  that 
lady's  first  promotion  to  the  service  of  the  princess 
royal;  whicn  the  extreme  averaeness  in  her  father 
and  mother  from  embracing  that  opportunity, 
and  the  unusual  grace  and  importunity  from  them 
who  conferred  the  honour  b^ng  considered,  there 
may  appear  to  many  an  extraordinary  operation 
of  Pnmdence  in  nving  the  first  rise  to  what  af- 
terwards  succeeded;  thoi^h  of  a  natnre  so  tran- 
scendent, as  cannot  be  thought  to  have  ax^  rela- 
tion to  it. 

[After  an  imsiiccessful  insurrection  of  some  of 
the  king's  fnends  in  England,  Cromwell  exer- 
cised the  utmost  severity  and  cruelty  against 
them ;  putting  many  to  death,  and  transporting 
others  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes ;  and  by  ms  own 
authority,  and  that  of  his  cotmcil,made  an  order, 
that  all  persons  who  had  ever  borne  arms  for,  or 
declared  themselves  of,  the  royal  party,  should  be 
decimated ;  that  is,  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  estate 
they  had  left,  to  support  the  chaise  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and  published  a  decl^tion  to  justify 
hi8proceedinffs,(oeep.833-830.)  which  confidently 
set  down  sucn  maxims,  as  made  it  manifest  to  aU 
who  had  ever  Mrred  the  king,  or  would  not  anbmit 
to  CromweQ'B  power  and  government,  that  they 
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had  nothingthattheycould  call  their  own,bnt  must 
be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure;  which  as  much 
concerned  all  other  parties  as  the  king's,  in  the 
consequence;  though  for  the  present  none  but 
that  party  underwent  that  insupportable  biu-den 
of  the  decimation,  which  brought  in  a  vast  incre- 
dible sum  of  money  into  his  coffers,  the  greater 
part  whereof  was  taiaed  Ufxm  those  ^o  never 
did*  nor  ever  would  have  given  his  majesty  the 
least  assistance,  and  were  only  reputed  to  be  of 
the  king's  party,  because  they  had  not  aansted 
the  reb^s  to  any  considerable  proportion,  but  had 
a  good  mind  to  have  sat  neuters,  and  not  to  be 
at  any  charge  with  reference  to  other  party. 

This  declaration,  as  soon  as  printed,  was  sent 
over  to  Cologne,  [where  the  kiiig  then  was,]  and 
the  chancellor  was  commanded  by  the  king  to 
write  some  discourse  upon  it,  to  awaken  the 
people,  and  shew  them  their  concernment  in  it; 
which  he  did  by  way  of  "  a  Letter  to  a  Friend;" 
which  was  likewise  sent  into  England,  and  there 
printed ;  and  when  Cromwell  called  his  next  par- 
liament, it  was  made  great  use  of  to  inflame  the 
people,  and  make  them  sensible  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  attended  them;  and  ms  thought  then 
to  produce  many  good  e^cts.  And  so  we  con- 
clude this  part. 

MontpeUer,  May  27,  1670. 

[The  seventh  and  last  part  of  the  manuscript  is 
dated  at  Montpelier,  August  i,  1670,  and  conti- 
nues the  history  from  uie  king's  residence  at 
Cologne,  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  in 
1660 ;  cont^ning  the  substance  of  wnat  is  printed 
in  the  two  last  books  of  The  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. The  only  remarkable  circumBtance  of  the 
author's  life  during  that  period  is,  that  in  the 
year  1637,  while  the  king  was  at  Bruges,  his  ma- 
jesty appointed  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
be  lord  high  chancellor  of  England;  and  deli- 
vered the  great  seal  into  his  custody,  upon  the 
death  of  sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  last  k>ra  keeper 
thereof.]  (Seep.831— pto.) 
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iUdectkma  upon  the  most  matofal  -paamgea  whidi  happened  after  the  kii^Ti  netoratkn  to  the  time  «f  the 
dianeeUor's  banishment ;  out  of  vhich  hii  cbildren,  for  whon  iofMinatiion  they  are  only  oo&Bdedj  maj  add 
mne  important  panages  to  bia  Ufe,  aa  the  true  came  of  hit  misfortunes. 


THE  easf  and  fflorionB  recqrtionof  thekmf;,m 
the  manner  that  hath  beat  mentioned,  with* 
oat  any  other  conditioni  than  what  had  been 
frankly  offered  by  himself  in  his  declaration  and 
letters  from  Breda;  the  parliament's  casting 
themBelres  in  a  body  at  his  feet,  in  the  minute  of 
his  arrival  at  Whitehall,  with  all  the  proifo«i<ms 
of  duty  and  submisaion  imaginable ;  and  no  man 
having  authority  there,  but  they  who  had  either 
eminently  served  the  late  king,  or  who  were  since 
grown  up  oat  of  their  nonage  from  such  fethers, 
and  had  throughly  manifested  their  fast  fiddity 
to  his  iH^sent  majesty ;  the  rest,  who  had  been 
enough  criminal,  shewing  more  animosity  to- 
wards the  severe  poniahment  of  those,  who  having 
more  power  in  tiie  late  times  had  exceeded  them 
in  mischief,  than  caore  for  duir  own  indemnity : 
thu  tentper  mffidendjr  evideii^  and  the  nniTenal 
joy  of  toe  people,  whudi  was  equally  viaiUe,  for 
tbte  total  snppression  of  all  llioae  who  had  ao 
many  years  exercised  tyranny  over  them,  made 
most  men  believe,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that 
God  had  not  only  restored  the  lung  miraculously 
to  his  throne,  but  that  he  had,  as  he  did  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  "prepared  the  people,  for  the 
I*  thing  was  done  suddenly,"  (a  Chron.  xxix.36.) 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  authority  and  greatness 
would  have  been  more  illustrious  than  it  had  been 
in  any  of  his  ancestors.  And  it  is  most  true,  and 
must  never  be  denied,  that  the  people  were  so  ad- 
mirably disposed  and  prepared  to  paj  all  the  sub- 
jectioUf  duty,  and  obedience,  diat  a  just  and  pru- 
dent Idng  conld  expect  from  them,  and  had  a  very 
ahaip  avffsion  and  detestation  of  all  those  who 
had  fcmnerly  misled  and  Gormpted  them;  aothat, 
except  the  general,  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
entirely  of  uie  auction  of  the  army,  and  whose 
fidelity  was  now  above  any  misapprehension, 
there  appeared  no  man  whose  power  and  interest 
could  in  any  d^ree  shake  or  endanger  the  peace 
and  security  the  king  was  in ;  the  congratulations 
for  his  return  beiiu;  so  universal  from  all  the 
counties  of  Englanci,  as  well  as  from  the  parlia- 
ment and  city;  from  all  those  who  had  most  sig- 
nally disserved  and  disclaimed  him,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  his  own  party,  and  those  who  were 
descended  from  them :  insomuch  as  the  king  was 
wont  merrily  to  say,  as  hath  been  mentioned  be> 


fore,  "diat  it  could  be  nobody*!  fkidibnt  his  own 
'*  duit  he  had  stayed  so  long  abroad,  when  all 
"  mankind  wiAea  him  so  hearoly  at  home."  It 
cannot  therefOTe  but  he  concluded  by  the  standen- 
by,  and  the  spectators  of  this  wonderfiil  change 
and  exdanution  of  all  degrees  of  men,  that  there 
must  he  some  wonderful  miscarriages  in  the  state, 
or  some  unlnard  of  defisct  of  nnderstandinB;'  in 
those  who  were  trusted  by  the  king  in  the  aouni- 
nistration  of  his  affairs ;  that  there  could  in  so 
short  a  time  be  a  new  revolution  in  the  general 
affections  of  the  people,  that  they  grew  even 
weary  of  that  happiness  they  were  possessed  of 
and  had  so  much  valued,  and  &U  into  the  samo 
disoooteots  and  marnmrings  whicb  had  mtDialfy 
accompanied  them  in  the  wont  tinwa.  Fhhb 
what  btal  causes  these  miseraUe  effects  wcm  pro~ 
duced,  is  die  bonness  of  this  pnsoat  dJiqaisition 
to  examine,  and  in  some  degree  to  discover ;  and 
therefore  must  be  of  auch  a  nature,  aa  must  be  as 
tenderly  handled,  with  reference  to  things  and 
persons,  aa  the  discovery  of  the  truth  will  permit ; 
and  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  intended  ever  for 
a  public  view,  or  for  more  than  the  information  of 
his  children  of  the  true  source  and  grounds  from 
whence  their  father's  misfortunes  proceeded,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  found  that  can  make  them  ■ 
ashamed  of  his  memory. 

Hie  king  brought  with  him  from  beyond  the 
seas  that  council  which  had  alwa3rB  attended  him, 
and  whose  advice  he  had  always  recraved  in  his 
bBusactions  of  greatest  impOTtance;  and  his  small 
family,  that  ousted  of  ffendemai  who  bad  for 
the  most  part  been  put  about  him  by  his  father, 
and  constantiy  wmtra  upon  his  person  m  all  his 
distresses,  wiui  as  much  submission  and  patience 
uodergoing  their  part  in  it,  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  such  a  people;  and  therefore 
had  the  keener  appetites,  and  the  stronger  pre- 
sumption to  push  00  their  fortimes  (as  they  culed 
it)  in  the  in&ncy  of  their  master'a  restoration, 
that  other  men  might  not  be  preferred  before 
them,  who  had  not  '*  borne  the  heat  a(  the  day," 
as  they  had  done. 

Of  the  council  were  the  chancellor,  the  marquis 
of  Ormood,  the  lord  Colepepper,  and  secretary 
Nicholas,  who  hved  in  great  unity  and  concur- 
rence in  the  MHununiciUion  of  tw  most  seercA 
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connads.  Hun  had  been  more  of  bU  conncil 
abfoad  with  him,  who^  according  to  dw  motions 
he  mad^  and  the  pbuee  he  had  neided  in,  wen 
eometfanea  with  him,  hot  otho'  remained  in 
France,  <a  in  some  parts  of  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, for  their  convenience,  ready  to  repur  to  his 
majesty  when  they  should  be  called.  The  four 
nominated  abore  were  they  who  constantly  at- 
tended, were  privy  to  aU  counsels,  and  waited 
upon  him  in  hts  return. 

The  chancellor  was  the  highest  in  place,  and 
thought  to  be  so  in  trust,  because  he  was  most  in 
private  with  the  king,  had  managed  most  oS  the 
secret  correspondence  in  England,  and  all  des- 

Etches  of  importance  had  passed  through  his 
nds;  which  had  hitherto  oeen  with  the  less 
envy,  because  the  indeCMagable  pains  he  took 
were  very  visible,  and  it  was  as  visible  that  he 
gained  notUng  by  it.  His  wants  and  neeeaaities 
were  as  great  aa  any  man's,  nor  was  the  allow- 
ance  asngned  to  him  by  ^e  king  in  the  least 
degree  more,  or  better  paid,  than  every  one  of  the 
council  received.  Besides,  the  friendship  was  so 
entire  between  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  him, 
that  no  arts  that  were  used  could  dissolve  it ;  and 
it  was  enough  known,  that  as  he  had  an  entire 
and  full  confidence  fnun  the  king,  and  a  greater 
esteem  than  any  man,  so,  that  Uie  cbanceUor  so 
entirely  communicated  all  particulars  with  him, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  resolution  taken  with- 
out tus  privity  and  approbation.  The  clumcellor 
had  been  employed  Dy  the  last  king  in  all  the 
affiurs  of  the  greatest  trust  and  secrecy;  had  been 
made  {uiyy  counsellor  and  cbancdlca*  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  the  wy  beginning  of  the  tnmbka ; 
and  nad  been  sent  by  that  king  mto  the  westirith 
Ua  son,  when  he  thouj^t  their  interest  would  be 
best  preserved  and  provided  for  by  separating 
their  perscms.  A  greater  testimony  and  recom- 
mendation a  servant  could  not  rec«ve  from  his 
master,  than  the  king  gave  of  him  to  the  prince, 
who  from  that  time  treated  him  with  as  much 
affection  and  confidence  as  aiw  man,  and  which 
(notwithstanding  very  powernil  opposition)  he 
coDtinued  and  unproved  to  this  time  of  his  re- 
stonrtion;  and  even  then  rejected  some  intima- 
tions rather  than  propositions,  which  were  secretly 
made  to  him  at  the  Hague,  that  the  chancellor 
was  a  man  very  much  in  the  prejudice  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  as  in  truth  he  was,  enA  thra^ 
lore  that  his  maiestv  wmild  do  beat  to  lasva  him 
behind,  till  he  anould  be  himself  settled  in  Eng- 
land :  wludi  the  king  recdved  with  that  indigna- 
tion and  diadain,  and  answmd  the  paraon,  Triio 
privately  presumed  to  give  the  advice,  in  such  a 
numner,  that  he  was  troubled  no  more  with  the 
importunity,  nor  did  any  man  ever  own  the  ad- 
vice. Yet  tiie  chancellor  bad  besought  the  king, 
upon  some  rumours  which  had  been  spread,  that 
if  any  exception  or  prejudice  to  his  person  should 
be  so  insisted  on,  as  might  delay  his  return  one 
hour,  he  would  dechne  giving  nim  any  protec- 
tion, tin  he  should  find  it  more  in  his  power,  after 
his  arrival  in  England :  which  desire  of  bis, 
though  it  found  no  reception  with  the  king,  pro- 
ceeded from  so  madi  sincerity,  that  it  is  wdl 
known  the  chancellor  did  positively  resolve,  that 
if  any  such  thing  had  bera  urmd  by  any  au- 
thority, he  wcmld  render  the  luns*B  mdolgence 
and  g^iaoe  of  no  inconvenienee  to  ma  majesty,  br 
hii  aecnt  and  vobmtary  withdnwing  himself 


without  his  privity,  and  without  the  reach  of  his 
diBcovoT  for  s^e  time:  so  for  he  was  from 
being  biassed  1^  bis  own  par^ndar  benefit  and 


The  marquis  of  Ormond  was  the  person  of  the 
greatest  quality,  estate,  and  reputation,  ^o  bad 
frankly  engaged  his  person  and  his  fortune  in  the 
king's  service  from  the  first  hour  of  the  troubles, 
and  pursned  it  with  that  courage  and  constancy, 
that  when  the  king  was  murdered,  and  he  deserted 
by  the  Irish,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  peace 
which  they  had  made  with  him,  and  when  he  could 
make  no  longer  defence,  he  refused  all  the  con- 
ditions which  Cromwell  offered,  who  would  have 
given  him  all  his  vast  estate,  if  he  would  have  been 
contented  to  have  lived  quietly  in  some  of  his  own 
housee,  without  further  concerning  himself  in  the 
quarrel;  uid  transported  himsdf,widiottt  so  much 
aa  aeceptiiw  a  pasa  from  hia  audtority,  in  a  litUe 
weak  vesaefinto  Fitmce,  where  he  found  the  king, 
from  whom  he  never  parted  till  heretumed  with  him 
into  England.  And  having  thus  merited  as  much 
aa  a  tuqect  can  do  from  a  prince,  he  bad  much 
more  credit  and  esteem  with  the  king  than  any 
other  man :  and  the  lustre  the  chancwor  was  in, 
was  no  less  from  the  declared  friendship  the  mar- 
quis had  for  him,  than  from  the  great  trust  his 
majesty  reposed  in  him. 

The  lord  Colepepper  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
a  very  sharp  and  present  wit,  and  an  universal 
understanding ;  so  that  few  men  filled  a  place  in 
council  with  more  sufficiency,  or  expressed  them- 
selves upon  any  subject  that  occurred  with  more 
weight  and  vigour.  He  had  been  trusted  by  the 
ktekinK  (who  had  a  aiii^^ular  opini<m  of  his  cou- 
rage and  other  alntitiea)  to  wut  upon  the  princa 
when  he  left  hia  fother,  and  continued  still  after- 
wards with  him,  or  in  his  service,  and  in  a  good 
correspondence  with  the  chancdlor. 

Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  man  of  general  good 
reputation  with  all  men,  of  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity and  long  experience  in  the  service  of  the 
crown ;  whom  the  late  king  trusted  as  much  as 
any  man  to  lus  death.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  excepted  by  the  parhament  froqi  pardon  or 
composition,  and  so  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
kingdom  shortly  after  Oxford  was  delivered  up, 
when  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 
Hie  present  king  continued  him  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  which  he  had  so  long  held 
under  us  fother.  He  was  a  man  of  great  gra- 
vity, and  without  any  aml^oua  or  private  de- 
rigns;  and  had  so  fost  a  friendship  with  the 
chancellor  for  many  years,  that  he  was  very  well 
content,  and  withom  any  jealousy  for  his  making 
many  despatches  and  other  transactions,  whica 
more  immeiUately  related  to  his  office,  and  which 
indeed  were  abreya  made  mth  hia  [Hrivity  and 
concurrence. 

This  was  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  king's 
conncil  and  his  fomily,  when  he  embarked  in  Hol- 
land, and  landed  at  Dover :  the  additions  and 
alterations  which  were  after  made  will  be  men- 
tioned in  their  place. 

It  will  be  convenient  here,  before  we  descend 
to  those  particulars  which  had  an  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the 
temper  and  spirTt  of  that  time ;  of  the  nature  and 
incmiBtion  of  the  army ;  of  the  disposition  and 
interest  of  the  several  foctiona  in  rdif^on ;  all 
which  KpsnsttA.  in  thdr  aeveial  ctAonn,  wiUwut 
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dissembling  thar  prindpka,  and  with  equal  con- 
fidence demanded  the  liberty  of  conscience  they 
had  enjoyed  in  and  since  the  time  of  Cromwell; 
and  thie  humour  and  the  present  purpose  and 
design  of  the  pariiamrat  itself,  to  whose  judg- 
ment and  determination  the  whole  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  both  in  church  and  state,  stood  re- 
ferred by  the  king's  own  declaration  from  Breda, 
which  by  God's  inspiration  bad  been  the  sole 
visible  motive  to  that  wonderful  change  that  had 
ensued.  And  whosoever  takes  a  prospect  of 
all  those  several  passions  and  appetites  and  in- 
terests, together  with  the  divided  affections,  jea- 
lousies, and  animosities  of  those  who  had  been 
always  looked  upon  as  the  king's  party,  which, 
if  united,  would  in  that  conjuncture  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  luve  baunced  all  the  other } 
I  say,  whoever  truly  and  ingenuously  conmden 
and  reflects  upon  all  thia  compontion  of  con- 
tradictory wishes  and  expectations,  must  om- 
fibs  that  the  king  was  not  yet  the  master  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  his  authority  and  security  such  as 
the  genoal  noise  and  acclamation,  the  hella  and 
the  DDnfires,  prochumed  it  to  be ;  and  that  there 
was  in  no  conjuncture  more  need,  that  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  and  industry  of  a  prince  should  be 
evident,  and  made  manifest  in  the  preservation  of 
his  dignity,  and  in  the  Bm)lication  of  his  mind  to 
the  government  of  his  affairs ;  and  that  all  who 
were  eminently  trusted  by  him  should  be  men  of 
unquestionable  sincerity,  who  with  industry  and 
dexterity  should  first  endeavour  to  compose  the 
public  disorders,  and  to  provide  for  the  peace  and 
settlement  of  the  Idngobm,  before  they  f^|died 
themselves  to  nuke  or  improve  their  own  par^ 
ticular  fortunes.  And  there  is  little  questionf  bt^ 
if  this  good  method  had  been  pursued,  and  the 
resolutions  of  that  kind,  which  the  king  had 
seriously  taken  beyond  the  seas,  when  he  first 
discerned  his  good  fortune  coming  towards  him, 
had  been  executed  and  improvM;  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  all  degrees  of  men  were  so  pre- 
pared bv  their  own  natural  inclinations  and  in- 
tegrity, Dy  what  they  had  seen  and  what  tbey  had 
suffered,  by  their  observations  and  experience,  by 
their  fears,  or  by  their  hopes ;  that  they  might 
have  been  all  kneaded  into  as  firm  and  constant 
an  obedience  and  resignation  to  the  king's  autho- 
rity, and  to  a  lasting  establishment  of  monarchic 
power,  in  all  the  iust  extents  which  the  king  could 
expect,  or  men  oi  any  pubhe  or  honest  anections 
conld  wish  or  submit  to. 

The  first  mortification  the  king  met  mth  was 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Canterlmry,  which  was 
within  three  hours  after  he  landed  at  Dover ;  and 
where  he  found  many  of  those  who  were  justly 
looked  upon,  from  their  own  sufferings  or  those 
of  their  fathers,  and  their  constant  wlhering  to 
the  same  principles,  as  of  the  king's  party ;  who 
Trith  joy  WEUted  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  him  with  those  open  arms  and  flowing 
expresraons  of  grace,  calling  all  those  by  thdr 
names  who  were  known  to  him,  that  they  easily 
assured  themselves  of  the  accomplishment  of  all 
their  desires  ti-om  such  a  generous  prince.  And 
some  of  them,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  first 
opportunity,  forced  him  to  give  them  present 
audience,  m  which  tbey  reckoned  up  tlw  insup- 
portable losses  undergone  by  themselves  or  thur 
rathors,  and  some  services  of  their  own;  and 
thereniKm  demanded  the  present  grant  or  promise 
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of  such  or  such  sn  i^ee.  Bom^  ftn*  the  real 
smsU  value  one,  thou^  of  the  first  dasna. 
pressed  for  two  or  three  with  such  confidence 

and  importunity,  and  with  such  tedious  discoursea, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  nauseated  with  thor 
suits,  though  Ids  modesty  knew  not  how  to  break 
from  tiiem ;  that  he  no  sooner  got  into  his  cham- 
ber, which  for  some  hours  he  was  not  able  to  do, 
thffl  he  lamented  the  condition  to  wluch  he  found 
he  must  be  subject;  and  did  in  truth  from  that 
minute  contract  such  apreju^ce  against  the  per- 
sons of  some  of  those,  though  of  the  greyest  dua- 
lity, for  the  indecency  and  incongruity  of  their 
pretences,  that  he  never  afterwards  received  their 
addresses  with  his  usual  grace  or  patience,  and 
rarely  granted  any  thing  tluy  desirea,  thot^h  the 
matter  was  more  rsasonabk^  and  the  manner  of 
askh^;  mnch  more  modest. 

But  Uun  was  anothnr  nuvtificatun,  whidi  im- 
mediatety  succeeded  Uiis,  that  gave  him  nraelk 
more  trouble,  and  in  wluch  he  knew  not  how  to 
comport  himself.  The  gmeral,  after  he  had  (^ven 
aS  necessary  orders  to  his  troops,  sod  sent  a  afacTt 
despittch  to  the  parhament  of  the  king's  bong 
come  to  Canterbury,  and  of  his  purpose  to  stvf 
there  two  days,  till  the  next  Sunday  was  passed, 
he  came  to  the  king  in  his  chamber,  and  in  * 
short  secret  audience,  and  without  any  preamble 
or  apology,  as  he  was  not  a  man  of  a  graceful 
elocution,  he  told  him,  "  that  he  could  not  do 
"  hun  better  service,  than  by  recommending  to 
"  him  such  persons  who  were  most  gratend  to 
"  the  people,  and  in  respect  of  ^leir  parts  and 
"  mterests  were  best  abte  to  serve  him and 
thereupon  gave  him  a  krge  paper  fiill  of  namsa, 
which  the  £ng  in  disorder  enough  recaved,  and 
without  reading  pot  it  into  his  pocket,  that  ho 
not  enter  into  anv  particnhu'  debate  upon 
the  powms;  and  told  turn,  "that  he  would  be 
"  always  ready  to  recdve  his  advice,  and  wilfing 
"  to  gratify  him  in  any  thing  he  should  denre, 
"  ana  which  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  his  ser- 
"  vice."   The  king,  as  soon  as  he  could,  took 
an  opportunity,  when  there  remuned  no  more  in 
his  cnunber,  to  it^orm  the  chancellor  of  the  first 
assaults  he  bad  encountered  as  soon  as  he  alif^it- 
ed  out  of  his  coach,  and  afterwards  of  what  the 
general  had  said  to  him ;  and  thereupon  took  the 
paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  read  it.   It  contained 
the  names  of  at  least  threescore  and  ten  persons, 
who  were  thought  fittest  to  be  made  privy  conn- 
sdlors;  in  the  whole  number  wfaereoCthrae  were 
only  two  who  had  ever  served  the  Ung,  or  been 
looked  upon  as  zealonshr  efiecled  to  hu  service, 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  and  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton ;  who  were  both  of  80  universal  rqmtation 
ana  interest,  and  so  well  known  to  have  the  very 
particidar  esteem  of  the  king,  that  they  needed  no 
such  recommendation.   Au  the  rest  were  either 
those  counsellors  who  had  served  the  king,  and 
deserted  him  by  adhering  to  the  parliament;  or 
of  those  who  had  most  eminently  disserved  him 
in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  the 
carrying  it  <on  with  all  fierceness  and  animosity, 
until  the  new  model,  and  dismissing  the  earl  of 
Essex:  then,  indeed,  Cromwell  had  grown  terriUe 
to  them,  and  disposed  them  to  wish  the  king  wen 
again  possessed  of  his  r^sl  power;  and  which 
they  did  but  wish.  There  were  thm  the  names 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  presbyterian  party, 
to  which  the  genoal  was  thought  to  be  moat 
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indimd,  at  kast  tfrsttisfy  die  fodish  and  nmnly 
indinatioiw  of  his  wife.  There  were  likewise  m 
names  of  some  who  were  most  notoriooa  in  aU  the 
other  fiictiona ;  and  of  some  who,  in  respect  of 
their  mean  qualities  and  meaner  qualifications, 
nobody  coolo  ima^ne  how  thejr  coiud  come  to  be 
name^  ezc^  that  by  the  very  odd  mixture  any 
sober  and  wise  resolutions  and  concurrence  migm 
be  prevented. 

The  king  was  in  more  than  ordinary  confusion 
with  the  reading  this  paper,  and  kiuw  not  well 
what  to  think  of  the  general,  in  whose  absolute 
power  he  now  was.  However,  he  resolved  in  the 
entrance  upon  hia  government  not  to  conseat  to 
such  imponticms,  which  mi^it  prove  perpetual 
fetters  and  chains  upon  him  ever  after.  He  gave 
the  papor  therelinn  to  the  chancellor,  and  bade 
him  "  take  the  first  opportunity  to  discourse  the 
"  matter  irith  the  general,"  (whom  he  had  not  yet 
saluted.)  "  or  rather  with  Mr.Morrice,  his  most 
"  intimate  friend whom  he  had  newly  present- 
ed to  the  king,  and  "mth  both  whom  he  pre- 
"  sumedhewmild  shtmlybe  acquainted,"  though 
for  the  present  both  were  eaually  unknown  to  hm. 
Shortiy  after,  when  mutual  visits  had  passed  bfr> 
tween  thnn,  and  such  professions  aa  uaturally  are 
made  between  persons  who  are  like  to  have  much 
to  do  with  each  other,  and  Mr.  Mortice  bong  in 
private  with  himj  the  chancellor  told  him  "  how 
"  much  the  king  was  surprised  with  the  paper  he 

had  recaved  from  the  genera],  which  at  least 
*f  rectRnmended  (and  which  woidd  hare  always 

great  antfaority  irith  him)  some  snch  persons 
"  to  his  trust,  in  wfacnn  he  could  not  yet,  till  they 
'*  were  better  known  to  him.  repose  any  confi- 
"  denoe."  And  thneupon  he  read  many  of  thdr 
namea.  and  aud,  "that  if  such  men  were  made 
"  privy  connsdlnn,  it  would  utber  be  imputed  to 
'*  the  sing's  own  election,  which  would  cause  a 
**  very  ill  measure  to  be  taken  of  his  majesty's 
"  nature  and  Judgment;  or  (which  more  probably 
*'  would  be  toe  case)  to  the  inclination  and  power 
"  of  the  general,  which  would  be  attended  with  as 
*f  ill  eflm^."  Mr.  Mfwrice  seemed  much  troubled 
at  the  apprehension,  and  said,  "  the  paper  was  of 
"  his  huidwriting,  by  the  general's  order,  who,  he 
"  was  assured,  had  no  such  intention;  but  that 
"  he  would  preseatij  speak  with  him  and  rettun ;" 
which  he  did  iritfam  less  than  an  hour,  and  ex- 
^Qseed  "die  tronUe  the  general  waa  in  upon  the 
"  king's  very  juat  exception ;  and  that  the  troth 
**  was,  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  much  com- 
**  mnnication  with  men  m  all  humours  and  incli- 

n^ons,  and  so  had  promised  to  do  them  good 

offices  to  the  king,  and  could  not  therefore  avoid 
"  insoting  their  names  in  that  paper,  without  any 
*f  imaginations  that  the  king  would  accept  them  ; 

that  he  had  done  his  part,  and  all  that  coulobe 

expected  from  him,  and  left  the  king  to  do  what 
«  he  had  thought  beat  for  hia  own  service,  which 
"  he  would  always  desire  him  to  do,  whatever 
"  pnntosition  he  should  at  any  time  presume  to 
*t  make  to  his  nuyesty,  which  he  would  not  pro- 
*'  mise  should  be  alwajra  reasonable.  However, 
*'  he  did  still  heartily  wish  that  his  majesW  wotdd 
**  nuke  nae  of  some  of  those  persons,"  wnom  he 
named,  and  said,  "  he  knew  most  of  them  were 
"  not  his  frimds,  and  that  his  service  wo^  be 
'*  mwe  advanced  by  l»^mitring  them,  than  by 
**  leaving  than  out." 

The  kmg  waa  abundantly  plsaaed  with  thu  good 


tenmo:  of  the  gmeral,  and  less  cUaUked  those  who 
he  diBoemed  would  be  gratefol  to  him  than  any  of 
thereat:  and  so  the  next  day  he  made  the  gei^al 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  admitted  him  of  the 
council ;  and  likewise  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
signet  to  Mr.  Monice,  who  was  sworn  of  the 
council,  and  secretary  of  state ;  and  sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  had  been  presented  by  the 
general  under  a  special  recommeacation,  was  then 
too  sworn  of  the  council ;  and  the  rather,  because 
having  lately  married  the  nie=e  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  (who  was  then  likewise  present, 
and  received  the  garter,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  some  years  before,)  it  was  believed  that 
hia  alippenr  humour  would  be  easily  reetrained 
and  fixed  by  the  uncle.  All  this  was  transacted 
during  his  majesty's  stay  at  Cuiterbory. 

Upon  the  29th  of  May,  wluch  was  his  ma-- 
jesty^s  birthday,  and  now  again  the  day  of  his 
restoration  ana  triumph,  he  entered  London  the 
highway  from  Rochester  to  Blackheath,  being  oh 
both  Bides  so  full  of  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
crowded  with  such  a  multitude  of  people,  that  it 
seemed  one  continued  street  wondemilly  inha- 
bited. Upon  Blackheath  the  army  was  drawn 
up,  consisting  of  above  fifty  thousand  men,  horse 
and  foot,  in  excellent  order  and  equipage,  where 
the  general  presented  the  chief  officers  to  kiss  the 
kiog^s  hands,  which  grace  they  seemed  to  receive 
irith  all  humility  and  cheerfulness.  Shortiy  after, 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  sheriffe,  and  body 
of  the  aldermen,  with  the  whole  militia  of  the 
city,  appeared  with  great  lustre ;  whom  the  king 
received  irith  a  moat  graceful  and  obliging  coun- 
tenance, and  knighted  the  mayor,  and  all  the 
aldermen,  and  ehiuin,  and  tiie  principal  officers 
of  the  militia :  an  lumour  the  city  bad  been  with- 
out near  ughteoi  years,  and  th«efore  ahun- 
dantly  welcome  to  the  husbands  and  their  wives. 
With  this  equipage  the  king  was  attended  through 
the  city  of  lAudon,  where  the  streets  were  railed 
in  on  both  sides,  tlut  the  livery  of  all  the  compa- 
nies of  the  dty  might  appear  with  the  more  order 
and  decency,  till  he  came  to  Whitehall;  the  win- 
dows all  the  way  being  full  of  ladies  and  per- 
sons of  quality,  who  were  impatient  to  fill  thdr 
eyes  with  a  beloved  spectacle,  of  which  they  had 
been  so  long  deprived.  The  king  was  no  soonrj 
^  Whitehall,  but  (as  hath  been  aaid)  the  speakers, 
and  both  houaes  of  parliament  presented  them- 
sdvea  with  all  poautue  professions  of  duty  and 
obedience  at  his  royal  feet,  and  were  even 
lavished  with  the  cheerful  reception  they  had 
from  him.  The  joy  was  univerwd;  and  wboeo- 
ever  was  not  pleased  at  heart,  took  tiie  more  care 
to  appear  as  if  he  was ;  and  no  voice  was  heard 
but  of  the  highest  conffratulation,  of  extolling  the 
person  of  the  king,  admiring  his  condescensions 
and  affability,  raising  his  praises  to  heaven,  and 
cursing  and  detesting  the  memory  of  those  vil- 
lains who  had  so  long  excluded  so  meritorious  a 
prince,  and  thereby  withheld  that  happiness  from 
them,  which  thev  should  enjoy  in  the  largest 
measure  they  could  desire  or  wish.  The  joy  on 
all  sides  was  with  the  greatest  excess,  so  that 
most  mm  thoiwht.  and  had  reason  enough  to 
think,  that  the  ung  was  even  already  that  gteat 
and  glorious  prince  which  the  periiament  had 
wantonly  and  hypocritically  promised  to  raise  hia 
&ther  to  be. 

The  chanceUor  took  his  jdaoe  in  the  house  of 
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pcen  with  a  general  accqitation  and  respect;  and 
all  those  lords  who  were  alive  and  had  served  the 
king  bis  father*  and  the  sons  of  those  who  were 
dead  and  were  equally  excluded  from  sitting  there 
by  ordinances  of  parliament,  together  with  all 
those  who  had  heen  created  by  this  king,  took 
tbeir  seats  io  parliament  without  the  least  mur- 
mnr  or  exception.  The  house  of  commons 
seemed  equally  constituted  to  what  could  be 
wished;  va  though  there  were  many  presbjr- 
terian  members,  and  some  of  all  other  uctions  m 
religion,  who  did  all  promise  themselves  some 
Ubttty  and  indulgence  for  thor  aennl  partiet, 
^et  they  all  [«ofeued  great  seal  for  the  establisli- 
ing  the  king  in  his  ful  power.  And  the  nugor 
part  of  the  house  waa  of  sober  and  prudent  men, 
who  had  heen  long  known  to  be  very  weary  trf 
all  the  late  governments,  and  heartily  to  desire 
and  prav  for  the  king's  return.  And  there  were 
many  wno  had  uther  themselves  been  actual  and 
active  malignaats  and  delinquents  in  the  late 
king's  time,  or  the  sons  of  such,  who  inherited 
their  fathers'  virtues.  Both  which  classes  of  men 
were  excluded  from  being  capable  of  being  elected 
to  serve  in  parliament,  not  only  by  former  ordi- 
nances, but  Dy  express  caution  in  the  very  writs 
which  were  sent  out  to  summon  this  parliament ; 
and  were  notnithstanding  made  chtnce  of,  and 
returned  bjr  the  coontry,  and  recdved  wUhout 
any  hesitatum  in  the  house*  uid  tzeated  hj  all 
men  with  the  more  civility  and  respect  for  Adr 
known  malignity :  so  tiuU  the  king>  dunigh  it 
was  necessary  to  have  patience  in  tlie  ez^cta- 
tiona  of  their  resolutions  in  all  important  prants, 
which  could  not  soddenly  be  eom^ded  in  such  a 
popular  assembly,  was  very  reasonably  assured, 
that  he  should  have  nothing  prised  upon  him 
that  should  be  ungrateful,  wiui  reference  to  the 
church  or  state. 

It  is  true,  the  presbyterians  were  very  numer- 
ous in  the  house,  and  many  of  them  men  of  good 
parts,  and  bad  a  great  party  in  the  army,  and  a 
greater  in  the  dty,  and,  except  with  reterence  to 
episcopacy,  were  desirous  to  make  themselves 
grateful  to  the  king  in  the  settling  all  his  interest, 
and  e^wdallv  in  vmdicating  themselves  from  the 
odious  murder  of  the  king  by  load  and  pas- 
aionate  invaghing  against  tnat  monstrous  parri- 
dde,  and  wiui  the  highest  animouty  denouncing 
the  severest  judgments  not  only  against  those 
who  were  immediately  guilty  of  it,  nut  a^nst 
those  principal  persons  who  had  most  notoriously 
adhered  to  Cromwell  in  the  adroinistration  of  fau 
govermnent,  that  is,  most  eminentlv  opposed 
Uiem  and  thedr  faction.  They  took  all  occasions 
to  declare.  "  that  the  power  and  interest  of  thdr 
"  party  had  been  the  chief  means  to  bring  home 

the  kin^ and  used  all  possible  endeavours 
that  the  king  might  be  persuaded  to  think  so  too, 
and  that  the  very  covenant  had  at  last  done  him 
good  and  expedited  his  return,  by  the  causing  it 
to  be  bnng  a|i  in  churches,  from  whence  Crom- 
weU  had  cast  it  out;  and  thur  ministers  pressing 
upon  the  conacience  of  all  those  who  hwl  taken 
it,  "that  th^  were  bound  bv  that  clause  which 
"  concomed  the  defence  of  tne  king's  person,  to 
"  take  up  arms,  if  need  wwe,  on  bis  bdial^  and 
"  to  restore  him  to  his  rightful  government 
when  the  vary  same  ministers  had  obliged  thou 
to  take  up  arms  against  tlw  king  his  ntber  by 
virtue  of  that  covenantp  and  to  fi^  against  bun 


till  they  had  takm  him  prisoner,  iriiieh  moAioed 
Us  murder.  Hue  party  was  much  ms^ened 
that  Uie  kin^  dedared  himself  so  poaitivdy  on 
behalf  of  episcopacy,  and  would  hear  no  other 
prayers  in  his  chapel  than  those  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  all  those  for- 
malities and  Bolnnnities  were  how  again  resumed 
uid  practised,  which  they  had  caused  to  be  abo- 
lished for  so  many  years  past.  Yet  the  king  left 
all  churches  to  their  Uberty,  to  use  such  forms  of 
devotion  which  they  liked  best;  and  such  of  their 
chief  preadierB  who  deured  it,  or  weredesiiedby 
tiieir  nirads,  were  admitted  to  inreach  bdbve  him, 
even  without  the  surplira,  or  any  other  haUtihaa 
tb^  made  eb^ce  of.  But  this  ctmnivance  would 
not  do  th«sr  bnnnsas;  thdr  preaching  made  no 
proselytes  who  were  not  so  before;  and  the  re- 
sort of  the  people  to  thoae  churdies  where  the 
Common  Prayer  was  again  introduced,  was  evi- 
dence enou^  of  thdr  inclinations ;  and  they  saw 
the  king's  chapel  always  full  of  those  Trtio  had 
used  to  possess  the  chidT  benches  in  tbeir  assem- 
blies ;  BO  that  it  was  manifest  that  nothing  but 
the  supreme  authority  would  be  able  to  settle 
their  <UscipUne :  and  therefore,  with  thdr  usual 
confidence,  they  were  very  importunate  in  the 
house  of  commons,  "  that  the  eccleaastical  go- 
"  vemment  might  be  settled  and  remun  accora- 
'*  ing  to  the  covenant,  which  had  been  practised 
"  many  years,  and  ao  the  paofde  generally  well 
"  devoted  to  it;  whereas  the  iurododng  the 
-  Common  Prayer  (with  which  very  few  had  ever 
"  been  acquainted  or  heard  it  read)  would  very 
much  offend  the  pet^de,  and  give  great  inter- 
"  mption  to  the  composing  the  peace  of  the  kiiig- 
"  dom."  This  was  urged  in  the  house  ai  com- 
mons by  eminent  men  of  the  party,  who  believed 
they  had  the  major  part  of  their  mind.  And  their 
preachers  were  as  solicitous  and  industrious  to 
inculcate  the  same  doctrine  to  the  prindpal  per- 
sons who  had  returned  with  the  king,  and  every 
^y  resorted  to  the  court  as  if  they  pr^ided  tha«, 
and  had  frequent  audiences  of  the  king  to  pei^ 
Buade  him  to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  from  whom 
they  recdved  no  other  condescennoM  than  they 
had  formerly  had  at  the  Hague,  wiUi  the  same 
gndoua  affability  and  eiqireaaiona  to  thdr  per- 
sons. 

That  party  in  the  house  that  was  in  truth  de- 
voted to  the  king  and  to  the  old  prindples  of 
church  and  of  state,  which  every  day  increased, 
thought  not  fit  so  to  cross  the  presbyterians,  as 
to  make  them  desperate  in  thdr  hopes  of  satis- 
&ction;  but,  with  the  concurrence  wiUi  those 
who  were  of  contrary  Actions,  diverted  the  argu- 
ment by  propodng  other  subjects  of  more  imme- 
diate rdation  to  ^e  public  p«tce,  (as  the  act  of 
inaenuiity,  which  every  man  impatiently  longed 
for,  and  the  raidng  money  towards  the  payment 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  without  ^ndiich  that  in- 
supportable charge  could  not  be  lessened,)  to  be 
first  considered  and  despatched ;  and  the  modd 
for  religion  to  be  debated  and  prepared  by  that 
committee  which  had  been  nominated  be£m  his 
majesty's  return  to  that  purpose;  thejriiot  doubt- 
ing to  cross  and  puzxle  any  pemiciona  resolu- 
tions there,  ^  time  and  their  own  extravagant 
follies  should  put  some  end  to  thdr  destructive 
designs. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  two  particulars 
whkh  the  king,  with  much  inward  impariwice. 
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thmgh  with  fittle  outmrd  comnninkation,  did 
most  dedn;  the  dUbanding  the  anny»  uid  the 
•etding  the  reveaue,  the  coune  and  racapt 
whereof  had  been  ao  broken  and  perrerted,  and 
a  great  part  extbguished  bjr  the  ade  of  dl  the 
crown  knda,  that  the  old  oflicers  (A  the  exche- 
qiMr>  anditon  or  recdvers,  knew  not  bow  to 
reanme  tbur  admuustratioiu.  Beaidea  that  the 
gnat  reoemit  of  ezdae  and  ctwtonn  was  not  yet 
veated  in  the  king ;  nor  did  the  parliament  make 
any  haste  to  ssngn  it,  finding  it  neceaaary  to  re- 
Borve  it  in  the  old  wa^^  and  not  to  divert  it  from 
those  asugnments  wtuch  had  been  made  for  the 
payment  St  the  amy  and  navy;  for  which,  until 
some  other  provision  could  be  made,  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  mention  the  disbanding  the  one  or  the 
other,  though  the  charge  of  both  was  bo  vast  and 
iuaupport^le,  that  the  kingdom  most  in  a  short 
time  sink  under  the  bnraen.  For  what  con- 
cerned the  Terenne  and  raiaing  money,  the  king 
was  lets  soUcitoos;  and  yet  there  was  not  bo 
mnch  y  any  asaixnation  made  for  die  siqiport  of 
his  hooaelu^d,  woich  caused  a  vast  debt  to  be 
contntcted  before  taken  notice  of,  the  miscbief  of 
iriuch  is  hardly  yet  removed.  He  saw  the  parlia- 
ment every  day  doing  somewhat  in  it;  and  it 
quickly  disaolred  all  bargains,  contracts,  and 
sales,  which  had  been  of  any  of  the  crown  lands, 
ao  that  all  that  royal  revenue  (which  had  been 
too  mnch  wasted  and  impaired  m  those  improvi- 
dent times  which  had  preceded  the  troubles)  was 
entBtdy  remitted  to  those  to  whom  it  bdonged. 
the  long  and  the  queen  his  mother;  but  very 
Uttle  money  was  returned  out  of  the  same  into 
the  ezehequa*  in  the  space  of  the  first  year ;  so 
difficult  It  waa  to  reduce  any  p^ments,  which 
liad  been  made  finr  so  many  years  irr^pilarly, 
into  die  old  channel  and  order.  And  eveiy  thing 
else  of  this  kind  was  dnie,  how  ikiwly  aoever, 
mdi  as  much  expedition  as  [irom]  1^  nature  tk 
(he  affiur,  and  the  crowd  in  which  it  was  nece^ 
sary  to  be  agitated,  could  reaaonahly  be  experted; 
and  therefore  Ida  majesty  waa  lesa  troubled  for 
those  inconvsueiwea  which  he  foresaw  must  in- 
evitably flow  from  thence. 

But  the  delay  in  disbanding  the  army,  how 
unavoidable  soever,  did  exceemngly  afflict  him, 
and  the  more,  because  for  many  reasons  he  could 
not  urge  it  nor  complain  of  it.  He  knew 
the  ill  cooatitution  of  the  army,  the  distemper 
and  murmuring  that  was  in  it,  and  how  many 
diseasea  and  convulsions  thdr  in&nt  loyal^  waa 
anbgect  toi  that  how  united  soever  thdr  jncUna* 
titma  and  acclamationa  seemed  to  be  at  Mack- 
heath.  thnr  affections  woe  not  the  same:  and 
(he  vary  countenanoes  then  <tf  many  officers  as 
well  as  soldiers  did  suffidentfy  manifest,  ^at  diey 
were  drawn  thither  to  a  service  they  were  not  de- 
lighted in.  Tha  aeneral,  before  he  had  formed 
any  resolution  to  himself,  and  only  valued  him- 
self upon  the  presbyterian  interest,  had  caahica«d 
some  raiments  and  companies  which  he  knew 
not  to  be  devoted  to  his  person  and  greatness ; 
and  after  he  found  it  necessary  to'  fix  his  own 
hopes  and  dependence  upon  the  king,  he  had 
mifised  many  officers  wno  he  thought  might  be 
willing  and  able  to  cross  Us  desi^s  and  pur- 
poses when  he  should  think  fit  to  discover  them, 
and  conferred  their  charges  and  commands  upon 
those  wl^  had  been  £abvonred  the  Me 
powers;  and  idUx  the  parliament  had  durlared 


tax  and  prodainwd  the  king,  he  casUered  others, 
and  gave  their  offices  to  some  eminent  com- 
manders who  had  served  the  kin^c;  and  gave 
others  ol  the  loyal  nobility  leave  to  lut  vohintem 
m  companies  to  appear  mth  them  at  the  rece(H 
tion  of  the  king,  wno  had  dl  met  and  joined  wnh 
the  army  upon  Blacklieadi  in  the  head  of  thdr 
r^ments  and  companies:  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this  providence,  the  old  soldiers  had  little  re- 
gard for  their  new  officers,  at  least  had  no  resig- 
nation for  them  ;  and  it  quickly  appeared,  by  the 
select  and  affected  mixtures  of  eullen  and  melan- 
cholic partis  of  officers  and  soldiers,  that  as  ill- 
disposed  men  of  other  dasses  were  left  as  had 
beeia  disbanded ;  and  that  much  the  greater  part 
so  much  abounded  with  ill  humours,  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  administer  a  general  purgation.  It 
is  true  that  Lambert  was  closejurisooer  in  the 
TowBTf  mid  as  many  of  those  offieos  who  were 
tak«i  and  had  appeared  in  anna  wtth  him  when 
be  was  taken  were  likewise  there,  or  in  some 
other  prisons,  with  othors  of  the  same  eom- 
plexbn,  who  were  well  enoi^h  known  to  have  the 
present  settlement  that  was  intended  in  pnfect 
detestation :  but  this  leprosy  was  spread  too  far  to 
have  the  ctmtagion  quickly  or  easilv  extii^oished. 
How  close  soever  Lambent  himself  was  secured 
from  doing  mischief,  his  faction  was  at  Uberty, 
and  very  numerous;  his  disbanded  officers  and. 
soldiers  mingled  and  conversed  with  th«r  old 
friends  and  companions,  and  found  too  many  of 
them  possessed  with  the  same  siurit;  they  con- 
curred in  the  same  reproaches  and  revilings  <^ 
the  general,  as  the  man  who  had  treacherously 
betrayed  them,  and  led  them  into  an  ambuscade 
frwn  whence  ^ey  knew  not  how  to  disentangle 
tfaemselTes.  They  looked  imon  him  as  the  sole 
person  who  atiU  aupported  his  own  modd,  and 
were  weU  aseured  that  if  he  were  removed,  the 
army  would  be  still  the  sam^  and  wwar  in  thdr 
old  retrenchments;  and  therefim  uiey  entered 
into  several  combinations  to  assassinate  him, 
which  they  reaolved  to  do  with  the  first  opportu- 
nity. In  a  word,  th^  ISced  neither  the  mien 
nor  garb  nor  countenance  of  the  court,  nor  were 
wrought  upon  by  the  gracious  aspect  and  be- 
nignity of  Ute  king  himself. 

All  this  was  mil  enough  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  to  the  general,  who  was  well  enough 
acqufunted  and  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  temper 
and  dispoution  of  his  army,  and  therefore  no  less 
desired  it  should  be  disbanded  than  the  king  did. 
In  the  mean  time,  very  diligent  oideavours  were 
naed  to  discover  and  apprehend  s«ne  principal 
persona,  who  took  aa  much  care  to  conceal  them- 
sdves ;  and  every  day  many  dangerous  or  sus- 
pected men  of  all  qualities  were  imprisoned  in  all 
counties :  spies  were  em|doyed,  who  for  the  most 
part  had  the  same  affections  which  th^  were  to 
discover  in  others,  and  received  money  on  both 
sides  to  do,  and  not  to  do,  the  work  they  were 
fqipointed  to  do.  And  in  this  melanchouc  and 
perplexed  condition  the  king  and  all  his  hopes 
stood,  when  he  appeared  most  gay  and  exalted, 
and  wore  a  pleasantness  in  his  &ce  that  became 
him,  and  looked  like  as  fiiU  an  assurance  of  his 
security  as  was  possible  to  be  put  on. 

There  was  yet  added  to  this  slippery  and  un- 
easy posture  of  afiairs,  another  mcutification, 
which  made  a  deeper  impresuon  npon  the  \aD^% 
apxiSt  than  all  the  rest,  and  witlunt  wludi  the 
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wont  of  dw  other  wonld  have  been  in  some  de-  well  faimsrif  till  he  fonnd  it  to  do  porpoee.  And 

though  the  niarquis  had  been  preroiled  with  once 


gree  remediable ;  that  was,  the  constitution  and 
aisunioii  of  those  who  wete  caDed  and  looked 
npon  aa  hie  own  party,  which  without  doubt  in 
the  whole  kingdom  was  numerous  enouffh,  and 
capable  of  being  powerful  enough  to  give  the 
law  to  all  the  rest ;  which  had  been  the  ground  of 
many  unhappy  attempts  in  the  late  time;  that  if 
any  present  force  could  be  drawn  together,  and 
poasetBed  of  anjr  such  place  in  which  they  might 
make  a  stand  without  being  overrun  in  a  moment, 
the  general  coiuurrence  ofthe  kingdom  would  in 


and  no  more  to  s^ve  him  a  visit,  the  other,  the 
eari,  could  never  be  pemiaded  so  much  as  to  see 
him ;  and  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  resolved  one  day  to  visit  him,  he  bnng  in- 
formed of  it  or  suspecting  it,  removed  to  another 
house  he  had  at  such  a  distance  as  exempted  him 
from  that  visitation.  But  these  two  great  persons 
had  for  several  years  withdrawn  themselves  into 
the  country,  lived  retired,  sent  sometimes  such 
money  as  they  could  raise  out  crf^  tbnr  long-seques- 


■  short  time  reduce  the  anny,  andm^  the  king  tered  and  nuiansted  fortanea,     menoigen  of 


Bttpeikn:  to  all  his  enemies ;  wbidi  hnagination 
was  enough  confuted,  though  not  enoug£  eztin- 
gtnsbed,  Dy  the  dearbougnt  experience  in  the 
wofiil  enterprue  at  Worcester.  However,  it  had 
been  now  a  very  justifiable  presumption  in  the 
king,  to  believe  as  well  ss  hope,  tlmt  he  could  not 
be  u>ng  in  England  without  such  an  apparency  of 
his  own  party,  that  wished  all  that  he  himself 
desired,  and  such  a  manifestation  of  their  au- 
thority, interest,  and  power,  that  would  prevent, 
or  be  sufficient  to  subdue,  any  froward  disposition 
that  might  grow  up  in  the  parliament,  or  more 
extravagant  aemands  in  the  army  itself.   An  ap- 


thcir  own  dependence,  inth  advice  to  tiie  king, 
**  to  rit  itin,  and  expect  a  reaaonable  reroliitioD, 
'*  wtthont  making  an}r  unadvised  attanpt;**  and 
industriously  detuned  any  conversation  or  com- 
merce with  any  who  wen  known  to  correspond 
with  the  king :  so  that  now,  npm  his  majesty's 
return,  they  were  totally  unacqounted  with  any 
of  those  persons,  who  now  looked  as  men  to  be 
depended  upon  in  any  great  action  and  altempC 
And  for  themselves,  as  the  marquis  shortly  after 
died,  so  the  other  with  great  abuitiee  served  him 
in  hie  most  secret  and  important  councils,  hut  had 
been  never  conversant  in  martial  afl&irs. 


parence  there  was  of  that  people,  great  enough.  There  had  been  six  or  eight  persons  of  general 
who  Iwd  all  the  wishes  for  the  king  which  he  good 


entertained  for  himaelf.  Bnt  they  were  eo  dinded 
and  disunited  by  private  t^uarrds,  factiona,  and 
animositiea ;  or  so  miacqnauited  vdth  each  other ; 
or,  which  was  worse,  so  jealous  of  each  other ;  the 
understandings  and  faculties  of  many  honest  men 
were  so  weak  and  shallow,  that  they  could  not  be 
api^ed  to  any  great  trust;  and  others,  wbo  wished 
and  meant  TCrjr  well,  had  a  peevishness,  froward- 
neas,  and  opiniatrety,  that  they  would  be  engaged 
only  in  what  |>lea8ed  themselves,  nor  wonla  join 
in  any  thii^with  such  and  such  men  whom  they 
disliked.  The  severe  and  tyrannical  government 
of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament  had  so  often 
banished  and  imprisoned  them  upon  mere  jea- 
lousies, that  they  were  grown  strangers  to  one 
another,  without  any  communication  between 
them :  and  there  had  been  so  frequent  betrayings 
and  treachoies  used,  «o  manv  dUcoveries  of  meet- 
ings privately  contrived,  ana  td  disconraea  acd- 
dentally  entered  into,  and  words  and  expresrions 
rashly  and  unadvisedly  uttered  without  any  de- 
ngn,  upon  which  multitudes  were  stiU  imprisoned 
and  many  put  to  death;  so  that  the  jealousy  was 
so  nniversal,  that  few  men  who  had  never  so  good 
auctions  for  the  king,  durst  confer  with  any  free- 
dom together. 

Most  of  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  with  con- 
stancy and  fideUty  adhered  to  the  last  kii^,  and 
had  greatest  authority  with  idl  men  who  professed 
the  same  affections,  were  dead;  as  the  duke  of 
lUchmond,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  lord  Capel,the 
lord  Hopton,  and  many  other  excellent  persons. 
And  of  that  dassis,  that  is,  of  a  powerful  interest 
and  nnsnspected  int^rity,  (for  there  were  some 
very  good  men,  iriio  were  without  any  cause  sns- 
pected  then,  beesnae  they  were  not  eiiaally  perse- 
cuted upon  all  occasions,^  there  were  only  two 
who  survived,  the  marquis  of  Hertford  and  earl 
of  Southampton ;  who  were  both  great  and  worthy 
men,  looked  upon  with  great  estimation  by  all  the 
most  valuaUe  men  who  cotdd  contribute  most  to 
the  king's  restoration,  and  with  reverence  by  tiieir 
peatest  enemy,  and  had  been  courted  by  Crom- 


and  confessed  reputation,  and  who  of  all 
who  were  then  left  alive  had  had  the  most  eminent 
charges  in  the  war,  and  executed  them  with  great 
courage  and  discretion ;  ao  that  &nr  mm  could 
vrith  any  reascmable  pretence  refuse  to  reonve 
orders  from  tima,  or  to  serve  under  thdr  com- 
mands. They  had  great  affection  for  and  cmifi- 
dence  in  each  other,  and  had  frankly  offered  by 
an  express  of  their  own  number,  whiW  the  king 
remained  in  France,  "  that  if  they  were  approved 
'•  and  quaUfied  by  his  majesty,  they  would  by 
"  joint  advice  intend  the  care  of  Ins  majesty^ 
"  service ;  and  aa  they  would  not  engage  in  anv 
"  absurd  and  despmUe  attempt,  but  use  all  theur 
"  credit  and  authority  to  prevent  and  disconnte- 
"  nance  the  same,  so  they  would  take  the  first 
"  rational  opportunity,  wmch  they  expected  from 
"  the  divisions  and  animosities  wnidi  daily  grew 
"  and  appeared  in  the  army,  to  drawthdr  nwnds 
"  and  old  s^diers  who  wera  ready  to  receive  tbdr 
"  oommanda  together,  and  try  the  ntmoit  fliat 
**  could  be  done,  wUh  the  loss  or  haxard  of  their 
"  lives some  of  them  baring,  bedde  then:  ex- 
perience in  war,  very  consid«^d)le  fortunes  of 
thrir  own  to  lose,  and  were  relations  to  the  greatest 
famiUes  in  England.  And  therefore  they  made  it 
tbdr  humble  smt,  "  that  this  secret  correspond- 
"  ence  might  be  carried  on,  and  known  to  none 
"  but  to  the  marquis  ot  Ormond  and  to  thechan- 
"  cellor;  and  that  if  any  other  counsels  were  set 
"  on  foot  in  England  by  the  activity  of  particular 
"  persons,  who  too  frequently  mth  great  zeal  and 
little  animadversion  embarked  themselves  in 
"  impossible  undertakings,  his  majesty  upon  ad- 
"  vertisement  thereof  would  first  communieata 
"  the  motives  or  pretences  which  would  be  offered 
*'  to  him,  to  them ;  and  then  they  wonld  find 
"  oppMtnnity  to  confier  with  some  sober  man  of 
"  that  fraternity,"  (as  there  was  no  wdl-aflfocted 
person  in  England,  who  at  that  time  would  nM 
willingly  receive  advice  and  direction  from  most 
of  thcne  persons,)  "  and  thereupon  they  would 
*'  present  their  opinion  to  lus  majesty ;  and  if  the 
*'  deugn  shotdd^ipear  practicable  to  his  m^es^. 
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"  Hiey  would  cheerfully  embark,  ihemselvee  ia  it, 
"  oUwnrae  lue  thur  own  dexterity  to  divert  it." 
These  men  bad  been  aimed  with  all  necessary 
commiimionB  and  inetnidunui  according  to  their 
own  deaires ;  the  king  consented  to  all  they  pro- 
posed; and  the  cyphers  and  correspondence  were 
committed  to  the  chancellor,  in  whoee  hands,  with 
the  privity  only  of  the  marqoia  of  Onnond*  all 
the  intelligence  mtb  Kngbmd,  of  what  kind  aoover, 
waa  intrusted. 

Under  ttua  conduct,  for  some  years  all  things 
succeeded  well;  many  unseasonable  attempts 
were  prevented,  and  thereby  the  Uvea  of  many 
good  men  preserved :  and  though  (upon  the  cur- 
sory jealousy  of  that  time,  and  uie  restless  appre- 
hension of  Cromwell,  and  the  almost  continual 
comrnitmentB  of  all  who  had  eminently  served 
the  kins,  and  were  able  to  do  it  again)  these  per- 
sons who  were  thus  trusted,  or  the  n^or  part  of 
than,  were  addom  out  of  prison,  or  free  from  tha 
obligation  of  good  mretiea  for  tbdr  peaceaUe  be- 
haviour; y^aU  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell  ai^  his 
most  diligent  inquisitors  could  never  discover  this 
secret  intercourse  between  thoae  confidants  and 
the  king,  which  did  always  pasa  and  waa  main- 
tained by  expresses  made  choice  of  by  them,  and 
supported  at  their  charge  out  of  sucn  -monies  as 
were  privately  collected  for  pubhc  uses,  of  which 
they  who  contributed  most  knew  little  more  than 
the  integrity  of  him  who  was  intrusted,  who  did 
not  always  make  skilful  contributions. 

It  fell  out  unfortunately,  that  two  of  these  prin- 
cipal persons  fell  out,  and  had  a  fatal  quarrel, 
upon  a  particular  less  justifiable  than  any  thing 
that  could  result  from  or  relate  to  the  great  trust 
they  both  had  from  the  long,  which  ought  to  have 
been  of  influence  enough  to  mive  suppruaed  or  di- 
verted all  passionsof  Uiat  kind:  but  the  animosi- 
ties grew  suddenly  irreconcilable^  and  if  not  di- 
videa  the  affections  of  the  whole  knot,  at  least 
intermpted  or  suspended  their  constant  inter- 
course and  confidence  in  each  other,  and  so  the 
diligent  accounts  which  the  king  used  to  recdve 
from  them.  And  the  cause  growing  more  public 
and  notorious,  though  not  known  in  a  long  time 
after  to  the  king,  exceedingly  lessened  both  thdr 
reputations  wi£  the  most  sober  men ;  insomuch 
as  they  withdrew  all  confidence  in  their  conduct, 
and  all  inclination  to  embark  in  the  business  which 
was  intrusted  in  such  hands.  And  which  was 
worse  than  all  this,  one  person  amongst  them,  of 
as  unblemished  a  repntatwn  as  either  « them,  and 
of  much  better  abditiea  and  faculties  of  mind, 
cither  affected  with  thia  nntowud  accident,  or 
broken  with  frequent  impTisonments  and  despair 
of  any  resurrection  of  the  king's  interest,  about 
this  tune  ndded  to  a  foul  temiitation ;  and  for 
laige  aup^s  of  money,  wluch  his  fortune  stood 
in  need  of,  engaged  to  oe  a  spy  to  Cromwell,  with 
a  latitude  which  ne  did  not  allow  to  others  of  that 
ignominious  tribe,  undertaking  only  to  impart 
enough  of  any  design  to  prevent  the  miBcnief 
thereof,  without  exposing  any  man  to  the  loss  of 
his  life,  or  ever  appearing  himself  to  make  good 
and  justify  any  of  his  discoveries.  The  rest  of  his 
associates  neither  suspected  their  companion,  nor 
lessened  their  affection  or  utmost  zeal  for  the 
king ;  though  thay  remitted  some  of  thdr  dili- 
gence in  hii  lervice  by  the  other  unhi^py  inter- 
niption. 

rhis  falling  out  during  hie  majesty's  abode  in 


Cologne,  he  was  very  long  without  notice  of  the 
grounds  of  that  iesdousyi^ch  bod  obstructed  bia 
usual  correspondence ;  and  the  matter  <tf  infidelity 
bdng  not  in  the  least  degree  suspected,  ha  could 
not  avoid  receiving  advice  and  propositions  from 
other  honest  men,  who  were  of  known  affection  and 
courage,  and  who  conversed  much  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  were  imskilAiUy  disposed  to 
l^eve  that  all  they,  who  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve did  hate  Cromwell,  would  easily  be  induced 
to  serve  the  king :  and  many  of  the  officers  in 
their  behaviour,  discourses,  and  familiarity,  con- 
tributed to  that  belief;  some  of  them,  not  without 
tiie  privity  and  allowance  of  Cromwell,  or  his 
secretary  Thurlow.   And  upon  overtures  of  thia 
kind,  and  wonderful  confidence  of  success,  even 
upon  the  preparations  which  were  in  readiness,  of 
and  by  his  own  party,  several  messengers  were 
sent  to  ^  king;  and  by  all  of  them  sharp  and 
pBsuonate  complainta  against  dioae  persons,  who 
were  so  much  and  still  in  the  same  confidence 
with  him,  as  men  v^o  were  at  ease,  and  unin- 
clined  to  venture  themselves  upon  dangerous  or 
doubtful  enterprises.    They  complained,  "that 
"  when  they  imparted  to  them  or  any  one  of  them," 
(for  they  knew  not  of  his  majesty's  reference  to 
them,  but  had  of  themselves  resorted  to  them  as 
men  of  the  greatest  reputation  for  their  affections 
and  experience,)  "  a  design  which  had  been  well 
"  consulted  and  deliberated  by  those  who  meant 
"  to  venture  their  own  lives  in  the  execution  of  it, 
"  they  made  bo  many  excuses  and  ai^^uments  and 
"  objections  against  it,  as  if  it  were  wholly  unad- 
"  visable  and  unpracticable ;  and  when  they  pro- 
"  posed  the  meeting  and  conferring  with  some  of 
"  the  offioers,  i^  were  resolved  to  serve  bia  ma- 
"  jesty,  and  were  wiUing  to  advise  with  tbem,  as 
"  men  ti[  more  interest  and  who  had  maiu«e^ 
"  greater  commands,  upon  the  places  of  rendes- 
"  vous,  and  what  method  should  he  obserred  hi 
"  the  enterprises,  making  no  scruple  themselves 
"  to  receive  orders  from  them,  or  to  do  all  ttui^ 
"  they  should  require  which  might  advance  bis 
"  majesty's  service,  these  gentiemen  only  wished 
"  them  to  take  heed  they  were  not  destroyed,  and 
"  positively  refused  to  meet  or  confer  with  any  of 
"  the  ofiScers  of  the  army :  and  hereupon,"  they 
said,  "  all  the  king's  party  was  so  incensed  against 
"  them,  that  they  no  more  would  have  recourse 
"  to  them,  or  make  any  conjunction  with  them.*' 
They  informed  his  majesty  at  large  of  the  animo- 
sity that  was  grown  between  two  of  the  principal 
perBonB,  and  ue  original  cause  thorof,  and  thero- 
tan  deaired  ''that  aome  person  might  be  sent,  to 
"  whom  they  might  reinir  for  orders,  until  the 
"  kingfainutufdiwemeathatall preparations  were 
"  in  such  a  readiness,  that  he  might  reasonably 
"  venture  his  royal  penon  with  them." 

Though  he  waa  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
grounds  of  their  expectation  and  proceedings,  and 
thert^ore  could  not  blame  the  'wariness  and  re- 
aervedness  of  the  other,  and  thought  their  appre- 
hension of  being  betrayed,  (which  in  the  language 
of  that  time  was  called  tr^anned,)  which  befell 
some  men  every  day,  very  reasonable;  yet  the 
confidence  of  many  honest  men,  who  were  sure  to 
pay  dear  for  any  rash  undertaking,  and  their  pre- 
sumption in  appointing  a  peremptory  day  for  a 
gen«ral  rendezvous  over  the  kingdom,  but  espe- 
cially the  division  of -his  friends,  and  shaipnesa 
agunst  those,  upon  whom  he  principall/  relied,  waa 
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the  cause  of  hia  Knding  over  the  lord  Rochester, 
and  of  hia  own  coneeBlmentinZBdandj  the  ano 
ceas  whereof,  and  the  Sk  coaaequeiKe  of  thoee 
iwedpitite  reeolutbna,  in  the  dai^^iter  (rf  many 
worthy  and  gallant  gentlemen  with  all  the  drcom- 
Btancea  of  inaolence  and  barbarity,  are  mentioned 
in  their  proper  places. 

But  these  anhappv  and  &tal  nuscani^fes,  and 
the  sad  spectacles  which  ensued,  made  not  those 
impreseiona  upon  the  affectioas  and  spirits  of  the 
king's  fiiends  as  they  ouffht  to  have  done;  nor 
rendered  the  wariness  ana  discretion  of  those  who 
had  dissuaded  the  enterprise,  and  wlu>  were  al- 
ways imprisoned  upon  suspicion,  how  innocent 
•oever,  the  more  valued  and  estenned :  on  the 
contrary,  it  increased  the  rejuoaches  against  the 
kucrt,  as  if  their  Uchet^  and  want  oS  ropeaiance 
and  engaging  had  been  the  sde  canae  of  the  mis- 
fortune. And  afto-  sfwie  Aaii  fits  <rf  dqectkm 
and  acquiescemo^  upon  the  ahedding  ao  mudt 
Uood  fli  their  fiiends  and  confiBdeFBtes,  and  the 
notorious  discovery  of  being  betraved  by  those, 
who  had  been  trusted  bythem,of  the  army;  th^ 
began  again  to  resume  courage,  to  meet  and  eater 
upon  new  counsels  and  designs,  imputing  i3at 
former  want  of  tucceaa  to  the  want  of  skifl  and 
conduct  in  the  undertakers,  not  to  the  all-sedng 
vigilance  of  Cromwell  and  his  instruments,  or  to 
the  formed  strength  of  his  govermnent,  not  to  be 
shaken  by  weak  or  ill-aeconded  conspiracies. 
Young  men  were  grown  up,  who  inherited  thdr 
fathers'  malignity,  and  were  too  impatient  to  re- 
venge their  death,  or  to  be  even  with  their  oppres- 
sors, and  ao  entered  into  new  eomlniiatkma  as 
unskilful,  and  thoefore  aa  uoiintunate  aa  the 
former;  and  bdng  discovered  even  befim  tbsy 
were  formed,  Cromwell  had  occaaion  given  him 
io  make  iumself  more  terrible  in  new  executkms, 
and  to  exercise  greater  tyranny  upon  the  whole 
party,  in  imprisonments,  penalties,  and  seques- 
trations ;  making  thoee  who  heartily  desired  to  be 

auiet,  and  who  as  much  abhorred  any  rash  and 
esperate  insarrection,  to  pay  their  fiili  shares  for 
the  folly  of  the  other,  as  if  all  were  animated  by 
the  same  spirit.  And  this  unjust  and  unreason- 
able rigour  increased  the  reproaches  and  animo- 
sities in  the  king's  friends  against  eacho^er:  the 
wiser  and  more  sober  part,  who  had  most  experi- 
ence, and  knew  how  impossible  it  was  to  succeed 
in  such  enterprises,  and  had  yet  preserved  or  re- 
deemed enot^  of  thmr  fortunes  to  ait  still  and 
expect  some  hopeful  revolution,  were  unexpreaai- 
bly  offended,  and  bitterly  invd^wd  against  those, 
who  without  reason  disturbed  their  peace  and 
quiet,  by  provoking  the  state  to  fresh  persecu- 
tions of  them  who  had  given  them  no  offence : 
and  the  other  stirring  and  ennged  party,  with 
more  fierceness  and  public  disdain,  protested 

r'nst  and  reviled  those  who  refused  to  join  with 
Q,  as  men  who  had  spent  all  thdr  stock  of 
allegiance,  and  meant  to  acquiesce  widiwhat  they 
had  left  under  the  tyranny  and  in  the  subjection 
of  CromwelL  And  thus  uiey  who  did  really  wish 
the  same  things,  and  equaUy  the  overthrow  of 
that  government,  which  hindered  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  grew  into  mm:e  implacable  jealousies 
and  viruleocies  against  each  other,  than  against 
Hat  power  that  onpressed  them  bodi,  and  '*  pour- 
"  ed  oat  their  blood  like  w^."  And  either 
parfr  conveyed  thdr  qx^ogiee  and  accusations  to 
Um  King !  one  insisting  vpoa  the  impertinency  of 


all  such  attempts;  and  the  other  inristing  Aat 
they  were  ready  for  a  vwy  edid  andwell-gnnnd- 
fld  enteiprise,  were  sore  to  be  posecssed  (tf  good 
towns,  if,  by  his  miyeatv^  podtiva  eommana,  tiie 
rest,  who  pnrfiBssed  snenobectieaee  to  hun,  wimld 
join  with  them. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  uptm  these  reasons, 
that  the  king  sent  the  marquis  of  Ormond  into 
England,  to  find  otit  and  discover  whether  in 
truth  thne  were  any  sober  preparations  and  readi- 
ness for  action,  and  then  to  bead  and  conduct  it; 
<H*  if  it  was  not  ripe,  to  compose  the  several  dis- 
tempers, and  unito,  as  far  as  was  posnble,  all  who 
wished  well,  to  concur  in  the  same  patience  fbr 
tfae  raesent,  and  in  the  same  activity  wiien  it 
shoiud  be  seasonable.  And  he,  upon  full  con- 
ftrence  with  the  prindpal  persona  of  lim  moat 
contradictory  jodaments,  qmckly  found  that  they 
wbo  were aceiuedto  be lavjr  and uoactive  were  in 
troth  discreet  men,  and  m  ready  vigorous^  to 
appear!  as  the  other,  when  the  season  should  be 
advisable,  which  he  clearly  discerned  it  was  not 
then;  and  that  the  presumption  of  the  other, 
upon  persons  as  well  as  fdaces,  was  in  no  dwee 
to  be  depended  upon.  And  so,  after  he  had  done 
what  was  possible  towards  making  a  good  intdli- 
gence  between  tempera  and  understandings  so 
different,  the  marquis  had  the  same  good  fortune 
to  retire  from  thence  and  bring  himself  safe  to  the 
Idng ;  which  was  the  more  wo^erful  preservation, 
in  that,  during  the  whole  time  ai  his  abode  in 
London,  he  had  trusted  no  man  more,  nor  con- 
ferred with  any  man  so  much,  as  with  that  person 
of  the  sdect  knot,  1^  had  beoi  oommted  to  pva 
all  intdligmce  to  Cromwell :  and  as  ne  had  now 
bhuted  and  diverted  some  in  hid  dedgns,  so  he 
had  discovered  the  marquis's  arrival  to  hhn,  bat 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  infiwm  him  d  lus 
lodging,  iridch  was  particularly  known  to  him 
upon  ever^  change,  or  to  contrive  any  way  for  his 
apprehennon:  on  the  cmtivy,  as  in  all  nia  con- 
ferences with  him  he  appeared  a  man  of  great 
judfpnent  and  pers^cad^,  and  the  most  ready  to 
engage  his  person  m  any  action  that  might  be  for 
his  majesty's  advantage,  so  he  seemed  best  to 
understand  the  tamper  of  the  time,  and  the  parts, 
&cultiea,  and  interest  of  all  the  king's  par^ ;  and 
left  the  marqtiis  abundantly  satisfied  with  him, 
and  of  the  general  good  reputation  he  had  with  all 
men :  which  had  afterwards  an  ill  effect,  for  it 
kept  the  king  and  thosewfao  wers  trusted  bv  him 
from  ;  eiving  credit  to  die  frst  infonnalkn  faerft- 
cdveC  from  a  person  who  could  not  be  deodved, 
of  his  tergiversation ;  his  late  fiddity  to  the  mar- 
(juis  of  Ormond  wdglun^  down  witii  them  all  the 
intimation^  until  the  evidence  was  so  pr^nant 
that  there  was  no  room  for  any  doubt. 

After  all  these  endeavours  by  the  Hug  to  dis- 
countenance and  suppress  all  unseasonable  action 
amongst  his  party,  and  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  quiet  till  he  himself  could  appear  in 
the  head  of  some  foreign  forces,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  on\j  reasonable  encoun^ement  that 
could  animate  his  friends  to  dedare  for  him,  the 
generous  distemper  and  impatience  of  their  nature 
was  incorrigible.  They  thought  the  expectation 
of  mirwles  from  God  Almighjhr  was  too  laay  and 
attend  a  confidence  and  that  God  no  leas  required 
tbenr  endeavours  and  activity,  than  they  hoped  for 
lus  benediction  in  tiidr  soccess.  New  nopea  were 
entertained,  and  counsds  suitable  entered  iqwo. 
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pntetioD  by  fail  steady  eaniage  in  Ub  hte  mortifi- 

cation>  ana  by  hia  so  bruk  carriage  so  soon  afito'j 
found  credit  with  many  persons  of  great  fortune 
and  interest ;  as  nr  George  Booth  and  sir  Thomas 
MiddletoD,  the  greatest  men  in  Cheshire  and 
North  Wales,  who  were  reputed  Presbyterians, 
and  had  been  both  very  active  against  the  king, 
and  now  resolved  to  declare  for  him ;  sir  Horatio 


tSx.  Hndannt,  the  younger  sim  and  brotbv  to 

the  earls  of  Peterborough,  who  was  too  young  in 
the  time  of  the  late  war  to  act  any  part  in  it,  nad 
lately  undei^ue,  afterCromwell  himself  had  taken 
great  pains  in  tbe  examination  of  him,  a  severe 
trial  before  the  huh  court  of  justice ;  where  by  his 
own  singular  address  and  behaviour,  and  his 
friends  having  wrought  by  money  upon  some  of 
the  witnesses  to  absent  themselves,  he  was  by  one  \  Townsend,  who  was  newly  become  of  age,  and 
single  voice  acquitted ;  and  after  a  longer  deten-  the  most  powerful  person  in  Norfolk,  where  there 
tion  in  prison  Dy  the  indignation  of  Cromwell,  '  were  many  gallant  men  ready  to  follow  him ;  and 
who  well  knew  his  guilt,  and  agunat  the  rules  many  others  the  most  considerable  men  io  most 
and  forms  of  their  own  justice,  he  was  discharged,  !  of  the  counties  of  £iigland :  who  all  agreed,  in  so 
after  most  of  his  associates  were  publicly  and  bar-  \  many  several  counties  of  England,  to  appear  upon 
baronsly  put  to  several  kinds  of  death.  And  he  a  day,  in  such  bodies  as  they  could  draw  toge- 
noaooiker  fbnnd  himself  at  liberty,  than  he  engag-  ther;  numy  conBiderable  places  being  prepued 
ed  in  new  intrigtue,  bow  he  mi^t  destroy  tMt  for  didr  reception,  or  too  weak  to  oppose  uem. 
Mvemment  that  was  so  near  destroying  him. '  And  Mr.  MwdBiint  secretly  transpOTted  himself 
The  state  of  the  kingdom  was  indeed  altered,  and   and  waited  upon  the  king  at  Brussels,  with  diat 


he  had  encouragement  to  hope  well,  which  former 
undertakers,  and  himself  in  his,  had  been  without. 
Cromwdl  had  entered  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  and 
the  king  was  received  and  permitted  to  live  in 
Flanders,  with  some  exhibition  from  that  king  for 
his  support,  and  assurance  of  an  army  to  embaik 
for  England,  (which  made  a  great  noise,  and 
raised  tiie  broken  hearts  of  his  friends  after  so 
many  distresses,)  which  bis  nuyesty  was  contented 


wariness  that  he  was  known  to  none  but  to  them 
with  whom  he  was  to  consult.  The  king  received 
by  him  a  full  information  of  the  eiwagement  of 
aU  those  persons  to  do  him  service  wiu  me  utmost 
haxard,  and  of  the  method  they  meant  to  proceed 
in,  and  the  probability,  most  like  assurance,  of 
their  being  to  be  possessed  of  Gloucester,  Chester, 
Lynne,  Yarmouth,  all  Kent,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable places  in  the  west,  where  indeed  fail  own 


sbooki  be  generally  reputed  to  be  greater  and  in  :  friends  were  very  considerable. 


more  ftHrwardness  than  there  was  cause  for.  He 
had  likewise  another  advantage,  much  superior 
and  of  more  importance  than  the  other,  by  the 
death  vS  Cromwell,  which  fell  out  mthottt  or  be- 
yond expectation,  which  seemed  to  put  an  end  to 
all  his  stratagems,  and  to  dissolve  Uie  whole  frame 
of  government  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  open 
many  doors  to  the  kinff  to  enter  upon  that  which 
every  body  knew  to  be  his  own.  And  though 
this  reasonable  hope  was,  sooner  than  could  be 


Upon  the  whole  matter  the  king  thought  it  so 
reasonable  to  approve  the  whde  desisn,  that  he 
appcnnted  the  day,  with  a  proinise  to  oe  hhnself, 
with  lus  brother  liia  duke  of  York,  concealed  at 
Calais  or  thereabout,  that  th^  might  divide  them- 
selves  to  those  parts  which  should  be  thought 
moBt  proper  for  toe  work  in  hand.  Mr.  Mordaunt 
lameiAed  the  wariness  and  want  of  confldence  in 
those  persons  upon  whom  the  king  depended, 
and  acknowledged  them  most  worthy  of  that  trust. 


imagined,  blasted  and  extinguished  by  an  univer-  i  and  of  much  reputation  in  the  nation ;  and  im- 


sal  submission  to  the  declaration  that  Cromwell 
had  made  at  his  death,  "that  his  son  Richard 
"  should  succeed  him  upon  which  be  was  de- 
clared protector  by  the  council,  army,  navy,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  forces  of  the  three  king< 
doms,  and  the  addresses  of  all  the  counties  in 
England,  with  vows  of  tbeir  obedience ;  insomuch 
as  he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  fiarmid- 
ablysettfed  ae  his  &ther  had  been :  yet  Mr.  Mor* 
daimt  proceeded  with  alacri^  in  his  des^pi,  con- 
trary to  the  (^nion  and  advice  of  those  with  whom 
he  waa  obliged  to  consult,  who  tliou^t  the  con- 
juncture as  unfavourable  aa  any  mei  was  past, 
and  looked  upcHi  Mr.  Mordaunt  as  a  rash  jroong 
man,  of  a  danng  spirit,  without  any  experience  in 
military  affairs,  and  upon  themselves  as  unkindly 
treated  by  those  about  the  king,  in  being  exposed 
to  the  importunity  of  a  gentieman  who  was  a 
stranger  to  them,  and  who  was  equally  qualified 
with  them  for  the  forming  any  resolution  which 
they  could  not  concur  in. 

the  intemiiasion  of  the  severe  persecution 
which  had  been  formerly  practised  against  the 
royal  party,  in  this  nonage  of  Richard's  govern- 
ment, gave  more  liber^  to  conuimnication;  and 
the  Pnsbyterian  tnrty  grew  more  discontented 
and  daring,  and  toe  Independent  less  concerned 
to  wevent  any  inconvenience  or  trouble  to  the 
weak  son  of  Oliver,  whran  they  resolved  not  to 
obey.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  had  gained  much  re- 


puted their  much  reservation  to  the  troubles  and 
imprisonments  which  they  had  been  seldom  free 
from,  and  their  observation  how  little  ground 
there  had  been  for  former  enterprises,  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  want  of  afiection  and  resolution 
in  any  one  of  them,  and  less  of  intc^ty.  But 
the  king  was  by  this  time  fnllv  convmc^  where 
the  treachery  waa,  without  any  blaniah  to  any  one 
of  the  rest,  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  boiw 
deceived  by  a  man  whom  aU  the  kingdom  wonm 
have  trusted.  The  ridiculous  dethroiung  of 
lUchsrd  by  the  army,  and  the  reassembling  that 

Cof  the  old  parliament  which  was  called  the 
p,  and  which  was  more  terrible  than  any 
single  person  onild  be,  because  they  presenti^ 
returned  into  their  old  track,  and  renewed  their 
former  rigour  against  their  old  more  than  thnr 
new  enemies,  rather  advanced  than  restrained  this 
combination ;  too  much  being  known  to  too  many 
to  be  secure  any  other  way  Uian  by  pursuing  it. 
So  the  king  and  duke,  according  to  their  former 
resolution,  went  to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  pre- 
pared as  well  to  make  a  descent  into  Kent  with 
such  numbers  oS  men  as  the  condition  th^  ware 
in  would  permit.  How  many  of  those  designs 
came  to  be  wonderfnUy  and  even  miracnlonsly 
disappmnted,  tuid  nr  George  Booth  defeated  vf 
Laudiert,  are  particularly  set  down  by  those  who 
have  taken  upon  them  to  mention  the  transactions 
of  those  times.  And  from  thenoe  the  oniverssUty 
6M 
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of  all  who  were,  or  were  suspected  to  be,  of  the 
king's  party,  were,  according  to  custom,  impri- 
•oned,  or  otberwtse  cruelly  entreated ;  and  there- 
npon  a  new  fire  kindkd  amongst  themselves : 
they  who  had  done  nothing  reproaching  them 
who  had  hrought  that  etonn  upon  them;  and 
they  who  bad  been  engaged  more  loudly  and 
bitterly  cursing  the  other,  as  deserters  of  the 
king,  and  the  cause  of  the  nun  of  bia  cause 
through  their  want  of  courage,  or,  what  was 
worse,  of  affection.  And  bo  all  men's  mouths 
were  opeued  wider  to  accuse  and  defame  each 
other,  than  to  defend  their  own  integri^  and 
their  lives. 

I  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  renew  the 
memory  of  all  these  particulars,  that  the  several 
viossitudes  and  Btages  may  be  known,  by  which 
the  jealousies,  murmurs,  and  diuffectionB  in  the 
roral  party  amongst  thnuselTee,  and  against  each 
other,  nad  mounted  to  that  hci|^  which  the  kiiw 
found  them  at  when  he  retumeds  when  in  truu 
very  few  men  of  active  minds,  and  upon  whom  he 
could  depend  in  any  sudden  occasion  that  might 
probably  press  bim,  can  be  named,  who  had  any 
confidence  in  eadi  other.  All  men  were  full  of 
bitter  reflectitHW  upcm  the  actions  and  behaviour 
of  others,  or  of  excuses  and  apologies  for  them- 
selves for  what  they  thought  might  be  charged 
upon  them.  The  woful  vice  of  drinking,  from 
the  nneasineas  of  their  fortune,  or  the  necessity  of 
frequent  meetings  together,  for  which  taverns 
were  the  most  secure  paces,  had  spread  itself  very 
far  in  that  classis  of  men,  as  well  as  upon  other 
parts  of  the  nation,  in  all  counties ;  and  had  ex- 
ceedingly weakened  the  parts,  and  broken  the 
miderstuidiiigs  of  many»  who  bad  formerly  com- 
petent judgments,  and  bad  been  in  all  respects  fit 
for  an^  tnut;  and  had  prevented  dw  growth  of 
iwrts  m  maoy  young  men,  who  had  good  affec- 
tions, but  had  been  from  their  entering  into  the 
world  so  corrupted  with  that  excess,  and  other 
hcense  of  the  time,  that  they  only  made  much 
noise,  and,  by  tb»r  extravagant  and  scandalous 
debauches,  brought  many  cuumnies  and  disesti- 
mation  upon  that  cause  which  they  pretended  to 
advance.  They  who  had  suffered  much  in  their 
fortunes,  and  by  frequent  imprisonments  and 
sequestrations  and  compositions,  expected  large 
recompenses  and  reparations  in  honours  which 
they  could  not  support,  or  offices  which  thev 
could  not  discharge,  or  lands  and  money  which 
the  kins  had  not  to  ^ve;  as  all  dispassioned  men 
knew  the  conditions  which  the  lung  was  obliged 
to  perform,  and  that  the  act  of  indemnity  dis- 
charged all  those  forfeitures  which  could  have 
been  s{>plied  to  thdr  bm^t :  and  therefore  they 
who  had  been  without  comparison  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  thdr  fortunes,  and  in  all  respects  had 
merited  mMt,  never  made  any  inconvement  suits 
to  the  king,  but  modestiy  Im  the  memory  and 
considenition  of  all  they  had  done  ur  undertone, 
to  his  majesty's  own  gracious  reflections.  They 
were  observed  to  be  most  importunate,  who  had 
deserved  least,  and  were  least  capable  to  perform 
any  notable  service ;  and  noue  had  more  esteem 
of  themselves,  and  believed  preferment  to  be  more 
due  to  them,  than  a  sort  of  men,  who  had  most 
loudlv  began  the  king's  health  in  taverns,  especi- 
ally  if  for  any  (^sorders  which  had  accompanied  it 
other  pretence  of  merit,  or  rumung  any  other 


they  had  auffbred  imprisoiunent,  without  any 
hazard. 

Though  it  was  very  evident,  humanly  speaking, 
that  the  late  combinatfon  entered  into,  and  toe 
bnve  attempt  and  engagement  of  nr  Get^e 
Booth,  bow  unsuccessful  soever  in  the  instant, 
had  contributed  very  mtich  to  the  wonderful 
change  that  had  since  ensued,  by  th»  discovery 
of  tl^  general  affections  and  di^Mtutxm  of  the 
kingdom,  and  their  aversira  from  any  land  of 
government  that  was  not  founded  upon  the  cdd 
principles ;  and  the  public  or  private  engagemoit 
of  very  many  persons,  who  bad  never  been  before 
suspected,  whereof,  though  many  of  the  moet 
considerable  persons  had  been,  by  the  treachery 
heretofore  mentioned,  committed  to  several  pri- 
sons, yet  many  others  of  equal  interest  remamed 
still  in  liberty,  and  had  a  great  influoice  upon  the 
counsels  botn  in  the  parhament  and  army :  yet,  I 
say,  notwithatanding  this  was  notorknu,  a  greater 
ammodty  had  been  IdudlDd  in  the  royal  party, 
and  was  still  pursued  and  improved  ammigBttbni 
from  that  combination  and  engagement,  than  from 
all  the  other  accidents  and  occasions,  and  gave  the 
king  more  trouble  and  perplexity.  It  bad  intro- 
duced a  great  number  of  persons,  who  had  for- 
merly no  pretence  of  merit  from  the  king,  rather 
might  have  been  the  objects  of  his  justice,  to  a 
just  title  to  the  greatest  favours  the  Idng  could 
confer ;  and  which,  from  that  time,  they  had  con- 
tinually improved  by  repeated  offices  and  services, 
which,  being  of  a  l^er  date,  might  be  thought  to 
cloud  and  eclipse  the  lustre  of  those  actions,  which 
had  before  been  performed  by  the  more  andeot 
cavaliers,  espemlly  of  those  who  had  been  ob- 
served to  be  remiss  in  that  occaaion :  and  tha»- 
fore  th^  were  the  more  solicitous  in  underrahnng 
the  undertaking,  and  the  persons  of  the  under^ 
taken,  wfacmk  they  mentioned  under  such  chsiac- 
ters,  and  to  whom  they  imputed  such  weakness 
and  levities  as  they  had  collected  from  the  several 
parts  of  their  lives,  as  might  render  them  much 
disadvantage ;  and  would  by  no  means  admit, 
"  that  any  of  the  good  that  afterwards  befell  the 
"  king,  resulted  in  any  degree  from  that  rash 
"  enterprise ;  but  that  thereby  the  king's  friends 
"  were  so  weakened,  and  more  completely  undone, 
"  that  they  were  disabled  to  appear  in  that  con- 
*'  juncture  when  the  army  was  divided,  and  in 
"  which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  conndera- 
"  bleenougnto  nave  ^ven  the  law  to  all  parties." 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  whom  the  king  had  created  a 
viaeoimt  before  bia  retnni  into  l^gland,  and  who 
had  been  most  eminent  in  the  other  contrivances, 
in  a  time  when  a  general  oonstemi^on  had  seised 
upon  the  sinrits  at  those  who  wished  best  to  his 
m^esty;  for  when  he  resumed  his  farmer  resolu- 
tions, so  soon  after  his  head  was  raised  from  the 
block,  and  wbtm  the  blood  of  his  confederates 
watered  so  many  streets  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs,  the  most  trusted  by  the  king  had  totally 
withdrawn  their  correspondence,  and  desired,  that 
for  some  time  no  account  or  information  might 
be  expected  from  them;  and  therefore  it  must 
not  be  denied,  that  his  vivacity,  courage,  and  in- 
dustry, revived  the  hearts  which  were  so  near 
broken  before  Cromwell's  death,  and  afterwards 
prevailed  with  many  to  have  more  active  spirits 
than  thnr  had  before  a^qieared  to  have:  tlusgoi- 
tleman,  I  say,  most  unjustly  underwent  the  faem- 
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est  weight  of  dU  thdr  censures  and  reproaches. 
He  was  the  butt,  at  which  all  their  arrows  of  envy, 
malice,  and  jealousy,  were  aimed  and  shot ;  he 
was  the  object  and  subject  of  all  their  scurrilous 
jests,  and  depraving  discourses  and  relations ;  and 
they,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else,  were  at  unity 
and  of  one  mind,  in  telling  ridiculous  stories  to 
the  king  himself  of  his  vanity  and  behaviour ;  and 
laying  those  asperuons  upon  him,  as  were  most 
Uke  to  lessen  the  king's  oiniuon  him ;  and  to 
permade  him,  that  the  recompenMs  hehadahvady 
recnved  were  abundantly  more  than  the  services 
he  had  performed :  which  kind  of  iasinaations 
from  several  persons,  who  seemed  not  to  do  it  by 
concert,  together  mtii  some  pn^dice  the  noble 
person  did  himself  by  some  unseasonable  impor- 
tunities, as  if  he  thought  he  had  desored  very 
much,  did  for  some  time  draw  a  more  ungracious 
countenance  from  the  king  towards  lum,  than  his 
own  nature  disposed  him  to,  or  than  the  other's 
sin^lar  and  useful  activity,  though  liable  to  some 
kvity  or  vanity,  did  deserve ;  and  which  the  same 
persons,  who  {H'ocured  it,  made  use  of  against 
those  who  were  in  most  trust  about  the  king,  as 
arguments  of  the  little  esteem  they  had  of  those 
who  had  done  the  king  most  service,  when  a  man 
of  so  eminent  merit  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  so 
totally  neglected ;  and  did  all  they  could  to  infiise 
the  same  apprehensions  into  Imn.  When  the 
truth  is,  moat  men  were  afl^iAed,  and  more  grieved 
and  discontented  for  any  honour  and  preKrment 
which  they  saw  conferred  upon  another  man,  than 
for  being  disappointed  in  their  own  particular  ex- 
pectations; and  looked  upon  every  obligation 
bestowed  upon  another  man,  how  meritorious 
soever,  as  upon  a  reproach  to  them,  and  an  np> 
braiding  of  their  want  of  merit. 

This  unhappy  temper  and  constitution  of  the 
royal  party,  with  whom  he  had  always  intended 
to  have  made  a  firm  conjunction  against  all  acci- 
dents and  occurrences  which  might  happen  at 
home  or  from  abroad,  did  wonderfully  oisplease 
and  trouble  the  king ;  and,  with  the  other  per- 
plexities, which  are  mentioned  btifore,  did  so  break 
nis  mind,  and  had  that  operation  upon  his  spirits, 
that  finding  he  could  not  propose  any  such  nu^hod 
to  himselfTby  which  he  might  extricate  himself 
out  of  those  many  difficulties  and  labyrinths  in 
which  he  was  involved,  nor  expedite  those  im- 
portant matters  which  depended  upon  the  good- 
will and  despatch  of  the  parliament,  which  would 
proceed  by  its  own  rules,  and  with  its  accustomed 
formalities,  he  grew  more  disposed  to  leave  all 
things  to  their  natural  course,  and  God's  provi- 
dence ;  and  by  degrees  unbent  his  mind  from  the 
knotty  and  ungratefiil  part  of  his  business,  grew 
more  remiss  in  his  application  to  it,  and  indulged 
to  his  youth  and  appetite  that  license  and  satis- 
faction that  it  desired,  and  for  which  he  had 
opportunity  enough,  and  could  not  be  urithout 
ministera  abundant  for  any  such  negociations ; 
the  time  itself^  and  the  young  people  thereof  of 
othca-  sex  having  been  eaucated  in  all  the  llber^ 
of  vice,  without  reprehension  or  restraint.  AU 
relations  were  confounded  by  the  several  sects  in- 
reli^n,  which  discountenanced  all  forms  of  rever- 
ence and  respect,  as  relics  and  marks  of  super- 
stition. Children  asked  not  blessing  of  their 
parents ;  nor  did  thev  concern  themselves  in  the 
education  of  their  children ;  hut  were  well  content 
that  they  should  Uke  any  course  to  maintain 


themselves,  that  they  might  be  free  from  that  ex- 
pense. The  yoimg  women  conversed  without  any  ^ 
circumspection  or  modesty,  and  frequently  met  at 
taverns  and  common  eatinghouses ;  and  they  who 
were  stricter  and  more  severe  in  their  comport- 
ment, became  the  wives  of  the  seditious  preachers,  - 
or  of  officers  of  the  army.  The  daughters  of  no- 
ble and  illustrious  famUies  bestowed  themselves 
upon  the  divines  of  the  time,  or  other  low  and 
unequal  matches.  Parmts  had  no  manner  of 
auAority  over  tbdr  clidldnn,  nor  childrea  any 
obe^ence  or  snbnusnon  to  thdr  psrmte;  but 
"  every  one  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own 
"  eyes."  This  minatiiral  antipatiiy  had  its  first 
rise  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebeUion,  when  the 
fathers  and  sons  engaged  themwh'es  in  the  con- 
trary parties,  the  one  choosing  to  serve  the  king, 
and  the  other  the  parliament ;  which  division  and 
contradiction  of  affections  was  afterwards  im- 

E roved  to  mutual  animosities  and  direct  malice, 
y  the  help  of  the  preachers  and  the  several  fac- 
tions in  religion,  or  by  the  absence  of  all  religion : 
so  that  there  were  never  such  examples  of  impiety 
between  such  relations  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
Christian  or  heathen,  as  that  wicked  time,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  king's  re- 
tam ;  wluch  the  families  of  Hotham  and  Vane 
are  sufficient  instances ;  though  other  more  illus- 
trious houses  may  be  named,  where  the  same 
accmaed  fruit  was  too  plentifully  gathered,  and 
too  notorious  to  the  world.  The  relation  between 
masters  and  servants  had  been  long  since  dis- 
solved by  the  parliament,  that  their  army  might 
be  increased  by  the  prentices  against  thrar  mas- 
ters* cmsent,  and  that  they  might  have  intelligence 
of  the  secret  meetings  and  transactions  in  those 
houses  and  famihes  which  were  not  devoted  to 
them;  from  whence  issued  the  foulest  treacheries 
and  perfidiousness  that  were  ever  practised :  and 
the  blood  of  the  master  was  frequently  the  price 
of  the  servant's  villauy. 

Cromwell  had  been  most  strict  and  severe  in 
the  forming  the  manners  of  his  army,  and  in  chas- 
tising all  irregularities;  ins(Hnuch  that  sure  there 
was  never  any  such  body  of  men  so  witiiout 
rapine,  swearing,  drinking,  or  any  other  debauch- 
ery, but  the  wickedness  of  thdr  hearts :  and  all 
persons  cherished  by  him,  were  of  the  same  leaven, 
and  to  common  appearance  without  the  practice 
of  any  of  those  vices  which  were  most  infamous 
to  the  peof^  and  which  drew  the  public  hatred 
upon  those  who  were  notoriously  guilty  of  them. 
But  then  he  was  well  jdeased  with  the  most 
scandalous  lives  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  for 
the  king,  and  wished  tiiat  all  his  were  such,  and 
took  all  the  pains  he  could  that  they  might  be 
generally  thought  to  be  such;  whereas  in  truth 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  those 
disorders  were  young  men,  who  had  never  seen 
the  lung,  and  bad  been  bcnn  and  bred  in  those  4 
corrupt  times, "  when  there  was  no  kinff  in  Israd." 
He  was  equally  delighted  with  the  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  of  the  presbyterians,  who,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  thrift,  sordidness,  and  affected  ill- 
breeding  of  the  independents,  thought  it  became 
them  to  live  more  generously,  and  were  not  strict 
in  restruning  or  mortifying  the  unruly  and  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  indulged  it 
with  too  much  and  too  open  scandal,  from  which 
he  reaped  no  small  advantage;  and  wished  all 
those,  who  were  not  his  friends,  should  not  only 
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be  infected,  but  given  over  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  odious  vices  and  wickedness. 

In  a  irord,  the  nation  was  corrupted  from  that 
integrity}  mod  nature,  and  gennosity,  that  had 
been  pecmiar  to  and  for  which  it  had  been 
vgnalndcelebtatedthnniffhonttheirorid;  in  the 
iDom  whereof  On  vUest  cnA  and  dinerabling  had 
Buceeeded.  The  tenderness  oS  the  bowda,  which 
ia  the  quintessence  of  justice  and  compasnm,  the 
very  mention  of  good  nature  was  bughed  at  and 
looked  upon  as  the  mark  and  character  of  a  fool; 
and  a  roughness  of  manners,  or  hardbeartedness 
and  crudt^  was  affected.  In  ihn  place  of  gene- 
rarity,  a  vile  and  sordid  love  of  money  was  enter- 
tain^ as  the  truest  wisdom,  and  any  thing  lawful 
that  would  contribute  towards  being  rich.  There 
was  a  total  decay,  or  rather  a  final  expiration  of 
all  friendship ;  and  to  dissuade  a  man  from  any 
thing  he  affected,  or  to  reprove  him  for  any  thing 
be  had  done  amiss,  or  to  adviGe  him  to  do  any 
tlun^  be  had  no  mind  to  dOi  was  ^ught  an  im- 
pertmeDce  unworthy  a  wise  man,  and  received 
with  i^noMh  and  contempt,  nine  dibuddations 
and  nuns  of  the  ancient  candour  and  msdpline 
were  not  taken  enough  to  hrart,  and  repEured  with 
that  early  care  and  severity  that  they  mig^t  have 
been;  for  they  were  not  then  incorri^ble;  but  by 
the  lemiegneas  of  applying  remedies  to  some,  and 
the  unwariness  in  giving  a  kind  of  countenance 
to  others,  too  much  of  that  poison  insinuated  it- 
self into  minds  not  well  fortilied  against  such  in- 
fection :  BO  that  much  of  the  malignity  was  trans- 
planted, instead  of  being  extinguished,  to  the 
corruption  of  many  wholesome  bodies,  which, 
bung  corrupted,  spread  the  diseases  more  power- 
foUy  and  more  mischievonsly. 

That  the  king  might  be  the  more  vacant  to  those 
thoughts  and  divertisemente  which  pleased  him 
beat,  he  ai^inted  the  chancellor  and  some  others 
to  have  frequent  consultations  with  such  members 
of  the  pariument  who  were  most  able  and  willing 
to  serve  him;  and  to  concert  aQ  die  ways  wd 
means  by  which  the  transadionB  in  the  houses 
might  be  carried  with  the  more  expedition,  and 
attended  with  the  beet  success.  Hiese  daily  con- 
ferences proved  very  beneficial  to  his  majeety's 
service;  the  members  of  both  houses  bang  very 
willing  to  receive  advice  and  direction,  and  to 
pursue  what  they  were  directed ;  and  all  things 
were  done  there  in  good  order,  and  succeeded 
well.  All  the  courts  of  justice  in  Westminster 
haU  were  presently  filled  with  grave  and  learned 
judges,  who  had  either  deserted  their  practice 
andprofession  during  all  the  rebellious  tunes,  or 
had  given  full  evidence  oi  their  afieetion  to  the 
Idng  and  the  eetabliahed  laws,  in  many  weighty 
UMtancea;  and  they  were  then  qukkly  aent  in 
thdr  several  dremta,  to  administer  justice  to  the 
people  according  to  the  old  forms  of  law,  which 
was  universally  received  and  submitted  to  with 
all  poeubk  joy  and  aatiafiurtion.  All  commissionff 
of  tne  peace  were  roiewed,  and  the  names  of  thoae 
persons  inserted  therein,  who  had  been  most 
eminent  sufferers  for  the  king,  and  were  known 
to  have  entu^  affections  for  his  majesty  and  the 
laws ;  though  it  was  not  possible,  but  some  would 
^  and  continue  in,  who  were  of  more  doubtftil 
mclinations,  by  their  not  being  known  to  him, 
whose  province  it  was  to  depute  them.  Denied  it 
cannot  be,  that  there  appeared,  sooner  than  was 
thought  possibly  a  general  settlement  in  the  cavil 


justice  of  the  kingdom ;  that  no  man  complained 
without  remedy,  and  "every  man  dwelt  again 
"  under  the  slutdow  of  his  own  vine,"  without 
anycomplaint  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  king  ezpoaed  himself  with  more  condescen- 
sion than  was  neeessary  to  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions, heard  all  that  th^  had  a  mind  to  say  to 
him,  and  gave  them  such  answers  as  for  the  pre- 
sent seemed  full  of  grace.  He  was  too  wdl  pleased 
to  hear  both  the  men  and  the  women  of  all  fac- 
tions and  fancies  in  religion  discourse  in  their 
own  method,  and  enlarged  himself  in  debate  with 
them;  which  made  every  one  believe  that  they 
were  more  favoured  by  him  than  they  had  cause : 
which  kind  of  liberty,  though  at  first  it  was  ac- 
companied with  acclamations,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  being  a  prince  of  rare  parts  and  afia- 
bihty,  yet  it  was  attended  afterwards  with  ill  con- 
sequences, and  ^ve  many  men  opportunity  to 
declare  and  publish,  that  the  king  mid  s^d  many 
things  to  them  which  he  had  never  said ;  and 
made  many  concessions  and  promises  to  them 
which  he  had  never  uttered  or  thought  upon. 

The  chancellor  was  generally  thought  to  have 
rooet  credit  irith  his  master,  and  most  power  in 
the  counsels,  because  the  king  referred  all  matters 
of  wlmt  kind  soever  to  him.  And  whosoever  re- 
paired to  him  for  his  direction  in  any  businees 
was  sent  to  the  chancellor,  not  only  because  he 
had  a  great  confidence  in  his  integrity,  having 
been  with  him  so  many  yean,  and  of  whose  inde- 
fatigable industry  he  and  all  men  had  great  expe- 
rience; but  because  he  saw  those  men,  whom  he 
was  as  willing  to  trust,  and  who  had  at  least  an 
equal  share  in  his  affections,  more  inclined  to  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  willing  that  the  weight  of  the 
work  should  lie  on  the  chancellor's  shoulders, 
with  whom  they  had  an  entire  friendship,  and 
knew  well  that  the^  should  with  more  ease  be 
consulted  by  lum  m  all  matters  of  importance. 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  him,  at  die  first  coming, 
to  avmd  the  being  engaged  in  all  the  counsels,  of 
how  disdnct  a  nature  soever,  because  he  had  been 
best  acquainted  with  all  transactiona  whilst  the 
king  was  abroad ;  and  therefore  communicatirai 
with  him  in  all  things  was  thought  necessary  fajr 
thme,  who  were  to  nave  any  part  in  them.  Be- 
sides that,  he  continued  still  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, by  virtue  of  the  grant  formerly  made  to 
him  by  the  last  king,  during  whose  time  he  exe- 
cuted that  oflSce,  but  resolved  to  surrender  it  into 
the  king*^  hand  as  soon  as  his  majesty  should 
resolve  on  whom  to  confer  it ;  he  proposing  no- 
thing to  himself,  but  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  intend 
only  the  discharge  of  his  own  office,  which  he 
tluH^ht  himself  unequal  to,  and  hoped  only  to 
improve  hia  talent  that  way  by  a  most  diligent 
apidkation,  well  knomng  the  great  alnliliea  of 
uose,  who  had  formerly  sat  in  that  office,  and 
that  they  found  it  required  their  full  time  and  all 
their  faculties.  And  therefore  he  did  most  heartily 
desire  to  meddle  with  nothing  but  that  province, 
which  though  in  itself  and  the  constant  perquisitee 
of  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  it, 
yet  was  then,  upon  the  king's  return ;  ana,  after 
it  had  been  BO  many  yeare  without  a  lawfiil  officer, 
would  unquestionably  bring  in  money  enough  to 
be  a  fonooation  to  a  future  fortune,  competent  to 
his  ambition,  and  enough  to  provoke  the  envy  of 
many,  who  believed  they  deserved  better  than  he. 
And  that  diis  was  the  temper' and  resolution  he 
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lurougbt  with  him  into  England,  and  bow  unwil- 
lingly he  departed  from  it,  will  evidently  appear 
by  two  or  three  instances,  which  shall  be  given  in 
their  proper  place.  However^  he  could  not  expect 
that  &eeaom  till  the  counril  should  be  setOed, 
^to  which  the  Idng  adnuttod  all  who  had  beeo 
counsdlon  to  bis  wther,  and  had  not  etninently 
foliated  that  womotion  by  their  revok,  and  many 
of  those  who  had  been  and  still  were  lecommended 
by  the  general,  amongst  whom  there  were  some 
WDO  would  not  have  been  roceived  upon  any  other 
title,)  and  until  those  officers  could  be  settled,  who 
ini^t  take  particular  care  of  their  several  provinces. 

The  king  had  upon  great  deliber^don  whilst  he 
was  bevond  the  seas,  after  his  return  appeared  in 
view,  nrmly  resolved  to  reform  those  excesses 
which  were  known  to  be  in  great  offices,  especi- 
ally in  those  of  his  household,  whilst  the  places 
were  vacant,  and  to  reform  ^1  extravagant  ex- 
pensee  there ;  and  first  himself  to  gratify  those, 
who  had  followed  and  served  him,  in  settling 
tbam  in  such  inflBrior  offices  and  places,  as  custom 
had  pot  in  the  diqmsal  of  the  great  officers,  when 
they  ahonld  become  vacant  after  their  admisdon. 
Ana  of  this  kind  he  had  made  many  promises, 
given  many  warrants  under  his  sign  manual 
to  persons,  who  to  bis  own  knowledge  bad  merited 
thoM  {^ligations.  But  most  of  those  nredeter- 
minaUoiu,  and  many  other  resolutions  of  tnat  kind, 
vanished  and  expired  in  the  jollity  of  the  return, 
and  new  inclinations  and  affections  seemed  to  be 
more  seasonable.  The  general,  who  was  the  sole 
pillar  of  the  lung's  confidence,  had  by  the  parlia- 
ment been  invested  (before  the  kintf  s  return)  in 
all  the  offices  and  commands  which  Cromwell  had 
enjoyed.  He  was  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  gene^ 
rsl  of  all  the  anniee  and  forces  raised,  or  to  be 
nuMd,  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  it  was  not  fit 
that  hiB  sluiuld  be  dq[raded  ham.  tribes  upon  his 
majes^s  airiral :  tbarefore  all  diUgence  was  used 
in  despatching  grants  of  all  those  commands  to 
bim  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  And  that 
he  might  he  obnged  to  he  always  near  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  he  was  presently  sworn  gentleman 
of  tne  bedchamber ;  and  nught  choose  what  office 
he  liked  best  in  the  court,  whilst  titles  of  honour 
were  preparing  by  the  attorney,  and  particulars  of 
lands  inquirea  after  bythe  auditors  and  receivers, 
which  in  all  respects  might  raise  him  to  that 
height  which  would  most  please  him.  He  made 
choice  to  be  master  of  the  horse,  and  w^s  imme- 
diately gratified  vrith  it;  and  thereby  all  those 
poor  gentlonen,  who  had  promises  and  warrants 
for  several  places,  dependiiw  upon  that  great 
officer,  were  disappomted,  and  ofiered  the  lung*s 
ngn  Tff<>p'"'^  to  no  purpose  for  thdr  admisuon. 
Ine  general  in  bis  own  nature  was  an  immoderate 
lover  of  money,  and  yet  would  have  gratified  some 
of  the  pretenders  upon  his  majesty's  recommenda- 
tion, ii  the  vile  good  housewifery  of  his  wife  had 
not  engrossed  that  province,  and  preferred  him, 
who  offered  most  money,  before  all  other  con- 
siderations or  motives.  And  hereby,  not  only 
many  honest  men,  who  had  several  wave  served 
the  king,  and  spent  the  fortunes  they  had  been 
masters  of,  were  denied  the  recompense  the  king 
had  designed  to  them ;  but  such  men,  who  had 
been  most  notorious  in  the  malice  against  the 
crown  from  the  b^inning  of  the  rebellion,  or  had 
bem  employed  in  all  the  active  offices  to  affront 
and  opiHVSS  his  party,  were  for  money  preferred  and 
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admitted  into  those  offices,  and  became  the  kins's 
servants  very  much  against  his  will,  and  with  nis 
manifest  regret  on  the  behalf  of  the  honest  men, 
who  had  been  so  unworthily  njected.  And  this 
occauoned  the  first  murmur  and  ^eContent,  which 
appeared  after  the  king's  return,  amongst  those 
mio  were  nrt  inclined  to  it,  yet  found  every  day 
fresh  occasions  to  nourish  and  improve  it. 

The  settling  this  great  officer  in  the  stables 
made  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  who  was  a  necessary  officer  for  the 
parliament,  being  by  the  statute  appointed  to 
swear  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  to  this  chaige  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had 
been  long  designed,  and  was  then  sworn.  And 
they  had  both  their  tables  erected  according  to 
the  old  models,  and  all  those  excesses,  which  the 
irr^^ular  precedents  of  former  times  had  intro- 
duced, ana  which  the  king  had  so  solemnly  re- 
solved to  reform,  before  it  could  be  said  to  trench 
upon  the  liglds  of  partieular  persmu.  But  the 
good  humour  the  ting  was  in,  and  the  plenty 
whic^  oenendly  apprared,  how  much  soever  xnwr- 
out  a  rand  to  support  it,  and  especially  the  natural 
desire  his  majesty  had  to  see  every  body  pleased, 
banished  all  thoughts  of  such  providence;  in- 
stead whereof,  he  resolved  forthwith  to  settle 
his  house  according  to  former  rules,  or  rather 
without  any  rule,  and  to  appoint  the  officers,  who 
impatiently  expected  their  promotion.  He  directed 
his  own  table  to  be  more  magnificentiy  furnished 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  tune  of  hu  predeces- 
sors; which  example  was  easily  followed  in  all 
offices. 

That  he  might  give  a  lively  instance  of  his  grace 
to  those  who  1:^  been  of  the  party  which  lu^ 
been  faulty,  according  to  his  decUration  from 
Br^a,  he  made  of  his  own  free  inclination  uid 
choice  the  earl  of  Manchesto-  (who  was  lodced 
upon  as  oi»  <^  the  prindpal  heads  of  the  presby- 
terian  party)  lord  clumberlain  of  his  house ;  who, 
continuing  still  to  perform  all  good  offices  to  his 
old  frien£,  complied  verv  punctually  with  all  the 
obh^^ons  and  duties  wmch  his  place  required, 
never  failed  being  at  chapel,  and  at  all  the  kind's 
devotions  with  ul  ima^nable  decency ;  and,  oy 
his  extraordinary  civilities  and  behaviour  toirords 
all  men,  did  not  only  appear  the  fittest  person  the 
king  could  have  chosen  for  that  office  in  that 
time,  but  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  all 
degrees  of  men,  that  none,  but  such  who  were  im- 
nlurable  towards  all  who  had  ever  disserved  the 
king,  were  sorry  to  see  him  so  promoted.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  as  he  bad  exineseed  much 
penitence  for  what  he  had  done  amiss,  and  was 
mortally  hated  and  powcuted  by  Cromwell,  even 
for  his  Uf^  and  had  done  many  acts  of  merit 
towards  the  king;  so  he  was  of  all  men,  who  bad 
ever  borne  arms  against  the  king,  both  in  the  gen- 
tleness and  justice  of  his  nature,  in  the  sweetness 
and  evenness  of  his  conversation,  and  in  his  real 
principles  for  monarchy,  the  most  worthy  to  be 
received  into  the  trust  and  confidence  in  which  he 
was  placed.  With  his,  the  two  other  white  staves 
were  disposed  of  to  those,  to  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, when  the  king  was  prince  of  Wales,  by 
his  lather:  and  all  other  inferior  officers  were 
made,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  expenses  td 
the  house,  and  were  a  great  part  of  it. 

And  thus  the  king'sliouse  quickly  appeared  in 
its  full  lustre,  the  eating  and  drinking  very  grate- 
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ful  to  all  men,  and  the  charge  and  expense  of  it 
much  exceeding  the  precedents  of  the  moat  luxa- 
rions  times;  and  all  this  before  there  was  any 
provinon  of  ready  money,  or  any  assignation  of  a 
future  fund  to  discharge  or  support  it.  All  men 
were  ready  to  deliver  uidr  goods  upon  trust,  the 
officers  too  remiss  io  computiag  the  diahurse- 
ments;  insomach  as  the  debts  contracted  by 
those  excesses  in  less  than  the  first  year  broke  all 
the  measures  m  that  degree,  that  they  could  not 
suddenly  be  retrenched  for  the  future ;  and  the 
debt  itself  was  not  discharged  in  many  years. 

The  king  had  in  his  purpose,  long  before  his 
return,  to  make  the  earl  of  Southampton  (who 
was  the  most  valued  and  esteemed  of  all  the  no- 
bility, and  generally  thought  worthy  of  any  honour 
or  office)  lord  high  treasiu^r  of  England ;  hut  he 
desired  first  to  see  some  revenue  settled  by  the 
parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  old,  which  had 
been  sold  and  dispersed  by  extravagant  grants 
and  sales,  reduced  into  the  old  channd,  and  regu- 
larly to  be  received  and  mid,  and  the  customs  to 
be  put  in  snch  order,  (which  were  not  vet  granted, 
and  only  continued  by  orders  as  ill^al  as  the  late 
times  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  the  autho- 
rity whereof  he  had  no  mind  to  administer,)  be- 
fore he  was  willing  to  receive  the  staff.  And  so 
the  office  of  the  treasury  was  by  commission  exe- 
cuted by  several  lords  of  the  council,  whereof  the 
chancellor,  as  well  by  the  dignity  of  his  place,  as 
by  his  still  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
one ;  and  so  engaged  in  the  putting  the  customs 
likewige  into  commi^sionerB*  lianda,  and  settling 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue  in  such 
manner  as  was  thought  most  reasonable ;  in  all 
debates  whereof  his  majesty  himself  was  still  pre- 
sent, and  approved  the  conclusion.  But  after  a 
month  or  two  s^t  in  this  method,  in  the  crowd 
of  so  much  bunnesB  of  several  natures,  the  king 
found  so  little  expedition,  that  he  thought  it  best 
to  determine  that  commission,  and  so  gave  the 
staff  to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  made  him 
treasurer.  And  the  chancellor  at  the  same  time 
surrendering  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer into  the  king's  hands,  his  majesty,  upon  the 
humble  desire  of  the  earl,  conferred  that  office 
upon  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  who  bad  mar- 
ried his  niece,  and  whose  parts  well  enough  quali- 
fied him  for  the  discharge  thereof ;  though  some 
other  qualities  of  his,  as  well  known,  brought  no 
advantage  to  his  majesty  bv  that  promotion.  And 
from  this  time  the  chancellor  would  never  inter- 
meddle in  the  business  of  the  exchequer,  nor  ad- 
mit any  plications  to  him  in  it :  however,  the 
friendanipwas  so  freat  faetweoi  the  treasurer  and 
him,  and  so  notorious  from  an  ancimt  date,  and 
from  a  joint  confidence  in  each  other  in  the  ad- 
vice of  the  last  king,  tlut  nridw  of  them  con- 
clnded  anv  matter  ofimportance  without  consult- 
tngwith  tne  other.  And  so  the  treasurer,  marquis 
of  Ormond,  the  general,  with  the  two  secretaries 
of  state,  were  of  that  secret  committee  with  tiie 
chancellor;  which,  under  the  notion  of  foreign 
affairs,  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  consult  all 
his  afiairs  before  they  came  to  a  public  debate ; 
and  in  which  there  could  not  be  a  more  united 
concurrence  of  judgments  and  affections. 

Yet  it  was  the  chancellor's  misfortune  to  he 
thought  to  have  the  ^preatest  credit  with  the  king, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  before,  and  which  for 
some  time  seemed  to  be  without  envy,  by  reason 


of  his  many  years  service  of  the  crown,  and  con- 
Btant  fidelity  tn  the  same,  and  his  long  attendance 
upon  the  person  of  his  majesty,  and  the  friend- 
sup  he  had  with  the  most  eminent  persons  who 
haa  adhered  to  that  interest.  Yet  he  foresaw, 
and  told  many  of  hia  friends,  **  that  the  credit 
*'  he  was  thought  to  have  with  the  kii^.  and  which 
"  he  knew  waa  much  less  than  it  was  thought  to 
be,  and  his  being  obliged  by  the  king  to  con- 
"  duct  many  afibirs,  whicn  were  foreign  to  those 
"  which  principally  concerned  and  related  to  his 
"  office,  would  in  a  short  time  raise  such  a  storm 
"  of  envy  and  malice  against  him,  that  he  should 
"  not  be  able  to  stand  the  shock."  All  men's 
impatience  to  get,  and  immodesty  in  asking,  when 
the  king  had  nothing  to  give,  with  his  majes^'s 
easiness  of  access,  and  that  *'  imbecillitaa  frontw" 
which  kept  him  from  denying,  together  with  res- 
cuing himself  from  the  most  troublesome  impor- 
tunities by  sending  men  to  the  cliancellor,  could 
not  but  in  a  short  tame  make  him  be  looked 
apon  as  the  man  that  obstructed  all  their  pre- 
tences ;  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  his  own 
carriage  towards  them,  which,  though  they  coald 
not  deny  to  be  fuU  of  civility,  yet  he  always  dis- 
suaded them  from  pursuing  the  suits  they  had 
made  to  the  king,  as  unfit  or  unjust  for  his  ma- 
jesty to  grant,  how  inclinable  soever  he  had  eeem- 
'■  ed  to  them.  And  so,  instead  of  promising  to  as- 
'  stst  them,  he  positively  denied  so  much  as  to 
'  endeavour  it,  when  the  matter  would  not  bear  it ; 
but  where  he  could  do  courtesies,  no  man  pro- 
I  ceeded  more  cheerfiill^  and  more  unasked,  which 
very  many  of  all  conditions  knew  to  be  true ;  nor 
did  he  ever  receive  recompense  or  reward  for  anv 
such  offices.  Of  which  temper  of  his  there  will 
be  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter. 

The  first  matter  of  general  and  public  import- 
ance, and  which  resulted  not  from  anjr  debate  in 
pariUment,  was  the  discoreiT  of  a  great  aAction 
that  the  duke  had  for  the  chanceUoi'B  daughter, 
who  was  a  mud  of  honour  to  the  king's  sisto-, 
the  princess  royal  of  Orange,  and  of  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  them :  \nth  which  nobody  was 
so  surprised  and  confounded  ae  the  chancellor 
himself,  who  being  of  a  nature  free  fivm  any 
jealousy,  and  very  confident  of  an  entire  affection 
and  obedience  from  all  his  children,  and  particu- 
larly from  that  daughter,  whom  he  had  always 
Im'ed  dearly,  never  nad  in  the  least  degree  sus- 
pected any  such  thing;  though  he  knew  after- 
wards, that  the  duke's  affection  and  kindness  had 
been  much  spoken  of  beyond  the  seas,  but  irithout 
the  least  suspicion  in  any  body  that  it  could  ever 
tend  to  mamage.  And  thererore  it  was  cherished 
and  promoted  in  the  duke  by  those,  and  only  by 
those,  who  were  declared  enemies  to  the  chancel- 
lor, and  who  hoped  from  thence,  that  some  signal 
di^race  and  dienonour  would  befall  the  chancel- 
lor and  his  family ;  in  which  they  were  the  more 
reasonably  confirmed  bjr  the  manner  of  the  duke's 
Irving  tojvards  him,  which  had  never  any  thing  of 
grace  in  it,  hut  very  much  of  disfavour,  to  which 
the  lord  Berkley,  and  most  of  his  other  servants 
to  please  the  lord  Berkley,  had  contributed  all 
thev  could  ;  ahd  the  queen's  notorious  prgudice 
to  him  had  made  it  part  of  his  duty  to  her  majes- 
ty, which  had  been  a  very  great  discomfort  to  the 
chancellor,  in  his  whole  administration  beyond 
the  seas.  But  now,  upon  this  discovery  and 
the  consequence  thereof,  lie  looked  upon  lunndf 
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as  a  ruined  person,  and  tliat  the  king's  indigna-  j  had  still  remained;  his  children  beinff  grown  as 
tion  oogbt  to  fall  upon  htm  as  the  contriver  of  1  much  as  usually  attends  the  space  of  two  years, 
that  indignity  to  the  crown,  which  as  himsdf '  which  was  the  time  he  had  been  absent.  The 
from  his  soul  abhorred,  anid  would  have  had  fatal  success  at  Worcester  about  this  time  had  put 
the  presumption  of  his  daughter  to  be  punished  '  a  period  to  all  his  majeetj[*s  present  designs;  and 
with  the  utmost  severity,  so  he  believed  the  whole  I  he  had  no  sooner  made  his  wonderful  escape  into 
kingdom  would  be  inflamed  to  the  punishment  of  France,  than  he  sent  for  the  chancellor;  inio  left 
it,  and  tO|«eTent  the  dishonour  which  might  re-  his  family,  as  he  had  done  farmerly,  and  aa  meanly 
anlt  from  it.  And  the  least  calaiiutj[  that  he  ex-  supplied,  and  made  all  haste  to  Pans,  where  be 
pected  upon  himsdf  and  family,  how  innocent  bo-  found  tlw  king;  nith  whom  he  remuned  tiD  hii 
erer,  was  an  evftlastii^  baniahment  out  of  the  majesty  was  ena  compelled  to  remove  from  tlienee 
kin^om,  and  to  end  his  dajs  in  foreign  paita  in  into  Germany ;  which  was  above  three  years. 


poverty  and  misery.  All  which  undoubtedly  must 
have  come  to  pass  upon  that  occasion,  if  the  king 
had  eidier  had  that  indignation  which  had  been 
just  in  him;  or  if  he  had  withdrawn  his  fpiice 
and  favour  fiom  him,  and  left  him  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  envy  and  rage  of  others ;  though  at  this 
time  he  was  not  thought  to  have  many  enemies, 
nor  indeed  any  who  were  friends  to  any  other 


During  that  time  the  princras  royal  luid,  out  of 
her  own  princely  nature  and  inchnation,  culti- 
vated by  toe  civiUty  and  offices  of  the  lady  Stan- 
hope, conferred  a  verv  seasonable  obligation  upon 
him,  by  assigning  a  nouse,  that  was  in  her  dis- 
posal at  Breda,  to  his  wife  and  children ;  who  had 
thereupon  left  Antwerp;  and,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  honse-ren^  were  more  conveniently, 


honest  men.  But  the  king's  own  knowledge  of  because  more  frugally,  settled  in  their  new  man- 
bis  innocence,  and  thereupon  his  gracious  conde-  '  sion  at  Breda ;  where  he  liberty  to  visit  them 
aoenaon  and  interpontbn  diverting  anv  rough  for  four  or  five  days,  whilst  the  king  continued 
iHDceeding,  and  so  a  contrary  tSeCk  to  what  hath  j  Us  journey  to  the  Spa,  and  after  another  absence 
been  m^nmied  having  been  produced  from  !  of  neu  four  yeara;  finding  his  children  grown 
thence;  the  chaneellor*a  greatnesa  seemed  to  be  and  improved  dter  that  rate.  The  gracious  incU- 
theidiy  confirmed,  hie  woily  eatablithed  above  .  nation  in  tiie  raincess  royal  towards  the  chancel- 
the  reach  of  common  envy,  rad  his  ibrtnne  to  be  |  tor's  wife  and  children,  (not  without  some  repre- 
in  a  growing  and  prosperous  condition  not  like  to  bension  from  Vans,)  and  the  civilities  in  the  lady 
be  shaken.  And  smce  after  many  years  possession  Stanhope,  had  proceeded  much  from  the  good  of- 
of  this  prosperity,  an  unexpected  gust  of  displea*  '  fices  of  Daniel  O'Neile,  of  the  king's  bedchamber; 
sore  took  agfun  its  rise  from  this  original,  and  '  who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  very  good  cor- 
overwhelmed  him  with  variety  and  succession  of  '  resptmdence  with  toe  chancellor,  and  was  very 
misfortunes  ;  it  is  very  reasonable  to  relate  from  {  acceptable  in  the  court  of  the  princess  royal,  and 
before  this  time  all  the  passages  and  circumstances,  i  to  those  persons  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
which  accompanied  or  attended  that  lady's  first  |  upon  her  councils  and  affections, 
promotion  in  the  service  of  the  princess  royal,  in  !  The  princess  met  the  king  her  brother  at  the 
which  the  extreme  averseness  in  her  father  and  '  Spa,  rattier  for  the  mutual  comfort  they  took  in 
mother  from  embracing  that  opportunity,  and  the  each  other,  than  for  the  use  «ther  of  them  had  of 
unusual  grace  and  importunity  from  them  who  1  the  waters ;  yet  the  princess  engaged  herself  to 
conferred  the  honour,  being  conridered,  there  may  I  that  order  and  diet  that  the  waters  required;  and 
amear  to  many  an  extnordinary  operation  of :  after  near  a  month's  stay  there,  they  were  forced 
Providence,  in  g'tving  the  first  rise  to  what  after- 1  suddenly  to  remove  from  (hence,  by  the  sickness 
wards  socoeeded,  though  of  a  nature  so  transcen-  of  some  of  the  princess's  women  of  the  smallpox, 
dent  as  cannot  be  thought  to  have  any  rebuion  '  and  resided  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  where  they  had 
to  it.  j  been  but  one  whole  dajr,  when  notice  came  from 

When  the  king  resolved,  immediately  after  the  the  Spa,  that  Mrs.  Killigrew,  one  of  the  maids  of 
murder  of  his  father,  to  send  the  chancellor  his  '  honour  to  the  princess,  was  dead  of  the  smallpox, 
ambassador  into  Spain,  the  chancellor,  being  to  !  O'Neile  came  in  the  instant  to  the  chancellor 
begin  his  ioumey  from  the  Hague,  sent  for  his  with  verymuch  kindness,  and  told  him,  that  if  he 
wife  and  children  to  meet  him  at  Antwerp ;  and  desired  the  king  to  speak  to  his  sister  to  receive 
had  at  that  time  only  four  children,  one  daughter  his  daughter  into  the  place  of  Mrs.  Killigrew,  be 
and  three  sons ;  all  of  so  tender  years,  that  their  :  was  most  confident  she  would  do  it  very  wil- 
own  discretions  could  contribute  little  to  their  :  lingly,  but  that  she  expected  the  king  snould 
education.  These  children,  under  the  sole  direc-  spedk  to  her,  because  the  queen  had  writ  to  be- 
tion  ttf  a  very  discre^  mother,  he  left  at  Antwerp,  stow  the  place  that  should  first  fall  vacant  to  an- 
oonqietentiy  provided  fcv,  for  the  space  trf'  a  year  i  other;  and  when  he  found  him  not  inclined  to 
or  more;  htniing  in  that  time  to  be  aUe  to  send  .  move  the  kin^  in  it,  saying,  he  would  not  be  any 
them  aome'  further  nii^y ;  and  having  removed  :  oocaaion  to  mcreaae  uie  jealounes  which  were 
them  out  of  Efwland,  to  prevent  any  inconveni- 1  alreadjr  between  tbeir  muraties,  nor  to  dispose 
ence  that  mi^bt  befall  them  tiier^  upon  any  acci-  j  tJie  pnncess  to  displease  her  mother,  he  frankly 
dmt  that  might  result  from  his  negotiation  in  offered  to  move  the  king  without  the  other's  ath- 
Spain ;  it  bo^  in  those  times  no  unusual  tlung  .  pearing  in  it.  Whereupon  the  chancellor  thought 
for  the  mrliamHit,  -whBD.  it  bad  conceived  any  it  necessary  to  deal  freely  with  him,  and  told  him, 
notable  displeasure  against  a  man  who  was  out  of  I  that  hie  daughter  vras  the  only  company  and  com- 
their  reach,  to  seize  upon  his  wife  and  children,  fort  that  her  mother  had,  and  who  ne  knew  could 
and  to  imprison  them  in  what  manner  and  for  :  not  part  with  her ;  and  that  for  himself  he  was 
what  time  seemed  reasonable  to  them ;  and  from  \  resolved,  whilst  the  king's  condition  continued  so 
this  hazard  he  was  willing  to  preserve  his.  The  low,  he  would  not  have  bis  daught^  in  that  gay- 
king  was  in  Scotland  when  the  chancellor  returned  :  ety,  which  was  necessary  for  the  court  of  so  young 
from  hu  embassy  to  Antwerp,  where  his  fondly  i  a  princess ;  and  tlmefbre  ha  conjured  him  by  aU 
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the  fiiendsfaip  he  bad  for  hiiA,  since  he  saw  to 
what  lewdutuw  he  was  fixed,  to  use  all  hia  dex- 
terity and  address  to  divert  the  priocess  from  the 
thought  of  a  bounty  that  would  prore  so  inconve- 
nient to  her,  and  to  eiuage  the  lady  Stanhope  in 
the  same  office.  0*Nule  oa  the  ccmtrary  uwd 
many  aigomenti  to  lum  for  his  conq)Iiance  wtth 
an  <^:^iortunity  that  oferad  itself  so  much  for  pbis] 
daoghter's  advantage,  and  which  woidd  probidily, 
b^  tlw  generowty  or  such  a  mistress,  be  attended 
with  benefits  and  advaiUagea  which  m^t  absolve 
him  from  any  further  charses  for  her  preferment. 
He  remained  not  to  be  sb^en,  and  thie  other  de- 
sisted from  his  importunity.  Shortly  after,  the 
kin^  took  notice  of  the  vacant  place  in  hia  sister's 
family,  which  be  aaid  he  thouffht  might  in  many 
respects  be  convenient  for  hia  iku^hter,  and  there- 
fore offered  to  move  hia  aister  in  it  on  her  behalf. 
The  chancellor,  after  he  had  acknowledged  his 
ms^cBty's  goodness,  with  all  hmnility  besougbt 
him  not  to  interpose  his  anthority  wiUi  his  r<^%l 
sister ;  made  him  a  fiill  relation  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  (^Ndle  and  him,  and  of  his  leso- 
fntion  not  to  separate  lus  dan^ter  frcun  his  wife, 
and  that  one  should  not  Itva  m  Instre,  wbSlst  tlie 
other  nnist  be  necessitated  to  cohtinue  in  so  much 
security;  and  thereupon  humbly  entreated  the 
king  to  refuse  to  interpose  in  that  a^ir.  The  king 
tola  him  with  a  very  gracious  freedom,  that  hia 
sister  had  directly  spoken  to  liim  to  move  in  it, 
because  of  the  letter  ahe  had  received  from  the 
queen;  that  she  herself  had  seen  his  daughter, 
and  was  so  welt  pleased  with  her  nature  and  her 
hiimour,  which  abe  had  opportunity  to  observe  a 
week  together,  that  she  had  taken  a  resolution 
within  herself,  and  communicated  it  to  the  lady 
Stanhope,  that  abe  would  take  her  into  her  ser- 
vice when  there  should  be  opportunity ;  and  there- 
fore bis  miyesty  wished  him  to  consider,  whether 
he  would  not  accept  a  benefit  with  all  these  or- 
cumstancea;  however  advised  him  to  wmt  upon 
his  nater,  and  acknowledge  so  much  gQ-ace,  if  be 
did  not  intend  to  make  use  of  it.  Though  the 
chancellor  was  excee^ngly  perplexed  witti  the 
knowledge  of  all  these  particulars,  and  understood 
to  what  misinterpretation  and  disadvantages  this 
obstinacy  might  make  him  liable,  yet  he  coanged 
nothing  (rf  ua  resolution,  and  waited  upon  the 
princess  with  hope  that  he  might  convert  her 
purely  upon  the  mcouvenience  Uiat  might  follow 
upon  the  conferring  a  grace,  in  that  conjtmcture, 
upon  a  family  ao  inconsiderable  to  her  service. 

After  he  had  attended  the  priiiceaa,  and  with  all 
the  expressions  which  his  gratitude  could  suggest 
to  him  magnified  the  many  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her,  and  the  gracious  inclination  he 
was  informed  she  had  now  for  Ms  daughter ;  and 
he  knew  no  better  way  (be  told  her)  to  return  his 
most  dutiful  acknowledgments,  than  by  taking 
care  that  she  should  undergo  the  least  prejudice 
by  her  bounty  to  bim,  and  therefore  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  retxive  the  honour  she  was  iuchned 
to  bestow  upon  his  daughter :  that  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  ill  understood  by  the  queen  her 
mother,  who  would  be  the  more  incensed  against 
him,  and  offended  with  her  highness,  if  the  re- 
commendation she  had  given  on  the  behalf  of 
another  lady  should  be  rejected  on  his  behalf,  and 
that  in  truth  he  waa  not  able  to  maintun  his 
daughter  in  such  a  condition  as  that  relation  did 
require;  and  ctmdnded  how  inconvmient  it  would 
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be  to  separate  her  from  her  mother,  who  woold  be 
desolate  without  her.  Her  royal  highness,  who 
heard  him  with  great  patience  till  he  had  alleged 
all  the  arguments  why  she  should  not  persist  in 
her  ^raeiouB  dispomtion,  and  why  he  could  not 
rceeivB  theobligmoniBi,aiMvered,  "that  ahekneir 
■*  wdl  the  long  and  fidthfiil  serrioe  be  bad  per- 
"liamed  towuds  die  king  her  father,  ind  the 
"  ctmfidencB  his  muesty  had  in  lum  at  hia  deitfi; 
"  that  he  had  contmued  the  aune  fidelitv  to  the 
"  king  her  brother,  who  was  vttry  sensible  of  it, 
"  and  that  she  waa  the  mora  troubled,  that  her 
"  mother  bad  entertained  any  pngmfice  towards 
"  him,  which  she  waa  assured  proceeded  from 
"  some  false  information,  which  would  shortly 
"  appear  to  be  so ;  that  for  her  own  part,  she  had 
"  always  paid  all  duty  to  her,  and  would  be  ready 
"  to  graitify  any  wortny  person  who  came  recom- 
"  mended  by  her  majesty,  but  that  she  would  not 
"  exclude  bier  own  judgment,  and  be  bound  to 
"  have  no  servants  about  her  person  but  aueh 
"  who  should  be  recommended  by  her  mother, 
"  1^  she  could  not  bcfieve  could  ever  be  offinded 
'*  with  her  for  taking  tfw  dau^itor  of  a  perKn 
**  who  had  been  of  so  embient  fiddity  to  Uie 
"crown:  that  for  the  maintenanoe  of  his  dangfa- 
"  ter  he  should  take  no  further  care;  she  well 
"  enough  knew  hia  condition,  and  how  it  cam*  to 
"  be  such,  and  that  she  took  the  care  of  that  i^xm 
"  herself:  fiorwhat  related  to  his  wife's  unwillilog- 
"  ness  to  part  with  her  daughter,  her  bi^hnets 
"  said,  she  waa  contented  to  refer  it  entirely  to 
"  her;  as  soon  as  she  came  home  she  would  scod 
"  for  her  to  Breda,  and  if  her  mother  would  not 
"  permit  her  to  come  to  her,  abe  had  done  her 
"  part,  and  would  acquiesce."  There  remained 
nothing  for  the  chancellor  to  rejdy,  and  he  re- 
mained still  confident  that  hia  wife  (to  wbmn  he 
had  written  to  confirm  her  in  her  former  resolu- 
tion at  haviiu  her  daiwfater  still  with  her)  would 
Gontinoe  of  the  mind  she  had  been  of;  but  when 
she  was  informed  ci  all  that  had  passed,  she  eouf 
duded  Hut  all  those  nnnaual  drcnmatanoee  in  an 
affair  of  that  nature  were  not  without  some  in- 
'  stinct  of  Providence ;  mid  so  when  the  princess 
I  royal  sent  for  her  daughter,  she  went  herself 
likewise,  and  presented  her  to  her  highness ;  to 
which  possibly  it  was  some  motive,  that  there 
would  then  remain  no  objection  against  her  own 
residence  with  her  husband ;  and  so  ahe  presently 
removed  to  him  to  Cologne,  where  the  king  then 
waa,  and  remained  for  some  yeara.  Having  now 
set  down  (not  improperly  1  thiidc)  the  true  rise 
and  story  cn  hia  daughter's  going  into  that  court, 
with  all  the  particulars  which  preceded  it,  I  aludl 
now  return  to  that  place  from  whence  Una  di- 
gresuon  led  us,  of  the  publie  diamverf  of  the 
duke's  afibetion,  and  shall  continue  the  rslatum 
till  an  end  was  put  to  that  great  afRur,  by  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  royal  foioily,  and,  for 
ou^ht  appeared  to  the  oontrmy,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  kmff  was  at 
Whitehall,  had  sent  for  hia  daughter,  having  a 
design  presently  to  marry  her ;  to  which  purpose 
he  bad  an  overture  from  a  noble  family,  on  the 
behalf  of  a  well-bred  hopeful  young  gentleman, 
who  was  the  heir  of  it  His  daughter  quickly  ar- 
rived at  her  father's  house,  to  his  gnat  joy,  having 
always  had  a  great  affection  for  her;  and  she 
bong  his  eldest  child,  be  had  niore  acquaintance 
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with  her,  tiianwithanyof  his  children;  andbdng 
now  of  an  age  fit  for  marriage,  he  was  well  pleased 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  her  in  such  a 
condition,  as  with  God's  blessing  was  like  to  yield 
her  much  content.  She  had  not  been  long  in 
England,  when  tbe  duke  informed  the  king  "  of 
"  the  affection  and  engagement  thftt  had  been  long 
*'  between  them ;  th^  they  had  been  long  con- 
**  trscted,  and  that  she  was  with  ehiUl  and 
tbecefore  with  all  imagnuble  importunity  he  b^ged 
hia  majesbf'a  leam  anapmniasioa  upon  his  kneea* 
"  that  he  might  pubhdy  marry  her,  in  such  a 
**  manner  m  ma  majesty  thought  necessary  for 
*'  the  oMueffoence  tlmeof.'*  Taa  king  was  much 
troubled  wiu  it,  and  mm  irith  hit  brother's  pas- 
nott,  i^ch  was  expressed  in  a  very  wondnful 
manner  and  with  many  tears,  protesbng,  "  that  if 
"  his  majesty  should  not  give  his  consent,  he 
"  would  immediately  leave  t^  kingdom,  and  must 
**  spend  his  life  in  fordgn  parts."  His  majesty 
was  very  much  perplexed  to  resolve  what  to  do : 
he  knew  the  chuicellor  so  well,  that  he  concluded 
that  he  was  not  privy  to  it,  nor  would  ever  ap- 
prove  it ;  and  ihsA  it  might  draw  much  pre- 
judice upon  lum,  b]^  the  jeuonay  of  those  who 
were  not  veil  acquainted  with  hu  nature.  He 
{Hvsently  sent  far  the  marqtds  of  Onnond  and  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  who  he  wdl  knew  wen  his 
bosom  friends,  and  informed  them  at  lai^,and  of 
all  particulars  iriuch  had  passed  from  the  duke  to 
him,  and  emnmanded  them  presently  to  see  for  the 
chancellor  to  come  to  his  own  chamber  at  White- 
hall, where  they  would  meet  him  upon  a  business 
of  great  importance,  which  the  king  had  com- 
mended to  them  for  their  joint  advice.  They  no 
sooner  met,  than  the  marquis  of  Qrmond  told 
the  chancelknr,  "  that  he  had  a  matter  to  inform 
*'  him  of,  that  he  doubted  would  give  him  much 
**  trouble ;"  and  therefore  advised  him  to  compose 
himself  to  hear  it :  and  then  told  him,  "  that  the 
**  duke  of  Yaxk.  had  owned  a  greet  affection  for 
"  his  daughter  to  tbe  king,  and  that  he  much 
**  doubted  that  she  wu  wiUi  diild  by  the  duke, 
«  and  that  ^  king  required  the  idnce  of  them 
**  and  ci  him  what  he  was  to  do," 

The  manner  |of  the  chancellor^a  recuving  this 
advertisement  made  it  evident  enough  that  he  was 
struck  with  U  to  the  heartland  had  never  had  the 
least  jealousy  or  apprehennon  of  'it.  He  broke 
out  into  a  very  immoderate  passion  against  the 
wickedness  of  his  daughter,  and  said  with  all 
imaginable  earnestness,  "  that  as  soon  as  he  came 
"  hmne  he  would  turn  her  out  of  his  house,  as  a 

strumpet,  to  shift  for  herself,  and  would  never 
"  see  hfR-  again."  They  told  him,  "  that  his  pas- 
**  sion  was  too  violent  to  administer  good  coimeel 
'*  to  him,  tiiat  ttuy  thought  that  the  duke  was 
**  manied  to  his  daughter,  and  that  there  were 
"  othermetturestobetakm  than  thoeewludithe 
**  diemder  he  was  in  had  suggested  to  him." 
Whereupon  he  fell  into  new  commotions,  and 
Bud,  "  u  that  were  true,  he  was  well  prepared  to 
"  advise  what  was  to  be  done :  that  he  had  much 
"  rather  his  daughter  should  be  the  duke's  whore 

than  his  wife :  in  the  former  case  nobody  could 
"  blame  him  for  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  for 
"  he  was  not  obli^;ed  to  keep  a  whore  for  the 

greatest  prince  ahve  ;  and  the  indignity  to  him- 
"  self  he  would  submit  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
"  God.  But  if  there  were  anjr  reason  to  suspect 
"  the  otho-,  he  was  ready  to  give  a  positive  jodg- 


"  ment,  in  which  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
"  concur  with  him ;  that  the  king  should  imme- 
"  diately  cause  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  the 
"  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dun^n,  under  so 
"  strict  a  giurd,  that  no  person  living  should  be 
"  admitted  to  come  to  her  ;  and  then  that  an  act 
"  of  parliament  should  be  immediately  passed  for 
**  the  cutting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  would  not 
"  only  give  his  consent,  but  would  very  winingly 
"  be  the  first  man  that  should  propose  it:"  and 
whoever  knew  the  man,  will  beueva  that  he  said 
all  this  very  heartily. 

In  this  point  of  tune  the  king  entered  the  room, 
and  sat  down  ^  the  table;  and  perceiving  by  his 
countenance  the  agmy  the  chancellor  was  in,  and 
his  swollen  eyes  from  whence  a  flood  of  tears  were 
fallen,  he  asked  the  other  lords,  "  what  they  had 
"  done,  and  whether  they  had  resolved  on  any 
"  thing."  The  earl  of  Southampton  said,  "  his 
"  majesty  must  consult  with  soberer  men ;  that 
"  he"  (pointing  to  the  chancellor)  "  was  mad,  and 
"  had  proposed  such  extravagant  thizu|;B,  that  he 
"  was  no  more  to  be  consulted  with.  Where- 
upon his  nugesty,  looking  upon  him  with  a  won- 
dcxAil  bemgnity,  iaid,  *' Chancellor,  i  knew  this 
"  bnsinesB  would  trouUe  yoa,  and  therefore  I 
'*  appcnnted  your  two  ftiends  to  confn  first  inth 
"  you  upon  it,  befara  I  would  speak  with  you  my- 
"  self:  but  you  must  now  lay  aside  all  passion 
"  that  disturrra  you,  and  consider  that  this  hu^- 
"  ness  will  not  do  itself;  that  it  vrill  quickly  take 

sir ;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  1  first  resolve 
"  what  to  do,  before  other  men  uncalled  presume 
"  to  give  th^  counsel :  tell  me  therefore  what 
"  you  would  have  me  do,  and  I  will  foUow  your 
"  ad™e."  Then  his  majesty  enlarged  upon  the 
passion  of  his  brother,  and  the  expressions  he  had 
often  used,  ''that  he  was  not  capable  of  having 
"  any  otha*  wife,  and  the  like."  Upon  which  the 
chancellor  aroe^  and  with  a  little  compoeedness 
said,  "  Sif  I  hope  I  need  make  no  apc^i^  to  ^u 
"  tar  myidt  and  of  my  own  in  this  matter,  imon 
"  which  I  look  mth  so  modi  deteatntkm,  uat 
"  though  I  could  have  wished  that  your  brother 
"  had  not  thought  it  fit  to  have  put  this  disgrsoe 

upon  me,  I  had  much  rather  submit  and  bear  it 
"  witii  all  humihty,  tlum  that  it  should  be  repair- 
"  ed  by  making  her  his  wife;  the  thou^t  where* 
"  of  I  do  so  much  abominate,  that  I  had  much 
'*  rather  see  her  dead,  with  all  the  in^y  that  is 
"  due  to  her  presumption."  And  then  he  repei^ 
all  that  he  had  before  stud  to  the  tords,  of  sending 
her  presently  to  the  Tower,  and  the  rest;  and 
concluded,  "  Sir,  I  do  upon  all  my  oaths  which  I 
"  have  taken  to  you  to  give  you  faithful  counselB, 
"  and  from  all  the  rincere  gratitude  1  stand  ob- 
"  liged  to  you  for  so  many  obligations,  renew  this 
"  counsel  to  you ;  and  do  besMch  you  to  pursue 

it,  as  the  only  expedient  that  can  free  you  from 
**  the  enls  that  this  buaneas  will  odierwue  bring 
"  upon  yon."  And  observing  by  the  king^ 
countenance,  that  he  was  not  plauedwith  his  ad- 
vice, he  continued  and  said,  "  I  am  the  dullest 
"  creature  alive,  if,  having  been  with  your  majesty 
"  so  many  yem,  I  do  not  know  your  infirmities 
"  better  than  otiur  men.  You  are  of  too  easy 
"  and  gentle  a  nature  to  contend  with  those  rough 
"  affronts,  which  the  iniquity  and  hcense  of  uie 
"  late  times  is  like  to  put  upon  you,  before  it  be 
"  subdued  and  reformed.  The  presnmption  all 
"  kind  of  men  have  upon  yourtemper  is  too  noto- 
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*  riouB  to  all  men,  and  lamented  by  all  who  wish 
'  Ton  well :  and,  trust  me,  an  example  of  the 
'  Digheat  severity  in  a  case  that  so  nearly  concerns 

you,  and  that  relates  to  the  person  who  is  near- 
'*  est  to  you,  will  be  so  seasonable,  that  your  reign, 

*  during  the  remaining  part     your  me,  will  be 

*  the  easier  to  you,  and  aJl  men  wUl  heed 

*  how  they  impudoitly  ofiend  yon/* 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking,  whm  die  duke 
of  York  came  in ;  whereupon  me  king  sinke  of 
some  other  business,  and  shortly  after  went  out 
of  the  room  with  his  brother,  whom  (as  was 
shortly  known)  he  inlbnned  of  all  that  the  chan- 
cellor had  said,  who,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
house,  sent  his  wife  to  command  his  daughter  to 
keep  her  chamber,  and  not  to  admit  any  risits ; 
whereas  before  she  had  always  been  at  dinner  and 
supper,  and  had  much  company  resorting  to  her : 
which  was  all  that  he  thought  fit  to  do  upon  the 
first  assault,  and  till  he  haa  slept  upon  it,  (which 
he  did  very  unquietly,)  and  reflected  upon  what 
was  like  to  be  the  effect  of  so  extravagant  a  cause. 
And  this  was  quickly  known  to  tin  duke,  who 
was  exceedin^y  offended  at  it,  and  com|duned  to 
the  king,  "  aa  of  an  indignity  offered  to  him." 
And  the  next  mondnj^  Uw  king  chid  chan- 
cellor {or  proceeding  with  so  much  precipitation, 
and  required  him  "  to  take  off  that  restraint,  and 
"  to  leave  her  to  the  liberty  she  had  been  accus- 
"tomcd  to."  To  whKh  he  rephed,  "that  her 
"  having  not  discharged  the  duty  of  a  daughter 
"  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  authority  of  a 
"  fiidier;  and  therefore  he  must  humbly  beg  his 
"  majesty  not  to  interpose  his  command^l  against 
**  his  doing  any  thing  that  his  own  digmty  re- 
**  quired :  that  he  only  expected  what  his  majesty 
"  would  do  upon  the  advice  he  had  humbly  ofier- 

ed  to  him,  and  when  he  saw  that,  he  would 
"  himsdf  proceed  as  he  was  sure  would  beonne 
"him:"  nor  did  betake  off  any  of  dw  restraint 
he  had  impoeed.  Yet  he  discomed  after,  that 
even  in  that  time  the  duke  had  found  ways  to 
come  to  her,  and  to  fltsy  whole  ni^^ta  with  her, 
by  the  administratis  «  those  who  were  not  sus- 
pected by  him,  and  who  had  the  excuse,  "  that 
**  the^  knew  that  they  were  married." 

This  subject  was  quickly  the  matter  of  all  men's 
diaconrse,  and  did  not  produce  those  murmurs 
and  discontented  reflections  which  were  expected. 
The  parliament  was  sitting,  and  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  it ;  nor  could  it  be  discerned  that  many 
were  scandalized  at  it.  The  chancellor  received 
the  same  respects  from  all  men  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to:  and  the  duke  himself,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  frequently  sat  by  him  upon  the 
iroolaack,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  confer 
with  him  upon  the  mattera  which  were  debated, 
and  receive  hia  advice  how  to  behave  himself; 
which  made  t31  men  believe  that  there  had  been  a 
good  miderstanding  between  them.  And  yet  it  is 
rery  true,  that,  in  all  that  time,  the  duke  never 
spake  one  word  to  him  of  that  BSfar.  The  king 
spake  every  day  about  it,  and  told  the  chancellor, 
"  that  he  must  behave  himself  wisely,  for  that  the 
"  thing  was  remediless ;  and  that  his  majesty  knew 
"  that  they  were  married,  which  would  quickly 
*'  appear  to  all  men,  who  knew  that  nothing  could 
"  be  done  upon  it"  In  this  time  the  chancellor 
had  conferred  with  his  daughter,  without  any 
thing  of  indulgence,  and  not  only  discovered  tliat 
they  were  unquestionably  married,  but  by  whmn. 


and  who  were  present  at  it,  who  would  be  read^ 
to  avow  it ;  which  pleased  him  not,  though  it 
diverted  him  from  using  some  of  that  rigour 
which  he  intended.  And  he  saw  no  other  remedy 
could  be  applied,  but  that  which  he  had  i^oposed 
to  the  king,  who  thought  of  nothing  Uke  it. 

At  this  time  there  was  news  of  the  [ffiiwees 
royal's  embarkation  in  Holland,  which  obliged 
the  king  and  the  diike  of  York  to  make  a  journey 
to  Dover  to  receive  her,  who  came  for  no  other 
reason,  but  to  congratulate  with  the  king  her 
brother,  and  to  have  her  share  in  the  public  joy. 
The  morning  that  they  began  thdr  journey,  the 
king  and  the  duke  came  to  the  chancellor's  house  ; 
and  the  king,  after  he  had  spoken  to  him  of  some 
business  that  was  to  be  done  in  his  absence,  going 
out  of  the  room,  the  duke  stayed  behind,  and 
whispered  the  chancellor  in  the  ear,  because  there 
were  others  at  a  little  distance,  "that  he  knew 
"  that  be  had  heard  of  the  business  between  him 
"  and  his  daughter,  and  of  which  he  confessed 
**  he  ought  to  nave  spoken  with  him  before ;  but 
"  that  when  he  retuni«l  from  Dover,  he  woidd 
*'  give  him  fdl  eatirfiaction :  in  the  mean  tim^** 
he  desired  him,  "not  to  be  offended  with  laaa 
"  daughter."  To  which  the  ehancellor  made  no 
other  answer,  than  "  that  it  was  a  matter  too 
"  great  for  him  to  speak  of." 

When  the  princess  royal  came  to  the  town, 
there  grew  to  be  a  great  silence  in  that  affidr. 
The  duke  said  nothing  to  the  chancellor,  nor  came 
nor  sent  to  his  daughter,  as  he  had  constanUy 
used  to  do :  and  itwas  industriouslypnblished  about 
the  town,  that  that  business  was  broxen  off,  and  that 
the  duke  was  resolved  never  to  think  more  of  it. 
The  queen  had  before  written  a  very  sharp  letter 
to  the  duke,  full  of  indignation,  tlutt  he  should 
have  so  low  thoughts  as  to  marry  such  a  woman ; 
to  whom  he  shewed  the  letter,  as  not  moved  by  it. 
And  now  she  sent  the  king  word,  that  she  was 
"  on  the  way  to  England,  to  prevent,  with  her 

authority,  ao  gnat  a  stain  and  dishononr  to  the 
"  crown;  and  used  many  threata  and  paantmate 
expressions  upon  the  stihject.  'Hie  chancellor  sat 
unconcerned  in  all  the  rumours  which  were  spread, 
"  that  the  queen  was  coming  with  a  purpose  to 
"  comphdn  to  the  parliament  against  the  chan- 
"  cellor,  and  to  apply  the  highest  remedies  to  pre- 
"  vent  so  great  a  mischief." 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  reported  abroad,  that 
the  duke  bad  discovered  some  disloyalty  in  the 
lady,  which  he  had  never  suspected,  hut  had  now 
BO  full  evidence  of  it,  that  he  was  resolved  never 
more  to  see  her ;  and  that  he  was  not  married. 
And  all  his  family,  whereof  die  lord  Berkley  and 
his  nephew  were  the  chirf,  who  had  long  nated 
the  chancellor,  spake  ver^  loudly  and  scanchdoady 
of  it.  The  king  carried  hmiself  with  extraordinary 
grace  towards  the  chancellw,  and  was  widi  him 
more,  and  spake  upon  all  occasions  and  b^bre 
all  persons  more  graciously  of  him,  than  ever. 
He  told  him  with  much  trouble,  "  that  his  bro- 
"  ther  was  abused ;  and  that  there  was  a  wicked 
"  conspiracy  set  on  foot  by  vilhuns,  wluch,  in  the 
"  end,  must  prove  of  more  dishonour  to  the  duke 
"  than  to  any  body  else." 

The  queen  was  now  ready  to  embark,  inflamed 
and  hastened  by  this  occarion ;  and  it  was  fit  for 
the  king  and  the  duke  to  wait  on  her  at  the  shore. 
But  before  his  majesty's  going,  he  resolved  of 
himself  to  do  a  grace  to  the  chancellor,  that  should 
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nubUeb  how  far  he  was  from  being  shaken  in  his 
uvour  towards  him,  and  to  do  it  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  gave  it  great  lustre.  From  the  time 
of  his  coming  into  England,  he  had  often  offered 
the  chancellor  to  make  him  a  baron,  and  told 
Um,  "  tibat  he  was  asvored  br  many  of  the  lords, 
**  Hiat  HwBB  moet  neeefliary  tor  his  service  in  the 
"  parliament.  But  he  had  still  refused  it,  and 
brought  his  majesty  "  not  to  think  of  it ;  ^lat  it 
"  wowd  increase  the  envy  against  Mm  if  he  should 
"  ecmfer  that  honour  upon  him  so  soon ;  but  that 
'*  hereafter,  when  his  majesty's  affairs  should  be 
'*  settled,  and  be,  out  oi  the  extraordinary  per- 
"  quisites  of  his  office,  should  be  able  to  make 
"  some  addition  to  his  small  fortune,  he  would, 
"  with  that  humility  that  became  htm,  receive  that 
"  honour  from  him."  The  king,  in  few  days 
after,  coming  to  him,  and  being  alone  with  hun 
in  Us  cabinet,  at  going  away  ^ve  him  a  littie 
billet  into  his  hand,  tmt  contained  a  warrant  of 
his  own  handwriting  to  sir  Stephen  Fox,  to  pay 
to  the  chimcellor  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pcHmds ;  wUch  was  part  of  the  money  which  the 
parliament  had  presei^ed  to  the  king  at  the  Hague, 
Bi^  for  whkh  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  bills 
of  exchange  again  from  Amsterdam  upon  Lon- 
don; which  was  only  Wtaown  to  the  king,  the 
chancellor,  and  sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  in- 
trusted to  receive  it,  as  he  had  done  all  the  king's 
monies  for  many  years  beyond  the  seas.  This 
bounty  Sowing  immediately  from  the  lung  at  such 
a  melancholic  conjuncture,  and  of  which  nobody 
could  hare  notice,  could  not  but  much  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  chancellor.  Nor  did  the  kind's 
^xnlness  rest  here;  but  the  night  before  he  be- 
gan his  journey  towards  the  queen,  he  sent  for  the 
attorney  general,  whom  he  knew  to  be  most  de- 
TOted  to  the  chancellor,  and  told  him*  "that  he 

must  intrust  him  in  an  affair  that  he  must  not 
"  impart  to  the  chancellor  :**  and  then  gave  him  a 
warrant  ugned  for  the  creation  of  him  a  boron, 
which  he  comnuinded  "  to  be  ready  to  pass  the 
**  seal  agunst  the  hour  of  his  majesty's  return, 
*'  and  he  would  then  see  it  sealed  himself ;  but  if 
*'  the  ehanoellor  came  first  to  know  it,  he  would 
"  use  (n»at  importunity  to  stop  it."  The  attorney 
said,  "  it  would  be  imposuble  to  conceal  it  from 
"  him,  because,  without  his  privity  and  direction, 
"  he  knew  not  what  title  to  give  him  for  bis 
"  barony."  The  king  replied  with  warmth,  "  that 
"  he  should  confer  with  some  of  his  friends  of  the 
"  way ;  but  that  he  would  take  it  ill  of  him»  if 
"  there  were  any  delay  in  it,  and  if  it  were  not 
"  ready  for  the  seal  at  the  time  of  liia  return, 
"  which  mndd  be  in  few  days."  The  attomer 
came  to  Uto  chancdlor  and  told  him.  "he  would 
"  break  a  trust  to  do  him  a  service;  and  therefore 
"  he  presumed,  that  he  would  not  be  so  unjust  to 
"  let  him  suffer  by  it :"  and  then  told  liim  sJl  that 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  him.  And  the 
chancellor  confessed,  "  that  the  king's  manner  of 
"  proceeding  was  so  obli^png,  and  the  conjuncture 
"  in  which  this  honour  was  given,"  though  he 
hod  before  refused  it  with  obstinacy,  "  made  it 
*'  DOW  veiy  grateful  to  him:"  and  so  without 
hesitation  he  told  him  what  titie  he  would  assume. 
And  all  was  ready  against  the  king's  return,  and 
signed  by  him,  and  sealed  the  same  night. 

The  queen  had  expressed  her  indignation  to  the 
king  and  duke,  with  her  natural  passion,  from  the 
time  of  their  meeting;  and  the  duke  had  asked 
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her  pardon  "for  hanng  placed  his  affection  so 
"  unequally,  of  which  be  was  sure  there  was  now 
"  an  end ;  that  he  was  not  married,  and  bad  now 
"  such  e^dence  of  her  unworthiness.  that  he 
"  should  no  more  think  of  her."  And  it  was  now 
avowedly  said,  that  sir  Charles  Berkley,  who  was 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  in  much  more  credit 
and  favour  with  the  duke  than  his  uncle,  (though 
a  ^ung  man  of  a  dissahito  life,  and  prone  to  all 
wickedness  in  the  iudgment  of  all  sober  men,) 
had  informed  the  ooke,  "that  he  was  bound  in 
"  conscience  to  preserve  him  from  taking  to  wife 
"  a  woman  so  wholly  unworthy  of  him ;  that  he 
"  himself  bad  lain  with  her;  and  that  for  his  sake 
"  he  would  be  content  to  marry  her,  though  he 
"  knew  well  the  familiarity  the  duke  had  with- 
"  her."  This  evidence,  with  so  solemn  oathS' 
presented  by  a  person  so  much  loved  and  trusted 
by  him,  made  a  wonderful  impression  in  the 
duke ;  and  now  confirmed  by  the  commands  of 
hie  mother,  as  he  had  been  before  prevailed  upon 
by  his  mtex,  he  resolved  to  deny  that  he  was 
married,  and  never  to  see  the  woman  agun,  vrfio 
;  had  been  so  ftlse  to  htm.  And  the  qaeea  being 
satisfied  with  this  resolution,  duy  came  all  to 
London,  mth  a  full  hope  that  they  should  prevail 
to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  chancdlor ;  the  kins 
baring,  without  any  reply  or  debate,  heard  all 
they  said  of  the  other  amur,  and  his  mother's 
bitterness  i^punst  him.  But  when,  the  very  next 
morning  after  th^  arrival  at  London,  they  saw 
the  chancellor  (who  had  not  seen  the  king)  appear 
in  the  parliament  in  the  robes  of  a  peer;  they 
thought  it  to  no  purpose  to  prosecute  their  design 
ag^nst  him,  whom  his  majesty  was  resolved  to 
protect  from  any  unjust  persecution.  But  the 
other  resolution  was  pursued  with  noise  and  much 
defiunation. 

The  next  day  after  the  queen's  arrival,  aU  the 
priry  connril  in  a  body  vaued  upon  the  queen  to 
congratulate  her  return  into  England }  and  the 
chanceDoT  was  obli^ied  to  go  in  the  head  of  them* 
and  was  recdred  with  tin  same  countenance  that 
the  rest  were,  which  was  very  cheerfid,  and  with 
many  gnaaxa  expressicKU.  And  from  this  time 
he  put  not  himself  in  her  mqesty's  presence,  nor 
appeared  at  all  concerned  at  the  scandalous  dis- 
courses against  his  daughter.  The  earl  of  St. 
Albao's,  and  all  who  were  near  the  queen  in  any 
trust,  and  the  lord  Berkley  and  his  faction  about 
the  duke,  hved  in  defiance  of  the  chancellor ;  and  so 
impnidentiy,  that  they  did  him  no  harm,  but  under- 
went the  reproach  of  most  sober  men.  The  king 
rantinued  ms  grace  towards  him  without  the  least 
diminution,  and  not  only  to  him,  but  to  man^ 
othras  who  were  tnuted  by  him ;  which  made  it 
evident  that  he  beUered  notiung  of  what  sir 
Charles  Berkley  avowed,  and  looud  on  him  as  a 
fellow  of  great  wickedness :  which  opinion  the 
king  was  long  known  to  have  of  him  before  his 
coming  into  England,  and  after. 

In  me  mean  time,  the  season  of  his  daughter's 
delivery  was  at  hand.  And  it  was  the  king's, 
chance  to  be  at  his  house  with  the  committee  of 
council,  when  she  fell  in  labour :  of  which  b^ng 
advertised  by  her  &ther,  the  king  directed  him 
"  to  send  for  the  lady  marchioness  of  Orraond, 
"  the  countess  oi  Sunderland,  and  other  ladies  of 
"  known  honour  and  fidelity  to  the  crown,  to  be 
"  present  with  her :"  who  all  came,  and  were 
present  till  she  was  ddivered  of  a  son.  llie 
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bishop  of  Winchetter,  in  the  interral  of  her  great- 
est pangB,  and  sMnetames  when  titsf  wen  upon 
her,  prevent,  and  asked  her  anch  questiinu  aa 
ware  thoogfat  fit  for  the  occasion;  ''whosethe  child 
"  was  of  which  she  was  in  labour,"  whom  she 
averred,  with  all  proteatationa,  to  be  the  duke's ; 
"  whether  she  had  ever  known  any  other  man 
which  she  renounced  with  all  vehemence,  saying, 
"  that  she  was  confident  the  duke  did  not  think 
"  she  had;"  and  being  asked  "  whelher  she  were 
"  married  to  the  duke,"  she  answered, "  she  waa, 
"  and  that  there  were  witnesses  enough,  who  in 
"  due  time,  she  was  confident,  would  avow  it." 
In  a  word,  her  behaviour  was  such  as  abundantly 
■atisfied  the  ladies  who  were  present,  of  her  inno- 
cence from  the  reproach;  and  they  were  not  re- 
sored  in  the  declaration  of  it,  even  before  the 
persons  who  were  least  pleased  with  their  testi- 
mimy.  And  the  lady  marduoneaa  of  Onnond 
took  an  opportunitjto  declare  it  fidly  to  ihe  duke 
himself,  and  perceived  in  him  such  a  kind  of  ten- 
derness, that  persuaded  her  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve  any  thing  amiss.  And  the  king  enough  pub- 
lished luB  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  scandal. 

The  chancellor's  own  caniage,  that  is,  hie  doing 
nothing,  nor  saying  any  thing  from  whence  they 
might  take  advantage,  ezcet^glv  vexed  them. 
Yet  they  undertook  to  know,  and  informed  the 
duke  confidently,  "  that  the  chancellor  had  a  great 
"  party  in  the  parliament;"  and  that  "hewasre- 
"  solved  within  few  days  to  complain  there,  and 
"  to  produce  the  witnesses,  who  were  present  at 
**  the  marriage,  to  be  examined,  that  their  testi- 
"  mony  might  ramun  there;  which  would  be  a 
"  great  afiront  to  him ;"  irith  many  other  parti- 
cuJara,  which  mightincenBcfaia  highness.  Where- 
upon the  dnke,  who  had  been  observed  never  to 
luve  spoken  to  him  in  the  house  of  peers,  or  any 
where  else,  since  the  time  of  his  going  to  meet  his 
sister,  finding  the  chancellor  one  day  in  the  privy 
lodgings,  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  **  that  he 
"  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  him  in  his  lodg- 
"  ing,"  whither  he  was  then  going.  The  other 
immediately  followed;  and  being  come  thither, 
the  duke  eeut  all  his  servants  out  of  distance ; 
and  then  told  him  with  much  warmth,  "what  he 
**  had  tieen  informed  of  his  purpose  to  complain 
"  to  the  parliament  against  hun,  which  he  did  not 
"  value  or  care  for  :  however,  if  be  should  prose- 

cute  any  such  course,  it  should  be  the  worse 
" for  hun;"  inlying  some  threats,  **what  he 
"  woidd  do  before  he  would  bear  such  an  afiont;" 
adding  then,  **ihat  for  hia  daughter,  she  had  be- 
"  haved  hnself  so  foully,  (of  much  he  had  such 
**  evidence  as  was  as  convincing  as  his  own  eyes, 
"  and  of  which  he  could  make  no  doubt,}  that 
"  nobc^v  could  blame  him  for  his  bebAviour 
"towards  her;"  concluding  with  some  other 
threats,  "  that  he  should  repent  it,  if  he  pursued 

his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  parliament." 

As  soon  as  the  duke  discontinued  his  discourse, 
the  chancellor  told  him,  "  that  he  hoped  he  would 
"  discover  the  untruA  of  other  reports  which  had 
"  been  made  to  him  by  the  falsehood  of  this, 
"  which  had  been  raisedwithout  the  least  ground 
"  or  shadow  of  truth.  That  though  he  md  not 
**  pretend  to  much  wisdom,  yet  no  man  took  him 
**  to  he  anch  a  fool,  as  he  must  be,  if  hs  intended 
"  to  do  Budi  an  act  as  he  waa  infixmed.  Hiat  if 
*'  tus  highnesB  had  dims  any  thing  towarda  w 
«  against  him,  whidt  he  ought  not  to  hav«  dooa. 
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'*  there  was  one  who  is  as  much  above  him,  as  hu 
'*  highneaa  waa  above  him,  and  iriia  eonld  both 
'*  cenmra  and  pamah  it.  For  hia  own  part,  he 
"  knew  too  well  whose  son  he  was,  and  whose 

"  brother  he  is,  to  behave  himself  towards  him 
'*  with  less  du^  and  submiarion  than  was  due  to 
"  him,  and  should  be  always  paid  by  him."  Be 
said,  "he  waa  not  ranceraed  to  vindicate  hia 
"  daughter  from  any  the  moat  iminnbable  scan- 
"  dais  and  aspersions :  she  had  disobliged  and 
"  deceived  lum  too  much,  for  him  to  be  over- 
"  confident  that  she  might  not  deceive  any  other 
"  man  :  and  therefore  he  would  leave  that  likewise 
"  to  God  Almighty,  upon  whose  bkssinf;  he  would 
"  always  depend,  whdet  himself  remamed  inno- 
"  cent,  and  no  longer."  The  duke  replied  not, 
nor  from  that  time  mentioned  the  chancellor  inth 
any  displeasure;  and  related  to  the  kii^,  and 
some  ottier  peraoiiB,  the  diacourae  that  had  passed. 


did  not  after  all  this  tq^war,  in  the  £^ 
conrsea  of  men,  any  of  that  humour  and  indigna- 
tion  which  was  expected.  On  the  contrary,  moa 
of  the  greatest  name  and  reputation  spake  of  the 
foulness  of  the  proceeding  with  great  freedom, 
and  with  all  the  detestation  imaginable  against  sir 
Charles  Berklev,  whose  testimony  nobody  be- 
lieved ;  not  witnout  some  censure  of  the  chan- 
cellor, for  not  enough  appearing  and  prosecuting 
the  indignity :  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  bv 
any  imtuices,  which  he  never  afterwards  repentea. 
The  queen's  implacable  displeasure  continued  in 
the  full  height,  doing  all  sue  could  to  keep  the 
didce  firm  to  his  restmition,  and  to  give  all  counte- 
nance to  the  calnmnv.  As  before  the  discovery  of 
this  engagement  of  toe  duke'a  a&ction,  the  duke 
of  Gbncester  had  died  of  the  amallpox,  to  die 
extraordinary  grief  of  the  king  and  the  whole 
kingdom ;  so  at  tlus  time  it  pleased  God  to  viut 
the  princess  roval  with  the  same  disease,  and 
which  she  died  vnthin  few  days ;  having  in  her 
last  agonies  expressed  a  dislike  of  the  proce^ings 
in  that  affair,  to  which  she  had  contributed  too 
much.  The  duke  himself  grew  melancholic  and 
dispirited,  and  cared  not  for  company,  nor  those 
divertisements  in  which  he  formerly  delighted : 
which  was  observed  by  every  body,  and  which  in 
the  end  wrought  so  &r  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  lewd  informer,  that  he,  sir  Charles  Berkley, 
came  to  the  duke,  and  clearly  declared  to  him, 
that  the  general  discourse  m  men,  of  whit  in- 
convenience  and  miaehief,  if  not  absolute  ndn, 
"  such  a  marriage  would  be  to  his  royal  highneaa, 
"  had  prevailed  with  him  to  use  all  the  power  he 
"  had  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  and  when  he 
"  found  he  could  not  prevail  with  him,  he  had 
"  formed  that  accusation,  which  he  presumed 
"  could  not  hot  produce  the  effect  he  vrished ; 
"  which  he  now  confessed  to  be  false,  and  with- 
"  out  the  least  ground;  and  that  he  was  very 
"  confident  of  her  virtue :"  and  therefore  besought 
his  highness  "  to  pardon  a  fiiult,  that  was  com- 
"  mitted  out  of  pure  devotion  to  him ;  and  that 
"  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  ruined  by  the 
"  power  of  those,  whom  he  had  so  unworthily 
"  provoked;  and  of  which  he  had  so  much  shame, 
"  that  he  had  not  confid^u^  to  look  upon  them." 
Tbia  dnke  found  himsdf  so  much  reUeved  in  that 
uurt  that  mort  afflicted  lum,  diat  he  embraced 
him,  and  made  a  Boinnn  pnnniae,  "thatheahonld 
u  not  Qifiet  ui  the  leBst  d^ree  in  hig  own  afieo- 
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*'  tion.  Cor  what  had  proceeded  so  absolutely  from 
**  his  good-will  to  him ;  and  that  he  would  take 
"  80  much  cars  of  him,  that  in  the  compounding 
"  that  affiuT  he  should  be  so  cmnprehended,  that 
"  he  should  recdve  no  diaadTantfu^." 

And  now  the  duke  appeared  with  another  coun- 
tenance, writ  to  her  whom  he  had  injuiad,  "  tbiU 
"  he  would  speedily  visit  her/*  and  (nve  her 
cfaavge  "  to  hare  a  care  of  hie  eon."  He  gave 
the  ung  a  full  account  of  all,  without  conceding 
hia  joy;  and  took  most  pleaanre  in  conferring 
with  thm,  who  had  seemed  least  of  his  mind 
when  he  had  been  most  transported,  and  who  had 
always  argued  against  the  probability  of  the  testi- 
mony which  had  wrought  upon  him.  The  queen 
was  not  pleased  with  this  change,  though  the 
duke  did  not  yet  own  to  her  that  he  had  altered 
his  resolution.  She  was  always  very  angry  at  the 
king's  coldness,  who  had  been  so  far  from  that 
aversion  which  she  expected,  that  he  found  ex- 
cuses for  the  duke,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
passions ;  and  now  pressed  the  discovery  of  the 
troth  by  sir  Charies  Beridmr's  confesuon,  as  a 
thing  that  pleased  him.  They  about  her,  and 
who  had  most  inflamed  and  provoked  her  to  the 
sharpest  resuttment,  appeared  more  calm  in  thdr 
discourses,  and  either  kept  silence,  or  spake  to 
another  tune  than  they  had  done  formerly,  and 
wished  that  the  business  was  well  composed;  all 
which  mightily  increased  the  (]ue«i's  pasuon. 
And  havit^  come  to  know  that  the  duke  had 
made  a  vi«t  at  the  place  she  most  abhorred,  she 
brake  into  great  passion,  and  publicly  declared, 
**  that  whenever  that  woman  should  be  brought 
"  into  Whitehall  by  one  door,  her  majesty  would 
"  ^o  out  of  it  by  another  door,  and  never  come 
"  into  it  again.'*  And  for  several  daj^s  her  ma- 
jesty would  not  suffer  the  duke  to  be  in  her  pre- 
sence; at  least,  if  he  came  widi  the  king,  she  fbr- 
b(»e  to  speak  to  him,  or  to  take  any  notiu  of 
him.  Nor  could  they,  who  had  used  to  have 
most  credit  Tritii  her,  tspeak  to  her  mth  any  ac- 
ceptation ;  though  they  were  all  weary  ^  the  <hs- 
tances  th^  had  kept,  and  discerned  well  enough 
where  the  matter  must  end.  And  many  desired 
to  find  some  expedient,  how  the  work  might  be 
facilitated,  by  some  application  and  address  from 
the  chancellor  to  the  queen:  but  he  absolutely 
refused  to  make  the  least  advance  towards  it,  or 
to  contribute  to  her  indignation  by  putting  him- 
self into  ber  majesty's  presence.  He  declared, 
"  that  the  queen  had  great  reason  for  the  pasuon 

she  expressed  for  the  indupiity  that  had  been 
"  done  to  her,  and  which  he  would  never  en- 
"  deavour  to  excuse ;  and  tint  as  &r  as  his  low 
*'  quality  was  capable  of  recdving  an  injury  from 
**  BO  grnt  a  pnnce,  he  had  himself  to  eomplain 
"  of  a  tiaa^ression  that  exceeded  the  limits  (tf  all 
"justice,  divine  and  human." 

The  queen  had  made  this  journey  out  of  France 
into  England  much  sooner  than  she  intended,  and 
only,  upon  this  occasion,  to  prevent  a  mischief 
she  had  great  reason  to  deprecate.  And  so,  upon 
her  arrival,  she  had  declared,  "that  she  would 
"  stay  a  very  short  time,  being  obliged  to  return 
"  into  France  for  her  health,  and  to  use  the  waters 
"  of  Bourbon,  which  had  already  done  her  much 
**  good,  that  the  ensuing  season  would  with  God's 
"  hles^ng  make  perfect."  And  the  time  was  now 
come,  that  orders  were  sent  for  the  ships  to  attend 
her  embarkation  (U  Portsmouth  j  and  the  day  was 


appointed  for  the  beginning  her  jonme^  from 
Whitehall:  so  that  me  duke's  affair,  wluch  he 
now  took  to  heart,  was  (as  every  body  thought) 
to  be  left  in  the  state  it  was,  at  Irast  under  the  re- 
nunciation and  interdiction  of  a  mother.  When 
on  a  sudden,  of  which  nobody  then  knewthe  rea- 
son, her  m^es^B  countenance  and  disoourw  was 
chai^ped ;  she  treated  the  duke  with  her  usual 
kindness,  and  confessed  to  him,  "  that  the  bnn- 
"  ness  that  had  offended  her  so  much,  she  per- 
"  ceived  was  proceeded  so  far,  that  no  remedy 
"  couM  be  aimlied  to  it ;  and  therefore  that  she 
"  would  trouble  herself  no  further  in  it,  but  pray 
"  to  God  to  bless  him,  and  that  he  might  be 
"  happy :"  so  that  the  duke  had  now  nothing  to 
wish,  hnt  that  the  queen  would  be  reconciled  to 
bis  wife,  who  remained  still  at  her  father's,  whrae 
the  king  had  viuted  her  often ;  to  which  the  queen 
was  not  averse,  and  spake  graciously  of  the  chan- 
cellor, and  said, she  woim  be  good  friends  with 
"  him."  But  both  these  required  some  formali- 
ties ;  and  thejr  who  had  behaved  themselves  die 
most  disol^lgmgly,  expected  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  atonement  diat  should  be  made.  And  it 
was  exeee^gly  laboured,  that  the  chanccUor 
would  make  the  fint  approach,  by  visiting  the 
eui  of  St.  Alban's ;  which  he  absolutely  rdnised 
to  do  :  and  very  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
that  court,  whereof  dissimulation  was  the  soul, 
did  not  believe  that  those  changes,  for  which  he 
saw  no  reasonable  motive,  coi^d  be  real,  until 
abbot  Mountague  (who  had  so  far  complied  with 
the  faction  of  that  court  as  not  to  converse  with 
an  enemy)  visited  him  with  all  openness,  and  told 
him,  "  that  this  change  in  the  queen  had  proceed- 
"  ed  from  a  letter  she  had  newly  received  from 
"  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  had  plainly  told  her, 
"  that  she  would  not  receive  a  ^>od  welcome  in 
"  France,  if  she  left  her  srais  in  her  diapleasure, 

and  pr^essed  an  animosity  against  those  minis- 
"  ters  wlui  were  most  trusted  by  the  king.  He 
*'  extolled  the  sernces  done  by  the  chancellor, 
"  and  advised  her  to  comply  wiu  what  could  not 
"  be  avinded,  and  to  be  perfectly  recoocikd  to  her 
"  cbildrm,  and  to  those  who  were  nearly  related 
"  to  them,  or  were  intrusted  by  them :  and  that 
"  he  did  this  in  so  powerful  a  style,  and  with  such 
"  powerful  reasons,  that  her  majesty's  passions 
"  were  totally  subdued.  And  this,"  he  sud,  "was 
"  the  reason  of  the  sudden  change  that  every 
"  body  had  observed ;  and  therefore  that  he  ought 
"  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  it,  and  to  perform  that 
"  part  which  might  be  expected  from  him,  in 
"  compUance  with  the  queen's  inclinations  to  have 

agood intelligence  with  him." 

I^e  chancellor  had  never  located  upon  the  abbot 
as  his  ennny,  and  gave  credit  to  all  he  aaid,  though 
he  did  little  understand  from  what  fountun  that 
good-will  of  the  carctinal  had  proceeded,  who  had 
never  been  propitious  to  him.  He  made  all  those 
professions  of  dutv  to  the  queen  that  became  him, 
mA  "  how  happy  he  should  think  himself  in  her 
"  protection,  which  he  had  need  o^  and  did  with 
"  all  humili^  implore ;  and  that  he  would  gladly 
"  cast  himseU'  at  her  majesty's  feet,  when  she 
"  would  vouchsafe  to  admit  it."  But  for  the  ad- 
justing this,  there  was  to  be  more  formality ;  for 
It  was  necessary  that  the  earl  of  St.  Alban  s  (be- 
tween whom  and  the  chancellor  there  had  never 
been  any  friendship)  should  have  some  part  in 
this  composUion*  uid  do  many  good  ofBces  to- 
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wards  it,  which  were  to  precede  the  final  conclu- 
sion. The  duke  had  brought  sir  Charles  Berkley 
to  the  duchesa,  at  whose  feet  he  had  cast  himself, 
vith  all  the  ackaowledgment  and  penitence  he 
could  express;  and  she,  accmrdinf;  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke,  accepted  faia  aubmiBsioa,  and 
promised  to  foi^get  the  onence.  He  came  likewise 
to  the  chanceUor  with  those  professions  which  he 
could  easily  make;  and  the  other  was  obliged  to 
recrave  him  dviUy.  And  then  his  uncle,  the  lord 
Berkley,  waited  upon  the  duchess ;  and  afterwards 
visited  her  father,  like  a  man  (which  he  could  not 
avoid)  who  had  done  very  much  towards  the 
bringing  so  difficult  a  matter  to  so  good  an  end, 
and  expected  thanks  from  all ;  having  that  talent 
in  some  perfection,  that  after  he  had  crossed  and 
puzzled  any  business,  as  much  as  was  in  hia 
power,  he  would  be  thought  the  only  man  who 
had  untied  all  knots,  and  made  tlw  waf  smooth, 
and  removed  all  obstructions. 

The  satisfaction  the  king  and  the  duke  had  in 
this  dispositioa  of  the  queen  was  visible  to  all 
men.   And  they  both  thouj^ht  the  chancdlor  too 
reserved  in  contributing  hur  part  towards,  or  in 
meeting,  the  queen's  favour,  which  he  could  not 
but  discern  was  approaching  towards  him ;  end 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any  discourses,  which  ! 
had  been  b^  many  entered  upon  to  him  upon  that 
subject,  with  that  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of . 
mind  that  might  justly  be  expected.    And  of  this  . 
the  duke  made  an  observation,  and  a  kind  of  com- 
plaint, to  tlie  king,  who  thereupon  came  one  day 
to  the  chancelloi^s  house ;  and  being  alone  with 
him,  his  majesty  told  him  many  particulars  which  j 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  queen,  and  the 
good  humour  her  majesty  was  in ;  "  that  the  next : 

day  the  earl  of  St.  Alban'a  would  visit  him,  and  ! 
"  offer  him  hb  s^ice  in  accompanying  him  to 
"  the  queen ;  which  he  conjured  him  to  receive  ■ 
"  with  all  civility,  and  expresuons  of  the  joy  he  ! 
*'  took  in  it ;  in  which,"  he  told  him,  "hewasob- 1 
"  served  to  be  too  sullen,  and  that  when  all  other  I 
"  men's  minds  appeared  to  be  cheerful,  his  alone  | 
"  appeared  to  be  more  cloudy  than  it  had  been, 
"  when  that  affair  seemed  most  desperate ;  which 
**  was  the  more  taken  notice  of,  because  it  was 
"  not  natural  to  him." 

The  chancellor  answered, "  that  he  did  not  know 
"  that  he  had  failed  in  any  thing,  that  in  good 
**  manners  or  decency  could  be  required  from 
"  him  :  but  he  coofessed,  that  lately  his  thoughts 

were  more  perplexed  and  troublesome  to  mm- 
"  self,  than  they  nad  ever  been  before ;  and  there- 
"  fore  it  was  no  wonder,  if  his  looks  were  not  the 
"  same  they  had  used  to  be.  T'hat  though  he  had 
"  been  surprised  to  amazement,  upon  the  first 
"  notice  of  tiiat  busineu,  yet  he  bad  been  shortlj 
"  able  to  recollect  himself ;  and,  upon  the  testi- 
"  mony  of  hia  own  conscience,  to  compose  his 
"  mind  and  siurits,  and  without  any  reluctancy 
"  to  abandon  any  thought  of  his  daughter,  and  to 
"  leave  her  to  that  misery  she  had  deserved  and 
"  brought  upon  herself.    Nor  did  the  vicissitudes 

which  occurred  after  in  that  transaction,  or  the 
"  displeasure  and  menaces  of  the  duke,  make  any 
"  other  impression  upon  him,  than  to  know  how 
"  uoable  he  was  to  enter  into  any  contest  in  that 
"  matter,  (wMch  in  all  respects  was  too  difficult 
"  and  superior  to  his  understanding  and'  facul- 
"  ties,)  and  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  direction 
'*  and  disposal  of  God  Almighty :  and  in  this 


"  acquiescence  he  had  enjoyed  a  repose  with  much 
"  traAquillity  of  mind,  being  prepared  to  undergo 
"  any  misfortune  that  might  Wall  him  from 
'*  thence.  But  that  now  fie  was  awakened  by 
"  other  thoughts  and  reflections,  wbich  he  conld 
"  less  range  and  govern.  He  saw  tiuae  diflScul- 
**  ties  removed,  whidi he  had thoughtinsiqieraUe; 
"  that  his  own  condition  must  be  thought  exalted 
"  above  what  be  thought  possible ;  and  that  he 
"  was  far  less  able  to  bear  me  envy,  that  was  un- 
"  avoidable,  than  the  indtffnation  and  contempt, 
"  that  alone  had  threatened  him.  That  his  daugh- 
"  ter  was  now  received  in  the  royal  family,  the 
"  wife  of  the  king's  only  brother,  aod  the  h^ 
"  apparent  of  the  crown,  whilst  his  majesty  him- 
"  self  remained  unmarried.  The  great  trust  his 
"  majesty  reposed  in  him,  infinitely  above  and 
"  contrary  to  his  desire,  was  in  itself  liable  to 
"  envy ;  and  how  insupportable  that  envy  must 
"  be,  upon  this  new  rehttion,  he  could  not  but 
**  foresee ;  together  with  the  jeaknuies  which  azti- 
"  ficial  men  would  be  able  to  innnuate  into  his 
"  m^esty,  evm  when  die;^  seemed  to  have  allpos- 
"  sible  confidence  in  the  integri^  aS  the  chancel- 
"lor^andwhenth^flxtolled him  most;  and  that 
how  firm  and  constant  soever  his  migesty'a 
"  grace  and  favour  was  to  him  at  -preset,  (of 
"  which  he  had  lately  given  such  lively  testimony,) 
"  and  how  resolved  soever  he  was  to  continue  i^ 
"  hia  majesty  himself  could  not  know  how  far 
"  some  jealousies,  cunningly  suggested  by  some 
"  men,  might  by  degrees  he  entertained  by  him. 
"  And  therefore  that,  upon  all  the  revtdvings  he 
"  had  with  himself,  he  could  not  think  of  any 
"  thing  that  could  contribute  equally  to  his  ma- 
"  jesty  B  service,  and  his  quiet,  and  to  the  hap- 
"  pineas  and  security  of  himself,  as  for  him  to 
"  retire  from  the  active  atation  he  was  in,  tp  an 
"  absolute  st^tod^  and  viable  inactivity  in  all 
"  matters  rdating  to  the  state:  and  which  he 
"  thought  conld  not  be  so  wdl,  under  any  retiie- 
"  ment  into  the  country,  or  any  part  of  the  lung- 
"  dom,  ashy  his  leaving  the  kmgdom,  and  fixing 
"  himself  in  some  place  beyond  the  seas  remote 
"  from  any  court."  And  having  said  all  this,  or 
words  to  the  same  effect,  he  fell  on  his  knees ; 
and  with  all  possible  earnestness  desired  the  king, 
"  that  he  would  consent  to  his  retirement,  as  a 
"  thing  most  necessary  for  his  service,  and  give 
"  his  pass,  to  go  and  reside  in  any  such  place  be- 
'<  yond  the  seas  as  his  msjes^  would  make  choice 
"  of." 

The  king  heard  him  patienthr,  jeb  with  evidence 
enough  that  he  was  not  pleased  with  what  he  said ; 
and  when  he  kneeled,  took  him  up  with  some  pas- 
sion i  "  He  did  not  expect  this  from  hun,  and 
"  that  he  had  so  littls  kindness  for  him,  as  to 
"  leave  him  in  a  time,  when  he  could  not  but 
"  know  that  he  was  very  necessary  for  his  service. 
"  lliat  he  had  reason  to  be  very  well  assured,  that 
"  it  could  never  be  in  any  man's  power  to  lessen 
"  his  kindness  towards  him,  or  confidence  in  him ; 
"  and  if  any  should  presume  to  attempt  it,  they 
"  would  find  cause  to  repait  their  presumption." 
He  said,  "  there  were  many  reasons,  why  he  could 
"  never  have  designed  or  advised  his  brother  to 
"  this  marriage;  yet  since  it  was  past,  and  all 
"  things  so  well  reconciled,  he  would  not  deny 
"  that  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  promised  himself 
"  much  benefit  from  it."  He  told  him,  "his 
"  daughter  was  a  womau  of  a  great  wit  and  excel- 
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"  lent  parts,  and  would  have  a  great  power  with 
**  bis  brother ;  and  that  he  knew  that  she  had  an 
*•  entire  obedience  for  him,  her  father,  who  he 
"  knew  would  always  give  her  good  counad ;  by 
**  which,"  he  said, "  he  was  confident,  that  naughty 
"  peopk^  wluch  had  too  much  credit  with  his  oro- 
"  ther,  and  which  had  so  often  mided  him,  would 
"  be  DO  more  able  to  corrupt  himj  but  t^t  she 
**  would  prevent  aU  iU  and  unreasonable  attempts : 
"  and  therefore  he  agtun  confessed  that  be  was 
"  glad  of  it and  to  concluded  with  many  graci- 
ous expressions;  and  conjored  the  chancellor, 
"  never  more  to  think  of  those  unreasonable 
"  things,  hut  to  attend  and  ]HtMecnte  his  buei- 
"  nees  with  his  usual  alacrity,  aince  lua  kindness 
"  could  never  fml  him." 

The  next  morning,  which  was  of  the  last  day 
that  the  queen  was  to  stay,  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's 
visited  the  chancellor  with  all  those  compliments, 
professions,  and  protestations,  which  were  natural, 
and  which  he  did  really  believe  every  body  else 
thtniffht  to  be  very  nncere;  for  he  had  that  kind- 
ness Tor  himself  that  he  thought  every  body  did 
beUeve  him.  He  expressed  "a  wonderful  joy, 
**  that  the  queen  would  now  leave  the  court  united, 
"  and  all  the  king's  affairs  ,in  a  very  hopefiil  con- 
"  dition,  in  which  the  queen  confessed  that  the 

chanceDor's  counsels  aa.d  been  very  prosperons, 
"  and  that  she  was  resolved  to  part  with  great  and 
"  a  sincere  kindness  towards  him ;  and  that  he 
"  had  authority  from  her  to  assure  him  so  much, 
"  which  she  would  do  herself  when  she  saw  him :" 
and  80  offered  "  to  go  with  him  to  her  majesty,  at 
"  such  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  as  she  should 
"  appoint."  The  other  made  such  returns  to  all 
the  particulars  as  were  fit,  and  "  that  he  would  be 
"  ready  to  attend  the  queen  at  the  time  she  should 
"  please  to  assign  and  in  the  afternoon  the  earl 
of  St.  Alban's  came  airain  to  him ;  and  tbey  went 
together  to  WhitehaD,  where  tliey  £Dtind  the 
queen  in  her  bedchamber,  where  many  la^es 
were  present,  who  came  then  to  take  their  leave 
of  her  m^eaty,  before  she  begun  her  journey. 

The  duke  of  York  had  before  presented  his 
v/iSe  to  his  mother,  who  received  her  without  the 
least  show  of  regret,  or  rather  with  the  same 
grace  as  if  she  had  liked  it  from  the  he^ning, 
and  made  her  sit  down  by  her.  When  the  chan- 
cellor came  in,  the  queen  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
received  him  with  a  countenance  very  serene. 
The  ladies,  and  others  who  were  near,  mth- 
drawing,  her  majesty  told  him,  "  that  be  could 
"  not  wonder,  much  less  take  it  ill,  that  she  had 

been  much  offended  with  the  duke,  and  had  no 
"  inclination  to  give  her  consent  to  his  marriage ; 
"  and  if  she  had,  in  the  passion  that  could  not  be 
"  condemned  in  her,  spake  any  thing  of  him  that 
"  he  had  taken  ill,  he  ought  to  impute  it  to  the 
"  provocation  she  had  received,  though  not  from 
"  -him.  She  was  now  informed  by  the  king,  and 
"  well  assured,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  contriving 
"  that  friendship,  but  was  offended  with  that 
"  passion  that  really  was  worthy  of  him.  That 
"  she  could  not  but  confiees,  tlut  his  fiddity  to 
"  the  king  her  husband  was  very  eminent,  and 
"  that  he  had  served  the  king  her  eon  with  equal 
"  fidelity  and  extraordinary  success.  And  there- 
'*  fore,  as  she  had  received  his  daughter  as  her 
"  daughter,  and  heartily  forgave  the  duke  and 
"  her,  and  was  resolved  ever  after  to  live  with  all 
"  the  a&ction  of  a  mothn-  towards  them ;  so  she 
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"  resolved  to  make  a  friendship  with  him,  and 
"  hereafter  to  expect  all  the  offices  from  him, 
"  which  her  kindness  should  deserve."  And 
when  the  chancellor  had  made  all  those  acknow- 
ledgments which  he  ought  to  do,  and  commended 
her  wisdom  and  indignation  in  a  business,  "  in 
"  which  she  could  not  shew  too  much  anger  and 

aveimoD,  and  had  too  much  forsoUen  her  own 
"  honour  and  dignity,  if  she  had  been  less  of- 
"  fended and  magnified  her  mercy  and  gene- 
rosity, "  in  departing  so  soon  from  her  necessary 

severity,  and  pardoning  a  crime  in  itself  so  un- 
•*  pardonable;"  he  made  those  professions  of 
duty  to  her  which  were  due  to  her,  and  "  that  he 
"  should  always  depend  upon  her  protection  as 
"  bis  most  gracious  mistress,  and  pay  all  ohe- 
"  dience  to  her  commands."  The  queen  appeared 
well  pleased,  and  said  "  she  should  remain  very 
**  coimdent  of  his  affection,"  and  so  discoursed  of 
some  particulars  ;  and  then  opening  a  paper  that 
she  had  in  her  hand,  she  recommended  the  des- 
patch of  some  things  to  him.  which  immediately 
related  to  her  own  service  and  interest,  and  then 
some  persons,  who  had  nther  some  smts  to  the 
king,  or  some  controrernes  d^iending  in  chan- 
cery. And  the  evming  drawing  on,  and  very 
many  lat^  and  others  waiting  without  to  Idsa 
her  Dii^es^'s  hand,  he  thought  it  time  to  take  his 
leave ;  and  after  having  repoAed  some  thxai  pro- 
fessions of  his  duty,  he  kissed  her  m^esty's 
hand :  and  from  that  time  there  did  never  appear 
any  want  of  kindness  in  the  queen  towards  him, 
whilst  be  stood  in  no  need  of  it,  nor  until  it 
mi^t  have  done  him  good. 

Thus  an  intrigue,  that  without  doubt  had  been 
entered  into  and  industriously  contrived  by  those 
who  designed  to  affront  and  bring  dishonour 
upon  the  chancellor  and  bis  family,  was,  by  God's 
good  pleasure,  turned  to  their  shame  and  re- 
proach, and  to  the  increase  of  the  chancenOT*s 
greatness  and  prosperity.  And  so  we  return  to 
the  time  from  whence  this  Agression  led  ns,  and 
shall  take  a  particular  view  of  all  those  acddents, 
which  had  an  influence  upon  the  quiet  of  the 
kingdom,  or  which  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
chancellor's  misfortunes ;  which,  though  the  ef- 
fect of  them  did  not  appear  in  many  years,  were 
discerned  hv  himself  as  coming  and  unavoidable, 
and  foretold  by  him  to  his  two  DOBom-friends,  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Soutliampton, 
who  constantiy  adhered  to  him  ^th  all  the  in- 
tegrity of  true  friendship. 

The  greatness  and  power  of  the  chancellor,  by 
this  marriage  of  his  daughter,  with  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  accompanied  and  attended 
it,  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  estabUshed  his  for- 
tnn^  and  that  of  his  family ;  I  say,  to  all  men  but 
to  himself,  who  was  not  in  the  least  degree  exalted 
with  it.  He  knew  wen  upon  how  slippery  ground 
he  stood,  and  how  naturally  averse  the  nation 
was  from  approving  an  exoroitant  power  in  any 
subject.  He  saw  that  the  king  grew  every  day 
more  inclined  to  his  pleasures,  which  involved 
him  in  expense,  and  company  that  did  not  desire 
that  he  should  intend  his  business,  or  be  con- 
versant with  sober  men.  He  knew  well  that  the 
servants  who  were  about  the  duke  were  as  much 
his  enemies  as  ever,  and  intended  their  own  profit 
only,  by  what  means  soever,  without  considering 
his  honour;  that  they  formed  his  household, 
oflBcers,  and  equipage,  by  the  modd  of  France, 
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and  against  all  the  rules  and  precedents  of  Eng- 
laod  for  a  brother  of  the  crown ;  and  every  day 
put  into  his  head,  *'  that  if  he  were  not  supuliea 
**  for  all  those  expenses,  it  vas  the  chanceuor's 
"  fiinU,  who  could  effect  it  if  he  would."  Nor 
was  he  able  to  prerrait  those  infuskms,  nor  the 
effects  of  them,  because  lliey  were  oo  artificially 
adminiHtered,  as  if  th^  end  was  to  raise  a  conn- 
dence  in  him  of  the  chancellor,  not  to  weaken  it ; 
though  be  knew  well  that  their  design  was  to 
create  by  decrees  in  him  a  jealousy  of  his  power 
and  credit  with  the  king,  as  if  it  ecbpsed  his.  But 
this  was  onhr  in  their  own  dark  purposes,  which 
had  been  all  blasted,  if  they  had  been  apparent ; 
for  the  duke  did  not  only  profess  a  very  great  af- 
fection for  the  chancellor,  but  gave  all  the  de- 
monstration of  it  that  was  possiole,  and  desired 
nothing  more,  than  that  it  snould  be  manifest  to 
all  men,  that  he  had  an  entire  trust  from  the  king 
in  all  his  af^ra,  and  that  he  would  employ  all  hu 
interest  to  swport  that  trust:  whilst  the  chan- 
ceOor  himself  declined  all  the  occauona,  which 
were  offered  far  the  advancement  of  Us  fortune, 
and  desired  wholly  to  be  left  to  the  discharge  of 
liis  office,  and  that  all  other  officers  might  dili- 
gently look  to  their  own  provinces,  and  be  ac- 
countable for  them ;  and  detested  nothing  more 
than  that  title  and  appellation,  which  he  saw  he 
should  not  always  be  able  to  avoid,  of  piincipal 
minister  or  favourite,  and  which  was  never  caBt 
on  him  by  any  designation  of  the  king,  (who  ab- 
horred to  be  thought  to  be  governed  by  any 
single  person,)  but  by  his  preferring  his  pleasures 
before  his  business,  and  so  sending  all  men  to 
the  chancellor  to  receive  advice.  And  hereby  the 
secretaries  of  state,  not  finding  a  present  access  to 
him,  when  the  occasions  pressed,  resorted  to^the 
chancellor,  with  whom  his  majesty  spent  most 
time,  to  he  resolved  by  him ;  whicii  nuthod  ex- 
eee^iuly  griered  lum,  and  to  which  he  endea- 
voured to  apply  a  remedy,  by  putting  all  things 
in  thdr  proper  channel,  and  by  prevailing  with 
the  king,  when  he  should  be  a  uttle  satiat^  with 
the  divertisements  he  affected,  to  be  vscant  to  so 
much  of  his  bosiness,  as  could  not  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  any  body  edse. 

And  here  it  may  be  seasonable  to  insert  at 
large  some  instances,  which  I  promised  b^ore, 
and  by  which  it  will  be  maniiest,  how  far  the 
chancellor  was  from  an  immoderate  appetite  to  be 
rich,  and  to  raise  his  fortune,  which  he  proposed 
only  to  do  by  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  which 
were  considerable  at  the  first,  and  by  such  bounty 
of  the  king  as  might  hereafter,  without  noise  or 
scandal,  be  conferred  on  him  in  proper  seasons 
and  ocenirences;  and  [that  he  was]  as  Uec  from 
affecting  such  an  unlimited  power  as  he  was  be- 
lieved afterwards  to  be  possessed  of,  (and  of 
which  no  footsteps  could  ever  be  discovered  in 
any  of  his  actions,  or  in  any  one  particular  that 
was  the  effect  of  such  power,)  or  that  he  did 
desire  any  other  extent  of  power  than  was  agree- 
aUe  to  the  great  office  he  hdd,  and  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  most  of  those  who  had  hem  his 
predecessors  In  that  trust. 

The  king  bad  not  been  many  weeks  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  to  him 
frith  his  usual  friendship,  and  asked  him,  "  Whe- 
"  ther  it  would  not  be  now  time  to  think  of 
"  making  a  fortune,  that  he  might  be  able  to 

leave  to  his  irife  and  children,  if  he  should 


"  die }"  And  when  he  found  that  he  was  less 
sensible  of  what  he  proposed  than  he  expected, 
and  that  he  only  answered,  "  that  be  knew  not 
"  irtiich  way  to  go  about  it,*'  the  marquis  told 
hbn,  "that  he  thmight  he  could  commend  a  pro- 
"  per  smt  for  him  to  make  to  the  king;  and  if 
"  lus  modesty  would  not  penmt  him  to  move  ths 
"  kiiw  for  himself,  he  would  undertake  to  move 
"  it  &T  him,  and  was  confident  that  the  king 
"  would  willingly  grant  it and  thereupon 
shewed  lum  a  papo',  which  cont^ed  the  king's 
just  title  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  toe 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  which  would  be  of  a 
good  yearly  value;  or  they,  who  were  unjnetly 
possessed  of  it,  would  be  glad  to  pnrcbase  the 
king's  title  with  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money.  And,  in  the  end,  he  frankly  told  him, 
"  that  he  made  this  overture  to  him  with  the 
"  king's  approbation,  who  had  been  moved  in  it, 
"  and  thought  at  tiie  first  sight,  out  of  his  own 
"  goodnessf  that  it  might  be  fit  (or  him,  and 
"  mshed  the  marquis  to  propoae  it  to  idau" 

When  the  chancellOT  nad  extolled  the  kiii^s 
generonty,  that  he  ccnild,  in  so  great  necesnbes 

his  own,  think  of  dispensing  so  great  a  bounty 
upon  a  poor  servant,  who  was  imvady  recom- 
pensed beyond  what  he  could  be  evts  able  to  de- 
serve, he  said, "  that  he  knew  very  well  the  Un^s 
"  tide  to  that  land,  of  which  he  was  in  possession 
"  before  the  rebdlion  b^an,  which  the  old  and 
"  new  adventurers  now  claimed  by  a  new  con- 
"  tract,  confirmed  by  an  ordinance  of  pariiament, 
"  which  could  not  deprive  the  crown  of  its  right ; 
"  which  all  the  adventurers  (who  for  the  greats 
"  part  were  worthy  men)  well  knew,  ana  would 
"  for  their  own  saxes  not  dispute,  since  it  would 
"  inevitably  produce  a  new  inundation,  which  all 
"  thor  imity  and  consent  in  maintaining  the 
"  banks  would  and  coidd  with  ^ffienl^  enough 
"  but  prevent.  That  he  would  advise  his  ma- 
"  jesty  to  give  all  the  countenance  he  could  to  the 
"  carrying  on  and  perfecting  that  great  work, 
"  which  was  of  great  benefit  aa  well  as  honour  to 
"  the  public,  at  the  charge  of  private  gentlemen, 
"  who  had  paid  dear  for  the  land  they  had  reco- 
"  vered;  but  that  he  would  never  advise  him  to 
"  begin  his  reign  with  the  abenation  of  such  a 
"  parcel  of  lana  from  the  crown  to  any  one  parti- 
"  cular  subject,  who  could  never  bear  the  envy  of 
"  it.  Tliat  his  majesty  ought  to  reserve  that  re- 
"  venue  to  himself,  wmch  was  great,  though  less 
"  than  it  was  generally  reputed  to  be ;  at  least  till 
"  the  value  thereof  should  be  clearly  understood, 
"  (and  tile  detaining  it  in  his  own  hands  fwsome 
"  time  would  be  me  best  expedimt  toward  the 
*'  finishing  all  the  banks,  when  the  aeasm  should 
"  be  fi^  which  dse  would  be  negleGted  by  ibe 
"  discord  amoiw  the  adventurers,)  and  die  Ung 
"knew  what  be  gave.  He  must  naumha, 
"  that  he  had  two  brothers,"  (for  the  dtdce  of 
Gloucester  was  yet  alive,)  "  who  were  without  any 
"  revenue,  and  towards  whom  bis  bounty  was  to 
"  be  first  extended ;  and  that  this  land  would  be 
"  a  good  ingredient  towards  an  appanage  for 
"  them  both.  And  that  till  they  were  reasonably 
"  provided  for,  no  private  man  in  his  wits  would 
"  be  the  object  of  any  extraordinary  bounty  from 
"  the  king,  which  would  unavoidably  make  him 
"  the  object  of  an  univeraal  envy  and  hatred. 
"  "niat,  for  his  own  part,  he  held  by  the  lun^s 
"  &vour  the  greatest  office  of  the  kingdcmi  in 
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place;  and  though  it  was  not  near  the  value  it 
'*  waa  esteemed  to  he,  and  that  many  other  offices 
"  were  more  profitably  yet  it  was  enough  for 
**  faim«  and  wonld  be  a  good  fouadadon  to  im- 
*'  prove  hia  fortune :  ao  that,**  he  said,  **.he  had 
**  made  a  rewlntion  to  himself,  whidi  he  tbou^ 
"  he  should  not  alter,  not  to  make  haste  to  be 
"  rich.  That  it  was  the  prindpal  part  or  obli- 
"  gation  of  his  oflice,  to  diseuade  toe  king  from 
"  making  any  grants  of  such  a  nature,  (except 
*'  where  the  neceesity  or  convenieace  was  very 
"  notorious.)  and  even  to  stop  those  which  should 
"  be  made  of  that  kind,  wd  not  to  suffer  them  to 
*'  pass  the  seal,  till  he  had  agaia  waited  upon  the 
*'  king,  and  informed  him  of  the  evil  consequence 
**  of  those  grants ;  which  discharge  of  his  duty 
"  could  not  but  raise  him  many  enemies,  who 
"  should  not  have  that  advantage,  to  say  that  he 
**  obstructed  the  king's  bounty  towards  other 
"  men,  when  he  made  it  very  profuse  tovrards 
'*  himself.  And  thenforo,  that  ne  would  never 
"  receive  any  crown  lands  from  the  king's  gift, 
«« and  did  not  wish  to  have  any  other  honour  or 
"  any  advairtagy  but  whiU  his  dfice  brcrngfat  him, 
"  till  seven  years  should  pass ;  in  which  all  the 
"  distractions  of  the  kingdom  might  be  com- 
««  poaed,  and  the  neoesutiea  thereof  so  provided 
"  vsc,  that  the  king  m^ht  be  able,  without  hurt- 

ing  himself,  to  exerase  some  liberality  towards 
"  his  serviuits  who  had  served  him  well."  How 
he  seemed  to  part  from  this  resolution  in  some 
particulars  afteo'wards,  and  why  he  did  so,  may 
be  collected  out  of  what  hath  been  truly  set  down 
before. 

When  the  marquis  of  Onnond  had  given  the 
king  a  large  account  of  the  conference  between 
him  and  <&b  chancelkM*,  and  "  that  he  absolutely 
**  refused  to  recdve  that  grant;'*  his  majes^ 
said,  "  he  was  a  fbdl  for  his  labour,  and  that  he 
"  wmdd  be  much  better  in  being  envied  than  in 
**  bdng  pitied."  And  though  the  inlmitance 
of  those  lands  was  afterwards  given  to  the  duke, 
yet  there  were  such  estates  granted  for  years  to 
maoj  particular  persons,  most  whereof  had  never 
mented  by  any  service,  that  half  the  value  thereof 
never  came  to  his  highness. 

As  soon  as  the  king  and  duke  returned  from 
Portsmouth,  where  they  had  seen  the  queen  em- 
barked for  France,  tlie  kii^  had  appointed  a 
chapter,  for  the  electing  some  knights  of  the 
garter  into  the  places  vacant.  Upon  which  the 
duke  desired  him  to  "  nominate  the  chancellor,*' 
which  Ins  rsa^fs^  sud  "  he  woold  wiUiogly  do, 
"  but  be  knew  not  whether  it  would  he  grateful 
"  to  lum ;  for  be  had  refused  so  many  things, 
"  that  he  knew  not  what  he  would  tidu;"  and 
therefore  wished  him  "  to  take  a  boat  to  Wor- 
"  cester  house,  and  propose  it  to  him,  and  he 
"  would  not  go  to  the  ctiapter  till  hb  highness 
"  returned."  'fhe  duke  told  the  chancellor  what 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  him,  and  "  that 
"  he  was  come  only  to  know  his  mind,  and  could 
*'  not  imagine  but  that  such  an  honour  would 
"  please  him."  The  chancellor,  after  a  million 
of  humble  acknowledgments  of  the  duke's  grace 
and  of  the  kin^s  condescension,  sud,  "  that  the 
"  honour  was  indeed  too  great  by  much  for  him 
"  to  sustain ;  that  th«e  were  very  many  worthy 
'*  men,  who  well  remembered  him  of  their  own 

conditiw,  when  he  first  entered  into  his  father's 
**  sernce,  wd  believed  that  he  was  advanced  too 


"  much  before  them."  He  besought  his  hi^^- 
ness,  "that  his  favours  and  protection  might  not 
"  expose  him  to  envy,  that  would  break  him  to 
"  pieces."  He  asked  "  what  knights  the  king 
**  meant  to  make;"  the  dvke  named  them,  ul 
persons  ve^  eminent :  the  phanw-llnr  aud,  '*  no 
**  man  could  except  ajcainst  the  kiiw*8  chcnce ; 
"  many  would  justly,  if  he  were  added  to  the 
"  number."  He  desired  his  highness  "  to  put 
"  the  king  in  mind  of  tlw  earl  (U  Lindsey,  lord 
"  high  cl^inberhiin  of  England,"  (with  whom  he 
was  known  to  have  no  friendship;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  there  had  been  disgusts  between  them 
in  the  last  king's  time;)  "that  his  father  had 
"  lost  his  life  with  the  garter  about  his  neck, 
"  when  this  gentleman,  his  son,  endeavouring  to 
"  relieve  him,  was  taken  prisooer ;  that  he  nad 
"  served  the  king  to  the  end  <^  the  war  vrith 
"  courage  and  fididity,  bebg  an  excellent  ofiicer : 
"  for  all  which,  the  king  his  &ther  had  admitted 
"him  a  gendaman  of  Ua  bedchamber,  which 
^'  office  he  was  now  without :  and  not  to  have 
"  the  guter  now,  upon  lua  nuyeaty's  retwn, 
*' would  in  aU  men's  e^  kwk  lUie  a  duradation, 
"  and  an  instance  of  his  majesty's  disesteun ; 
"  espedally  if  the  chancellor  should  supply  the 
"  place,  woo  was  not  thought  his  friend :  and, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  entreated  the  dulu  "  to 
"  reeerve  his  favour  towards  him  for  some  other 
"  occaaimt,  and  excuse  him  to  the  king  for  the 
"  declining  this  honour,  which  he  could  not  sup- 
"  port."  The  duke  replied,  with  an  offended 
countenance,  "that  he  saw  he  would  not  accept 
"  any  honour  from  the  king,  that  proceeded  by 
"  his  mediation;"  and  so  left  him  in  apparent 
displeasure.  However,  at  that  chf^)ter  ue  earl 
of  Lindsey  was  created  knight  of  the  garter,  with 
the  rest;  and  coming  afterwards  to  hnr  by  what 
chance  it  ms,  he  ew  Hvod  with  great  dviUty 
towards  the  dumcellor  to  bis  death. 

And  when  the  chancellor  afterwards  ccmiplained 
to  his  majesty  "  of  bis  want  of  care  of  him,  in  his 
"  so  easily  gratifying  his  brother  in  a  particular 
"  that  would  be  of  so  much  prejudice  to  him," 
and  so  enlarged  upon  the  auoject,  and  put  his 
majesty  in  mind  of  Solomon's  interrogation, 
"  Who  can  stand  against  envy  die  king  said 
no  more,  than  "  that  he  did  really  believe,  when 
"  he  sent  his  brother,  that  he  would  refuse  it 
and  added,  "  I  tell  you,  chancellOT,  that  you  are 
'*  too  strict  and  apprehensive  in  those  things; 
"  and  trust  me,  it  is  better  to  be  envied  than 
"  pitied."  The  didie  did  not  dissemble  his  re- 
sentment, and  told  his  wife,  "  tht^  he  took  it 
"  very  iU;  that  h«  desired  that  the  wt^d  might 
"  take  notice  of  his  fiienddup  to  her  fether,  and 
"  thaty  after  former  unkindnesa,  he  was  heartily 
"  recmidled  to  him ;  but  that  her  father  cared 
"  not  to  have  that  believed,  nor  would  have  it 
"  believed  that  his  interest  in  the  kii^  was  not 
"  mough,  to  have  no  need  good  offices  from 
"  the  (Hike  :*'  which  discourse  lie  used  likewise 
to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  others,  who  he 
thought  would  inform  the  chancellor  of  it.  And 
the  duchess  was  much  troubled  at  it,  and  took 
it  unkindly  of  her  father,  who  thought  lumself 
obliged  to  wait  upon  bis  royal  highness,  and  to 
vindicate  himself  from  that  folly  he  was  chaiged 
with ;  in  which  he  protested  to  him,  "  that  he  so 
"  absolutely  and  entirely  depended  upon  his  pn>- 
"  tection,  uiat  he  would  never  receive  any  favour 
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*'  from  the  lung,  but  by  hh  nudialion  ud  inter- 
**  positioi) to  which  the  duke  answered,  that 
"  he  ahould  see  whether  he  would  have  that  defer- 
"  ence  to  him  ahortly." 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  day  for  the 
coronation  was  appointra,  when  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed to  make  Bome  barons,  and  to  raise  some 
who  were  barons  to  higher  dc^[rees  of  honour ; 
most  of  whom  were  men  not  very  grateful,  be- 
cauBe  tbey  had  been  faulty,  though  they  had 
afterwards  redeemed  what  was  past,  by  having 
performed  very  signal  services  to  his  maiesty, 
and  were  able  to  do  him  more :  upon  which  the 
king  had  re8<dved  to  confer  Uioae  nonours  upon 
them,  and  in  truth  had  {Komised  it  to  them,  or 
to  some  of  their  fiienda,  before  he  came  from 
beyond  the  seas.  At  this  time  the  duke  came  to 
the  chanceUoT,  and  said,  "  he  shonld  now  discover 
"  whether  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word ;" 
and  so  gave  him  a  paper,  which  was  a  warrant 
under  the  king's  sign  manual  to  the  attorney 
general,  to  prepare  a  grant,  by  which  the  chan- 
cellor should  be  created  an  earl.  To  which, 
upon  the  rea^ng,  he  b^an  to  make  objections ; 
When  the  duke  »aid,  "  My  lord,  I  have  thought 
**  fit  to  ^ve  you  this  earnest  of  my  friendship ; 
"  you  may  reject  it,  if  you  think  nt;"  and  de- 
parted. Ado  the  chancellor,  upon  recollection, 
and  conference  with  his  two  fiiiends,  the  treasurer 
and  the  marquis  of  OmuHid,  found  he  could  not 
wudentiy  renise  it.  And  so,  the  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  coronation,  he  was  with  the  othors  created 
en  earl  by  the  kingin  the  banqueting-hoaae}  and, 
in  the  vary  minute  of  his  creatitm,  had  an  earnest 
of  ibB  emy  that  would  enso^  in  the  murmurs  of 
some,  who  were  ancienter  barons,  at  the  prece- 
dence ^ven  to  him  before  them,  of  which  he  was 
totally  ignorant,  it  being  resolved  by  the  king 
upon  the  place,  and  the  view  of  the  precedents  of 
aU  times,  when  any  officers  of  state  were  created 
with  others.  Yet  one  of  the  lords  concerned 
swore  in  the  ears  of  two  or  three  of  his  friends, 
at  the  same  time,  "that  he  would  be  revenged 
"for  that  affront;"  ii^ich  related  not  to  the 
chancellor's  precedence,  for  the  other  was  no 
baron,  but  for  the  precedence  fpren  to  anotiier, 
whom  he  thought  his  inferior,  and  hapnted  the 
partiality  to  his  power,  who  had  mat  the  least 
nand  in  it,  nor  knew  it  before  it  was  detennined. 
Yet  the  other  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  took 
the  very  first  opportimity  that  was  offered  for  his 
reven^. 

I  wUl  add  one  instance  more,  sufficient,  if  the 
other  were  away,  to  convince  all  men  how  far  he 
was  from  being  transported  with  that  ambition, 
of  which  be  was  accused,  and  for  which  he  was 
condemned.  AAer  the  firm  conjunction  in  the 
royal  family  was  notorious,  and  aU  the  neighbour 
pnncee  had  sent  their  splendid  embassies  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  king,  and  desired  to  renew  all 
treaties  with  this  crown,  and  the  parliament  pro- 
ceeded, how  slowly  soever,  with  great  duty  and 
reverence  towards  the  king ;  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  (whom  the  king  had  by  this  time  made 
duke  (»  Ormond)  came  one  day  to  him,  and, 
being  in  prints  said,  "  he  came  to  speak  to  him 
"  of  nimself,  and  to  let  him  know,  not  only  his 
**  own  ojunitm,  but  the  opinion  of  his  best  friends, 
**  with  whom  he  had  often  conferred  upon  the 
"  argument ;  and  that  they  all  wondered,  that  he 
*'  so  much  affiwted  ib»  post  he  was  in,  as  to  con- 
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**  tinne  in  the  office  of  chancellor,  wluch  lode  np 
**  most  of  his  time,  especially  all  the  mornings,  in 
**  business  that  manv  other  men  could  discharge 
"  as  well  as  he.   Whereas  he  ought  to  leave  Uut 
"  to  such  a  man  as  he  thought  fit  for  it,  and 
"  to  betake  himself  to  that  province,  which  no- 
"  body  knew  so  well  how  to  discharge.  That 
"  the  credit  he  had  with  the  king  was  known 
"  to  all  men,  and  that  he  did  in  truth  remit  that 
"  province  to  him,  which  he  would  not  own,  and 
"  could  not  discharge,  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
"  business  of  his  office,  which  was  not  of  that 
"  moment.   That  the  king  every  day  took  less 
"  care  of  his  afiaira,  and  affected  those  pLeasuFes 
**  most,  which  made  ium  ararse  from  tne  other. 
"  lliat  he  spent  most  of  bis  time  with  confix 
"  dent  young  men,  who  abhorred  aU  discourse 
"  that  was  serious,  and,  in  the  liberty  they  as- 
"  sumed  in  drollery  and  raillery,  preserv^  no 
"  reverence  towards  God  or  man,  but  laughed  at 
"  all  sober  men,  and  even  at  religion  itself;  and 
"  that  the  custom  of  this  license,  that  did  yet 
"  only  make  the  king  merry  for  the  present,  yet 
"  by  d^irees  would  grow  acceptable  to  him ;  and 
*'  that  these  men  would  by  degrees  have  the  pre- 
"  sumption  (which  yet  they  had  not,  nor  would 
"  he  in  truth  then  suffer  it)  to  enter  into  his 
"  business,  and  by  administering  to  those  ez- 
"  cesses,  to  which  his  nature  and  constitutioa 
"  most  inclined  him,  would  not  only  powerfully 
"  foment  those  inclinations,  but  intermeddle  amd 
"  obstruct  his  most  weighty  eounsds.  That,  for 
**  the  prevention  of  all  this  nuschief,  and  the  pro- 
"  servmg  the  excellent  nature  and  understanung 
**  of  the  king  from  bemg  corrupted  by  such  lewd 
'*  instrumenta,  who  had  only  a  acurrifoue  land  c£ 
"  wit  to  procure  langhter,  but  had  no  sense  of 
"  religion,  or  reverence  for  the  laws ;  there  was 
"  no  remedy  in  view,  but  his  giving  up  his  office, 
"  and  betaking  himself  wholly  to  wait  upon  the 
"  person  of  the  king,  and  to  be  with  him  in  those 
"  seasons,  when  that  loose  people  would  either 
"  abstain  from  coming,  or,  if  tbey  were  present, 
"  would  not  have  the  confidence  to  say  or  do 
"  those  things  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
"  to  do  before  the  king.  By  this  means,  he  would 
"  find  frequent  <^iportanities  to  inform  the  king 
*'  of  the  true  state  of  his  affiurs,  and  the  daa^ 
"  he  incurred,  by  not  throughly  understandmg 
"  them,  and  by  being  thotight  to  be  neglu^ent  in 
"  the  duties  of  religion,  and  settling  the  distnc- 
"  tions  in  the  church ;  at  least,  he  would  do  some 
"  good  in  all  these  ptuticulars,  or  keep  the  license 
"  from  spreading  further,  which  in  time  it  would 
"  do,  to  the  robbing  him  of  the  hearts  of  his 
"  people.   That  the  king,  from  the  long  know- 
"  ledge  of  bis  fidelity,  and  the  esteem  he  had 
"  of  his  virtue,  received  any  advertisements  and 
"  animadveruons,  and  even  suffered  repreben- 
"  sions,  from  him,  betterthanfiromanyotherman; 
"  therefore  he  would  be  able  to  do  much  good, 
"  and  to  deserve  more  than  ever  he  had  done 
"  from  the  whole  kingdom.   And  he  did  verily 
"  [believe],  that  this  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
'<  king  himself,  who  knew  he  could  not  enough 
"  [attend  to]  the  many  things,  which,  bong  left 
'*  undone,  must  much  disorder  the  whole  machine 
"  of  his  government,  or,  bdng  ill  done,  would  in 
"  time  dissolve  it ;  and  that  his  majesty  would 
*'  assign  such  a  liberal  allowance  for  this  service, 
'*  that  he  shotdd  find  himself  well  rewarded,  and 
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"  a  great  giuner  br  accepUng  it  and  patting  off 
"  his  office.** 

He  concluded,  ''that  was  the  dadre  and  advice 
'*  of  oil  hifl  friends ;  and  that  the  duke  was  bo 
"  for  (tf  the  same  judgment,  that  he  resolved  to 
"  be  vezT  instant  with  him  upon  it,  and  only 
**  wished  that  he  should  first  break  the  matter  to 
"  him,  that  he  might  not  be  surprised  when  his 
"  royal  hufhness  entered  apon  tbe  discourse." 
And  he  added,  "that  this  pnn*ince  must  inevit- 

ably  at  last  be  committed  to  some  one  man, 
"  who  probably  would  be  without  that  affection 
*'  to  the  king's  person,  that  experience  in  affairs, 
"  and  that  knowledge  of  the  hiwa  and  constitution 
"  of  the  kingdom,  as  all  men  knew  to  b«  in  the 
"  chancellor." 

When  the  marquis  had  ended,  with  the  warmth 
of  friendship  which  was  superior  to  any  tempt- 
ation, and  in  which  no  man  ever  excelled  faun, 
nor  delivered  what  he  had  a  nund  to  aay  more 
clearly,  or  with  a  greater  weight  of  words ;  the 
chancellor  said,  Uiat  he  did  not  much  wonder 
"  that  many  of  his  fiiends,  who  had  not  the  op- 
"  portunity  to  know  him  Muugh,  uid  who  might 
"  {M^pOM  to  themscives  some  benefit  from  his 
*'  unhndted  greatnessj  might  in  truth,  out  of 
"  thnr  parti^ty  to  him,  and  by  theur  not  know- 
"  ing  the  kin^s  nature,  believe,  that  his  wariness 
"  and  int^nty.  and  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
*'  Btitution  of  the  government  and  the  nature  of 
"  the  people,  would  conduct  the  king's  counsels 
"  in  such  a  way,  as  would  lead  best  to  his  power 
"  and  greatness,  and  to  the  good  and  happiness 
"  of  the  nation,  which  would  be  the  only  secure 
"  support  of  his  power  and  authority.  But  that 
"  he,  who  knew  both  the  king  and  nim  so  well, 
'*  that  no  man  Uving  knew  either  of  them  so 
"  well,  should  be  of  tlud  opinion  he  had  expressed, 
"  was  matter  of  admiration  and  surprisal  to  him." 
He  i^ppealed  to  hun,  **  how  ojften  ne  had  heard 
**  him  say  to  the  king  in  France  Germany,  and 
"Flanders,  irtien  they  two  took  sQ  tlu  pafau 
**  they  coidd  to  fix  the  kii^s  mind  to  a  nTdv 
*'  sense  of  his  condition ;  that  he  must  not  think 
"  now  to  recover  his  three  kingdoms  by  the  dead 
*'  title  of  bis  descent  and  right,  which  had  been 
*'  so  notoriously  baffled  and  dishonoured,  but  by 
"  the  reputation  of  his  virtue,  courage,  piety,  and 
'  industry ;  that  all  these  virtues  must  centre  in 
"  himself,  for  that  his  fate  depended  upon  his 
**  person ;  and  that  the  English  nation  would 
"  sooner  submit  to  the  government  of  Cromwell, 
**  than  to  any  other  snlnect  whff  should  be 
**  thought  to  govern  the  king.  That  England 
"  would  not  hear  a  favourite,  nor  any  one  man, 
*'  who  should  out  of  his  ambition  engross  to  him- 
"  self  the  disposal  of  tbe  public  afiairs." 

He  Bud,  **  bevas  more  now  dthe  same  mfaid, 
*'  and  was  confident  that  no  honest  man,  of  a 
**  competent  understanding,  wotdd  undertake  that 
"  province ;  and  that  for  bis  own  part,  if  a  gal- 
"  lows  were  erected,  and  if  he  had  only  the  choice 
"  to  be  hanged  or  to  execute  that  office,  he  would 
"  mther  submit  to  tbe  first  than  the  last.  In  the 
"  one,  he  should  end  his  life  with  the  reputation 
**  of  an  honest  man ;  in  the  other,  he  should  die 
"  with  disgrace  and  in&my,  let  his  innocence  be 
"  what  it  would."  He  put  tbe  marquis  in  mind, 
"  how  far  the  king  was  from  observing  the  rules 

he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  before  he  came 
*'  from  beyond  the  sea»;  and  was  so  totaUy  un- 


"  bent  from  his  business,  and  addicted  to  plea- 
"  snres,  that  the  people  generally  began  to  take 
"  notice  of  it;  that  there  was  little  care  taken  to 

regulate  expenses,  even  when  he  was  absohitely 
"  without  supply ;  that  he  would  on  a  sudden  be 
"  overwhehned  with  sudi  debts,  as  would  dis- 
"  quiet  him,  and  £shononr  his  counsels;"  of 
whidi  the  treasurer  was  so  sensible,  that  he 
WHS  already  weary  of  his  staff,  before  it  had  been 
in  his  hands  three  months.  "That  the  confidence 
"  the  king  had  in  hhn,  besides  the  assurance  he 
'*  had  of  his  integrity  and  industry,  proceeded 
"  more  from  his  aversion  to  be  troubled  with  tbe 
"  intricacies  of  his  affura,  than  from  any  violence 
"  of  affection,  which  was  not  so  fixed  in  his  na- 

ture  as  to  be  like  to  transport  him  to  any  one 
"  person :  and  that  as  he  could  not,  in  so  short  a 
"  time,  be  acquainted  with  many  men,  whom  in 
*'  bis  judgment  he  could  prefer  before  the  chan- 
"  cellor  for  ^e  managery  of  his  business,  who 
"  had  been  so  long  acquainted  with  it ;  so  lu 
"  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  acquainted  with 
"  many,  who  would,  by  finding  fault  with  aU  ^lat 
"was  done,  be  thought  much  wiser  men;  it  bong 
"  one  nunes^s  greatest  inflnnilies,  that  he 
"  was  a^  to  thmk  too  well  of  men  at  the  first  or 
"  second  s^t." 

He  said,  "  whilst  he  kept  the  office  he  had, 
"  (which  could  better  bear  the  envy  of  the  bulk 
"  of  the  afiairs,  than  any  other  qualification  could,) 
"  and  that  it  supportea  hhn  in  tiie  execution  of  it^ 
"  the  king  felt  not  the  burden  of  it ;  because  Uttle 
"  of  the  profit  of  it  proceeded  out  of  bis  own  purse, 
"  and,  if  he  were  dead  to-morrow,  the  place  still 
"  must  be  confmed  npon  another.  Whereas,  if 
"  he  gave  over  that  administration,  and  had  no- 
"  thing  to  rely  upon  for  the  support  of  himself 
"  and  fimiily,  but  an  extraordiwy  pennon  out 
"  of  tbe  exchequer,  under  no  other  title  or  pre- 
"  tence  but  tsS  being  first  minister^  («  title  so 
"  newly  translated  out  of  French  into  Eiwlish, 
**  tiiat  It  was  not  enough  understood  to  be  Bked, 
**  and  every  man  would  detest  it  for  the  burden  it 
"  was  attended  with,)  the  king  hunself,  who  was 
"  not  by  nature  immoderately  inclined  to  g^, 
"  would  be  quickly  weary  of  so  chargeable  an 

officer,  and  be  very  iriUing  to  be  freed  from 
"  the  reproach  of  being  governed  by  any,  (the 
"  very  suspicion  whereot  he  doth  exceedingly 
"  abhor,)  at  tiie  price  and  charge  of  the  man, 
"  who  had  been  rused  by  him  to  that  incon- 
"  venient  height  above  other  men.  That  whilst 
"  he  had  that  seal,  he  could  have  admission  to 
"  his  majesty  as  often  as  he  deured,  because  it 
"  was  more  ease  to  receive  an  account  of  his 
"  business  from  him,  than  to  be  present  at  the 
"  whole  debute  of  it;  and  he  well  knew,  the  chan- 
**  ceDor  had  too  much  busineBS  to  derire  audiences 
"  from  his  majesty  without  necessary  reason.  But 
**  if  tbe  office  were  in  another  hand,  and  he  should 
"  haunt  his  presence  with  the  same  importunUy 
"  as  a  «m  upon  his  pleasures,  and  a  disturber  of 
"  the  jolhties  of  his  meetings ;  his  majesty  would 
"  qmckly  be  nausrated  wiUi  his  company,  which 
"  for  the  present  he  liked  in  some  seasons ;  and 
"  they,  wno  for  the  present  had  submitted  to 
**  some  construnt  by  the  gravity  of  his  couute- 
"  nance,  would  qtuckly  discover  that  their  talents 
"  wore  more  acceptable,  and  by  degrees  make  him 
"  appear  grievous  to  his  majesty,  and  soon  after 
"  ivheulousk  That  all  Jus  hope  was,  that  the 
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king  would  shortly  find  some  lady  fit  to  be  Ms 
**  iinie>  which  all  honest  men  ought  to  perauade 
"  him  to,  and  that  being  married,  he  made  no 
**  doobt  he  would  decline  many  of  thoM  del^^ita 
*•  to  which  he  wu  expcwed,  and  iriuch  ex- 
"  poaed  him  too  moeh ;  and  till  that  time  he 

could  not  think  that  hia  best  Krvanto  could 
**  enjoy  any  pleasant  lives.  That  he  presumed 
"  the  parUament  would,  after  they  had  rused 
"  money  enough  to  disband  the  armies,  and  to 
"payoff the  seamen," (towards both whidi some- 
what was  every  day  done,  and  both  which  amount- 
ed to  an  incredible  and  insupportable  chai^,) 
"  settle  such  a  revenue  upon  toe  crown,  aa  the 
*'  king  naaht  conform  his  expense  to ;  and  that 
**  it  should  not  be  in  any  body's  power  to  make 
"  that  revenue  be  esteemed  by  him  to  be  greater, 
**  than  in  truth  it  would  be.   That  when  these 

two  things  ehonld  be  brought  to  pass,  he  did 
"  hope,  that  the  king  would  take  pleasuws  in 
*'  making  himself  master  of  every  part  of  his 
**  businesSf  and  not  charge  any  one  man  with  a 
*'  greater  share  of  it  than  he  can  disehaige,  or 
"  than  will  agree  with  his  own  dignity  ai^  ho- 
"  nonr.  In  the  mean  time,"  he  oesouffbt  the 
marquis,  "  that  he  would  convert  the  duke  of 
"  York  and  all  other  persons  from  that  opinion, 
"  which  could  not  but  appear  erroneous  to  Irim- 
"  self,  by  the  reasons  he  had  heard ;  and  that  if 
**  he  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  what  luid 
"  been  proposed  to  him,  (and  which  rather  than 
"  he  would  do,  he  would  suffer  a  thousand  deaths, ) 
'*  as  it  would  inevitably  prove  his  own  min  and 
"  destruction,  so  it  would  bring  an  irreparable 
'*  damage  to  the  king."  And  therefore  he  con- 
jured him  "to  invite  the  king  by  his  own  ex- 
"  ample,  and  by  assuming  his  own  share  of  the 
"_woR,"  which  for  some  time  he  had  declined 
ainee  the  rrtom  into  En^^and;  and  by  being 
**  himsdf  constantly  with  his  majesty^  to  whom 
'*  he  was  acceptaUe  at  all  hours,  he  woold  ob- 
"  struct  tbe  operation  of  that  ill  cranpany,  which 
^'  neither  knew  how  to  behave  themselves,  nor 
"  could  reasonably  propose  bo  much  benefit  to 
"  themselves,  as  by  the  propagation  of  their  follies 
"  and  villanies,  and  by  d^rees  induce  his  ma- 
"  jesty  more  proportionably  to  mingle  his  busi- 
"  ness  with  his  pleuures,  which  he  could  not  yet 
"  totally  abandon." 

The  marquis  could  not  deny,  but  that  many  of 
the  reasons  alleged  by  the  chancellor  were  of  that 
waght  as  ought  to  prevail  with  him ;  and  tiiere- 
fore  forbore  ever  after  to  press  him  npcm  tbe 
same  particular.  And  the  duke  of  York  shortly 
undertook  a  conference  with  him  upon  the  same 
argument,  upon  which  the  other  durst  not  en- 
large with  the  same  freedom  as  he  had  done  to 
the  marquis  I  both  because  his  eyes  could  not 
bear  tiie  utMpeet  of  so  many  things  at  once,  as 
Ukflwise  that  he  knew  he  communicated  with 
some  persons,  who,  whatever  thev  pretended,  had 
nothing  like  good  affection  for  Imn  :  so  that  he 
rather  pacified  his  royal  Idghness  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  diverted  him  from  urging  tt,  than  satis- 
fied him  with  his  grounds.  And  others  who 
wished  well  to  him,  and  better  to  tbe  public, 
acquiesced  with  his  peremptory  resolution,  with- 
out believing  tiut  be  resolved  well  mther  for  his 
own  particmar,  or  the  king's  affairs;  and  did 
always  think  that  he  might  have  prevented  his 
own  fate,  if  he  had  at  that  time  submitted  to  tiie 


jn^ment  of  his  best  friends  i  though  himself 
remained  so  positive  to  the  coDlrarv,  that  he  often 
said,  "  tiiat  he  wOuld  not  have  redeemed  himsdf 
"  by  that  expedient ;  and  ^that  he  could  never 
"  have  borne  that  fote  widi  that  tranquillity  of 
"  mmd,  wh^h  God  enabled  him  to  do,  if  he  had 
"  pass^  to  h  through  that  province." 

Whilst  tiu  general  affiurs  of  England,  by  the 
long  debates  in  psrlianiait,  remained  thus  un- 
settled, the  king  was  no  leas  troubled  and  per- 
plexed how  to  compose  his  two  other  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  from  both  which  there 
were  several  peisone  of  the  best  condition  of  either 
kinj^om  sent,  with  the  tender  and  presentation  of 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  expected  hia 
immediate  direction  to  free  them  from  the  dis- 
tractions they  were  in ;  and  by  taking  the  go- 
vernment upon  himself,  into  his  own  bands,  to 
be  freed  fifom  those  extraordinary  commis^ons, 
under  which  they  had  been  both  governed  with  a 
rod  of  iron  by  the  late  powers;  the  shifting  of 
which  from  one  &dion  to  another  had  admmia- 
tered  no  kind  <tf  variety  to  them*  birt  tiiey  had  rfr- 
rnuned  atiU  miderihe  same  foil  ratent  of  tyranny. 

Hie  whole  frame  of  tbe  ancient  government  of 
Scotland  had  been  so  entirely  confounded  by 
Cromwell,  and  new  modelled  oy  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  that  ia,  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms which  tbe  commonwealth  had  estabhahed  ; 
that  he  bad  hardly  left  footsteps  by  which  the  old 
might  be  traced  out  again.  The  power  of  the 
nobility  was  so  totally  suppressed  and  extinguish- 
ed, that  their  persons  found  no  more  respect  or 
distinction  from  the  common  people,  than  the 
acceptation  they  found  from  Cromwell,  and  the 
credit  be  gave  them  by  some  particular  trust, 
drew  to  them.  Thur  beloved  j^bytery  was 
become  a  term  of  reprmch,  and  ndienuHis ;  the 
priie  and  acting  of  tbur  preadien  subdued,  uid 
reduced  to  the  lowest  contoi^it;  and  the  standard 
of  thev  [retigion]  remitted  to  the  sole  order  and 
directim  of  meaac  commander  in  chief.  All  crimi- 
nal cases  (except  where  tbe  general  thought  it  more 
expedient  to  proceed  by  martial  law)  were  tried 
and  punished  before  judges  sent  fr(»n  &iglaad, 
and  by  the  laws  of  England ;  and  matters  of  dvil 
interest  before  itinerant  judges,  who  went  twice  a 
year  in  circuits  through  the  kingdom,  and  deter- 
mined all  matters  of  right  by  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms which  were  observed  in  England.  They  had 
liberty  to  send  a  particular  number,  that  was  bb- 
signed  to  them,  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  vote  there  with  all  liberty;  which 
they  had  done.  And  in  recompense  thereof,  all 
such  monies  were  levied  in  Scotiand,  as  were 
given  by  the  parliament  of  England,  by  which 
sudi  contributKKU  wm  raiaad,  as  were  propcn^ 
tionable  to  the  expense,  whidi  the  army  and 
garrisons  which  subdued  them  put  the  kingdom 
of  England  to.  Nor  was  there  any  other  authority 
to  raise  money  in  Scotland,  but  what  was  derived 
from  the  parliament  or  general  of  Enghmd. 

And  aU  this  prodigious  mutation  and  trans- 
formation had  been  submitted  to  with  the  same 
resignation  and  obedience,  as  if  the  same  had 
been  transmitted  by  an  uniotemipted  successiou 
from  king  Fergus  :  and  it  might  well  be  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  generality  of  the  nation  was  not 
better  contented  with  it,  thm  to  return  into  tbe 
old  road  of  subjection.  But  the  king  wtnild  not 
build  according  to  Cromwell's  models,  and  had 
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many  reasons  to  continue  Scotland  within  its  own 
limits  and  bounds,  and  sole  dependaoce  upon 
himself,  rather  thaii  unite  it  to  England,  with 
BO  manyhaiardB  and  danaers  as  would  ineritably 
have  acoompanied  it,  under  any  gomnment  less 
tyrannical  than  that  of  Cromwell.  And  the  re- 
aetUing  that  kingdom  was  to  be  done  with  much 
len  difficulty,  than  the  other  of  Ireland,  by  reason 
that  ^  who  appeared  concerned  in  it  or  for  it,  as 
a  committee  for  that  kingdom,  were  united  be- 
tween themselw,  and  did.  or  did  pretend  to  de- 
sire the  same  thGigs.  They  all  appeared  under 
the  protection  and  recommendation  of  the  gene- 
ral; and  their  dep^ndance  was  the  more  upon 
him,  because  he  still  commanded  those  garrisons 
and  forces  in  Scotland,  which  kept  them  to  their 
obedience.  And  he  was  the  more  willing  to  give 
them  a  testimony  of  their  affection  to  ue  kmg, 
and  that  without  thar  help  he  could  not  have 
been  able  to  have  marched  into  England  agunst 
Lunbert,  tliat  they  might  B^eak  the  more  con- 
fidently, "  that  they  gave  him  that  asnstance, 
"  because  they  were  well  assured  that  lua  in- 
"  tention  was  to  aerre  the  king:"  whereas  they 
did  indeed  mve  him  only  what  they  could  not 
keep  from  mm,  nor  did  they  know  any  of  his 
intuitions,  or  Mmself  at  that  time  intend  any 
d^ng  fbr  the  king.  But  it  is  very  true,  they 
were  all  dther  men  who  had  merited  best  from 
the  king,  or  had  suffered  most  for  him,  or  at 
least  had  acted  least  against  him,  and  (which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  qualifi- 
cation) they  were  all,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  most 
implacable  enemies  to  the  marqnis  of  Argyle ; 
wbdch  was  the  "shibboleth"  by  which  the  affec- 
tions of  that  whole  nation  were  best  distin- 
guished. 

The  chief  of  the  commisuonm  was  the  loi;d 
Selkirk,  a  younger  son  of  the  marquis  of  Douglass, 
who  had  Iwen  Imown  to  the  king  m  France,  where 
he  had  been  bred  a  Roman  catholic,  which  was 
the  reli«on  of  his  family,  hut  had  returned  into 
Scotland  after  it  had  been  subdued  by  Cromwell; 
and  being  a  very  handsome  young  man,  was 
easily  converted  from  the  religion  of  his  father, 
in  which  he  had  been  bred,  to  that  of  hie  elder 
brother  the  earl  of  Angus,  that  he  {might  marry 
the  daughter  and  hdr  of  James  duke  Hamilton, 
who  from  the  battie  of  Worcester,  where  her 
uncle  duke  Wilham  was  killed,  had  inherited  the 
tide  of  duchess,  with  the  fair  seat  of  Hamilton, 
and  all  the  lands  which  belonged  to  her  fiither. 
And  her  htuband  now,  accormng  to  the  custom 
of  Scotland,  assomed  the  same  tiUe  with  her,  and 
TOpeared  in  the  head  of  the  commuakmerB  under 
the  style  of  duke  Hamilton,  with  the  merit  of 
having  never  disserved  the  king,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  whatsoever  his  wife  could  claim  by 
the  deam  of  )»sr  fiUher,  which  deserved  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  6i  whatever  had  been  done  amiss 
in  his  life. 

The  earl  of  Glencame  was  another  of  the  com- 
misnoners,  a  man  very  well  bom  and  bred,  and 
of  very  good  parts.  As  he  had  rendered  himself 
acceptable  to  the  king,  during  his  being  in 
Scotland,  by  his  very  good  behaviour  towards 
him,  BO  even  afiter  that  fatal  blow  at  Worcester 
he  did  not  dissemble  his  affection  to  his  majestv ; 
but  withdrawing  himself  into  the  Ht^hunae, 
ditrinff  the  time  that  Cromwell  remauied  m  Scot- 
land, lie  sent  over  an  ezpreaB  to  aasnre  the  king 


of  hiB  fidelity,  and  that  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  serve  htm.  And  when  upon  his 
desire  Middleton  was  desumed  to  command  there, 
he  first  retired  into  the  HighlandB,  and  drew  a 
body  of  men  together  to  recuve  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  honour,  and  good  prindpke  as  well  with 
reference  to  the  ehnnm  aa.to  the  state,  which  few 
otitun,  even  of  those  which  now  appeared  most 
devoted  to  the  king,  avowed  to  be;  for  the  pres- 
bytery was  yet  their  iAxA.  From  the  time  that 
he  haid  recaved  a  protection  and  safeguard  from 
general  Monk,  after  there  was  little  hope  of  doing 
good  by  force,  he  lived  quietiy  at  his  house,  and 
was  more  favoured  by  the  general  than  any  of 
those  who  spoke  most  loudly  against  the  kmg, 
and  was  most  trusted  by  him  when  he  was  at 
Berwick  upon  his  march  into  England ;  and  was 
now  presented  by  him  to  tfae  king,  as  a  man 
worthy  of  his  tnut  in  an  eminent  post  of  that 
kingdom. 

With  these  time  were  others  of  less  name,  but 
of  good  aSMtion*  and  abiHtiu,  who  eame  toge- 
ther from  Scotiand  as  cmnmiaflionerB ;  but  tney 
found  others  in  London  m  well  qualified  to  do 
thdr  country  service,  and  whose  names  were 
wiwly  iiwerted  in  th«r  commission  by  those  who 
assumed  the  audiority  to  send  the  other.  The 
earl  of  Lautherdale,  who  had  been  very  eminent 
in  contriving  and  carr3dng  on  the  king's  service, 
when  his  majesty  was  crowned  in  Scotland,  and 
th«eby  had  wrought  himself  into  a  very  particu- 
lar esteem  with  the  king,  had  marched  with  him 
into  England,  and  behaved  himself  well  at  Wor- 
cester, where  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  had,  besides 
that  merit,  the  suffering  an  imprisonment  from 
that  very  time  with  some  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme rigour,  being  a  man  agaiiut  whom  Crom- 
well had  always  professed  a  more  than  ordiiuay 
animooty.    And  though  the  Bcene  of  his  im- 
prisfHunuit  had  been  ^tered,  accor^ng  to  die 
altnation  of  the  govenimenta  which  succeeded, 
yet  he  never  found  MmBelf  in  complete  liberty 
till  the  king  was  jKodumed  by  the  parliament 
and  lAneik  Iw  tboi^ht  it  not  necesBary  to  teptk 
into  Scotland  for  authority  or  recommendation ; 
but  sending  his  advice  thither  to  his  friends,  he 
made  haste  to  transport  himself  with  the  par- 
liament commissioners  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  very  well  received  by  the  king,  and  left  no- 
ttung  undone  on  his  part  that  might  cultivate 
those  old  incUnations,  being  a  m,an  of  as  much 
address  and  insinuation,  in  which  that  nation 
excels,  as  was  then  amongst  them.   He  applied 
iunwdf  to  those  who  were  most  trusted  by  tfae 
king  with  a  marveUons  importunity,  and  Mpe- 
ciaUv  to  die  chancellor,  with  wlKnn,  as  often 
as  uiey  had  ever  been  together,  he  had  a  per- 
petual war.   He  now  magnified  his  constancy 
with  loud  elofpums,  as  well  to  his  &ce  as  behina 
his  hack;  remembored  "many  sharp  expressions 
"  formerly  used  by  the  chancdlor,  which  he  con- 
"  fessed  had  then  made  him  mad,  though  upmi 
"  recollection  afterwards  ho  had  found  them  to 
"  be  very  reasonable."    He  was  very  polite  in 
all  his  discourses ;  called  himself  and  his  natimi, 
"  a  thousand  traitors  and  rebels ;"  and  in  hia 
discourses  firequentiy  said,  "  when  I  was  a 
"  traitor,"  or  "when  I  was  in  rebellion;"  and 
seemed  not  equally  ddighted  with  any  argtunent, 
as  when  he  scornfully  spake  c/l  the  covenant, 
upon  which  he  brake  a  hundred  jests,   in  sum. 
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an  hia  discourses  vere  luch  as  pleased  all  the 
company,  who  commonly  believed  all  he  said, 
and  concurred  with  him.  He  renewed  his  old 
acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  MiddletOD,  by 
all  the  protestationa  of  friendship ;  assured  him 

of  the  unanimotta  dnire  of  Scotland  to  be  under 
M  Yaa  command  and  declared  to  the  king,  "  that 
"  he  could  not  send  any  man  into  ScoUand,  who 
"  would  be  able  to  do  him  bo  much  lervice  in 

the  place  of  commissioner  as  Middleton;  and 

that  it  was  in  his  majesty's  power  to  unite  that 
"  whole  kingdom  to  hia  service  as  one  man." 
All  which  pleased  the  king  well :  so  that,  by  the 
time  that  the  commissioner  appeared  at  London, 
upon  some  old  promise  in  Scotland,  or  new  incli- 
nation upon  his  long  sufferings,  which  he  naagni- 
lied  enougb,  the  king  gave  him  the  signet,  and 
declared  him  to  be  secretary  of  state  of  mat  king- 
dom ;  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that  Mid- 
dleton should  he  his  commissioner;  the  earl  of 
Glencame  his  chancellor;  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who 
was  likewise  one  oi  the  commisnoners,  and  bis 
person  veiy  agreeaUe  to  the  king,  prendent  of 
the  council;  and  confenedaU  other  iiuMor  offices 
umm  men  mofH  notable  for  thdr  afibction  to  the 
old  government  of  church  and  state. 

And  the  first  proposition  that  the  commissioners 
made  after  their  meeting  together,  and  before  they 
entered  upon  debate  of  the  public,  was,  "that  his 
**  majesty  would  add  to  the  council  of  Scotland, 
"  which  should  reside  near  hia  person,  the  chan- 
"  cellor  and  treasurer  of  England,  the  general, 
"  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  secretary  Nicholas, 
"  who  should  be  always  present  when  any  thing 
"  should  be  debated  and  resolved  concerning  that 
"  kingdom :"  which  desire,  so  diflFercnt  from  any 
that  had  been  in  times  past,  persiiaded  the  king 
that  their  intentions  were  very  sincere.  What- 
ever appearance  there  was  of  unity  amongst  them, 
ibr  there  was  nothing  like  contradiction,  there 
was  a  general  dislike  by  them  aU  of  the  power 
Lautb^dale  had  with  the  king,  who  th^  knew 
pressed  many  things  without  commnnication  with 
them,  as  he  nad  prevailed  that  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford Lindsey  should  continue  in  the  office  he  for- 
merly had  of  being  high  treasurer  of  that  king- 
dom, though  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  incorri- 
gible in  his  zeid  for  the  presbytery,  and  all  the 
madness  of  kirk,  and  not  firm  to  other  principles 
upon  which  the  authority  of  the  crown  must  be 
established ;  so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as 
consult  in  his  presence  of  many  particulars  of  the 
highest  moment  and  importance  to  the  public 
seUlement.  Yet  his  having  behaved  himself  well 
towards  the  king,  whilst  be  was  in  that  kingdom, 
and  his  having  undergone  great  persecution  under 
Cromwell,  and  professing  now  all  (A^ence  to 
hie  majesty,  prevailed  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
placed t^on  lus  majesty's  first  entrance  upon 
me  gnveniment,  but  that  a  new  oceadon  shotdd 
be  attended  to,  which  was  in  view,  and  when 
the  king  resolved,  without  communicating  his 
purpose  to  Lantherdale,  to  confer  that  office  upon 
Miadleton,  when  he  should  have  proceeded  the 
first  stage  in  his  commission ;  and  of  this  his 
resolutkm  he  was  graciotuly  pleased  to  inform 
him. 

The  marquis  of  Ai^le,  (without  mentioning 
of  whom  there  can  hardly  be  any  mention  of 
Scotland,)  though  he  was  not  of  this  fraternity, 
yet  tiiov^ht  he  could  tell  as  fur  a  story  for 


himself  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  contribute  as 
much  to  the  lang's  absolute  power  in  Scotland. 
And  therefore  he  had  no  sooner  unquestionable 
notice  of  the  king's  being  in  London,  but  he 
made  haste  thither  with  as  much  confidence  as 
the  rest.  But  the  commiesioners,  who  were  be- 
fore him,  wrought  so  far  mth  the  king,  that  in 
the  very  minute  of  hia  arrival  he  was  arrested  by 
a  warrant  under  the  king's  hand,  and  catried  to 
the  Tower,  upon  a  eha^  of  hi^h  treason. 
He  was  a  man  fike  Drances  m  Virgil, 
Largui  opum,  et  lingua  mdlnr,  ml  frigida  hello 
I>extem,  consiliia  habitus  non  ftitilis  auctor, 
Seditione  potens. 
Without  doubt  he  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
cunning,  well  bred;  and  though,  by  the  ill- 
placing  of  his  eyes,  he  did  not  appear  with  any 
great  advantage  at  first  sight,  y^t  ne  reconciled 
even  those  who  had  aversion  to  him  very  strangely 
by  a  litde  conversation :  insomuch  as  after  so 
many  repeated  indignities  (to  say  no  worse)  which 
he  had  put  upon  the  late  king,  and  when  he  had 
continued  the  same  afi&onta  to  the  present  Idng, 
by  hindering  the  Scots  from  mviting  him,  and  aa 
long  as  was  poaBible  kept  him  from  bong  received 
by  them ;  when  there  was  no  remedy,  and  that  he 
was  actually  landed,  no  man  paid  mm  so  much 
reverence  and  outward  respect,  and  gave  so  good 
an  example  to  all  others,  with  what  veneration 
their  king  ought  to  be  treated,  as  the  marc^ula  of 
Argyle  did,  and  in  a  very  short  time  made  himself 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  him.  His  wit  was 
pregnant,  and  his  humour  gay  and  pleasant,  ex- 
cept when  be  liked  not  the  company  or  the  argu- 
ment. And  though  he  never  consented  to  any 
one  thing  of  moment,  which  the  kin^  asked  of 
him  ;  and  even  in  those  seasons  in  which  he  was 
used  with  most  rudeness  by  the  deny,  and  with 
some  barbarity  by  his  son  the  lonl  Lorne,  whom 
he  had  made  cantun  of  hie  majesty's  Koard,  to 
guard  him  from  nia  friends,  and  from  aU  who  he 
daired  should  have  access  to  him,  the  marqoia 
still  had  that  address,  that  he  persuaded  him  all 
was  for  the  brat.  When  the  other  faction  pre- 
vailed, in  which  there  were  likemse  crafty  mana- 
gers, and  that  his  counsels  were  commonly  re- 
jected, he  carried  himself  so,  that  they  who  hated 
him  most  were  willing  to  compound  with  him, 
and  that  his  majesty  should  not  withdraw  his 
countenance  from  him.  But  he  continued  in  all 
hia  charges,  and  had  a  very  great  party  in  that 
parliament  that  was  most  devoted  to  serve  the 
king ;  so  that  his  majesty  was  often  put  to  desire 
his  help  to  compass  wl^t  he  desired.  He  did 
heartily  oppose  the  king's  marching  with  his  army 
into  England ;  the  ill  success  whereof  made  many 
men  believe  afterwards,  that  he  had  more  reasons 
for  the  comisela  he  gave,  than  they  had  who  were 
of  another  opinion.  And  the  king  was  so  far  from 
thinUng  him  his  enemy,  that  when  it  was  pri- 
\iitely  proposed  to  him  by  those  he  trusted  most, 
that  he  might  be  secured  from  doing  hurt  when 
the  king  was  marched  into  England,  since  he  was 
so  mnch  against  it;  his  majesty  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  it,  but  parted  with  him  very 
graciously,  as  with  one  he  expected  good  service 
from.  All  which  the  commissioners  well  remem- 
bered, and  were  very  unwilling  that  he  should  be 
again  admitted  into  nis  presence,  to  make  his  own 
excuses  for  any  thing  he  could  be  chained  with. 
And  his  behaviour  afterwards,  and  the  good  cor- 
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respondence  be  had  kept  with  Cromwell,  but 
especially  some  confident  arerments  of  some  par- 
ticular words  or  actions  wbicb  related  to  the 
murder  of  his  father,  prev^led  with  his  majesty 
not  to  eiieak  with  him ;  which  he  laboured  by 
many  addresaeB,  in  petitions  to  the  king,  and  let- 
ters to  some  of  those  who  were  tmsted  fay  him, 
which  were  often  presented  by  his  wife  and  lus 
son,  and  in  which  he  only  denred  "  to  speak  mth 
"  the  king  or  with  some  of  those  lords,  pnrtend- 
ing,  that  he  should  inform  and  communicate 
**  somewhat  that  would  highly  conceni  his  majes- 
"  ty's  service."  But  the  king  not  Toucbeafinffto 
admit  him  to  his  presence,  the  English  lords  had 
no  mind  to  have  any  conference  with  a  man  who 
had  so  dark  a  character,  or  to  meddle  in  an  afiair 
that  must  be  examined  and  judged  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland  :  and  so  it  was  resolved,  that  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle  should  be  sent  by  sea  into  Scot- 
land, to  be  tried  before  the  parliament  there  when 
the  commissioner  should  arrive,  who  was  de- 
spatched thither  with  the  rest  of  the  ktrds,  as 
soon  as  the  seaUand  other  badges  of  thdr  several 
offices  could  be  prejMred.  And  what  afkerwards 
became  of  the  marquis  is  known  to  all  men ;  ash 
grew  quickly  to  appear,  that  what  tnttemess  so- 
ever Uie  earl  of  Lautherdale  had  expressed  towards 
hbn  in  his  general  disconrses,  he  had  in  truth  a 
great  mind  to  have  preserved  him,  and  so  kept 
snch  a  {ullar  of  presb^ery  against  a  good  occasion; 
which  was  not  then  suspected  by  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners. 

The  lords  of  the  £nghsh  council,  who  were  ap-- 
pointed  to  sit  with  the  Scots,  met  with  them  to 
consult  upon  the  inatructioDa  which  were  to  be 
f^ven  to  the  king's  commissioner,  who  was  now 
created  earl  of  Middleton.  The  Scots  seemed  all 
resolute  and  impatient  to  vindicate  their  country 
from  the  infamy  oi  delivering  up  the  last  king, 
(for  all  things  rekdngto  die  ranner  rebellina  had 
heen  pnt  in  oblivion  by  his  lats  majesty's  act  of 
indemnity,  at  bis  last  bong  in  Scotland,)  and 
strictly  to  examine  who  of  that  nati(m  had  contri- 
buted to  his  murder,  of  which  they  were  confi- 
dent Argyle  would  be  foui\d  very  guilty.  Mid- 
dleton was  very  earnest,  "  that  he  might,  for  the 
"  humiliation  of  the  preachers,  and  to  prevent  any 
**  unruly  proceeding  of  theirs  in  their  assembly, 

begin  with  rescinding  the  act  of  the  covenant, 

and  all  other  acts  which  had  invaded  the  king's 
"  power  ecclesiastical,  and  then  proceed  to  tne 
'*  erecting  of  bishops  in  that  kingdom,  according 
"  to  the  ancient  institution and  with  him  Glen- 
came,  Rothes,  and  all  the  rest  (Lautherdale  only 
exmpted)  concurred;  and  averred,  "that  it  would 
"  be  very  eauly  brought  to  pass,  because  the 
**  tyrannical  proceedings  of  ma  assemblies  and 
"  theb  several  presbyteries  had  ho  fiir  incensed  per- 

sons  of  all  aegrees,  that  not  only  the  nobility, 
"  gentry,  and  common  people,  would  be  glad  to 
"  be  freed  from  them,  but  that  the  most  learned 
"  and  best  part  of  the  ministers  desired  the  same, 
"  and  to  be  subject  again  to  the  bishops ;  and  that 
"  there  would  be  enough  found  of  the  Scots 
■"  clergy,  very  worthy  and  very  willing  to  supply 
"  those  charges." 

JUtutberdale,  with  a  passion  superior  to  the  rest, 
inveigbed  against  the  covenant ;  called  it  "  a 
**  wicked,  traitorous  combination  of  rebels  against 
"  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  expressly  against  the 
"  laws  of  their  own  country ;  protested  his  own 


"  hearty  repentance  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in 
**  the  promotion  thereof,  and  that  he  was  confi- 
"  dent  that  God,  who  was  witness  of  his  lepent- 
"  ance,  had  forgiven  him  that  foul  sin :  that  no 
"  man  there  had  a  greater  reverence  for  the  go- 
"  vemment  by  bish^s  than  he  himself  had ;  and 
*'tlut  bewas  most  con6dait,that1ihe  Idngdcnnof 
"  Scotland  could  never  be  happy  in  itself,  nor 
"  ever  be  rednced  to  a  perfect  submission  and 
"  obedience  to  the  king,  till  the  episcojpal  govem- 
,    ment  was  again  established  there.  The  scruple 
"  that  only  remained  with  him,  and  which  made 
"  him  differ  with  his  brethren,  was,  of  the 
*'  manner  how  it  should  be  attempted,  and  of  the 
"  time  when  it  should  be  endeavoured  to  be 
I  "  brought  to  pass."    And  then  with  his  usual 
,  warmth,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  warm, 
'  (for  at  other  times  he  could  be  as  calm  aa  any 
man,  though  not  so  naturally,)  he  desired,  "  that 
"  the  commissioner  might  have  no  instruction  for 
;  "  the  present  to  make  any  approach  towards 
I  "  either;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  might  be  re- 
,  "  strained  from  it  by  his  majesty's  special  direc- 
**  tion :  for  Uiough  his  own  pnidence,  upon  the 
,  "  observation  be  should  quickly  make  when  he 
I  "  came  thitiier,  would  restrain  him  from  doing 
"  any  thing  which  might  be  inconvenient  to  hu 
"  majesty's  service;  yet  without  that  he  would 
"  hardly  be  able  to  restrain  others,  who  for  want 
"  of  understanding,  or  out  of  ill-will  to  particular 
"  men,  might  be  too  forward  to  set  such  a  design 
'*  on  foot.'^ 

He  desired,  "  that  in  the  first  session  of  parlia- 
"  ment  no  further  attempt  might  be  made,  than 
"  in  pursuance  of  what  had  been  first  mentioned, 
"  the  vindicating  their  country  from  all  things 
"  which  rehited  to  the  murder  of  the  late  king, 
"  which  would  comprehend  the  delivery  up  of  hut 
"  person,  Uie  assertmg  the  king's  royal  power,  by 
*'  which  all  fiitnre  att«npts  towards  rebelHon 
"  would  be  prevented,  and  the  trial  of  the  marquis 
*'  of  Argyle;  all  which  would  take  ap  man  time 
"  than  parliamente  in  that  kingdom,  till  Ae  late 
"  ill  times,  had  used  to  continue  together.  That 
"  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  session,  in  which 
"  a  good  judgment  might  be  made  of  the  temper 
"  of  tbat  kingdom,  and  the  comroissioner*B  pm- 
"  dence  might  have  an  infiuence  upon  many 
"  leading  men  to  change  their  present  temper, 
"  such  ftirther  advance  might  be  made  for  the  re- 
"  formation  of  the  kirk  as  his  majesty  should 
"  judge  best ;  and  then  he  made  no  doubt,  but 
"  all  would  by  degrees  be  compassed  in  that  par- 
"  ticular  which  could  be  desired,  and  which  was 
"  the  more  resolutely  to  be  desired,  because  he 
"  still  confessed  that  the  king  could  not  be  secure, 
"  nor  the  kingdom  happy*  tall  the  efnsoimal  go- 
"  vemment  ctnild  be  restored.  Bnt  he  undertook 
"  to  know  so  well  the  nature  of  that  people," 
(though  he  lud  not  been  in  that  kingdom  since  Ids 
majesty  1^  it,)  "  that  if  it  were  undertaken  pre^ 
"  senay,or  without  due  circumstances  in  preparing 
"  more  men  than  could  in  a  short  time  be  done, 
"  it  would  not  only  miscarry,  but  with  it  his 
"  majesty  be  disappointed  of  many  of  the  other 
"  particulars,  which  be  would  (rtherwise  be  sure 
"  to  obtain." 

He  named  many  of  the  nobility  and  leading 
men,  who  he  said  "  were  stUl  so  in&tuated  with 
"  the  covenant,  that  they  would  with  equal  [mtience 
"  bear  of  the  r^^tion  of  the  four  fivangehsts* 
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**  who  yet,  by  conversatioii,  and  otber  infbnnation, 
"  and  uijdkation,  might  in  tima  be  wivaght 
**  upcBi.'*  He  freqnently  a^peded  to  the  king's 
own  roemory  and  obMrvatum,  whm  he  was  in 
that  Idof^m,  "  how  saperatitknu  th^  who  were 
**  moat  devoted  to  do  him  service,  and  were  at 
"  his  disposal  in  all  thinss,  were  towards  the 
"  covenant :  that  all  they  chd  for  him,  which  was 
*'  all  that  he  desired  them  to  do,  was  looked  upon 
"  as  the  ^ects  of  those  obligations  which  the 
"  covenant  had  lud  upon  them."  He  appealed 
to  the  general,     who,^'  he  said,  "knew  Scotland 

better  than  any  one  man  of  that  nation  could 
**  pretend  to  do,)  whether  he  Uiought  this  a  pro- 

per  aeason  to  attempt  so  great  a  change  in  that 
"  kingdom,  before  other  more  pressing  acts  were 
**  compassed ;  and  wh^her  he  did  not  know,  that 
"  the  very  messing  the  obUgations  in  the  covenant 
'*  latdy  in  En^^d  had  not  contributed  very  much 

to  the  restoration  of  the  kii^.  which  the  London 
"  ministers  confidently  urgefTat  present  m  an  ar- 
*'  gument  for  his  indu^fence  towards  tiiem.  And,'* 
he  said,  though  he  well  knew  tiiat  his  majesty 
'*  was  Adly  resolved  to  maintain  the  government  of 
"  the  church  of  Inland  in  its  full  lustre,  (whidi 
"  he  thanked  God  for,  being  in  his  ju(^^ent  the 
"  best  government  ecdesiastical  in  the  world,)  yet 
"  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  the  lung's  pru- 
*'  dence  had  yet  forborne  to  make  any  new  tashops, 
"  and  had  upon  the  matter  suspended  the  £nglish 
"  Liturgy  by  not  enjoining  it,  out  of  indulgence 
«  to  dissenters,  and  to  allow  them  time  to  consi- 
**  der,  and  to  be  well  informed  and  instructed  in 
*'  those  forms,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
"  rejected  or  diecontiuued,  that  the  people  In  ge- 

neral  «nd  many  mmisters  had  never  seen  or 
"  heard  it  used:  so  that  the  presbytaians  here 
**  remauied  BtiU  in  hope  of  his  mqeaty*a  favour 
"  and  condesoraiBum,  that  th^  shonla  be  per- 
*'  mitted  to  continue  their  own  forms,  or  no  forma, 
"  in  their  devotions  and  pubUc  worship  of  God. 
' '  In  consideration  of  all  wUdi,  he  thotight  it  ve^ 

incongruous,  and  somewhat  against  his  majesty^s 
"  dignity,  suddenly  and  with  precipitation  to  begin 
"  and  attempt  such  an  alteration  in  Scotland, 
"  against  a  government  that  had  more  antiquity 

there,  and  was  more  ffenerally  submitted  to  and 
"  accepted,  than  it  had  been  m  England,  before 
"  he  himself  had  declared  his  own  judgment 
*'*  against  it  in  this  kingdom ;  which  he  presumed 

he  would  shortly  do,  and  which  would  be  the 
"  best  introduction  to  tiie  same  in  Scotland,  where 
"  all  the  king's  actions  and  determioaticma  woiild 
**  be  looked  vpon  wiUi  the  highest  vmer^on." 

He  concluded,  "  that  if  the  other  more  rtgat- 
**  ons  coarse  should  be  resolved  upon,  the  nwr- 
**  quis  of  Argyle  would  be  very  ^ad  ttf  it ;  for 
**  though  he  was  generally  odious  to  all  degrees 

of  men,  yet  he  waa  not  so  much  hated  as 
*'  the  covenant  was  beloved  and  m)Tahipped : 
"  and  that  when  they  should  discern  that  they 
"  must  be  deprived  of  that,  they  would  rather 
"  desire  to  preserve  both.  And  therefore,"  he 
said,  "  his  advice  still  was,  that  he  should  be  first 
"  out  of  the  way,  who  was  looked  upon  as  die 
*'  upholder  of  the  covenant  and  the  chief  piUar  of 
"  the  kirk,  before  any  visible  attempt  should  be 
"  made  against  the  other,  which  would  assuredly 
**  be  done  by  degrees." 

Many  paiticulaTi  m  this  ^scoarse  confidently 
viged,  and  mth  more  advantage  of  dk>cution  than 
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the  fotness  of  his  tongue,  that  ever  filled  his  mouth, 
usually  waa  attended  with,  seemed  reasouable  to 
many,  and  worthy  to  be  answered ;  and  hia  fre- 

Snent  appeals  to  the  long,  in  whidi  there  were 
Lwi^  aome  ridicnloaa  instances  of  the  oae  made 
of  die  covoiant,  ^rithrdaance  to  the  pomrof  the 
preachers  in  the  domestic  aMxsof  otMrmen^aiid 
the  like,  (which,  though  it  made  it  the  more 
odious,  waa  still  an  argument  of  the  renmoa 
that  was  generally  paid  to  it,  all  wfaidi  instances 
were  well  remenffiered  by  tlw  king,  who  common- 
ly added  others  of  the  same  standard  from  his 
own  memory,)  made  his  majerty  in  suspense,  or 
rather  inclined  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
that  concerned  the  kirk,  till  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  when  Lautherdale  himself  confessed 
it  might  be  securely  effected.  To  this  the  general 
seemed  to  incline,  not  a  Uttie  moved  by  what  had 
been  siud  of  Argyle,  to  whom  he  was  no  frimd, 
but  much  more  by  the  disadvantage  which  might 
arise,  by  a  precipitate  proceeding  m  Scotland,  to 
the  presbytorian  party  here,  and  especially  to  dw 
preaehera,  to  whom  lie  wished  well  for  hia  wife's 
sake,  or  radier  for  hia  own  peace  with  hia  wift, 
who  was  deeply  engaged  to  tnat  people  for  their 
seasonable  determination  of  some  nice  cases  of 
conscience,  whereby  he  had  been  induced  to  re- 
pair a  trespass  he  had  onnmitted,  by  mair^ng 
her;  which  waa  an  obligation  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Middleton,  and  most  of  the  Scots  lords,  were 
highly  offended  by  the  presumption  of  Iduther- 
due,  m  undMiaking  to  Imow  the  sfnrit  and  dispo- 
sition of  a  kingdom  which  he  had  not  seen  in  ten 
vears ;  and  easily  discerned  that  his  affected  rail- 
lery and  Tailing  agunat  the  covenant,  and  lus 
magnifyii^  epacoj^  govenunent,  were  but  var> 
nish  to  cover  the  rottenness  of  his  intentions,  till 
he  ought  more  secwely  a^  efficadousLy  manifeak 
his  adfeetion  to  the  one,  and  hie  malignity  to  the 
other.  Hiey  contradicted  positively  all  that  he 
had  said  of  toe  tempv  and  affections  of  Scotland, 
and  named  many  of  those  lords,  who  had  been 
mentioned  by  him  as  the  meet  aealous  asserton 
of  the  covenant, "  who,"  they  undertook, "  should, 
"  upon  the  first  opportunity,  declare  thur  abtnui- 
"  nation  of  it  to  the  world ;  whereof  they  knew 
"  there  were  some  who  had  written  agunst  it,  and 
"  were  resolved  to  publish  it  as  soon  as  they 
"  might  do  it  with  safety."  lliey  advised  hu 
majesty,  "  that  he  would  not  choose  to  do  his 
"  business  by  halves,  when  he  might  with  more 
"  security  do  it  all  Uwether,  and  the  dividing  it 
"  would  make  both  uie  more  difficult.  How- 
'*  ever,"  thc^r  beaou^  him,  "  to  put  no  such  re- 
"  strait,  as  had  beat  so  ntnch  pressed,  upon  lus 
"  commiaaimer,  that  thoa^  be  ahould  find  the 
"  parliament  moat  inclinecTto  do  that  now,  ^riueh 
"  every  body  confessed  necessary  to  be  done  at 
"  some  time,  he  should  not  accept  thor  good-wiU, 
"  but  hinder  them  from  pursuing  it,  aa  very  un- 
"  ffrateful  to  the  king ;  which,"  they  said,  "  wwld 
**  be  a  greater  countenance  to,  and  confirmation 
"  of,  the  covenant,  than  it  had  ever  yet  received, 
"  and  a  greater  wound  to  efuscopacy.  And  that 
indeed  was  consented  to  by  all.  And  thereupon 
the  king  resolved  to  put  n<riihing  like  restraint 
upon  his  commissioner  from  emcting  that  he 
wished  might  be  done  to-morrow  if  it  cou^  be, 
but  to  leave  it  entirely  to  his  prudence  to  jud^  of 
the  conjuncture,  widi  caution  "  not  to  pennit  il  to 
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"  be  attempted,  if  he  saw  it  would  be  attended 
**  vith  any  ill  coDsequence  or  hazard  to  his  scr- 
**  vice."  And  ao  the  comnuBaoDO',  with  the  other 
offican  for  Scodand*  wm  disnuBied  to  their  full 
ocmtent;  and  dmewith  the  king  waa  at  preaent 
eMed,  bjr  having  smwated  me  very  important 
aflbir  from  the  crowd  of  the  rest,  which  remained 
to  perplex  him. 

That  in  Ireland  waa  much  nuwe  intiicate,  and 
the  intricacy  in  many  reepecto  ao  involved,  that 
nobody  had  a  mind  to  meddle  with  it.  The  chan- 
cellor had  made  it  his  hnrable  suit  to  the  king, 
"  that  no  part  of  it  might  ever  be  referred  to 
"  him and  the  doke  «f  Ormond  {who  was 
most  concerned  in  his  own  interest  that  all  men's 
interests  in  that  kingdom  might  be  adjusted,  that 
he  might  enjoy  his,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  rest)  could  not  see  an^  light  in  so  much 
daTlmeaa,  tlut  might  lead  him  to  any  b^inning. 
The  Idn^i  interest  had  been  m  totally  extin- 
ffoiahed  m  that  kii^dom  for  many  years  past, 
that  there  was  no  person  of  any  consideration 
there,  who  pretended  to  wiah  that  it  were  revived. 
At  Cromwell's  dnth,  and  at  die  d^sitioa  of 
Kchard,  his  younger  son  Huiy  was  invested  in 
the  full  authority,  hy  being  Hestenant  (tf  Ireluid. 
The  two  presidents  of  the  two  provinces,  were 
the  lord  Brc^hill  in  that  of  Munster,  and  sir 
Charles  Coote  in  that  of  Connanght}  both 
equally  depending  upon  the  tieutenant :  and  they 
more  depended  upon  him  and  courted  his  pro- 
tection,  by  thdr  not  loving  one  another,  and 
being  of  several  complenons  and  constitutions, 
nnd  both  of  a  long  aversion  to  the  king  by  mul- 
tiplications of  guilt.  When  Richard  was  thrown 
ouL  the  Bopreme  power  of  the  inihtia  was  rested 
in  Ludlow,  and  all  the  avil  jorisdictian  in  per- 
■aons  who  had  been  judgea  of  the  kinv,  and  pos- 
sessed ample  fiHTtonea,  which  they  coiua  no  longer 
hold  than  thdr  authority  should  be  maintaii^. 
But  the  two  presidents  remained  in  their  several 
provinces  with  their  full  power,  otiier  becwise 
they  had  not  deserved  to  be  suspected,  or  because 
they  could  not  easily  be  removra,  bdng  still  sub- 
ject to  the  commisHioners  at  Dublin.  The  next 
change  of  government  removed  Ludlow  and  the 
rest  of  that  deq)enite  crew,  and  commkted  the 
government  to  others  of  more  moderate  ^inci- 
ples,  yet  far  enough  from  wishing  well  to  the 
king.  In  those  revolutions  sir  CharlM  Coote 
took  an  opportunity  to  send  an  express  to  the 
kjiw,  who  was  then  at  Brussels,  witn  the  tender 
of  us  obedience,  with  great  caotiiHW  as  to  the 
time  ol  appearing ;  only  desired  to  have  such 
"  commissions  in  his  hands  as  might  be  applied 
"  to  his  majesty's  aernce  in  a  proper  Gonjunc- 
"ture;"  which  were  sent  to  tarn,  and  never 
made  use  of  by  him.  He  expressed  great  jea^ 
lousy  of  Broglull,  and  an  unwilUngDess  that  he 
should  know  of  his  eugagement.  And  the  alter- 
ations succeeded  so  fut  one  upon  another,  that 
they  both  chose  rather  to  depend  upon  general 
Monk  than  upon  the  king,  unagining,  as  they 
«(ud  afterwards.  "  that  he  intended  noting  but 
"  the  king's  restoration,  and  best  knew  how  to 
*'  effect  iL"  And  by  some  private  letter,  for 
there  was  no  order  sent,  to  Coote  and  some  other 
officers  there,  *'that  they  would  adhere  to  his 
"  army  for  the  lernce  of  the  parliament  against 
"  Lambert"  Cooto  found  aaustance  to  aeiceupon 
the  caitle  of  Dublin,  and  the  penoni  of  tluwe 


who  were  in  authority,  wb}  were  immsoned  by 
them,  and  the  government  settled  in  that  manner 
aa  they  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  presby- 
terian  hnmonr,  until  the  genml  waa  dedared 
heutenant  Irdand,  who  wen  sent  connmssion- 
ers  to  tiie  same  parsons,  who,  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  proclaimed,  sent  thor  commissioners  to  the 
king,  who  were  called  commissioners  from  the 
state,  and  brought  a  present  of  money  to  the  king 
from  the  same,  with  all  professions  of  duty  which 
could  be  expected  from  the  best  subjects. 

These  were  the  lord  Broghill,  sir  Audly  Mer- 
vin,  sir  John  Clotworthy,  and  several  other  persons 
of  quality,  much  the  greater  number  whraeof  bad 
been  always  notorious  for  the  disservice  they  had 
done  the  king;  but  upon  the  advantage  of  having 
been  discountenanced,  and  suffered  long  imprison- 
ment and  othn:  damages,  under  Cromwell,  they 
called  themselves  the  kin^a  party,  and  brought 
expectations  with  them  to  be  looked  npon  and 
treated  aa  such.  Amongat  tiiemwaa  a  brother, 
and  other  friend^  made  ebcdceof  and  more  imme- 
diately trusted  by  air  Charles  Coote,  who  remained 
in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  pnrided  in  that  coun- 
cil that  supplied  the  government,  and  waa  thouf^ 
to  have  the  best  interest  in  the  aimy  as  well  as  in 
his  own  province.  "  And  these  men,"  he  said, 
"  had  been  privy  to  the  service  he  meant  to  have 
"  done  the  king,  and  ero&eteA  the  performance  of 
"  several  promises  be  had  then  made  them  by 
"  virtue  oi  some  authority  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
'*  assure  those,  who  should  join  with  him  to  do 
"  his  majesty's  service."  All  these  oommissionerB 
from  tfae  state  had  instmctiona,  to  which  they 
were  to  conform  in  desiring  nothing  from  the 
king,  but "  the  settling  his  own  authority  amongat 
"  them,  the  ordering  the  army,  the  reviving  um 
"  execution  of  the  linra,  and  settHng  the  courts  of 
"  justice,"  (all  which  had  been  dissolved  in  ^ 
late  usnrpation,)  "  and  such  other  partieiilars  as 

purely  related  to  the  public."  And  their  pubHe 
addresses  were  to  this  and  no  other  purpose. 
But  then  to  their  private  friends,  and  such  as  they 
desired  to  make  thdr  friends,  most  of  them  had 
many  pretences  of  merit,  and  many  expedients  by 
which  the  king  might  reward  tliem,  and  out  of 
which  they  woind  be  able  liberally  to  gratify  thor 
patrons.  And  by  tUis  means  all  who  served  the 
king  were  furnished  with  suite  enough  to  make 
their  fortunes,  in  which  th^  presenuy  engaged 
themselves  with  very  troublesome  importunity  to 
the  king  himself  and  to  all  others  who  they 
thought  Bad  credit  or  power  to  ackance  tiidr  d»> 
area.  Nor  was  there  any  other  art  so  muehiued 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  aecrrt  conferences, 
as  to  deprave  one  another,  and  to  lUsrover  the  ill 
actions  they  had  been  giiilty  of,  uid  how  littie 
they  deserved  to  be  trusted,  or  had  interest  to  ac- 
comidish.  The  lord  BrogUU  was  the  man  of  tlu 
best  parte,  and  had  most  friends  by  his  great  aUi- 
ance  to  promise  for  him.  And  he  appeared  very 
generous,  and  to  be  without  the  least  pretence  to 
any  advantage  for  himself,  and  to  be  so  whoUy 
devoted  to  the  king's  intuest,  and  to  the  establish- 
ing of  the  government  of  the  church,  that  he 
quickly  got  himself  believed.  And  having  free 
aoeess  to  the  kipff,  by  mingling  apologies  for  what 
he  had  done,  with  promises  of  what  he  would  do, 
and  utterly  renouncing  all  those  principles  as  to 
the  chnidi  or  state,  (as  he  might  with  a  good  con- 
sdence  do^)  which  made  men  unfit  for  trust*  ha 
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made  himself  so  acceptable  to  bis  majesty,  that  he 
heard  him  willingly,  Woiue  he  made  all  thmgs 
easy  to  be  done  and  compaaaed;  and  gave  mch 
aasuraneea  to  the  bedchamber  men,  to  hdp  them 
tofFoodfntmiea  in  Ireland,  which  tb^hadreaBon 
to  despair  of  in  England,  that  he  wanted  not  their 
teatimony  upon  all  occaaons,  nor  their  defence 
and  vinmcaUon,  when  any  thing  was  reflected 
upon  to  his  disadvantage  or  reproach. 

3.  There  were  many  other  deputies  of  several 
claases  in  Ireland,  who  thought  tneir  pretences  to 
be  as  well  grountkd,  aa  theirs  who  came  from  the 
state.  Then  were  yet  some  bishops  alive  of  that 
Idn^om,  and  other  grave  divines,  all  stripped  of 
their  dignities  and  estate,  which  had  beui  dis- 
posed of  by  the  usurping  power  to  thdr  creatures. 
And  all  they  (some  whereof  had  spent  time  in 
bamahment  near  the  king,  and  others  more  miser- 
ably in  theoT  own  country  and  in  Rnghmti^  under 
dw  chanty  of  those  -wbo  ibr  the  moat  pert  lived 
by  the  charity  tA  oUiers)  eZ])erted,  as  tbey  mil 
might,  to  be  reetored  to  «4iat  in  right  belonged  to 
them  J  and  besou^d  bis  majesty  "  to  use  all  pos- 
"  sihk  expedition  to  establish  uie  government  of 
"  that  church  as  it  had  always  been,  by  Biq>plying 
"  the  empty  sees  with  new  prelates  in  the  place  oi 
*'  those  who  were  dead,  that  all  the  schisms  and 
"  wild  factions  in  religion,  which  were  spread  over 
"  that  whole  kingdom,  might  be  extirpated  and 
**  rooted  out."  All  which  desires  were  grateful 
to  the  king,  and  according  to  bis  royal  intentions, 
and  were  not  opposed  by  the  commisnoners  from 
the  state,  who  all  pretended  to  be  well  wishers  to 
the  old  government  of  the  church,  and  the  more 
by  the  experience  thw  bad  of  the  distractions 
which  were  introduced  by  that  which  had  sue- 
eeeded  it,  and  by  the  Gonfumom  they  were  now  m 
irithont  any.  Only  sir  John  Clotirorthy  (who,  by 
the  exercise  ct  very  ordinary  iacultiea  in  several 
employments,  whilst  the  perliamBnt  retained  the 
atqnreme  poww  in  their  hands,  had  exceedingly 
improved  nimself  in  understanding  and  ability  oi 
n^otiation)  dissraibled  not  his  old  animosity 
against  the  bishops,  the  cross,  and  the  surplice, 
and  wished  that  all  might  be  abolished ;  thou^ 
be  knew  well  that  his  vote  would  signify  nothing 
towards  it.  And  that  spirit  of  his  bad  been  so 
long  known,  that  it  was  now  imputed  to  sincerity 
and  plain-dealing,  and  that  he  would  not  dissem- 
ble, (which  many  others  were  known  to  do,  who 
had  the  same  malignity  with  him,)  and  was  the 
less  ill  thought  of,  because  in  all  other  respects  he 
was  of  a  generous  and  a  jovial  nature,  and  com- 
pUed  in  all  deugns  which  might  advance  the 
king's  interest  or  servioe. 

3.  'fhwe  appeared  fikewiae  a  committee  de- 
{nUad  the  adventurers  to  solicit  thdr  right, 
which  was  the  more  numerous  by  the  company  of 
many  aldermen  and  attzens  of  the  best  quahty, 
and  many  honest  gentlemoi  of  the  country ;  who 
all  desired  "  that  their  right  might  not  oe  dis- 
"  turbed,  which  bad  been  settled  by  an  act  of 
"  parliament  ratified  by  the  last  king  before  the 
"  troubles ;  and  that  if  it  should  be  thought  just, 
"  that  any  of  the  lands  of  winth  they  stood  pos< 
"  sessed  should  be  taken  from  them,  upon  what 
"  title  soever,  they  might  first  be  put  into  the 
"  possession  of  other  lands  of  equal  value,  before 
"  they  should  be  dispossessed  of  wh^  tbey  had 
**  already."  All  that  they  made  claim  to  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliameDt.  Hie 


case  was  this :  When  the  rebellion  first  brake  out 
in  Ireland,  the  parliament  then  sitting,  and  there 
being  somuch  money  to  be  raised  and  abeadyraised 
for  xna  pajmoit  of  and  ^handing  two  arinies, 
and  for  toe  cmnposing  or  cmnponnding  the  r^d- 
lion  of  Scotland,  where  the  king  was  at  that  time; 
it  had  been  pn^wonded, "  that  the  war  of  Ireland 
"  might  be  earned  on  at  the  chaiges  ot  puticnlar 
"  men,  and  so  all  unpositum  upon  the  people 
"  might  be  prevented,  if  an  act  of  parliament  were 
"  pamed  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  uiose  who  would 
"  advance  monies  for  the  war,  out  of  the  lands 
"  which  should  become  forfe^d." 

And  this  proposition  being  embraced,  an  act 
was  prepared  to  that  purpose ;  in  which  it  was 
provided,  that  the  forfeited  lands  in  Leinster, 
"  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster,  should  be 
"  valued  at  such  sevoal  rates  by  the  acre,  and 
"  how  many  acres  in  edtiwr  should  be  assigned 
*'  ibr  die  aatiafaction  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
"  so  ^v^wrtioiially  for  mater  snms.  Hut  fiv 
**  all  monies  wfaiim  ahoidd  be  subscribed  witbin 
"  BO  many  days  (bej^d  which  tune  there  shonkl 
"  be  no  more  sutwcriptions)  for  that  servio^  one 
"  moiety  thoeof  should  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 

appointed,  within  few  days,  for  the  present  pre- 
"  parations ;  and  the  other  moiety  be  paid  within 
"  six  months,  upon  the  penalty  01  losing  all  bene- 
"  fit  from  the  nrst  pajrment.  That  when  God 
"  should  so  bless  their  armies,  (which  theydoubted 
"  not  of,)  that  the  rebels  should  be  so  near  re- 
"  duced,  that  th^  should  be  without  any  armv  or 
"  visible  power  to  support  their  rebellion ;  there 
"  should  a  commission  issue  out,  under  the  great 
"  seal  of  England,  to  such  persons  as  should  be 
**  nominated  by  the  parlisnenti  irtio  should  take 
"  the  best  way  they  could  in  thdr  discietioa  think 
"  fit,  to  be  informed,  iritether  the  rebels  were  to- 
"  tally  subdued,  uid  so  the  idiellioa  at  an  end. 
'*  And  upon  the»r  declaration,  that  the  worit  was 
"  fully  done  and  the  war  finished,  other  comaais- 
"  sions  should  Ukewise  issue  out,  in  the  same 
"  manner,  for  the  convicting  and  attainting  all 
'*  those  who  werp  guilty  of  the  treason  and  rebel- 
"  lion  by  which  their  estates  were  become  forfeit- 
"  ed ;  and  then  other  commissions,  for  the  distri- 
"  bution  of  the  forfeited  lands  to  the  several  ad- 
"  venturers,  according  to  the  sums  of  money  ad- 
"  vanced  by  than.  Ine  king  was  to  be  restrained 
"  from  Tiitking  any  peace  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
"  or  cessation,  or  from  granting  pard(»i  to  any  of 
"  than ;  bat  such  peace,  cesai^cm,  or  paraon, 
**  dmuld  be  lotted  upon  as  vind  and  nolL 

This  act  the  king  had  consented  to  and  con- 
firmed in  the  year  1041,  and  in  the  agcmy  <^  mu^ 
tamblea  wbicn  that  rdiellkHi  had  bro^^  npmi 
him,  thinking  it  the  onlv  means  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  that  accursed  reoellion,  the  suwression 
whereof  would  free  him  from  many  difficulties. 
And  iqwn  the  security  oi  this  act,  venr  many  per- 
sons, m  all  qualities  and  affections,  subscribed  and 
brought  in  the  first  mmety  of  their  money,  and 
were  very  properly  styled  adventurers.  Great 
sums  of  money  were  daily  brought  in,  and  prepa- 
rations and  proviuons  and  new  levies  of  men  were 
made  for  Ireland.  But  the  rebellion  in  England 
heang  shortly  after  fomented  by  the  parliament, 
they  applied  very  much  of  that  money  broof^  in 
by  the  adventurers,  and  many  of  the  troops  which 
had  been  raised  for  that  service,  iaunodiatdy 
against  the  king :  which  being  notoriously  known. 
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and  his  majesty  compldiiing  of  it,  many  honest 
gentlemeD,  who  bad  subscribed  an^  P^id  one 
moiety,  refused  to  pay  in  tbe  other  moiety  at  the 
time,  and  bo  were  liable  to  lose  the  benefit  of  th^r 
adventure ;  which  they  preferred  before  sufiering 
their  money  to  be  applied  to  the  carryins  oo  the 
iriidlion  agunst  the  king,  which  th^  obhrnred. 
And  by  thu  means  Ireland  was  unsujiidied  j  and 
tlw  nbellion  spread  and  prospered  wita  Utile  op- 
position for  some  time.  And  the  porUameDt, 
though  the  time  for  subscribmg  was  exinred,  en- 
larged it  by  ordinances  of  their  own  to  a  hmgo' 
day,  and  euQy  prevailed  with  many  of  their  own 
party,  prindptdly  officers  and  citizens,  to  subscribe 
and  bring  in  tndr  money ;  to  which  it  was  no 
small  encouragement,  that  so  many  had  lost  the 
benefit  of  thdr  whole  adventure  by  not  paying  in 
the  second  payment,  which  would  make  the  con- 
ditions of  the  new  adventurers  the  less  haaardous. 

When  the  success  of  the  parliament  had  totally 
subdued  the  king's  arms,  and  himself  was  so  in- 
faumanlv  murdered,  neither  the  fcwces  in  Ireland 
imdM- toe  kipg'a  authority,  nor  the  Irish,  who  had 
too  late  prondaed  to  anbnut  to  i^  eaokH  make  any 
kmg  renatance;  ao  that  Cromwdl  quiekly  di»< 
peiMd  them  by  hia  own  expediticMi  tiiitber :  and 
by  l»«^""g  aa  many  as  desired  it  to  transport  as 
many  from  thence,  for  the  service  of  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  as  they  would  con- 
tract for,  quickly  made  a  disappearance  of  any 
army  in  that  kingdom  to  oppose  bis  c<mque8ts. 
And  after  the  defeat  of  the  lung  at  Worcester,  he 
seemed  to  all  men  to  be  in  as  quiet  a  possesewnof 
Ireland  as  of  England,  and  to  be  as  much  without 
enemies  in  the  one  aa  the  other  kingdom ;  aa  in  a 
short  time  he  had  rednced  Scotland  to  the  same 
«zu[ent. 

euortl^  after  that  time,  when  Cromwell -was  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  protector,  all  those  com- 
namaoA  were  iaaned  otf,  and  all  the  formaH^ 
was  oaed  that  was  prescribed  bv  that  act  far  this 
adventurers.  N<rt  only  aU  the  Irish  nation  (vary 
fisw  excepted)  were  found  guilty  of  the  rebellion, 
and  so  to  have  forfeited  all  their  estates ;  but  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  the  lord  Inchiqnin,  and  all 
the  English  catholira,  and  whoeoever  had  served 
tiie  king,  were  declared  to  be  under  the  same 

Stilt ;  and  the  lands  seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of 
B  state.  There  were  v^  vast  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  the  armv,  a  great  \vexi\  of  which  (now  the 
war  was  ended;  mnst  be  msbanded ;  for  the  doing 
wheret^  no  money  was  to  be  enwcted  out  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  forfeit- 
urea  of  the  other  kingdoms.  The  whole  king- 
dom was  admeasured ;  the  aeconnta  of  themoK? 
paid  by  the  adventtuen  irithin  the  time  Ihnited, 
and  mat  waa  doe  to  the  anny  for  thdr  yxf,  were 
stated ;  and  such  pn^xxtionB  of  acres  m  die  se- 
Teral  govincea  were  asngned  to  the  adventurers 
and  offitxra  and  soldiers,  as  were  agreeable  to  the 
act  fA  parliament,  by  admeasurement.  Where  an 
officer  of  name  had  been  likewise  an  adventurer, 
his  adventure  and  his  pay  amounted  to  the  more. 
And  som^imes  the  whole  company  and  regiment 
contracted  for  money  with  their  captains  or  colo- 
nels, and  aseigned  their  interest  in  land  to  them  ; 
and  possession  was  accordingly  delivered,  without 
any  respect  to  any  titles  by  law  to  former  settle- 
ments, or  descents  of  any  persooB  Boever,  wives 
or  children ;  except  in  some  very  few  cases,  where 
the  wives  had  been  great  heirs,  and  could  not  be 


charged  with  any  crim«,  such  proportions  were 
assigned  as  were  rather  agreeable  to  their  own 
conveniences,  than  to  justice  and  the  right  of  the 
daimers. 

And  Uiat  every  body  might  mth  the  more  se- 
curi^  ei^  that  which  wu  aarigned  to  him, 
had  found  a  wav  to  have  the  consoit  of  many  to 
thrir  own  undoing.  They  found  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion  of  the  nation  (which  they  bad  intended)  to  be 
in  itsdf  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  somewhat 
of  horror,  that  made  some  impression  upon  the 
Btone-hardness  of  their  own  hearts.  After  so 
uBtny  millions  destroyed  by  the  plague  which 
raged  over  the  kingdom,  by  fire,  sword,  and  fa- 
none ;  and  after  so  many  miUions  tronsiiorted  into 
foreign  parts,  there  remained  still  such  a  numerous 
peopfe,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of :  and 
though  they  were  declared  to  be  all  forfrated,  and 
so  to  have  no  ti.tle  to  anything,  yet  they  must  re- 
main somewhere.  They  therefore  found  this  ex- 
ponent, wboch  they  called  an  act  of  grace.  There 
was  a  large  tract  of  land,  even  to  the  half  of  the 
nrovince  of  Connai^^ht,  that  was  separated  from 
me  rest  by  a  long  and  a  river,  and  which  by 
(be  dagne  and  many  massacres  remained  almost 
deswite.  Into  this  space  and  circuit  of  land  they 
reqi±ed  all  the  Irish  to  retire  by  such  a  day,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  death ;  and  all  who  should  after 
that  time  be  found  in  any  otiier  part  of  the  kiiw- 
dom,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  killed  by 
any  bo^  who  saw  or  met  them.  The  land  within 
this  circuit,  the  moat  barren  in  the  kingdom,  was' 
out  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  conquerors  as- 
signed to  those  c£  the  nation  who  were  enclosed, 
in  such  proportions  as  might  with  great  industry 
preserve  their  lives.  Anato  those |>ersons,  from 
whom  they  had  taken  great  quantities  of  land  in 
other  provmces^  they  aangned  the  greater  ytapat- 
tions  within  this  precinct;  so  that  it  £dl  to  some 
men's  lot,  especially  when  they  were  accommo- 
dated with  houses,  to  have  a  competent  livelihood, 
though  never  to  the  fifth  part  of  what  had  been 
tsJKn  from  them  in  a  much  better  province.  And 
that  they  nught  not  be  exalted  mth  this  inerciM 
donative,  it  was  a  condition  that  accompanied  this 
their  accommodation,  that  they  should  all  give  re- 
leases of  their  former  rights  and  titles  to  we  land 
that  was  taken  from  them,  in  consideration  of  what 
was  now  assigned  to  them  ;  and  so  tiiey  should  for 
ever  bar  thranselves  and  their  hdrs  from  ever 
laying  claim  to  their  old  inheritance.  What  should 
they  do }  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of 
this  prednct  to  shift  for  themselves  elsewhere; 
and  without  this  assignation  thOT  must  starve 
here,  as  many  did  die  eve^d^  of  nmine.  In  this 
deplorable  condition,  and  under  this  eonstemap 
tkn,  tbey  found  themadves  obliged  to  aceqit  or 
submit  to  the  hardest  conditions  of  thnr  con- 
querors, and  so  signed  such  conveyances  and  re- 
leases as  were  prepared  for  them,  thi^  they  might 
enjoy  those  lands  which  belonged  to  other  men. 

And  by  tiiis  means  the  plantation  (as  they 
called  it)  of  Connaught  was  finished,  and  all  the 
Irish  nation  enclosed  within  that  circuit ;  the  rest 
of  Ireland  being  left  to  the  English ;  some  to  the 
old  lords  and  just  proprietors,  who  being  all  pro- 
testants,  (for  no  Roman  catholic  was  admitted,) 
had  either  never  oflTended  them,  or  had  served 
them,  or  had  made  composition  for  their  deUn- 

auencies  by  the  benefit  of  some  articles ;  some  to 
le  adventurers  and  aoldiera.  And  a  good  and 
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■rest  part  (u  I  remember,  the  whole  provmce  of 
llppenuy)  Cromwell  had  reserved  to  nimself,  as 
a  demesne  (as  he  called  it)  for  the  state,  and  m 
which  no  Etdventurer  or  soldier  should  demand 
his  lot  to  be  as^gned,  and  no  doubt  intended  both 
the  state  and  it  for  the  making  great  his  own 
fcmiljr.  It  cannot  be  unaghiea  in  how  easy  a 
metmid,  and  with  iriitf  peacedile  fonnality,  this 
whole  great  kingdom  was  taken  from  the  jnst 
lords  and  propnetors,  and  divided  and  i^ven 
amongst  tb<Me,  who  had  no  other  right  to  it  but 
that  uej  had  power  to  keep  [it]  j  no  mia  haying 
10  [great]  shares  as  they  who  had  been  instm- 
menta  to  murder  the  king,  and  were  not  like  wil- 
lingly to  part  with  it  to  his  sucoeesor.  Where  any 
gr^  eunu  of  monev  for  arms,  amnmnidon,  or 
any  merchandise,  haa  been  so  long  due  that  ^ey 
were  looked  upon  as  desperate,  the  creditors  Bath- 
scribed  all  those  sums  as  lent  upon  adventme,  and 
had  their  satisfection  assigned  to  them  as  adren- 
torers.  Ireland  was  the  great  capital,  out  (rf 
which  all  debts  were  paid,  euI  serrices  ivwarded, 
and  aD  acts  of  boimty  jierfonned.  And  which 
is  more  wouteifii],  all  this  [was]  done  and  settled, 
mthin  litde  more  than  two  years,  to  that  d^ree 
ofperfection,  that  there  were  many  bnildings  raised 
for  beaoty  as  well  as  use,  orderly  and  regular 
plantations  of  trees,  and  raising  iences  and  en- 
cloenreg  throughout  the  kingdom,  purchases  made 
by  one  from  the  other  at  very  valuable  rates,  and 
jointmvs  made  upon  maniages,  and  all  other  con- 
veyances and  settlements  executed,  as  in  a  king- 
dom at  peace  within  itself,  and  where  no  doubt 
could  be  made  oi  the  validity  c/L  titles.  And  yet 
in  all  this  quiet,  there  were  very  few  persons 
pieased  or  contented. 

And  these  denudes  for  the  adventurers,  and 
for  those  who  caUed  themselves  adventurers,  came 
not  only  to  ask  the  king's  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  what  had  been  ^ne,  (irii^  they  uiooght 
in  justice  he  conld  not  deny,  because  all  had  bean 
done  upon  the  warrant  of  a  ^al  act  of  pariiament,) 
but  to  comjdain,  "that  justice  had  not  been  etpially 
"  done  in  the  tUstributions ;  that  this  man  had 
"  reonved  mnchless  than  was  his  due,  and  others 
**  as  much  more  than  was  their  due ;  that  one  had 
"  had  great  quantities  of  bogs  and  waste  land  as- 
*'  signed  to  him  as  tenantable,  and  another  as  much 
"  allowed  as  bogs  and  waste,  which  in  truth  were 
"  very  tenantaWe  lands."  And  upon  the  whole 
matter,  they  all  desired  *'  a  review  might  [be 
"made],  that  justice  might  be  done  to  all;"  every 
man  expecting  an  addition  to  what  he  had  already, 
not  Buspectii^  that  anv  thing  would  be  taken 
from  him,  to  be  restored  to  the  true  owner. 

And  tUs  agitatiott  raued  another  party  d  ad- 
venturers, who  thought  they  had  at  least  as  good 
a  riffht  as  any  of  die  other  j  and  that  was,  uiey, 
or  the  heirs  and  raecutors  of  them,  who  upon  the 
first  naking  of  the  act  of  parliunent,  had  sub- 
scribed several  ffood  sums  of  money,  and  paid  in 
thdr  first  mmetieB ;  but  the  rebellion  coming  on, 
and  the  monies  already  paid  in  being  notoriously 
and  visibly  employed  contrary  to  the  act,  and 
against  the  person  of  the  king  lumself,  they  had 
out  of  conscience  forborne  to  make  the  second 
m<nety,  lest  it  might  also  [be]  so  employed; 
whereby,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  they 
lost  the  bene6t  of  the  first  payment.  And  they 
had  hitherto  sustained  that  loss,  with  many  other, 
without  having  ever  ^plied  themselves  for  vSind. 


"  But  now,  when,  it  had  pleased  God  to  itstore 
"  the  king,  and  so  many  who  had  not  deserved 
"  very  wel  desired  help  from  the  king  upon  the 
"  eqinty  of  that  act  of  pariiamoit,  where  the  letter 
"  <^  the  law  would  do  them  do  [good],  they  pre- 
"  sumed  to  dunk,  that  bv  tiw  equity  of  the  law 
"  they  onght  to  be  s^i«&ed  for  the  money  they 
"  ^d  real^  pay ;  and  that  tbey  should  not  nnder- 
"  go  any  damage  for  not  payiiw  the  other  nunety, 
"  which  out  of  conscience  and  &r  his  majesty's 
"  service  they  bad  forborne  to  do.**  No  man  will 
doubt  but  that  the  king  was  very  well  inchned  to 
gratify  this  dasns  of  a^enturers,  when  be  should 
find  it  in  his  power.  Bat  it  is  time  to  return  to 
the  committee  and  deputies  of  the  other  parlie*  in 
that  distracted  kingdom. 

4.  There  was  a  committee  sent  from  the  army 
that  was  in  present  pay  in  Ireland, "  for  the  arreare 
"  due  to  them,"  which  was  for  above  a  year's 
psy;  most  of  those  who  had  received  satisfiactkm 
m  land  for  what  was  then  due  to  them,  as  well 
officers  as  sohfiers,  beii%  then  disbanded  that 
they  might  attend  thor  plmtatimis  and  hnsbandiy, 
but  hi  truth  because  they  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  Presbyterian  fection,  and  so  sospected  by 
CiwnweU  not  to  be  enough  inclined  to  him.  Ha 
army  now  on  foot,  and  to  whom  so  great  arrears 
were  due.  consisted  for  the  greatest  part  of  inde- 
pendents, anabaptists,  and  levellers,  who  had  cor- 
responded with  snd  been  directed  b^  the  general, 
when  he  marched  from  Scotland  agamst  timbert  r 
and  therefore  he  had  advised  the  king  to  declare, 
"  that  he  would  pay  all  arrears  due  to  the  army 
"  in  Ireland,  and  ratify  the  satisfoction  that  had 
"  been  given  to  adventurers,  officers,  and  eoldiem 
**  there ;"  wlueh  his  majesty  had  accordin^y  ng^ 
nified  by  his  declaration  from  Breda.  And  who- 
ever considers  the  temper  and  constitutitm  of  that 
army  then  on  foot  m  ttiat  kingdom,  and  the  body 
of  presbyterians  that  had  been  disbanded,  and 
remained  still  duie  in  their  h^ntations,  together 
with  the  body  of  adventurers,  all  presbyterians  or 
anabaptists ;  and  at  the  same  time  remembers  the 
disposition  and  general  affection  of  the  army  in 
England,  severed  from  thur  obedience  to  the  ^ 
neral  and  the  good  affection  c&  some  few  supenor 
officers ;  will  not  wonder  that  the  king  endeavoni^ 
ed,  if  it  had  been  posnble,  rather  to  idease  all, 
than  by  any  unseasonaUe  discovery  of  a  resolu- 
tion, how  just  soever,  to  make  any  pwty  desperates 
there  being  none  so  inconsiderable,  as  not  to  han 
been  able  to  do  much  mischief. 

5.  The  satisfaction  that  the  officers  and  w^i&m 
had  received  in  land,  and  the  demand  <A  the  pre- 
sent army,  had  caused  another  committee  to  be 
sent  and  employed  1^  liiOBe  reformed  irfBcers, 
who  had  served  the  king  uaoder  the  command  (tf 
the  marquis  of  Ormond.  from  the  beginning  of 
the  rebelhiHi  to  the  end  thereof,  with  courage  and 
fidelity ;  and  had  since  shifted  beyond  the  seas, 
and  some  of  thean  in  his  majesty's  service,  or  suf- 
fered patiently  in  that  Idngdom  under  the  inso- 
lence of  their  oppressors ;  whi^  because  they  had 
always  fought  against  the  Irish,  were  by  articles, 
upon  thrir  laying  down  th«r  arms  when  they 
coidd  no  longer  nold  them  in  didr  han^,  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  their  own  houses,  or  such  a» 
they  could  get  within  that  kingdom.  These  gen- 
tlemen thought  it  a  very  incongruous  thing,  **  that 
"  they  who  had  constantly  fought  i^panst  the 
"  king's  tfOher  and  himseu,  sbmld  ncdre  llmr 
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"  pay  and  reward  by  faia  majesty's  care,  botmty, 
"  and  assupiation ;  and  that  tbioy,  vrho  had  as 
"  oonstaotfy  fought  for  both,  should  be  left  to 
**  undergo  ill  vapt  nod  miswy  now  his  m^esty 
**  was  ratored  to  his  own."  And  they  believed 
thdr  nut  to  be  the  more  reasonable,  at  least  the 
eaaier  to  be  granted,  by  having  brought  an  expe- 
dient mth  them  to  facilitate  their  satisfaction. 
There  had  been  some  old  order  or  ordinance,  that 
was  looked  upon  as  a  law,  whereby  it  was  pro< 
Tided,  that  alt  houses  within  cities  or  corporate 
towns,  which  were  forfeited,  should  be  reserved 
to  be  specially  disposed  of  by  the  state,  or  in  such 
a  manner  as  it  should  direct,  to  the  end  that  all 
care  mi^ht  be  taken  what  manner  of  men  should 
be  the  inhabitants  of  such  important  jdacee :  and 
therefore  such  houses  had  not  been,  nor  were  to 
be,  promiscuously  assigned  to  adventurers,  offi- 
ce, or  soldiers,  and  so  remained  hitherto  undis- 
posed of.  And  these  reformed  officers  of  the  king 
made  it  their  suit,  that  those  houses  might  be  as- 
u^ned  to  them  in  proportions,  acc(vding  to  what 
might  a[ppeBr  tobe  due  to  thdr  several  conditions 
and  degrees  m  command.  And  to  this  petition, 
wlueh  might  seem  equitable  in  itself,  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  state  gave  their  full  approbation 
and  consent,  being  ready  to  take  all  the  opportu- 
nities to  ingratiate  themselves  towards  those  whom 
they  had  oppressed  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and 
to  be  reputed  to  love  the  king's  party. 

6.  Lastly,  there  was  a  committee  for,  or  rather 
the  whole  body  of,  the  Iiish  catholics,  who,  with 
less  modesty  than  was  suitable  to  their  condition, 
demanded  in  justice  to  be  restored  to  all  the  lands 
that  had  been  taken  from  them :  alleging,  "that  they 
**  were  all  at  least  as  innocent  as  any  of  them  were, 
"  to  whom  thdr  lands  had  been  asswied."  They 
nrged  "  thur  early  snbmiasion  to  the  king,  and 
*'  uwjwace  they  had  first  made  with  the  marquis 
"  of  Onnimd,  by  which  an  act  of  indemnibr  had 
"  been  ([ranted  for  what  offences  eoem  had  bean 
"  committed,  ezcf^  such  in  which  none  of  them 
"  were  concnned."  They  urged  "  the  peace  they 
"  had  made  mth  the  marquis  of  OimcNod  upon 
"  this  king's  first  coming  to  the  crown,  wherein 
"  a  grant  of  indemnity  was  again  renewed  to 
"  them ;"  and  confidentiy,  though  very  unskil- 
fully, pressed,  "  that  the  benefit  of  all  those  articles 
**  wmch  were  contuned  in  that  peace,  might  still 
"  be  granted  and  observed  to  them,  since  they 
"  had  done  nothing  to  infringe  or  forfeit  them, 
but  had  been  oppressed  and  broken,  as  all  his 
*'  majes^s  other  liuces  had  been."  Hiey  n^ed 
"  the  serviee  they  bad  done  to  the  king  beyond 
**  the  aeai,  having  been  always  nady  to  ob^  his 
"  commands,  ana  stayed  [in]  or  left  Kance  or 
"  Spain  as  Us  m^es^  had  commanded  them,  and 
'*  were  fiwthe  last  two  years  received  and  listed 
"  as  his  own  troops,  and  in  his  own  actual  ser- 
"  vice,  under  the  auke  of  York."  They  pressed 
"  the  intolerable  tyranny  they  bad  suffered  under. 
"  now  almost  twenty  years ;  the  massacres  and 
"  servitude  they  baa  undergone ;  such  devas- 
"  tation  and  laying  waste  uteir  country,  such 
**  bloody  cmelty  and  executions  inflicted  on  them, 
as  had  never  been  known  nor  could  be  paral- 
leled  amongst  Christians :  that  their  nation 
almost  was  oecome  desolated,  and  their  suffer- 
"  ings  oi  all  kinds  Hiad  been]  to  such  an  extent, 
"  that  they  hoped  had  satii^  thur  moat  im- 
"  placable  enemies."  And  thBiefrae  they  humhly 


besought  his  majesty,  "  that  in  this  general  joy 
"  for  bis  majesty's  blessed  restoration,  and  in 
"  which  nobodycould  n^oice  more  than  they,  when 
"  all  his  mi^eaty*8  subjects  of  his  two  other  kh^- 
"  dome  (merectf  many  were  not  mora  innocent 
"  than  themsdvea)  had  thdr  mouths  filled  nith 
"  laughter,  and  had  all  thdr  hearts  could  dedre, 
"  the  poor  Irish  alone  mi^bt  not  be  condemned  to 
"  perpetualweeinngandmisrarybyhismwstjr'BOwn 
"  immediate  act."  Amongst  these,  with  the  same 
confidence,  they- who  baa  been  transplanted  into 
Connaught  appeared,  related  the  circumstances  of 
the  persecution  they  had  imdergone,  and  "  how 
"  imposdble  it  had  been  for  them  to  refuse  thdr 
"  Bubmisnon  to  that  they  had  no  power  to  redat; 
"  and  tKerefore  that  it  would  be  against  all  con- 
"  Bcience  to  allege  thdr  own  consent,  and  thdr 
"  releases,  and  other  giants,  which  bad  they  not 
"  consented  to  in  that  point  of  time,  they,  their 
"  wives,  and  children,  could  not  have  hved  four 
'*  and  twen^  hours."  All  these  particulars  were 
great  motives  to  compasdon,  and  disposed  his 
m^esly'B  heart  to  wish  that  any  expedient  ought 
be  fmmd,  which  might  connst  with  justice  uid 
necessary  poUcy,  that  might  make  th^,  though 
not  very  happy,  yet  mighp  preserve  them  frwn 
misery,  until  be  should  hereafter  find  some  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  their  condition  according  to  thdr 
several  degrees  and  merit. 

These  several  addresses  bdi^  presented  to  his 
majesty  together,  before  any  thing  was  yet  settled 
in  England,  and  every  party  of  them  finding  some 
friend,  wlu>  filled  the  king's  ears  with  specious 
discourses  on  thdr  behalf  for  whom  he  spake,  and 
with  bitter  invectives  against  all  the  rest ;  he  was 
almost  confotmded  how  to  begin,  and  in  what  me- 
thod to  put  the  examination  of  aU  thdr  pretences, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  take  such  a  ^ew  of  tbnn, 
as  to  be  able  to  wply  some  remedy,  that  xn^ht 
keep  tiie  disease  nom  increadng  and  growing 
worse,  unffl  he  could  find  stHne  core.  He  had  no 
mind  the  parhament  should  interpose  and  meddle 
in  it,  which  would  have  been  grateful  to  no  party; 
and  by  good  fortune  tbc^  were  so  full  of  business 
that  thOT  thought  concerned  them  nearer,  tbat 
they  had  no  mtnd  to  examine  or  take  cognizance 
of  Uiis  of  Ireland,  which  they  well  knew  properly 
depended  upon  the  king's  own  royal  pleasure  and 
commands.  But  these  addresses  were  all  of  so 
contraiUctory  a  nature,  so  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  so  impossible  to  be  reconciled,  that  if 
all  Irdand  cotild  oe  sold  at  its  full  value,  (thai  is, 
if  Idngdoms  could  be  valued  at  a  juat  r^)  and 
find  a  fit' chapman  or  purchaser  to  disburse  the 
sum,  it  could  not  yield  half  enonjg^  to  aatiafy  half 
thdr  demands;  and  yet  the  Im^  was  not  in  a 
condition  podtivdy  to  deny  any  one  party  that 
which  they  desired. 

The  commisdoners  from  the  state,  in  respect  of 
their  quality,  parte,  and  interest,  and  in  regard  of 
their  mission  and  authority,  seemed  the  most  pro- 
per persons  to  be  treated  with,  and  the  most  like 
to  be  prevdled  upon  not  to  indst  upon  any  thing 
that  was  most  profoundly  unreasonable.  They 
had  all  tiidr  own  juat  fears,  if  the  king  should  be 
severe ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  general  con- 
currence in  all  the  rest,  that  he  should  have  taken 
a  full  vengeance  upon  them :  but  then  they  who 
had  most  cause  to  fear,  thought  they  might  rdse 
thdr  hopes  hifdiest  firom  tut  pomr  that  sent 
them,  aiu  whim  had  yet  interest  enou^  to  da 
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good  and  hurt;  and  they  thought  themselves 
secure  in  the  king's  declaration  from  Breda,  and 
his  ofier  of  indemnitjr,  wluch  comprehended  them. 
Then  they  were  all  desirous  to  merit  from  the 
king ;  and  their  not  loving  one  another,  dispoeed 
them  the  more  to  do  any  thing  that  might  be 
grated  to  his  majesty'  But  they  were  all  united 
and  agreed  in  one  unhappy  extreme,  that  made  all 
their  other  devotion  less  applicable  to  the  public 
peace,  that  is,  their  implacable  malice  to  the  Irish ; 
msomuch  as  they  concurred  in  their  deure,  that 
they  might  gain  nothing  by  the  king's  return, 
but  be  kept  with  the  same  ngour,  and  under  the 
same  incapacity  to  do  hurt,  wiadx  they  were  till 
then.  For  wbuch  instance  they  wen  not  totally 
mthout  reason,  from  their  barbarous  behanonr 
in  the  first  beghming  of  the  rebellion,  which  could 
not  be  denied,  and  from  thor  having  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  and  undergo  the  most  bar- 
barous servitude,  tiiat  could  not  be  foivotten. 
And  though  eradication  was  too  foul  a  word  to  be 
uttered  in  the  ears  of  a  Christian  prince,  yet  it  was 
little  less  or  better  that  they  proposed  in  other 
words,  and  hoped  to  obtain :  whereas  the  king 
thought  that  miserable  people  to  be  as  worthy  m 
his  favour,  as  most  of  the  other  parties;  and  that 
his  honour.  Justice,  and  policy,  aa  far  as  they  were 
unrestraiuea  by  laws  and  contracts,  obliged  him 
more  to  preserve  them,  at  least  as  mnim  as  he 
could.  And  yet  it  can  hanUy  be  believed,  how 
few  men,  in  aU  other  pointa  very  reasonable,  and 
who  were  far  from  cruelty  in  thdrnatnr^  cherished 
that  inclination  in  the  king;  but  tlunight  it  in 
him,  and  more  in  his  brother,  to  proceed  from 
other  reasons  than  they  pablished :  whilst  others, 
who  pretended  to  be  only  moved  by  Christian 
chari^  and  compassion,  were  more  cruel  towards 
them,  and  made  them  more  miserable,  by  extort- 
ing great  en^fagements  from  them  for  their  pro- 
tection and  mtereession,  which  bdng  parfonned 
would  leave  them  in  as  foriom  a  ommtion  asthey 
were  found. 

In  this  intricacy  and  perplexity,  the  king  thought 
it  necessary  to  be^  with  settling  his  own  author- 
ity in  one  person  ov«-  that  km^dofflf  who  aihoald 
nuke  haste  thither,  and  establish  sndi  a  council 
there,  and  all  courts  (tf  justice,  and  other  ovil  offi- 
eers,  as  might  beet  contribute  towards  bringing 
the  rest  in  order.  And  to  this  purpose  he  made 
choice  of  several  persons  of  the  robe,  who  had 
been  known  by  or  recommended  to  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  but  of  more  by  the  advice  and  promo- 
tion of  Daniel  O'Ndle  of  his  bedchamb^,  who 
preferred  a  fnend  of  his,  and  an  Irishman,  to  the 
office  of  attorney  general,  (a  place  in  that  con- 
juncture of  vast  importance  to  the  settlement,) 
and  many  other  to  be  judges.  And  all  thb  list 
was  made  and  settled  without  the  least  communi- 
cation with  the  chancellor,  who  might  have  been 
presumsd  to  be  easily  informed  of  that  rank  of 
men.  But  to  find  a  person  fit  to  send  thither  in 
the  anpreme  anthori^,  was  long  deliberated  by  llie 
king,  and  mth  difficulty  to  be  resolved.  The 
general  continued  lord  lieotenant  of  Irdand,  which 
he  had  no  nund  to  quit,  for  he  had  a  great  estate 
there,  having  for  some  time  been  general  of  that 
army,  and  received  for  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  and 
by  Cromwell's  bounty,  and  by  some  purchases  he 
made  of  the  soldins,  an  estate  of  at  least  four 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  vdiich  he  thought 
he  Gould  best  preeom  in  the  nqmnne  govern- 


ment; though  he  was  willing  to  have  it  believed 
in  the  city  and  the  army,  that  he  r^ned  it  only 
for  the  ^ood  of  the  adventurers,'  and  that  the  sol- 
diers might  be  justiy  dealt  with  for  their  arrears. 
Whatsoever  his  reason  was,  as  profit  was  the 
highest  reason  always  with  him,  whoever  was  to 
be  deputy  must  be  subordinate  to  him ;  which  no 
man  of  the  greatest  quality  wonld  be,  though  he 
was  to  have  his  commission  from  the  king,  and 
the  samejurisdiction  in  the  absence  of  the  heote- 
nant.  There  were  some  few  fit  for  the  employ- 
ment, who  were  not  willing  to  undertake  it;  and 
many  who  vere  iriUing  to  nndertakri  it,  but  were 
not  fit. 

Upon  the  Tuv  of  those  of  aU  Mrts,  the  king 
most  inclined  to  the  lord  Roberts,  who  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  parts,  well  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  hira,  and  esteemed  of  int^pity 
not  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  But  then  he  was 
a  sullen  morose  man,  inttderably  proud,  and  had 
some  humours  as  inconvenient  aa  small  vices, 
which  made  him  hard  to  live  with,  and  which  were 
afterwards  more  discovered  than  at  that  time  fore- 
seen. He  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion a  leading  man  in  their  councile,  and  a  great 
officer  in  their  army,  wherein  he  expressed  no 
want  of  courage.  But  after  the  defeat  of  the  earl 
of  Essex's  army  in  Cornwall,  which  was  imputed 
to  his  nositiveness  and  undertaking  for  his  county, 
the  friendship  between  hhn  ana  that  earl  was 
broken.  And  from  that  time  he  did  not  only  quit 
his  command  in  the  army,  but  declined  their 
councils,  and  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the 
coimtry ;  where  he  censured  their  proceedings, 
and  had  his  conversation  most  with  those  who 
were  known  to  wish  well  to  the  king,  and  who 
gave  him  a  great  testimony,  as  if  he  would  be  glad 
to  sure  his  majesty  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
Hie  truth  is,  the  wickedness  of  the  succeeding 
time  was  so  much  superior  and  overshadowed  ?S1 
that  had  been  done  b^ore,  that  they  who  had  only 
been  in  rebellion  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  looked 
upon  themselves  as  innocent,  and  justified  their 
own  allegiance,  by  loading  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well wiUi  all  the  r^iroaches  and  maledictions 
imaginabU.  Hie  greatest  exception  that  the  king 
had  to  the  lord  Suberts,  who  was  already  of  the 
privy  council,  by  the  recommendation  and  instant 
of  the  general,  waa,  that  he  was  generally  esteemed 
a  presbyterian,  wbitAi  would  make  him  unfit  for 
that  trust  for  many  reasons;  besides  that,  he 
would  not  cheerfully  act  the  king's  part  in  restor- 
ing and  advandng  the  government  of  the  church, 
w&ch  the  king  was  resolved  to  settle  with  all  the 
advantages  which  he  could  contribute  towards  it. 
Nor  did  the  lord  Roberts  profess  to  be  an  enemy 
to  episcopacy. 

Before  the  king  would  make  any  public  declara- 
tion of  his  purpose,  he  sent  the  lord  treasurer  and 
the  chancellor,  who  were  most  acquiunted  with 
him,  to  confer  freely  with  him,  and  to  let  him 
know  the  good  esteem  his  majes^  had  of  him, 
and  of  his  abilities  to  serve  lum.  **  That  the  go- 
'*  vemuunt  of  Ireland  would  require  a  verystei^y 
"  and  a  prudent  man :  that  the  general  did  not 
"  intend  to  go  into  that  kingdom,  and  yet  would 
"  remain  lieutenant  thereof ;  from  which  office  his 
"  majesty  knew  not  how,  nor  thought  it  season- 
"  able,  to  remove  him,  and  therefore  that  the 
"  place  must  be  supidied  by  a  deputy ;  for  which 
**  office  the  king  thmi^t  him  the  most  fit,  if  it  ime 
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"  not  far  one  objection,  which  he  had  fnven  them 
"  lesTC  to  infbnn  him  of  partiailarly,  there  hdng 
'*  but  one  person  toore  pnvyto  hie  majeitT'B  por- 
*'  pow,  woo  was  the  maraiUB  of  Onnond ;  snd 
"  that  he  m^ht  condod^  that  the  Hag  was  de- 
**  nrona  to  Teceive  eatisfiaction  to  his  objection,  hy 
"  the  way  he  took  to  communicate  it  to  him :" 
and  then  they  told  him,  "that  he  had  the  repnta- 
"  tion  of  being  a  presbyterian ;  and  that  his  ma- 

jeaty  would  take  his  own  word,  whether  he  was 
*'  or  was  not  one." 

He  answered  without  any  kind  of  ceremony,  to 
which  he  was  not  devoted,  or  so  much  as  acknow- 
ledging the  king's  favour  in  his  inquiry,  "  that  no 
"  preabyteiian  thought  him  to  be  a  presbyterian, 
"  or  that  he  loved  their  party.  He  knew  them  too 
"  welL  That  there  could  be  no  reason  to  suspect 
"  him  to  be  such,  but  that  which  might  rather 
"  indii»  men  to  believe  him  to  ba  a  gom  protest- 
*'  ant,  tiiat  he  went  oonatanUy  to  dmrch  aa  wdl 
**  in  the  afternoons  as  forenoons  on  the  Sundays, 
**  and  on  those  days  forbore  to  use  those  exercises 
"  and  recreations  which  he  need  to  do  all  the 
"  week  besides."  He  denred  them,  "  to  assure 
"  the  king,  that  he  was  aofar  fromapresbyterian, 
"  that  he  bdieved  episcopacy  to  be  the  best  go- 
"  veniment  the  church  could  oe  subject  to."  They 
asked  him  then,  "whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
•*  recrave  that  government  of  d^u^  of  Irdano,  if 
« the  king  were  willing  to  confer  it  upon  him." 
There  he  let  himself  to  fall  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  king's  goodness,  "  that  he  thought  lum 
"  worthy  of  so  great  an  honour :"  but  he  could 
not  conceal  the  £sdain  he  had  of  the  general's 
person,  nor  hownninlUng  he  was  to  receive  orders 
mm  him,  or  to  be  an  officer  under  his  command. 
Thn-  tcM  him,  "  that  there  wonld  be  a  necesntr 
"  of  a  good  correspondence  between  them,  both 

whilst  they  stayed  together  in  England,  and 
"  when  he  should  be  in  beland ;  but  beyond  that 
"  there  would  be  no  ob%ation  upon  him,  for  that 
"  he  was  to  receive  his  commisuon  immediately 
*'  from  the  king,  containing  as  ample  powers  as 
*'  were  in  the  heutenant's  own  commission  :  that 
**  he  was  not  the  lieutenant's  deputy,  but  the 
"  king^s  J  only  that  his  commission  ceased  when 

the  Uentenant  should  he  upon  the  place,  which 
**  he  was  never  like  to  be."  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  though  it  appeared  that  the  saperiority 
was  a  great  mortification  to  him,  he  said,  "  ^at 
**  he  referred  himself  n^Uy  to  the  king,  to  be 
**  dimxMed  of  as  he  thought  best  for  his  service, 
'*  and  that  be  would  hdiave  hmudlf  with  aD  pos- 
"  rible  fidelity  to  lum.** 

Upon  this  report  made  to  the  king,  shortly  after 
hia  majesty  in  oonndl  declared,  "that  he  had 
"  made  the  lord  Roberts  deputy  of  Ireland,"  and 
then  chaffed  him,  "that  he  would  prepare  as 
«  soon  as  was  posmble  for  his  journey  tMther, 
"  when  those  officers,  who  were  designed  by  him 
"  for  the  civil  justice  of  tiic  khigdom,  should  be 
"  ready  to  attend  unon  him ;  and  in  the  mean 
"time,  that  he  would  send. the  commiesionera, 
"  and  all  others  who  solicited  any  thing  that  had 
"  reference  to  Ireland,  to  wait  upon  hun,  to  the 
**  end  that  he,  being  well  informed  of  the  nature 
"  and  consistency  of  the  several  pretences,  and 
**  of  the  general  state  of  tl»  Idngdom,  might  be 
**  the  better  able  to  advise  hia  m^esty  upon  the 
'*  whole  matter;  and  to  prescribe,  for  tiM  entering 
"  upon  it  by  parta,  audi  a  method,  that  his  majesty 
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"  m^ht  mth  less  peiplezity  give  hie  own  determ- 
"  ination  in  those  pazliculars,  which  must  chiefly 
"  depend  upon  himself  and  Us  direction."  Thus 
the  king  gave  himself  a  littie  ease,  by  referring  the 
gross  to  tte  lord  deputy,  in  whose  hands  we  shall 
for  the  present  leave  it,  that  we  may  take  a  view 
of  the  otfaer  particulars,  that  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  England ;  though  we  shall  be  shortiy 
called  back  again  to  Ireland,  which  enjoyed  httls 
repose  in  the  nands  in  which  it  was  put. 

The  parliament  spent  most  of  the  time  upon  the 
act  of  mdemnity,  in  which  private  paBsions  and 
animosities  prevailed  very  far;  one  man  contend- 
ing to  preserve  this  man,  who,  though  amongst 
the  foulest  offenders,  had  done  him  aome  courtesy 
in  the  time  of  his  power;  and  another,  with  as 
much  passion  and  bitterness,  endeavouring  to 
have  another  condemned,  who  could  not  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  whole  herd  by  any  infomona 
gufit,  and  yrho  had  ^sotdwed  lum,  or  refused  to 
oblige  him,  when  it  was  in  hie  power  to  have  done 
it.  The  king  had  positively  excepted  none  from 
pardon,  because  he  was  to  reier  the  whole  to  them  ; 
but  had  clearly  enough  expressed,  that  he  pre- 
sumed that  the^  woi:dd  not  anfier  any  of  those 
who  had  sat  as  judges  upon  hia  father,  and  con- 
demned him  to  be  murdered,  to  remain  alive. 
And  the  guilty  persons  themselves  made  so  little 
doubt  of  It,  that  they  made  what  shift  they  could 
to  make  thdr  esc^  into  the  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  and  many  of  them  had  transported  them- 
selves;  whilst  othera  lay  concealed  for  other  op- 
portimities ;  and  some  were  apprehended  when 
they  endeavoured  to  By,  and  so  were  imprisoned. 

The  pariiament  pubbshed  a  proclamatUHi, "  that 
"  all  who  did  not  render  themselves  by  a  day 
"  named,  should  be  judged  as  guilty,  and  attainted 
"  of  treason ;"  which  many  consented  to,  con- 
ceiving it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  k  common 
process  at  law  to  bring  men  to  justice.  But  it 
was  no  sooner  out,  than  all  they  who  had  con- 
cealed themselves  in  order  to  be  transported,  ren- 
dered themselves  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  were  by  mm  committed  to  the 
Tower.  And  the  house  concaved  itself  engaged 
to  save  those  men's  lives,  who  had  put  themselves 
into  their  power  upon  that  presumption.  The 
house  of  peers  insisted  upon  it  in  many  confer- 
ences, that  the  proclamation  could  bear  no  such 
interpretation ;  but  as  it  condemned  all  "who  by 
flyiiv  declined  the  justice  of  the  kingdom,  so  it 
admitted  ae  many  as  would  appear  to  plead  thrar 
own  innocmce,  which  if  they  could  prove  they 
would  be  safo.  But  the  guilty,  and  with  them  the 
house  of  commons,  declared,  "  that  they  could 

not  but  understand,  that  they  who  rendered 
"  themselves  should  be  in  a  better  condition  than 
"  they  who  fled  beyond  the  seas,  which  they  were 
"  not  in  any  d^ee,  if  they  were  put  upon  their 
"  trial;  for  to  be  tried  and  to  be  condemned  was 
"  the  same  thing,  since  the  guilt  of  all  was  equally 
"  notorious  and  manifest."  And  this  kind  m 
reasoning  prevailed'  upon  die  judgments  and  uur 
derstandings  of  many,  who  had  [all]  manner  of 
detestation  for  the  persons  of  the  men.  In  the 
end,  the  house  of  peers,  after  long  contests,  was 
obliged  to  consent,  "  ^t  all  the  persons  who 
"  were  fled,  and  those  who  had  not  rendered 
"  thfflnselves,  should  be  brought  to  a  ind.  and 
"  attainted  according  to  law,  together  with  those 
"  who  were  or  shoiwl  be  taken;"  whereby  they 
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would  forfeit  all  tkeir  eetatoe  to  the  king :  "  but 
"  for  those  who  had  rendered  themselvea  upon 
"  the  faith  of  the  parliament,"  as  they  called  it, 
"  they  should  remain  in  such  prisons  as  his  ma- 
*'  jestv  thought  fit  during  thdr  lives,  and  neither 
**  of  them  be  put  to  death  without  consent  of  par- 
*'  liament." 

But  then  aa  by  this  means  too  many  of  those 
imiHOiu  persons  remained  alive,  and  some  others 
who  were  aa  bad  as  any  wer^  upon  axaae  teati- 
laaaj  of  the  general,  and  by  othw  interpodtions 
of  friends  upon  the  allegation  of  merit  andaervices, 
preserved,  with  the  king's  consent  too  easily  ob- 
tuned,  80  much  as  from  attainder;  so  to  make 
some  kind  of  amends  for  this  unhappy  Unity,  they 
Kselred  to  except  a  multitude  of  tnose  they  were 
most  angry  with  from  pardon  as  to  their  estates, 
and  to  fine  others  in  great  sums  of  money }  when 
worse  men,  at  least  as  bad,  of  either  classis  were 
exempted,  as  included,  by  the  power  of  their 
ftienda  who  were  present  in  the  debate.  And  this 
contradiction  and  faction  brought  such  a  spirit 
into  the  house,  as  disturbed  aU  other  counsels; 
whilst  meu,  who  wished  well  enough  to  the  mat- 
ter proposed,  opposed  the  passing  it,  to  cross 
other  men  who  had  refused  to  agree  widi  th«n  in 
the  pardoning  ornot  pardoning  of  persons;  which 
dissenuon  divided  the  house  mto  great  animou- 
ties.  And  without  doobt,  the  king's  credit  and 
authtni^  was  at  that  time  so  great  in  the  house 
of  conmons,  that  he  could  have  taken  full  venge- 
ance upon  many  of  those  with  whom  he  had  rea- 
son to  be  offended,  by  causing  them  to  be  ex- 
empted from  pardon,  or  exposeO  to  some  damage 
of  estate.  And  there  wanted  not  manv,  who  used 
all  the  credit  they  had,  to  inflame  the  king  to  that 
retaliation  and  revenge. 

And  it  was  then  and  more  afterwards  imputed 
to  the  chancellor,  that  there  were  no  more  excep- 
tions in  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  that  he  laboured 
more  for  expedition  of  passing  it,  and  for  exdud- 
ingan^  extraordinary  exceptions;  which  reproach 
he  neither  then  nor  ever  after  was  ao&ritous  to 
throw  off.  Bnt  his  autiliority  and  credit,  though 
he  at  that  time  was  generally  esteemed,  conld  not 
have  TH-evailed  in  that  particular,  (iriienia  there 
were  tew  men  without  some  temptation  to  anger 
and  indignation,  and  none  more  than  he,  who  had 
undergone  injuries  and  indignities  from  many 
men  then  alive,}  but  that  it  wae  very  evidrat  to 
the  king  himself,  and  to  all  dispassioned  men, 
that  no  person  was  so  much  concerned,  though 
all  were  enough,  that  there  should  be  no  longer 
delay  in  passing  the  act  of  indemnity,  as  the  king 
himself  was ;  tnere  being  no  progress  made  in 
any  other  business,  by  the  disorder  and  ill  humour 
that  grew  out  of  that.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
be  made  towards  disbanding  the  army,  until  the 
met  of  indemnity  should  be &8t  passed;  norcould 
they  begin  to  luiy  off  the  navy,  till  they  were 
ready  to  pay  off  the  airears  of  the  army.  Una 
was  the  "remora"  in  all  the  counsels;  whilst 
there  wanted  not  those,  who  infused  [jealouues] 
into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  into  the  city, 
"  that  the  king  had  no  purpose  ever  to  conaent  to 
*'  the  act  of  indemmty,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  the  only  universal  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
nation :  and  till  that  was  done,  no  man  could  say 
that  be  dwelt  at  home,  nor  the  king  think  himseu 
in  any  good  posture  of  security.  And  therefore 
no  man  waa  more  impatient,  and  more  instant  in 
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council  and  parliament,  to  remove  all  causes  which 
obstructed  tW  work,  [than  the  chancellor.]  And 
he  put  the  king  in  mind,  "howmnch  he  had  op- 
"  posed  some  clauses  and  expressions  which  were 
"  m  the  declaration  and  lettera  from  Breda," 
which  notwithstanding  were  inserted,  as  moet 
agreeable  to  the  general's  advice;  and  that  he 
then  said  to  his  muesty,  in  the  presence  of  thoee 
who  were  consulted  with,  "  that  it  would  etnne  to 
"  Ids  turn  to  insist  upon  the  performance  of  those 
"  concessions,  which  he  was  against  the  making 
"  of,  when  many  others  would  oppose  them, 
"  which  may  be  at  that  present  would  adviae 
"  much  lai^r :"  which  his  majesty  acknoiHedg- 
ed  to  be  true,  and  confessed  upon  many  occa- 
sions. And  the  chancellor  did  in  truth  concave, 
that  the  khig's  takingadvantage  of  thegood  inclina- 
tions of  the  house  to  him,  and  to  dispose  tbem  to 
fall  upon  many  persons,  who  were  men  of  another 
classis  to  those  he  desired  might  be  excepted, 
(and  of  which  prospect  there  could  be  no  end, 
every  man  having  cause  to  fear  his  own  security 
by  what  he  saw  his  neighbour  suffer,  who  was  as 
innocent,)  was  directly  contrary  to  the  sense  and 
int^rrity  of  hia  deduation,  and  therefore  to  be 
tmaaeii  and  that  all  things  were  to  be  done  far 
him  tiiat  mi^  bdhtate  and  advance  the  diaband- 
ing,  that  so  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  again 
depend  upon  the  civil  justice  and  magistrates 
thereof.  And  all  men  who  understood  in  how 
ticklish  a  condition  it  then  itood,  eoDCurred  in 
that  advice. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  the  kmg  used  his 
authority,  and  they  who  were  trusted  by  him  their 
credit  and  interest  for  the  suporessing  those  ani- 
mosities, which  had  irreconcilea  many  persons  be- 
tween themselves  who  were  of  pubUc  affections, 
by  the  nomination  of  particular  persons  whose 
estates  should  be  made  uable  to  p^ialties,  the  im- 
posing of  which  must  again  depend  upon  the  par- 
liament; which,  besides  the  consumption  (rftame, 
which  was  very  preckms,  would  renew  and  con- 
tinue the  same  apiiit  of  diviaion,  which  already 
had  done  too  raoeh  mischief  and  would  inevitably 
have  done  nrach  mora.  Bnt  by  this  temper  and 
compoution  the  act  of  indemnity  waa  finished, 
passed  the  house  of  peers,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  to  the  wonderful  joy  of  the  people.  Aiid 
present  orders  were  ^ven  for  the  disbanding  the 
army  and  payment  of  the  navy,  as  fest  as  money 
came  in,  for  which  several  acts  of  parliament  were 
formerly  passed.  And  by  the  former  delays,  the 
intolerable  burden  both  of  army  and  navy  lay 
upon  the  kingdom  near  six  montlu  after  the  king's 
return,  and  amounted  not  to  eo  little  aa  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  by  the  month;  which 
raised  a  vast  debt,  that  was  calted  the  kii^B,who 
had  incessantiy  deured  to  have  it  prevented  from 
the  first  hour  of  his  arrival. 

After  tiie  bill  (tf  indemnity  waa  passed,  vith 
some  other  as  important  acta  for  the  public  peace, 
(as  the  preserviiw  those  {Hvceedings,  which  had 
been  in  courts  of  justice  for  near  twenty  years, 
from  being  ravdkd  into  again  as  void  or  invalid, 
because  they  had  been  before  judges  not  legally 
qualified,  which  would  have  brought  an  intolera- 
ble burden  upon  the  subject ;  and  some  other  acts.) 
the  parhament  was  wiUing  to  adjourn  for  some 
time ;  that  thrar  members,  who  were  appointed  to 
attrad  the  disbanding  the  army  in  several  {daces, 
and  the  payramt  of  the  navy,  might  be  absent 
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with  less  ineoDTenimee :  and  the  king  was  as 
willing  to  have  some  ease.  And  bo  it  was  ad- 
journed for  a  month  or  ux  weeks ;  in  which  time, 
and  evm  in  the  middle  of  the  disbanding,  there 
luQipened  a  very  strange  accident,  thtf  was  evi- 
dnce  oumgh  u  the  temper  «>  disteaapor  of  the 
time. 

The  trial  of  those  in&moua  persons  who  were 
in  prison  for  the  murder  of  the  kmg  (and  who  were 
appointed  by  the  act  of  indemnity  to  be  proceeded 
aj^nst  with  rigour,  and  who  eoold  not  be  tried 
till  that  vote  was  passed)  was  no  sooner  over,  and 
the  persons  executed,  with  some  of  the  same  crew, 
who  being  in  Holland  and  Flanders  were,  by  the 
permission  and  connivance  of  those  magistrates, 
taken  by  the  king's  ministers  there,  and  brought 
into  England,  and  pat  to  death  with  their  com- 
panions ;  but  the  people  of  that  classis  who  were 
called  Fanatics,  discovered  a  wonderful  malignity 
in  tbrar  discourses,  and  vows  of  revenge  for  their 
mnocent  frioidB.  caused  ^  speeclua  tbev 
had  made  at  didr  deauia  to  be  [nnitfed,  in  niiicli 
thm  was  nothing  of  repontanee  or  eomnr  for 
tbrir  wickedness,  but  a  justification  of  what  they 
{[had]  done  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and  had  sevenu 
meetings  to  consult  of  the  best  way  to  attempt 
their  revenge,  and  of  bringing  themselves  into  the 
same  posture  of  authority  and  power  which  tb^ 
formerly  had.  The  disbanding  the  army  seemed 
a  good  expedient  to  contaibute  to  their  ends :  and 
they  doubted  not,  hut  as  fast  as  they  disbanded 
they  would  repair  to  them,  which  they  could  not 
«o  well  do  till  then,  becanse  of  the  many  new  offi- 
cers who  had  been  lately  put  over  them;,  and  to 
that  purpose  they  had  toeir  agents  in  several 
rcf^ente  to  appoint  rendeEvouees.  They  had 
conference  of  assassinating  the  general,  "  who," 
diey  said,  "  had  betrayed  them,  and  was  the  only 
**  pcnon  who  ke]^  the  army  togetho*." 

Matters  bong  in  this  state,  and  some  of  their 
«ompaniott»  every  day  taken  and  imiHisoned  upon 
discovery  of  their  purposes,  the  king  being  gone 
to  Portsmouth,  and  the  parliament  adjourned, 
they  ^)pointed  a  rendezvous  in  several  places  of 
L(»don  at  twelve  of  the  dock  in  the  night ;  the 
«une  being  asngned  to  their  friends  in  the  coun- 

ST.  They  had  not  patience  to  make  use  of  the 
ence  of'^the  night,  till  they  could  draw  their 
several  bodies  together.  But  their  several  ren- 
dovouaes  no  sooner  met,  than  they  fell  into  noise 
and  exdamationa,  '*  that  all  men  should  take  arras 
**to  assist  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  when 
the  watch  came  towards  them,  they  resolutely  de- 
feoded  thanselves,  and  killed  many  of  those  who 
came  to  assaidt  them :  so  that  the  alamm  was  in 
a  abort  time  spread  over  the  dty,and  from  thence 
was  carried  to  'Whitehall,  where  the  duke  <tf  York 
was  and  the  gUMral,  a  r^^^ment  of  guards 
and  some  horse,  which  were  qmckly  drawn  toge- 
ther. 

Sir  Bidurd  Browne  was  then  lord  mayor  of 
London,  a  very  stout  and  vi^^lant  magutrate, 
who  was  equally  feared  and  hated  by  all  the  sedi- 
tious party,  for  his  extraordinary  seal  and  resolu- 
tion in  the  king's  service.  Nor  was  there  any 
man  in  Englanc^  who  did  raze  out  the  memory  of 
what  he  had  formerly  done  amiss,  with  a  more 
signal  acknowledgment,  or  a  more  frank  and 
generous  engagement  against  all  manner  of  fac- 
tions, which  opposed  or  obstmcted  his  majesty's 
service ;  which  made  him  terriUe  and  odious  to 
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all ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  pre«byterians, 
whohad  formerly  seduced  him.  Upon  the  alarum, 
which  of  itself  had  scattered  many  of  the  conspi- 
rators as  they  were  going  to  or  were  upon  the 
places  to  which  they  were  assigned,  he  was  quickly 
upon  his  horse,  accompanied  with  as  many  sol- 
diers, officers,  and  friends,  as  he  could  speedily 
dmw  together  j  and  \rith  diose  marched  towards 
that  pl^  wheie  the  most  nmse  was  made;  and 
in  his  way  met  many  who  ran  from  the  fury  of 
those,  "who,"  they  said,  ''were  in  aims;"  and 
reported  "their  numbers  to  be  very  great;  and 
"  that  they  killed  all  who  opposed  mem."  And 
true  it  was  they  had  killed  some,  and  charged  a 
body  of  the  trunbands  with  so  much  courage, 
that  it  retired  with  disorder.  Yet  when  the  mayor 
came,  he  found  the  number  so  small,  not  above 
thirty  men,  that  he  commanded  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms ;  which  when  they  refused  to  do,  he 
charged  them  briskly.  And  they  defended  them- 
sdves  with  that  courage  and  despair,  that  they 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  his  men;  and  very 
few  oi  tham  yielded  or  would  receive  quarts,  tiU 
they  were  overborne  with  numbers  or  fainted  with 
wounds,  and  so  were  taken  and  laid  hands  on. 

Iheir  captain,  who  was  to  command  the  whole 
par^inL(mdon,aadludforhis  device  in  his  en- 
sign these  wtffda,  Thx  Lord  Goo  and  Gidbon, 
was  a  wine-cooper,  of  a  competent  estate,  a  verr 
strong  man,  who  defended  himself  with  his  sword, 
and  killed  some  of  those  who  assaulted  him,  till 
he  fell  with  his  wounds,  as  some  others  about  him 
did ;  all  i^om  he  had  persuaded,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  do  as  much  upon  their  enemies,  as 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  did  upon  the 
I^iilistines,  or  any  others  in  the  Old  Testament 
had  upon  those  whom  the  Lord  delivered  into 
their  hands.  Nor  could  they  find,  upon  all  his 
examinations,  that  there  was  any  other  formed 
design,  than  what  must  probably  attend  the  decla^ 
ration  fit  the  army,  of  which  he  was  assured.  He 
and  the  other  mat  men  were  committed  to  the 
gaol,  and  to,  the  spedal  charge  of  the  aniens, 
ttiat  they  might  be  preserved  for  a  trial. 

The  next  morning  the  council  met  early,  and 
havmg  received  an  account  of  aU  that  had  passed, 
they  could  not  but  eondude,  that  this  so  extrava- 
gant an  attempt  could  not  be  founded  upon  the 
rashness  of  one  man,  who  had  been  alwajrs  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  sense  and  reason.  And  there- 
upon they  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
disbanding  the  general's  regiment  of  foot,  which 
had  the  guard  of  Whitehall,  and  was  by  the  order 
of  parliament  to  have  be^  disbanded  the  next 
day ;  and  writ  to  the  king  "  to  approve  of  what 
"  they  had  d<me,  and  to  appoint  it  to  be  continued 
"  till  further  order;'*  whicnhis  maiesty'consented 
to.  And  this  was  the  true  ^ouna  and  occasion 
of  the  continuing  and  increausg  the  guard  for  his 
majesty's  person;  which  no  man  at  that  time 
thought  to  be  more  than  was  necessary.  Order 
was  {^en  for  the  speedy  trial  of  Venner  and  his 
accomplices ;  many  whereof,  with  himself,  would 
have  died  of  their  wounds,  if  thrir  trial  had  been 
deferred  for  many  days :  but  the  surgeons'  skill 
preserved  [them]  till  then ;  where  they  made  no 
other  defence  for  themselves  than  what  is  before 
menticmed ;  nor  did  then,  or  at  their  deaths  (there 
being  ten  or  a  dozen  executed)  make  the  least 
show  of  sorrow  for  what  they  had  attempted. 

There  is  no  occasion  of  mmtioning  more  of  th^ 
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particular  proceeding*  of  this  parliament ;  which 
though  it  met  afterwards  at  the  time  appmnted, 
and  procseded  with  all  du^  to  the  long,  in  rais- 
ing great  sums  of  money  for  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  for  the  payment  oF  other  great  ddMs, 
n^iich  they  thought  themselves  concerned  to  dis- 
charge and  which  had  never  been  incurred  by 
the  King ;  and  likewise  passed  many  good  acts  for 
the  settling  a  future  revenue  for  the  crown,  and  a 
vote  that  they  would  raise  that  revenue  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly :  yet  they  gave 
not  any  thing  to  the  king  himself  (all  the  rest  was 
received  and  paid  by  those  who  were  deputed 
by  them  to  ttiat  purpose)  but  seventy  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  diachaige  of  his  coronation, 
which  he  had  appointed  to  be  in  the  banning 
May  following.  And  this  seventy  thousand  pounds 
was  all  the  money  the  king  rec^ved,  or  could  dis- 
pose Of,  in  a  full  year  after  his  coming  to  London ; 
BO  that  there  could  not  bnt  be  a  very  great  debt 
contracted  in  that  time ;  for  the  payment  whereof 
he  must  afterwards  pnmde  as  well  as  he  coHm. 
I  say,  I  shall  not  mention  more  of  the  particulars 
of  uuit  parliament,  because  it  was  foreseen  by 
aD,  that  diough  their  meetimg  had  produced  all 
those  good  effects,  in  the  restoring  tne  king,  dis- 
banding the  army,  and  many  other  things,  which 
could  be  wished;  yet  that  tne  lasting  validly  of 
all  they  had  done  would  depend  upon  another 
parliament,  to  be  legally  summoned  by  the  king, 
with  all  those  form^ties  which  this  wanted;  and 
the  confirmation  of  that  parliament  would  be 
necessary  for  the  people's  secnii^,  tlut  they 
should  enjoy  all  that  this  had  granted :  so  that 
when  I  shall  speak  again  of  the  proceedings  of 
pari&uncait,  it  will  be  of  that  pammient  whidi 
trill  be  calted  by  his  m«esty*s  writ. 

Only  before  we  diss^ve  tois,  and  because  there 
hath  been  so  little  sud  of  the  license  and  distemper 
m  religion,  which  his  majesty  exceedingly  appre- 
hended would  have  rec^ved  some  countenance 
from  the  parliament,  we  shall  remember,  that  the 
king  bavmg  by  his  declaration  froQi  Breda  re- 
ferred the  composing  and  settUng  all  that  related 
to  the  government  of  the  church  to  the  parlia- 
ment, so  that  he  could  do  nothing  towards  it 
himself:  but  by  his  gracious  reception  of  the  old 
bishops  who  were  still  ahve,  and  his  own  practice 
in  his  devotions  and  the  government  of  bis  royal 
chapel,  [he]  declared  sufficiently  what  should  be 
done  in  other  places.  The  party  of  the  presbyte- 
fians  was  very  numerous  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; and  had  before  the  king's  return  made  a 
committee  to  dense  such  a  government  {or  the 
church,  as  might  either  totaUy  exclude  bishops, 
or  makb  them  little  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
clergy.  But  the  spuit  of  the  time  had  of  itself 
dected  many  members,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
junctions sent  out  with  the  writs,  and  expressly 
contrary  to  such  [injunctions],  of  a  very  different 
allay;  who,  together  with  such  as  were  chosen 
after  his  majesty's  return,  were  numerous  enough 
to  obstruct  and  check  any  prevalence  of  that 
party,  though  not  of  power  enough  to  compel 
them  to  consent  to  sober  counsels.  And  so  the 
business  was  kept  still  at  the  committee,  now  and 
then  getting  ground,  and  then  cast  hack  again, 
as  the  sober  members  attended ;  so  that  no  report 
was  brought  to  the  house  from  thence,  which 
might  have  mven  the  king  some  trouble.  And  by 
deuces  the  heads  (tf  that  party  grew  weary  of  the 


warmth  of  theh-  prosecution,  which  they  saw  not 
like  to  produce  any  notable  fruit  that  uiey  cared 
for.  The  king  desired  no  more,  than  that  they 
should  do  nraiing;  being  sure  that  in  a  Uttlie 
time  he  shoidd  himself  do  the  work  best  And  so 
in  September,  when  he  s^jonmed  tiiem.  he  took 
notice,  "  that  they  had  offered  him  no  advice  to- 
"  wards  the  composing  the  dissensions  in  reli- 
"  ^on ;  and  therwDre  he  would  try,  in  that  short 
"  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  what  he  eoM 
"  do  towards  it  himself." 

And  thereupon  he  was  lumself  present  many 
days,  and  for  many  hours  each  day,  at  a  confer- 
ence between  many  of  the  London  mimeters,  who 
were  the  beads  of  the  presbyterian  party,  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  had 
been  for  so  many  years  deprived  of  all  that  they 
had :  which  conierence  was  held  at  Worcester 
house  in  the  chancellor's  lodgings,  to  consider 
what  ceremonies  should  be  retamed  in  the  church, 
and  what  aUoationa  should  be  made  in  the  Utoi^ 
that  bad  been  formerly  used;  and  the  snhstsnce 
of  this  conference  was  afterwards  published  in 
print.  The  king  upon  this  pablisud  a  dedara- 
tion  eoneeining  ecdesiaatical  affairs,  wherein  he 
took  notice  "  <n  the  conference  that  bad  been  in 
"  his  own  presence,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
"  the  clergy  of  both  sides  to  meet  together  at  the 
"  Savoy,  m  the  master's  lodgings,  and,  if  it  were 
"  possible,  to  agree  upon  such  an  act  of  imiformity, 
"  that  might  be  connrmed  in  parliament."  And 
in  the  mean  time  he  signified  nis  pleasure,  "  that 
"  nobody  should  be  punished  for  not  using  The 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  had  been  for- 
"  merly  established,  or  for  discontinuing  the  snr- 
"plice,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  that  aH. 
"  who  denied  to  conform  to  the  old  practice  in 
"  the  using  them  all,  should  be  at  the  same  li- 
"  ber^ :"  which  declaration  was  read  to,  and  put 
into  tne  hands  of  the  divines  of  both  sides  for 
some  days;  andthenthey  were  again  heard  before 
his  majesty  at  Worcester  [hous^.  And  though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  either  party  did  desn^e 
that  somewhat  might  he  put  in,  and  somewhat 
left  out,  in  neither  of  which  they  were  gratified; 
yet  it  is  most  true,  they  were  both  well  content 
with  it,  or  seemed  so.  And  the  declaration  was 
published  in  his  majesty's  name  before  the  return 
of  the  parliament. 

Here  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of  the  pree- 
byterians,  by  which,  if  their  humour  and  spirit 
were  not  enough  discovered  and  known,  their 
want  of  ingenuity  and  integrity  would  be  mani- 
fest; and  how  impossible  it  18  for  men  who  wondd 
not  be  decttved  to  depend  on  dther.  Whea  tiw 
dedaratiw  had  been  de&vered  to  the  nunister% 
dure  was  a  clause  in  it,  in  which  the  hinff  de- 
clared **hi8  own  constant  practice  of  The  Com- 
"  mon  Prayer;  and  that  he  would  take  it  well 
"  from  those  who  used  it  in  thar  churches,  diat 
"  the  common  people  might  be  again  acquainted 
"  with  the  piety,  gravity,  and  devotion  of  it ;  and 
"  which  he  thought  woidd  fadUtate  their  living  in 
"  a  good  neighbourhood  together ;"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  When  they  had  considered  the  whole 
some  days,  Mr.  Calamy  and  some  other  ministers, 
deputed  by  the  rest,  came  to  the  chancellor  to  re- 
deliver it  to  his  hands .  They  acknowledged  "  the 
"  king  had  been  very  gracious  to  them  in  his  con- 
"  oessimu;  though  ne  had  [not]  granted  all  that 
"  some  of  thdr  bretbna  wished,  yet  thqr  were 
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"  conteoted only  deaired  him,  ''that  he  would 
"  pravEul  with  the  king,  that  the  clause  mentioned 
**  hefore  might  be  left  out ;  which,'*  they  pro- 
tested, "  was  moved  by  them  for  the  king's  own 
**  end,  and  that  they  might  shew  thar  obedience 

to  Um,  and  resolution  to  do  him  service.  For 
**  they  van  resolved  themselves  to  do  what  the 
*'  kii^;  wished;  and  first  to  recondle  the  people, 
**  who  for  near  twenty  years  had  not  been  ac- 
**  oiudnted  wHh  that  form,  hy  infonning  them 
"  tW  it  contained  much  ine^  and  devotion,  and 

might  be  lawfully  used;  and  then  that  they 
*'  would  begin  to  use  it  themselves,  and  bv  degrees 
**  accustom  the  peopLa  to  it :  which,"  tney  said, 
**  would  have  a  better  effect,  than  if  the  clause 
**  were  in  the  declaration ;  for  they  should  be 
"  thought  in  their  persoasions  to  comply  only 
"  with  the  king's  recommendation,  and  to  ment 
"  from  bis  majesty,  and  not  to  be  moved  from  the 

conscience  of  the  daty ;  and  so  they  should 
"  [take]  that  occasion  to  manifest  their  zeal  to 
**  please  the  king.  And  they' feared  there  would 
**  be  other  ill  consequences  from  it,  by  the  way- 
**  wardneas  of  the  conunon  people,  who  were  to 
"  be  treated  mth  skill,  and  would  not  be  prevailed 

upon  all  at  oiue."  The  king  was  to  be  present 
the  next  morning,  to  hear  the  declaration  read  the 
last  time  before  both  parties}  and  then  the  chan- 
cellor told  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest, 
what  the  ministers  had  desired ;  which  they  again 
enlarged  upon  with  the  same  protestations  of  their 
resolutions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  majesty 
believed  they  meant  honestiy ;  and  the  clause  was 
left  out.  But  the  declaration  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than,  observing  that  the  peoj^e  were  gene- 
tally  satisfied  with  it,  they  sent  their  emissaries 
abroad :  and  many  of  their  letters  were  intercept- 
ed ;  and  particularly  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calamy  to 
a  leading  minister  in  Somersetshire ;  whereby  he 
advised  and  entreated  him»  "&alt  he  and  lua 
"  finotda  would  continue  and  pereist  in  the  use  of 
**  The  Directory ;  and  no  means  admit  The 
"  Conunon  Prayer  in  their  churehn;  for  that  he 
"  made  no  question  but  that  they  should  prevail 
**  further  with  the  king,  than  he  had  yet  consented 
"  to  in  his  declaration." 

'  The  other  instance  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  de- 
claration was  printed,  the  king  received  a  petition 
in  the  name  of  the  nunisters  of  London,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  opinion  with  them,  who  had 
subscribed  that  petition ;  amongst  whom  none  of 
those  who  had  attended  the  king  in  those  confer- 
ences had  their  names.  They  gave  his  majesty 
humble  thanks  "  for  the  grace  he  had  vouchsafed 
"  to  shew  in  his  declaration,  which  they  received 
**  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  goodness  and  conde- 
*'  BcenBion  in  granting  all  those  othn  concessions, 

which  were  abaolntelv  necessary  for  the  liberty 
"  of  thdr  consdence;"  and  denred,  vnth  much 
importunity  and  ill  manners,  **  that  the  wearing 
"  tne  surpuce,  and  the  using  the  cross  in  baptism, 
**  might  be  absolutely  abolished  out  of  the  church, 
"  as  being  scandalous  to  all  men  of  tender  consd- 
"  ences."  From  those  two  instances,  all  men  may 
conclude,  that  nothing  but  a  severe  execution  of 
the  law  can  ever  prevail  upon  that  classia  of  men 
to  conform  to  government. 

When  the  parliament  came  together  sgain  after 
their  adjournment,  they  gave  the  king  public 
thanks  for  his  declaration,  and  never  proceeded 
farther  in  the  matter  ct  religion  j  of  which  the 
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king  was  verv  glad :  only  some  of  the  leaders 
brought  a  bill  into  the  house  "for  the  making 
"  th^  declaration  a  law which  was  suitable  to 
their  other  acts  of  ingenuity,  to  keep  the  church 
for  ever  under  the  same  indulgence,  and  without 
any  settiement;  which  being  quickly  perceived, 
tiiere  was  no  further  progress  in  it.  And  the 
Idng,  upon  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  December, 
after  luving  given  them  an  ample  testimony  of 
thdr  kindness  towards  him,  which  he  magmfied 
with  many  gracious  expressions,  and  his  royal 
thanks  for  tl^  settling  his  revenue,  and  pa^^ent 
of  the  public  debts,  promised  "to  send  out  writs  for 
"  the  calling  another  parliament,  which  he  doubted 
"  not  woim  confirm  all  that  they  had  done ;  and 
"  in  which  he  hoped  many  of  them  would  be 
"  elected  aa^n  to  serve and  so  dissolved  the 
present  parliament  with  as  general  an  applause  as 
nath  been  knovm ;  though  it  was  quickly  known, 
that  the  revenue  lliey  had  settled  was  not  in  value 
equal  to  what  they  nad  computed.  Nor  did  the 
monies  they  granted  in  any  d^ree  arise  to  enough 
to  pay  either  the  arrears  to  the  army  or  the  debts 
to  the  navy;  both  which  must  be  the  work  of  the 
ensuing  parliament ;  which  was  directed  to  meet 
upon  the  eighth  of  May  following :  before  which 
time,  the  king  made  choice  of  woTthj  and  learned 
men  to  supp^  the  vacant  sees  of  bishops,  which 
had  been  void  so  manv  years,  and  who  were  con- 
secrated accordingly  oefore  the  parliament  met. 
And  before  we  come  to  that  time,  some  particular 
occurrences  of  moment  must  be  first  inserted. 

When  the  king  arrived  in  England,  monsieur 
Bordeaux  was  there  ambassador  mm  the  king  of 
France,  and  had  resided  ambassador  there  about 
three  years  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  hved  in  mar- 
vellous lustre,  very  acceptable  and  dear  to  Crom- 
well, having  treated  all  tne  secret  alliance-between 
I  the  cardinal  and  him ;  and  was  even  trusted  by 
the  protector  in  many  of  his  counsels,  espedally 
I  to  mscover  any  conspiracy  agunst  hhn ;  for  He 
!  lived  jovialljr,  made  ^reat  entertainments  to  lords 
and  ladies  without  distinction,  and  amongst  them 
would  frequently  let  [fall]  some  e^reedons  ai 
compassion  and  respect  towards  the  king.  After 
Cromwell's  death,  lua  credentials  were  quickly  re- 
newed to  Bichard  his  snccessor,  with  whom  all 
the  former  treaties  were  a^n  established.  And 
when  he  was  put  down,  he  was  not  long  without 
&esh  credit  to  the  commonwealth  that  succeeded : 
and  so  upon  all  vicissitudes  was  supplied  with 
authority  to  endear  his  master's  affection  to  the 
present  powers,  and  to  let  them  know,  "how 
"  well  the  cardinal  was  disposed  to  join  the  power 
"  of  France  to  their  intwest."  Ana  his  dexterity 
had  been  such  toward  all,  that  the  cardinal 
thought  fit  to  send  him  new  credentials  against 
the  tune  of  the  kii^s  coming  to  London.  And 
witUn  few  days  aner,  when  he  had  provided  a 
new  equipage  to  appear  in  more  glory  tnan  he  had 
ever  yet  done,  he  sent  to  desire  an  audience  from 
the  lung. 

Hie  earl  of  St.  Alban's  was  newly  come  from 
France ;  and  to  hun  Bordeaux  had  applied  him- 
self, who  was  always  very  ready  to  promote  any 
thing  that  might  be  grateful  to  that  crown.  But 
the  king  would  not  resolve  any  thing  in  the  point, 
till  he  nad  conferred  upon  it  with  the  council : 
where  it  being  debated,  there  was  an  unanimous 
consent,  (the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  only  excepted, 
who  exceedingly  laboured  the  ccmtrary,)  "  that  it 
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"  could  not  stand  with  his  maiesty's  honour  to 
*'  recdve  him  as  ambassador,  who  had  transacted 
"  BO  many  things  to  his  disadvantage,  and  shifted 
"  his  face  bo  ofteo,  always  in  conjunction  with  his 
"  greyest  enemiea ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  disre- 
**  spect  in  the  ciDwn  of  France  towardBnis  niMMty 
"  in  Ben£n{^  sndi  a  person,  who  they  coida  not 
*'  believe  (without  gnat  nndetraluin^  the  king) 
**  conld  be  aeceptablie  to  him."  Hie  king  hbnsuf 
wM  of  tint  ojunim;  and  instead  of  aasigmnghim 
a  day  lor  his  audi^ice,  as  was  desired,  he  sent 
him  an  express  command  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
And  when  he  afterwards,  with  mudi  importunity, 
desired  only  to  be  admitted  as  a  stranger  to  see 
hia  majesty,  and  to  speak  to  him,  his  majesty  as 
poutirely  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence. 
All  which  was  imputed  prindndlyto  the  chancel- 
lor, who  had  with  some  warmth  opposed  his  being 
receired  as  ambassador;  and  when  he  sent  by  a 
person  well  enough  esteemed  by  the  chancdlor, 
"  that  he  would  receive  a  visit  from  him,"  he  ex- 
pressly refused  to  see  him.  Whoever  gave  the 
advice,  the  king  had  great  honour  byit  in  France 
itself,  which  declared  no  kind  of  resentment  of  it ; 
and  gave  poor  Bordeaux  such  a  reception,  after 
having  served  them  five  years  mth  notable  auc- 
ceas,  and  spent  his  whole  estate  in  the  service, 
that  in  a  snort  time  he  £ed  heart-broken  in 
misery,  and  uninquired  after.  And  forthvnth  that 
king  sent  the  count  of  SoissonB,  the  most  illustri- 
ous person  in  Fi^ce,  very  nobly  accompanied 
and  bravely  attended,  as  his  ambassador,  to  con- 

Satnlate  his  majesty's  h^>py  restoration,  with  all 
e  compliments  of  fiisBdahip  and  esteem  that  can 
be  imagmed. 

There  was  another  ambassador  at  the  same  time 
in  London,  who  nu^fat  be  thought  to  stand  in  the 
same  predicament  with  Bordeaux,  though  in  truth 
thdr  cases  were  very  difierent,  and  who  received 
a  very  di&rent  treatment.  Tliat  was  the  ambas- 
sador of  Portiq^,  who  had  been  sent  by  that 
crown  to  finish  a  treaty  that  had  been  b^un  by 
another  ambassador  with  Cromwell,  who  h^  been 
so  ill  used,  that  they  had  put  his  brother  pubHcly 
to  death  for  a  rash  action  in  which  a  gentleman 
had  been  killed;  upon  which  he  had  got  leave 
from  his  master  to  quit  the  kingdom.  And  this 
other  ambassador  had  been  sent  in  his  [room] ; 
and  was  forced  to  consent  and  submit  to  very 
hard  conditions,  as  a  ransom  for  that  king's  ^ne- 
rosity  in  Eusisting  the  king  in  his  lowest  condition, 
by  recdving  prince  Rupert  with  his  majesty's  fleet 
in  lisbon,  and  so  preserving  them  from  a  fleet 
much  superior  in  number  and  goodness  of  the 
slups,  that  ponnied  him  by  ccnnmission  from 
Cromwell ;  who  took  that  actiui  so  to  heart,  that 
he  made  war  i^on  diat  kiiigdom,tooktfadr  ^ps, 
obstructed  theu'  trade,  and  blodced  np  all  their 
ports ;  whilst  the  Spanish  army  invaded  them  at 
land,  and  took  their  towns  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  And  to  redeem  that  poor  king  from 
that  tenible  persecution,  that  treaty  had  been  sub- 
mitted to ;  in  which,  besides  the  yearly  payment 
of  agreat  Bumofnvsney  frwn  Portugal,  whicn  was 
to  continue  for  many  years,  other  great  advanta^ 
in  trade  had  been  granted  to  England,  llie  king 
made  no  scnqile  of  receiving  this  ambassador  with 
a  very  good  countenance;  and  as  soon  as  he 
his  credentials,  gave  him  a  public  audience,  with 
all  the  formality  and  ceremimy  that  in  those  cases 
are  usual  and  necessary. 
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And  became  in  some  time  after  a  negotiation 
was  set  on  foot  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
[had]  its  efiect  in  the  kin^s  marriage  with  the 
queen ;  and  because,  how  acceptable  soever  both 
uiat  treaty  and  conclu8i<m  of  it  was  then  to  the 
whole  Idngdom.tiiBt  affidrwas  afterwards  imputed 
to  the  chancdknr,  and  in  the  opinion  of  mucf 
proved  to  be  the  cause  and  groand  of  allhia  mis- 
tortunei ;  I  shall  here  set  down  all  the  partiCQlan 
that  ifdrodmed  and  attended  that  negcnation  and 
treaty,  with  all  the  circumstances,  some  whereof 
may  appear  too  light,  and  yet  are  not  without 
weight  to  make  it  appear  to  all  the  world,  how 
far  the  chancellor  was  from  bong  the  author  of 
that  counsel,  (and  if  he  had  been,  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  it.)  and  tiiat  he  did  no- 
thing before,  in,  or  after  that  treaty,  but  what  was 
necessary  for  a  man  in  his  condition,  and  what 
very  well  became  a  person  of  tiiat  trust  and  con- 
fidence he  was  in  with  his  master. 

It  hath  been  remembered  before,  that  upon  the 
publication  of  the  duke's  marriage,  and  the  re- 
conciliation upon  ttiat  affidr,  die  dianctBor  was 
very  soliotons  that  the  kii^  lumsdf  wnild  marry ; 
that  heTdenzed  the  marquis  of  Ormondvery  earn- 
estly to  advise  hnn  to  it :  and  himself  often  put  his 
majesty  in  mind  of  what  he  had  said  to  nim  in 
France,  when  the  dukewas  persuaded  to  treat  about 
a  marriage  with  nmdemoiseUe  de  Longuevilley 
"  that  his  majesty  was  by  no  means  to  consent,  that 
"  his  bdr  apparent  should  marry  before  himself 
"  were  married,"  for  which  he  had  ^ven  some 
reasons  ;  for  which  at  that  time  he  underwoit 
great  disideesures.  And  this  discourse  he  had 
held  often  with  the  king:  and  sure  no  man  in 
England  more  impatiently  desired  to  see  him  mar- 
ried than  he  did.  Indeed  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
find  a  person  in  all  respects  so  fit,  Uiat  a  man 
would  take  upon  him  to  propose  in  particular; 
nor  did  he  thmk  himself  in  mai^  leqiects,  and 
with  reference  to  the  acddrats  nmch  might  pro- 
bably or  posubly  fall  ont,  6t,  if  be  could  have 
thought  fli  one,  to  be  the  author  tiit  the  propod- 
tion. 

One  day  the  king  came  to  the  cfaancellar'B 
house  in  the  afternoon;  and  being  alone  with 
him,  his  majesty  told  him,  "that  he  was  come  to 
"  confer  with  him  upon  an  argument  that  he  would 
"  well  like,  which  was  about  his  own  marriage ;" 
he  smd,  *'  the  lord  chamberlain"  (who  was  then 
earl  of  Manchestw)  "  had  held  a  discourse  trith 
"  him  some  days  past,  that  seemed  to  have  some- 
"  what  in  it  that  was  worth  the  thinking  of.  That 
"  he  had  told  him,  the  Portugal  ambaraador  had 

made  him  a  viai^  and  having  some  conference 
"  with  hnn  concerning  the  ki^  towards  whose 
"  person  he  professed  a  profoni^  re^Mct,  he  said 
"  It  was  time  for  his  mdesty  to  think  of  marriage; 
'*  which  nothing  eould  keep  him  from,  but  the 
"  difficulty  of  finding  a  fit  conBort  for  him.  Uiat 
"  there  was  in  Portugal  a  princess,  in  her  beanty, 
"  person,  and  age,  very  fit  for  him,  and  who  wonld 
"  have  a  portion  suitable  to  her  birth  and  qualitr. 
"  That  it  is  true  she  was  a  catholic,  and  would 
"  never  depart  from  h^  reli^on ;  but  was  totally 
"  without  that  meddling  and  activity  in  her  nature, 
"  which  many  times  node  those  of  that  religitm 
"  troublesome  and  restiess,  when  they  came  into 
"  a  country  where  another  religion  was  practised. 
"  That  she  had  been  bred  under  a  wise  mother, 
"  who  was  stiU  regent  in  that  kingdom,  wiio  had 
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**  carefully  infosed  another  spirit  into  her,  and 
'*  kept  her  from  afiectinff  to  hare  any  hand  in 
"  buriness,  and  which  we  had  never  been  ac- 
'*  quainted  with ;  so  that  she  would  look  only  to 
*'  enjoy  her  own  religion,  and  not  at  all  concern 
'*  herself  in  what  others  professed.  That  he  had 
"  authority  to  make  the  proposition  to  the  kinff, 

with  such  particularitiea  as  included  many  ad- 
**  vantages  above  any,  he  thougld,  which  could 
'*  aceompuiy  any  overtore  t£  malt  kind  from  an- 
"  other  [wince.  To  wluch  the  ehamberlun  had 
"  added,  that  there  could  be  noqueation,  but  &at 
*'  a  Protestant  queen  would  in  all  reapecta  be 
'*  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  blraung  to  the 
"  kingdom ;  hut  if  such  a  one  could  not  be 
"  found,  he  did  really  believe,  that  a  princess  of 
"  this  temper  and  spirit  would  be  the  beet  of  all 

catholics.  That  the  trade  of  Portugal  was  great 
"  here,  and  that  England  had  a  more  beneficial 
**  commerce  with  that  crown  than  with  any  other : 
**  which  had  induced  Cromwell  to  mute  that 
"  peace,  when  he  had  upon  the  matter  forsworn 
"  It }  and  the  making  it  had  been  the  most  popu- 

lar  action  he  had  ever  performed." 

His  majesty  said,  "  that  he  had  only  answered 
"  Uie  chamborlain,  that  be  would  think  of  it.  But 
"  that  the  very  moniing  of  this  dw,  the  ambas- 
**  sador  of  Portunl  had  been  with  hhn,8ndwith- 
"  out  any  fbnn&ty  liad  entered  iota  the  same 
"  discourse,  and  said  all  that  the  knrd  ehamberiain 

had  mentioned :  to  which  he  added,  that  he  had 
"  authority  to  offer  to  his  majesty  five  hundred 
"  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  ready  mon^,  as  a 
"  portion  with  the  infianta;  and  likeinseto  assign 
"  over,  and  for  ever  to  annex  to  the  crown  of 
"  England,  the  possession  of  Tangier  upon  the 
"  African  shore  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  place 
*'  of  that  strength  and  importance,  as  would  be 
"  of  infinite  benefit  and  security  to  the  trade  of 
*'  Enf^dj  and  likewise  to  grant  to  the  English 
'*  nation  a  free  trade  in  Biasil  and  in  the  East 
"  Indies,  which  they  had  hitherto  denied  to  all 
"  nations  but  themselves.  And  for  their  security 
"  to  mjoy  that  pdvilege^  they  would  put  into 
**  bis  ni^esty's  hands  and  posaesuon,  ana  for  ever 
**  annex  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  island  of 
"  Bmibayne,  (with  the  towns  and  castles  therein, 
"  which  are  within  a  very  little  distance  from 
"  Brasil ;)  which  bath  within  itself  a  very  good 
"  and  spacious  harbour,  and  would  be  a  Vast  im- 
"  provement  to  the  East  India  trade.  And  those 
"  two  places,"  he  said,  "  of  Tangier  and  Bom- 
**  bayne,  might  reasonably  be  viJued  above  the 
"  portion  in  money."  The  king  mentioned  all 
the  (tiscouTse  as  a  matter  that  pleased  him,  and 
might  prove  of  notable  advantage  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  said,  **  that  he  had  wished  the  ambas- 
**  sador  to  confer  with  him  (the  chancellor)  upon 
"  it ;"  and  then  asked  him  "  what  he  thought  of 
"  it :"  to  nduch  he  answered,  "  that  he  ht^  not 

heard  of  it  enough  to  tlunk  of  i^"  (for  he  had 
never  heard  at  thought  of  it  before  ^aat  moment ;) 
*'  and  therefore  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  more 
'*  when  the  ambassador  came  to  him,  than  to  hear 
"  what  he  said,  and  report  it  to  his  m»esty.  For 
"  the  present  he  only  asked,  whether  his  majesty 
'*  had  given  over  ul  thoughts  of  a  fvotestant 
*'  wife  to  which  he  answered,  "  he  could  find 
"  none  such,  except  «nongst  his  own  subjects ; 
*'  and  amongst  them  he  had  seen  none  that  pleased 
*'  him  enough  to  that -end.*'  And  observing  the 


chancellor  to  look  fixedly  upon  him,  he  said, 
"  that  he  would  never  think  more  of  the  princess 
"  of  Orange's  daughter,  her  mother  havmg  used 
"  him  BO  ill  when  he  proposed  it ;  and  if  he  should 
"  now  think  of  it,  he  knew  his  mother  would  never 
"  consent  to  it,  and  that  it  would  break  his  sister's 
"  heart :  therefore  he  had  resolved  never  to  enter- 
"  tun  that  thought  a^pin.  And  that  he  saw  no 
"  objection  against  this  overture  from  Portugal, 
"  tiut  would  not  occur  [in]  any  other,  where  the 
"  advantages  would  not  be  so  many  or  so  great." 

What  conld  the  chancellor  say  ?  What  objec- 
tion could  he  make,  why  this  ovwture  should  not 
be  hearkened  to }  And  what  would  the  king  have 
thought,  or  what  might  he  not  have  thought,  if  be 
had  advised  him  to  rdect  tins  motion }  He  gave 
him  no  other  answer  for  the  present,  than  "  that 
"  he  desuvd  nothing  more  in  this  world,  than  to 
"  see  his  majesty  w^  married ;  and  he  was  very 
"  confident  that  all  his  good  subjects  were  of  the 
"  same  mind :  and  therefore  there  must  be  some 
*'  very  visible  inconvenience  in  [it],  when  he 
"  should  dissuade  him  not  to  embrace  such  an 
"  opportunity.  That  he  would  be  ready  to  con- 
"  f  er  with  the  Portugal  ambassador  when  be  came, 
"  and  then  he  should  entertain  his  majesty  fur- 
"  tfaer  upon  that  subject."  Hie  ambassador  came 
to  him,  repeated  what  he  sud  and  proposed  to  the 
king,  with  littie  other  mlai!gement,than  concern- 
ing tite  benefit  England  would  receive  bv  the  two 
places  of  Tangier  and  Bombayne,  ana  the  de- 
scription of  tb^  situation  and  strength }  of  all 
which  the  chancellor  gave  his  majesty  a  fiuthAil 
acGonnt,  without  presuming  to  mingle  with  it  a 
word  of  his  own  advice.  The  king  appeared 
abundantiy  pleased,  and  willing  to  proceed  fur- 
ther; and  auced  "  what  was  next  [to  be]  done 
to  which  he  answered.  "  that  it  was  a  matter  cS 
"  too  ^reat  importance  for  him  to  deliver  any- 
"  opimon  upon ;  indeed  too  great  for  his  majesty 
"  himself  to  resolve,  upon  the  private  advice  of 
"  any  one  man,  how  agreeable  soever  it  should  be 
"  to  his  own  inclination  and  judgment."  And 
thenfiffe  he  denred  him  "  that  he  would  call  to 
"  lum  four  or  five  persons,  whom  he  thought  to 
**  be  the  most  competent  considererB  of  such  an 
**  albir,  and  consult  it  very  maturely  with  them, 
"  before  he  entertained  any  more  conference  with 
"  the  ambassador.  For  whatsoever  he  should 
"  [resolve]  upon  it,  it  ought  yet  to  be  kept  in  all 
"  possible  secrecy :  if  it  should  be  thougnt  fit  to 
"  be  rejected,  it  ought  to  be  without  the  least 
"  noise,  and  the  least  reflection  upon  the  overture, 
"  which  had  been  made  with  all  the  possible  de- 
*'  monstration  of  esteem :  if  it  should  appear 
"  worthy  of  entertainment  and  acceptation,  it 
"  would  still  require  the  same  secrecy;  till  the 
"  value  and  consequence  of  all  the  particulars 
"  proposed  bv  the  ambassador  might  be  folly  ex- 
"  amined  ana  weighed,  and  a  more  particular  and 
"  substantial  assurance  (^ven  for  the  accomplish- 
"  ment,  than  the  bare  word  of  the  ambassador." 

The  kinff  mpoiuted  that  the  Iwd  treasurer,  the 
marquis  of  Cmnond,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and 
secretary  Nicholas,  should  be  together  at  the 
chancellor's  house,  where  his  majesty  would  like- 
wise be  and  propose  the  business  to  them.  And 
accordingly  he  aid  relate  to  them  the  whole  series 
of  what  had  passed,  and  recjuired  them  "  with  all 
"  possible  freedom  to  deliver  [their]  opinions, 
"  and  to  conudor  whether  there  was  any  other 
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**  princess  or  lady  in  their  view,  whom  he 
**  might  many  more  adnintaffeonslv."  He  added, 
'*  that  be  had  spcdcen  both  with  the  eari  of  Sand- 
*'  wich  and  at  Jolin  Lawson  occasiondly  and 
**  merely  as  loose  discourse,  what  place  Tangier 

was,  which  he  pointed  to  in  the  map,  and  whe- 
**  ther  it  was  well  known  to  them :  and  they  both 
"  said,  they  knew  it  well  from  sea.  But  that  sir 
'*  John  Lawson  had  been  in  it,  and  said,  it  was  a 

place  of  th^  importance,  that  If  it  were  in  the 
"  nands  of  the  Hollanders,  they  would  quickly 
"  make  a  mole,  which  they  might  easily  do  ;  that 
*•  now  ships  could  not  ride  there  in  such  a  wind," 
which  hia  majesty  named ;  "  but  if  there  were  a 
"  mole,  they  womd  ride  securely  in  all  weather ; 
«  and  they  would  keep  the  place  against  all  the 
**  world,  and  give  the  law  to  all  the  trade  of  the 

Mediterranean     with  which  discourse  his  ma- 
jesty seemed  very  mnch  affected.    After  mam^ 
qneattons  and  much  debate,  and  eorae  of  the  lords 
mafaing  that  it  were  possible  to  get  a  queen  that 
was  a  proteatant,  and  one  of  them  naming  the 
daughter  of  Harry  prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  I 
they  had  heard  eome  mention  when  his  majesty 
was  beyond  the  seas,  and  of  whose  elder  sister  j 
(then  married  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh)  j 
there  had  been  some  discourse  in  the  life  of  the  | 
late  king ;  (but  his  majesty  quickly  declared, : 
"  that  he  had  very  unanswerable  reasons  why  be 
*'  could  not  entertain  that  alliance  :")  all  the  lords  ' 
unanimously  agreed,  "  that  there  was  no  catholic 
*'  princess  m  Europe,  whom  his  majesty  could  • 
**  with  so  much  reason  and  advantage  marry,  as  j 
"  the  infanta  of  Portugal.   That  the  portion  pro-  1 

posed  in  money,  setting  aside  the  places,  was 
*'  much  greater,  almost  double  to  what  any  king  I 
«  bad  ever  recdred  in  money  by  any  marriage. 
"  And  tiie  places  seemed  to  m  situated  very  nse- 
'*  folly  for  trade,  the  increase  whereof  his  majesty 
*'  was  to  endeavour  with  all  possible  solicitude ; 
**  which  could  only  make  this  nation  flourish,  and 
"  recover  the  intoest  they  had  lost,  especially  in 
"  the  Indira  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  late 
"  troubles  and  distractions,  and  the  advantlige  the 
*'  Dutch  had  thereby  gotten  over  the  English  in 
•*  those  trades,  as  well  as  in  other."  The  king 
approved  all  that  bad  been  said,  and  thereupon 
appointed  all  those  lords  with  the  same  secrecy  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  ambassador}  which 
was  begun  between  them  accordingly. 

The  treaty  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  secret ; 
nor  was  Uiere  any  thing  more  generally  desued, 
than  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  should 
be  made  with  Fbrtugal,  that  the  trade  might  con- 
tinue with  security :  and  it  was  very  grateful  to 
every  body  to  know,  that  there  was  a  committee 
appointed  to  that  purpose.  But  the  proposition 
towards  a  marriage  was  still  a  secret,  not  commu- 
nicated to  any,  nor  so  much  as  suspected  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  did  all  he  could  to  ob- 
struct the  very  treaty  of  alliance ;  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings there  will  be  occasion  to  make  mention 
anon  by  itself.  The  ambassador  offered  "  to  re- 
"  new  the  treaty  (if  that  of  the  marriage  was  con- 
**  sented  to  '  in  terminis,')  that  bad  been  made 
"  [with]  Cromwell,  without  being  so  much  as  ex- 
"  empted  from  that  yearly  payment,  which  had 
"  been  imposed  upon  them  for  assistinff  prince 
"  Rupert,"  and  had  been  assigned  to  ue  mer- 
dunts  to  sa^y  the  damages  they  had  sustuned 
fay  {Kince  Rupert;  and  the  xelease  whereof  muat 


have  obliged  the  king  to  pay  it  himself:  and 
therefwe  uat  of&r  was  lookra  upon  afl  a  generous 
thing.  And  the  whole  treaty,  which  they  had  not 
yet  perraed>  was  genenlly  looked  upon  and  be- 
neved  to  be  the  most  advantageooe  to  England, 
that  had  been  ever  entered  mto  with  any  crown. 

It  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first  motion  to- 
wards this  marriage,  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard 
j^matter]  with  such  alhance,  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
junction with  Portugal,  as  would  produce  a  war 
with  Sp^n ;  which  the  king  had  no  mind  to  be 
engaged  in.  For  besides  that  he  had  received 
some  dvilities  from  that  king,  after  a  world  of 
disobligations,  his  resident  at  Madrid,  sir  Harry 
Bennet,  bad  consented  in  his  majesty's  name, 
that  the  old  treaty  which  had  been  made  between 
the  two  crowns  in  the  year  1630,  should  be  again 
observed }  of  which  more  anon.  But  his  majes- 
ty's firm  resolution  at  that  time  was,  wholly  to  in- 
tend the  composing  or  subduing  tiie  distempera 
and  iU  humoora  in  his  three  kin^oma  and  all  his 
other  dominions;  and  till  that  should  be  fiiUy 
done,  he  would  have  no  different  with  any  of  bia 
neishbours,  nor  be  engaged  in  any  war  which  be 
comd  avoid :  a  resolution  very  prudently  made  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  adhered  to,  much  enl  which 
succeeded  the  departure  from  it,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

But  the  lords  found,  upon  perusal  of  the  treaty, 
one  article  (which  was  indeed  the  only  article  that 
made  any  show  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  Por- 
tugal) by  which  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  assist 
Portugal  when  they  should  require  it,  with  six 
thousand  foot,  to  be  levied  in  England  at  thdr 
cbaige.  And  now  the  ambassador  ui^d,  "  that 
**  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  the  portion, 
"  the  delivery  of  those  places,  and  his  majesty's 
"  own  interest  by  that  marriage  in  Portugal,  iriudi 

upon  the  death  of  the  Idng  and  his  brother  must 
"  devolve  to  his  majesty ;  he  would  take  upon 
"  him  the  'protection  of  that  kingdom,  and  de- 
"  nounce  war  with  Spain to  which  his  majesty 
warmly  and  positively  answered,  "  that  he  would 
"  admit  no  such  engE^ement ;  that  he  was  not  in 
"  a  condition  to  make  a  war,  till  he  could  ncrt 
"  avoid  it.  He  would  do  what  was  lawful  for 
"  him  to  do ;  he  could  choose  a  wife  for  himself, 
"  and  he  could  help  a  brother  and  ally  with  a  levy 
"  of  men  at  their  charge,  without  entering  into  a 
*'  war  with  any  other  pnnce.  And  if  Sptun  should, 
"  either  upon  his  marriage  or  such  supply,  declare 
"  a  war  against  him,  he  would  defend  himself  as 
"  well  BB  he  could,  and  do  as  much  damage  as  he 
**  could  to  Spain ;  and  then  that  he  would  apply 
"  such  assistance  to  Portugal,  as  should  be  most 
"  advantageous  to  it :  and  that  he  should  not  be 
"  willing  to  see  it  reduced  under  the  obedience  of 
"  Spun  for  many  reasons.  That  in  the  mean  time 
*'  he  would  assist  them  with  the  same  number  as 
"  Cromwdl  had  promised,  and  transjKirt  them  at 
"  his  own  charts  thither;  provided  that  as  soon 
"  as  they  were  landed,  they  should  be  received  in 
'*  the  king  of  Portugal's  pay:"  which  offer  the 
king  made  upon  a  reason  not  then  communicated, 
and  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter;  besides 
that  he  had  such  a  body  of  men  ready  for  such  a 
service,  and  which  conla  with  much  more  security 
and  little  more  chai^  be  transported  to  Foitagal, 
than  be  disbanded  in  the  place  where  they  were. 

When  the  ambassador  found  that  the  king 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  direct^  into  a 
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war  with  Spain,  though  he  offered  "  to  pat  Bar- 
"  celona  ioto  his  hands,  of  which  don  Joseph 
"  Margarita,"  (a  person  who  bad  conducted  the 
iCTolt  of  that  lotf,  and  all  the  rebellioawluch  had 
been  lately  in  Catalonia,)  "  then  in  Paris,  should 
"  come  over  and  give  unqneBtionable  aaBiuance," 
(a&  wUch,  with  many  other  propositions  of  the 
same  natnre,  his  majoty  totally  rejected ;)  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  alliance  and  marriage  would  give 
a  jH%sent  reputation  to  Portugal,  md  make  im- 
preasion  upon  the  spirits  of  Sfrain,  and  that  a  war 
would  hereafter  fall  ont  unavoidably :  and  so  ac- 
cepted what  the  king  had  offered.  And  then  there 
remained  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  give  unques- 
tionable security  to  the  king,  for  the  performance 
of  all  the  particulars  which  nad  been  promised  ; 
and  for  wnich  there  appeared  yet  no  other  war- 
laut,  than  letters  and  instructions  to  the  ambassa- 
dor from  the  queen  regent.  And  for  further  sa- 
tisfaction thnein,  the  ambassador  offered  "  pre- 
**  sently  to  jmu  into  Portcual,  and  doubted  not,  in 
*'  as  short  a  time  as  couldbe  expected,  to  return 
"  with  such  power  and  authority,  and  such  a  fiill 
**  concession  of  <ndiat  had  been  TOoposed,  as  should 
"  be  very  satia&ctory which  his  majesty  well 
lilKd ;  and  writ  himself  to  the  queen  regent  and 
to  the  koff  such  letters,  as  signified  "  his  uill  reso- 
"lutioD  tor  the?  marriage,  if  all  the  particulars 
'*  promised  by  the  ambajssador  in  writing  should 
"  be  made  good  and  writ  likewise  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  infanta,  as  to  a  ladv  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  his  wife ;  and  assigned  two  ships 
to  attend  the  ambassador,  who  immediately,  and 
with  some  appearance  or  pretence  of  discontent  or 
(^ssatis&ction,  (that  the  secret  might  be  the  less 
discorered,)  embarked  with  all  his  family  for  the 
river  of  liabon.  And  to  this  time  the  chancellor 
had  Deret  mentioned  my  particular  advice  of  his 
own  to  tiie  king,  more  uan  Us  ccmcorrence  witii 
tbe  rest  of  the  lorda ;  nor  in  truth  bad  any  of 
them  shewed  more  incUnation  towards  it,  than  the 
king  himself  had  done,  who  seemed  marvdlously 
pleued,  and  had  ^ken  much  raxm  in  private 
with  the  ambassador  upon  it,  than  any  ot  the  brds 
had  done,  and  of  some  particulars  which  they 
were  never  acquainted  with. 

That  I  may  not  break  off  the  thread  of  this  dis- 
course tin  I  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  nor  leave  out 
any  important  particular  that  related  to  Hiat  sub* 
ject,  I  shall  in  Uiis  place  make  mention  of  a  little 
cbud  or  eclipse,  raised  by  the  acti^dty  and  restless- 
ness of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  that  seemed  to  inter- 
pose and  darken  the  splendour  of  this  treaty,  and 
to  threaten  the  life  thoeof,  by  extinguishing  it  in 
the  Imd:  upon  which  occasion  the  cha^ellor 
thought  hinuelf  obliged  to  appear  more  fbr  it, 
than  ne  had  hUherto  done;  ana  wnicb  afterwards 
(how  ui^ustly  soever)  was  turned  to  his  reproach. 
This  earl,  (woo  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  frequentlv  a£ainistered  vari^  of  dis- 
course, that  coula  not  be  uplied  to  any  other 
man,)  upon  tbe  defeat  criT  sir  George  Booth,  when 
all  the  king's  hopes  in  England  seemed  de^ierate, 
tad  not  the  patience  to  expect  another  change  that 
presently  succeeded ;  but  presently  changed  his 
religion,  and  declared  himself  a  Roman  catholic, 
that  he  might  with  undoubted  success  apply  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Spain,  to  which  the  present 
good  acceptation  be  had  with  don  Juan  was  the 
greato*  encouragement.  He  gave  account  by  a 
particular  letter  to  the       of  this  his  convernon. 


which  was  delivered  by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits ; 
in  return  of  which  he  rec^ved  a  customary  brief 
from  his  saoctity,  with  the  old  piece  of  scripture 
never  left  out  in  those  occasions,  "  IV  converaus 
"  converte  frstres  tuos.'* 

The  noise  and  scandal  of  this  defection  and 
apostasy  in  a  sworn  counsellor  oi  the  IsiDg,  and 
one  of  nis  secretaries  of  btate,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  king  to  remove  him  from  both  those  trusts, 
which  he  had  made  himself  incapable  to  execute 
by  the  laws  of  England,  and  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  to  enjoy  with  the  more  advantage  by 
his  change ;  and  believed  that  the  king,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  other  hopes  towards  his  re- 
storation than  in  catholic  princes,  would  not  think 
this  a  season  in  ordinary  policy  to  disgrace  a  ser- 
vant of  his  eminency  and  relation,  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  becoming  catholic,  by  which  he 
should  have  so  many  opportunities  to  serve  his 
master.  And  this  he  had  the  confidence  to  urge 
to  the  king,  before  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  the 
signed  and^to  forbear  the  being  present  a  ny  more 
in  council.  And  this  displacing  and  remove  be 
imputed  entirely  to  lus  ola  fri^d  the  ehancdlOT, 
(with  whom  tiU  that  minute  he  had  for  many 
years  held  a  very  firm  friendship,)  and  the  mem, 
because  he  received  from  his  majesty  the  same 
countenance  he  had  before,  without  any  repre- 
hension for  what  he  had  done;  the  king  not 
being  at  all  surprised  with  his  declaration,  be- 
cause he  had  long  known  that  he  was  very  indif- 
ferent in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  looked  upon 
the  outward  profession  of  any,  as  depending  wholly 
upon  the  convenience  or  discommodity  that  might 
be  enjoyed  by  it.  And  with  such  discourses  he 
had  too  much  entertained  the  king,  who  never 
would  speak  seriously  with  him  upon  that  sub- 
ject. And  truly  his  own  relation  of  the  manner 
of  his  conversion,  mtfa  all  the  drenmstances,  and 
the  discourse  of  an  ipiorant  old  Jesuit,  whom  ba 
perfectly  contemned,  and  of  a  simple  good  woman, 
the  abliess  of  a  convent,  which  contributed  to  it, 
was  so  ridiculous,  and  administered  such  occanon 
of  mirth,  that  his  majesty  thought  laughiog  at 
him  to  be  the  best  reproof.  And  the  earl  bora 
that  so  well  and  gratefiilly  from  the  king,  and 
from  his  other  familiar  friends  too,  (for  he  dia- 
sembled  bis  taking  any  thing  ill  of  the  chancellor,) 
and  contributed  so  much  nimaelf  to  the  mirth, 
that  he  was  never  better  company  than  upon  that 
argument :  and  any  man  would  have  believed, 
that  he  had  not  a  worse  opinion  of  the  religion 
he  had  forsaken,  or  of  any  other,  by  bis  beccHning 
Roman  catholic. 

When  the  king  made  hia  journey  to  Fbait»- 
rabia,  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  crowns,  the 
earl  of  Bristol's  irresistible  impcntimity  prerailed 
mth  him  to  permit  him  to  go  likewise,  though 
his  majesty  had  received  advertisement  from  nr 
Harry  Bennet,  that  don  Lewis  de  Haro  desired 
that  he  might  not  come  with  his  majesty  thither. 
The  leart  part  of  the  mischief  be  did  in  that  jouiv 
oey  was,  that  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  make 
so  many  diversions  and  delays  in  it,  that  the 
treaty  was  concluded  before  he  came  thither,  and 
he  was  very  near  being  disappointed  of  all  the 
fruit  he  ha^  proposed  to  himself  to  receive  from 
it.  However  it  was  finished  so  much  the  better, 
that  he  left  the  earl  behind  him;  who,  in  the 
short  time  of  his  stay  there,  had  so  far  inainuated 
himself  into  the  grace  and  good  opinion  oi  don 
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Lewis  de  Haro^  who  came  whh  oil  tbe  pmodice 
and  detestation  iinaf^inable  towards  him,  (as  he 
had  to  his  extraotmnaiy  parts  a  marveUoos  fa- 
culty of  gettinff  bimseU' bdiered,)  that  he  was  well 
content  that  be  should  go  with  him  to  HEdrid> 
where  the  king,  upon  the  memory  of  his  fiather, 
^who  had  deserved  well  from  that  crown,  or  rather 
had  suffered  much  for  not  havii^  deserved  ill,) 
received  him  graciously.  And  there  he  resided 
in  the  resident's  house,  who  had  been  his  servant, 
in  such  a  repose  as  was  agreeable  to  his  fancy, 
that  he  might  project  his  own  fortune;  which 
was  the  on^  thing  nia  heart  was  set  upon,  and  of 
which  he  despaired  in  his  own  country. 

Hie  news  of  the  king's  miraculous  reatoratioii 
quickly  arrived  at  Madnd,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
earl's  farther  desigiUi  bc^enng  he  coidd  not  do 
better  abroad  than  he  nu^it  do  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  so  he  undertook  Us  joomey  through 
Fnmce,  laden  with  many  obligations  from  that 
court,  and  arrived  at  London  about  the  time  that 
the  ambassador  was  embarked  for  Portugal.  The 
king  of  Spain  had,  soon  after  the  king's  arrival 
in  England,  sent  the  prince  of  Lygnes  with  a 
veiy  splendid  embassage  to  congratiuate  with  his 
majes^,  about  the  time  that  the  count  of  Soissons 
came  ftom  France  on  the  same  errand.  And  after 
his  return,  the  baron  of  Batteville  was  sent  from 
Spun  as  ordinary  ambassador,  a  man  bom  in 
Burgund;^  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  bred  a 
soldier ;  in  which  profession  he  was  an  officer  of 
not^  wd  at  that  time  was  governor  of  St.  Se- 
baa^n's  and  of  that  provinoe.  He  seemed  a 
rough  man,  and  to  have  mwe  v&  the  camp,  but 
in  tntth  knew  the  intrigues  of  a  court  better  than 
most  Spaniards;  and,  except  when  his  passion 
surprised  hun,  wary  and  cunning  in  his  nego- 
tiation. He  lived  with  less  reservation  and  more 
jollity  than  the  ministers  of  that  crown  used  to 
do;  and  drew  such  of  the  court  to  his  table  and 
conversation,  who  he  observed  were  loud  talkers, 
and  confident  enough  in  the  king's  presence. 

In  the  first  private  audience  he  had,  he  de- 
livered a  memorial  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  he 
required  "  the  delivery  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to 
"  his  master,  it  having  been  taken  by  his  rebel 
*'  subjects  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
"  the  two  crowns ;  and  likewise  that  his  majesty 
mold  cause  Dunkirk  and  Mardike  to  be  re- 
"  stored  to  his  catholic  majesty,  they  having  not 
"  only  been  taken  contrary  to  that  treaty,  but 
iriwtt  his  majesty  was  entertained  in  that  king's 
**  dominions  with  all  courtesy  and  respect."  And 
he  likewise  required,  in  the  king  his  master's 
name,  "  that  the  king  would  not  j^ve  any  asrist- 
"  anee,  nor  enter  into  any  treaty  of  alliance  with 
"  Portugal :  for  that,  the  same  as  the  rest,  was 
"  direct  contrary  to  the  last  treaty,  which  was 
"  now  again  revived  and  stood  in  force  by  the 
"  declaration  of  his  majesty's  resident  at  Madrid ;" 
which  was  the  first  notice  any  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  of  any  such  dedaration.  fiut  when 
he  had  delivered  those  memraials  to  the  king,  he 
never  called  for  an  answer,  nor  willingly  entered 
upon  the  discourse  of  either  of  the  subjects;  but 
put  it  off  mwely  as  a  thing  he  waa  to  m>  of  form 
once,  that  his  master's  just  title  might  he  reroem- 
bwed»  but  not  to  be  pressed  tin  a  fitter  conjunc- 
tore.  For  he  easily  discovered  what  answer  be 
ahonld  rective :  and  so  todc  tiu  advantage  of 
the  Ueenae  of  the  court,  where  no  rules  or  for- 
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nudities  were  yet  eetabfiahed,  (uid  to  irineh  the 

king  himself  was  not  enough  inclined,)  but  all 
doors  open  to  all  persons.  Which  the  ambaswar 
dor  finding,  he  made  himself  a  domestic,  came  to 
the  king  at  all  hours,  and  spake  to  um  whm 
and  as  long  as  he  would,  without  any  ceremonr. 
or  desiring  an  audience  according  to  the  did 
custom ;  but  came  into  the  bedchamber  whilst 
the  king  was  dressing  himself,  and  mingled  in 
all  discourses  with  the  same  freedom  he  would 
use  in  his  own.  And  from  this  never  heard 
of  license,  mtroduced  by  the  French  and  the 
Spaniard  at  this  time  without  any  dislike  in  the 
km^p  though  not  permitted  in  any  other  court  in 
Chrutoidom,  many  inconveniences  and  loischieb 
broke  in,  which  coiild  never  after  be  shut  out. 

As  soon  BR  the  earl  of  Bristol  came  to  the 
court,  he  was  very  wilfing  to  be  looked  upim 
as  wholly  devoted  to  the  Spanish  interest ;  and 
80;made  a  particular  friendBoip  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  with  whom  he  had  a  former  ac- 
quaintance whilst  the  king  had  been  at  Fuenta- 
rabia,  that  he  might  give  a  testimony  of  his  gra- 
titude for  the  favours  he  had  received  so  wdj 
at  Madrid.  The  king  received  him  with  his 
accustomed  good  countenance ;  and  he  had  an 
excellent  tal^t  in  spreading  that  leaf-gold  very 
thin,  that  it  might  look  much  more  thui  it  waa : 
and  took  pains  by  being  ahrays  in  his  presence, 
and  often  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  talking  upon 
some  subjects  with  a  hberty  not  ingratefol,  to 
have  U  beueved  that  he  was  more  than  OTdinarily 
acceptaUe  to  his  majesty.  And  the  king,  nc^ 
wary  owngh  i^ainst  thMe  invatums,  did  com- 
monicate  mnre  to  him  the  treaty  wi^  Pmtugal, 
than  he  had  done  to  any  other  person,  enxpt 
those  [who]  were  immediately  trusted  in  it 

The  earl  nad  always  promised  himself  (though 
he  knew  he  could  not  be  of  the  council,  nor  in 
any  ministry  of  state,  by  reason  of  his  religion) 
that  he  was  in  so  good  esteem  with  his  majesty 
and  with  most  of  those  who  were  trusted  by  him, 
that  he  should  have  a  great  share  in  all  roreign 
affairs,  and  should  be  consulted  with  in  all  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  in  regard  of  the  long  experience 
he  had  in  fiMreign  parts ;  which  indera  amounted 
to  no  more,  than  a  gnat  exactness  in  the  lan- 
guages of  those  parts.  And  therefore  he  was 
surprised  irith  the  notice  of  this  ^Bax,  and 
sentiy  expressed  his  disUke  of  it,  and  told  Us 
nuges^,  "that  he  would  be  enee^nriy  daanTed 
"ittit;  tiiat  Portugal  was  pow,  and  not  able  to 
"  pay  the  portion  they  had  promised.  Tbat  now 
*'  it  was  forsaken  by  France,  Spun  would  over- 
"  run  and  reduce  it  m  one  year;"  enlarging  upon 
the  great  preparations  which  were  made  for  that 
expedition,  "  of  which  don  Lewis  de  Haro  him- 
"  self  wotdd  be  general,  and  waa  sure  of  a  great 
"  party  in  Portugal  itself,  that  was  weary  of  that 
"  government :  so  that  that  miserable  family  had 
"  no  hope,  but  by  transporting  themselves  and 
"  their  poor  party  in  their  ships  to  Brasil,  and 
"  their  other  large  tmitories  in  the  East  Indies, 
'*  which  were  possessed  only  by  Portugeses,  who 
"  might  possibly  be  willing  to  be  subject  to  them. 
"Andthat  this  was  so  much  in  the  view  of  all  men, 
"  that  it  was  all  the  care  Spun  had  to  prevent  it" 
^te  king  did  not  infonn  mm,  that  he  had  con- 
cluded any  thing,  uid  that  the  ambaaador  was 
gone  for  more  ample  powers  to  satisfy  his  miyeaty, 
that  all  that  was  promised  should,  he  perfixmed. 
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The  earl,  who  valued  himself  upon  his  creat 
faculty  in  obstructing  and  puzzling  any  uiing 
that  was  a^^ed  upon,  and  in  contriviDg  whereof 
he  had  no  liand,  repa^ed  to  the  Spanisn  ambae- 
sador,  and  infomud  him,  under  obligation  of 
secrecr,  of  what  trea^  the  long  wu  entned  mton 
\rith  Portugal  by  the  advice  of  the  chanceluH' ; 
wUch  he  hi^Md  **  that  thev  two  should  find  some 
".meaxu  to  break."  But  tiie  ambassador's  breast 
was  not  large  enough  to  contain  that  secret  that 
burned  his  entrance.  He  talked  of  it  in  all 
places  with  great  passion,  and  then  took  it  up 
as  from  common  report,  and  spake  to  the  king  of 
it,  and  sud,  "  the  Portugal  ambassador  had  in 
"  Yaa  Tamty  bragged  of  it  to  some  catholics,  and 
"  pronused  them  great  things  upon  it ;  none  of 
"  which  he  was  confident  could  be  true,  and  that 

his  majesty  could  never  be  prevmled  with  to 
**  consent  to  such  a  treaty,  which  would  prove 
"  ruinous  to  himself  and  nis  kingdom  i  for  the 
"  king  of  Spain  could  not  but  rewnt  it  to  such  a 
"  degree,  as  woidd  faring  great  inconrenience  to 
"  his  afiairs.*'  And  his  mqetty  forbearing  to 
give  him  any  answor,  at  least  not  micb  a  one  as 
pleased  him,  tus  rage  transported  lum  to  under- 
value the  person  of  the  inmnta.  He  said,  "  she 
"  was  deformed,  and  had  many  diseases ;  and 
"  that  it  was  very  well  known  in  Portugal  and  in 
'*  Spain,  tiiat  she  was  incapable  to  bear  children 
and  many  particulars  of  that  nature. 

When  tie  had  said  the  same  things  several  da^s 
to  the  king,  the  earl  of  Bristol  took  his  turn  again, 
and  told  me  king  other  things  which  the  ambas- 
sador had  communicated  to  him  in  trust,  and 
which  he  durst  not  presume  to  say  to  bis  ma- 
iesty,  and  which  in  truth  he  had  said  himself, 
bdng  concerning  the  person  of  the  in&nta,  and 
her  incapacity  to  have  children;  upon  which 
he  enlarged  very  paihetically,  and  said,  "  he 
"  would  speak  freely  with  the  chancellor  of  it, 
**  upon  whom  the  ill  consetpences  of  this  connsd 
*'  would  fall."  He  told  him,  "  there  were  many 
"  beautiful  ladies  in  Italy,  of  the  greatest  houses ; 
*'  and  that  his  majesty  might  take  his  choice'  of 
'*  them,  and  the  kmg  of  Spain  would  give  a  por- 
"  tion  with  her,  as  if  she  were  a  daughter  of 
"  Spain ;  and  the  king  should  marry  her  as 
"  such."  And  the  ambassador  shortiy  after  pro- 
posed the  same  thing,  and  enlarged  much  upon 
It.  And  both  the  earl  and  the  ambassador  con- 
ferred with  the  chancdQor  (concealing  the  propo* 
Bitions  they  had  made  concerning  the  Italian 
Lufies)  "as  of  a  matter  the  town  thlked  of  and 
«  exceedingly  disliked,  the  more  because  it  was 
^  genendly  known,  that  that  princns  conld  not 
«  ham  any  children."  The  kmg  himsdf  had  in- 
formed the  chancellor  of  all  that  passed  from  the 
ambassador,  and  of  his  rudeness  towards  the 
infanta,  and  his  declaring  that  she  could  have  no 
children ;  and  tolU  him,  "  that  the  earl  of  Bristol 
"  resolved  to  confer  with  him,  and  doubted  not 
"  to  convert  him without  seeming  himself  to 
have  been  moved  with  any  thing  that  the  ambas- 
sador or  the  earl  had  said  to  him  :  so  that  when 
they  both  came  afterwards  to  him,  not  together 
but  severally,  and  he  perceived  tlmt  his  majesty 
had  not  to  either  of  tnem  imparted  how  far  he 
had  proceeded,  (but  had  heard  them  talk  as  of 
somewhat  they  had  taken  up  from  public  rumour, 
and  had  himaelf  discooned  of  it  as  sprung  from 
aoch  a  fimntain,)  the  chancellor  did  not  U&a  him- 


self to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a  serious  debate 
of  the  matter  with  them ;  but  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  Uwir  own  opinion,  and  to 
befinre  that  other  there  had  been  no  inclination 
to  such  a  treaty,  or  &at  Uie  wog^  of  their 
reasons  woidd  qmckly  enervate  it. 

Whether  the  king  grew  less  indined  to  marry, 
and  liked  the  liberty  Tie  enjoyed  too  well  to  be 
willing  to  be  restramed;  or  whether  what  had 
been  raid  to  him  of  the  infanta's  person,  and  her 
unaptness  for  children,  had  made  some  impression 
in  bun ;  or  whether  the  earl  of  Bristol's  describing 
the  persons  of  the  Italian  ladies,  and  magnifying 
their  conversations  (in  which  arguments  he  had 
naturally  a  very  luxurious  style,  unlimited  byamr 
rules  of  truth  or  modesty ;)  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  his  majesty  appeared  much  colder,  and  less 
delighted  to  speak  of  Portugal,  than  he  had  been, 
and  would  sometimes  [wish]  "that  the  ambas- 
"  sador  bad  not  gone,  and  that  he  vonld  quickly 
**  TBtnin  without  conmiianon  to  pve  Iub  mqes^ 
'*  satisbctifm."  He  seemed  toreflectnpon  a  war 
with  Spain,  "wbicb,"  he  said,  "could  not  pos- 
"  sibly  be  avoided  in  that  alliance,"  with  more 
apprehenrion  than  he  had  formerly  done,  when 
that  contingency  had  been  debated.  AH  which 
discourses  troubled  the  lords  who  had  been  trusted, 
very  much,  not  conceiving  that  the  ambassador's 
ftantic  discourse  could  have  any  weight  in  it,  or 
that  the  earl  of  Bristol  (whose  levitv  and  vanity 
was  enough  known  to  the  king)  could  make  that 
impresmon  in  him.  However,  it  appeared,  that 
the  earl  was  muck  more  in  private  with  him  than 
he  had  used  to  be,  many  hours  shut  up  together; 
and  when  the  king  came  from  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  perplexed  and  full  of  thooghts. 

One  morning  the  earl  came  to  the  chancellor, 
and  after  aome  compliments  and  many  pn)test»> 
tions  of  his  inviolable  friendslup,  he  told  him, 
"  he  was  come  to  take  his  leave  of  him  for  some 
"  months,  being  to  begin  a  long  journey  as  soon 
"  as  he  should  part  witii  him ;  for  he  had  already 
"  kissed  the  king's  hand :  and  his  friendsh^) 
"  would  not  permit  him  to  be  reserved  towards 
"  him,  and  to  keep  a  secret  of  that  vast  import- 
"  ance  from  his  knowledge."  He  said,  "  that 
"  the  king  had  heard  such  unanswerable  reasons 
"  against  this  marriage  with  Portugal,  that  he 
"  was  firmly  resolved  never  more  to  entertain  a 
"  thought  of  it ;  that  the  Spanish  ambassador 
*'  had  recommended  two  princesses  to  him,  where- 
"  of  he  might  take  his  choice,  <^  incomparable 
"  beauty  and  all  ezceDsnt  parts  of  mind,  who 
•<  should  be  endowed  as  a  ^ughter  of  Spain  by 
"  that  king,  to  whom  thnr  were  allied;"  and  so 
named  the  ladles.  He  said,  "iSban  discourse  had 
"  prevuled  verr  ^  ^  ^ 

"  that  could  raise  no  jealousies  in  France,  wim 
"  whom  he  desired  so  to  Uve,  that  he  might  be 
"  sure  to  have  peace  in  his  own  dominions. 
"  There  was  only  one  thing  in  which  he  desired 
"  to  be  better  satisfied,  wmch  was  the  persons, 
"  beauties,  and  good  humours  of  the  princesses ; 
"  and  that  he  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  judv- 
'*  ment,  that  he  was  confident  if  he  saw  them,  he 
"  would  easily  know  whether  either  of  them  were 
"  like  to  please  his  majesty ;  and  would  so  far 
"  trust  him,  that  if  he  did  believe,  knomng  his 
"  majes^  so  well  as  he  did,  that  one  of  them 
«  would  be  grateful,  he  should  carry  power  with 
**  him  to  ^pound  uid  conclude  a  treaty;  which/' 
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he  said,  "he  carried  with  hiin,  and  likewiae  other 
"  letters,  upon  which  he  should  first  find  such 
"  access  and  admission,  as  would  eoahle  him  to 
"  jud^e  of  ihtai  nature  and  humour  as  well  as  of 
"  theu"  beauty."  He  seemed  much  transported 
with  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  with  the 
assuTHDce  that  he  should  make  the  king  and  lung- 
dom  happy.  And  he  said,  "  one  reason,  besides 
"  his  frwidship,  that  had  made  him  impart  this 
*'  great  secret,  was  a  presumption,  that  now  he 
**  knew  how  fkr  his  majesty  was  disposed  and  in 
"  truth  eogaged  in  thu  particular,  ne  would  not 
"  do  any  thing  to  cross  or  iideirapt  the  design." 
The  chancellor,  enough  amazed,  uy  some  ques- 
tions found  he  was  utterly  uninformed,  how  iar 
the  king  stood  engaged  in  Portugal:  and  know- 
ing the  incredible  power  the,  earl  had  over  him- 
self, to  make  him  beliere  any  thing  he  had  a 
mind  should  he  true,  he  used  little  more  discourse 
with  him  than  "  to  wish  him  a  good  journey." 

Upon  the  first  opportunity  he  told  the  king  all 
thiU  the  earl  had  said  to  nim ;  with  which  his 
majesty  seemed  not  pleased,  as  expecting  that  the 
secret  should  have  been  kept  better.  He  did  not 
dissemble  his  not  wishing  that  the  treaty  with 
Portugal  might  succeed ;  and  confessed  "  Uiat  he 
'*  had  sent  the  earl  (rf  Biistd  to  see  some  ladies 
"  in  Italr,  who  were  higUy  extolled  by  the  Span- 
"  ish  amoaasador,"  bat  denied  that  he  had  given 
him  such  powers  as  he  bra|yed  of.  The  chau- 
eellor  thereupon  asked  him,  "whether  he  well 
"  remembered  his  engagement,  which  he  had 
"  voluntarily  made,  and  without  any  body's  per- 
"  suasion,  to  the  king  and  queen  r^nt and 
desired  him  "to  imput  bis  new  resolution  to  the 
"  lords  who  were  formerly  trusted  by  him,  Th^ 
"  probably  he  might  find  good  reason  and  just 

argumeuts  to  br^  off  the  treaty  with  Portugal ; 
"  wmcb  ought  to  be  first  done,  before  he  em- 
*'  barked  himself  in  another :  otherwise  that  he 
"  would  BO  far  expose  his  honour  to  reproach, 
"  that  all  princes  would  be  afraid  of  entering 
"into  any  treatjr  with  lum."  This  waa  every 
word  of  persuasion,  that  he  then  or  ever  after 
used  to  him  upon  this  aflbir ;  nor  did  it  at  that 
time  seem  to  make  any  impresmon  in^m.  How- 
ever,  he  sent  for  the  lord  treasurer,  and  conferred 
at  larffe  with  him  and  the  lord  marquis  of  Ormond. 
And  finding  them  exceedingly  surprised  with  what 
he  had  done,  and  that  they  gave  the  same  and  other 
stronger  arguments  agdnst  it  than  the  other  had 
done,  his  majesty  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and 
to  think,  that  whatever  resolution  he  should  think 
fit  to  take  in  the  end,  that  he  had  not  chosen  the 
best  way  and  method  of  proceeding  towards  it; 
and  resolved  to  call  the  earl  back,  "which,"  he 
said,  *'  he  could  infallibly  do  by  sir  Kenelm 
*'  Dwfay,  who  knew  how  to  send  a  letter  to  him, 
"  berore  he  had  proceeded  further  in  his  journey, 
**  U  hanng  been  before  agreed,  that  he  ahonld 
*■  make  a  bait  in  mich  and  such  places,  to  the  end 
"  that  he  might  be  advertised  of  an^  new  occur- 
"  reuces."  And  hia  majesty  did  write  the  same 
night  to  him  "to  retnm,  because  it  was  necessair 
"  to  have  some  more  conference  with  him."  And 
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confines  of  Italy;  in  wUeh  he  had  not  the  good 

fortune  to  be  believed. 

The  ambassador  of  Portugal  despatched  his 
voyage  with  more  expedition  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  returned,  as  he  believed,  with 
at  least  as  fi^  satisfaction  to  all  particulars  as 
could  be  expected ;  but  found  his  reception  with 
such  a  colcmess,  that  struck  the  poor  gentleman 
(who  was  natundly  hypochondriac)^  to  the  heart ; 
nor  could  he  be  mformed  from  whence  this  (fie- 
temper  proceeded.  And  therefore  he  forbore  to 
deliver  £1  letter^  which  he  thought  mi^t  more 
expose  the  honour  ctf  his  master  and  mistress  to 
contempt,  and  renuuned  quietly  in  Ms  bouse, 
without  demanding  a  second  audience ;  until  he 
could  by  some  way  or  other  be  informed  what 
had  fallen  out  unce  his  departure,  that  could  raise 
those  clouds  which  appeared  in  every  man's  looks. 
He  saw  the  Spanish  ambassador  exceedingly  ex- 
alted with  the  pride  of  having  put  an  insolent 
a^Dot  upon  the  ambassador  from  France,  which 
cost  his  master  dear,  and  heard  that  he  had 
bragged  loudly  of  his  having  broken  the  treaty  of 
Portugal.  And  it  is  very  true,  that  he  did  every 
day  somewhat  either  vunly  or  insolently,  that  mve 
the  king  [offence],  or  lessened  the  opnion  he  tiad 
of  his  discretion,  and  made  lum  withdraw  nmch 
of  that  countenance  from  him,  wliich  he  had  for- 
merly given  him.  Ttus,  and  the  return  at  Qui 
Portugal  ambassador  with  a  new  title  of  marquis 
de  Sande,  (an  evidence  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  court,  that  he  had  well  served  his  master 
in  his  employment,)  put  him  into  new  fury ;  so 
that  he  came  to  the  king  with  new  expostulations, 
and  gave  him  a  memorial,  in  which  he  said,  "  that 
"  heliad  order  from  his  master  to  let  his  majesty 
"  know,  that  if  his  majesty  should  proceed  towards 
"  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ute  duke  of  Bra- 
"  ganza,  his  master's  rebel,  he  had  order  to  take  hia 
"  feave  presently,  and  to  declare  war  against  him.*' 
The  king  returned  some  sharp  answer  presently  to 
him,  and  told  him  "  he  might  be  gone  as  soon  aa 
**  he  mnild,  md  that  he  would  not  recdve  orden 
"  from  the  catholic  king,  how  to  dispose  himself 
"  in  marriage.'*  Upon  which  the  ambassador 
seemed  to  tiiink  he  nad  gone  too  far;  and  the 
next  day  desired  another  audience,  wherdn  he 
said,  '*  he  Iwd  recaved  new  orders :  and  that  hia 
"  catholic  majesty  had  so  great  an  affection  for  his 
"  majesty  ana  the  good  of  his  affairs,  that  having 
"  understood  tiiat,  in  respect  of  the  present  die- 
"  tempers  in  relipon,  nothing  could  be  more 
"  mischievous  to  him  than  to  marry  a  catholic ; 
"  therefore,"  he  declared,  "  that  if  there  were  any 
"  protestant  lady,  who  would  be  acceptable  to  bu 
*'  majesty,"  (ana  named  the  daughter  of  the  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Orange,)  "  the  king  of  Spain 
"  would  give  a  portion  vritn  her,  as  with  a  dangh- 
"  ter  of  l^iun ;  by  which  his  mues^'s  afiUra  and 
"  occauons  would  be  supped. 

Ihe  multiplying  these  and  many  other  extra- 
vagancies made  the  kjng  reflect  upon  all  the  am- 
bassador's proceedings  and  behaviour,  and  revolve 
the  diacouTsea  he  had  held  with  him ;  and  to  re- 
conuder,  whether  they  had  not  made  greater  im- 
pressions upon  him,  than  the  weight  of  them 
would  bear.  He  had  himself  spoken  with  some 
who  had  seen  the  in&nta,  and  described  her  to 
be  a  person  very  different  from  what  the  ambas- 
^  ,  sador  had  delivered.   He  had  seen  a  ipicture  that 

bemg  at  that  time  entered  upon  the  borders  or  !  was  reported  to  be  very  like  her ;  and  iqwn  the 


the  letter  was  sent  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  pro- 
bably received  by  the  earl  in  time.  But  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  into  Italy ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn pretended  not  to  have  received  that  letter,  or 
an^  other  order  to  return,  till  it  was  too  late. 
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view  of  it  hia  majesty  (aid,  "that  person  could 
"  not  be  unhandBome."  And  by  degrees  con- 
tidering  the  manr  tlungs  alleged  by  tbe  ambas- 
■ador,  which  could  not  be  known  Dy  him,  and 
could  re  Bolt  from  nothing  but  his  own  maliosj  his 
mues^  returned  to  his  old  resolution ;  and  spake 
at  nige  with  the  [Portugal]  ambaaiador  with  his 
usual  freedom,  and  receivea  both  the  lettov  and 
information  he  brought  with  hhn,  and  declared 
"  that  he  was  fuUy  aatisfied  in  all  the  partknilarB.*' 
Nor  did  the  carriage  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
contribute  a  little  towards  im  majesty's  resolu-. 
don :  for  he,  without  any  other  ground  than  from 
his  own  fancy,  (for  the  king  had  not  dechued  hia 
purpose  to  any,  nor  was  the  thing  spoken  of 
abroad,)  and  from  what  he  collected  from  hia  ma- 
jesty's shan)  replies  to  hia  insolent  expressions, 
took  upon  him  to  do  an  act  of  the  higlW  extra- 
T^;ancy,  that  hath  been  done  in  Europe  by  the 
mmister  of  any  state  in  this  age.  He  caused  to 
be  printed  in  English  the  eo|ues  of  the  memorials 
vhidi  he  had  presented  to  the  king,  and  of  the 
discounes  he  had  made  agunst  ihe  match  mth 
Portugal,  with  the  ofl^  the  king  of  Spam  had 
made  to  prevent  ao  f^nat  a  mischief  to  tlie  king- 
dom, and  other  seditious  papers  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  caused  those  papers  to  be  spread  abroad 
m  the  army  and  amongst  [the  populace] ;  some 
whereof  were  cast  out  of  hta  own  windows  amongst ' 
the  soldiers,  as  they  passed  to  and  from  the  guard. 
Upon  which  unheard  of  misdemeanour,  the  king 
was  so  much  incensed,  that  he  sent  the  secretary 


him  know^  *'that  he  would  send  a  complaint  of 
"  hit  miabehavioQr  to  the  king  hia  master,  from 
"  yiham  he  would  expect  that  justice  should  he 
"  done  upon  him."  The  ambaasador  receired 
thia  message  with  exceeding  troubb  and  gtie( 
even  to  tears, and  desired,  "to  be  admitted  to  see 
"  the  kii^,  and  to  make  his  humble  aubmiaaion, 
**  and  to  heg  his  pardon;  which  he  was  ready  to 
*'  do :"  but  that  being  denied,  within  few  days  he 
departed  the  kingdom,  carrying  mth  him  the 
character  of  a  very  boM  rash  man. 

There  was  an  accident  about  thia  time,  that  it 
is  probable  did  confirm  the  king  in  his  resolution 
coDceminff  Portugal.  At  thia  time  cardinal  Maza- 
rine was  dead,  and  had  never  been  observed  to  be 
merry  and  to  enjoy  his  natural  pleasant  humour, 
from  the  time  of  the  king's  restoration,  which  had 
deceived  all  hia  calcnktions,  and  broken  all  hia 
Buaanres.  Upon  his  deatii  the  ministry  was  com- 
mitted to  thriw  peraons,  (the  king  himadf  bring 
atiUpreaent  at  aD  tb(^  consultationa,)  monneur 
de  IVllier  and  monneur  de  Lionne,  tiie  two  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  monueur  Fouquet,  aurintend- 
ant  of  the  finances  and  procure ur  g^n^ral  du  roy, 
who  was  a  man  of  nrtraordinary  parts,  and  being 
not  forty  years  of  aae,  enjoyed  his  fuU  vigour  w 
body  and  mind,  ana  in  respect  of  his  sole  power 
oyer  the  finances  was  lookra  upon  as  the  premier 
ministre.  This  man,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
business,  sent  an  express  into  England  with  a 
letter  to  the  chancellor.  The  messenger  was  La 
Basteede,  who,  having  been  secretary  during  the 
time  of  Us  bdnff  in  England  to  Bordeaux  whilst 
be  waa  ambassador,  spake  English  very  well.  He, 
as  aoon  as  he  arrived,  went  to  the  cWcelbr*8 
faoiue,  and  deored  oim  of  his  servants  to  let  his 
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lord  know,  "  that  he  was  newly  come  from  Francci 
"  and  that  he  desired  to  be  admitted  to  a  private 
"  audience  with  him,  where  nobody  else  might  be 
"  present :"  and  so  he  was  brought  into  a  back 
room,  whither  the  chancellor  came  to  him;  to 
whom  he  presented  a  letter  directed  to  lum  from 
monsieur  Foaquet  The  letter  after  general  com- 
pliments took  notice  "  of  the  mat  trust  he  had 
"  with  hia  master;  and  that  he  bong  now  ad- 
"  nutted  to  a  part  of  his  master's  most  secret 
"  affairs,  and  knowing  well  the  affection  that  waa 
"  between  the  two  kings,  much  desired  to  hold  a 
"  close  and  secret  correspondence  together,  which 
"  he  presumed  would  be  for  the  b^efit  of  both 
"  their  masters."  The  rest  contained  only  a  cre- 
dential, "  that  he  should  give  credit  to  all  tliat  the 
"  bearer  should  say,  who  waa  a  person  entirely 
"  trusted  by  him.'  And  then  he  entered  upon 
his  discourse,  consisting  of  these  parts : 

I.  "That  the  king  of  France  was  troubled  to 
"  hear,  that  there  was  some  obstruction  &llen  out 
"  in  the  treaty  with  Portugal ;  and  tiiat  it  would 
"  be  a  very  generous  thins  in  Us  mqeaty  to  un- 
"  dertake  the  protection  of  that  crown,  wmch  if  it 
*'  should  fall  into  the  possession  of  Spun,  would 
"  be  a  great  damage  and  a  ^nai  shame  to  all  the 

kings  in  Europe.  That  himself  had  heretofore 
"  thought  of  marrying  the  infanta  of  that  kii^- 
"  dom,  who  is  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  admi- 
"  rable  endowments  ;  but  that  his  mother  and 
"  his  then  minister,  and  indeed  all  other  princes, 
"  so  much  desired  the  peace  between  the  crowns, 
"  that  he  was  diverted  from  that  design.  And 
"  that  for  the  perfecting  that  peace  and  his  mar- 
"  riage  with  Spain,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
"  desert  Portugal  for  the  present;  and  was  obliged 
"  to  send  no  Itind  of  assistance  thither,  nor  to 
*'  receive  any  ambaasador  ih»n  thenc^  nor  to 
"  have  any  there :  all  which  he  could  not  but 
"  olMerve  ibr  some  time.  But  that  Portiual  waa 
**  wdl  asanred  of  the  continuance  of  hia  afiedion, 
"  and  that  he  would  find  some  opportunity  by 
"  one  way  or  other  to  preserve  it.  That  he  fore- 
"  saw  that  his  majesty  m^t  not  he  provided  ao 
"  soon  after  his  return,  m  regard  of  his  other 
"  great  expenses,  to  disburse  such  a  sum  of 

money,  as  the  sending  a  vigorous  assistance, 
"  which  was  necessary,  would  reqmre.  But  for 
"  that  he  would  take  care ;  and  for  the  present 
"  cause  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty  three  hundred 
'*  thousand  pistoles.whichwould  defray  the  charge 
"  of  that  summer's  expedition;  and  for  the  future, 
"  providon  should  be  made  proportionable  to  the 
^'  charge :"  and  concluded,  "  tint  he  believed  the 
"  king  could  not  bestow  himself  better  in  mar^ 
"  riage,  than  with  the  mfanta  of  FvtngaL" 

3.  A  second  part  was,  "  that  dim  were  now 

in  France  ambeaaadm  from  the  States  of  the 
"  United  Provinces,  and  tiie  Uke  in  England,  to 
"  renew  the  alliance  with  both  crowns ;  which 
"  they  hoped  to  do  upon  the  disadvantageous 
"  terms  they  had  used  to  obtain  it.  That  those 
"  people  were  g^rown  too  proud  and  insolent  to- 
"  wards  all  their  n«ghbonrs,  and  treated  all  kings 
"  as  if  they  were  at  least  their  equals :  that  France 
"  had  been  ill  used  by  them,  and  was  sensible  of 
"  it ;  and  that  the  king  had  not  been  much  be- 
"  holden  to  them."  And  therefore  he  proposed, 
"  that  both  kings  upon  this  occasion  would  so 
"  communicate  Uieir  counsels,  that  they  might  re- 
"  duce  that  people  to  live  like  good  neighDOurs* 
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"  and  with  more  good  manners;  and  that  they 
"  would  treat  solely  and  advance  together,  and 
"  that  the  one  shovdd  promise  not  to  conclude 
**  any  thing  without  cmnmunieatinff  it  to  the 
"other:  bo  that  both  treaties  might  be  coa- 
"  eluded  together." 

3.  '"Diat  those  particulars,  and  whatsoever 
"  passed  between  M.  Fouquet  and  the  chancellor, 
"  mi^ht  be  retained  wim  wonderful  secrecy ; 
"  which  it  would  not  be,  if  it  were  communicated 
"  to  the  queen  or  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,"  (who 
were  at  that  time  in  Frauce  :)  "  and  therefore  hia 
"  Christian  majesty  desired,  that  neither  of  them 
"  should  know  of  this  correspondence,  or  any 
"  mrticular  that  paased  by  it." 

When  the  gentleman  had  finished  his  discourse, 
the  chancellor  told  him,  "  that  he  knew  M.  Fou- 
"guet  to  be  so  wise  a  man,  that  he  would  not 
"  invite  or  enter  into  such  a  oorrespimdenee, 
"  without  the  privity  and  uiprobaticm  of 
"  master :  and  he  presumed  that  be  had  likewise 
"  so  ffood  an  opinion  of  him,  as  tobeBere,  that  he 
would  first  inform  his  majee^  of  all  that  he 
"  received  from  him,  before  he  would  retium  any 
answer  himself.   That  he  would  take  the  first 
"  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  king  his  master; 
"  and  if  he  would  come  the  next  day  at  the  same 
hour"  (which  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon) 
'*  to  the  same  place,  he  would  return  his  answer." 

The  king  came  the  next  day  before  the  hour 
assigned  to  the  chancellor's  house.  And  when  he 
heard  the  gentleman  was  come,  his  majesty  vouch- 
safed himself  to  go  into  that  back  room;  and  (the 
chancellor  teUing  the  other,  "  that  he  should  be 
"  mtness  to  his  majesty's  approbation  of  his  cor- 
"  respondence")  took  notice  of  the  letter  he  had 
brought,  and  awed  many  kind  questions  concern- 
ing M.  Fonmiet,  who  was  known  to  hinit  and 
told  him,  "that  he  was  very  well  pleased  mth  the 
"  correspondence  fMroposed ;  and  that  the  chan- 
"  cellor  should  perfiMrm  his  part  very  punctually, 
"  and  with  the  secrecy  that  was  desired;  and  that 
"  he  would  give  his  own  word,  tliat  the  queen  nor 
"  the  earl  of  St.  Alban'e  should  know  nothing  Uiat 
"should  pass  in  this  correspondence:"  which, 
the  chancellor  observing  with  the  fidelity  he  ought 
to  do,  coming  after  to  t>e  known  kindled  a  new 
jealousy  and  displeasure  in  the  qjUjeeO)  that  was 
never  afterwards  extinguished.  The  king  told 
him,  "he  would  upon  the  encouragemeut  and 
"  promise  of  the  French  lung,  of  the  perftmnanee 
*'  whereof  he  could  make  no  doubt,  proceed  in 
"  the  treatr  with  Portugal ;  and  give  that  king- 
"  dom  the  De«t  assistance  he  coi&,  without  be- 
"  ginniiuf  a  war  with  Spain.  That  for  the  trea^ 
"  with  Holland,  which  was  but  newly  begun, 
(for  the  States  who  had  made  ehdce  (u  and  no- 
minated their  ambassadors  before  the  king  left 
the  Hague,  did  not  send  them  in  near  six  months 
after ;  wh^h  his  majesty  looked  upon  as  a  great 
disrespect,) 


"  because  Fouquet  desired,  for  preservation  of 
"  the  seCTet,  that  the  chancellor  would  always 
"  write  with  his  own  hand  in  En^^h,  directed  m 
"  such  a  manner  as  he  should  propose;  vluch 
"  would  alwnrs  bring  die  letters  safe  to  the  hands 
"  of  him,  La  Basteeu,  who  was  ^ipi^ted  by  the 
"  king  to  keep  that  dpher,  and  to  Tnaintaifi  that 
"  correspondence." 

There  was  another  circumstance  that  attended 
this  private  negotiation,  that  may  not  be  unfitly 
inserted  here,  and  is  a  sufficient  manifestation  m 
the  int^rity  of  the  chancellor,  and  how  far  he  was 
from  [being]  that  corrupt  person,  which  his  most 
corrupt  enemies  would  have  him  thought  to  be. 
The  next  morning  after  he  had  seen  the  king.  La 
Basteede  came  again,  and  desired  an  audience  with 
the  chancellor.   He  said.  "  he  had  somewhat  else 
"  in  his  instructions  to  say,  which  he  had  not  yet 
"thoi»ht  fit  to  ofllH-.**    And  from  thence  he 
entned  in  a  confiued  manner  to  eidai]ge  "upon 
'*  the  great  power,  credit,  and  gsnwont^  of  M. 
"  Fouquet,  ue  extent  (tfhii  power  and  omi^  that 
"  he  ccHiId  disburse  and  issue  great  sums  of  money 
"  without  any  account  so  much  as  to  the  king 
"  himself;  without  which  liberty,  the  king  koeir 
"  many  secret  services  of  the  highest  importance 
"  could  not  be  performed."   He  said,  "  ne  knew 
"  the  straits  and  necessities,  in  which  the  chan- 
"  cellor  and  others  about  the  king  had  lived  for 
"  many  years :  and  though  he  was  now  returned 
"  with  much  honour,  and  in  great  trust  with  hia 
"  master,  yet  he  did  suppose  he  might  be  some 
"  time  without  those  funiitures  of  householdatuir 
"  and  plate,  which  the  grandeur  of  his  office  and 
place  required.   And  therefore  that  he  had  sent 
him  a  present,  which  in  itedf  was  but  small, 
"  and  was  cndytlie  earnest  cX  as  much  evo^year, 
"  which  shookl  be  constantly  paid,  and  mor^  if 
"  he  had  occasion  to  use  it;  for  H.  Fouquet  did 
"  not  look  upon  it  as  tif  moment  to  himself.  But 
"  he  knew  insU  the  &ction  in  all  courts,  and  that 
"  he  must  hara  many  enemies ;  and  if  he  did  not 
malce  himsdf  frietuiB  by  acta  of  generodty  and 
bounty,  he  must  be  oppressed ;  and  that  he  had 
designed  this  supply  only  to  that  purpose." 
He  shewed  him  then  bills  of  exchange  and  credit 
for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to 
be  paid  at  sight :  and  said,  "  that  he  had  been 
"  with  the  merchant,  who  would  be  ready  to  pay 
"  it  ttiat  afternoon ;  so  that  whoever  he  would 
"  ^ease  to  appoint  should  receive  it."  The  chan- 
ceUor  had  heard  him  with  much  indignation,  and 
answered  him  warmly, "  that  if  this  correspond- 
"  ence  must  expose  him  to  such  a  reproach,  he 
"  should  unwilhngly  enter  into  it ;  and  willed 
"  him  to  tell  M.  Fow^uet,  that  he  would  only  re- 
"  ceive  wages  from  hia  own  master."   The  gen- 
tleman BO  little  looked  for  a  refusal,  that  he  would 


not  understand  it;  but  persisted  to  know  "  who 

  ^.^  .  "should  receive  the- money,  which,"  he  said, 

he  would  comity  with  what  the  king  ,  "  should  be  paid  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  per- 
son who  paid  it  should  never  know  to  whom  it 
was  paid ;  and  that  it  should  always  remain  a 
secret;"  still  pressing  it  with  importunity,  till 


"  desired ;  and  that  his  Christian  majesty  should 
"  from  time  to  time  receive  an  account  how  it 
"  should  advance,  and  that  he  would  not  conclude 

"  any  thing  without  liis  privity."  How  ill  both  !  the  other  went  with  manifest  anger  out  of  the 
these  engagements  which  related  to  Portugal  and  I  room. 

Holland  were  afterwards  observed  byFrance,  is  1  That  afternoon  the  king  and  duke  Twho  was 
fit  for  another  discourse  bv  itsdf.  The  genide-  likemse  informed  of  the  correspondencej  came  to 
man,  much  satisfied  with  what  the  king  had  said,  i  the  chance^,  and  found  him  out  of  hnmonr. 
pnmosed  '*^At  he  would  make  a  cipmr  asraaat  •  He  him,  "that  Fouquet  could  not  be  an 
"  the  next  day  to  be  left  in  the  chancellor'a  uiid;  !  "  honest  man,  and  that  he  had  no  mind  to  bold 
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"  that  correspondawe  with  him  •»*  and  thereupon 
npe^ed  what  had  naawd  in  the  momiiig,  with 
much  choler:  whica  ntade  them  both  lu^h  at 
him,  aapng,  **  the  Flench  did  all  dmr  buainsM 
"  WET  *"  and  the  fcw^y  told  ^'"i  "  he  wai  a 
"  fool,"  uniOriniib  "  that  be  ahonld  take  hia 
"  money.'*  Wheraipon  the  chancellor  beaons^ 
him  "  not  to  appear  to  his  servants  bo  unconcern- 
"  ed  in  mattera  of  that  nature,  which  might  pro- 
"  duce  ill  effects and  desired  him  to  consider, 
"  what  the  consequence  of  his  recdving  that 
"  money,  with  what  secrecy  soever,  must  be. 

That  the  French  king  must  either  bdieve  that 

be  had  recdved  it  wiuiout  his  majesty's  privity, 
"  and  so  look  upon  him  as  a  knave  fit  to  be  de- 

pended  upon  in  any  treachery  against  his  mas- 
"  ter;  OT  that  it  was  with  hia  majesty's  s^iprobb- 
"  tion,  which  must  needs  lessen  hu  eeteem  of 
"  lum,  that  he  ahonld  pnmit  lua  aervanta  td  the 
**  nearest  tnut  to  grow  rich  at  the  charge  ti  an- 
"  other  prince,  who  might  the  next  day  become 
'*  hia  enemy."  To  whidi  the  king  sminng  made 
no  other  reply,  "than  that  few  men  were  so 
"  acrupulous and  commanded  him  "  to  retvm 
"  a  dvil  answer  to  M.  Fouquet'a  letter,  and  to 
"  cherish  that  correspondence,  which*"  he  sud, 
"  might  be  useful  to  him,  and  could  produce  no 
"  inconvenience."  And  so,  when  La  Basteede 
(who  could  not  forbear  to  use  new  importunity 
with  him  to  recdve  the  money,  till  he  found  be 
was  much  offended)  brought  him  the  cipher,  he 
delivered  him  his  letter  for  M.  Fouquet.  And  the 
next  week  after  bis  return,  the  king  of  Fiance 
writ  to  him  in  hia  own  huid,  **  that  the  corre- 
**  apottdence  M.  Fonqnet  had  invited  him  to  was 
"  with  his  majesty's  privity ;  and  that  he  was  well 
*'  pleased  with  it."  And  so  the  correntondence 
continued  till  that  great  man's  fall :  ana  then  tiie 
king  sent  all  the  letters  which  had  passed,  and 
the  dpher*  to  the  chancdlor;  and  writ  to  him, 
'*  from  that  time  to  communicate  with  all  free- 
"  dom  with  lua  ambassador ;"  which  h^  was  be- 
fore restrained  from. 

After  the  king  liad  himself  conferred  at  large 
with  the  Portu^  ambassador,  be  referred  hmi 
agiun  to  give  the  lords,  with  whom  he  had  for- 
meriy  treated,  an  account  how  all  particulars  were 
adjusted  in  Portugal;  "which  were,"  he  said,  "in 
"  this  manner.  For  the  portion,  the  queen  re- 
"  gent,  having  resolved  not  to  dispose  of  anv  of 
"  we  money  that  was  ptonded  fn-  the  war,  nad 
**  sold  her  own  jewels,  and  much  of  her  own  plate, 
"  and  had  bornnred  both  ]>UUe  uid  jewds  fmm 
**  the  churches  and  monasteries :  by  which  means 
"  she  had  the  whole  portion  ready,  which  was  all 
"  sealed  up  in  bags,  and  deposited  where  nobody 
"  could  tfuce  it  to  apply  to  any  other  use.  For 
"  the  defivery  of  Tangier,  that  the  old  governor, 
"  (who'had  lived  there  lone,  and  was  humorous,) 
"  on  whom  the  queen  could  not  confidently  de- 
"pend,  was  removed;  and  another  sent,  before 
"  he  leftlisboo,  to  take  that  charge,  whowasacrea- 
"  ture  of  the  queen's,  who  could  not  decdve  her, 
"  and  was  so  far  trusted,  that  he  knew  for  what 
"  end  he  was  sent  thither,  and  cheerfully  under- 
"  took  to  perform  it:  and  that  .the  fleet  which 
"  should  be  sent  for  the  queen  should  first  go  to 
"  l^gier,  and  take  poaaeaeion  thereof;  and  till 
"  that  should  be  delivered  into  Ue  majesty's  handa, 
"  the  queen  shoold  not  embark  upon  the  &et,  nor 
"  till  all  the  money  should  be  put  on  board.  That 
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"  for  the  delivery  of  Bombayne,  it  was  resolved 
"  likewure,  ^that  the  vice-king  and  governor  of 
"  Brasil,  under  whom  that  idand  ukewise  is, 
*'  ahonld  be  fbrthirith  recalled ;  and  that  an- 
"  other/*  (whom  he  named,)  "  tit  whom  the  queen 
"  had  dl  assurance,  shonla  be  sent  to  that  luj^h 
"  chaive,  and  should  be  transported  thither  m 
"  the  ^t  which  the  king  would  send  to  recdve 
"  the  island,  and  would  ddiver  the  same  to  the 
"  person  dengned  to  recdve  it."  He  added, 
"  that  there  would  be  another  security  given, 
"  greater  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  such  a  one  as 
"  had  never  been  given  before  in  such  a  case. 
"  That  the  queen  should  be  delivered  on  board 
"  the  fleet,  and  transported  into  England,  before 
"  she  was  married :  which  was  such  a  trust  that 
"  bad  never  been  reposed  in  any  prince,  who,  if 
"  he  would  break  his  word,  might  put  an  ever- 
'*  lasting  rqiroach  upon  their  nation.** 

llie  cause  of  this  eztnuvdimuy  drennutance 
was  truly  thia.  The  power  of  Spam  was  ao  great 
in  the  ooort  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  die  inter- 
pontion  and  threatening  mediation  of  France, 
(whoae  ambaasador  declared  that  Portugal  should 
choose  a  patriarch,  and  have  no  longer  dependence 
upon  the  pope,)  that  ndther  Urban,  m  whose 
rdgn  that  kingdom  severed  itself  from  Spain,  nor 
Innocent,  nor  Alexander,  would  acknowledge 
the  duke  of  Braganza  for  king,  nor  receive  an 
ambassador  or  omer  minister  from  him :  so  that 
they  now  foresaw,  that  if  they  should,  in  wliat 
manner  soever,  demand  a  dispensation  at  Rome, 
(without  which  the  marriage  could  not  be  cele- 
brated in  Portugal,)  the  interest  of  Spain  would 
cause  it  tobedemed,  or  granted  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  be  worse  fbr  turn;  for  theqneenwoold 
have  been  mmtioned  only  aa  the  dangliter  and 
sister  of  the  duke  ci  Braganaa.  And  before  they 
would  recdve  that  affront,  the  moat  jealous  and 
most  apprehensive  nation  in  the  world  chose  rather 
to  send  the  daughter  of  the  kingdom  to  be  mar- 
ried in  Engkmd,  and  not  to  be  married  till  she 
came  thither. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  king  thought  not 
fit  to  make  any  further  exceptions,  but  resolved 
to  assemble  bis  whole  privy-coundl,  and  to  com- 
municate the  matter  to  them ;  for  it  did  remdn  a 
secret  yet,  no  man  knowing  or  speaking  of  It. 
The  council  was  so  full,  that  there  was  only  one 
counsellor  that  was  absent.  The  king  informed 
them  of  all  that  had  passed  in  that  aflbir,  "how  It 
"  was  first  proposed  to  him,  and  the  otgections 
'*  which  oosnrred  to  him  against  it  I  forthe  better 
"  deariug  iriwreof  the  ambassador  had  made  a 
"  voyage  into  Portugal,  and  was  returned  with 
"  such  satisfaction  to  all  particulars,  that  he 
"  thought  it  now  time  to  communicate  the  whole 
"  to  them,  that  he  might  receive  thdr  advice.'* 
He  commanded  then  the  particular  propositions, 
which  were  offered  by  the  ambassador,  to  be  re- 
ported. And  thereupon  he  commanded  and  con- 
jured all  the  lords  severally  to  give  him  thdr 
advice;  for  he  said,  "he  had  not  yet  so  firmly 
"  resolved,  but  that  he  might  change  his  nund,  if 
"  he  heard  reasons  to  move  him ;  and  therefore 
"  they  would  not  deal  faithfully  with  him,  if  they 
"  did  not  with  all  freedom  declare  thdr  judgment 
"  to  him."  In  short,  every  man  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  every  one  agreed  in  the  opinion, 
"  that  'tt  waa  very  fit  for  his  mmesty  to  embrace 
"  the  prc^iodtiohs,  which  were  of  great  advantage 
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"  to  himself  khA  the  kingdom;"  and  that  their 
advice  wan,  "  that  he  should  speedily  and  without 
"  more  delay  conclude  the  treaty.''  And  there- 
upon his  majesty  said,  "  that  he  looked  upon  so 
"  unammouB  a  concurrence  as  a  good  omen,  and 
"  that  be  would  follow  their  advice." 

AU  thia  wai  dam  between  the  disiohiti(m  of 
the  pariiament  in  December,  and  the  anembling 
the  other  in  May  fi^lowing;  and  upm  the  first 
dxf  of  its  coming  together*  iMdi  was  upon  the 
dghth  of  May,  the  veiy  day  twelvemonth  that  his 
mqes^  had  been  proclaimed  the  year  before,  and 
he  tola  them  "  that  he  had  deferred  it  a  week,  that 
"  they  nught  meet  upon  that  day,  for  the  memory 
"  of  the  former  day.  The  king,  after  some  gra- 
cious expressions  of  his  confidence  in  them,  told 
them  "that  they  would  find  what  method  he 
'*  thouffht  beat  for  their  proceeding,  by  two  bills 
"  which  be  had  caused  to  be  provided  for  them, 
"  which  were  for  confirmation  of  all  that  had  been 
**  enacted  in  the  last  meeting and  repeated  what 
he  had  said  to  them  when  he  was  last  there: 
"  that  next  to  the  miraculous  blessmg  of  God  Al- 
"  mightr,  and  indeed  as  an  immediate  effect  of 
"  that  bleanng,  he  did  impute  the  good  dispou- 
"  tion  and  security  tber  were  all  in,  to  the  hapi^ 
"  act  of  mdemnity  ana  oblivion :  thi^"  hte  ma- 
jesty said,  "was  the  principal  comer-stone  that 
"  supuorted  that  excellent  building,  that  created 
"  kinanees  in  them  to  each  other ;  and  confidence 

was  thor  joint  and  common  aecuri^."  He 
told  them,  "he  was  still  of  the  same  (pinion,  and 
"  more,  if  it  were  possible,  of  that  opimon  than  he 
"  had  been,  by  the  experience  he  had  of  the  bene- 
"  fit  of  it,  and  from  the  unreasonableness  of  what 
"  some  men  said  agunst  it."  He  desired  them 
"  to  provide  full  remedies  for  future  mischiefle ; 
*'  to  he  as  severe  as  they  would  against  new 
**  offisndere,  especially  if  they  were  so  upon  old 
**  prindplea ;  and  that  they  would  pull  up  those 

prindplea  by  the  roots.  BxAt"  hit  DU}esty 
md,  **  he  should  never  think  him  a  wise  man, 
"  that  would  endeavour  to  undermine  and  shake 

Uiat  foundation  of  the  public  peace,  by  infring- 
**  ing  that  act  in  the  least  degree ;  or  that  he  conud 
"  be  his  friend,  or  wish  him  w^  who  would  per- 
"  Buade  him  ever  to  consent  to  the  breach  of  a 
"  promise  he  had  so  solemnly  made  when  he  was 
"  abroad,  and  had  performed  with  that  solemnity 
*' after, and  because  he  had  promised  it:  and  that 
"  he  could  not  suspect  anv  attempts  oi  that  kind 
*'  by  any  men  of  merit  and  virtue.'^ 

And  this  warmth  (tf  his  majesty  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  not  then  more  thtm  needed:  for  the 
armies  bdng  now  disbanded,  there  were  great 
combinations  entered  into,  not  to  confirm  the  act 
of  (^vion;  which  they  knew  without  confirma- 
tion would  signiiy  nothing.  Men  were  wdl  enough 
contented,  twit  tiie  king  should  grant  indemuty 
to  all  men  that  bad  rebdled  agiunst  him }  that  he 
should  grant  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  them, 
who  had  forfeited  them  to  him :  but  they  thought 
it  very  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that  the  kmg 
should  release  those  debts  which  were  immediately 
due  to  them,  and  forgive  those  trespasses  whicn 
had  been  committed  to  their  paiticular  damage. 
They  could  not  endure  to  meet  the  same  men  in 
the  king's  highway,  now  it  was  the  king's  high- 
way again,  who  had  heretofore  affrontetTtbem  in 
Uune  ways,  because  they  were  not  the  ting's,  and 
only  becMiaa  they  knew  they  conid  obtidn  no  jua- 


tice  against  them.  They  could  not  with  but  pati- 
ence see  thrae  men,  who  not  only  during  the  war 
had  oppressed  them,  plundered  thdr  houses,  and 
had  tndr  own  adorned  with  the  furniture  tbey 
had  robbed  them  of,  ride  upon  the  same  borses 
which  they  had  then  taken  from  them  upon  no 
other  pretence,  but  because  they  were  better  than 
their  own;  bat  afior  the  war  was  ended,  had  com- 
mitted rnmf  inHdent  treapaasea  upon  them  wan- 
tonly, and  to  shew  thdr  power  of  justice  of  peace, 
or  committee  men,  and  had  from  the  lowest  beg- 
gary raised  great  estates,  out  of  which  they-  [were] 
well  able  to  satisfy,  at  least  in  some  d^ree,  the 
damages  the  other  had  sustained.  And  those  and 
other  pasdons  of  this  kind,  which  must  have  inva- 
lidated the  whole  act  of  indemnity,  could  not  have 
been  extinffuished  without  the  king's  influoice, 
and  indeed  lus  iff™Fi^^**  interpoaitkMi  and  in- 
dus^. 

When  his  majesty  had  spoken  all  he  thought  fit 
upon  that  subject,  he  told  them,  **  he  could  not 
"  conclude  without  telling  them  some  news,  newa 
"  Hut  he  thought  would  be  veiV  acceptable  to 
**  them ;  uid  therefore  he  shouM  think  himadf 
**  uidund  and  iU-natnied,  if  he  should  not  imjiait 

it  to  them.  That  he  had  been  often  put  in  mind 
**  by  his  friends,  that  it  was  high  time  to  manr; 
*'  and  he  had  dionght  so  himself,  ever  since  ne 
"  came  into  England :  but  there  appeared  difficul- 
"  ties  enough  in  the  choice,  though  many  over* 
**  tures  had  oeen  made  to  him.  And  if  he  should 
"  never  marry  till  he  could  make  such  a  choice, 
"  againstwhicb  there  couldbenoforedgbt  of  uiy 
*'  ineonvemence  that  might  ensue,  they  would  lire 
"  to  see  him  an  old  bachdor,  which  he  thought 
"  they  did  not  desire  to  do."  He  sdd,  "  he  ctnild 
'*  now  tell  them,  not  only  that  he  was  resolved  to 
"  marry,  hut  whom  he  resolved  to  mam,  if  it 

pleased  God.  That  towards  his  nsolutkm,  he 
"  had  used  that  deliberation,  and  taken  titat  ad- 
"  vice,  that  he  ought  to  do  in  a  case  of  that  im- 
"  portanos  and  with  a  full  conddmfitm  of  the 
"  good  of  lussttltiects  in  general,  as  of  himself.  It 
*'  waswidithedaughterMForti^.  Thatwhenbe 
"  had,  as  well  as  he  could,  wdghed  all  that  oc- 
"  curred  to  himself,  the  first  resolution  he  took, 
"  was  to  state  the  whole  overtures  which  had  been 

made  to  him,  and  in  truth  all  that  had  been 
"  said  against  it,  to  his  privy  couocil ;  withont 
"  hearing  whose  advice,  he  never  did  nor  ever 
"  would  resolve  any  thing  of  public  importance. 
"  And,"  he  sdd,  "  he  told  them  with  great  satis- 
"  faction  and  comfort  to  himself,  that  after  many 
"  hours  debate  in  a  fuU  council,  (for  he  thought 
"  there  was  not  above  one  absent,)  and  he  oe- 
"  lierod  upon  vdghing  all  that  could  he  add  upon 

Uiat  Buliiject,  for  or  i^ast  it;  the  knrds,  witb- 
"  om  one  Assenting  vdce,  advised  him  with  lU 
'*  hnaginable  cheerfidness  to  this  marriage :  wludi 
"  ho  looked  upon  as  very  wonderful,  and  even  as 
"  some  instance  of  the  approbation  of  God  bim- 
"  self.  That  he  had  thereupon  taken  his  own 
"  resolution,  and  concluded  with  the  ambassador 
"  of  Portugd,  who  was  departii^  with  the  whole 
"  treaty  sign^,  which  they  would  find  to  contain 
"  many  great  advantages  to  the  kingdom ;  and 
"  that  he  would  make  all  the  haste  be  could,  to 
"  fetch  them  a  queen  hither,  who  he  doubted  not 
"  would  bring  great  Uessings  with  her,  to  him 
"  and  them." 

The  next  day  the  two  honses  of  pailiimait* 
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after  they  bad  exprwaed  til  the  j 
amongat  tham,  aent  to  the  king,  "  that  he  wonld 
"  appoiiit  a  tune  when  he  would  admit  them  to 
**  hu  presence vhicfa  when  he  had  done,  both 
houses  of  parUainent,  in  a  bodr,  presented  by  the 
Bpeaker  ofthe  house  of  peera  their  humble  tlwnka 
to  his  majesty,  "  for  that  he  had  TOUchaafed  to 
"  acquaint  tbiem  with  faia  resolution  to  manyi 
"  which  had  exceedingly  rejoiced  thrar  beaitoj 
"  and  would,  they  doubted  not,  draw  down  God'a 
"  blessing  upon  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom." 
Shortly  after,  the  fleet  was  made  ready,  and  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  admiral  thereof,  was  likewise 
made  ambasaador  to  Portugal,  and  appointed  to 
receive  the  queen,  and  to  condnct  her  into  Blur- 
land. 

Thiawas  the  whole  proceediiWjiraaithebedii- 
nine  to  the  end  of  that  ttea^  about  the  matnage 
of  the  king;  by  the  whole  circumetancea  whoeof 
it  ia  apparent  enough,  that  no  particular  corrup- 
tion in  any  nngle  person  could  have  brought  it 
to  pass  in  that  manner,  and  that  the  ehancdlor 
never  prqwaed  it*  nor  heard  of  it  but  from  the 
kmg  hinaelf,  nor  advanced  it  afterwards  more 
than  every  one  of  the  other  lords  did ;  and  if  he 
had  done  less,  he  could  neither  have  been  thought 
a  prudent  or  an  honest  man :  to  which  no  more 
smU  be  added,  that  neither  before,  or  in  the 
treaty,  or  after  the  marriage,  he  never  received  the 
least  reward,  or  the  least  present  from  Portugal 

During  the  interval  of  parliament,  the  king  had 
made  choice  of  many  very  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  were  consecrated  to  some  of  the  sees  of 
lushc^  wluchwere  vmdi  that  ihs  ytmemSkaxid 
the  aocceaaion  might  not  depend  upon  the  livea  erf 
the  few  Inabopa  wlio  remuned,  and  who  ware  tSi 
very  aged;  which  could  not  have  been  done  sooner, 
nor  tin  the  other  parliameot,  to  whom  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church  had  been  referred,  was  dis- 
solved. Nor  could  he  yet  give  any  remedy  to  the 
license  in  the  practice  otreligion,  which  in  all 
places  was  full  of  scandal  and  disorder,  because 
the  liturgy  was  not  yet  finished ;  tiU  when,  the 
indulgence  by  his  declaration  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. But  at  the  same  time  that  he  issued 
out  his  writs  for  convening  the  parliament,  he  had 
likewise  sent  sunmiona  to  the  bishops,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  clergy  in  convocation,  which  is  the 
legal  synod  in  England ;  agunst  the  coming  to- 
gwier  whereof  the  litiurgy  would  be  finiuied, 
wUch  his  mueaty  intendea  to  said  dudier  to  be 
examined,  debated,  and  confirmed.  And  then  he 
hoped  to  provide,  with  the  agaistaoce  of  die  par- 
Tiatnent,  such  a  settlement  in  reUgton,  as  would 
prevent  any  disorder  in  the  state  upon  those  pre- 
tenoea.  And  it  was  very  necessarv  to  lose  no  time 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  cure ;  lor  the  mahgnity 
against  the  church  appeared  to  increase,  and  to  be 
than  it  was  upon  the  craning  in  of  the 


le  old  bishops  who  remained  alive,  and  such 
deans  and  chapters  as  were  numerous  enough  for 
the  corporation,  who  had  been  long  kept  futing, 
had  now  appetites  proportionable.  Most  of  t^em 
were  very  poor,  and  had  undergone  great  extremi- 
tiea ;  some  of  die  bishops  having  suppoited  them- 
aelves  and  their  fitmily  by  t^^ing  adiools,  and 
submitting  to  the  like  low  ctmdeacennona.  And 
others  saw,  th^  if  they  died  before  thqr  were  en- 
abled to  m^e  some  provision  fin:  them,  tbdrwivea 
and  diildrenuiaatiinaTddably  starve:  and  ihae- 


fore  they  made  haate  to  enter  vpon  thdr  own* 
And  now  an  orcUnanee  of  pariiament  had  not 
strength  enough  to  batter  an  act  of  pariiament. 
They  call«l  tlwir  <AA  tenants  to  account  for  rent, 
and  to  raiew  tbcir  eatatea  if  they-  had  a  mind  to 
it;  for  moet  old  leaaee  were  eqared  in  the  bug 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  (dd  tenants  had 
been  compelled  either  to  purchase  a  new  right 
and  titie  from  the  state,  (when  the  ordinance  was 
passed  for  taking  away  all  bishops,  deans,  and 
chapters,  and  for  selling  all  the  lands  which  be- 
longed to  them,)  or  to  sell  thdr  present  estates  to 
those,  who  had  purchased  the  reversion  and  the 
inheritance  thereof :  so  that  both  the  one  and  tbe 
other,  the  old  tenants  and  the  new  purchasers, 
repaired  to  the  true  ownera  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  restored;  the  fbnner  expecting  to  be  reatored 
mun  to  the  poesesdon  of  iriiat  th^  had  add, 
under  an  unreasonable  {wetenee  U  a  tenant  rig^ 
(aa  they  called  it,)  becauae  there  nmnned  yet  (aa  in 
many  cases  there  did)  a  year  or  some  other  term 
ttor  old  leases  unezTured,  and  because  they 
had  ontf^craisdence  forborne  to  buy  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  church,  wluch  was  first  offered  to 
them.   And  for  the  refusal  thereof,  and  sndi  a 
reasonable  fine  as  was  usual,  they  hoped  to  have 
a  new  lease,  and  to  be  readmitted  tobe  tenants  to 
the  church.  The  other,  tbe  purchasers,  (amongst 
which  there  were  some  very  infamous  persons,) 
appeared  as  confident,  and  did  not  think,  that 
according  to  the  clemency  that  was  piactiaed  to- 
wards all  sorts  of  men,  it  could  be  thouc^  justice, 
that  they  should  lose  the  entire  sum  tMyhad  die- 
horsed  npon  the  frith  of  diat  government,  which 
the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to;  hut  that  thqr 
should,  instead  of  the  inheritance  diey  had  an  iU 
title  to,  have  a  good  leaaefw  lives  or  ytara  granted 
to  them  by  them  who  hadnowthe  right;  at  least, 
that  upon  the  old  rent  and  moderate  fines  they 
shonld  be  continued  tenants  to  the  church,  with- 
out any  riigard  to  those  who  had  sold  both  their 
poBsesrion,  and  with  that  all  the  right  or  tide  that 
they  might  pretend  to,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion.  And  they  had  the  more  hope  of  this,  be- 
cause the  king  nad  granted  a  commission,  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  to  some  lords  of  the 
coundl  and  to  other  eminent  persons,  to  interpose 
and  mediate  with  the  bishops  and  deiOT  in  snch 
cases,  as  ought  not  to  be  proeecnted  with  rigour. 

But  the  bishops  and  ckrgj  concenied  ht^  not 
the  good  fortune  to  please  their  old  or  their  new 
tenants.  Iliey  had  neen  very  barbarously  used 
themadvea ;  and  diat  had  too  much  quenched  all 
tandemese  towards  odiera.  They  did  not  enough 
distinguish  between  persons :  nor  did  the  suffer- 
ing any  man  had  nndeivone  for  fiddity  to  die 
king,  or  his  affection  to  the  church  eminently  ex- 
pressed, often  prevail  for  the  mitigation  of  bb 
fine;  or  if  it  did  sometimes,  three  or  four  stories 
of  die  contrary,  and  in  which  there  had  been 
some  unreasonable  hardness  used,  made  a  greater 
noise  and  spread  further,  than  their  examines  of 
charity  and  moderation.  And  as  honest  men  did 
[not]  usually  fare  the  better  for  any  merit,  bo  the 
purchaaeTB  who  offered  most  money,  did  not  fare 
the  worse  for  all  the  villainies  they  had  com- 
mitted. And  two  or  three  nnlumj^  instances  of 
this  Idnd  broiuht  scandal  npon  the  whole  church, 
aa  if  they  hao  be«D  all  gmlty  of  the  same  ex- 
cesses, Wnii^  diBf  were  for  firom.  And  this 
means  tbe  new  huhopij  who  did  not  all  follow 
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the  praMdents  made  the  old,  .nnderwent  the 
lame  npniachee :  and  naaj  of  them  who  had 
most  adhered  to  their  order>  and  for  so  doing  had 
nnde^[one  for  twenty  years  togethw  sundry  per- 
■ecntions  and  oppressiona,  were  not  in  their  pre- 
aent  paauon  so  much  pleased  with  the  renewing 
it,  as  they  eqiected  to  have  been.  Yet  upon  a 
TBTf  strict  examination  of  the  true  grounds  all 
those  miipriaioDS,  (except  some  few  ioBtances 
which  cannot  be  d^end^,)  there  will  be  found 
more  passion  than  justice  in  them  ;  and  that  there 
was  even  a  necessity  to  raise  as  much  money  as 
could  be  Justly  done,  for  the  repairing  the  cathe- 
drals, which  were  all  nusoubly  mioated  or  de- 
faced, and  for  the  entirely  building  up  many 
houses  of  the  prebends,  which  had  been  pulled 
down  or  let  fall  to  the  ground.  And  those  ways 
much  more  of  those  monies  which  were  raised  by 
fines  were  issued  and  expended,  than  what  went 
into  the  private  pniaes  01  them,  lAo  had  a  r^it 
to  them,  and  had  need  uongh  of  them.  But 
the  time  began  to  be  froward  ^{am,  and  all  de- 
grees of  men  were  hard  to  be  pleased ;  especially 
when  they  saw  one  ekusit  oi  men  restored  to  more 
than  they  had  ever  lost,  and  preferred  to  a  plenty 
they  had  never  been  acquainted  with,  whilst  Uiem- 
aelves  remained  remediless  after  so  many  suffer- 
ings, and  without  any  other  testimony  of  their 
courage  and  fidelity,  than  in  the  ruin  of  their 
fijrtunes,  and  the  sale  of  their  inheritance. 

Another  great  work  was  performed,  between 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  parliament,  which  was  the  ceremony  of 
the  king's  coronation ;  and  was  done  with  the 
greateat  stdemnity  and  glory,  that  ever  any  had 
heea  seen  in  that  kingdom.  That  the  novelties 
and  new  innntitMU,  with  which  the  kingdom  had 
been  so  much  intoxicated  for  so  many  years  to- 
gether, might  be  cGacoontenaneed  and  discredited 
m  the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  the  foUy  and  want 
of  state  thereof;  his  majesty  had  directed  the 
records  and  old  formularies  enould  be  examined, 
and  thereupon  all  things  should  be  preptorad,  and 
all  forms  accustomed  to  be  used,  that  might  add 
lustre  uid  splendour  to  the  solemnity.  A  court 
of  claims  was  erected,  where  before  the  lords 
commissionera  for  that  service,  all  persons  made 
claim  to  those  privileges  and  precedency,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  persons,  or  the 
offices  of  which  they  were  possessed,  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation ;  which  were  allowed  or 
nijected  as  thdr  right  appeared. 

Hm  king  went  early  in  the  meaning  to  the 
Tower  (rf  London  in  hia  coach,  moat  of  the  tcHrds 
being  there  before.  And  about  ten  of  the  clock 
they  set  forward  fanrards  WhitdbaU,  ranged  in 
that  order  as  the  hnalds  had  appointed ;  those 
of  the  loi^  robe,  tlH  Idng's  conndl  at  law,  the 
masters  of  the  chancery,  and  judges,  going  first, 
and  so  the  lords  in  tnar  order,  very  splendidly 
halnted,  on  rich  foot-cloths ;  the  number  of  their 
footmen  being  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the 
carls  eight,  and  to  the  viscounts  six,  and  the  barons 
foiu:,  all  richlv  clad,  as  their  other  servants  were. 
The  whole  show  was  the  most  glorious  in  the 
order  and  expense,  that  had  been  ever  seen  in 
England;  they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet- 
street  when  the  king  issued  oat  of  the  Tower,  as 
was  known  by  the  discharge  of  tiie  ndnance: 
and  it  waa  near  tlu^  of  tlu  dock  in  the  after- 
KooB,  when  the  king  al^ifated  at  Whitehall.  Hie 


next  morning  the  kinj^  rode  in  the  same  state  in 
his  mbes  and  with  his  crown  on  his  bead,  and 
aU  the  lords  in  thdr  robes,  to  JVestnunflter-hall ; 
where  all  the  ensigns  for  the  coronation  were 
ddivered  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry 
them,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  being  made 
h\gii  constable,  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  earl  mar- 
sluil,  for  the  day.  And  then  all  the  lords  in  their 
order,  and  the  king  himself,  walked  on  foot  upon 
blue  cloth  from  Westminster-hall  to  the  aboey 
church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  bishop  of  Worcester,)  in  Heiu7the 
Seventh's  chapel,  the  king  was  sworn,  crowned, 
and  anointed,  by  Dr.  Juxon,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  all  the  solemnity  that  in  those  cases 
had  been  used.  All  which  being  done,  the  king 
returned  in  the  same  manner  on  root  to  Westmin- 
ster-hall, which  was  adorned  irith  rich  hangings 
and  Btatnea;  and  there  the  king  dined,  ana  the 
lords  on  either  side  at  tables  imnrided  for  theai : 
and  all  otlier  ceranoniea  vara  performed  with 
great  cvder  and  magnificence. 

I  should  not  hare  enlarged  thus  much  upon 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  it  may  be  not 
mentioned  it,  (a  perfect  narration  having  been 
then  made  end  published  of  it,  with  all  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,) but  that  there  were  two  accidents  in  it,  the 
one  absolutely  new.  the  other  that  produced  some 
inconveniences  which  were  not  men  discerned. 
The  first  was,  that  it  b^ng  the  custom  in  those 
great  ceremonies  or  triumphs  of  state,  that  the 
master  of  the  king's  horse  (who  is  always  a  great 
man,  and  was  now  the  duke  of  Albemarie,  the 
genial)  rides  next  dtar  the  kiugwith  a  led  horse 
in  his  hand ;  in  this  occasion  the  duke  of  York 
privately  prennled  with  the  king,  who  had  not 
enough  reverence  for  dd  customs,  without  any 
consultation,  that  his  master  of  his  horse,  (so  he 
was  called,)  Mr.  Jennyn,  a  younger  brotber  of  a 
very  private  gentieman'e  femily.  should  ride  as 
near  hie  person,  as  the  ^^eral  did  to  his  majesty, 
and  lead  a  horse  likewise  in  his  hand ;  a  thing 
never  heard  of  before.  Neither  in  truth  hath  the 
younger  brother  of  the  king  such  an  officer  as 
master  of  his  horse,  which  [is]  a  term  restrained 
within  the  family  of  the  lung,  queen,  and  prince 
of  Wales ;  and  the  two  masters  of  the  horse  to 
the  queen  and  prince  are  subordinate  to<he  king's 
master  of  his  horse,  who  hath  the  jurisdiction  over 
^  otiier.  llie  loids  were  exceeduigly  surprised 
and  troubled  at  this,  of  which  they  heard  nothing 
tUl  they  aaw  it;  and  they  liked  it  llie  worse,  be- 
cause Uiey  discerned  that  it  issued  frmn  a  foun- 
tain, fnHu  whence  many  bitter  waters  were  like  to 
flow,  tiie  customs  of  the  court  of  France,  whereof 
the  Idng  and  the  duke  had  too  much  the  image 
in  th^  heads,  and  than  which  there  could  not  be 
a  copv  more  universally  ingrateftil  and  odious  to 
the  ^iglish  nation. 

The  other  was :  In  the  morning  of  the  corona- 
tion, whilst  they  sat  at  the  table  in  Westminster- 
hall,  to  see  the  many  ensigns  of  the  coTDnation 
delivered  to  those  lords  who  were  appointed  to 
cany  them,  tlie  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
that  day  high  constable,  came  to  the  king  and 
told  him,  "that  amongst  the  young  noblemen 
"  who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  several  parts 
"  of  tite  king's  manUe,  the  lord  Ossoiy,  who  waa 
"  the  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Orramd,  chal- 
"  lenged  the  [dace  before  the  lord  Percy,  wlw  was 
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**  his  eldest  son;  vlbereae,"  lie  sdd,  "the  duke  of 
"  Onn<md  had  no  place  in  the  ceremony  of  that 
**  day>  as  duke,  but  only  as  earl  of  Brecknock, 
and  so  the  ^deet  sons  of  all  ancienter  earla 
"  ought  to  take  place  of  his  eldest  son;"  which 
was  S0  known  a  rule,  and  of  so  general  a  coa- 
cernment,  that  the  king  could  not  cnooae  but  de- 
clare it,  and  send  a  message  to  the  lord  Ossery 
by  die  iord  chamberlain,  "  that  he  should  desist 
"  from  his  pretence."  liiis,  and  the  public  man- 
ner of  askinffaiid  determining  it,  produced  two 
ttl  eflEects.  The  first,  a  jealousy  and  ill  under- 
itandiDtf  between  the  two  great  families :  the  one 
natux^  undamdniiig  and  oontcaaning  his  equals, 
widwat  paying  much  n^[ard  to  bis  snpenors ; 
and  the  other  not  bnng  uwd  to  be  contemned  by 
any,  and  wdl  knowing  Aat  all  the  advantages  the 
earl  had  in  England,  either  in  antiquity  or  for- 
tune, he  had  1i>e  same  in  Ireland,  ana  that  be  had 
merited  and  received  an  increase  of  title,  when 
the  other  had  deserved  to  lose  that  which  he  was 
hom  to.  The  other,  waa  a  jealousy  and  prejudice 
tliBt  it  raised  in  the  nobility  of  England,  as  if  the 
duke  of  Ormond  (who  in  truth  knew  nothing  of 
it)  had  entered  upon  that  contest,  in  hope  that  by 
interest  in  the  king,  he  should  be  aole  to  put 
this  eternal  afiroat  upon  the  petxu  of  England,  to 
bring  tbem  upoa  the  same  level  with  those  of 
Iieland,  who  nad  no  mch  esteem.  And  h  did 
not  a  little  add  to  thdr  envy,  that  he  bad  behaved 
lumaeif  bo  worthily  fbrougnout  the  ill  timet,  that 
he  was  the  abject  of  an  universal  reverence  at 
home  and  abnxid ;  which  n'as  a  reproach  to  most 
ci  them,  whose  actions  would  not  bear  the  light. 
But  as  the  duke  was  not  in  tSie  least  degree  (oivy 
to  the  particular  contest,  nor  raised  the  value  of 
himself  from  any  merit  in  his  services,  nor  under- 
valued others  upon  the  advantage  of  thor  having 
done  amiss;  so  he  was  abun&ntly  satisfied  in 
the  testimony  of  his  own  eonsden^e,  and  in  his 
unquestionable  innocence,  and  from  thmce  too 
vmch  despised  the  prejudice  and  the  envy  the 
others  had  towards  him,  and  the  marks  whereof 
he  was  compiled  ofterwarde  to  bear,  which  he  did 
with  the  same  magnamnuty. 

Before  we  fffoceed  further  in  the  rdatim  of 
what  was  afterwards  done,  it  will  not  be  unseason- 
able in  this  plaee  to  ffV9  an  account  <rf  somewhat 
that  was  not  done,  and  which  was  generally  ex- 
pected to  have  be«i  done,  and  as  generally  cen- 
sured because  it  was  not ;  the  reason  whereof  is 
known  to  very  few.  The  Ung  had  resohred  before 
hia  coming  into  England,  that  as  soon  as  he 
shonM  be  settled  in  any  condition  of  security, 
and  no  just  apprehension  of  future  troubles,  he 
would  tUKB  up  and  remove  the  body  of  hia  father, 
the  last  lung,  from  Windsor,  and  inter  it  with  all 
solemnity  at  Westminster;  and  that  tiie  court 
shouM  continue  in  mouming  till  the  pronation. 
And  many  good  people  thought  this  so  necessary, 
that  they  were  much  trouued  that  it  was  not 
done^and  liked  not  the  reaeoiuvduchwere  given, 
which  made  it  avpearthat  it  had  been  oonsioered. 
I^reasonairiuchwrae  given  in  public  discourses 
from  hand  to  hand,  were  two.  Hie  first;  that 
now  toi  years  were  past  since  that  woful  tr^;edy, 
and  the  joy  and  the  diumph  for  the  king's  return 
had  composed  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  would 
not  beoinident  to  renew  the  memory  of  that  par- 
lieide,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  solemn  fimeral;  lest 
it  tto^  cause  aoch  commetions  of  the  vidgu  in 


all  places,  as  might  produce  great  disorders  and 
insurrections  amongst  those  who  had  formerly 
served  the  kingdom,  as  if  it  were  a  good  season 
and  a  new  provocation  to  take  revenge  upon  their 
neighbours,  who  had  formerly  tyrannized  over 
them;  which  might  likewise  have  caused  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  newly  disbanded,  to  draw  them- 
selves together  for  their  own  security :  and  so  the 
peace  would  be  at  least  disturbed.  The  other 
was;  that  to  perform  this  interment  in  any  pri- 
vate manner,  would  be  liable  to  very  just  censure, 
when  all  thhigs  relating  to  the  king  himsdf  hui 
shewed  so  magmfieenUy;  and  if  it  were  done 
with  the  usual  pomp  of  a  solemn  interment  of  a 
king,  the  expense  would  he  so  vast,  that  there 
would  be  neither  money  found  nor  credit  for  thti 
charge  thereof. 

These  were  the  reasons  slle^d  and  spread 
abroad;  nor  was  either  of  them  in  itself  without 
weight  to  ttunking  men.  But  the  true  reason 
was :  at  the  time  of  that  horrid  murder,  Windsor 
was  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  a  citizen, 
who  was  an  anabaptist,  with  all  his  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  men  had  broken  down  all  the 
wainscot,  rails,  and  partitions,  which  divided  the 
church,  defaced  all  the  monuments  and  other 
mariu,  and  reduced  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a 
stable  or  bam,  and  scarce  fit  for  any  other  use ; 
when  Cromwell  had  decUurad  that  the  royal  body 
should  be  privately  interred  m  the  dhurcn  of  tu 
castle  at  Windsor,  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 
the  duke  of  Bichmond,  the  earls  <^  Southampton 
and  lindsey,  had  obtained  leave  to  be  prwent 
(only  to  be  prescait,  for  they  had  no  power  to  pre- 
mre  or  do  any  thing  in  it)  at  theb  master's  buriaL 
Those  great  men  were  not  suffered  to  have  above 
three  servants  each,  to  enter  into  the  castie  with 
them ;  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded,  that  their 
own  noble  hearts  were  too  full  of  sorrow,  to  send 
thdr  eyes  abroad  to  take  notice  of  the  places  by 
which  they  passed.  They  found  the  church  so 
wild  a  place,  they  knew  not  where  they  were ;  and 
as  the  royal  body  was  put  into  the  ground,  they 
were  ccmducted  out  of  the  castle  to  uieir  lodging 
in  the  town,  and  the  nert  morning  returned  to 
thcar  aevetal  houses.  Kiortty  afto*  the  king  re- 
turned from  berond  the  seas,  lie  settled  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  v^ndsor,  with  direction  to  put  his 
royal  chapel  there  into  the  order  it  used  to  be, 
and  to  Tewdr  the  ruins  thereof,  which  was  a  Jong 
and  a  difficult  work.  His  majesty  commanded 
the  dean  carefully  to  inform  himself  of  the  place, 
in  which  the  king's  body  had  been  interred,  and 
to  give  him  notice  of  it.  Upon  inq[ttiry  he  could 
not  find  one  person  in  the  castle  or  in  the  town 
who  had  been  present  at  the  burial.  When  the 
parliament  first  seized  upon  the  castle  and  put  a 
garrison  into  it,  shortly  afler,  they  had  not  only 
ejected  all  the  prebends  and  singiiigmen  of  the 
royal  cluq>el,  hut  had  turned  out  all  the  officers 
and  servants  who  had  any  relatitm  to  the  ki^  or 
to  the  church,  except  tnily  those  who  were  notori- 
ous for  their  infidwty  towards  tbe  king  or  the 
church :  and  of  those,  or  of  die  officers  or  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  there  could  not  now  one  man  be 
found,  who  was  ip  the  church  when  the  king  was 
buried.  Hie  duke  of  Itichmond  and  the  marquis 
of  Hertford  were  both  dead :  and  the  king  sent 
(after  he  had  received  that  account  from  the  dean) 
the  two  surviving  lords,  the  earl  of  SouUiampton 
and  of  lindsey,  to  ^(^ndsur;  who  takiiu;  mth 
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them  M  rnany  of  those  three  Bcrvants  who  had 
bem  admitted  to  attend  them,  as  were  now  livinff, 
they  cotdd  not  recollect  their  memories,  nor  find 
any  one  mark  by  which  they  could  make  any 
indgment,  near  What  place  the  king's  body  lay. 
They  made  some  guess,  by  the  information  of  the 
workmen  who  had  been  now  employed  in  the  new 
pavement  of  the  church,  and  upon  their  observa- 
tion that  the  earth  had  seemed  to  lie  lighter,  that 
it  might  be  in  or  near  that  place  :  but  when  they 
had  caused  it  to  be  di^ed,  and  searched  [in]  and 
about  it,  the^  found  nothing.  And  upon  their 
return,  the  king  gave  [over]  all  further  thought 
of  inquiry:  and  those  other  reasons  were  cast 
abroad  upon  any  occasional  inqniry  or  diacoutse 
of  that  subjject. 

Hut  which  gave  the  king  most  trouble,  and 
deprived  him  ofthat  ease  and  quiet  which  he  had 
promised  to  himself  during  the  vacation  between 
the  two  parliaments,  was  the  business  of  Ireland } 
which  we  shall  now  take  up  again,  aud  continue 
tiie  relation  >nthout  interruption,  as  long  as  we 
ahall  tlunk  fit  to  make  any  mention  of  thM  affair. 
We  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  Roberts,  whom 
the  king  had  declared  deputy  of  Ireland,  presum- 
ing that  he  would  upon  confEs^nce  with  tiie  several 
parties,  who  were  all  appointed  to  attend  him,  so 
flhape  and  model  the  whole  bulk,  that  it  might  be 
more  capable  of  some  further  debate  before  his 
majesty  in  council :  but  that  hand  ^  not  hold  it 
many  days. 

That  noble  lord,  though  of  a  good  understand' 
ing,  was  of  so  monwe  a  nature,  that  itwaa  no  easy 
matter  to  treat  ^th  him.  He  had  some  pedantic 
parts  c£  learning,  which  made  h^  other  parts  of 
judgment  the  worse,  for  he  had  some  parts  of 
Kom  knowledge  in  the  law,  and  in  antix^uity,  in 
tiie  precedeida  of  former  times;  all  which  were 
rendered  the  less  useful,  by  the  other  pedantry 
contracted  out  of  some  books,  and  out  of  the  ill 
conversation  he  had  bad  with  some  cleivymen  and 
people  in  quality  much  below  hiin«  by  wnose  weak 
foculties  he  raised  the  value  of  his  own,  which 
were  very  cwable  of  beii^  improved  in  better 
company.  He  was  naturaUy  proud  and  imperi- 
ous ;  which  humour  was  increased  by  an  ill  edu- 
cation ;  for  excepting  some  years  spent  in  the  inns 
of  court  amongst  the  books  of  the  law*  he  might 
be  very  justhr  sud  to  have  been  bom  and  bred  in 
ComwaU.  There  were  many  days  passed  aftn- 
die  king's  declaration  of  him  to  be  dqnity,  before 
he  couM  be  persuaded  to  virit  the  genend,  who 
be  knew  was  to  continue  lieutenant ;  and  when  be 
did  visit  him,  it  was  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  the 
other  received  no  satisfiurtion  in  it,  and  the  less, 
because  he  plainly  discerned  that  it  proceeded 
from  pride,  which  he  bore  the  more  uneasily,  be- 
cause as  he  was  now  the  sreater  man,  so  he  knew 
himself  to  be  of  a  much  better  fan:dly.  He  made 
so  many  doubts  and  criticisms  upon  the  draught 
of  his  [Kitent,  that  the  attorney  general  was  weary 
ofattendtnghim;  and  when  all  things  were  agreed 
on  at  night,  the  next  morning  produced  new 
dilemmas.  But  that  which  was  worse  than  all 
this,  he  recdved  those  of  the  Irish  nation  of  the 
best  quality,  and  who  were  of  the  privy  council 
and  chirf  command  in  that  kin^dtun,  bo  supercili- 
ously; received  their  information  so  negligeotiy, 
and  gave  his  answers  so  scornfully;  uiat  after 
they  had  wu^  upon  him  four  or  five  days,  they 
bewmght  the  king  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 


to  attei^  bnn  any  more.  And  - it  was  erideat* 
that  his  carriage  towards  them  was  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  by  persons  of  his  own  quality,  or  of  an^ 
liberal  education :  nor  did  he  make  any  advanco 
towards  the  business. 

This  gave  the  king  very  great  trouble,  and  them 
as  much  pleasure  who  had  never  liked  the  deug- 
nation.  He  knew  not  what  to  do  with  his  deputy, 
nor  what  to  do  for  Ireland.  The  lord  Roberts 
was  not  a  man  that  was  to  be  di^raced  and 
thrown  off,  without  much  inconvenience  and 
hazard.  He  had  parts  which  in  council  and  par- 
liament (which  were  the  two  scenes  where  all  the 
king's  buHuess  lay)  were  very  troublesome ;  fw 
of  ul  men  alive  wtui  had  ao  £bw  friend^  he  had 
the  moat  fidlowera.  They  who  coimraed  moat 
with  hin^  kww  him  to  have  many  hnmbwa 
which  were  very  intoleraUe ;  they  who  wore  but 
a  little  acqutunted  with  him,  took  him  to  be  a  man 
of  much  knowledge,  and  called  his  moroeity  gra- 
vity, and  thought  the  severity  of  his  manner* 
made  him  less  grateful  to  the  courtiers.  He  bad 
no  such  advantageous  faculties  in  his  delivery,  as 
could  impose  upon  his  auditors ;  but  he  waa  never 
tedious,  and  ma  words  made  impression.  In  a 
word,  he  was  such  a  man  as  the  kiiu  thooght 
worthy  to  be  compounded  with.  Ana  therefore 
his  majesty  appointed  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
lord  treasurer  to  confu  with  him,  and  to  dispose 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  privy  seal,  which  gave 
him  a  great  precedence  that  would  gratify  that 
passion  which  was  strongest  in  himj  for  in  hia 
niUura  he  prefoned  j^ux  Defbre  money,  which  bia 
fortune  stood  more  in  need  o£.  And  the  kmg 
thought,  it  would  be  no  ill  argument  to  incline 
bun  to  ^ve  over  the  thought  (tf  Inland,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  king  to  supjdy  him  for  the 
present  with  near  any  such  sum  of  money  as  he 
had  very  reasonably  demanded,  for  the  Batiaf ac- 
tion of  the  army  there,  (which  was  upon  the  mat- 
ter to  be  new  modelled,  and  some  {wrt  of  it  dis- 
banded,) with  the  reduction  of  many  officers,  and 
for  his  own  equipage. 

They  began  their  ^proach  to  him,  by  asking 
him  "when  he  would  m  reedy  Cor  his  journey  to 
"  Ireland;"  to  winch  he  answered  with  aome 
quickness,  "that  he  was  confident  there  was  no 
"  purpose  to  send  lum  thiUier,  for  that  he  saw 
"  then  was  no  preparation  of  those  things,  with- 
"  out  wluch  the  king  knew  well  that  it  was  not 
"  uoaaiUe  far  him  to  go ;  nor  had  his  m«es^ 
**  lately  spoken  to  him  of  it.  Besides,  he  had  00- 
"  served,  that  the  chancellor  had  for  many  days 
"  past  called  him  at  the  council,  and  in  all  other 
"  places  where  they  met,  by  the  name  of  lord 
"  Roberts;  whereas,  £»  tome  mmths  before,  he 
"  had  upon  all  occasions  and  in  all  places  treated 
'*  him  with  the  style  of  lord  deputy :  which  gave 
"  him  first  cause  to  beheve,  that  then  was  some 
"  alteration  in  the  purpose  of  sending  him  thl- 
"  ther."  They  lioth  assured  him,  "  that  the  king 
"  had  no  other  p^on  in  his  view  but  himself  for 
"  that  service,  if  he  were  disposed  to  undertake  it 
"vigorously;  but  that  the  king  had  forborne 
"  lately  to  speak  wUh  him  of  it,  Mcanse  he  found 
"  it  impossible  for  him  to  provide  the  money  he 

proposed ;  and  it  could  not  be  demed,  that  he 
*'  had  proposed  it  very  reesooably  in  all  respects. 
".However,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  it,  and 
"  that  he  cotdd  not  go  without  it,  for  whidi  he 
*'  opuld  opt  be  Uanwd,  hia  mijiuty  mnrt  find 
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"  tome  otber  expedient  to  send  his  antbority  thi- 
"  ther,  the  government  there  being  yet  so  loose, 
'*  that  he  could  not  but  every  day  expect  to  receive 
**  news  of  some  great  disorder  there,  the  ill  con- 
*'  sequence  whereof  would  be  imputol  to  his  ma- 
jesty's  want  of  care  and  providence.  That  his 
"  majes^  had  yet  forborne  to  think  of  that  ez- 
"  pemu^  tin  be  might  do  it  with  his  connent  and 
"  advice,  and  until  he  could  resolve  upon  another 
"  post,  where  he  might  aem  his  mnestj  with  equal 
**  honour,  and  by  which  the  world  might  see  the 
"  esteem  he  had  of  him.  And  thorrfore  since  it 
**  would  be  both  unreastmable  and  unjust  to  press 
"  him  to  go  for  Ireland  without  those  supplies,  and 
'*  itwasequallyimposnbletoprepareandsend  those 
"  supplies  they  said,  "  the  king  had  command- 
**  ed  them  to  propose  to  him,  that  he  would  make 
"  him  lord  privy  seal,  an  office  he  well  uoder- 
"  stood.  And  if  he  accepted  that  and  were  pos- 
*'  sessed  of  it,  (aa  be  should  immediately  be,)  his 
"  majesty  wonld  enter  upon  new  considerations 
"  how  to  settle  the  tottering  condition  of  Ireland." 
The  lord's  dark  countenance  presently  cleued  up, 
baviog  no  doubt  expected  to  be  de{Rived  of  his 
title  to  Irdand,  without  being  assumed  any  other 
any  whore  ebe:  and  now  bein^  tmered  the  third 
place  of  precedoice  in  the  nobility,  the  privy  seal 
going  next  to  the  treasurer,  upon  a  very  short 
recoltection,  he  declared  "  tlut  he  received  it  as  n 
**  great  honour,  that  the  king  would  make  [use] 
**  of  his  service  in  any  place,  and  that  he  sub- 
"  nutted  wholly  to  hia  good  pleasure,  and  would 
*'  serve  him  with  great  fidelity.**  'Hie  next  day  the 
king  gave  him  tbe  privy  seal  at  the  eouncU-board, 
where  he  was  sworn  and  took  his  place ;  and  to 
shew  his  extraordinary  talent,  found  a  way  more 
to  obstruct  and  puzzle  business,  at  least  the  des- 

Satch  of  it,  tban  any  man  in  that  office  had  ever 
one  before :  insomuch  as  the  king  found  himse^ 
compelled,  in  a  short  time  after,  to  give  order  that 
most  grants  and  patents,  which  required  haste, 
ahouU  nuB  b^  immediate  warrant  to  the  great 
■eal,  witnout  visiting  the  privy  seal;  which  pre- 
tention waa  not  uainl,  and  broogbt  some  incon- 
venience and  pr^dice  to  the  chancdlor. 

Though  the  kmg  had  whhin  himsdf  a  prospect 
of  the  expedient,  that  would  be  fittest  for  him  to 
make  use  of  for  the  present,  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland;  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  even  before  he  could  make  use  of  that 
expedient,  to  pnt  the  several  claims  and  petitions 
of  right  which  were  depending  before  hun,  and 
which  were  attended  witn  such  an  unruly  number 
of  suitors,  into  some  such  method  of  examining 
and  determining,  that  they  might  not  be  left  in 
the  confusion  they  were  then  in.  And  this  could 
not  be  done,  witbont  his  imposing  upon  himself 
the  trouble  of  beariiig  once  at  lan^,  all  that  every 
party  of  the  pratendeiB  could  alkgc  for  the  sup- 
pnt  of  dieir  several  pretences:  and  th»  he  did 
with  nicvedible  patience  for  very  many  days  toge- 
ther. We  shall  first  mention  those  interests,  which 
gave  tbe  king  least  trouble  because  they  admitted 
least  debate. 

It  was  looked  upon  as  very  scandalous,  that  the 
marquis  of  Onnond  should  remain  so  long  with- 
out the  possession  of  any  part  of  his  estate ;  which  : 
had  been  taken  from  bim  upon  no  otber  pretence, 
but  bis  adhering  to  tbe  king.  And  therefore  there 
was  an  act  of  parliament  passed  with  the  consent ; 
ci  all  parties,  that  be  should  be  presentiy  reamed  ; 


to  all  bis  estate ;  which  was  done  with  the  more 
eabe,  because  the  greatest  part  of  it  (for  his  wife's 
land  had  been  before  assigned  to  her  in  Crom- 
well's time,  or  rather  in  his  son  Harry's)  \ay  within 
that  province,  which  Cromwell  out  of  his  huS" 
bandry  had  reserved  for  himself,  exempt  from  all 
title  or  pretence  of  adventurer  or  soloier :  what 
otber  pwt  of  hia  estate  either  the  one  or  the  other 
were  possessed  of,  in  thor  own  judgments  Pit] 
was  so  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy,  that  they 
veiT  willingly  yielded  it  up  to  the  marquu,  in  hope 
of  having  recompense  made  to  tiiem  out  of  other 
lands.  There  could  as  little  be  said  agunst  the 
restoration  of  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  to  Ms  estate^ 
which  had  been  taken  from  bim  and  distributed 
amongst  the  adventurers  and  soldiers,  for  no 
other  cause  but  his  serving  the  king.  There  were 
likewise  some  others  of  the  same  classis,  who  had 
nothing  objected  to  them  but  their  loyalty,  who 
were  put  into  the  possession  of  their  own  estates. 
And  all  this  gave  no  occasion  of  murmur ;  every 
man  of  what  interest  soever  believing,  or  oretend- 
ing  to  believe,  that  the  king  was  obligea  in  ho- 
nour, justice,  and  couscience,  to  cause  that  right 
to  be  done  to  those  who  served  him  fidihiully. 

Hiere  could  be  as  little  donbt,  and  there  was 
aa  little  opposition  visible,  in  the  chum  of  the 
diurdi :  ao  that  the  kbig  made  choice  of  many 
grave  divines,  to  whom  he  assigned  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  and  sent  them  tbitber,  to  be  consecrated 
by  tbe  bishops  who  remained  alive  there  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  that  kingdom ;  and  conferred 
tbe  other  dignities  and  church-preferments  upon 
worthy  men,  who  were  all  authorized  to  enter 
upon  those  lands,  which  belonged  to  their  seve- 
ral churches.  And  in  this  general  zeal  for  the 
church,  some  new  grants  were  made  of  lands  and 
impropriations,  which  were  not  enough  delibe- 
rated, and  gave  afterwards  great  interruption  to 
tbe  settlement  of  tbe  Mngdom,  and  brought  envy 
upon  the  church  and  churchmen,  when  the  re- 
storation to  what  waa  thdr  own  waa  genenlly 
well  approved. 

The  pretences  of  the  adventurers  and  soidiers- 
were  very  much  mvolved  and  pei|dexed :  yet  they 
gave  the  king  little  other  trouble,  than  the  general 
care  and  sohcitude,  that  an  unseasonable 
tnrbance  of  their  possessions  there,  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  disbanded  and  those  of  the  stand- 
ing army  (who  for  tbe  most  part  bad  tbe  same  ill 
auctions)  might  not  noite  together,  and  seize 
upon  some  places  of  defence,  baore  his  affairs  in 
that  lungdom  should  be  put  in  such  an  order  a* 
to  oppose  them.  And  next  that  apprehension, 
bis  majesty  bad  no  mind  that  any  of  those  sol- 
diers, either  who  had  been  disbanded,  and  put 
into  possession  of  lands  for  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  and  upon  which  they  now  hved ;  or  of  the 
other,  the  standing  army,  many  whereof  were 
hkewise  in  possessitm  of  faaAa  assigned  to  them  i 
1  say,  the  king  was  not  without  apprehension, 
that  the  resort  ctf  cither  of  these  into  England 
might  find  too  many  of  their  old  friends  and 
asBodates,  ready  to  concur  with  them  in  anr 
desperate  [measures,]  and  for  controlling  of  whicik 
he  was  [not]  enough  pronded  even  in  this  king- 
dom. But  Tor  their  private  and  particular  in- 
terest, the  king  cared  not  much  how  it  waa  com- 
pounded, nor  considered  the  danger  if  it  were  not 
compounded.  For  besides  the  factions,  divisionsy 
and  animositiea,  which  were  between  themaelnsr 
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and  Twy  gmt;  they  coxild  have  no  eanw  of 
complaint  uaiiut  the  king,  who  would  take  no- 
thing from  tnem  to  which  tbejr  had  the  Irast  pre- 
tence of  bw  or  nghL  And  Sac  that  other  de- 
mands, he  would  Man  them  to  litipite  between 
thenuelrea  j  it  bang  evident  to  all  men,  that 
there  must  be  some  judicatory  erected  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  only  could  examine  and  put  an 
end  to  all  those  pretences :  and  the  perusal  and 
examination  of  which  act  of  parliament,  wfauen  the 
same  should  be  prepared,  his  majesty  resolved 
that  all  parties  should  have,  aad  Uiat  he  would 
hear  their  particular  exceptions  to  it,  before  he 
would  transmit  it  into  Ireland  to  be  passed. 

That  wtuch  gave  the  king  the  only  trouble  and 
solicitude  was  the  miserable  condition  of  Uie  Irish 
nation,  diat  was  so  near  an  extirpation;  the 
thought  iriureof  his  majesty's  hesit  abhwred. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  either  from  the  indig- 
nation he  had  against  tbme,  in  whose  ftvonr  we 
othK-  poor  peo^  were  miserably  destraved^  or 
from  his  own  natural  compasnon  and  tenderness, 
and  the  just  reeard  of  the  merit  of  many  of  them 
who  had  served  him  with  fidelity,  he  had  a  very 
strong  and  princely  inclination  to  do  the  best  he 
could,  without  doing  apparent  injustice,  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  tokrabte  condition  of  subjects. 
lUs  made  him  give  them,  who  were  most  con- 
cerned and  solicitouB  on  dieir  behalf,  liberty  to 
resort  to  his  presence;  and  hear  all  th^  could 
allege  Cor  themselves,  in  private  or  in  public. 
And  this  indulgence  proved  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  exalted  them  so  much,  that  when  they  were 
heard  in  ^btic  at  the  board,  they  behaved  them- 
selves with  less  modes^  towanis  th^  adver- 
saries, who  stood  npoa  the  advantage-ground,  and 
with  less  leveience  in  the  presence  of  the  kmg, 
than  the  truth  of  thnr  condition  and  any  ordinary 
discretion  wotdd  have  reqnir«d.  And  thar  dis- 
advantage was  the  greater,  because  they  who  spake 
publicly  on  their  behalf,  and  were  very  welt  qua- 
lified to  apeak,  and  left  nothing  for  the  matter  un- 
said that  was  for  their  purpose,  were  men,  who 
from  the  beginning  to  toe  end  of  the  rebellion, 
had  behaved  themselves  eminently  ill  towards  the 
kinfi;.  And  they  of  their  adversaries  who  spake 
against  them,  had  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  all  that  had  passed  on.  eitiier  side,  and 
knew  how  to  press  it  home  when  it  was  seasonable. 

They  of  the  Irish,  who  were  all  united  under 
the  name  of  the  confederate  catholics  of  Ireland, 
made  thdr  first  ^iproach  msely  for  compassion; 
and  n^ed  "llwr  great  and  long  BuSerings;;  the 
"loss  of  thar  estates  for  five  or  ux  and  twenty 
*'  years ;  the  wasting  and  spending  of  the  whole 
**  nation  in  batties,  and  transportation  of  vast 
"  multitudes  of  men  into  the  parts  beyond  the 
"  seas,  whereof  many  had  the  honour  to  testify 

their  fidelity  to  the  king  by  real  services,  and 
"  many  of  than  returned  mto  England  with  bim, 
"  and  were  still  in  his  service ;  the  aeest  numbers 
"  of  men,  women,  and  children,  toat  had  been 
"  massacred  and  executed  in  cold  blood,  after  tiie 
"  king's  government  had  been  driven  from  thence; 
"  the  multitudes  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fa- 
"  nune  and  the  plague,  those  two  heavy  judg- 
**  ments  having  raged  over  the  kingdom  for  two  or 
**  three  years;  and  at  latft^aa  a  persecution  unheard 
"  of,  the  transplanting  the  small  renuunder  of 
"  the  nation  into  ona  comer  of  the  province  of 
*'  Connaught,  where  yet  much  of  the  lands  was 


"  taken  from  them,  which  faad  been  as^ned  with 
"  all  those  formalities  of  law,  which  wen  in  xme, 
"  andptaetised  under  that  goremnient." 

3.  lliey  demanded  "the  benefit  of  two  traatiea 
"  of  peace,  Ae  one  m  the  late  kiiw's  tune  and 
"  coimrm^  by  him,  the  other  confirmed  by  his 
"  majesiT  who  was  present ;  by  both  which,"  they 
said,  "  tn^  stood  mdemnified  for  all  acts  done 
"  by  them  in  Uie  rebellion ;  and  insisted  upon 
"  their  innocence  since  that  time,  and  that  they 
"  had  paid  so  entire  an  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
"  commands  whilst  he  was  beyond  the  seas,  that 
"  they  betook  themselves  to,  and  withdrew  them- 
"  selves  from,  the  service  of  France  or  Spain,  in 
"  snrh  manner  as  his  majesty  signified  his  plea- 
"  sure  what  they  should  do."  And  if  they  had 
ended  here,  tiiey  would  have  done  wisely.  But 
whether  it  was  the  observation  they  mad^  that 
what  they  had  said  made  imraressMW  upon  his 
mqesty  and  many  of  the  lords ;  or  wheUwr  it 
was  thar  evil  gemua  that  natorsUy  transported 
than  to  actions  of  strange  sottishness  and  indis- 
cretion; they  urged  and  enfoxced,  with  more 
liber^  than  became  them  in  that  conjuncture, 
"  the  unworthiness  and  incapacity  of  those,  who 
"  for  so  many  years  bad  possessed  themselves  of 
"  thar  estates,  and  sought  now  a  confirmation  of 
"  their  rebdlious  titie  from  his  majesty.'' 

3.  "  That  their  rebellion  had  been  more  in- 
"  iamous  and  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  that 
"  of  the  Irish*  who  had  risen  in  anns  to  free 
"  themselves  fr<Km  the  rigour  and  ssverity  that 
"  was  exen^ed  upon  them  by  some  of  the  king's 
"  ministers,  and  for  the  libnty  of  thar  conscience 
'*  and  practice  oi  their  religion,  without  havin^r 
"  the  least  intMtfkm  or  thmight  <tf  wididnwiiig 
"  themsdves  from  lus  nuyesty's  obedieiic^  or 
'*  declining  his  government  i  whereas  the  others 
**  had  earned  on  an  odious  rebellion  against  tho 
"  king's  sacred  person,  whom  they  had  horridly 
"  murdered  in  the  nght  of  the  sun,  with  aU 
"  imaginable  circumstances  of  contempt  and  de- 
"  fiance,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lay  had  Tooted 
"  out  monarchy  itself,  and  overturned  and  de- 
"  Btroyed  tiie  whole  government  of  church  and 

state :  and  therefore  that  whatever  punishment 
"  the  poOT  Irish  had  deserved  for  their  former 
"  transgressions,  which  they  had  so  long  repented 
"  of,  and  departed  from  the  rebellion  when  they 
"  had  armies  and  strong  towns  in  thdr  hands, 
"  which  th^,  together  with  themsdves,  had  put 
"  again  under  his  maiea^t  protectim ;  wbensas 
"  tms  part  of  the  English,  who  were  possessed  of 
"  thrar  estates,  had  broken  all  thdr  obligations  to 
"  God  and  Uie  king,  and  so  could  not  merit  to  be 
"  gratified  mth  thnr  ruin  and  total  destruction. 
"  That  it  was  too  evident  and  notorious  to  the 
"  world,  that  his  m^esty's  three  kingdoms  had 
"  been  very  faulty  to  him,  and  withdrawn  them- 
"  sdves  from  his  government ;  by  which  he 
"  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  exile  so  many 
"  years :  uid  yet,  that  upon  their  return  to  thdr 
**  duty  and  obedience,  he  had  been  gnciously 
"  pleased  to  grant  a  free  and  general  pardon  imd 
"  act  of  indemnity  in  which  many  were  compre- 
"  bended,  who  in  truth  had  been  the  contrivers 
"  fmd  fomenters  of  all  the  nusery  and  desolationr 
"  which  had  involved  the  three  nations  kr  so 
"  many  years.  And  therefore  that  Uw^  hoped, 
"  that  when  all  his  majesty's  other  aul^ects  (a» 
**  criminal  at  least  aa  they  were)  wer^  by  his  ma-. 
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"  jest^s  demeDCf  ,  restored  to  thar  awn  estates 
"  which  ther  had  forfeited,  and  were  in  full  peace, 
"  mirth,  ana  joy ;  the  poor  Iiish  alone  Bhould  not 
"  be  totally  exempt  from  all  his  muesty^s  grace, 
*'  and  left  m  tears  and  mourning  and  lamentation, 
"  and  be  saciificed  without  redempUon  to  the 

avarice  and  cruelty  of  those,  who  had  not  only 
*'  RMuled  and  oii^irrased  them,  but  had  done  aU 
**  that  was  in  tlunr  power,  and  mth  aU  the  inao- 
"lence  ima^^able,  to  destroy  the  king  faimadf 
**  and  hia  posterity,  and  who  now  returned  to 
«  their  obedience,  and  bad  submitted  to  his  go- 
*'  Temment,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
"  oppose  it.   Nor  did  they  yet  return  to  it  with 

that  alacrity  and  jot  and  rengnation  as  the 
*'  Irish  did,  but  insistea  obstinately  upon  demands 
"  unreasonable,  and  which  they  hoped  could  not 
"  consist  with  his  majesty's  honour  to  grant :" 
and  80  concluded  with  those  pathetical  applica- 
tions and  E^peals  to  the  king,  as  men  well  versed 
in  discourses  of  that  nature  are  accustomed  to. 

This  discomm,  carried  on  and  ur^ed  with  more 
passion,  vehemence,  and  indiscretion,  than  was 
suitable  to  the  condition  they  were  in,  and  in 
wluch,  by  the  excesses  of  their  rhetoric,  they  had 
let  fall  many  expressions  very  indecent  and  un- 
warrantable, and  in  some  of  them  confidently 
excused  if  not  justified  tbdr  first  entrance  into 
rebellion,  (the  most  barbarous  certainly  and  in- 
excostdile,  that  any  Christiana  have  been  engaged 
in  in  any  age,)  irreconciled  many  to  them  who 
had  compassion  enough  for  them,  and  made  it 
impossibk  for  the  king  to  restrain  their  adver- 
sanes,  who  were  prepared  to  answer  all  they  had 
said,  from  using  the  same  license.  They  enlaived 
"  npon  all  the  odious  circumstances  oi  the  first 
"  year's  rebellion,  the  murdering  of  above  a  hun- 
"  dred  thousand  persons  in  cold  blood,  and  with 
"  all  the  barbarity  imaginable ;  which  murders 
*'  and  Iwbaritjes  nad  been  always  excepted  from 
**  pardon."  And  they  told  them,  "  that  if  there 
"  were  not  some  amongst  themselves  who  then 
"  appeared  bcdEm  his  majesty,  ikasf  were  sure 
.**  ikvTt  would  be  found  many  amongst  those  for 
**  whom  they  appeared,  who  would  be  found 
"  guilty  of  those  oAous  crimes,  which  were  ex- 
"  eluded  ftvm  any  bendit  by  those  treaties." 
They  took  notice,  "  how  confidently  they  had 
"  extolled  tbdr  own  innocence  from  the  time 
"  that  those  two  acts  of  pacification  had  passed, 
**  and  their  great  affection  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
"  vice."  And  thereupon  they  declared,  "  that 
'*  whatsoever  legal  title  the  adventurers  had  to 
"  the  lands  of  which  they  were  possessed,  many 
"  of  whom  had  constantiy  served  the  king ;  yet 
"  they  would  be  contented,  that  all  those,  who  in 
**  truth  had  presrared  thdr  integrity  tomurda  his 
**  majesty  fimn  the  time  of  dther  if  not  of  both 
« the  pacifications,  and  not  swerved  afterwards 
**  from  Uidr  alle^ance,  should  partake  of  his 
"  royal  bounty,  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  a 
"  degree,  as  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  exercise 
"  towards  them.  But,'*  they  said,  "  they  would 
"  make  it  appear,  that  their  pretences  to  that 
"  grace  and  favour  were  not  founded  npon  any 
"  reasonable  title ;  that  they  had  never  consented 
"  to  any  one  act  of  pacification,  to  which  the 
"  promise  of  indemnity  had  been  annexed,  which 
"  they  had  not  violated  and  broken  within  ten 
"  days  after,  and  then  returned  to  all  the  acta  of 
"  disloyalty  and  rebellion. 


"That  after  the  first  act  of  pacification  ratified 
"  by  the  last  king,  in  very  few  days  after,  they 
"  treated  the  herald,  his  majesty's  officer,  who 
"  came  to  proclaim  tiiat  peace,  with  all  manner  of 
"  indignity,  tearing  his  coat  arms  (the  kiiuf'a 
"  arms)  from  his  back ;  and  beat  and  wonnoed 
"  him  BO,  that  he  was  hardly  rescued  from  the 
"  loss  of  hia  U£e.  "niat  about  the  same  tima  they 
**  endaaronred  to  snrprise  and  murder  the  lord 
"  lieutenant,  and  pursued  lum  to  Dublin,  which 
"  they  ibrdnrith  beneged  mth  their  army,  under 
"  the  command  of  that  general  who  had  ngned 
"  tiie  peace.  They  imprisoned  thdr  coramis- 
"  sioners  who  were  authorized  by  them,  for  con- 
'*  senting  to  those  articles  which  themselves  had 
"  ronfirmed,  and  so  prosecuted  the  war  with  as 
"  much  asperity  as  ever ;  and  refused  to  give 
"  that  Eud  and  assistance  they  were  obligea  to, 
"  for  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  hia  late 
"  majesty ;  the  {}romise  and  expectation  of  which 
"  supply  and  assistance,  was  the  sole  ground  and 
"  consideration  of  that  treaty,  and  of  the  eoDces- 
"  sions  therein  made  to  them.  That  they  there- 
"  upon  more  formally  renounced  thur  obedinice 
"  to  the  king,  and  pnt  tlunuelveB  nnder  the  pro- 
"  taction  and  disposal  ai  Rinuedni,  the  |)ope*a 
"  nnncio,  whom  uey  made  their  generalissimo  of 
"  all  their  armies, tlior admiral  at  sea, and  tope- 
"  side  in  aU  thrir  councils.  After  their  divisions 
"  amongst  thtmisdves,  and  the  burden  of  the 
"  tyranny  they  suffered  under,  had  disposed  them 
"  to  petition  ma  majesty  that  now  is,  who  was 
"  then  in  France,  to  receive  them  into  his  protec- 
"  tion,  and  to  send  the  marquis  of  Ormond  over 
"  again  into  Ireland  to  command  them,  and  his 
"  majesty  was  so  far  prevailed  with,  as  that  he 
"  sent  the  marquis  of  Ormond  into  Mnnster,  with 
"  such  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  he 
"  could  get;  where  the  lord  Inchiquin,  lord  pre- 
"  mdent  of  that  province,  received  him  with  the 
'*  protestant  army  and  joined  with  him :  and 
"^ahorUy  after,  the  eonuderate  Irish  made  that 
"  second  treatyof  padficHtion,  of  which  th^  now 
"  demanded  the  bniefit.  But  that  it  was  notori- 
"  ously  known,  that  they  no  sooner  made  that 
"  treaty  than  Uiey  brake  it,  in  not  bringing  in 
"  those  supplies  of  men  and  money,  which  uiey 
"  iraght  and  were  obliged  to  do ;  and  the  want 
"  whereof  exposed  die  lord  lieutenant  to  many 
*'  difficulties,  and  was  in  truth  the  cause  of  the 
"  misfortune  before  Dublin :  which  he  had  no 
"  sooner  undei^one,  than  they  withdrew  from 
"  taking  any  further  care  of  the  kingdom,  [and] 
"  raised  scandals  upon  and  jealousies  of  the  whole 
"  body  of  the  English,  who,  being  so  provoked, 
"  could  no  longer  venture  themselves  in  any  action 

or  conjunction  with  the  Iriah,  without  more 
"  apprehension  of  them  than  of  the  common 
"  enemy. 

'*  Instead  ci  endeavouring  to  compose  these 
"jealousies  and  ill  humours,  they  caused  an  as- 
"  sembly  or  convention  of  thur  c]ei]gy  to  meet 
"  without  the  lord  lieutenant's  autiiority,  and  put 
"  the  government  of  all  things  into  their  hands : 
"  who,  in  a  short  time,  improved  the  jealousies  in 
"  thenundofthepeopletowardBthefewprotestants 
"  who  yet  remained  in  the  army,  ana  who  had 
"  served  the  king  with  all  imaginaue  courage,  and 
"  fidelity  from  the  very  first  hour  of  the  rebellion, 
"  to  that  d^^ree,  that  the  m&xquia  was  even  com- 
"  pdled  to  wchargo  Ins  om  troop  of  guards  of 
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'  horse^  conaUtiD^  of  such  ofGcera  and  gentle- 
'  men  aa  are  mentioned  before,  and  to  trust  him- 
'  self  and  all  the  remaining  towns  and  garriaoaa 
'  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish ;  they  protesting  with 
'  much  solemnity,  that  upon  such  a  confidence, 
'  the  whole  nation  would  be  united  ae  one  man 
'  to  his  m^esty's  service,  under  his  command. 
'  Bat  they  had  no  sooner  received  sati^ction  in 
'  that  particular,  (which  was  not  in  the  marquis's 
'  power  to  refoae  to  ^ve  them,)  but  they  raiaed 
'  several  calumnies  against  his  persoS,  declainwd 
'  against  bis  religion,  and  inhibited  the  peojde, 
'  upon  pain  of  ex«>mmunication,  to  submit  to 
'  this  and  that  order  that  was  issued  out  by  the 
'  marquis,  without  obeying  whereof  tihe  army 
'  could  not  stay  together;  and  upon  the  matter 
'  forbade  the  people  to  pay  any  obedience  to  him, 
'  Instead  of  raising  new  forces  according  to  thdr 
'  last  promise  and  engagement,  those  that  were 
raised  ran  firom  their  colours  and  dispersed 

■  themselves ;  they  who  were  trusted  with  the 
''  keepii^  of  towns  and  forts,  either  gave  them 

up  oy  trBBchenr  to  Cromwell,  or  lost  them 
'  tiirough  cowardice  to  him  upon  very  feeble  at- 
'  tacks :  and  their  general,  Owen  O'Neile,  made 

a  fonnal  contract  and  stipulation  with  the  parlia- 
''  mmt.   And  in  the  end,  when  they  had  divested 

■  the  lord  lieutenant  of  all  power  to  oppose  the 
'  enemy,  and  given  lum  great  cause  to  brieve 
'  that  hia  person  was  in  danger  to  be  betrayed, 

and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  they  vouchsafed 
to  petition  him  that  he  would  depiot  out  of  the 
'  kingdom,  (to  the  necesaity  whereof  they  had 
'  even  aheady  compelled  him,)  and  that  he  would 

■  leave  his  majesty^s  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  cathohc  subjects,  to  whom  they  promised 

■  to  submit  with  the  moat  punctual  obeaience, 

'*  Hereupon  the  marquis,  when  he  found  that 
'  he  could  not  unite  them  in  any  one  action  wor- 
'  thy  the  duty  of  ^ood  subjects,  or  of  prudent 
'  men,  towards  their  own  preservation ;  and  sos 
'  that  lua  residence  amongst  them  longer  could 
'  in  no  degree  contribnte  to  his  majestra  serrice 
'  or  hononr;  and  that  they  would  make  it  to  be 
'  believed,  that  if  he  would  have  committed  the 
'  command  into  the  bands  of  a  Roman  catholic, 
'  they  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  those 
'  towns  which  still  remained  in  their  possession, 
'  which  were  Limerick  and  Galway,  and  some 
'  other  places  of  importance  enough,  though  of 
'  less  than  those  cities ;  and  that  they  would 
'  likewise  by  degrees  recover  from  the  enemy 
'  what  had  been  lost,  which  indeed  was  very  pos- 
'  sible  for  them  to  have  done,  since  they  had 
'  great  bodies  of  men  to  perform  any  enterprise, 
'  and  Bom^  good  ofBcers  to  lead  them,  if  they 
'  would  have  been  obedient  to  any  command : 
'  hereupon  the  marqnis  resolved  to  gratify  them, 
'  and  to  place  the  command  in  the  utnds  of  such 
'  a  person,  whose  seal  for  the  catltolic  religion 
'  was  unquestionable,  and  whose  fidelity  to  the 
'  kin^  [was]  unblemished.  And  bo  he  made 
'  choice  of  ttie  manjuis  of  CSaniickard,  a  gentle- 
'  man,  though  originally  of  Elfish  extraction, 
'  whose  family  had  for  so  many  hundred  years 
'  resided  in  that  kingdom,  that  he  was  looked 
'  upon  as  being  of  the  best  family  of  the  Irish ; 
'  and  whose  family  had,  in  all  former  rebellions, 
'  as  well  aa  in  this  last,  preserved  its  loyalty  to 
'  the  crown  not  only  unspotted,  eminently 
'  conspicuous'. 


"  Hie  Roman  catholics  of  all  kinds  pretended 
at  least  a  wonderiiil  satisfaction  and  joy  in  this 
election ;  acknowledged  it  as  a  great  ooligation 
upon  them  and  their  poaterity  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, for  making'  so  worthy  a  choice;  and 
applied  themselves  to  the  marqius  of  Clanrick- 
ard  with  all  the  protestations  of  duty  and  sub- 
nuBsion,  to  induce  him  to  accqit  the  charga 
and  command  over  them;  iriw  indeed  knnp 
them  too  well  to  be  williiLg  to  trust  them,  or  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Yet  upon  the 
marquis  of  Qtmond's  earnest  and  solemn  en- 
treaty, as  the  last  and  only  remedy  to  keep  and 
retain  some  remainder  of  hope,  from,  whence 
future  hopes  might  grow;  whereas  all  other 
thoughts  were  aesjierate,  and  the  kingdom 
would  presently  fall  into  ^e  hands  and  posses- 
ion ot  the  English,  who  would  extirpate  the 
whole  nation :  this  importunity,  and  his  great 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  to  support 
the  government  there  until  his  majesty  should 
procure  other  suppUes,  which  the  marqnia  of 
Ormond  promised  to  solicit  in  France,  or  till 
his  majesty  should  send  better  orders  to  pre- 
serve hu  aitfhority  in  that  kingdom,  (the  hope 
of  which  seemed  the  less  desperate,  because 
they  had  mitice  at  the  same  time  of  his  m^es- 
t/s  march  into  England,  with  an  army  from 
Scotland,}  prerailed  widi  him  so,  tiiat  he  was 
contented  to  receive  such  commissions  from  the 
lord  lieutenant,  as  were  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  command.  Upon  which  the 
lord  lieutenant  embarked  himself,  with  some 
few  friends  and  servants,  upon  a  little  rotten 
pink  that  was  bound  for  France,  and  very  ill 
accommodated  for  such  a  v03rage ;  bein^  not  to 
be  persuaded  to  send  to  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  English  for  a  pass,  though  he  was  as- 
sured that  it  would  very  readuy  have .  been 
granted :  but  it  pleased  God  that  he  arrived 
safely  in  France,  a  little  before  or  about  the 
time  that  the  kbg  transported  himself  tluther, 
after  lus  nuracnloQs  escEQW  from  ^Torcestera 
*'  'Rie  marquis  of  Ormond  was  no  sooner  gtnw 
out  of  Ireland,  but  the  lord  marquis  of  Clanric- 
kard,  then  lord  deputy,  found  himBeif  no  bettor 
treated  than  the  lord  ofOrmond  had  been,  lliat 
part  of  the  clergy,  which"  had  continually  op- 
posed the  lord  lieutenant  for  being  a  protestant, 
were  now  as  little  satisfied  with  the  depute 
religion,  and  as  violently  contradicted  all  his 
commands  and  desirea,  and  violated  all  their 
own  pronusea,  and  quickly  made  it  evident, 
that  his  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  king  was 
that  which  they  (^aliked,  and  a  crime  that  could 
not  be  balanced  by  the  undoubted  sincerity  q£ 
his  rdi^on.  They  entered  into  seoet  corre- 
spondence with  itiia  eaemv,.  and  oonsinrades  be- 
tween tbemselves :  and  though  there  were  some 
persons  of  honour  and  quality  with  the  dejiuty, 
who  were  very  feithful  to  him  and  to  the  king 
yet  there  were  so  many  of  another  allay,  that  all 
his  counsels,  resolutions,  and  designs,  were  die- 
covered  to  the  enemy  soon  enough  to  be  pre- 
vented. And  though  some  of  the  letters  were 
intercepted,  and  the  persons  discovered  who 
gave  the  intelligence,  he  had  not  power  to  bring 
them  to  justice ;  but  being  commonly  friars  and 
clergymen,  the  privilege  of  the  church  was  in- 
sisted upon,  ana  so  they  were  rescued  from  the 
secular  prosecution  till  Ch«i  escape  was  con- 
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**  trived.  That  polidiotu  and  treacherous  party 
**  had  80  great  an  interest  in  all  the  towns,  forts, 
"  and  garrisons,  which  yet  pretended  to  be  sub- 
*'  Jeet  to  the  deputy,  that  all  his  orders  were  still 
**  contradicted  or  n^lected :  and  the  enemy  no 
"  sooner  appeared  before  any  plac^  but  some  fac- 
"  tion  in  the  town  caused  it  to  be  given  up  and 
"  rendered. 

"  Nor  could  this  fatal  sottishneas  be  reformed, 
*  even  by  the  severity  and  rigour  which  the  Eng- 

lish  exerdsed  upon  them,  who,  by  the  wonder- 

fill  judgment  of  God  Almighty,  always  put  those 
*'  men  to  death,  who  put  themselves  and  those 
"  towns  into  their  hands ;  finding  still  that  they 

had  some  barbarous  part  in  the  foul  murders, 
^  which  had  been  committed  in  the  be^nning  of 

the  rebellion,  and  who  had  been,  by  3l  the  acts 
"  of  grace  granted  by  the  several  powers,  still  re- 
"  served  for  justice.  And  of  this  kmd^ere  would 
"  be  80  numv  instances  in  and  about  Idmerick  and 
**  Galway,  tnat  they  deserve  to  be  collected  and 
"  mentioned  in  a  discourBe  by  itself,  to  observe 
"  and  magmfy  the  wonderful  providence  of  God 
"  Almigh^  in  bringing  heinous  crinua  to  ^ht 
"  and  pumshment  in  this  world,  by  means  unap- 

preheoded  by  the  guilty ;  insomuch  as  it  can 

hardly  be  beueved,liow  many  of  the  clergy  and 

the  lai^,  who  had  a  signal  hand  in  the  contriv- 
**  ing  ana  fomenting  the  first  rebellion,  and  in  tJie 

perpetration  of  those  horrible  murders ;  and 
*•  who  had  obstructed  all  overtures  toward  peace, 
**  and  principally  caused  any  peace  that  was  made 
**  to  be  preaenuy  broken ;  who  had  with  most 
**  passion  adhered  to  the  nuncio,  and  endeevoured 
"  most  mahdouslv  to  exclude  the  king  and  his 
"  postoritr  £rom  ue  dominion  of  Iielaad;  I  say, 
'*  it  can  nardly  be  believed,  how  many  of  these 
*'  most  notorious  transgressors  did  by  some  act  of 
"  treachery  endeavour  to  merit  from  the  English 
**  rebels,  and  so  put  themselves  into  thdr  hands, 
"  and  were  by  them  publicly  and  reprcnchfully 
"  executed  and  put  to  death. 

"  This  being  the  sad  condition  the  deputy  was 
"  in,  and  the  Irish  having,  without  his  leave  and 
*"  against  his  express  command,  taken  upon  them 
"^to  send  messengers  into  Flanders,  to  desire  the 
'*  duke  of  Lorrain  to  take  them  into  his  protec- 
"  tion,  and  offered  to  dehver  several  important 
*'  place*  and  sea-towns  into  Ms  possession,  and  to 
"  become  his  subjects,  (upon  wmch  the  dxike  sent 
**  ovar  an  ambassador,  and  a  good  sum  of  money 
"  for  their  present  relief,)  the  deputy  was  in  a 

short  time  reduced  to  those  straits,  that  he  durst 
"  not  remain  in  any  town,  nor  even  in  his  own 
"  house  three  days  together,  but  was  forced  for 
"  lua  safety  to  shirt  from  place  to  place,  and  some- 
"  times  to  lodge  in  the  woods  and  fidds  in  cold 
"  and  wet  nights  i  by  which  he  contracted  those 
"  infirmities  and  diseases,  which  shortly  aAer 
"  brougbt  him  to  his  grave.  And  in  the  end, 
"  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  pass  from  the 
"  English,  who  had  a  reverence  for  his  person 
*'  and  his  unspotted  reputation,  to  transport  him- 

self  into  England,  where  his  wife  and  family 
'*  were ;  and  where  he  died  before  he  could  pro- 
"  cure  means  to  cam'  himself  to  the  king,  waich 
*'  he  always  intendea  to  do." 

When  the  conunissioners  had  enlaned  with 
some  commotion  in  tins  narration  and  mscourse, 
they  again  provoked  the  Irish  conunissionerB  to 
nominate  "one person  nnongst  themaelreaL,  or  of 


*'  those  for  whom  the^  appeared,  who  they  ber 
"  heved  could  in  justice  demand  bis  m^esty** 

favour;  and  if  uiey  did  not  make  it  evidently 
"  appear,  that  he  had  forfeited  all  his  tiUe  to  parr 
"  don  after  the  treaties,  and  that  he  had  been 
"  again  as  &ul^  to  the  king  as  before,  they  were 

very  willing  hie  should  be  restored  to  bis  estate." 
And  then  applying  themselves  to  his  m^esty  with 
great  duty  and  submisBioo,  they  concluded,  "that 
"  if  any  persons  had,  by  their  subsequent  [loyal-r 
"  ty]  or  service,  or  by  their  attendance  upon  his 
*'  majesty  beyond  the  seas,  rendered  themselves 
"  ffrateful  to  him,  and  worthy  of  his  royal  favour, 
"  they  were  very  willing  that  his  majesty  should 
"  restore  all  or  any  of  them  to  their  honours  cir 
"  estates,  in  such  manner  as  his  majesty  thought 
"  fit,  and  agunst  all  impediments  whatsoever.'* 
And  upon  this  frank  offer  of  theirs,  which  his 
majesty  took  very  well,  several  acts  ojf  parliament 
were  presently  passed,  for  the  indemnity  and  the 
restonng  many  persons  of  honour  and  interest  to 
their  estates ;  wno  could  either  in  justice  require 
it,  as  having  been  &ithful  always  to  the  king,  and 
suffered  with  him  or  for  him ;  or  who  had  so  far 
manifested  their  affection  and  duty  for  his  majes- 
ty, that  he  thought  fit,  in  that  consideration,  to 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  whatsoever  had  been 
formerly  done  amiss.  And  by  this  means,  many 
were  put  into  a  full  possession  of  their  estates,  to 
which  they  could  make  any  good  pretence  at  the 
time  when  the  rebelhon  began. 

Iliis  consideration  and  debate  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  this  unhappy  kingdom  took  up  many 
days,  the  king  being  alwajrs  prraent,  in  whica 
Otere  arose  every  day  new  difficult.  And  it  ap-i 
peared  plainly  enough,  that  the  gu&  was  so  gene-* 
ral,  that  if  the  letter  of  the  act  of  pariiament  <rf' the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  late  king  were  strictly 
pursued,  as  possibly  it  nught  have  been,  if  the 
reduction  had  fallen  out  likewise  during  the  wholei 
reign  of  that  king,  even  an  utter  eztirpatun  of  the 
nation  would  have  followed. 

There  were  three  particulars,  which,  upon  the 
first  mention  and  view  of  them,  seemed  m  most 
men's  eyes  worthy  of  his  majesty's  extraordinary 
compassion  and  mterposition ;  and  yet  upon  a 
stricter  examination  were  found  as  remediless  as 
any  of  the  rest.  One  was ;  "  the  condition  of  that 
"  miserable  people,  which  was  likewise  very  nu-. 
"  merous,  that  was  transmuted  ii^  Ck>niiaught ; 
"  who  had  been  removed  from  Uidr  own  ^sses- 
'*  fliona  in  othw  provincea,  wifii  such  circnm- 
"  stances  of  tyrannv  and  crud^,  that  their  own 
"  consents  ohtainea  afterwards  with  that  force 
"  could  not  reasonabl;^  be  thought  any  confirma- 
"  tion  of  their  unjust  title,  who  were  in  possesuon 
"  of  their  lands.'' 

To  this  it  was  answered,  "that  though  it  was 
"  acted  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  without  law- 
"  fill  authority,  it  being  in  a  time  of  usurpation ; 
"  yet  that  the  act  itself  was  very  prudent  and  ne- 
"  ccssary,  and  an  act  of  mercy,  without  which  an 
"  utter  e.xtirpation  of  the  nation  must  have  fol- 
"  lowed,  if  the  kingdom  were  to  be  preserved  in 
"  peace.  That  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  an  act  of 
"  mercy,  unce  there  was  not  one  man  transput- 
"  ed,  who  had  not  Inr  the  law  foi&ited  all  the 
"  estate  he  had ;  and  Ida  life  might  have  been  as 
"  legally  taken  from  him :  so  that  both  his  life, 
"  and  whatever  eatate  he  had  granted  to  him  in 
"  Connanght,  was  fam  the  pure  bounty  of  tba 
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***  state,  wbich  nugbt  and  did  by  tha  act  of  parlia- 
ment  sose  upon  the  same.  That,  beside  the 
**  vnateady  humour  of  that  people,  and  thdr  na- 
"  tnral  inclination  to  rebel,  it  was  notoriousj  Uiat 
**  wbilst  they  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom, 
though  all  their  forces  had  been  so  totally  sub- 
dued,  that  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole 
"  kingdom  a  visible  number  of  twenty  men  toge- 
"  ther,  who  pretended  to  be  ia  arms ;  yet  there 
"  were  daily  such  disorders  committed  oy  thefts 
"  and  robbeiies  and  murders,  that  they  could  not 
be  said  to  be  in  peace.  Nor  could  the  English, 
**  mail,  woman,  or  child,  go  one  mile  from  their 
*•  habitations  upon  their  necessarr  employment, 
"  but  they  were  found  murdered  and  stripped 
**  by  the  Irish,  who  lay  in  wut  for  those  pur- 
"  poses ;  so  that  the  pMple  were  very  hardly  re- 
**  strained  from  committing  a  massacre  upon  them 
"  wherever  they  were  met ;  bo  that  there  appeared 
**  no  other  way  to  prevent  an  utter  extirpation  of 
**  them,  but  to  confine  and  restrain  them  within 
**  such  limits  and  bounds,  that  might  keep  them 
"  from  doing  mischief,  and  thereby  make  them 
**  safe.  That  thereupon  this  expedient  was  IMd 
"  hold  of.  And  whereas  they  had  nothing  to  en- 
**  able  them  to  live  upon  in  the  places  where  they 
"  were  dispersed,  they  had  now  by  this  transplan- 
"  tation  into  Conoaught  lands  given  them,  suffi- 
"  cient  with  their  industry  to  hve  well  upon ;  of 
*'  which  there  was  good  evidence,  by  thdr  having 
**  Uved  well  there  since  that  time,  and  many  of 
"  them  much  better  than  they  had  ever  done  be- 
"  fore.  And  the  state,  which  had  done  this  grace 
**  for  them,  had  great  reason,  when  it  gave  them 
"  good  titles  to  the  land  assigned  to  them,  which 
«  ttiey  might  plead  in  any  court  of  justice,  to  re- 
*'  qmie  from  them  rdeases  of  what  they  ha^  for- 
"iotedj  which,  though  to  the  pub£c  of  no  use 
"or  vah^ty,were  of  benefit  and  behoovefrd  to 
"  many  particular  persons,  for  the  quieting  their 
**  pcMsesfflone  against  frivolous  suits  and  chums 
which  might  start  up.  That  this  transplantation 
"  had  been  acted,  finished,  and  submitted  to  by 
"  all  parties,  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  thereof, 
"  quietiy  and  without  custurbance,  mvaj  years 
"  before  the  king's  return ;  and  the  soldiers  and 
*•  adventurers  bad  been  likewise  so  many  years 
**  in  the  possesBion  of  their  lots,  in  pursuance  of 
"  the  act  of  parUament,  and  had  lud  out  so  much. 
**  money  in  building  and  planting,  that  the  conse-, 
"  qnence  of  such  an  aUnvtion  as  was  now  pm- 
**  posed  would  be  the  highest  confusion  ima^- 

And  H  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  king  could 
have  thought  it  s£^e  and  seasonable  to  l^ve  re- 
viewed 'all  that  had  been  done,  and  taken  those 
advanta^  upon  former  miscarria^  and  misap- 
plications, as  according  to  the  strictness  of  that 
very  law  he  might  have  done ;  the  whole  found- 
ation, upon  which  all  the  hopes  rested  of  preserv- 
ing that  kingdom  within  tbe  obedience  to  the 
crown  of  England,  must  have  been  shaken  and 
even  dissolved ;  with  no  small  influence  and  im- 
pression upon  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Elngland  it- 
self. For  the  memoiy  of  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  (how  many  other  rebelfions 
soever  had  followed  as  bad,  or  worse  in  respect  of 
the  cbnse^nences  that  attended  them)  was  as  fresh 
and  as  odunu  to  the  whole  people  of  England,  as 
it  had  berai  the  first  year.  And  though  no  man 
durst  avow  m  nnehriitian  a  wish,  as  KD  extirpation 


of  them,  (which  they  would  have  been  very  well 
contented  with;)  yet  no  man  dissembled  hu  opi- 
nion, that  it 'was  the  only  security  the  En^h 
could  have  in  that  kingdom,  that  the  Irish  should 
be  kept  so  low,  that  they  should  have  no  power  to 
hurt  them. 

Another  particular,  that  seemed  more  agunst 
the  foundation  of  justice,  was ;  "that  the  soldim 
"  and  adventurers  expected  and  promised  them- 
"  selves,  that  in  this  new  settlement  that  waa 
'*  under  debate,  all  entails  and  settlements  at  law 
"  should  be  destroyed,  whether  upon  coosidera- 
"  tion  of  marriage,  or  any  other  contracts  which 
"  had  been  made  before  the  rebelUon.    Nor  bad 

there  been  in  the  whole  former  proceedings  in 
"  the  time  of  the  usurpation,  any  consideration 
"  taken  of  mortgages  or  debts  due  by  statute  or 
"  recognizance,  or  upon  anv  other  security;  so. 

that  all  such  deUs  must  Iw  rather  lost  to  the 
"  proprietors,  or  remain  still  with  the  interest 
"  upon  the  luid,  whoever  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 

or  profits  thereof.**  All  whicn  seemed  to  his 
maje^  very  unreasonable  and  unjust ;  and  that 
such  estates  should  remain  forfrited  by  the  trca-. 
son  of  the  bther,  who  had  been  only  tenant  fon 
life,  against  all  descents  and  legal  titlra  of  inno-. 
cent  children;  and  of  which,  in  all  l^al  attain-, 
ders,  the  crown  never  had  or  could  receive  any 
benefit. 

Yet,  how  unreasonable  soever  these  pretences 
seemed  to  be,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  rules 
and  directions  for  the  remedy  of  the  mischief, 
without  introducing  another  mischief  equally  un- 
just and  unreasonable.  For  the  commissioners 
declared,  "  th^  if  such  titles,  as  are  mentioned, 
**  were  preserved  and  allowed  to  be  good,  there. 
"  would  not  in  that  univerBal  guilt,  which  upon. 
**  the  matter  comprehended  and  covmd  the  wb<de 

Irish  nation,  be  one  estate  fbrfdt^  by  treason, 
"  but  such  conveyances  and  setdements  would  be 
"  produced  to  secure  and  defend  the  same :  and. 
"  though  they  would  be  forged,  there  would  not 
"  be  witnesses  wanting  to  prove  and  justify  what-. 
"  soever  the  evidence  could  be  apphed  to.  And  if, 
"  those  trials  were  to  be  by  the  known  rules  and. 
"  customs  the  law  in  cases  of  the  like  na-, 
"  ture,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  suspect  and. 
"  fear  that  there  would  be  little  justice  done :  since 
'*  a  jury  of  Irish  would  infallibly  find  agdnst  the. 
"  E^nghsh,  let  the  evidence  be  what  it  could  be 
"  and  thoe  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
"  that  the  English,  whoae  animositj  was  not  less^ 
**  would  be  as  ni^ust  in  bringing  m  thnr  virdict 
"  against  the  Irish,  right  or  wrong."  And  there 
was  wcperience  aftenrards,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  afiair,  of  such  forgeries  and  perjuries,  as  have 
not  been  heard  of  amongst  Christians ;  and  in 
which,  to  our  shame,  the  English  were  not  be- 
hindhand with  the  Irish.  The  king  however, 
thought  it  not  reasonable  or  just  for  him,  up- 
on what  probable  Buggestions  soever,  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  barefaced  violation  of  the  law,  by. 
any  declaration  of  bis ;  but  commanded  his  coun- 
cil at  law  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  exprei-. 
sions  as  might  be  fit  for  him  to  consent  to. 

The  third  particular,  and  which  much  affected 
the  king,  was ;  "  that  in  this  universal  ioy  for  his 

restoration  without  blood,  and  wilh  the  in- 
"  demnity  of  so  many  hundred  thousands  who 
'*  had  deserved  to  suffer  the  utmost  pnmshments, 
**  the  poor  Irish,  after  so  long  somrings  in  the' 
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"  fpreatest  extremity  of  miseiy,  should  be  the  only 
*'  persona  who  Bbould  find  no  benefit  or  ease  by 
"  his  majesty's  restoratioQ,  but  remain  robbed 
"  and  spoiled  of  all  they  bad,  and  be  as  it  were 
"  anin  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  ^aem, 
"  who  had  not  deserved  better  of  his  majesty  than 
"  the  other  poor  people  had  done." 

To  which  there  can  be  no  other  answer  made, 
which  is  very  snffident  in  pcnnt  ot  jaetice,  but 
that,  "as  then-  rebdlion  and  other  crimes  had 
"  been  long  before  his  majesty's  tame,  so  full 
*'  reDgww  had  been  execnted  npon  them ;  and 
"  they  had  paid  the  pena^es  of  thrir  crimes  and 
"  tranegressiona  before  his  majeatjr's  return ;  bo 

that  he  could  not  restore  that  which  they  called 
**  their  own,  without  taking  it  from  them,  who 
*'  were  become  the  just  owners  by  an  act  of  par- 
"  liament ;  which  his  majesty  could  not  violate 
'*  without  injoBtioev  and  breach  of  the  laith  he  had 
"  given." 

And  that  which  was  their  greatest  misery  and 
Twroach,  and  whidi  distinguished  them  from  the 
auojects  <tf  the  other  two  kingdoms,  who  were 
otherwise  bad  enough,  was;  that  both  the  other 
natiou  had  made  muiy  noble  attempts  for  rs- 
deemmg  thur  liber^,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
his  majesty,  (for  Scotland  itself  had  done  mudi 
towards  it;)  and  his  present  restoration  was,  with 

God's  hlesEong*  and  only  with  his  blessing,  by  \  been  his  sergeant  at  law  long  in  that  kingdom. 
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could  be  made,  it  would  be  very  long.  He  saw  it 
could  not  be  done  at  once ;  and  that  there  must 
be  some  examinations  taken  there,  and  some  mat- 
ters more  clearly  stated  and  adjusted,  before  his 
majesty  could  make  his  determination  upon  those 
particulars,  which  purely  depended  upon  lua  own 
judgment;  and  that  some  difficulties  would  be 
reBMved  or  leasened  by  time :  and  so  he  passed 
that  irfueh  is  called  the  first  act  of  settlement ; 
and  was  persuaded  to  commit  the  execution  there- 
of to  a  great  number  of  conmtisaioners,  recom- 
mended to  his  m^^esty  by  those  who  were  most 
conversant  in  the  afiairs  of  Ireland ;  none  or  very 
few  of  which  were  known  to  his  majesty,  or  to 
any  of  those  who  had  been  so  many  years  from 
'their  country,  in  their  constant  attenirance  upon 
his  m^esty's  person  beyond  the  seas. 

And  for  the  better  countenance  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  likewise  to  restrain  the  commissioners 
from  any  excess,  if  thdr  very  large  juiisdiction 
should  prove  a  temptation  to  them,  the  king 
thought  fit  to  Mimmit  the  sirord  to  three  justices, 
iriii(£  he  had  resolved  when  the  sending  the  lord 
Roberts  was  declined.  Hum  tlireewere,8ir  Mor- 
rice  Eustace  whom  he  newly  made  lord  chancel* 
lor  of  Ireland,  die  lord  Broghill,  whom  he  now 
made  earl  of  Orrery,  and  sir  Charles  Coote,  whom 
he  likewise  made  earl  of  Montrath.  The  first  had 


the  BcAe  effects  of  the  courage  and  affection  of  his 
own  subjects :  so  that  England  and  Scotland  had 
in  a  great  degree  redeemed,  and  even  undone 
what  had  been  before  done  amiss  by  them;  and 
his  majesty  had  improved  and  secured  those  af- 
fections to  him  by  those  promises  and  conces- 
sions, which  be  was  in  justice  obliged  to  perform. 
But  the  miserable  Irish  alone  had  no  part  in  con- 
tributing to  his  majesty's  happiness;  nor  had 
God  suffered  them  to  be  the  least  instruments  in 
bringing  bis  good  pleaaure  to  pas*,  or  to  irlre  aay 
testimony  of  their  repentance  for  the  widcedness 


and  had  been  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  the  more  esteemed  for  being  always  a 
protestant,  though  an  Irishman,  and  of  approved 
fidehty  to  the  king  during  this  whole  rebellion. 
But  he  was  now  old,  and  made  so  littie  show  of 
any  parts  extraordinary,  that,  but  for  the  testi- 
mony that  was  g^ven  of  him,  it  niic^t  have  been 
doubted  whetiier  he  ever  liad  any.  The  other  two 
had  been  both  eminently  against  the  king,  but 
upon  this  tnm,  when  all  other  powers  were  down, 
eminently  for  him ;  the  one,  very  able  and  gene- 
rous ;  tbe  other,  proud,  dull,  ana  very  avariooQa. 


they  hui  wroogfat,  or  of  thnr  resdotbu  to  be  i  But  the  king  had  not  then  power  to  ^oose  any, 
better  snbiectB  for  ^fiiture:  so  that  thev  seemed  against  whmn  some  as  matoial  obiections  might 


 thatthey  

as  a  people  left  out  by  Providence,  and  exempted 
from  any  benefit  from  that  blessed  conjuncture  in 
bis  mneoy't  restitution.  ^ 

And  this  disadvantage  was  improved  towards 
them,  by  thdr  frequent  manifestation  of  an  inve- 
terate animosity  against  the  Enghsh  nation  and 
English  ^vemment ;  which  agmn  was  returned 
to  them  m  an  irreconcilable  jealousv  of  all  the 
Enghsh  towards  them.  And  to  this  tneir  present 
bel^viour  and  imprudence  contributed  very  much : 
for  it  appeared  evidently,  tliat  they  expected  the 
same  concessiona  (which  the  necessity  of  that 
time  had  made  fit  to  be  granted  to  themj  in  re- 
spect ol  thrir  rdwum  should  be  now  likewise 
confirmed.  And  this  temper  made  it  verf  neces- 
sary for  the  king  to  be  very  wary  in  dispensing 
extraonlinary  favours  (which  his  natural  merdfiu 
inclination  prompted  him  to)  to  the  Irish ;  and  to 
prefer  the  gener^  interest  of  his  three  kingdoms, 
before  the  particular  interest  of  a  company  of  un- 
happy men,  who  had  foolishly  forfeitea  their  own ; 
though  he  pitied  them,  and  hoped  in  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  able,  without  exposing  the  public  peace 
to  manifest  hazard,  in  some  d^ree  to  improve 
their  condition. 

X^n  the  whole  matter,  the  king  found,  that  if 
he  deferred  to  settle  the  government  of  Ireland 
till  a  perfect  settlement  ofall  particular  interests 


against  whmn  some  as  matexial  obiections  migt 
not  be  made,  and  who  had  been  able  to  do  as 
much  good.  Willi  them,  there  were  *oo  many 
others  upon  whom  honours  were  coofared;  upon 
some,  that  they  might  do  no  harm,  who  were 
thereby  enabled  to  do  the  more ;  and  upon  others, 
that  they  might  not  murmur,  who  murmured  the 
more  for  having  nothing  given  them  but  honour: 
and  so  they  were  all  despatched  for  Ireland ;  by 
which  the  king  had  some  ease,  his  service  little 
advancement. 

After  a  year  was  spent  in  the  execution  of  this 
commission,  (for  I  shall,  without  discontinuing 
the  relation,  say  all  that  I  intend  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  Ireland,}  there  was  very  little  Aoae  towards 
the  settling  the  kingdom,  or  towards  preparing 
any  tlung  that  might  setUe  it;  bat  on  the  con- 
trary, tbe  Ivradies  were  made  wider,  and  so  much 
passion  and  injustice  shewed,  that  complaints 
were  brought  to  his  majesty  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  from  all  persons  in  authority  there. 
The  number  of  the  commiasioners  was  ao  great, 
and  their  interests  so  different,  that  they  mtde  no 
despatch.  Very  many  of  them  were  in  poaaestiion 
of  those  lands,  which  others  sued  for  before  them; 
and  they  themselves  bought  broken  titles  and  pre- 
tences other  men,  for  inconsiderable  sums  of 
money,  which  they  supported  and  nude  good  by 
their  own  authority,  such  of  the^mmisaioners. 
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who  had  thcdr  own  particular  interest  and  con- 
cernment depending,  attoided  the  tervice  very 
diligently:  ttw  few  who  wne  mora  equal  and  jxut, 
because  tbeybadnoiuterastof  their  own  at  stake, 
wore  weary  of  thdr  attendance  uid  expense,  (there 
being  no  allowance  for  thdr  pains ;)  and,  ofiended 
at  the  partislitv  and  injustioe  which  they  saw 

{iractisM,  withdrew  themselves,  and  woiild  be  no 
onffer  present  at  those  transactiona  which  they 
cotud  not  regiikte  or  reform. 

All  interests  were  equally  offended  and  in- 
censed; and  the  soldiers  and  adventurers  com- 
plained no  less  of  the  corruption  and  injustice 
than  the  Irish  did :  so  that  the  lords  justices  and 
council  thought  it  necessary  to  transmit  another 
bill  to  his  majesty,  which,  as  I  remember,  they 
called  an  explanatory  bill  of  the  former ;  and  in 


rest,  any  thing  that  could  have  been  done  to  Umw 
detriment  wrald  have  been  gmtefbl  enon^  to 

everybody. 

After  many  ywy  tedionB  debates,  in  which  hii 
mtyesty  endeavoured  by  all  die  waye  he  ooold 
think  of  to  find  some  expedient,  that  would  oi- 
able  him  to  preserve  the  imserable  Irish  from  the 
eztreniity  of  misery ;  he  found  it  necessary  at  last 
to  acquiesce  with  a  very  positive  assurance  from 
the  earl  of  Orrery  and  others,  who  were  believed 
to  understand  Ireland  veir  exactly,  and  who, 
upon  the  surveys  that  had  been  taken  with  great 
punctuality,  undertook,  "that  there  was  land 
"  enough  to  satufy  all  the  soldiers  and  adventur- 
"  ers,  and  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  jxo- 
"  portion  left  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Irish 
very  liberally."  And  for  the  better  improve- 


that  thqr  provided,  "that  no  person  who  lived  in  '  meat  of  that  proptHtion,  the  king  prescribed  some 
**  Ireland,  or  had  any  pretence  to  an  estate  there. '  rules  and  ItnutatUHU  to  the  inmuderate  preteneea 


"  dioald  be  employed  as  a  conuniarimer ;  but 
**  that  his  majesty  should  he  dedred  to  send  over 
"  a  competent  number  oi  well  qualified  persons 
"  out  of  England  to  attend  that  service,  upon 
"  whom  a  fit  salary  should  be  settled  by  the  bill ; 
"  and  such  rules  set  down  as  might  direct  and 
"  govern  the  manner  of  thur  proceeding;  and 
*<  that  an  oath  might  be  prescribed  by  the  bill, 
"  which  tiie  commissioners  ^ould  take,  for  the 
"  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the 
*'  prosecuticm  and  execution  of  this  bill,"  which 
was  transmitted  as  an  act  by  the  king.   His  ma- 


and  demands  of  tiie  soldiers  and  adventurers  upon 
the  douUing  ordinance  and  impnftct  admeasure- 
meat,  and  some  other  irreguhrities,  with  yAadk 
his  mi^ty  was  not  in  honour  or  justice  ofalind 
to  comid^  with  them :  and  bo  he  tnusmitted  Una 
second  bill. 

Whilst  this  second  bill  was  under  ddiberalum, 
there  fell  out  an  accident  in  Ireland,  which  pro- 
duced great  alterations  with  reference  to  theamiiB 
of  thatltingdom.  The  differences  iriiich  had  every 
day  arisen  between  the  three  justices,  and  then: 
different  humours  and  affections,  had  ^tle  ad- 


jesty  made  choice  <A  seven  gentlemen  of  very  clear  ,  vuiced  the  settling  that  government ;  so  that  there 


reput^ions;  one  of  them  bein^  an  eminent  ser- 
gnnt  at  laWj  whom  he  made  a  judge  upon  his  re- 
turn from  thence;  two  oUiers,  lawyers  of  very 
much  esteem;  and  die  other  torn',  gentlemen  of 
venr  good  exbradions,  ucceUent  undraeUndings, 
and  above  all  susineion  for  diar  integrity,  and 
genmll^  rqmtad  to  be  superior  to  any  base 
temptation. 

But  this  second  Inll,  before  it  could  be  trans- 
mitted, took  up  as  much  time  as  the  fonner. 
The  same  numerous  retinue  of  all  interests  from 
Ireland  attended  the  king ;  and  all  that  had  been 
said  in  the  former  debates  was  again  repeated, 
and  almost  with  the  same  passion  and  imperti- 
nence. The  Irish  made  large  observations  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  commissioners,  to  lus- 


would  have  been  a  necessiW  of  making  some 
mutation  in  it :  so  Hat  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Monbath,  which  happened  at  this  time,  fell  out 
conveniently  enough  to  the  king;  fiv  by  it  the 
government  was  again  loose.  For  the  earx  of  Or- 
rerr  was  in  En^and;  and  the  power  nuded  not 
in  less  than  two :  ao  tiiat  the  chanedlor,  who  re- 
mained ungle  there,  was  without  any  authority  to 
act.  And  they  who  took  the  most  diniasaioned 
survey  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  01  what  re- 
mained to  be  done,  did  conclude  that  nothing 
could  reasonably  produce  a  settlement  there,  but 
the  deputing  one  smgle  person  to  exercise  that  go- 
vernment. And  the  duke  of  Albemark  himself, 
who  had  a  great  estate  in  that  kingdtun,  which 
made  him  the  more  long  for  a  settlement,  and  who 


tify  those  fears  and  apprehensions  which  diey  nad  .  had  before  the  king's  rrtum  and  ever  since  dis- 


fonnerly  uraed :  and  there  appeared  too  much 
reason  to  bdievci,  that  theur  grratest  design  now 
was,  ndhcr  to  keep  off  any  settlement,  than  that 
they  hoped  to  procure  sueh  a  one  as  they  desired; 
relying  more  to  find  thor  aoconut  from  a  general 
dissatisiaction,  and  the  ihstraetbn  and  confiision 
that  was  like  to  attend  it,  than  from  any  determi- 
nation that  waa  like  to  be  in  their  &vour.  Yet 
they  had  friends  in  the  court,  who  made  them 
great  promises ;  which  they  could  not  be  without, 
since  they  made  as  great  promises  to  those  who 
were  to  protect  them.  There  were  indeed  many 
particular  men  both  of  the  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers, who  in  respect  of  thrar  many  notori- 
ous and  opprobrious  actions  against  the  crown 
throughout  thdr  whole  employment,  (and  who 
even  since  his  majesty's  return  had  enough  ex- 
pressed how  little  they  were  satisfied  with  the  re- 
volutkm,)  were  so  universally  odious  both  in 
Enriand  and  Ir^md,  that  if  tl^  particular  cases 
coiihl  have  been  aevered  from  the  rest,  without 
noIati<m  of  the  rule  of  justice  that  secured  all  the 


Buaded  the  king  from  thinking  of  employing  the 
duke  of  Ormimd  there,  who  had  himself  averrion 
enough  from  that  command,  (tf  which  he  had  anf- 
fident  experience  ;  I  say,  the  gmeral  had  now  ao 
totally  changed  hU  mind,  that  he  plunljr  told  the 
king,  "  that  there  was  no  way  to  exphc^  that 
"  kmgdom  out  of  those  intricacies  inwhidhitwaa 
"  involved,  but  by  sending  over  a  lord  lieutenant 
"  thither.  That  he  thought  it  not  fit  for  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  service,  that  himself,  who  had  that  cnn- 
mission  of  lord  Hentenant,  should  be  absent 
"  from  his  person;  and  therefore  that  he  was  very 
"  ready  and  desirous  to  give  m  his  commission  : 
"  and  that  in  his  judgment  nobody  would  be  able 
"  to  settle  and  compose  the  several  factiiHiB  in  that 
"  kingdom,  but  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  he  he- 
'*  lieved  would  be  grateful  to  all  sorts  of  people." 
And  therefore  he  advised  his  nuuest^  very  posi- 
tively, *'  that  he  would  unmedtately  give  mm  the 
**  commission,  and  as  soon  aa  dwola  be  poariUe 
"  send  him  smvy  into  bdand.**  And  both  die 
king  and  die  general  qiake  widi  dM  duke  itf  Or- 
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mond,  and  prcrrailed  with  him  to  accept  it,  before 
cathor  of  them  communicated  it  to  the  chancellor, 
who  the  kiiig  well  knew  would  far  many  reaacmi, 
and  out  of  ms  gnat  finendflhip  to  the  duke,  du- 
•ude  lum  from  midertaking  it;  which  was  ray 
trae. 

And  dw  king  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  came 
one  day  to  the  chancellor,  to  advise  what  was  to 
be  done  for  Ireland ;  and  (concealing  the  resolu- 
tion) the  king  told  him  what  the  general's  advice 
was,  and  asked  him  "what  he  thought  of  sending 

the  dnke  of  Ormond  his  lientenant  into  Ire- 
**  land."  To  which  the  chancellor  answered  pre- 
sently, "  that  the  king  would  do  very  ill  in  sending 
«  him,  and  that  the  duke  would  do  much  worse, 
"  if  he  desired  to  go."  Upon  which  they  both 
mniled,  and  told  him,  *'  that  the  general  had  pre- 
"  vailed  with  the  king,  and  the  king  wiUi  the  duke ; 
**  BO  that  the  matter  was  resolrcd,  and  there  re- 
"  mained  nothing  to  be  done  but  preparing  the 
*'  hutnictioiu,  wmeh  he  must  think  npon." 

Hie  dune^or  could  not  refirain  nom  saying 
wy  wannlr,  that  he  was  sorry  tar  it;  and  that 
*'  it  would  M  good  for  neither  of  them,  that  the 
"  dnke  should  oe  from  the  king,  or  that  he  should 
«  be  in  Ireland,  where  he  would  be  able  to  do  no 
"  good.  Besides  that  he  had  given  himself  so 
"  much  to  his  ease  and  pleasure  since  he  came 
"  into  England,  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
"  take  the  pains,  which  that  most  laborious  pro- 
"  vince  would  require."  He  said,  "if  this  coun- 
"  sel  had  been  taken  when  the  king  came  first 
**  over,  it  might  have  had  good  success,  when  the 

duke  was  nill  of  reputation,  and  of  un^jnestion- 
**  able  interest  in  bis  majesty,  and  the  kmg  bim- 
**  self  was  more  feared  and  reverenced  th^  pre- 
**  sumed  upon :  so  that  the  dnke  would  have  nad 
**  foil  andmity  to  have  resbamed  the  exorbitant 
**  desiraa  and  expectadcms  of  all  die  aereral  par- 
"  lies,  who  had  all  gmlt  mongfa  up(m  thdr  hearts 
"to  Bome  rigour  from  the  king,  or  to  receive 
"  moderate  grace  with  infinite  submission  and  ac- 
"  knowledgment.  But  now  the  duke,  besides  his 
'*  withdrawing  himself  from  all  bnainess  as  much 
"  as  he  could,  had  let  himself  &U  to  femiliaritiea 
*'  with  all  d^rees  of  men ;  and  upon  their  aver- 
**  meats  had  undertaken  to  protect,  or  at  least  to 
**  solicit  men's  interests,  which  it  may  be  might 
*^  not  appear  npon  examination  to  be  fouuded 
'*  upon  justice.  And  the  king  himself  had  been 
"  exposed  to  all  manner  of  importnnities,  received 

all  men's  addressee,  and  heard  all  they  would 
"  say ;  made  many  promises  without  deliberation, 
'*  and  appeared  so  oesirous  to  satisfy  all  men,  that 
"  he  was  imsokite  in  all  things.  And  thenfim 
**  tin  be  had  taken  some  Arm  and  fixed  resotodona 
"  himself,  from  which  nother  pr^ndice  towards 
"  one  man,  nor  ^y  and  ctHnpassion  on  the  behalf 
**  tit  another,  shomd  remove  him ;  the  lieutenant 
"  of  Ireland  would  be  able  to  do  him  Uttle  ser- 

vice,  and  would  be  himself  continually  exposed 
*'  to  scorn  and  affronts." 

And  afterwards  the  chancellor  expostulated 
warmly  with  the  duke  of  Onnond,  (who  well 
knew  that  all  his  commotion  proceeded  from  the 
integrity  of  his  unquestionable  friendship,)  and 
%AA  him,  "  that  he  would  repent  this  rash  resolo- 
"  tion;  and  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  have 
**  cmtribnted  more  to  the  settlement  of  Irdand, 
**  by  being  near  the  person  of  the  king,  than  by 
**  bemg  at  Dablin,  from  whence  in  a  short  time 
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"  there  would  be  as  many  aspersions  and  re- 
"  proachea  sent  hither,  as  had  been  against  other 
"  men ;  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  con- 
"  fident,  that  they  would  not  make  as  deep  im- 
'*  pression  by  the  arts  and  indostrv  of  lua  enemies, 
"  of  which  he  had  store,  and  vonld  have  more  1^ 
"  bang  absent,  for  the  court  naturally  had  littb 
"  TtgoxA  for  any  man  who  was  absent.  And  that 
**  he  carried  with  him  the  same  infirmity  into  Ire- 
"  land  with  that  of  the  king,  which  kqit  it  from 
*'  being  settled  here;  irtiich  was,  an  unwilling- 
"  ness  to  deny  any  man  what  he  could  not  but 
"  see  was  impossible  to  grant,  and  a  desire  to 
"  please  every  body,  which  whosoever  affected 
"  should  please  nobody." 

The  dulce,  who  never  took  any  thing  ill  he  sud 
to  him,  told  him,  "that  nobody  knew  better  than 
"  he  the  avernon  he  had  to  that  command,  when 
"  it  may  be  he  might  have  undertaken  it  with 
"  more  advantage."  He  conf eased,  "  he  saw  many 
"  dangers  with  lefiRenee  to  hfanself,  winch  hie 
"  knew  not  bow  to  avdd,  and  many  diffieoltiea 
"  reftraioe  to  the  pnblic,  which  ne  had  litde 
"  hope  to  overcome;  yet  Irdand  most  not  be 
"given  over:  yet  since  there  seemed  to  be  a 
"  general  opiiuon,  with  which  the  king  concur- 
"  red,  that  he  could  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
"  composing  the  distempers,  and  the  settling  the 
"  government;  he  would  not  suspect  himself  but 
"  beheve  that  1^  might  be  able  to  do  somewhat 
"towards  it."  And  he  gave  his  word  to  him, 
"  that  notUng  should  be  defective  on  his  part  in 
"  point  of  incfnsti^;  for  he  was  resolved  to  take 
"  mdefatigable  pams  for  a  year  or  two,  in  which 
"  he  hopra  the  settiement  would  be  completed, 
"  that  he  might  have  ease  and  recreation  iw  the 
"other  part  of  his  life."  And  be  confessed,  "that 
"  he  did  the  more  willingly  enter  npon  that  pro- 
"  vince,  that  he  might  nave  the  opportoni^  to 
**  settle  hk  own  fortune,  wUch,  how  great  soever 
"  in  extent  of  lands,  did  not  yet,  by  reason  of  the, 
"  general  unsettiemeot,  yield  him  a  goutiv  of  the 
"  revenue  it  ought  to  do.  That  for  what  con- 
"  cemed  hims^  and  the  disadvantages  he  might 
"  undergo  by  h^  absence,  he  referred  it  to  Pro- 
"  vidence  and  the  king's  good  nature ;  who,"  he 
said,  "  knew  him  better  than  any  of  bis  enemies 
"  did ;  and  therrfore,  he  hoped,  he  would  beUeve 
"  himself  before  them."  However,  the  truth  is, 
he  was  the  more  disposed  to  that  journey,  by  the 
dishke  he  had  of  the  court,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
ercises which  men  there  were  to  excel  in,  for  which 
he  was  superannuated :  and  if  he  did  not  alreadjr 
discern  any  lessening  of  the  king's  ^>cs  towards 
him,  he  saw  moogh  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
contrary  on^  not  to  be  depended  nptm.  And 
within  few  years  after,  he  had  cause  to  remember 
idiat  the  chancellor  had  foretold  him  of  both  their 
fortunes.  The  dnke  (with  the  seven  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  for  that  act  of  settlement, 
and  all  other  persons  who  attended  that  interest) 
entered  upon  nis  journey  from  London  about  the 
end  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  rix  hundred 
sixty  and  four,  fall  four  years  and  more  after  the 
king's  happy  return  into  England. 

It  was  some  months  aftw  the  commiscdoners'  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  before  they  could  settie  those  or- 
ders and  roles  for  thnr  proceedings,  which  were 
necessary  to  be  done,  before  the  peo|de  should  be 
appointed  to  attend.  And  it  was  as  necessary  that 
th^  should  in  the  order  of  thdr  judicatory  first 
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proceed  upon  the  demands  and  pretences  of  the 
Irish ;  both  because  there  could  be  no  settlement 
of  aoldiera  or  adventurers  in  poeseasion  of  any 
lands,  before  the  titles  of  the  Irish  to  those  lands 
were  drtemuDed;  and  because  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  last  act  i^  partiament,  that  all  the  Irish 
shoold  put  in  thrir  dainu  b^  a  day  appointed, 
and  that  they  should  be  determmed  before  anotho- 
day,  which  was  likewise  aaugned;  which  days 
might  be  prolonoed  for  oact  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, upon  such  reasons  as  sadafied  him:  so 
that  the  delay  for  so  many  months  before  the 
commissioners  sat,  gave  great  aivument  of  com- 
plaint to  the  Irish,  though  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
m  reffard  that  the  commissioners  themselves  had 
not  been  .nominated  bv  the  king  above  twenty 
days  before  they  b^antoeirjoumer  into  Ireland; 
so  that  they  could  never  so  mucn  as  read  over 
the  acts  of  parliament  together,  before  they  came 
to  Dublin.  And  then  they  found  so  many  diffi- 
cult clauses  in  both  acts  of  parliament,  and  so 
contrary  to  each  other,  that  ii  waa  no  eas^  matter 
to  detennine  how  to  govon  thenudves  m  pomt 
of  right,  and  to  reduce  thenuelvea  to  any  method 
in  tl^  proceedings. 

But  after  they  had  adjusted  all  thiiu^  as  well  as 
they  could,  they  published  their  orders  in  iriiat 
method  they  meant  to  proceed,  and  appointed  the 
Irish  to  put  in  thdr  chums  by  such  a  day,  and  to 
attend  the  prosecution  of  them  accordingly.  And  ! 
they  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  their  work,  but  I 
the  EngUsb  thought  they  had  be^n  it  soon  I 
enough.   For  they  heard  every  day  manv  of  the  | 
Irish,  who  had  be^  known  to  nave  been  tne  most ' 
forward  in  ihe  first  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  i 
the  most  malicious  in  the  carrying  it  on,  declared 
innocent;  and  deeds  of  settlement  and  entails 
which  had  been  never  heard  of  before,  and  which 
would  hare  been  [woduced  (as  might  reasonably  ' 
be  believed)  before  the  former  eonnnisricmers,  if 
they  had  bad  them  to  produce,  now  dedared  to  be 
good  and  vdid;  by  wliich  the  Irish  were  immedi- 
atdy  put  into  the  possession  of  a  very  great  quan-  1 
tity  Of  land  taken  from  the  English ;  so  that  in  a  ' 
short  time  the  commissioners  had  rendered  thera-  : 
odves  as  generally  odious  as  the  Irish,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  persona  corrupted  for  that  inter- 
est, whicn  had  every  day  success  almost  in  what- 
soever they  pretended.   And  their  determinations 
happened  to  have  the  more  of  prejudice  upon 
them,  because  the  commissioners  were  always 
divided  in  their  jndgments.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  they  who  seemed  most  to  adhere  to  the  Eng- 
lish intoest  were  most  esteemed  by  them. 

lliepariiament  in  Irehmd  was  then  sitting :  and 
the  house  of  commons,  constating  of  many  mem- 
bers who  were  eith»  soldiers  or  adventurers,  or 
liad  the  Uke  interest,  was  very  mneh  ol^ded  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  commiseioners,  made  many 
votes  against  them,  and  threatened  them  with 
tbdr  authority  and  jurisdiction.  But  the  com- 
mianoners,  wno  knew  thdr  own  power,  and  that 
there  was  no  appeal  against  their  judgments,  pro- 
ceeded still  in  their  own  method,  and  continued 
to  receive  the  claims  of  the  Irish,  beyond  the  time 
that  the  act  of  parliament  or  the  act  of  state 
linuted  to  them,  as  was  generally  understood. 
And  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  sitting  upon 
those  claims,  they  passed  more  judgments  and 
determinations  than  in  near  a  year  before,  indeed 
with  very  wonderful  expolition;  when  tiie  £ag< 


lish,  who  were  dispossessed  by  those  judgments, 
had  not  their  witnesses  ready,  uptm  a  presump- 
tion, that  in  point  of  time  it  was  not  possible  ior 
those  causes  to  come  to  be  heard.  By  these  sen- 
tences and  decrees,  many  hundred  thouauids  ctf 
acres  were  adjudged  to  the  Irish,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  unquestionably  forfeited,  and  of 
which  the  E^lish  had  been  loi^f  in  possession  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  raised  so  great  a  clamour,  that  the  English 
refused  to  yield  possession  upon  the  decrees  of 
the  commissioners,  who,  by  an  omission  in  the 
act  of  parliament,  were  not  qualified  with  power 
enough  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  their  own 
sentences.  ,  The  courts  of  law  estabUslied  in  that 
kingdom  would  not,  nor  indeed  could,  give  any 
assistance  to  the  commissionerB.  And  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  council,  who  had  in  the  beginning; 
by  their  authority,  put  many  into  the  possession 
of  the  lands  which  had  been  decreed  to  them  by 
the  commissioners,  were  now  mon  tender  and 
reaerved  in  Uiat  multitude  of  decrees  that  had 
lately  passed  *.  so  that  the  Iriah  were  nniig  their 
utmost  endeavDnrs,  by  force  to  recover  tlw  po«- 
sesuon  of  those  luids  which  the  commissionen 
had  decreed  to  them;  whilst  the  English  were 
likemse  resolved  by  force  to  defend  what  they 
had  been  so  long  possessed  of,  notwithstanding 
the  commissimerr  determination.  And  the  com* 
missianers  were  so  far  troubled  and  dissatisfied 
with  these  proceedings,  and  with  some  intricate 
clauses  in  Uie  act  of  parliament  concerning  the 
future  proceedings ;  that,  though  th^  had  not 
yet  made  any  entrance  upon  the  decision  of  the 
claims  of  the  English  or  of  the  Irish  protestants, 
thev  declared,  "  Uiat  they  would  proceed  no  fur- 
"  tner  in  the  execution  of  their  rommission,  until 
"  Uiey  could  reonve  his  majeaty'a  further  plea^ 
'*  sure."  And  that  tbejr  might  the  more  effectu- 
ally recdve  it,  they  desired  leave  from  the  king 
that  they  might  attend  his  royal  person ;  and  there 
bang  at  the  same  time  several  com[dainto  made 
against  them  to  his  majesty,  and  appeals  to  bim 
from  dieir  decrees,  he  gave  the  commiasioners 
leave  to  return.  And  vSl  the  same  time  all  the 
other  interests  sent  their  deputies  to  solicit  thdr 
rights;  intheproseGutionwhereof,after  much  time 
spent,  the  king  thought  fit  likewise  to  recuve  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  lieutenant :  and  so  the 
duke  of  Ormond  returned  again  to  the  court. 
And  the  settlement  of  Ireland  was  the  third  time 
brought  before  the  king  and  council;  there  being 
then  likewise tranemitted  a  third  bill,  as  additionid 
and  supplemental  to  the  other  two,  and  to  reverse 
many  01  the  decrees  made  by  the  cminuauonera, 
they  bearing  the  reproach  all  that  had  been 
done  at  had  sncceeded  amiaa,  and  from  all  per* 
sons  iriio  were  grieved  in  urtat  lund  aoew. 

The  king  was  very  tender  of  the  reputation  of 
his  commissioners,  who  had  been  always  esteemed 
men  of  great  prol^ty  and  unquestionable  reputa- 
tion :  and  thimgh  he  could  not  refuse  to  receive 
complainte,  yet  he  gave  those  who  complained  no 
further  countenance,  than  to  give  the  others  op- 
portunitv  to  vindicate  themselves.  Nor  did  there 
appear  tne  least  evidence  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  their  proceeding,  or  to  make  them  Uable  to  any 
reasonable  suspidon  of  corruption  :  and  the  com- 
pliunts  were  still  prosecuted  by  those,  who  had 
that  taken  from  them  which  they  desired  to  keep 
for  themselves. 
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^le  troth  u,  there  is  reuon  enough  to  belure, 
that  upon  the  firat  srriTal  of  the  MnmnisnonerB  m 
Irdaiia,  and  come  conTenation  ther  had,  and  the 
ohaenn^m  thef  made  of  the  great  oitternesa  and 
■nimodtiee  from  theEDgUsfa,both  Boldiers  and  ad- 
venturen,  towards  the  whole  Irish  nation  of  what 
kind  Boerer;  the  Bcandaloiu  proceeding  of  the 
late  commisBioners  upon  the  first  act,  when  the3i 
had  not  been  ^ded  by  any  rules  of  justice,  but 
rejected  all  endence,  which  might  operate  to  the 
takiDE  away  any  thing  from  them  which  they  re- 
flolred  to  keep,  the  judges  themselves  being  both 
partiea  and  witnesses  in  all  the  caaaes  brought 
before  them;  together  with  the  very  ill  reputation 
very  many  of  the  soldiers  and  adventurers  had 
for  extraordinary  malice  to  the  crown  and  to 
tite  royal  funify;  and  the  notable  barharit^  they 
bad  ezerdsed  towards  the  Irish,  who  without 
doubt  for  many  years  had  nndeigone  the  most 
cruel  oppressiona  of  aU  kind  that  can  be  imagined, 
many  tnoueands  of  them  having  been  forced, 
without  bcdns  covered  under  any  house,  to  perish 
in  the  open  fields  for  hunger;  the  in£unous  pur- 
chases which  had  been  made  by  many  persons, 
who  had  compelled  the  Irish  to  sell  thor  re- 
mainders and  lawful  pretences  for  very  inconsi- 
derable sums  of  money  ;  I  say,  these  and  many 
other  particulars  of  this  kind,  blether  with  some 
attempt  that  bad  been  mside  upon  their  first 
arrival,  to  corrupt  them  against  all  pretences  which 
should  be  made  by  the  Irish,  might  probably  dis- 
pose the  commissioners  themselves  to  such  a  pre- 
judia  aguQst  many  of  the  English,  and  to  such  a 
compassion  towards  the  Irish,  that  tbey  might  be 
uncn  indined  to  &vour  their  pretences  and  chums ; 
and  to  beUeve  that  the  peace  oS  the  kingdom  and 
lue  muesty's  government  might  be  better  pro- 
vided for,  oy  their  being  settled  in  the  lands  of 
which  they  bad  been  formerly  possessed,  than  by 
supporting  the  ill-gotten  titles  of  those^  who  had 
manifested  all  imaginable  infidelity  and  malice 
against  his  majesty  whilst  they  had  any  power  to 
oppose  him,  and  had  not  given  any  testimony  <k 
their  conversion,  or  of  their  resolution  to  yield 
hun  {at  the  future  a  perfect  and  entire  obedience 
after  they  could  oppose  him  no  longer ;  as  if  they 
desired  only  to  retain  those  lands  which  they  had 
gotten  by  rebellion,  together  with  the  principles 
by  which  they  had  gotten  them,  until  they  sliould 
have  an  opportunity  to  justify  both  by  some  new 
powov  w  a  concurrence  amongst  themselves. 
Whaicesoever  it  juooeeded,  it  was  plain  enough 
the  Irish  had  received  more  &VDar  than  was  ex- 
pected or  imagined. 

And  in  tiie  very  entrance  into  the  work,  to  avoid 
the  partiahty  which  was  too  apparent  in  the  Eng- 
lish towards  each  other,  and  their  animosity 
against  the  Irish  as  evident,  veiy  strict  rules  had 
been  set  down  by  the  commissioners,  wW  kind 
of  evidence  they  would  admit  to  be  good,  and  re- 
ceive accordingly.  And  it  was  provided,  "  that 
**  the  evidence  of  no  soldier  or  adventurer  should 
"  be  received  in  any  case,  to  which  himself  was 
"  never  so  much  a  stranger;"  as,  if  his  own  lot 
had  fallen  in  Munsto*,  and  he  had  no  pretence  to 
any  thing  oat  of  that  province,  his  evidence  should 
not  be  reodved,  as  to  any  thing  that  he  bad  seen 
done  in  Lonster  or  Ckmaa^ht  or  Ulster,  wherein 
he  was  not  at  all  concerned:  wludi  was  genoally 
thought  to  be  8  raiy  unjost  nde,  after  so  many 
yean  expired,  and  so  many  persons  dead,  who 
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had  likewise  been  present  at  those  actions.  And 
by  this  means  many  men  were  declared  not  to 
have  been  in  rebemon,  when  there  might  have 
been  full  evidence,  that  they  had  been  present  in 
such  and  such  a  battle,  and  in  such  and  snch  a 
nege,  if  the  witnesses  might  have  been  received 
who  were  then  present  at  those  actions,  and  ready 
to  give  testimony  of  it,  and  of  such  drcumstances 
as  could  not  -have  been  feigned,  if  their  evidence 
might  have  been  recdved. 

That  which  raised  the  greatest  umbrage  against 
the  commissioner  was,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  most  infamous  persons  of  ue  Irish  nation, 
who  were  looked  upon  by  those  of  their  own 
country  with  the  greatest  detestation,  as  men  who 
had  been  the  most  violent  fomenters  and  prosecu- 
tors o£  the  rebellion,  and  the  we^st  opposers  of 
an  moderate  counsek,  and  of  idl  expedients  which 
might  have  contributed  towards  a  peace  in  the 
late  king's  time,  (whereby  the  nation  might  have 
been  redeemed,}  and  who  had  not  had  the  confi- 
dence so  much  as  to  oSer  any  claim  before  the 
late  commissioners,  were  now  adjudged  and  de- 
clared innocent,  imd  so  restored  to  thdr  estates : 
and  that  many  others,  who  in  truth  had  never 
been  in  rebellion,  but  notoriously  served  the  king 
against  the  rebels  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  had  never  been  put  out  of  their  estates,  now 
upon  some  slight  evidence,  by  the  interception  of 
letters,  or  confession  of  messengers  that  they  bad 
had  correspondence  with  the  rebels,  (though  it 
was  evident  that  even  that  correspondence  had 
been  pofunctory,  and  onljr  to  secure  them  that 
di^  might  pursue  his  majesty's  service,)  were 
condemned,  and  had  thor  estates^  taken  from 
them,  by  tlu  judgment  of  the  oominisaioners. 

And  of  this  I  cannot  ft>rbear  to  give  an  instance, 
fmd  the  rather,  that  it  may  appear  how  much  a 
personal  prejudice,  upon  what  account  soever, 
weighs  and  prevails  against  justice  itself,  even 
with  men  who  are  not  m  their  natures  friends  to 
injustice.  It  was  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
and  it  was  this.  Ha  was  the  younger  son  of  the 
lord  Fitzwilliams,  a  catholic  lord  in  Ireland,  but 
of  ancient  English  extraction,  of  a  fair  estate,  and 
never  suspected  to  be  inclined  to  the  rebels ;  as 
very  few  of  the  English  were.  Oliver  Fitzwilliams 
(who  was  the  person  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and 
the  younger  son  of  that  lord  Fitzwilliams)  had 
been  sent  by  his  father  into  France,  to  be  there 
educated,  many  years  before  the  rebellion.  He 
was  a  proper  and  a  handsome  man,  and  by  his 
coursffs  hod  gotten  a  ven  good  rqmtatifm  in  the 
FVench  army;  where,  after  he  had  spent  some 
years  in  the  oamptmna,  he  obtuned  the  command 
of  a  regimrat  in  mich  he  had  been  first  a  captiun, 
and  was  located  upon  geuoally  as  an  excdlent 
officer. 

When  the  army  was  sent  into  winter  quarters, 
he  went  to  Paris,  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  queen 
of  England,  who  was  come  thither  the  summer 
before,  it  being  in  the  year  1644.  Having  often 
waited  upon  her  majesty,  he  made  many  profes- 
sions of  duty  and  obedience  to  the  king,  and  much 
condemned  the  rebellion  of  the  Irish,  and  said, 
"  he  knew  many  of  them  were  cozened  and  de- 
"  ceived  by  tales  and  lies,  and  had  no  purpose  to 
"  withdraw  themselves  f^m  his  nugesty's  ohe- 
c  dienoe."  He  made  offer  of  his  service  to  the 
qneen.  "  and  thi^  if  she^unight  he  might  be  able 
**  to  do  the  king  any  swice,  he  would  immedi- 
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"  ately  go  into  Bagland>  and  with  his  majesty's 
"  approDation  into  Ireland,  where,  if  he  could  do 
"  no  other  service,  he  was  confident  he  could 
"  draw  off  vaany  of  the  Irish  from  the  service  of 
"  the  rebels."  The  queen,  upon  the  good  repu- 
ti^on  he  had  then,  aecepbea  his  offer,  and  writ 
a  latter  brhim  to  the  king,  with  a  very  good  cha- 
raeter  of  iiiB  peraon.  and  Teiy  fit  to  betnisted 
in  Ireland. 

It  was  hia  fortune  to  come  to  the  king  very  few 
dan  before  the  battle  of  Naaeby,  w^re,  as  a 
Ttunnteer  in  the  troop  of  prince  Rupert,  he  be- 
haved hioieelf  with  very  signal  courage  iu  the 
view  of  the  king  himself;  who  shortly  after  gave 
him  a  letter  full  of  recommendation  and  testimony 
to  the  marquis  of  Oraiond,  his  lientenant  of  Ire- 
land, who  received  him  kindly,  and  having  con- 
ferred with  him  at  large,  ana  understood  all  he 
intended  to  do,  gave  him  leave  to  go  into  the  Irish 

Suarters,  and  to  return  again,  as  he  thought  fit. 
i.vd  in  a  ah<»t  time  after,  both  his  fatho-  and  hia 
elder  brother  died;  wliereby  botii  the  title  and 
the  estate  devolved  to  him,  mi  be  was  possessed 
accordingly. 

The  man  was  before  and  in  his  nature  elate  and 
praud  enough,  had  a  greater  value  (tf  himsdf  than 
other  men  had,  and  a  less  of  other  men  than  they 
deserved,  whereby  be  got  not  himself  beloved  by 
many;  but  nobody  who  loved  him  worst  ever 
suspected  him  to  mdine  to  tiie  rebels,  though 
they  knew  that  he  was  often  in  their  quarters,  and 
had  often  conferences  with  them :  and  a  good 
part  of  his  estate  lay  in  thor  quarters.  He  at- 
tended upon  the  lord  lieutenant  m  all  his  expedi- 
tions :  and  when  the  Irish  so  iniamously  broke 
the  first  peace,  and  besi^ied  the  lieutenant  in 
Dublin,  (upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  pariiament  wi^  the  king's 
consent,)  the  lord  FitzwilUuns  returned  with  hun 
or  about  the  same  time  into  England,  and  from 
thence  again  into  Kuce;  vriura  m  married  the 
daughter  of  the  widow  countess  of  Clare,  and 
dster  to  that  earl,  a  lady  of  a  rdigion  the  most 
opponte  to  the  Roman  catholic,  wluch  he  suffered 
her  to  enjoy  without  any  contradiction.  When 
the  war  was  at  an  end  in  England,  and  the  Idaga 
prisoner,  he  with  his  wife  and  ftmily  tranqxwted 
himself  into  England,  and  after  some  time  into 
Ireland ;  where  Cromwell  had  a  jealous  eye  upon 
him,  but  not  being  able  to  discover  any  thing 
against  him,  could  not  hinder  him  from  possess- 
ing the  estate  that  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
father  and  hia  elder  brother.'  And  the  war  being 
there  ended,  and  the  settlement  made  by  the  act 
of  parliament  upon  the  statate,  as  hoth  been  men- 
tioned before,  there  was  not  the  least  trouble  given 
to  Imn ;  but  ha  quietly  enjoyed  the  possesnoD  at 
his  whole  estate  till  the  kug's  Tetum,  when  he 
came  into  England  tok^s  hu  majesty's  hand,  and 
was  by  hun  made  earl  of  I^rconnell. 

When  the  conuuisnoners  sat  upon  the  first  act, 
who  observed  no  rules  of  justice,  law,  or  equity, 
when  they  contradicted  any  interest  or  appetite  of 
their  own,  he  received  no  disturbance ;  but  when 
these  new  commisnoners  cam'e  over,  all  men,  as 
weU  protestants  as  others,  whose  estates  had  never 
been  questioned,  thought  it  safest  for  tbem  to  put 
in  theur  claims  before  the  commissioners,  to  rae- 
vent  any  trouble  that  mi^t  arise  hereafter.  This 
gentleman  followed  that  advice  and  example,  put 
m  hu  claim«  and  ineaaed  the  commisnoners  for  a 


short  day  to  be  heard.  The  day  was  appointed. 
Neither  adventurer,  sold^,  or  any  other  perecm, 
made  any  title  to  the  land :  but  some  envious  per- 
son, mumalified  for  any  prosecution,  offered  a. 
letter  to  the  commisnoners  which  had  manr  yeara 
before,  and  before  his  coming  into  Iidano,  Dem 
written  by  cohmd  FitiwiDiBmB  in  Paris  to  a 
^  Jesuit,  one  Hartt^^an,  then  in  Irdand ;  in  which 
I  he  gave  him  notice  "  of  his  purpose  of  conung 
"  into  Ireland,  where  be  hoped  to  do  iheir  Mends 
"  some  service.*' 

This  letter  was  writ  when  the  queen  first  de- 
signed to  send  him  to  the  king,  tbat  the  Irish, 
who  were  the  most  jealous  pe<^le  of  the  world, 
might  know  of  his  purpose  to  come  thither,  be- 
fore they  should  hear  of  his  being  in  Dublin ;  and 
now  bemg  produced  before  the  commissitmerB, 
without  considering  how  long  since  it  was  writ,  or 
the  reason  of  writmg  it,  that  he  had  served  the 
king,  and  never  in  uie  least  degree  against  him, 
upon  one  of  their  rules,  **  that  a  onrrespondence 
'*  with  the  rebels  was  a  moi  evidence,*'  they 
without  uiy  pause  dedaied  mm  noeent,  and  pre- 
sently assif^ed  his  estate  to  some  penons  to 
vriiom  repnssls  were  to  be  made:  whilst  they 
who  thought  the  judgement  verr  unjust,  laughed 
at  the  iU  luck  <rf'  a  man  whom  tney  did  not  love ; 
and  all  men  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
sentence,  who  were  displeased  with  the  person. 
And  this  party  pursued  him  so  severely  into  Eng- 
land, that  the  long's  interposition  to  redeem  hun 
from  BO  unjust  a  decree  was  looked  upon  as  orer- 
favouring  the  Irish ;  when  none  were  so  glad  of 
the  decree  as  the  Irish,  who  universally  hated 
him.  Nor  was  he  at  last  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  without  making  srane  com- 
position with  those  to  whom  the  commissioners 
bad  asrigned  it. 

Many,  who  had  formerly  made  thor  daims 
without  insisting  upon  any  deeds  of  setOement 
or  other  conveynkees  in  law,  now  produced  for- 
mer settlements  in  conmderation  01  marriaoe,  or 
other  like  good  connderations  in  law,  made  bdan 
the  b^rinmn^  of  the  rebellion:  which  bong  now 

S roved  by  witnesses  enough,  decrees  were  every 
ay  obtamed  for  ihe  restitution  of  great  quantities 
of  land  upon  those  deeds  and  conveyanoee; 
though  the  forgeries  of  those  deeds  and  per* 
jury  of  those  witnesses  were  very  notorious.  And 
some  instances  were  ^ren  of  the  manifBstation 
and  direct  proof  that  was  made  of  the  forgery  of 
deeds,  upon  which  decrees  had  been  made,  to 
the  satUfaction  of  the  commissioners  themselva, 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  proaooncing 
those'  decrees :  and  yet  no  rtfiaxatini  was  pnn. 
but  the  decrees  proeeeded  and  wen  enented 
with  all  ligoor,  as  if  no  such  thing  had  SHieared. 

The  commissioDers  answered,  **  that  toey  had 
"  made  no  decrees  but  accordhig  to  their  con- 
"  sciences,  and  such  as  they  were  obliged  to  make 
"  by  the  course  and  rule  of  justice.  That  they 
"  did  doubt  and  in  truth  believe,  that  there  had 
"  been  evil  practices  used  both  in  the  fm^ng 
"  of  deeds  and  corrupting  of  witnesses,  and  that 
"  the  same  was  equallv  practised  by  the  Eiwlish 
"  as  the  Irish  :  and  therefore  that  they  had  been 
"  obUged  to  make  that  order,  which  had  been  so 
"  mucb  excepted  against,  not  to  admit  the  testi- 
"  mony  of  any  English  adventurer  or  soldier  in 
"  the  case  of  another  adventuru'  or  soldier ;  for 
**  that  it  was  very  notorious,  they  looked  upoa 
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"  the  whole  as  one  joint  internt,  and  bo  gratified 
"  each  other  in  their  testimonies."  And  of  this 
they  gave  many  sad  instances,  by  which  it  was 
too  evident  that  the  petjuries  were  mutual,  and 
too  much  practised  oy  die  one  and  the  other 
side. 

"  That  they  had  used  all  the  providence  and 
"  vwilance  tfaey  could*  by  the  careM  examination 
"  01  mtneeses,  (which  were  produced  apart,  and 
**  never  in  the  presenee  of  each  other,)  and  by 
"  asldns  them  ul  such  material  qoestions  as  oo- 
"  curred  to  thdr  understandings,  and  which  they 
"  could  not  expect  to  be  ask^,  to  discover  the 
'*  tnith,  and  to  prevent  and  manifestall  peijuries. 
"  TluLt  they  baa  likewise  used  their  utmost  dili- 
"  gence  and  care  to  prevent  their  being  imposed 
"  upon  with  false  and  forged  deeds  and  convey- 
"  ances,  by  taking  a  precise  and  strict  view  them- 
"  selves  of  all  deeds  produced ;  and  interrogated 
"  the  witnesses  with  all  the  canning  they  could, 
"  upon  the  matter  and  considoation  apon  which 
"  such  deeds  had  been  entered  into,  and  upon 
"  the  matter  and  drcnmstances  in  the  execution 
*'  thneof :  which  was  all  the  providence  they 
"  could  we.  And  thougfa  tb^  met  with  many 
"  Teasona  (rfkentimes  to  donbt  the  inte^ty  of 
'*  the  proceedings,  and  in  their  own  private  con- 
"  sdences  to  apprdiend  there  nu^bt  be  great  cor- 
"mption;  yet  that  tbey  were  obliged  judicially  to 
"  determine  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
"  nesses,  and  the  evidence  of  those  deeds  in  law 
"  against  which  no  proofe  were  made.  That  they 
"  had  constanU^  heard  all  that  the  adverse  par^ 
"  had  thought  fit  to  object,  both  against  the  credit 
"  of  any  witnesses,  and  the  truth  and  vahdity  of 
"  any  conveyances  wluch  were  produced ;  upon 
*'  whicfa  they  had  rejected  many  witnesses,  and 
**  disallowed  some  conveyances :  but  when  the 
"  Directions  were  only  founded  upon  presump- 
"  tions  and  probabilities,  as  most  usually  they 
**  were,  th^  could  not  wdgb  down  the  full  and 
'*  catworieal  evidence  that  was  given. 

**  Inat  if  tbey  had  yielded  to  the  importunities 
"  of  the  persons  concerned,  who  often  pressed  to 
"  have  fiiTthar  time  given  to  them  to  prove  each 
"  a  perjury,  or  to  disprove  such  a  conveyance ;  it 
"  must  have  made  their  work  endless,  and  stopped 
"  all  manner  of  proceedings,  for  whidi  it  appeared 
"  tbey  were  strsitened  too  much  in  time ;  and 
"  that  indeed  would  have  bnt  opened  the  door 
"  wider  for  penuries  and  other  cormptions ;  since 
*'  it  was  very  puun  to  them,  that  either  side  could 
"  bring  as  many  witnesses  as  they  pleased,  to 
"  prove  what  they  pleased,  and  that  mey  would 
"  bring  as  many  as  they  believed  necessary  to 
"  the  work  in  \faaA.  And  therefore  the  commis- 
'*  sionwa  having  before  prescribed  a  method  and 
"  rale  to  themselves  for  their  proceedings,  and 
"  that  no  man  could  have  a  cause,  in  wnuih  he 
"  was  concerned,  brought  to  heariiw  widiout 
"  his  knowing  when  it  was  to  be  heard,  and  so  it 
"  was  to  be  presumed,  that  be  was  well  provided 
"  tQ  support  his  own  title;  they  had  thought  fit, 
"  upon  mature  deliberation  amongst  themselves, 
"  to  adhere  to  the  order  they  had  prescribed  to 
"  themselves  and  others,  and  to  conclude,  that 
"  they  would  not  be  able  to  prove  that  another 
"  day,  which  they  were  not  able  to  prove  at  the 
"  time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  ready. 

"  For  the  discovery  of  any  forgery  alter  the 
'*  decrees  bad  been  passed,  and  upon  wl^  tbey 
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"  bad  given  no  reparation,*'  they  confessed,  that 
"  some  few  such  discoveries  been  inade  to 
"  tbem,  by  which  the  forgery  appeared  very 
"  clearly :  but  as  they  had  no  power  by  the  act 
"  of  parliament  to  pumsh  either  forgery  or  per- 
"  jury,  but  must  leave  the  exaimnatioD  and  pu- 
"  nisnment  thereof  to  the  law,  and  to  the  judges 
"  of  the  law ;  so,  that  they  hsd  only  antiunity  to 
"  make  decraea  upon  such  gronnos  as  satisfied 
**  th«r  consciences,  bnt  had  not  any  anthori^  to 
"  reverse  those  decrees,  afterdiey  were  oiu»  made 
*'  and  published,  upon  an^  evidence  whatsoever.** 
lliey  concluded  with  their  humble  desire  to  the 
king,  "  that  the  moet  strict  examinations  m^it 
"  be  made  of  thur  coimptions,  in  which,"  they 
sud,  "  tbey  were  sure  to  oe  found  very  innocent, 
"  against  all  the  malice  that  was  discovered 
"  sgainst  them :  that  th^  had  proceeded  in  all 
"  things  according  to  the  mtegrity  of  their  hearts, 
"  and  the  best  of  their  understandings ;  and  if 
"  through  the  defect  of  that  they  hul  erred  in 
"  any  part  of  that  determinations  and  judgments, 
"  they  hoped  thdr  want  of  wisdom  should  not  be 
"  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.** 

Many,  wbo  had  a  vary  good  opinion  of  tiu 
persons  and  abilities  of  the  commissionas,  w«« 
not  yet  satisfied  witii  thur  defence ;  nor  did  they 
believe,  that  tbey  were  so  strictiy  bound  to  judge 
npon  the  testimony  o{  sa^iected  witnesses ;  bnt 
that  thev  were  therefore  trusted  with  an  arUtraiy 
power,  Eweause  it  was  foreseen  that  juries  were 
not  Bke  to  be  entire:  so  that  they  were,  npon 
weighing  all  arcumstances,  to  declare  what  in 
their  consciences  tbey  believed  to  be  true  and 
just  -  That  if  tbey  had  bound  themselves  up  by 
too  strict  and  unreasonable  rules,  they  should 
rather  in  time  have  reformed  those  rules,  than 
think  to  support  what  was  done  amiss,  by  the 
observation  m  what  they  had  prescribed  to  them- 
selves. And  it  was  beuered,  that  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  English  from  hang  witnesses  for 
the  proving  of  what  could  not  in  nature  be  otiier- 
wise  provra,  was  not  just  or  reasonable.  That 
thdr  want  of  power  to  reverse  or  alter  their  own 
decrees,  upon  any  emergent  reasons  which  could 
afterwards  occur,  was  a  jnst  ground  for  tiidr 
more  serious  deliberation  in  and  before  they 
passed  any  such  defrees.  And  thdr  excuse  for 
not  granting  longer  time  when  it  was  pressed  for, 
[was  founded  upon]  reasons  which  were  visibly 
not  to  be  justified ;  it  not  being  possible  for  any 
man  to  defend  hiinself  against  uie  clums  of  the 
Irish,  mthout  knowing  what  deeds  or  witnesses 
they  could  produce  for  making  good  their  sug- 
gestions ;  and  therefore  it  was  as  impossible  tor 
uiem  to  have  all  their  evidence  upon  the  place. 
Besides  that  it  was  very  evident,  that  in  the  last 
ten  days  of  thdr  sitting  (wluch  was  likewise 
thought  to  be  when  thmr  power' as  to  tiiose  par- 
ticnlus  was  determined,  and  in  which  they  nad 
made  more  decrees  than  in  all  the  time  liefore) 
tbey  had  made  so  many  in  a  day,  contrary  to 
their  former  rule  and  method,  that  men  were 
plainly  surprised,  and  could  not  produce  those 
proofs  whicQ  in  a  short  time  they  might  have  been 
Buj^slied  with ;  and  the  -refusing  to  allow  them 
that  time,  was  upon  the  matter  to  determine  thdr 
interest,  and  to  take  away  their  estates  without 
being  once  hesrd,  and  upon  the  bare  sll^tions  at 
their  adversaries.  And  in  these  last  decrees  many 
instances  were  given  of  that  nature,  whernn  tu 
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evidence  appeared  to  be  very  full,  if  time  had  been 
given  to  produce  it. 

There  was  one  very  notable  case  decreed  by  the 
connnissioners  extremely  comphuned  of,  and  cried 
out  u^ainst  by  all  parties,  as  well  Irish  as  English; 
and  for  which  the  commissioners  themselves  made 
no  other  ezcnse  ot  ^ence,  but  the  receipt  of  a 
Irtter  from  the  king,  which  was  not  thongfat  a 
good  plea  for  sworn  judges,  as  the  commismonerB 
were.  It  was  the  case  of  marquiB  of  Antrim. 
Which  case  having  been  so  much  upon  the  stage, 
and  BO  much  enlarged  upon  to  the  reproach  of 
lite  king,  and  even  to  the  traducing  of  the  me- 
morv  of  his  blessed  father;  and  those  men,  who 
artificially  contrived  the  doing  of  all  that  was  done 
amiss,  having  done  all  they  could  to  wound  the 
reputation  of  the  chancellor,  and  to  get  it  to  be 
believed,  "  that  he  had  by  some  sinister  informa- 
"  tion  misled  the  king  to  oblige  the  marquis ;"  it 
is  a  debt  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  honour  of  both 
their  majesties,  to  set  down  a  very  particular  nar- 
ration of  that  whole  affair ;  by  which  it  will  appear, 
how  far  the  king  was  from  so  much  as  wuning 
that  any  thing  should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  marquis^  wluch  should  be  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  justice. 

Whilst  lus  majesty  was  in  foreign  parts,  he  re- 
ceived frequent  advertisements  from  England  and 
from  Irdiuid,  "  that  the  marquis  of  Antrim  be- 
"  haved  himself  very  unduUmlly  towards  him ; 
"  and  that  he  had  made  himself  very  grateful  to 
"  the  rebels,  by  calumniating  the  late  king :  and 
"  that  he  had  given  it  under  his  hand  to  Ireton, 
"  or  some  other  principal  person  employed  under 
"  Cromwell,  that  his  late  majesty  had  sent  him 
"  into  Ireland  to  join  with  the  rebels,  and  that  his 
"  majestjr  was  not  offended  with  the  Irish  for  en- 
*'  tenng  mto  that  rebellion  which  was  acalnmny 
so  felseand  so  odious,  and  reflected  ao  much  upon 
the  honour  of  his  mnesty,  that  the  king  was  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  God  shonld  put  it  into  his 
power,  to  cause  the  strictest  examination  to  be 
made  concerning  it  ;  the  report  having  gained 
much  credit  with  his  majesty,  by  the  notoriety 
that  the  marquis  had  procured  great  recommenda- 
tions from  those  who  governed  in  Ireland  to  those 
who  governed  in  England;  and  that  upon  the 
presumption  of  that  he  had  come  into  England, 
and  as  far  as  St.  Alban's  towards  London,  from 
whence  he  had  been  forced  suddenly  to  return 
into  Ireland  by  the  activity  of  his  many  creditors, 
who  upon  the  news  of  his  coming  iiad  provided 
for  his  reception,  and  would  nnavoidably  have 
east  him  into  prison.  And  no  recommendation 
could  have  inclined  those  who  were  in  authority, 
to  do  anything  extraordinary  for  the  protection  of 
a  mrson,  who  from  the  bu^nning  of  the  Irish  re- 
belUon  lay  under  so  ill  a  character  with  them,  and 
had  so  ill  a  name  throughout  the  kingdom. 

'fhe  king  had  been  very  few  days  in  London, 
after  his  arrival  from  the  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  inarquis  of  An- 
trim was  upon  his  way  from  Ireland  towards  the 
court :  and  the  commissioners  from  Ireland,  who 
have  been  mentioned  before,  were  the  first  who 
gave  his  majesty  that  information,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  him  all  that  his  majesty  had  heard  be- 
fore concerning  the  marquis,  and  of  the  bold 
calumnies  with  which  be  had  traduced  his  royal 
fatlier,  with  many  other  particulars  ;  "  all  which," 
they  ^imed,  "  would  be  proved  by  unquestion- 


"  able  evidence,  and  by  letters  and  certificates 
"  under  his  own  hand.'  Upon  this  fnll  informa- 
tion, (of  the  truth  whereof  his  majesty  entertained 
no  doubt,)  as  soon  as  the  marquis  came  to  the 
town,  he  was  by  the  king's  spedal  order  com- 
mitted to  the  Tow^i  norcoold  any  pedtion  from, 
him,  or  rantreaty  of  Us  friends,  <n  miieh  he  had 
some  very  powivful,  prevail  with  hii  Tsaaxatef  to 
adnut  him  into  his  presence.  But  by  the  first  op- 

Eortunity  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Dublin,  where 
e  was  committed  to  the  castle;  the  king  havinfr 
given  direction,  that  he  should  be  moceeded 
against  with  all  strictness  according  to  lav;  and 
to  that  purpose,  the  lords  justices  wore  required  to 
give  all  orders  and  directions  necessary.  The 
marquis  still  professed  and  avowed  his  innocence, 
and  used  all  the  means  he  could  to  procure  that 
he  might  be  speedily  brought  to  his  trial ;  which 
the  king  likewise  expected.  But  after  a  y^u^s  de- 
tention in  prison,  and  nothing  bronght  against 
him,  he  was  set  at  Uberty,  ana  had  a  pass  given 
him  from  the  council  there  to  go  into  England. 
He  then  applied  liimself  to  his  majesty,  demand- 
ing nothing  of  favour,  but  said,  "  lie  expected 
"  justice ;  and  that  after  so  many  years  bang  de- 
"  prived  of  his  estate,  he  might  at  W  be  restored 
"  to  it,  if  nothing  could  be  objected  against  him 
wherein  he  had  disserved  liis  majesty." 
He  was  a  genUeman  who  had  lieen  bred  up  in 
the  court  of  England,  and  having  married  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham,  (though  against  the 
king's  will,)  he  bad  heen  af^rwards  very  well  re- 
ceived by  both  their  majesties,  and  was  irequently 
in  their  presence.  He  had  spent  a  very  vast 
estate  in  the  court,  without  having  ever  received 
the  least  benefit  from  it.  He  had  retired  into 
Ireland,  and  hved  upon  his  own  estfUe  in  thrt 
country,  smne  years  before  tiie  rebellion  brake 
out;  in  the  beginiung  whereof  he  had  undergone 
some  ausineion,  having  held  some  coireqNmaence 
Trith  the  rebels,  and  possibly  made  some  nnder- 
takings  to  them  t  bat  lie  went  speedily  to  Dublin, 
was  well  received  b^the  justices  there,  and  from 
thence  transported  himself  with  their  license  to 
Oxford,  where  the  king  was ;  to  whom  he  save  so 
good  an  account  of  aU  that  had  passed,  that  his 
mi^esty  made  no  doubt  of  his  affection  to  hia  ser- 
vice, though  he  had  very  litde  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  understanding,  which  were  never 
remarkable.  Besides  that  it  was  well  known,  that 
he  had  a  very  unreasonable  envy  towards  the  mar- 
ouis  of  Ormond,  and  would  fiun  have  it  believed 
tnat  his  interest  in  Ireland  was  so  pjeat,  that  he 
could  reclaim  that  whole  nation  to  his  majesty's 
obedience ;  but  that  TUiity  and  presumption  never 
gained  the  least  credit  with  his  majesty:  yet  it 
may  reasonably  be  bc^eved  that  he  thought  so 
himself,  and  that  it  was  the  source  from  which  aU 
the  bitter  waters  of  his  own  misfortune  issued. 

Upon  the  Scots  second  entering  into  England 
with  thur  army  upon  the  obligation  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  all  bis  majestys  endeavours  to  prevent 
it  being  disappointed,  the  marquis  of  Mountrose 
had  proposed  to  the  king,  "  to  make  a  journey 
"  privately  into  Scotland,  and  to  get  into  the 
"  Highlands,  where,  with  Ma  majesty's  authority, 
"  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  araw  together 
"  such  a  body  of  men,  as  might  g^ve  liis  country- 
"  men  "cause  to  call  for  their  own  arrily  out  of 
"  England,  to  secure  themselves."  And  with 
tlue  overture,  or  upon  delute  thereof,  he  wished 
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**  that  «ail  of  Antrim"  (for  he  waa  then  no 
more)  "  migfat  be  likewise  sent  into  Ulster,  where 
"  his  intraest  lajr,  and  from  whence  he  wo\iId  be 

able  to  troDSpOTt  a  bodr  of  men  into  the  Hiffh- 
"  lands,  where  he  had  likewise  the  clan  of  Mac- 
"  donnels,  who  acknowledged  him  to  be  their 
"  chief,  and  would  be  conseqaently  at  his  devo- 
"  tion ;  by  which  means  the  marquis  of  Mount- 
"  rose  would  be  enabled  the  more  powerfully  to 
'*  proceed  in  his  undertaking."  The  earl  of  An- 
tnm  entered  upon  this  undertaking  with  great 
alacrity,  and  undertook  to  the  king  to  perform 
great  matters  in  Scotland;  to  which  his  own  in- 
terest and  animosity  enough  dispoeed  him,  having 
an  old  and  a  sharp  controversy  and  contestation 
irith  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had  dispossessed 
Um  of  a  la^  territory  there.  All  things  being 
adjusted  fior  thia  nndertaking,  and  his  majesty 
bemg  wdl  pleased  with  the  earl's  alacrit;]r>  he  cre- 
ated nim  at  that  time  a  marquis,  gave  him  letters 
to  the  marjqpiia  of  Ormond  his  lieutenant  there,  as 
well  to  satisfy  him  of  the  good  opinion  he  had  til 
the  mBrqnia  of  Antrim,  and  of  the  trust  he  had 
reposed  in  him,  as  to  wish  him  to  give  him  all  the 
assistance  he  could  with  convenience,  for  the  car- 
rying on  the  expedition  for  Scotland. 

And  for  the  better  preventingof  any  inconvenience 
that  might  fall  out  by  the  rashness  and  inadvra*- 
tency  <tf  the  marquis  of  Antrim  towards  tibe  Icm] 
lieutenant,  his  majesty  sent  Daniel  O'Ndle  of  his 
bedchamber  into  Ireluid  with  him,  who  had  great 
power  ovn  him,  and  very  much  ere^t  with  the 
marquis  of  Chmond ;  andi^was  a  man  of  that  dex- 
toity  and  addreafe,  that  no  man  could  so  well  pre- 
vent the  inconveniencea  and  prejudice,  which  the 
natural  levi^  and  indiscretion  of  the  other  might 
tempt  him  to,  or  more  dispose  and  incline  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  take  little  notice  of  those  vanities 
and  indiscretioDS.  And  the  king,  who  had  no 
desire  that  the  marqms  should  stay  long  in  Dub- 
lin, upon  bis  promise  that  he  would  use  all  posed- 
ble  expedition  in  transporting  himsdf  into  Scot- 
land, save  him  leave  to  hold  that  correspondence 
with  the  Irish  rebels  (who  had  the  command  of 
all  the  northern  ports,  and  without  whose  con- 
nivance at  least  he  could  verv  hurdly  be  able  to 
make  his  levies  and  transport  nis  men)  as  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  his  purposes:  within  the  limits  of  which, 
h  is  pcobablfl  enongh  that  hecBd  not  contain  him- 
self ;  for  the  education  and  conreraation  he  had 
in  the  woild,  liad  not  extirpated  diat  natoral  onft 
in  vhich  that  nation  e»»l8,  and  by  wfai<^  they 
only  deceive  themselves;  and  might  say  many 
things,  winch  he  had  not  authority  or  warrant  to 
say. 

Upon  his  coming  to  Dabhn,  the  lord  lieutenant 
gave  him  all  the  countenance  he  cotdd  wish,  and 
assisted  him  in  all  the  ways  he  could  propose,  to 
proeecute  his  design;  but  the  men  were  to  be 
raised  in  or  near  the  rebels'  quarters.  And  it 
caimot  be  denied,  but  that  the  levies  he  made,  and 
sent  over  into  Scotland  under  the  command  of 
Calkito,  were  the  foundation  of  all  those  wonder- 
ful acts,  which  were  performed  afterwards  by  the 
marquis  of  Monntrose,  (they  were  fifteen  hundred 
mm,  very  good,  and  with  veir  good  officers;  all 
BO  hardy,  tibat  nother  the  iD  fiire  nor  the  ill  lodg^ 
Sng  in  the  H^ffalanda  gave  them  any  discouiage- 
ment,)  and  gave  the  first  opportum^  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Mountrose  of  being  in  the  head  of  an 
army;  under  which  he  drew  togethw  andh  of  the 


Hiffhianden  and  others  of  hla  Mends,  who  wers 

wimng  to  repwr  to  hun.  But  upon  any  mihtary 
action,  and  defeat  givea  to  the  enemy,  which  hap- 

Sned  as  often  as  they  encountered  the  Scots,  the 
ighlanders  went  always  home  with  their  booty, 
and  the  Irish  only  stayed  together  with  their 
general.  And  from  this  oeginning  the  marquis  of 
Monntrose  grew  to  that  power,  that  after  many 
battlM  won  by  him  with  notable  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  he  marched  victoriously  wth  his  army  till 
he  inade  himaelf  master  of  E!dinbarRh,  and  re- 
deemed out  of  the  prison  there  the  ean  of  [Craw- 
ford], lord  Ogilby,  and  many  other  noble  persona, 
who  had  been  takui  and  aent  thitfao-,  with  n«o- 
hition  that  they  shonid  all  lose  their  heads.  And 
the  marquis  ofHonntroae  didalvays  aduMnriedg^ 
that  the  rise  and  beginning  of  his  good  suceeas 
was  doe  and  to  be  imputed  to  ti»t  body  of  Irish, 
which  had  in  the  b^pnning  been  sent  over  by  the 
marquis  of  Antrim ;  to  whom  the  king  had  ac- 
knowledged the  service  bv  several  letters,  aU  of 
his  own  handwriting ;  in  wnieh  were  very  fftadous 
expressions  of  the  sense  liis  majesty  had  of  hia 
great  services,  and  his  resolution  to  reward  him. 

It  is  true,  that  the  manjuis  of  Antrim  had  not 
gone  over  himself  with  his  men,  as  he  had  {vo- 
nused  to  do,  but  stayed  in  Ulster  under  pretence 
of  raising  a  greater  body  of  men,  with  which  he 
would  adventure  his  own  person ;  hut  either  out 
of  jealousy  or  displeasure  against  the  marqms  of 
Monntrose,  or  having  in  truth  no  mind  to  that 
service  of  Scotland,  he  {woaecuted  not  that  pur- 
pose, bnt  remained  still  m  Ulster,  where  fdl  hia 
own  estate  lay,  and  so  was  in  the  rebels*  quarters, 
and  no  doobt  was  often  in  thur  councils;  by 
which  he  gave  great  advantages  agunet  himself, 
and  might  in  strictness  of  law  have  been  as  se- 
verely punished  by  the  king,  as  the  worst  of  the 
rebels.  At  last,  in  nis  moving  from  place  to  place, 
(for  he  was  not  in  any  expedition  with  the  rebels,) 
he  was  talcen  prisoner  by  the  Scots,  who  intendra 
to  have  put  him  to  death  for  having  sent  men  into 
Scotland ;  but  he  made  hia  escape  out  of  thar 
hands,  and  transported  himself  into  Flanders,  and 
from  thence,  having  assurance  that  the  prince  (his 
majesty  that  now  is)  was  then  in  the  west,  he 
came  with  two  good  nigates  into  the  port  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  offered  his  service  to  his  royal  high- 
ness; and  hanng  in  his  frigates  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  some  ammunition,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured in  Flanders  for  the  aerviee  of  Ireland,  moat 
of  the  arms  and  ammnnition  wen  ouployed,  with 
hia  consent,  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  and  gar- 
risons in  Cornwall :  and  the  prince  made  use  of 
one  of  the  frigates  to  transport  his  person  to  Scilly, 
and  from  thence  to  Jersey ;  without  which  conve- 
nience, hu  highness  bad  been  exposed  to  great 
difficultiea,  and  could  hardly  hare  escaped  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  After  allwhieh,whenDublin 
was  given  up  to  the  pariiament,  and  the  king's 
autliOTity  was  withdrawn  out  61  that  kingdom, 
he  again  (not  havii^  wherewithal  to  live  any  where 
else)  transported  himself  into  Ireland,  made  him- 
self gracions  with  the  Irish,  and  was  by  them  sent 
into  France,  to  desire  the  queen  mother  and  the 
prince  of  Walea  "  to  send  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
"  to  reaseume  his  m^esty's  gomnment  in  that 
"  kingdom ;"  winch  was  done  acconUn^y,  in  the 
manner  that  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Hie  marqiue  Antrim  alleged  all  these  parti- 
culars, and  prochiced  many  winnal  kttm  frmn 
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the  late  king,  (besides  those  which  are  mentioned, ) 
the  queen  mother,  and  the  prince,  in  all  which 
his  services  had  been  acknowledged,  and  many 
promises  made  to  him ;  and  concluded  with  a  fuU 
protestation,  "  that  he  desired  no  pardon  for  any 
"  thing  that  he  had  ever  done  against  the  king ; 
"  and  if  there  were  the  least  proof  that  he  had 
foiled  in  his  fidelity  to  him,  or  had  not  aco>rd- 
"  ing  to  the  best  of  hig  nhderetanding  advanced 
"  hia  service,  he  hioked  for  no  &vour.  But  if  his 
'*  bdng  in  the  Irish  qoarters  and  consulting  with 
'*  them,  without  whicn  he  could  not  have  made 
"  his  levies  for  Scotland,  nor  transported  them  if 
"  he  had  levied  them,  and  if  his  hving  amongst 
"  them  afterwards,  when  his  majesty's  ^authority] 
"  was  drawn  from  thence,  and  when  he  could  live 
"  no  vben  else,  do  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
"  expose  him  to  ruin  without  bis  majesty's  grace 
"  and  favour,  he  did  hope  his  majestv  would  re- 
"  deem  him  from  that  misery,  and  that  the  for- 
"  future  of  bis  estate  should  not  be  taken,  as  if  he 
"  were  a  traitor  and  a  rebel  to  the  king."  And  it 
appeared  tb^  if  be  were  restored  to  ^1  be  could 
pretend  to,  or  of  which  be  bad  ever  been  pos- 
sessed, his  debts  were  so  great,  and  hb  creditors 
had  those  le^  incnmbrances  upon  lua  estate 
that  lua  condition  at  best  would  not  be  liable  to 
much  envy. 

'numgh  the  kii^  had  been  never  taken  notice 

of  to  have  any  great  inclinations  to  the  marquis, 
who  was  very  little  known  to  him ;  yet  this  repre- 
sentatiion  and  clear  view  of  what  he  had  done  and 
what  be  had  suffered,  nused  great  compassion  to- 
wards him  in  theroval  breast  of  his  majesty.  And 
he  thought  it  would  in  some  degree  reflect  upon 
his  own  honour  and  justice,  and  upon  the  memory 
of  his  blessed  father,  if  in  a  time  when  he  passed 
by  so  many  transgressions  very  heinous,  he  should 
leave  the  marquis  exposed  to  the  fury  of  his  ene- 
mies, (who  were  only  his  enemies  because  they 
were  possessed  of  his  estate,  and  because  he  de- 
sired to  have  his  own  from  them,}  for  no  other 
crime  upon  the  matter,  than  for  not  having  that 
imidoice  and  that  providence  in  hia  endeimwre 
to  serve  the  king,  as  he  ou^t  to  have  had ;  that 
is,  he  ought  to  nave  been  wiser.  And  the  rigour 
exercised  towards  him  upon  his  first  arrivd,  in 
sending  him  to  the  Tower  and  afterwards  into 
Ireland,  by  those  who  enough  wished  his  destruc- 
tion, and  that  they  had  not  Deen  able  to  make  the 
least  proof  against  him,  improved  his  majesty's 
good  disposition  towards  him.  Yet  he  refused 
positively  to  write  a  letter  to  the  commissioners 
on  bis  behalf ;  which  the  marc^is  most  importu- 
nately desired,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  do 
him  good.  But  his  majesty  directed  a  letter  to 
be  prepared  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  which  all 
his  allegations  and  suggestions  ^ould  be  set 
down,  and  the  truth  thereof  examined  by  bim; 
and  tliat  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  committed 
no  mater  iuilts  agunst  the  king,  than  those 
whioi  he  ccmfiessetC  then  ^bat  letter  should  be 
sent  to  the  eommisuoners,  that  they  might  see 
both  thnr  majesty's  testimonies  in  such  particu- 
lars  as  were  known  to  themselves.  And  this  let- 
ter was  very  warily  drawn,  and  being  approved 
by  his  majesty,  was  sent  accordingly  to  the  lord 
lieutenant.  And  shortly  after  a  copy  of  it  signed 
by  the  king  (who  conceived  it  only  to  be  a  dupli- 
cate, lest  the  other  should  miscarry)  was,  contrary 
to  hia  mqesty'a  lescdution,  and  contruy  to  tfaie 


advice  of  the  chancellor  and  without  his  know- 
ledge, likewise  sent  to  the  commissioners;  who 
had  tiiereupon  made  such  a  decree  as  is  before 
mentioned,  and  declared,  "  that  they  had  made  it 
"  only  upon  that  ground;"  which  gave  his  ma- 
jesty some  trouble,  and  obliged  him  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  next  bill  concerning  that  affair. 

And  this  was  the  whole  proc<»ding  that  related 
to  the  marquis  of  Antrim:  and  it  ii  yet  very  hard 
to  comprehend,  n^wrdn  there  vas  more  favour 
shewed  towards  him  by  hia  nuyosty,  than  he 
m^htin  truth  Very  reaaonably  pretend  to>  what 
noise  soever  was  raised,  and  what  glosses  soever 
made;  which  proceeded  only  from  the  general 
dislike  of  the  man,  who  had  much  more  weakness 
than  wickedness  in  turn,  and  was  an  ol^ect  rather 
of  pity  than  of  malice  or  envy. 

when  his  majesty  entered  upon  the  debate  of 
the  third  bill,  wmcb  was  transmitted  to  him  for  a 
supplement  and  addition  to  the  other  two,  he 
qmckly  found  the  settlement  proposed,  and  which 
was  the  end  of  the  three  bills,  was  now  grown 
more  difficult  than  ever.  All  the  measures,  which 
bad  formerly  been  taken  from  the  great  propor- 
tion of  laud  which  would  remain  to  be  disposed 
of,  were  no  more  to  be  reUed  upon,  but  vpoemi 
to  have  been  a  wrong  foimdation  firom  the  wa- 
ning; which  was  now  made  more  desperate,  by 
the  vast  proportions  which  had  been  asugned  to 
the  Irish  by  the  commissioners'  decrees :  and 
somewhat  bad  intervened  by  some  acts  of  boun^ 
from  bis  majesty,  which  had  not  been  carefully 
enough  watched  and  represented  to  him. 

Tba  king  had,  upon  passing  the  former  bills, 
and  upon  discerning  bow  much  the  Irish  were 
like  to  suffer,  resolvra  to  retain  all  that  should  by 
forfeiture  or  otherwise  come  to  his  majesty  in  hia 
own  power;  to  the  end,  that  when  the  settlement 
should  be  made,  he  might  be  able  to  gratify  those 
of  the  Irish  nation,  who  bad  any  thing  [{tf  merit] 
towards  him,  or  had  been  least  faulty.  And  if  he 
had  observed  that  resolution,  very  much  of  the 
trouble  he  underwent  afiervrarda  had  been 
vented :  for  he  would  then,  beudes  tiiat  which 
Cromwell  had  reserved  to  hinuell^  (iriiich  was  a 
vast  tract  of  ground,}  have  had  all  those  forfieiturea 
which  the  regicides  had  been  possessed  o(,  and 
other  criminal  persons;  which  amounted  to  a 
huge  quantity  01  tiie  beat  land.  And  though  the 
king  before  designed  all  those  forfeitea  landa 
to  ma  brother  the  duke,  yet  his  highness  was  so 
pleased  with  the  resolution  bis  majesty  bad  taken, 
to  retain  them  to  that  puipose,  that  he  forbore  to 
prosecute  that  grant,  till  he  beard  of  great  quan- 
tities of  land  every  day  granted  away  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  his  servants  and  others ;  whereby  he  saw 
the  main  end  would  be  disappointed.  And  then 
he  resolved  to  be  no  longer  a  loser  for  the  benefit 
of  tiwse,  who  had  no  pretence  to  what  they  got; 
and  so  proceeded  in  gettinff  that  grant  from  the 
king  to  nimself  of  thoee  lanoa  designed  to  lum. 

lue  king  had  awmed  from  that  rule,  before  it 
waa  scarce  disconed :  and  the  error  of  it  may  be 
very  justiy  imputed  to  the  earl  Of  rOnery],  and 
to  none  but  him ;  who  beliering  that  be  could 
never  be  well  enough  at  court,  except  he  had 
courtiers  of  all  sorts  obliged  to  bim,  and  would 
therefore  speak  well  of  him  in  all  places  and  com- 
panies, (and  those  arts  of  his  put  the  king  to  much 
trouble  and  loss  both  in  Rnglnnd  and  Ireland,} 
he  commended  to  many  of  eudk  friends  (thou^ 
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he  had  advised  the  kug  to  the  former  resolution) 
mukf  suits  of  that  kii^  and  sent  certaficatea  to 
them,  oftratimes  under  his  own  hand,  of  the  vahie 
those  smts  might  be  to  them  if  obtained,  and  of 
the  little  importance  the  granting  of  them  would 
be  to  his  m^eety ;  which,  having  been  shewed  to 
the  kin^,  disposed  him  to  those  conces^oos,  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  so  eauly  have  made.  Then 
be  directed  them  a  way  (bting  then  one  of  the 
lords  justices)  for  the  more  immediate  pa^ng 
those  grants  they  could  obtun,  without  meeting 
those  obstructions  which  they  had  been  subject 
to ;  for  when  any  of  those  grants  bad  been  brought 
to  the  great  sral  of  Engknd,  the  chancellor  al- 
wavs  stopped  them,  and  put  bis  majesty  in  mind 
of  ms  former  resolution :  but  this  new  wa^  (in  it- 
self lawful  enough)  kept  him  from  knowmg  any 
«S  those  transactions,  which  were  made  by  letters 
from theUng tothelords justices;  andtiiNeupon 
^  grants  were  ^epared  ther^  and  passed  under 
thegreat  seal  of  Inuand. 

IWe  was  then  likewise  a  new  clause  introduced 
into  those  grants,  of  a  very  new  nature  ;  for  being 
grounded  fdways  upon  letters  out  of  England,  and 
passed  under  the  seal  of  Ireland,  the  letters  were 
prepared  and  formed  there,  and  transmitted  hither 
only  for  hisTmajesty's  sign  manual :  so  that  [nei- 
ther] the  khig's  learned  council  at  law,  nor  any 
other  his  ministers,  (the  secretaries  only  excepted,) 
had  any  notice  or  the  perusal  of  any  of  those 
grants.  The  dause  was,  "that  if  any  those 
"  lands  so  granted  by  his  majesty  should  be  other- 

wise  decreed,  his  mwesty^s  grantee  shoiUd  be 
"  reprised  with  otiier  bntu so  that  in  many 
cases,  the  greatest  inducement  to  his  majMtv's 
bounty  bduog  the  incettainty  of  his  own  rignt, 
which  the  pmon  to  i^nn  itwaa  granted  was  ob- 
Uged  to  vindicate  at  his  own  ehai]^,  the  king  was 
now  bound  to  make  it  ^ood,  if  his  grant  waa  not 
valid.  And  so  that  which  waa  bitf  a  contingent 
bounty,  wYaxAi  «)mmonly  was  the  sole  argument 
for  the  pasnng  it,  was  now  turned  into  a  raal  and 
substantial  benefit,  as  a  debt;  which  created  an- 
oth«'  difficulty  in  the  settlement :  which  was  yet 
the  more  hard,  because  there  were  many  claims  of 
the  Irish  thenuelves  yet  unheard,  all  the  false  ad- 
measurements to  be  examined,  and  many  other 
uncertainties  to  be  determined  by  the  commis- 
sioners ;  which  left  those  who  were  in  quiet  pos- 
session, as  well  as  those  who  were  out  of  it,  in  the 
highest  insecurity  aud  apprehension. 

lliis  intricacy  and  even  despair,  which  pos- 
sessed all  kind  of  peoide,  of  any  aetdemat,  made 
all  erf  than  wilUng  to  contribute  to  any  that  could 
be  proposed.  They  found  his  majestv  very  un- 
willing to  consmt  to  the  repeal  trf  tne  decrees 
made  by  the  commisnoners;  which  must  have 
taken  away  the  confidence  and  assurance  of  what- 
soever was  to  be  done  hereafter,  by  making  men 
see,  that  what  was  settled  by  one  act  <tf  parliament 
might  immediately  be  unsettled  by  another:  so 
that  there  waa  no  hope  by  that  expedient  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  acres,  which  being  left  might 
in  any  degree  comply  with  the  several  pretences. 
The  Irish  found,  that  they  might  only  be  able  to 
obstruct  any  settiement,  but  should  never  be  able 
to  get  such  a  one  as  would  turn  to  thnr  own 
satu&ction.  The  soldiers  and  adventurers  agreed 
leas  amongst  tiiemselves :  and  the  clamour  was  as 
gnat  against  those,  who  ftlse  admeasurements 
had  gottm  mora  than  th^  should  hav^  as  firmn 


those  who  had  received  less- than  waa  their  due; 
and  they  who  least  feared  any  new  ezanunation 
could  not  yet  have  any  secure  title,  before  all  the 
rest  were  settled.  In  a  word,  all  men  found  that 
any  settlement  wmdd  be  better  than  none ;  and 
that  more  profit  would  arise  from  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  land  quietly  possessed  and  huabanoed 
accordingly,  than  ffrom]  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion un^  a  douotM  title  and  an  incertainty, 
which  must  dishearten  any  industry  and  improve- 
ment. 

Upon  these  considerations  and  motives,  they 
met  amongst  themselves,  and  debated  together  by 
what  expedient  they  might  draw  li^t  out  of  this 
darkness.  There  appei^^  only  one  way  which 
administered  any  reasonable  hope;  which  was, 
by  increasing  the  stock  for  reprisals  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  all  men's  pretences  might  in  some  mea- 
sure be  provided  for:  and  tture  was  no  other 
way  to  arrive  to  this,  but  by  every  man's  parting 
with  aofuffivhat  which  he  thought  to  be  his  own. 
And  to  this  they  had  one  enccniragement,  that 
was  of  the  highest  prevalence  with  them,  which 
was,  that  this  way  an  end  would  be  put  to  the 
iiUmitAH  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  f  which 
was  very  terrible  to  all  of  them,)  who  from  hence- 
forth  could  have  little  other  power,  than  to  execute 
what  should  here  be  agreed  upon. 

In  conclusion,  they  brought  a  proposition  to 
the  king,  raised  and  mgestedhetween  tnemselves, 
"  that  all  persons,  who  were  to  receive  any  bene- 
"  fit  by  this  act,  should  abate  and  give  a  fourth 
"  part  of  what  they  had,  towards  the  stock  for 
"  reprisals ;  all  which  the  commissioners  should 
"  distribute  amoi^  those  Irish,  who  ahould 
"  appear  moat  fit  for  hia  majesty's  boun^."  Aiul 
this  agreement  waa  so  unanimous,  that  though  it 
met  with  some  obstinate  opposi^on  after  it  was 
brought  before  the  Idn^,  yet  the  number  of  the 
opposers  ms  so  small  in  respect  of  the  others 
woo  agieed  to  it,  that  they  grew  weary  and  asham- 
ed of  further  contention.  And  thereupon  that 
third  act  of  settlement,  as  supplemental  to  the 
other  two,  was  consented  to  by  the  king ;  who, 
to  publish  to  the  world  that  nothing  stuck  with 
him  which  seemed  to  refiect  upon  the  commis- 
sioners, resolved  to  make  no  change :  and  so 
though  two  of  them,  who  had  offices  liere  to  dis- 
charge, prevailed  with  his  majesty  that  th^  might 
not  return  again  into  Ireland ;  the  other  five  were 
continued,  to  execute  what  was  mem  to  be  done 
by  this  act,  and  so  to  perfect  the  settlement.  And 
no  doubt  it  will  be  here  said,  that  tlus  expedient 
might  hare  been  sooner  found,  and  so  prevented 
many  of  those  disorders  and  inconveniences  which 
intervened.  But  they  who  knew  that  time,  and 
the  perverseness  and  obstinacy  that  possessed  all 
pretenders,  must  confess  th^  the  season  was  never 
ripe  before :  nor  could  their  consent  and  agree- 
ment, upon  which  this  act  was  founded,  ever  be 
obtained  before. 

These  were  all  the  transactions  which  passed 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  whilst  the  chancellor 
renudned  at  that  board';  in  which  he  acted  no 
more  than  any  other  of  the  lords  who  were  pre- 
sent did  :  except  when  any  difficulties  occurred  in 
their  private  meetings  and  debates,  they  some- 
times resorted  to  hmi  for  advice,  which  he  was 
ready  to  give;  being  always  mlling  to  take  aiy 
pains,  which  nught  make  that  very  difficult  won 
more  easy  to  be  Drought  to  a  good  end.  But  as 
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he  Benr  Uuragtit  he  deMTTod  way  reward  for  ao 

doin^,  so  he  nerer  expected  the  baie&  of  <me 
ahill^  in  moner  or  m  moiiey*e  worth,  for  any 
Hung  be  ever  did  in  that  aflbirj  and  was  ao  m 
from  entertuiung  any  OTerture  to  that  purpose, 
that  it  is  notoriously  known  to  many  persons  of 
hononr,  who,  I  presume,  will  he  ready  to  testify 
the  same,  that  when,  upon  his  majest^s  first  re- 
turn into  England,  some  propositions  were  made 
to  him  of  receiving  the  grant  of  some  forfdted 
lands,  and  for  the  hnying  other  lands  there  upon 
the  desire  of  the  owners  therec^,  and  at  so  low  a 
price  that  the  very  profit  <tf  the  land  would  in  a 
short  time  have  paid  for  the  pivchase,  and  other 
overtures  of  immediate  benefit  in  money,  (which 
others  did  and  lawfolly  m^ht  accept;)  he  ngeeted 
all  propontions  (tf  that  kind  or  relating  to  ii^  and 
deaared  pubhdy  and  priratelT,  "diat  ha  would 
"  neither  naye  lands  in  Irelana  nor  the  least  bene- 
"  fit  from  thence,  tiU  all  differences  and  pretences 
**  in  that  kingdom  should  be  so  folly  settled  and 
"  agreed,  that  there  could  be  no  more  appeal  to 

the  king,  or  repairing  to  the  king's  cotmcil  for 
"justice;  in  which,"  he  said,  "  he  should  never 
"  be  thought  so  competent  an  adviser,  if  he  had 
"  any  title  of  his  own  in  that  Idngdom  to  bias  his 
**  inclinations/*  And  he  was  often  heard  to  say> 
"  that  he  never  took  a  firmer  resolution  in  any 
**  particular  in  his  life,  than  to  adhere  to  thatcon- 
"  elusion."  Yet  because  it  was  notorious  after- 
wards, that  he  did  receive  some  money  out  of 
Ireland,  and  had  a  lawful  title  to  receive  more, 
(with  which  he  was  reproached  when  he  could  not 
answer  for  himself;)  it  may  not  be  amus  in  this 
idace,  for  his  vindicatiim,  to  set  down  partieiilaiiy 
bow  that  came  to  p«M,  and  to  mention  all  the  dr- 
cnnislanoes  which  preceded,  aocompaniBd,  or  at- 
tended that  afl^. 

In  the  bills  which  were  first  tnuumitted  from 
Ireland  after  his  majesty's  happy  return,  there 
was  an  imposition  of  a  certun  sum  of  money  upon 
some  specified  lands  m  several  provinces, "  which 
**  was  to  be  paid  to  his  nu^estv  within  a  limited 
"  time,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  majesty  to 
"  such  persons  who  had  served  him  faithfully, 
"  and  suflfered  in  so  doing,"  or  words  to  that 
effect;  for  he  often  prote^ed  that  he  never  saw 
die  act  of  parliament,  and  was  most  confident 
that  he  nev«  heard  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  passed, 
he  being  often  absent  from  the  covocil,  by  reason 
(rfthe  gout  or  othvaeddenta,  when  such  mattera 
wen  transacted.  But  two  yean  after  the  king's 
retoni,  or  thereabont,  be  lecaved  a  letter  from 
^  «ul  of  Orrery,  "that  time  woold  be  in  his 
"bands,  and  in  tiie  eari  itf  Anglesea's  and  the 
**  lord  Maasaren's,"  (who  it  seems  were  appointed 
treasurers  to  receive  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
that  act  of  parliament,)  "  a  good  sum  of  money 
*'  for  him ;  whidi  he  gave  him  notice  of,  to  the 
*'  end  that  he  might  give  direction  for  the  disposal 
"  thereof,  whether  he  would  have  it  returned  into 

England,orlaidoutinlandinIreland;"  and  he 
wii^ied  "  that  he  would  speedily  send  lus  direc- 
"  tion,  because  he  was  confident  that  the  money 
"  would  he  paid  in,  at  least  by  the  time  that  his 
"  letter  could  arrive  there."  No  man  can  be  more 
surwised,  than  the  chancellor  was  at  the  receipt 
of  tnis  letter,  bdie^ng  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take in  it,  and  tb^nis  name  mwht  Inve  been 
uaed  in  tmst  by  wxiiebody  who  had  given  him  no 
notice  of  it.  And  without  returning  any  uswnr 
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to  Aie  earl  of  Orrery,  he  writ  fay  ihat  poat  to  die 
lord  lientaaunt,  to*  inform  him  of  what  the  earlfif 
Orrery  had  writ  tO  him,  and  desired  him  to  **  iiw 
"  form  him  by  his  own  inquiry,  what  die  meamng 
"of  it  was." 

Before  he  had  an  answer  from  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, or  indeed  before  lus  tetter  could  come  to  the 
lord  lieutenant's  hands,  he  received  a  second  let- 
ter from  the  earl  of  Orrery ;  in  which  be  informed 
him,  "that  there  was  now  paid  in  to  his  use  the 
"  sum  of  twelve  thousand  «x  hundred  and  odd 

pounds,  and  that  tbero  would  be  the  like  sum 
"  again  received  for  him  at  the  end  of  six  months;" 
and  sent  him  a  particular  direction,  "  to  what  per- 
"  son  and  in  what  form  he  was  to  smd  his  order 
"  for  the  payment  ai  the  money."  The  chancellor 
Mill  forbwe  to  answer  this  letter,  till  he  had 
odvnd  an  answer  to  what  he  had  wi^ten  to  Htm 
lord  lieutenant,  who  then  informed  him  at  large, 
what  tide  he  Ind  to  that  money,  and  lunrbecame 
to  have  it :  "  that  shordy  afler  the  pasnng  that 

act  of  parliament,  which  had  given  his  majesty 
"  the  disposal  of  the  money  before  mentioned,  the 
"  earl  of  Orrery  had  come  to  him,  the  l(»d  lieuta- 
"  nant,  and  putting  him  in  mini^  how  the  chan- 
"  cellor  had  rejected  all  overtures  which  had  been 
"  made  to  him  of  benefit  out.  of  that  kingdom," 
(which  refusal,  and  many  others  that  shew  how 
unsolidtous  be  had  always  been  in  the  ways  of 
getting,  is  not  more  known  to  any  man  hving 
dian  to  the  lord  Ueutenant,)  "wished  that  he 
"  would  move  the  king  to  confer  some  part  of 

that  money  xqion  the  chaaoellor;  which  the 
"  lord  lieutenant  very  willindiy  did,  and  his  ma- 
"  jesty  as  cheerfully  granted:  that  a  letter  was 
"  accordingly  prepu^,  and  his  m^esty'e  >vyd 
"  signature  prociued  by  Mr.  Secretary  NicbohB, 
"  who  was  St  the  same  time  commanded  by  the 
"  king  not  to  let'him  know  of  it;  to  which  pur^ 
"  pose  there  was  hkewise  a  clause  in  the  letter, 
"  whereby  it  was  provided  tliat  he  should  have  no 
"  notice  of  it ;  which,"  the  lord  lieutenant  said, 
"  was  by  his  mi^esty's  direction,  or  with  lus  ap- 
"  probation,  berause  it  was  said,  that  if  he  had 
"  notice  of  it,  he  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  obstruct 
"  it  himself.  And  there  was  a  clause  likewise  in 
"  the  said  letter,  which  directed  the  payment  of 
« the  said  monies  to  his  hrars,  executors,  or  a»> 
"  E^ns,ifhe  should  die  before  thereoupttherecrf.*' 

Tne  chancellor  bong  so  fuUy  advertised  of  dl 
this  bv  the  lord  lientmant,  and  of  which  till  that 
time  he  had  not  the  least  notice  <a  imagination, 
he  dedred  secretair  Nidudaa  to  give  him  a  copy 
of  that  letter,  (iriudi  had  been  smoe  passed  aa  a 
grant  to'him  imder  the  great  seal  of  bdand,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  then  uaed;)  which  diBaecre> 
tary  gave  him,  with  a  large  account  of  man^  gra- 
cious drcnmstances  in  the  king's  granting  it,  and 
the  obligation  laid  upon  him  of  secrecy,  and  the 
great  caution  that  was  used  that  he  might  have 
no  notice  of  it.  After  he  was  informed  of  all  this, 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  thing  left  for 
him  to  do,  but  to  make  lus  humbw  acknowledg- 
ment to  his  majesty  for  his  royal  bounty,  and  to 
take  care  for  tlie  receiving  aud  transmitting  the 
money ;  and  doubted  not  but  that  he  mi^t  re- 
ceive It  very  honeetfy.  He  did  therefore  wait  np(m 
his  majesty  with  ttu&  dutv  that  became  him :  ud 
his  majesty  was  gmdously  pleased  to  enhige  hia 
boon^  with  diose  ezprcMiona  of  favour,  ud  of 
die  aatiafoetion  he  had  vondbsafed  to  take  Umidf 
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in  conCening  bit  dmutir^  thtt  bii  ytxf  mu  much 
gnater  from  that  gnce,  than  in  the  gnatawaof 
the  gift. 

At  the  very  same  time,  and  the  very  day  that 
die  chancellor  received  the  latter  from  the  lord 
lientenant,  the  earl  of  PorUand  came  to  and 
informed  him  of  a  difierence  that  waa  fallen  out 
between  the  lord  Lovelace  and  sir  Bulstrode 
Whitlock,  upon  a  defect  in  the  title  to  certain 
lands  purchaaed  heretofore  by  sir  Bulstrode  Whit- 
lock  from  the  lord  Lovelace,  and  enjoyed  by  him 
ever  smce ;  but  being  by  the  necessity  of  that 
time,  the  delinquency  of  LoTfllace  and  the  power 
of  Whitlock,  bought  and  aold  at  an  undervalue, 
and  the  time  b«ng  now  more  equal,  Lovelace  re- 
solved to  have  more  money,  or  not  to  perfmn  a 
covenant  he  had  entered  into ;  the  not-perfioim- 
ance  whereof  would  leave  die  other's  title  very 
defective.  The  earl  desired  to  reconcile  those  two, 
which  could  not  be  done  withovt  sale  of  the  hmd : 
and  ao  he  ivopoaed  to  the  chancellor  the  bv^ing 
this  hmd,  iriiich  lay  n«rt  to  aome  Imd  be  had  m 
'Wiltshire.  Tbia  pronoritiom  [waa]  made  nwm 
the  very  day,  as  IB  nid  Dofbn,  that  he  had  TBCMved 
tbe  letter  from  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Irebind ;  br 
whiefa  it  iqipearad  that  there  was  near  as  much 
money  aln^y  received  for  him,  as  would  pay  for 
that  purchase,  besides  what  waa  more  to  be  re- 
ceived within  six  months  after.  The  land  waa 
well  known  to  the  chancellor;  so  that  upon  a 
short  conference  with  the  parties,  thev  all  afpved 
upon  tbe  purchase :  and  he  was  eaaih^  prevailed 
with  to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  money  upon  sealing  the  wtitingii,  not 
making  the  least  doubt,  but  that  he  should  bv 
that  time  receive  the  money  from  Ireland ;  which 
waa  the  sole  ground  and  motive  to  his  mwkiwg 
that  purchase. 

But  the  next  letters  he  reonved  frnn  Irehmd 
informed  bun,  "that  the  neceiaitiea  of  that  king- 
**  dom  had  been  such,  that  they  oould  only  return 
"  six  thousand  pounds  of  that  money ;  and  tiiat 
« they  had  been  compelled  to  nuJie  use  of  tiie 
"  rest  for  the  public,  which  would  take  can  to 
"  r^y  it  to  him  in  a  short  time and  so  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  purchaae  vriiich  he 
conld  not  retract,  upon  premunptim  of  money 
which  he  could  not  recdve.  And  he  did  not  only 
never  after  receive  one  penny  of  what  was  due 
upon  the  second  paymmt,  (wUch  he  so  litUe  sus- 
pected could  fail,  thm  being  an  act  of  parliament 
for  the  8ecu]%,  that  he  assigned  it  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  his  second  son  to  him,  as  the  best  part  of 
his  portion ;)  but  tbe  remainder  of  the  first  sum, 
wbioi  was  ao  borrowed  or  taken  from  him,  or 
*ny  part  of  it,  was  never  after  paid  to  him  ot  to 
hia  nae :  by  iriueh,  and  the  jnconvuencea  and 
dunagea  which  ensued  to  hhn  frmn  thsnc^  he 
muht  reasonably  say  that  he  waa  a  loser,  and  in- 
vowed  in  a  great  debt,  by  diat  ^nal  boun^  of 
his  m^esty;  and  which  waa  afteiwards  made 
matter  of  reproadi  to  him,  and  as  an  argmnent  of 
bis  corruption.  But  this  is  a  very  true  account 
of  that  business,  and  of  all  the  money  that  he  ever 
received  fnmi  Ireland,  with  all  the  circumstances 
thereof]  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  impartial 
men,  cannot  reflect  to  tbie  pnjudice  fd  his  inte^ty 
and  honour. 

And  so  we  shall  no  further  pursue  or  again  re- 
sume any  mention  of  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  though 
they  will  afford  a  large  field  of  matter;  but  shall 


retnm  to  the  b^inntng  of  the  parliament,  from 
whence  we  departed. 

It  cannot  w  ezpresaed,  hardly  imajpned,  with 
triiat  alaeii^  the  pariiunent  attend  upon  aU  par^ 
ticular  affiun  which  might  xete  to  the  long's  ho- 
nour, safety,  or  pn^  lliey  putted  up  all  those 
principlea  of  seduion  and  rebellion  by  the  roots, 
which  in  thrir  own  obsoration  had  been  the 
ground  of  or  contributed  to  the  odious  and  iiu 
femoua  rebdUion  in  the  lon^  paiiiament.  They 
declared,  "that  sottish  distinction  between  the 
"  king's  parson  aiul  his  office  to  be  treason ;  that 

his  negative  voice  could  not  be  taken  from  him, 
"  and  was  so  essential  to  the  making  a  law,  that 
*'  no  order  or  ordinimce  of  either  house  coiild  be 
"  binding  to  tbe  subject  without  it;  that  the  mi- 
"  litia  was  inseparably  vested  in  his  majesty,  and 
*'  that  it  was  high  treason  to  raise  or  levy  soldiers 
"  without  the  knag's  commission."  And  becmwe 
the  license  of  sptsking  seditionaly,  and  ai  laying 
scandalous  imputations  and  aspmsiona  upon  the 
pawm  of  the  Idng,  as  sa^ng  "  that  he  was  a 
"  jxffoA^*  and  snefa  like  tenns,  to  alienate  the  af- 
feetioM  of  the  people  from  lua  m«e8ty,  had  been 
the  y/KAogoB  and  {mndpal  ingredoent  to  that  td- 
belhon,  and  corrupted  the  Iwarts  his  loving 
subjects;  they  dedaxed,  "that  the  raising  any 
"  calumnies  ai  that  kind  upon  the  king,  aa  aav- 
"  ing, '  that  he  is  a  papist,  or  pomshly  affected,' 
"  or  the  like,  should  oe  fetony.'  In  a  word,  they 
vindicated  all  his  regalities  and  ro^  prerogatives, 
and  provided  for  the  safety  of  ms  person  in  as 
loving  and  ample  a  manner  as  be  could  wish : 
and  towards  raising  and  settling  a  revenue  pro- 
portionable to  hu  £gnity  and  necessary  expense, 
over  and  above  the  confirmation  of  all  that  had 
been  done  or  granted  in  the  last  convoition,  they 
entered  upon  all  the  expedients  which  could  occur 
to  them,  and  were  wiUing  to  receive  propoutionB 
or  advice  fiom  any  body  that  imgfat  contribnte 
theramto.  In  all  theae  public  mattnra,  no  man 
cotdd  wish  a  mne  active  spirit  to  be  in  them,  than 
tbey  were  in  truth  poaaessed  with. 

But  in  that  which  the  king  had  piindpally  re- 
commended to  them,  the  coafirmaiion  of  the  act 
of  oblivion  and  indemm^,  th^  proceeded  very 
slowly,  coldly,  and  uninlliiigly,  notwithstanding 
tlw  king's  foiquent  messages  to  them  "  to  dea- 
"  pKtch  it,  though  with  the  delay  of  thoae  othn- 
"  things  which  they  thongbt  did  more  immediately 
"  concern  him."  Tbey  had  many  agents  and 
solicitors  in  the  court,  who  thought  tluat  all  that 
was  released  by  that  act  mi^t  lawfnlljr  be  distri- 
buted amongst  them;  and  since  the  king  had  re- 
ferred that  whole  afinir  to  the  pvU^ieiU,  he 
might  well  leave  it  to  their  judgmmta,  without , 
his  own  interpontiaL  But  hia  majes^  lodcad 
upaa.  lumadf  aa  under  another  obligation  both  c€ 
honour  and  cmadenc^  and  tq>on  uie  thing  itself 
aa  more  fnr  the  puUic  peace  and  security,  than 
any  thhig  the  pariiamoit  could  provide  m stead 
thereof;  and  thenfore  waa  very  much  tronUed 
ttad  <tfended  at  the  apparent  unwillingness  to  pass 
it.  And  thereupon  he  went  himsdf  to  tbe  house 
of- peon,  and  sent  for  the  commons,  and  told 
them,  "  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  des- 
"  patch  that  bill,  which  he  himself  had  sent  to 
"  them  near  two  mouths  before :"  for  it  was  now 
tbe  dghth  of  July.  His  majesty  t<dd  them,  "that 
"  it  was  to  put  himself  in  mind  as  well  as  them, 
"  Uiat  he  so  often,  as  often  aa  he  came  to  than. 
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"  mentioned  to  them  his  declaration  from  Breda." 
And  he  said,  **  he  should  put  them  in  mind  of 
"  another  dedaration,  published  by  themselves 
**  about  that  time,  and  which  he  was  persuaded 
**  made  his  the  more  effectual,  an  honest,  geoe- 
"  roos,  and  Chnsttan  declar^on,  signed  by  the 

most  eminent  persons,  who  had  been  the  most 
*'  eminent  sufierers ;  in  which  they  renounced  all 
"  former  animosities,  all  memory  of  former  tm- 
*'  kindness,  vowed  all  imaginable  fifood-will  and 
**  all  confidence  in  each  other."  All  which  bf^ng 
pressed  with  so  much  instance  by  his  majesty 
prevailed  with  them :  and  they  then  forthwith 
despatched  that  bill ;  and  the  king  as  soon  con- 
firmed it,  and  would  not  stay  a  few  days,  till  other 
important  bills  should  be  likewise  ready  to  be  pre- 
«eoted  to  lum. 

And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  their 
deure  to  please  hia  majesty  from  theno^K^,  than 
ibat  before  that  session  was  conduded,  notwith- 
standing the  prdndice  the  d^gy  had  brou^t 
upon  themselves  (as  I  said  before)  vipon  tbdr  too 
much  good  h^ubandry  in  granting  leases,  and 
though  the  presbyterian  party  was  not  without  an 
interest  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  they  passed 
a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  that  act  of  parliament,  by 
which  the  bishops  were  excluded  from  sitting 
there.  It  was  first  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  always  taken 
to  be  of  a  presbyterian  £amily ;  and  in  that  house 
it  found  less  oppositiou  than  was  looked  for;  all 
men  knowing,  that  besides  the  justice  of  it,  and 
the  prudence  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  so  in- 
fomons  an  act,  as  the  exclusion  of  them  with  all 
the  drcumstances  was  known  to  be,  it  would  be 
grateful  to  Uie  king. 

But  when  it  cams  into  the  house  of  peers,  where 
«U  men  expected  it  would  find  a  gmml  conciv- 
rence,  it  met  with  some  obs&nctiott ;  wbiA  made 
a  discovery  of  an  intrigue,  that  had  not  beoi  sus- 
pected. For  though  there  were  many  lords  pre- 
sent, who  had  industriously  laboured  the  passing 
the  formo'  bill  for  t^  excluswn,  yet  they  h^ 
likewise  been  guilty  of  so  many  other  ill  things, 
of  which  they  were  ashamed,  that  it  was  believed 
that  they  would  not  willingly  revive  the  memory 
of  the  whole,  by  persevering  in  such  an  odious 
particular.  Nor  m  truth  md  they.  But  when 
they  saw  that  it  would  unavoidably  pass,  (for  the 
number  of  that  party  was  not  considerable,)  they 
uther  gave  their  consents,  as  many  of  them  did, 
or  gave  their  uegative  without  ntnse.  The  oh- 
stmctiMi  ctme  not  fnm  thence.  The  cathdics 
leaa  owned  the  contradiction,  nor  were  guilty  of 
it,  though  they  sufiered  in  it.  But  the  truth  is, 
it  proceeded  from  the  mercurial  bnun  of  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  who  much  affected  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  h^  of  the  catholics ;  which  they  did  so 
litde  desire  that  he  should  be  thought,  that  they 
very  rarely  concurred  with  him.  He  well  knew 
that  the  king  desired  (which  his  majesty  never 
dissembled)  to  give  the  Roman  catholics  ease  from 
all  the  sanguinary  Isws ;  and  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire that  they  should  be  Uable  to  the  other  penal- 
ties which  the  law  had  made  them  subject  to, 
whilst  they  should  in  all  other  respects  behave 
themselves  like  good  subjects.  Nor  bad  they 
since  his  muesty's  return  sustuned  the  least  pre- 
judice by  tnur  reli^^n,  but  enjoyed  as  much 
iiber^  at  court  and  in  tiu  country,  as  any  other 
mm  I  and  mth  winch  the  wisest  of  tlwm  were 
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abundantly  satisfied,  and  did  abhor  the  actlvi^  of 
those  of  their  own  party,  wiaeh.  they  did  beheve 
more  like  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  they 
enjoyed,  than  to  enlarge  it  to  th«n. 

When  the  earl  of  Bristol  saw  this  bill  brought 
into  the  house  for  restoring  the  bishops  to  their 
seats,  be  went  to  the  king,  and  informed  his  ma- 
jesty, "that  if  this  bill  shonld  speedily  pass,  it 
"  would  absolutely  deprive  the  catholics  of  all 

those  graces  and  indul^nce  which  he  intended 
"  to  them ;  for  that  the  bishops,  when  they  should 
"  sit  in  the  house,  whatever  their  own  opinions 
"  or  inclinations  were,  would  find  themselves  ob- 
"  li^,  that  they  might  preserve  their  repntadon 
"  with  the  people,  to  contradict  and  oppose  what- 
"  soever  should  look  like  favour  or  connivance 
"  towards  the  catholics  :  and  therefore,  if  his  ma- 
"  jesty  continued  his  former  gracious  inclination 
"  towards  the  Roman  cathdics,  he  must  put  imne 
"  stop  (even  for  the  bishops'  own  sokes)  to  the 
"  pauing  that  bill,  till  the  other  should  be  more 
"  advanced,  which  he  suppbsed  might  shortiy  be 
"  done;"  there  hanng  been  already  some  over- 
tures niade  to  that  purpose,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  house  of^lords  to  take  a  view  of  all 
the  sanguinary  laws  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to 
present  them  to  the  house,  that  it  mi^ht  consider 
rarther  of  it.  The  king,  surprised  with  the  dis- 
course from  a  man  who  had  often  told  him  the 
necessity  of  the  restoring  the  bishops,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  a  perfect  parliament  without  their 
presence,  thought  hia  reason  for  the  dday  to  liave 
weight  in  it,  and  that  the  delay  for  a  few  days 
could  be  attended  with  no  prejudice  to  the  matter 
itself;  and  thereupon  was  willing  the  bill  should 
not  be  called  iq)on,  and  that  when  it  afaonld  be 
under  oMondtiiWDt,  it  ahotdd  he  detuned  tiierefbr 
some  time ;  and  that  he  might,  the  better  to  pro- 
duce tins  delay,  tell  some  of  nia  friends,  "that  the 
"  king  would  be  well  pleased,  that  tbore  should 
"  not  he  overmuch  haste  in  the  presenting  that 
"  bill  for  his  royal  assent." 

This  grew  qmckly  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  tiie 
house,  that  after  the  first  reading  of  that  bill,  it 
had  been  put  off  for  a  second  reading  longer  than 
was  usual,  when  the  house  was  at  so  much  leisure ; 
and  that  now  it  was  under  commitment,  it  was 
obstructed  there,  notwithstanding  all  the  endea- 
vours some  lords  of  the  committee  could  use  for 
the  despatch ;  the  bill  containing  very  few  words, 
being  only  for  the  repeal  of  a  former  act,  and  tiie 
expressions  admitting,  that  is,  giving  little  cause 
for  any  debate.  The  chancdlor  desned  to  know 
how  this  came  to  pass;  and  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  committee,  "that  they  were 
**  assnted  that  the  king  would  have  a  stop  put  to 
'*  it,  till  ant^herbill  should  be  jmvided,  which  his 
"  majesty  looked  for."  Hereupon  the  chancellor 
spake  with  his  majesty,  who  told  him  all  the  con- 
ference which  the  esrl  of  Bristtd  had  held  with 
him,  and  what  he  had  consented  should  be  done. 
To  which  the  other  replied,  "  t^t  he  was  sorry 
"  that  hia  majesty  had  been  prevailed  with  to  give 
"  any  obstruction  to  a  bill,  which  every  body 
"  knew  his  majesty's  heart  was  so  much  set  upon 

for  despatch ;  and  that  if  the  reason  were  known, 
"  it  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  the  pretences 
"  of  the  catholics ;  to  which  his  majesty  knew  he 
*'  was  no  enemy."  The  king  presentiy  concluded 
th^  the  reason  was  not  sumdent,  and  wished, 
"  that  the  UU  might  be  despatched  as  soon  as  was 
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"  fKffisibls,  that  fae  nuffht  pass  it  that  session ;" 
which  fae  had  appointed  to  make  an  end  of  within 
few  days :  and  bo  the  next  day  the  report  was 
called  for  and  mad^  and  the  bill  ordved  to  be 
engrossed  agunst  the  nextmonimg ;  the  earl  not 
being  at  that  time  in  the  house.  Bat  the  next 
nHMTiing,  when  the  chancellor  had  the  bill  en- 
grossed in  his  hand  to  present  to  the  hoase  to  be 
read  the  third  time,  the  earl  came  to  him  to  the 
woolBack,  and  with  great  displeasure  and  wrath 
in  his  countenance  told  him,  "  that  if  that  bill 
"  were  read  that  day,  fae  would  speak  agunst  it 
to  which  the  chancellor  gave  him  an  answer  that 
did  not  please  him :  and  the  bill  was  passed  that 
day.  And  horn  that  time  the  earl  of  Bristol  was 
a  more  avowed  and  declared  enemy  to  him,  than 
he  had  before  professed  to  be ;  though  ^e  fnend- 
ship  that  had  been  between  them  had  beoi  dis- 
continued or  broken,  from  the  time  the  earl  had 
changed  his  religion. 

The  kii^  within  few  daya  came  to  the  pn^- 
ment,  to  give  hia  rojral  assent  to  those  bills  wfaicb 
.  were  prepared  finrhun;  and  then  told  them,  "that 
*<  he  did  thank  them  with  all  his  heart.  Indeed  as 
"  much  as  he  could  for  anv  thing,  for  tbe  repeal 
"  of  that  act  which  excluaed  the  bishops  from 
"  sitting  in  parliament."  He  ssid,  "  it  was  an 
'*  unhappy  act  in  an  unh^py  time,  passed  mth 
"  many  unhappy  circumstances,  and  attended  with 
"  miserable  events ;  and  therefore  be  did  asain 
"  thank  them  for  repealing  it :  and  that  they  nad 
"  thereby  restoredparliaments  to  their  primitive 
"  mstitutions."  This  was  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
July  1661,  when  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to 
the  twentieth  of  November  following. 

Because  we  have  mentioned  the  gracious  pur- 
poses the  king  had  to  his  Roman  catholic  subjects, 
of  iriiich  afterwards  much  use  was  made  to  bis 
diasenriee,  to  which  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  many  ofthat  profiBSsion  iMmtribnti  ra  very  mndi; 
it  taacf  not  be  unseasonable  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  ground  of  that  his  mi^esty's  goodness, 
and  the  reasons  why  that  purpose  of  his  was  not 
prosecuted  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended,  after  so 
lair  a  rise  towards  it,  by  the  appointment  of  that 
namnittee  in  the  house  of  peers,  which  is  remem- 
bered above. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tiie  king,  at 
the  age  he  was  of  when  the  troubles  began  in 
England,  and  when  he  came  out  of  England, 
knew  very  httle  of  the  laws  which  had  been  long 
since  made  and  were  still  in  force  against  Roman 
catholics,  and  less  of  the  grounds  and  motives 
which  had  introduced  those  laws.  And  from  the 
time  that  he  was  first  beyond  the  seas,  he  could 
not  be  without  hearing  very  much  spoken  against 
the  protestant  religion,  and  more  for  extolling  and 
magnifying  the  religion  of  the  church  of  luime; 
nfflther  of  which  discourses  made  any  impression 
upon  him.  After  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  his 
escape  from  thence  into  France,  the  queen  his 
mother  (who  had  very  punctually  complied  with 
the  king  her  husband's  injunctions,  in  not  sufier- 
ing  any  hody  to  endeavour  to  pervert  the  prince 
her  son  in  his  religion,  and  when  he  came  after- 
wards into  France  after  he  was  king,  her  majesty 
continued  the  same  reservation)  used  much  more 
sharpness  in  her  discourse  agmnst  the  protestants, 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  liberty 
that  his  majesty  formerly  had  in  the  Louvre,  to 
have  a  place  eet  aai^  for  the  exercise  of  his  reli- 


gion, was  taken  away :  and  continual  discourses 
were  made  by  the  queen  in  his  presence,  "  that  be 
"  had  now  no  hope  ever  to  be  restored  to  his  do- 
"  minions,  but  by  tiie  hdp  of  the  cathdics;  and 
"  therefore  that  he  must  midy  himself  to  than  in 
"  Buch  a  way,  as  might  induce  them  to  helpbim." 

About  time  tnere  was  a  short  collection  and 
abridgment  nude  of  aU  tbe  penal  laws,  which  had 
been  made  and  which  were  still  in  force  in  Eng- 
land against  the  Roman  catbohcs ;  "  that  all  priests 
"  for  saying  mass  were  to  be  put  to  death the 
great  penalues  which  they  were  to  undei^,  who 
entertuned  or  harboured  a  priest  in  their  house, 
or  were  present  at  mass,  and  the  like ;  with  all 
other  envious  clauses,  which  were  in  any  acts  of 
parliament,  that  had  been  enacted  upon  several 
treasons  and  conspiracies  of  the  Roman  catholics, 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James. 
And  this  collection  they  caused  to  be  translated 
into  French  and  into  Latin,  and  scattered  it  abroad 
in  all  jdaces,  after  they  had  caused  comes  <rf  it  to 
be  presented  to  the  queoi  motiier  of  France*  and 
to  the  cardial:  so  that  tike  king  came  into  no 
place  where  those  papers  were  not  shewed  to  him, 
and  where  ht  was  not  seriously  asked,  "  whether 
"  it  was  a  true  collection  of  the  laws  of  England," 
and  "  whether  it  was  possible  that  any  Christen 
"  kingdom  could  exercise  so  much  tyranny  gainst 
"  the  Catholic  religion."  The  king,  who  had 
never  heard  of  these  particulars,  did  really  believe 
that  the  paper  was  forged,  and  answered,  "he  did 
"  not  believe  that  tiiere  were  auch  laws:"  and 
when  he  came  to  his  lodgings,  he  gave  the  chan- 
cellor the  paper,  and  bade  him  read  it,  and  tell 
fain,  "  whether  such  laws  were  in  force  in  Eng- 
"  land."  He  had  heard  before  of  the  scattering 
of  those  papers,  and  knew  well  who  had  made  the 
collection;  who  had  hem  a  lawyer, and  was  a  pro- 
testant, but  had  too  good  an  opinkm  of  the  Bo- 
man  catfaoKca,  and  denied  too  much  to  be  grateAd 
to  tSiem. 

The  chancellor  found  an  opportunity  the  next 
day  to  enlarge  upcm  the  paper  to  his  majesty,  and 
informed  lum  of  "  the  seasons  in  which,  and  the 
"  occasions  and  provocations  upon  which,  thoie 
"  laws  had  been  made ;  of  the  frequent  treasons 
"  and  conspiracies  which  had  been  entered  into 
*'  by  some  Roman  catholics,  always  with  the  pri- 
"  vity  and  approbation  of  tiiar  priests  and  con- 
"  feasors,  agunst  (the  person  and  life  of  queen 
"  EUzabeth ;  and  after  her  death,  of  the  infamous 
"  and  detestable  gunpowder  treason  to  have  de- 
"  stroyed  king  James  and  his  posterity,  mth 
"  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom :  bo  that 
*'  in  those  times,  tbe  pope  having  excommunicated 
"  the  whole  kii^^dom,  and  absolved  tiie  subjects 
"  from  all  thor  oaths  of  fidehty,  there  seemed  no 
"  expedient  to  preserve  the  crown,  but  the  unng 
"  these  sevenths  against  those  who  were  pro- 
"  fessed  enemies  to  it.  But  that  since  those  times, 
"  that  the  Roman  catbohcs  had  lived  quietiy,  that 
**  rigour  had  not  been  used :  and  that  the  king 
"  his  Other's  clemency  towards  those  of  that  pro- 
"  fession  (which  clemency  extended  no  further  than 
"  the  dispensing  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
"  laws)  was  the  ground  of  the  scandal  of  his  be- 
"  ing  popishly  a&cted,  that  contributed  as  much 
"  to  his  ruin,  as  any  puticular  malice  in  the  worst 
"  of  his  enemies." 

The  king  hearkened  attentively  to  all  that  was 
said,  and  then  answered,  "  that  he  could  not  doubt 
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"  bat  tbera  wsi  wontB  vwy  cxtrsofduuiy  reason 
"  {(V  the  making  anch  stnnge  lam :  but  iHiat* 
**  ever  tha  reaaon  dun  was,  iSat  it  was  at  present 
**  and  for  many  years  past  very  endent,  that  there 
**  was  DO  Boch  nulignitr  in  tOB  KtHuan  caflioHcs, 
"  that  should  continue  tnat  heaiy  yoke  npon  tiieir 
*'  nedts.   Hut  he  knew  well  enough,  that  if  he 

were  in  England,  he  had  not  in  himself  the 
"  power  to  repeal  any  act  of  parliament,  without 
"  the  consent  of  parliament :  but  that  he  knew 
"  no  reason  why  he  might  not  profess,  that  he 

did  not  like  those  laws  which  caused  men  to  be 
"  put  to  death  for  their  religion ;  and  that  he 
"  would  do  his  best,  if  erer  God  restored  him  to 
*'  his  kingdom,  that  those  bloody  laws  might  be 
"  repealed.  And  that  if  there  were  no  other  rea- 
**  son  of  state  than  he  could  yet  comprehend, 

wainst  the  taking  away  the  other  penalties,  he 
*•  shonld  be  glad  that  aU  those  distinctions  be- 
**  twera  his  subjects  might  be  removed;  and  that 

whilst  they  wwe  all  equally  good  subjects,  they 
*'  might  eqiully  enjmr  his  protection.**  And  hu 
majes^  did  frequimtly,  when  he  was  in  the  courts 
ci  catholic  princes,  and  when  he  was  sure  to  hear 
the  sharpness  of  the  laws  in  England  invraghed 
agunst,  enlai^  upon  the  same  duoonree :  and  it 
had  been  a  very  unseasonable  presumption  in  any 
man,  who  would  hare  endeavoured  to  have  dia- 
Buaded  him  from  entertaining  that  candour  in  his 
heart. 

With  Hob  gracious  disposition  his  majeetv  re- 
tumed  into  England;  and  recaved  hie  catholic 
aubjecto  with  the  same  grace  and  franlcnesB,  that  he 
did  his  other :  and  they  took  all  opportunities  to 
extol  thor  own  suffisrings,  which  th^  would  have 
understood  to  have  been  for  him.  ^id  some  ye^ 
noble  persons  there  wer^  who  had  wani.  bu 
&tber  veiT  worthily  in  the  war,  and  suffered  as 
laifiety  annwards  far  havmg  done  so:  but  the 
munfaw  of  those  was  not  great,  but  mtich  greater 
than  of  those  who  shewed  anv  a&ction  to  mm  or 
£ar  him»  dnriiw  the  time  nis  absence,  and  the 
gOvenuDent  of  the  usurper.  Yet  some  few  there 
were,  even  of  those  who  had  suffered  toost  for  his 
fathv,  who  did  send  him  supply  when  he  was 
abroad,  though  they  were  hardly  able  to  provide 
necessaries  for  themselves :  and  m  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  he  reouved  extraordinarv  benefi^  by 
the  fidelity  of  many  poor  people  of  that  rdigion ; 
which  his  majesty  was  never  reserved  in  the  re- 
membrance of.  And  this  gracious  disposition  in 
him  did  not  then  appear  ingrateful  to  any.  And 
then,  upon  an  address  made  to  the  house  of  peers 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  cadiolics,  §ar  some  re- 
laxation  of  those  laws  i^iich  were  still  in  force 
against  them,  the  house  of  peers  appointed  that 
committee  wlueh  is  mentioned  before,  to  examine 
and  report  all  those  penal  statutes,  which  reached 
to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  Roman  catholic, 
priest,  or  Iqrman,  for  his  religion ;  there  not  ap- 
petim^  one  lord  in  the  house,  who  seemed  to  be 
unwilhng  that  those  laws  should  be  repealed. 
And  after  that  committee  was  appointed,  the  Ro- 
man catholic  lords  and  their  friends  for  some  days 
di%eQtly  attended  it,  and  made  their  observations 
upon  several  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  they  de- 
sired ease.  But  on  a  sudden  this  committee  was 
discontinued,  and  never  after  revived ;  the  Roman 
catholics  never  afterwards  being  solidtons  for  it. 

The  argument  was  now  to  be  debated  amongst 
themselves,  that  they  might  agree  what  would 


please  them :  and  thm  there  quickly  ^ipeued  thtt 
discMd  and  animod^  between  them,  that  aewtx 
was  nor  ever  will  be  eaEtingaislied;  and  of  wUeh 
the  state  m^jlit  make  modi  other  use  dian  it  hath 
done.  The  lords  and  men  of  estates  were  not  satis- 
fied, in  that  they  observed  the  Kood  nature  of  the 
house  did  not  appear  to  extend  further,  than  the 
abdiahing  those  laws  i^ch  concerned  the  Evea 
of  the  priests,  >iidiich  did  not  much  aff^  them ; 
for  besides  that  those  spectacles  were  no  longa 
grateful  to  the  people,  they  were  confident  uat 
tlwy  should  not  be  without  men  to  discbarge 
those  functions;  and  the  number  of  anch  was  more 

Sievons  to  th«n  than  the  scarci^.  That  wfaidk 
ey  deored  was,  the  removal  of  those  laws,  which 
bang  let  loose  would  deprive  them  of  so  much  of 
their  estates,  that  Uie  remainder  would  not  pre- 
serve than  from  poverty.  This  indulgence  would 
indeed  be  fnitenil  to  them ;  for  ^  oAer  they 
cared  not.  Norweretheecclesbstiesatallpleaaea 
wUh  what  was  proposed  for  their  advantace,  but 
looked  upon  themadves  as  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  martyrdom  by  this  remission,  and  that  they 
might  undergo  restraints,  which  would  be  more 
grievous  than  death  itaelf :  and  they  were  very 
wprehensive,  that  thwe  would  remain  smne  order 
M  them  excluded,  as  there  was  even  a  most  uni- 
versal prejudice  against  the  Jesuits ;  or  that  there 
would  be  some  UmitiUton  of  their  numbers,  which 
tiiey  well  knew  the  catholics  in  general  would  be 
very  glad  of,  though  they  coiud  not  appear  to 
desire  [it]. 

There  was  a  committee  chosen  amongst  them 
of  the  superiors  of  all  orders,  and  of  the  secular 
,  trot  sat  at  Arundel  house,  and  consulted 
Br  wiUi  some  of  the  jprindpal  lords  and 

 <tf  the  prime  quali^  of  that  religion,  what 

they  ahould  say  or  do  in  such  and  such  cases 
which  probably  might  foil  out  They  all  con- 
cluded, at  least  uipr^ended,  that  tusy  should 
never  be  dispensed  with  in  respect  of  the  oaths, 
which  were  enjwned  to  be  taken  by  all  men,  with- 
out their  submitting  to  take  some  other  oath,  thst 
might  be  an  equal  security  of  and  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  oif 
the  kingdom.  And  tlwre  had  been  lately  scattered 
djroad  some  printed  papers,  written  by  some  re- 
gular and  secular  clergy,  with  sober  propositions 
to  that  purpose,  and  even  the  form  of  an  oath 
and  subscription  to  be  taken  or  made  by  sll  catho- 
hcs ;  in  which  there  was  an  abscdute  rentinciation 
or  declaration  against  the  tempcnl  authori^  of  the 
pope,  which,  in  all  common  discoursea  amongst 
the  protestants,  dl  Roman  cadiolice  made  no 
scn^  to  renounce  and  disclaim :  bitt  it  oomli^ 
nowto  betiie  subject  matter  of  the  debate  in  this 
committee,  the  Jesuits  declared  with  much  warmth, 
"  that  th^  ought  not,  nor  could  they  with  a  good 
"  conscience  as  catholics,  dmive  the  pope  of  his 
"  temporal  authority,  wUch  ne  hath  in  all  kin?- 
"  dome  granted  to  him  by  God  himself,"  with 
very  much  to  that  purpose ;  with  which  most  oi 
the  temporal  lords,  ana  vety  many  of  the  seculars 
and  regulars,  were  so  much  scandalized,  that  the 
committee  being  broken  up  for  that  time,  they 
never  attended  it  agiun;  the  wiser  and  the  more 
conscientious  men  discerning,  that  there  was  a 
spirit  in  the  rest  that  was  raiMd  and  governed  by 
a  passion,  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend 
the  ground.  And  the  troth  u,  the  Jesuits,  and 
tiiey  who  adhered  to  dwm,  had  entertained  great 
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hemes  from  the  kind's  too  much  grace  to  them, 
ana  from  the  great  luMrty  they  enjoyed ;  and  pro- 
mieed  themselTea  and  tKeir  friends  another  kind 
of  indulgence,  than  they  saw  was  intended  to  them 
by  the  house  of  peers.  And  this  was  the  reason 
that  that  committee  was  no  more  looked  afiteTi  iM>r 
any  public  address  was  any  further  proaecuted. 

And  from  this  time  there  every  dsy  i^tpeared  ao 
mnch  mtotence  and  indiscretion  amongst  the  im- 
prudent catholics,  that  they  brought  so  many 
acanidals  upon  his  mi^eaty,  and  kindled  so  nnien 
jealottsy  in  the  parliament,  that  there  fprw  a  ge- 
neral aversion  towards  them.  And  the  lung's  party 
remembered,  with  what  wariness  and  <usr^^d 
the  Roman  catholics  had  hved  towards  them  in 
the  whole  time  of  the  usurpation ;  and  how  little 
sorrow  they  made  show  of  upon  the  horrid  murder 
of  the  king,  (which  was  then  exceedingly  taken 
notice  of :)  and  they  who  had  been  abroad  with 
the  king  remembered,  that  his  majesty  had  re- 
ceived ^s  regard  and  respect  from  his  catholic 
subjects,  wherever  be  found  them  abroad,  than 
from  any  other  ftneign  cathdics;  who  alwaya  re- 
ciived  him  with  all  imafpnabie  duty,  iriiUst  his 
own  lodced  as  if  th^  had  no  dqwndance  upon 
him.  And  so  we  return  to  the  parUament  after 
its  adjournment. 

The  pnrliament,  that  had  been  adjourned  upon 
the  thirtieth  of  July,  met  again  upon  the  twentieth 
of  November,  with  Uie  same  seal  and  afiecticm  to 
advance  the  king's  sernce.  And  the  king  him- 
self came  to  them  upon  the  same  daj  they  met, 
and  told  them,  "  that  he  knew  that  visit  was  not 
"  of  course ;  yet  if  there  were  no  more  in  it,  it 

would  not  be  strange,  that  be  came  to  see  what 
**  he  and  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see,  the  lords 
"  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  of 
"  England,  met  together  to  consult  for  the  peace 

and  saf^y  of  the  church  and  state,  by  which 
"  parliaments  were  restored  to  their  primitive 
"  lustre  and  integrity :"  his  m^es^  said,  "  he  did 
"  heartily  eongnSulBte  mth  them  for  that  dav." 
But  he  t(dd  them  withal,  "  that  he  came  thither 
"  upon  another  occasion;  which  was  to  aaysome- 
"  wnat  to  them  on  his  own  behalf,  to  ask  some- 
'*  what  of  them  for  himself,  which  was  more  than 
"he  had  done  of  them,  or  of  those  who  met 
"  before  them,  since  his  coming  into  England. 
"  Nor  did  he  think,  that  what  be  had  to  sav  to 
"  them  did  alone,  or  did  most  concern  himself :  if 
"  the  uneasy  condition  he  was  in,  if  the  straits  and 
**  necessities  he  was  to  struggle  with,  did  not  mani- 
'*  festiy  relate  to  the  pubUc  peace  and  safety,  more 
"  than  to  his  own  particular,  otherwise  than  as  he 
*'  was  concerned  in  the  pubUc,  he  would  not  give 
"  them  that  trouble  that  day ;  he  could  bear  his 
"  neeesaitieB  which  merely  related  to  himself,  with 
"  patience  enough." 

Me  toldtiiem,  '*  that  he  did  not  importune  them 
"  to  make  more  haste  m  the  settling  tlu  constant 
'*  revenue  of  the  crown,  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
"  method  they  had  proposed  to  themselves,  nor 
"  to  consider  the  insupportable  weight  that  lay 
"  upon  it,  the  obligations  it  lay  under  to  provide 
**  for  the  interest,  honour,  and  security  of  the  na- 
"  tion,  in  another  proportion  than  in  any  former 
"  times  it  had  been  ooliged  to :  his  majestv  wdl 
"  knew,  that  they  had  very  affectionately  ana  wor- 

thily  taken  all  that  into  their  thoughts,  and 
"  would  proceed  in  it  with  expedition :  but  that 
'*  he  came  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  crying 


"  debts  which  ^d  every  day  call  upon  him,  of 
"  some  necessary  provisions,  which  were  to  be 
"  made  without  delay  for  the  very  safety  of  the 
"  kingdom,  of  the  great  sum  of  money  that  should 
"  be  ready  to  dischaive  the  several  fle^  when 
"  they  came  htnne,  and  for  the  necessary  prepara- 
"  tions  that  were  to  be  made  for  the  eettiiw  out 
"  new  fleets  to  sea  agunet  the  ncGCt  spring.  Tbea» 
"  were  the  pressing  occasions  which  he  was  forced 
*'  to  rec(«miend  to  them  with  all  posnble  earn- 
"  eetness,  and  he  did  conjure  them  to  provide  for 
'*  as  speedi^  as  was  possible,  and  in  such  a  man- 
"  ner.  as  might  give  them  security  at  home,  and 
"  some  reputation  abroad."  His  majestv  said, 
"  that  he  made  this  discourse  to  them  with  some 
"  confidence,  because  he  was  very  wilhng  and  de- 
"  sirous  that  they  should  thoroughly  examine, 
"  whether  those  necessities  which  he  mentioned 
"  were  real  or  imaginary,  or  whether  they  were 
"  fallen  upon  him  by  his  own  fault,  his  own  ill 
"  managery,  or  excesses,  and  provide  for  them 
"  aecoroinglv.  He  was  very  willing  that  they 
"  should  make  a  fall  inspection  into  nis  revenue, 
"  as  well  the  disbursements  as  recdpts;  and  if 
"  they  should  find  that  it  had  been  ill  managed 
any  cormptiona  in  the  officers  he  tiroated,  or 
"  by  his  own  unthriftineaa,  he  should  take  die 
"  advice  and  information  they  shonld  give  him 
"  very  kindly." 

He  ttdd  them,  "  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  the 
"  general  temper  and  affections  of  the  nation  were 
"  not  so  wdl  composed,  as  he  hoped  they  would 
"  have  been,  after  so  signal  blessings  from  God 
"  Almighty  upon  them  all,  and  after  so  great  in- 
"  dul^nce  and  condescensions  from  him  towards 
"  all  mterests.  But  that  there  were  many  wicked 
"  instruments  still  as  active  as  ever,  who  laboured 
"  night  and  day  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and 
"  to  make  all  people  jealous  of  each  other :  it 
"  would  be  worthy  care  and  vi^lance  to 
"  provide  proper  remedies  for  the  disesses  of  that 
"  kind;  and  if  they  should  find  new  diseases, 

they  must  study  new  ranedies.  Far  those ^ffi- 
"  culties  which  concerned  matters  in  religion," 
his  majesty  confessed  to  them,  "  that  they  were 
"  too  hard  for  him;  and  therefore  he  did  recom- 
"  mend  them  to  their  care  and  discretion,  nduch 
"  could  best  provide  for  them." 

The  two  houses  were  abundantiy  pleased  with 
all  that  his  majesty  had  s^d  to  them,  and  imme- 
diately betook  them  to  the  consideration  of  those 
particulars,  which  he  had  principally  recommended 
to  them.  And  though  for  the  present  they  looked 
upon  that  clause  of  his  majes^s  speech,  wherein 
he  referred  to  them  to  make  an  inspection  into  his 
revenue  and  his  expenses,  but  as  a  eenerous  and 
princely  condescension,  which  wonld  not  become 
them  to  make  use  of,  (nor  indeed  had  they  at  that 
time  the  least  prqucUce  to  nr  jealousy  <tf  any,  who 
were  of  the  nearest  trust  about  his  majesty ;)  yet 
four  yeaxs  after,  when  the  expenses  had  grown  to 
be  much  greater,  and  it  may  be  all  disbursements 
not  BO  warrantaUe,  and  when  the  factions  in  court 
and  parliament  were  at  a  great  height,  and  men 
made  use  of  public  pretences  to  satisfy  their  pri- 
vate animosities  and  mahce,  they  made  use  of  tnat 
frank  offer  of  his  majesty,  to  entitle  themselves  to 
make  inquisition  into  public  and  private  receipts 
and  disbursements,  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner never  practised  before. 

Let  no  man  wonder,  that  within  so  little  time 
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as  a  year  and  a  half,  or  very  little  more,  after  the 
king  8  return,  that  ia,  from  May  to  November  in 
the  next  year,  and  after  ao  great  sums  of  money 
raised  by  acts  of  parliament  upon  the  people,  his 
majeety'B  debts  could  be  lo  ciying  ana  importu- 
nate, ae  to  disturb  hiin  to  that  d^ree  aa  ne  ex- 
pessed.  It  waa  never  enough  imdnratoodi  that 
in  all  that  time  he  never  received  from  the  pariia- 
ment  more  than  the  seventy  thousand  pounds  to- 
wards hia  coronation ;  nor  were  the  debts  which 
were  now  so  grievous  to  him  contracted  by  him- 
self, (though  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  he 
had  contracted  debts  himaelf  in  that  time :)  all  the 
money  that  had  been  given  and  raiaed  had  been 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  had  done  neither.  Farliamenta  do  seldom 
make  their  computations  right,  hut  reckon  what 
the?  give  to  be  much  more  than  is  ever  received, 
ana  what  they  are  to  pay  to  be  aa  much  less  than 
in  truth  they  owe ;  bo  that  when  all  the  money 
that  was  collected  was  pud,  there  renudned  etifl 
very  much  due  to  the  soldiersj  and  much  more  to 
the  seamen :  and  the  clamour  from  both  reached 
the  king's  ears,  as  if  tiiey  had  been  levied  by  his 
warrant  and  fat  his  service.  And  hia  majesty  un- 
derstood too  wdl,  1^  the  en)erience  of  the  ill 
husbandly  of  the  last  year,  when  both  the  army 
and  the  snips  were  so  long  continued  in  pay,  for 
want  of  money  to  disband  and  pay  them  off,  what 
the  trouble  and  charge  would  be,  if  the  several 
fleets  should  return  before  money  was  provided  to 
discharge  the  seamen ;  and  for  that  the  clamour 
would  he  only  upon  hjm. 

But  there  was  an  expense  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  from  the  time  of  his  return,  and  by  which 
he  iiad  conti*acted  a  great  debt,  of  which  very  few 
men  could  take  notice ;  nor  coidd  the  king  think 
fit  to  discover  it,  till  he  had  first  provided  againat 
the  mischief  which  might  have  attended  the  dia- 
covery.  It  will  hardly  Be  believed,  that  in  so  war- 
like an  age,  and  when  the  armies  and  fleets  of  Eng- 
land had  made  more  acaat  in  the  world  for  twenty 
years,  had  fought  more  battles  at  land  and  eea, 
than  all  the  world  had  done  besides,  or  any  one 
people  had  done  in  any  age  beftve;  and  when  at 
nis  majesty's  return  there  remained  a  hundred 
ships  at  sea,  and  an  army  of  near  threescore  thou- 
sand men  at  land ;  there  should  not  be  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  in  all  the  stores  belonfi^ng  to  the 
crown,  fire-arras  enough,  nor  indeed  of  any  other 
kind,  to  arm  three  thousand  men  j  nor  powder 
and  naval  provisions  enough  to  set  out  five  ships 
of  war. 

Prom  the  death  of  Cromwell,  no  care  had  been 
taken  for  supplies  of  any  of  the  stores.  And  the 
changes  which  ensued  in  the  government,  and 
putting  out  and  in  new  officers ;  the  expeditions 
of  Lambert  against  or  George  Booth,  and  after- 
wards into  the  north ;  and  other  preparations  for 
those  factions  and  parties  which  succeeded  each 
other;  and  the  continual  opportunities  which  the 
officers  had  foronbezzlement;  and  lastly,  the  set- 
ting out  that  a&t  which  was  sent  to  attend  upon 
the  king  for  his  return ;  had  so  totally  drained 
the  stores  of  all  kinds,  that  the  magazines  were 
no  better  replenished  tium  is  mentioned  before : 
which  as  soon  as  hia  majesty  knew,  as  he  could 
not  be  long  ignorant  of  it,  the  first  care  he  took 
was  to  conceal  it,  that  it  might  not  he  known 
abroad  or  at  home,  in  how  ill  a  posture  he  was  to 
defend  himself  against  an  enemy.   And  then  he 
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committed  the  care  of  that  province  to  a  noble 
person,  whom  he  knew  he  could  not  trust  too 
much,  and  made  sir  William  Compton  master  of 
the  ordnance,  and  made  all  the  shifts  he  could  de- 
vise for  monies,  that  the  work  might  be  begun. 
And  hereby  insenuUy  he  had  contracted  a  great 
debt  r  uid  these  were  part  of  tiie  crying  debts,  and 
the  necessary  proviuons  which  wen  to  be  miule 
vdthout  delay  tar  the  very  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  told  the  parliament.  And  in  this  be  had 
laboured  ao  effectually,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
first  Dutch  war  was  entered  into,  all  the  stores 
were  more  completely  supplied  and  provided  for, 
and  the  ships  and  all  naval  provisions  in  greater 
strength  and  plenty,  than  they  had  ever  been  in 
the  reign  of  any  former  king,  or  in  the  time  of  the 
usurper  himseu. 

|_^That  part  of  the  king's  speech,  of  the  distempers 
m  the  nation  by  the  mfTerences  in  religion,  which 
he  confessed  were  too  hard  for  him,  and  recom- 
mended the  composing  them  to  their  care  and  de- 
liberation, 'pves  me  a  seasonable  opportunity  to 
enter  upon  the  relation,  how  that  amir  atood  at 
that  time,  and  how  far  the  ^straetkms  of  those 
several  factions  were  from  being  reconoled,  though 
episcopacy  seemed  to  be  fiiUy  restored,  and  the 
bishops  to  thnr  votes  in  parliament ;  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  most  sovereign  remedy, 
to  cure,  reform,  or  extinguish  all  those  maladies. 
The  bishops  had  spent  the  vacation  in  making 
such  alterations  in  uie  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  they  thought  would  make  it  more  grateful  to 
the  dissenting  brethren,  for  so  the  schismatical 
party  called  tnemaelves ;  and  such  additions,  as 
m  their  judgments  the  temper  of  the  present  time 
and  the  past  miscarriages  required.  It  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  presented  to  the  convocation,  which 
is  the  national  synod'  of  the  church ;  and  that  did 
not  ait  during  the  recess  of  the  mrliament,  and  so 
came  not  together  till  the  end  of  November :  where 
the  conuderation  of  it  took  up  much  tune }  all 
men  ofl^ng  such  alterataons  and  adctititms,  u 
were  siutable  to  thm  own  fancies,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  they  had  made  in  the  time  of 
confusion. 

The  bishops  were  not  all  of  one  mind.  Some 
of  thnn,  who  had  greatest  experience,  and  were  in 
truth  wise  men,  thought  it  best  "to  restore  and  con- 
"  firm  the  old  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  without 
"  any  iterations  and  additions  ;  and  tliat  it  would 
**  be  the  beat  vindication  the  Liturgy  and  govem- 
"  ment  of  the  church  could  receive,  that  after  bo 
"  many  scandals  and  reproaches  cast  upon  both, 
"  and  after  a  bloody  rebellion  and  wars  of  twenty 
"  years,  raised,  aa  was  pretended,  principally 
"  against  both,  and  which  nad  prevailed  and  tn- 
"  umphed  in  the  total  snppresaon  and  destruction 
"  of  both,  they  should  now  be  restored  to  be  in 
"  all  respects  the  same  thev  had  been  before. 
"  Whereas  any  alterations  and  additions  (besides 
**  the  advantage  it  might  give  to  the  common  ad- 
"  versary,  the  papist,  who  would  be  apt  to  say  that 
"  we  had  reformed  and  changed  our  religion  again) 
"  would  raise  new  scruples  in  the  factious  ana 
"  schismatical  party,  that  was  ashamed  of  all  the 
"  old  arguments,  which  had  so  often  been  an- 
*'  swered,  and  Rtood  at  present  exploded  in  the 
"  judgment  of  all  sober  men  ;  but  would  recover 
"  new  spirits  to  make  new  objections,  and  com- 
"  plain  that  the  alterations  and  additions  are 
"  more  grievous  and  burdensome  to  the  liberty  of 
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**  their  consctence,  than  those  of  which  thejr  had 
**  formerly  complained." 

Others,  equally  ^ve,  of  great  learning  and  un- 
Uemiahed  reputation,  preseed  earnestly  both  for 
the  alterstioni  and  addititms ;  said,  "  that  it  was 
**  a  common  reproach  upon  the  government  of 
"  the  chnrch,  tiiat  it  vould  not  depart  from  the 
"  least  nnneceBsarjr  expression  or  word,  nor  ex- 

plain  the  moat  inil^iificant  ceremony;  which 
"  would  quiet  or  remove  the  doubts  and  jealouues 
"  of  many  conscientious  men,  that  they  did  in 
"  truth  signify  somewhat  that  was  not  intended  : 
"  and  therefore,  since  some  powerful  men  of 
"  that  troublesome  party  had  made  it  their  ear- 
"  nest  request,  that  some  snob  alterations  and  ad- 
**  ditions  might  [be  made],  and  professed  that  it 
*'  woold  give  great  satisfaction  to  many  very  good 
"  men ;  it  would  be  ^reat  ^ity,  now  there  was  a 
"  fit  opportunity  for  it,  which  had  not  been  in 
"  former  times  of  clamour,  not  to  gratify  them  in 
"those  small  particuhirs,  which  did  not  make 

any  important  difference  fitnn  what  was  hefina." 
It  may  be  there  were  some,  who  believed  that  the 
victory  and  triumph  of  the  church  woidd  be  with 
the  more  lustre,  if  somewhat  were  inserted,  Aat 
might  be  understood  to  reflect  upon  the  mde  and 
rebellious  behaviour  of  the  late  times,  wbach  had 
been  regulated  and  conducted  by  that  cisivy :  and 
so  both  additions  and  alterations  were  made. 

But  the  truth  is,  what  show  of  reason  soever 
and  appearance  of  charity  the  latter  opinion  seemed 
to  carry  with  it,  the  former  advice  was  the  more 
prudent,  and  would  have  prevented  many  incon- 
veniences which  ensued.  Whatever  had  been 
pretended  or  desired,  the  alterations  which  were 
made  to  please  them  did  not  reduce  one  of  them 
to  the  obedience  of  the  church ;  and  the  additions 
raised  the  clamour  higher  tlum  it  had  been.  And 
when  it  was  evident  Aat  they  should  not  be  left 
longer  without  a  Idtnr^,  they  cried  aloud  Ua  the 
same  they  had  before,  though  they  had  invMghed 
against  it  for  near  a  hundred  years  together. 

It  is  an  unhappy  poUcv.  and  always  unhappily 
appUed,  to  imagme  that  tnat  classis  of  men  can  be 
recovered  and  reconciled  by  partial  concessions,  or 
granting  less  than  they  demand.  And  if  all  were 
granted,  they  would  We  more  to  ask,  somewhat 
as  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  granted, 
that  shall  preserve  their  power,  and  shake  the 
whole  frame  of  the  government.  Their  faction  is 
their  religion :  nor  are  thofie  combinations  ever 
entered  into  upon  real  and  substantial  motives  of 
consdence,  hfiw  nroneous  soever,  but  consist  of 
many  glntinoiis  matwials,  of  will,  and  humour, 
and  nwfy,  and  knavery,  and  ambition,  and  malice, 
which  makes  men  cling  inseparably  tf^;ether,  till 
they  have  satiefactiop  in  all  ttieir  {veteneee,  or  till 
they  are  absolutely  broken  and  subdued,  which 
may  always  be  mwe  easily  done  than  tiie  other. 
And  if  some  few,  bow  signal  soever,  (which  often 
deceives  us,)  are  separated  and  divided  from  the 
herd  upon  reasonable  overtures,  and  secret  re- 
wards wUch  make  the  overtures  look  the  more 
reasonable;  they  are  but  so  many  single  men,  and 
have  no  more  credit  and  authority  (whatever  they 
have  had)  with  thar  companions,  than  if  they  had 
never  known  them,  rather  less  j  being  less  mad 
than  they  were  makes  them  thought  to  be  less  fit 
to  be  believed.  And  they,  whom  you  think  you 
have  recovered,  carry  always  a  chagrin  about 
them,  which  makes  them  £^od  for  m^hbg,  but 


for  instances  to  divert  you  from  any  more  of  th^ 
kind  of  traffick.  * 

And  it  is  very  strange,  that  the  clergy  did  not 
at  this  time  remember  what  had  so  latuy  befallen 
the  poor  dinrch  of  Scotland,  upon  the  transnua- 
sion  of  thdr  Liturgy,  which  had  been  composed 
mth  this  very  prospect  that  now  dazzled  thor 
eyes.  "  To  receive  a  Liturgy  from  England  was 
"  below  the  dignity  of  that  nation,  which  were 
"  governed  by  their  own  laws,  fwithout]  de- 
"  pendaw»  upon  any  other.  Besides  there  were 
'*  many  errors  in  that  Lituroy  that  thev  could 
"  never  submit  to,  and  some  defects  which  ought 
"  to  be  supplied ;  and  if  such  a  one  should  be 
"  compiled,  m  which  all  those  exceptions,  which 
"  were  weU  enough  known,  might  be  provided 
"  for,  they  would  gladly  receive  it."  All  this  was 
carefully  performra;  and  what  reception  it  bad 
afterwards  is  too  well  known,  and  will  ever  be  re- 
membered by  the  scars  which  still  remain  from 
those  wounds.  And  then  the  great  objection  that 
wai  most  impudentiy  urged  was,  "that  it  Affined 
"  from  flie  litui^  of  the  chnrdi  of  England, 
"  which  t^ey  were  ready  to  have  reeuved,  and 
**  would  have  declared  to  the  woild,  that  the  two 
**  nations  had  but  one  religion ;  whereas  the  book 
"  sent  to  them  would  have  manifested  the  con- 
"  trary,  and  was  the  product  of  a  few  particular 
"  men,  to  whose  spirit  and  humour  they  would 
"  not  sacrifice  their  native  liberty  of  conscience." 

They  of  the  same  fraternity  in  England  at  this 
present  governed  themselves  oy  the  same  method, 
though,  God  be  thanked,  not  yet  with  the  same 
success.  And  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  very  men,  who  ltU)oured  so  much  for  the 
alterations  which  were  made,  and  professed  to  re- 
ceive so  much  satisfaction  in  them,  did  it  for  no 
other  end,  but  to  procure  mon  opportunity  to 
continue  uidenlarge  the  contentions;  and  to  gain 
excuse  and  credit  to  die  ill  danga  they  had  done, 
by  the  redress  and  reparatitm  that  was  given  them 
in  the  amendment  of  many  particnlars,  agunst 
which  they  bad  always  complained,  liiere  was 
not  one  of*^  them  who  liad  used  that  importnni^ 
and  made  that  wtrfiBBsiDn,  who  afterwards  was 
conformable  to  tne  govenmient  of  the  church,  or 
frequented  those  churches  whae  or  when  the 
Liturgy  was  used. 

WhilBt  the  clergy  was  busy  and  solicitous  to 
prepare  this  remedy  for  the  present  distempers, 
the  people  of  all  the  several  factions  in  religion 
assumed  more  license  than  ever  they  had  done. 
The  presbyterians  in  all  ihexr  pulpits  inveighed 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  they 
expected,  and  took  the  same  liberty  to  invrigh 
against  the  government  the  church,  as  they  had 
b«en  accustomed  to  before  the  return  of  the  king; 
with  reflections  upon  the  persons  (tf  the  bishc^, 
as  if  they  assumed  a  jurisdiction  that  was  yet  at 
least  suspended.  And  the  other  factions  in  reli- 
gion, as  if  by  concert,  took  the  same  liberty  in 
their  several  congregations.  The  anabaptists  and 
the  quakers  made  more  noise  than  ever,  and  as- 
sembled together  in  greater  numbers,  and  talked 
what  reformations  they  expected  in  all  particulars. 
These  insolences  offended  the  parliament  very 
much :  and  the  house  of  commons  expressed  much 
impatience,  that  the  Lituigy  was  so  long  in  prepa- 
ration, that  the  act  of  uniformity  mi^ht  without 
delay  be  passed  and  published ;  not  without  some 
inunuations  and  reflections,  that  his  majesty's 
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candour,  and  admission  of  all  persons  to  resort 
to  his  presence,  and  bis  condescension  to  confer 
with  them,  bad  rmsed  their  spirits  to  an  insolence 
insupportable;  and  that  nothing  could  reduce 
them  to  the  temper  of  good  subjects,  but  the 
highest  severity. 

It  is  very  true,  from  the  time  of  lus  mqesty's 
conang  into  England,  he  had  not  been  rcBerved  in 
the  admisnon  in  those  who  had  been  his  ^atest 
enemies,  to  his  presence.  The  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters he  received  with  grace;  and  did  believe 
that  he  should  work  upon  them  by  persuasions, 
having  been  well  acquamted  with  Uieir  common 
arguments  by  the  conversation  he  had  had  in 
Scotland,  and  was  very  able  to  confute  them. 
The  independents  had  as  free  access,  both  that  he 
might  hinder  any  conjunction  between  the  other 
factions,  and  because  they  seemed  wholly  to  de- 
p^d  upon  his  majesty's  wdl  and  pleasure,  without 
resorting  to  the  parliament,  in  which  they  had  no 
confidence ;  and  nad  rather  that  episcopacy  should 
flourish  again,  than  that  the  presbytenana  should 
govern.    The  laag  had  always  admitted  the 

Suakera  for  bis  divertisemeiit  anid  mirth,  because 
e  thought,  that  of  all  the  factions  they  were  the 
most  innocent,  and  bad  least  <^  malke  in  thdr 
natures  against  his  person  and  his  government : 
and  it  was  now  too  late,  though  he  had  a  worse 
oiunion  of  them  all,  to  r^rain  them  from  coming 
to  him,  till  there  should  be  some  law  made  to 
punish  them ;  and  therefore  he  still  called  upon 
the  bishops,  to  cause  the  Liturgy  to  be  expedited 
in  the  convocation.  And  finding  that  those  dis- 
tempers had  that  influence  upon  the  house  oi 
commons,  that  the  displeasure  and  jealousy  which 
they  conceived  from  thence  did  retard  their  coun- 
sels, and  made  them  leas  solicitous  to  advance 
his  service  in  the  setthng  his  revenue,  they  having 
sat  near  three  months  uter  their  coming  together 
again  upon  ibar  adjotunment,  without  making  any 
fXMiBidaable  progress  in  it;  he  sent  for  the  sp^er 
and  the  house  of  commons  to  attend  him  at  White- 
hall, where  he  spake  unto  them,  though  very  gra- 
riooely,  in  a  style  that  seemed  to  have  more  of 
expostulation  and  reprehension  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to. 

He  sud,  "  he  spake  his  heart  to  them  when  he 
"  told  them,  that  he  did  believe,  that  from  the 
"  first  institution  of  parliaments  to  that  hour, 
"  there  had  never  been  a  house  of  commons  fuller 
*'  of  affection  and  duty  to  their  king,  than  they 
*•  were  to  him ;  never  any  that  was  more  desirous 
"  and  solicitous  to  gratify  their  king,  than  they 
were  to  oblige  him ;  never  a  house  of  comiiu}nB, 
"  in  which  thoewere  fewer  persons  without  a  full 
*'  measure  of  zeal  for  the  honour  and  wel&re  of 
"  the  king  and  country,  than  (here  are  in  this : 
"  in  a  wwd,"  he  said, "  he  knew  most  of  their  per- 
**  sons  and  names,  and  oonld  never  hope  to  find 
"  better  men  in  thdr  places.  Yet  after  all  this, 
'*  he  could  not  but  lament,  and  even  complun, 
"  that  he  and  they  and  the  kingdom  were  yet 
"  without  that  present  fruit  and  am^antage,  which 
"  they  might  reasonably  promise  themsdves  from 
"  such  a  harmony  of  affections,  and  unity  in  reso- 
"  lutions  to  advance  the  public  service,  and  to 
"  provide  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  king- 
"  dom  i  that  they  did  not  expedite  those  good 
"  counsels,  which  were  most  necessary  for  both. 
**  He  knew  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  for  many 
"  weeks  past,  even  since  their  last  adjournment. 


"  private  and  particular  business  had  almost  thrust 
*'  the  consideration  of  the  public  out  of  doors ;  and 
"  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  nearer  the 
"  settUng  his  revenue,  than  th^  had  been  at 
"  Christaus.  He  was  sure  he  had  communicated 
"  his  condition  to  them  without  reserve ;  what  he 
"  had  conoDg  in,  and  what  his  necessary  dis- 
"  borsements  were.  And,"  he  said,  **he  was  ex- 
"  ceedingly  deceived,  if  whatever  they  gave  him 
"  were  any  otherwise  given  to  him,  than  to  be 
"  issued  out  for  their  own  use  and  benefit;  and  if 
"  they  consid^ni  it  well,  they  would  find  that 
"  they  were  the  richer  by  what  they  gave,  since  it 
"  was  all  to  be  lud  out  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
"  rest  in  peace  and  security." 

He  said,  "  he  need  not  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
"  miserable  effects,  tlut  bad  attended  the  wants 
"  and  necessUiesof  the  crown ;  that  he  needed  not 
"  to  tell  them,  that  there  was  a  republican  pai^ 
"  still  in  the  kingdom,  which  had  the  coiuage  stiU 
*'  to  promise  thenuelveB  another  revolution :  and 
"  he  thought  he  had  as  little  need  to  tell  them, 
"  that  the  only  way,  with  God's  blessing,  to  dia- 
"  appinnt  tbeir  hopes,  and  indeed  to  reduce  them 
"  from  those  extravagant  hopes  and  deures,  was, 

to  let  them  see  thi^  they  nad  so  provided  for 
<*  the  crown,  that  it  had  wherewithal  to  support 
"  itself,  and  to  secure  his  people ;  which  he  was 
"  sure  was  sill  he  desired,  ana  desired  only  for 
**  their  preservation.  Therefore  he  conjured  tnem, 
"  by  all  the  professions  of  affection  which  they 
"  had  made  to  him,  by  all  the  kindness  which  he 
"  knew  they  had  for  him,  that  they  would,  afker 
"  all  th^r  deliberations,  betake  themselves  to  some 
"  spe»dy  resolutions,  and  settie  such  a  real  and 
"  substantial  revenue  upon  him,  'as  might  hold 
"  some  proportion  with  the  necessary  expenses  be 
"  was  at  for  the  peace  and  benefit  and  honour  of 
"  the  kingdom ;  that  they  who  loc^ced  for  troubles 
"  at  home  might  despair  of  thcac  wishes ;  and  that 

our  neighbours  abroad,  by  sedng  that  all  is  well 
"  at  home,  might  have  that  esteem  and  value  ot 
'*  his  na^&Ay,  as  might  secure  the  honour  and 
"  interest  of  the  nation,  and  make  the  happdi- 
"  ness  of  the  kingdom  and  of  that  city  once  more 
"  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world." 

He  told  them,  "  that  he  heard  that  they  were 
"  very  zealous  for  the  chturch,  and  very  sohcitous 
"  and  even  jealous  that  there  was  not  expedition 
*'  enough  used  in  that  affair :  he  thanked  them 
"  for  it,  since  be  presumed  it  proceeded  from 
"  a  good  root  of  piety  and  devotion.  But,"  be 
said,  "  that  he  must  tell  them,  th^  he  had  the 
"  worst  luck  in  the  world,  if  after  all  the  re- 
*'  proaches  of  being  a  papist  while  he  was  abroad. 
"  ne  was  suspectra  to  be  a  presbyterian  now  he 
"  was  come  home.  He  knew  they  would  not 
'*  take  itunlundly,  if  he  told  them,  that  he  was  as 
"  zealous  for  the  church  of  England  as  any  of 
"  them  could  be,  and  was  enough  acquainted  mth 
"  the  enemies  of  it  on  all  sides ;  that  be  was  as 
"  much  in  love  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
"  as  they  could  msh,  and  had  prejudice  enough  to 
"  those  who  did  not  love  it,  who  he  hoped  in 
"  time  woold  be  bett«-  informed,  and  so  change 
"  tbeir  minds ;  and  they  might  be  ccxifident,  be 
"  did  as  much  desire  to  have  an  tuuformi^  settled, 
"  as  any  man  amongst  them.  He  prayed  them  to 
"  trust  him  in  thfU  afiair,  and  promised  tiiem  to 
"  hasten  the  despatch  of  it  with  all  convenient 
"  speed ;  they  mij^t  rely  upon  him  in  it."  He 
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said,  "  he  had  tratumitted  the  Book  of  Conunon 
"  Prayer,  with  those  alterations  and  additions 
'*  which  had  been  presented  to  him  bv  the  convo- 
"  cation,  to  the  house  of  peers  with  nis  approba- 
tion,  that  the  act  of  umformity  might  rdate  to 
it}  80  that  he  presumed  that  it  would  shortly  be 
"  despatched  there :  and  that  when  they  bad  aoue 
"  all  uuy  could,"  be  smd,  *'  the  well  BrttUng  that 
**  aflbir  would  require  great  prudence  and  usore^ 
"  tion,  and  the  absence  of  all  puraon  and  ptedm- 
"talkm." 

His  majesty  concluded  with  assuni^  them, 

that  he  did  promise  himself  great  friuts  from 

that  conversation  he  had  with  them,  and  that 
"  they  would  iustify  the  confidoice  he  had  in  thdr 
"  affections,  by  letting',  the  world  see,  that  they 
"  took  his  concemmente  to  heart,  and  were  ready 
"  to  do  whatsoever  he  desired  for  the  peace  and 
"  welfare  of  the  kingdom." 

When  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was,  by  the 
kin^s  command,  presented  to  the  house  of  lords 
by  tne  two  archbishops  (for  it  had  been  approved 
as  well  by  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York, 
aa  well  as  of  that  of  Canterbury)  confirmed  by  his 
mi^eity  under  the  great  aeal  of  En^and;  the 
Iwok  itadf  took  up  no  debate :  only  earl  of 
Northumb^iand  proposed,  that  tiie  old  Book  of 
*'  Conunon Prayermightbeeonfirmedwithoutany 

alteration  or  addition,  and  then  the  same  act  <n 
'*  uniformity,  that  had  been  in  the  time  of  queen 
**  Elizabeth,  would  be  likewise  applied  to  it ; 
"  wbereaa  a  new  act  of  uniformity  might  take  up 
**  much  time  and  raise  much  debate,  all  which 
"  would  be  avoided  by  adhering  to  the  old." 

Whatever  that  lord's  opinion  was,  he  was  known 
to  be  of  the  presbyterian  party.  And  it  was  an- 
swered, "  that  if  that  pn^ution  had  been  heartily 
*'  made  when  the  long  came  into  England,  it 
"  would  have  met  with  a  general  approl»tion,  and 
"  prevented  much  sharpness  and  anunouty,  which 
"  had  since  risen  by  those  who  opposed  ihalt  ex- 
»  cellent  forai.  But  after  the  cleigy  had  so  bit- 
"  terly  inveighed  against  many  parts  thereof,  and 
"  prevailed  with  his  m^Mty  to  suspoid  tlie  use  (tf 
"  It  tffl  it  might  be  rensed,  as  by  hia  declaration 
"  of  the  five  and  twentieth  of  October  he  had 
"  done,  and  thereupon  bad  granted  his  commission 
"under  the  great  seal  <»  England  to  several 
"  bishops  and  other  divmefl,  to  review  the  Book  of 
"  Common  Prayer,  and  to  prepare  such  alterations 
"  and  additiooB  as  they  thought  fit  to  offer ;  and 
"  that  afterwards  his  majesty  nad  been  pleased  to 
"  authorize  the  convocations  of  both  the  provinces 
'*  of  Canterbury  and  York,  called  and  assembled 
"  by  his  majesty's  authority,  to  review  the  said 
<'  Book  of  Prayer,  and  the  Book  of  the  Form 

and  Manner  of  the  making  and  consecrating 
**  of  Bi^ops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  and  that  now 
"After  the  bishops  and  ckflgy  of  both  provinces 
**  had,  upon  great  delibention  ud  upon  review- 

ing  those  books,  i»epared  and  conaented  to 
"  some  dteraticms,  and  to  the  add-on  (rf  several 
"  prayers  to  be  used  upon  emergent  oecasiona,  all 
"  which  his  majesty  had  already  ratified  and  con- 
**  firmed ;  it  could  not  but  be  understood  matter  of 
"  great  levity  and  offence,  to  r^ect  tlus  book,  that 
"  was  now  with  all  this  ceremony  and  solemnity 
"  presented,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they 
"  liked  better  the  old  bbok,  which  had  been  for 
"  twenty  years  discontinued  and  rejected."  And 
thereCore  it  was  moved,  "  that  there  might  not  be 


"  such  an  affiront  put  upon  the  convocation,  and 
"  upon  the  king  himself.''  And  so  with  littie 
more  public  contest  the  book  itself  was  consented 
and  submitted  to. 

But  then  the  act  of  uniformity  depended  long, 
and  took  up  much  debate  in  both  houses.  In  the 
house  of  peers,  where  the  act  first  began,  there 
were  many  tilings  inaertcd,  wluch  had  not  been 
conbuned  m  the  former  act  of  uniformity,  and  so 
seemed  to  carry  wmatAialt  of  novelty  m  it.  It 
admitted  "  no  person  to  have  any  cure  of  souls  or 
"  any  ecdesbatical  £gnity  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land,  but  sudbi  who  had  been  or  should  be  or- 
"  dained  priest  or  deacon  by  some  bishop,  that  is, 
"who  hiu)  not  einscopal  ordination;  excepting 
"  only  the  ministers  or  pastors  of  the  French  and 
"  Dutch  churches  in  London  and  other  places, 
"  allowed  by  the  king,  who  should  enjoy  the  pri- 
"  vilMfes  they  had." 

This  was  new;  for  there  bad  been  many,  and 
at  present  there  were  some,  who  possessed  bene- 
fices with  cure  of  souls,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
promotions,  who  had  never  received  orders  but  in 
nance  or  in  Holland;  and  these  men  must  now 
receive  new  orduiatiDn,  wluch  had  been  alwi^ 
held  unlairful  in  the  dinrch,  or  by  this  act  of 
pariiament  must  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood, 
which  they  enjoyed  in  ihe  most  ftouriehiw  and 
peaceable  time  of  the  church.  And  therefore  it 
was  said,  "  that  this  had  not  been  the  opinion  of 
"  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  it  would  lay 
"  a  great  reproach  upon  Edl  other  protestant 
"  churches  wno  had  no  bishops,  as  if  they  had  no 
"  ministers,  and  consequently  were  no  churches : 
"  for  that  it  was  well  known  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land  did  not  allow  reordination,  as  the  ancient 
"  church  never  admitted  it ;  insomuch  as  if  any 
"  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome  renounces  the 
'*  communion  thereof,  his  ordination  is  not  ques- 

tioned,  but  he  is  as  omable  of  any  preferment  in 
"  tins  church,  as  if  he  had  been  ordained  in  it.  And 
"  thnefoiethe  not  admitting  the  ministers  of  other 
'*  protestants  to  have  the  same  mivilege,  can  pro- 
"  coed  from  no  other  grountC  than  tiiat  they 
**  loolttd  not  upon  ihem  as  ministers,  having  no 
"  ordination;  which  is  a  judgment  the  churcn 
"  England  had  not  ever  owned :  and  that  it  would 
"  be  very  imprudent  to  do  it  now." 

To  this  it  was  answered,  "  that  the  church  of 
"  England  judged  none  but  her  own  children,  nor 
"  did  not  determine  tii&t  other  protestant  churches 
"  were  mtiiout  ordination.  It  is  a  thing  without 
"  their  cognizance :  and  most  of  the  learned  men 
"  of  those  churches  had  made  necessity  the  chief 
"  pillar  to  support  that  ordination  of  thdrs.  That 
"  ne<^Bity  cannot  be  pleaded  here,  where  ordina- 
"  tion  is  given  according  to  the  untjuestionable 
"  practice  of  the  church  of  Christ :  if  they  who 
"  pretend  forugn  ordination  are  his  majesty's 

subjects,  they  have  no  exciue  of  necessity,  for 

thnr  mighA  in  aU  times  have  recaved  qnseopel 
**  ordimatioii,  and  so  th^  did  upon  the  matter  re- 
"  nounce  th^r  own  church ;  if  they  are  strangers, 
"  and  pretend  to  preferment  in  tma  church,  they 
"  ought  to  conform  and  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
"  the  kingdom,  which  concern  only  those  who  de- 
"  sire  to  kve  under  the  protection  [thereof  ]  .  For 
"  the  argument  of  reordination,  there  is  no  such 
"  thing  requhtid.  Rebaptization  is  not  allowed  in 
"  or  by  any  churdi :  yet  in  all  churches  where  it 
"  ia  doubted,  as  it  may  be  often  with  very  good 
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*'  reason,  vhether  the  person  hath  been  baptized 
"  or  no,  or  if  it  hath  been  baptized  by  a  midwife  or 
**  lay  person }  without  determining  the  \*alidity  or 
**  invuidity  of  such  baptism,  there  is  an  hypothe- 
"  ti<»l  form,  *  If  thou  nast  not  been  aixeaaty  hap' 
"  tizedt  I  do  baptize/  &c.  So  in  this  case  of  cnv 
dination,  the  form  nuiy  be  the  same, '  If  thou 
"  hast  not  been  already  ordained,  then  I  do  ordain,' 
*'  &c.  If  his  former  ordination  were  ffood,  this  is 
"  void ;  if  the  other  was  invalid  or  defective,  he 
"  hath  reason  to  be  slad  that  it  be  thus  snppli* 
"  ed."  After  much  debate,  that  clause  remained 
still  in  the  act :  and  very  many,  who  had  received 
preahyterian  orders  in  the  late  times,  came  very 
willingly  to  be  ord^ned  in  the  mahner  aforesaid 
by  a  bishop ;  and  very  few  chose  to  quit  or  lose  a 
parsonageor  vicarage  of  any  value  upon  thatscruple. 

There  was  another  clause  in  the  bill,  thi^  made 
very  much  more  noise  afterwards,  though  for  the 
present  it  took  not  up  so  much  time>  and  in  truth 
was  little  taken  notice  of :  tiiat  it,  a  form  of  sub- 
scription thtt  flvery  man  was  to  make,  who  re- 
edved,  or  before  he  received,  any  benefice  or  pre- 
fsnnent  in  the  chnrch ;  which  comprehended  all 
governors,  superiors,  and  fellows,  in  all  the 
coll^fes  and  halls  of  either  university,  and  all 
eehotdmaaters  and  the  like,  who  are  subsen'ient 
towards  learning.   Every  such  person  was  to  de- 
dare  "  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
"  everv  thing*  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by 
"  the  book  entitled  The  Book  of  Common  Prav- 
"  vr"  &c.  The  subscription  was  generally  thought 
so  reasonable,  that  it  scarce  met  with  any  opposi- 
tion in  either  house.   But  when  it  came  abroad, 
and  was  to  be  submitted  to,  all  the  dissenting  bre- 
thren cried  out,  "  that  it  was  a  snare  to  catch 
*'  tbem,  to  say  that  which  could  not  consist  with 
thdr  coofcienee."    They  took  great  pains  to 
distingmsh  and  to  make  great  difference  between 
uaent  and  consent :  "  tuy  could  be  content  to 
'*  read  the  book  in  the  manner  they  were  oblwed 
**  to  do,  which  shewed  their  consmt;  but  d^&r- 
*'  in^  their  unfeigned  assent  to  every  thing  con- 
"  tamed  and  prescribed  tha«in  would  imply,  that 
"  they  were  so  fully  convinced  in  their  judgments, 
"  aa  to  think  that  it  was  so  perfect,  that  nothing 
"  therein  could  be  amended,  which  for  th«r  part 
"  they  thought  thsre  might.    That  there  were 
"  many  ezpresuons  in  the  rubric,  which  they  were 
*'  not  bound  to  read ;  yet  by  this  assent  they  de- 
clared  their  approbation  thereof."    But  after 
many  tedious  discourses  of  this  tyrannical  impo- 
sition, they  grew  by  degrees  ashamed  of  it ;  and 
were  persuaded  to  think,  that  assent  and  consent 
had  so  near  the  same  significatioD,  that  they  could 
hardfy  nmaent  to  do  what  they  did  not  assent  to: 
[so]  that  die  chidest  amongst  them,  to  avoid  a 
very  little  inconvemence,  sttbscribed  the  aame. 

But  there  was  shortly  after  another  clause 
added,  that  gave  them  trouble  indeed.  When 
the  bill  had  passed  the  lords*  house,  it  was  sent 
of  course  to  the  commons ;  where  though  idl  the 
&ctiona  in  religion  had  too  many  friends,  for  the 
most  comrary  and  opponte  one  to  another  always 
were  united  and  reconciled  against  the  church, 
yet  they  who  were  zealous  for  the  government, 
and  who  hated  all  the  other  factions  at  least 
enough,  were  very  much  superior  in  number  and 
in  reputation.  And  the  biD  was  no  sooner  read 
there,  than  every  man  according  to  his  passion 
thought  of  adding  somewhat  to  it,  that  might 


make  it  more  grievous  to  somebody  whom  he  did 
not  love ;  which  made  the  discourses  tedious  and 
vehement  and  full  of  animosity.  And  at  last  they 
agreed  upon  a  dauae,,  which  contained  another 
subscription  and  dedaration,  which  ever^  [manj 
was  to  make  before  he  can  be  adraittad  into  any^ 
benefice  [or]  ecclesiastical  promotion,  or  to  be  a 
governor  or  follow  in  dthn  of  the  nniverutiee. 
He  must  first  dedare,  "  that  it  is  not  lawftil^  upon 
"  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  againat 
"  the  king ;  and  that  he  doth  abhor  that  tnutorous 
"  position  of  takmg  arms  by  his  authority  against 
"  nis  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commis- 
"  sioned  by  him;  and  that  he  will  conform  to  the 
"  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now 
"  by  law  established."  And  he  doth  dedare, 
"  that  he  doth  hold  that  thm  lies  no  obligation 
"  upon  him,  or  on  any  other  person,  from  the 
"  Oath  commonly  caUed  The  solemn  tieague  and 
"  CoTOnant,  to  endeavour  an^  change  or  altera- 
'*  tion  of  government,  either  m  churdi  or  state ; 
"  Bad  that  the  aame  was  m  itself  an  nnlawfiil 
"  oath,  and  imposed  opon  the  subjects  of  this 
"  Tolm  agunst  die  known  laws  and  liberties  of 
"  the  kingdom  ;"  mth  some  other  clauses,  wludi 
need  not  be  mentioned,  because  they  were  after- 
wards left  out.  And  with  this  addition,  and  some 
other  alterations,  they  returned  the  Inll  again  to 
the  lords  for  their  approbation. 

The  framing  and  fonnin^  this  clause  had  taken 
up  very  much  time,  and  raised  no  less  passion  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  now  it  came  among 
the  lords,  it  was  not  less  troublesome.  It  added 
to  the  displeuure  and  jealousy  against  the  bishops, 
by  whom  it  was  thought  to  be  prepared,  and 
commended  to  their  party  in  the  lower  house. 
Many  lords,  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  were 
not  so  much  concerned  that  the  clergy  (for  whom 
only  this  act  was  prepared)  should  be  obI^|ed  to 
make  this  dedaration;  but  amrehended  more, 
that  when  such  a  dauss  should  be  once  passed 
in  one  act  of  parliament,  it  could  not  after  be  dis- 
puted, and  so  would  be  inserted  into  all  other  acts 
which  related  to  the  function  of  any  other  offices, 
and  so  would  in  a  short  time  be  required  of  them- 
selves. And  therefore  they  opposed  it  warmly, 
"  as  a  thing  unnecessary,  and  which  would  widen 
*'  the  breach,  instead  oif  closing  up  the  wounds 
"  that  had  been  made ;  which  the  king  had  made 
**  it  his  business  to  do,  and  the  parliament  had 
"  hiUierto  concurred  with  his  majesty  in  that 
"  endeavour.  That  many  men  would  believe  or 
"  fear,  (which  in  such  a  case  is  the  same,]  that 
"  this  clause  might  prove  a  breach  of  the  act  of 
"  indemmty,  which  had  not  only  provided  against 
**  indictments  and  suits  at  law  and  penalties,  but 

against  rqtroaches  for  what  was  {ust,  which  this 
"  cUuise  would  be  understood  to  nve  new  life  to. 
**  For  what  con«med  the  conformity  to  the 
,  lituigy  fk  the  church  as  it  is  now  established, 
**  it  is  provided  for  as  fiilly  in  tba  former  snhscrip- 
"  tion  m  this  act,  and  therefore  is  impertinent  m 
**  this  idace.  That  the  covenant  contained  many 
'*  gooo^nge  in  it,  as  defending  the  king's  per- 
"  son,  and  maintaining  the  protestant  religion : 
"  and  therefore  to  say  that  their  Ilea  no  obligation 
"  upon  it,  would  neither  be  for  the  service  of  the 
"  king  or  the  interest  of  the  church ;  especially 
"  since  it  was  well  known,  that  it  had  wrought 
"  upon  the  conscience  of  many  to  serve  the  king 
"  in  tba  late  revolution,  from  which  his  majcaty 
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"  had  reccdved  great  advantage.  However  it  waa 
"  now  dead,  all  men  were  absolved  from  taking 
"  it,  nor  could  it  be  imposed  or  offered  to  any 
**  man  mthoat  punishment ;  and  they,  who  had 
"  in  the  ill  times  been  forced  to  take  it,  did  now 
"  inviolably  and  cheerfully  perform  aU  the  duties 
*'  of  allegiiuice  and  fideli^  to  his  m^esty.  If  it 
**  had  at  any  time  produced  any  ^ood,  that  waa 
'*  an  excuse  for  the  im^^ularity  of  it :  it  could  do 
*'  no  mischief  for  the  future ;  and  therefore  th^ 
"  it  was  time  to  bury  it  in  obUvion." 

Many  men  believed,  that  though  they  insisted 
principally  on  that  part  which  lelated  to  the  cove- 
nant, that  they  were  in  truth  more  afflicted  with 
the  first  part ;  in  which  it  was  declared,  "  that  it 
"  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
"  to  take  arms  against  the  kin^ ;  and  that  he  doth 
"  abhor  that  traitorous  proposition  of  taking  arms 
"  by  his  authority  against  his  person which 
conclusions  bad  been  the  principles  which  sup- 
ported their  rebellion,  and  by  which  tfaey  bud  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  and  got  thdr  concurrence. 
They  durst  not  apaow  this,  because  the  parlia- 
ment bad  already  oy  a  former  act  declared  the 
law  to  be  so  in  those  particulars :  yet  this  went 
much  Dearer  to  them,  that  by  their  own  particular 
declaration  (for  they  looked  upon  it  as  that  which 
in  a  short  time  must  be  their  own)  they  should 
upon  the  matter  confess  themselves  to  have  been 
traitors,  which  they  had  not  yet  been  declared  to 
have  been ;  and  no  man  could  now  justify  the 
calling  them  so. 

They  who  were  most  solicitous  that  the  house 
should  concnr  with  the  commons  in  this  addition, 
bad  fieldroom  enough  to  expatiate  upon  the  gross 
iniquity  of  the  covenant.  They  made  themselves 
very  merry  with  the  allegation,  "  that  the  king's 
**  safe^  and  the  interest  of  the  church  were  pro- 
"  vided  for  by  the  covenant,  when  it  had  been 
*'  therefore  entered  into,  to  fight  against  the  king 
"  and  to  destroy  the  church.  That  there  was  no 
'*  one  lawful  or  honest  clause  in  the  covenant, 
"  that  was  not  destroyed  or  made  of  no  signifies- 
"  tion  by  the  next  that  succeeded ;  and  if  it  were 
'ijiot,  the  same  obligation  was  better  provided 
"  for  by  some  other  oaths,  which  the  same  men 
"  had  or  ought  to  have  taken,  and  which  ought 
"  to  have  restrained  them  from  taking  the  cove- 
"  nant :  and  therefore  it  may  justly  he  pronounced, 
"  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  any  man  from 
"  thence.  That  there  was  no  breach  of  the  act  of 
"  indemnity,  nor  any  reproach  upon  any  man  for 
"  having  taken  it,  except  what  would  result  from 
"  his  own  conscience.  But  that  it  waa  most  ab- 
"  tolutely  necesbary,  for  the  safety  of  the  king's 
**  person,  and  the  peacb  of  the  kingdom,  that  they 
*'  who  had  taken  tt  should  dedare,  that  they  do 
"not  believe  themselves  to  be  bound  by  it:  other- 
"  wise  they  majr  still  think,  that  they  may  fight 
"  against  the  king,  and  must  conspire  the  de- 
"  Rtruction  of  the  church.  And  they  cannot  take 
"  too  much  care,  or  use  too  much  diligence,  to 

discover  who  are  of  that  opinion ;  that  tbcy  may 
"  be  strictly  looked  unto,  and  restrained  from 
*'  doing  that  which  tbey  take  themselves  obliged 
"  to  do.  That  the  covenant  is  not  dead,  as  was 
"  alleged,  but  still  retains  grpat  vigour;  was  still 
"  the  idol  to  which  the  presbyteriane  saccificed ; 
**  and  that  there  must  and  would  always  be  a 
"  general  jealousy  of  all  those  who  bad  tsJien  it, 
**  until  thqr  had  declared  that  it  did  not  bind 


"  them ;  especially  of  the  clergy,  who  had  so  often 
"  enlarged  in  thdr  puljats,  how  absolutely  and 
"  indispensably  idl  men  are  obUged  to  prosecute 
**  the  aids  of  it,  which  is  to  destroy  the  church, 
"  whatever  danger  it  brings  the  king's  person  to. 
**  And  therefore  they  of  all  men  ought  to  be  ^lad 
"  of  this  opportunity  that  was  offered,  to  vindicate 
"  thdr  loy^uty  and  obedience;  and  if  they  were 
"  not  ready  to  do  so,  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
"  trusted  with  the  charge  and  care  of  the  souls  of 
"  the  king's  subjects." 

And  in  truth  there  were  not  any  more  importu- 
nate for  the  enjoining  this  declaration,  than  many 
who  had  taken  the  covenant.  Many  who  had 
never  taken  it,  and  had  always  detested  it,  and 
pfud  soundly  for  being  known  to  do  so,  were  yet 
very  sorry  that  it  was  inserted  at  this  time  and  in 
this  place ;  for  tiiey  foresaw  it  would  make  divi- 
non^  and  Inep  up  the  several  fections,  which 
would  have  beea  much  weakened,  and  in  a  short 
time  \ava^A  to  nothing,  if  the  preebyterians  had 
been  separated  from  mt  rest,  who  aid  perfectly 
hate  and  were  as  perfectiy  ht^  by  all  the  rest. 
But  since  it  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  it 
had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  debate,  they  be- 
hoved the  house  cn  lords  could  not  now  refiise  to  con- 
cur with  the  commons,  without  undergoing  some 
reproach  and  scandal  of  [not!  having  an  ill  opinion 
enough  of  the  covenant ;  of  which  as  they  were 
in  no  d^ree  guilty,  so  they  thought  it  to  be  of 
mischievous  consequence  to  be  suspected  to  be  so. 
And  therefore,  after  they  had  expunged  some 
other  paits  of  that  subscription  which  had  been: 
annexed  to  it,  and  mended  some  other  expressions 
in  other  places,  which  might  rather  irritate  than 
compose  those  humours  which  already  boiled  too 
much,  tiiey  returned  tiie  bill  to  the  bouse  of  com- 
nwns ;  which  submitted  to  all  that  they  had  done : 
and  so  it  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  could 
not  well  refuse  hia  royal  assent,  nor  did  m  his 
own  judgment  or  inclination  itisHke  what  waa 
offered  to  him. 

By  this  act  of  umformity  there  was  an  end  put 
to  all  the  liberty  and  license,  which  had  been 
practised  in  aU  churches  from  the  time  of  his  ma-' 
jesty's  return,  and  by  his  declaration  that  he  had 
emitted  afterwards.  The  Common  Prayer  must 
now  be  constantly  read  in  all  churches,  and  no 
other  form  admitted  :  and  what  clergyman  soever 
did  not  fully  conform  to  whatsoever  was  contained 
in  that  book,  or  enjoined  by  the  act  of  uniformity, 
by  or  before  St.  Bartholomew-day,  which  was 
about  three  months  after  the  act  was  published ; 
he  was  ipso  facto  deprived  of  his  benefice,  or  any 
other  spiritual  promotitm  of  which  he  stood  pos- 
sessed, and  the  patron  was  to  present  another  in 
his  place,  as  if  he  were  dead  :  so  that  it  was  not 
in  the  king's  power  to  give  any  dispensation  to 
any  man,  tiiat  cotdd  preserve  him  against  the 
penalty  in  the  act  of  umfmnity. 

This  act  was  no  sooner  published,  (for  I  am 
willing  to  continue  this  relation  to  the  execution 
of  it,  hecause  there  were  some  intervening  acci- 
dents that  were  not  understood,)  than  all  the 
presbyterian  ministers  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  it  with  all  the  passion  imaginable.  They 
complained,  "  that  the  king  had  violated  his  pro- 
"  mise  made  to  them  in  his  declaration  from 
"  Breda,"  which  was  m-ged  with  great  unin- 
genuity,  and  without  any  shadow  of  right ;  for 
his  majesty  had  theareby  referred  the  whok  settle- 
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ment  of  all  tUnga  relating  to  religion,  to  the 
wiBdom  of  parliament]  and  declared,  "in  the 
mean  time,  that  nobody  flhoald  be  punished  or 
questioned,  for  continuing  the  exercise  of  his 
**  relieion  in  the  waj'  be  bad  been  accustomed  to 
'*  in  the  late  confusions."  And  his  majesty  had 
continoed  this  indulgence  by  his  decUuwon  after 
his  return,  and  thereby  fofly  com[^ied  irith  his 
tmnmse  from  Breda;  which  he  should  indeed 
have  violated,  if  he  had  ntnr  refused  to  concur  in 
the  aetUement  the  parliament  had  agreed  upon, 
being  in  truth  no  less  obhged  to  concur  with  the 
parliament  in  the  settlement  that  the  parliament 
should  propose  to  him,  than  he  was  not  to  cause 
any  man  to  be  punished  for  not  ob^ng  the  former 
laws,  till  a  new  settlement  should  he  made.  But 
how  evident  soever  this  truth  is,  they  would  not 
acknowledge  it ;  but  armed  their  proselytes  with 
confident  assertions,  and  tmnatural  interpretations 
of  the  words  in  the  king's  declaration,  as  if  the 
king  were  bound  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience, 
whatever  the  parliament  should  or  should  not  de- 
sire, that  is,  to  leave  all  men  to  live  according  to 
their  own  humours  and  appetites,  let  what  uiwa 
aoerer  be  made  to  the  contrary.  They  declared, 
"  that  they  could  not  with  a  good  oonsdence 
**  either  amncribe  the  one  or  the  other  dedara- 
**  tioii :  they  coold  not  say  that  Aey  did  aseent 
"  or  consent  in  the  first,  nor  declare  in  the  second 
*•  that  there  remained  no  obligation  from  the  cove- 
*'  nant ;  and  therefore  that  they  were  all  resolved 
*'  to  qmt  their  livings,  and  to  depend  upon  Provi- 
"  dence  for  their  subsistence." 

There  cannot  be  a  better  evidence  of  the  general 
affection  of  the  kingdom,  than  that  tiiis  act  of  par- 
liament had  BO  concurrent  an  approbation  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  after  a  suppression  of 
that  form  of  devotion  for  near  twen^  years,  and 
the  highest  discountenance  and  oppression  of  all 
those  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  or  affected 
to  it.  And  from  the  time  of  the  king's  return, 
when  it  was  lawful  to  use  it,  though  it  was  not 
enjcnned,  persons  of  all  codcUImhib  flocked  to  those 
churches  where  it  was  used.  And  it  was  by  very 
many  sober  men  hdieved,  that  if  the  preaby  terians 
and  the  other  factions  in  religion  had  been  only 
permitted  to  exercise  their  own  ways,  [without! 
any  countenance  from  the  court,  the  heart  of  all 
the  factions  against  the  church  would  have  been 
broken,  before  the  parliament  did  so  fully  declare 
itself. 

And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  manifestation  of 
the  distemper  and  Ucenae  of  the  time,  than  the 
presumption  of  those  presbyterian  ministers,  in 
the  opposing  and  contra^cting  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment; when  there  was  scarce  a  man  in  that 
number,  who  had  not  been  so  great  a  promoter 
of  the  rebellion,  or  contributed  so  much  to  it,  that 
they  had  no  other  title  to  thor  Uvea  but  by  the 
king's  mercy;  and  that  there  were  very  few 
amongst  them,  who  had  not  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  churchea  diey  now  held,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  orthodox  mmisters  who  were  law- 
fully possessed  of  them,  and  who  being  by  their 
imprisonment,  poverty,  and  other  kinds  of  oppres- 
sion and  contempt  dming  so  many  years,  departed 
life,  the  usurpers  remained  undisturbed  in 
thor  Uvings,  and  thought  it  now  the  highest 
tyranny  to  be  removed  from  them,  though  for 
offending  the  law,  and  disobedience  to  the  govern- 
ment.  That  thme  irien  should  ^ve  thraudves 


an  act  of  oblivion  of  all  their  transgressions  and 
wickedness,  and  take  upon  them  again  to  pretend 
a  Ubertv  of  conscience  ag^nst  the  government, 
which  tney  had  once  overthrown  upon  thnr  pre- 
tences; was  such  an  impudence,  as  could  not 
have  fdlen  into  the  hearts  even  of  those  men  from 
the  stock  of  thdr  own  malice,  without  some  great 
defect  in  the  ffovemment,  and  encouragement  or 
eoantMumce  ntnn  the  highest  powers.  The  king's 
too  gractona  dispontion  and  eanneas  of  access,  as 
hath  been  said  before,  had  from  die  beginning 
raised  their  hopes  and  dispelled  their  fears ;  whilst 
bis  majesty  promised  himself  a  great  harvest  in 
their  conversion,  by  his  gentleness  and  albbili^. 
And  they  insinuated  themselves  by  a  profesnot^ 
"  th^  it  was  more  the  regard  of  his  service,  than 
"  any  obstinacy  in  themselves,  which  kept  them 
"  from  conformity  to  what  the  law  had  enjoined ; 
"  that  they  might  still  preserve  their  credit  with 
"  their  parishioners,  and  by  d^rees  bring  them 
"  to  a  perfect  obedience :"  whereas  indeed  all  the 
corruption  was  in  the  clei^ ;  and  where  a  pru- 
dent and  orthodox  man  was  in  the  pulpit,  the 
people  very  willingly  heard  the  Common  Prayer. 

Nor  did  this  confidence  leave  them,  after  the 
passing  and  publishing  this  act  of  nmfornrity: 
but  the  London  miniateFB,  who  had  the  f^ovem- 
ment  of  those  in  the  country,  prevailed  with  the 
general  (who  without  any  violent  inclinations  of 
his  own  was  always  ready  for  hia  wife's  sake)  to 
bring  them  to  the  king,  who  always  received  them 
inlAx  too  much  donency,  and  dismissed  them  with 
too  much  hope.  Th^  lamented  "  the  sadness  of 
"  their  condition,  which  (after  having  done  so 
"  much  service  to  his  m^esty,  and  been  so  graci- 
'*  ously  promised  by  him  his  protection)  must  now 
"  be  exposed  to  aU  misery  and  famine."  They 
told  him  "  what  a  vast  number  of  churches"  (five 
times  more  than  was  true)  "  would  become  void 
"  b^  this  act,  which  would  not  prove  for  his  ser- 
"  vice ;  and  that  they  much  feared,  the  people 
"  would  not  continue  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as 
"  they  had  been  undw  their  overught."  Thw 
used  all  the  aisuments  they  thoiwht  might  work 
upon  him;  and  he  seemed  to  be  uie  more  mov^^ 
because  he  knew  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
hdp  them.  He  told  them,  "  he  had  great  com- 
"  passion  for  them ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  that 
"  the  parliament  had  been  so  severe  towards  them, 
"  which  he  would  remit,  if  it  were  in  his  power; 
"  and  therefore  that  they  should  advise  mth  thor 
"  friends,  and  that  if  they  found  that  it  would  be 
"  in  his  power  to  give  them  any  ease,  they  should 
"  find  him  inclined  to  gratify  them  in  whatsoever 
"  they  desired :"  which  gracious  expressions  rais- 
ed their  spirits  as  bifirh  as  ever ;  ana  they  reported 
to  their  friends  much  more  than  in  truth  the  king 
had  said  to  them,  (which  was  no  new  artifice  with 
them,]  and  adTisiad  their  friends  in  all  parts  "  to 
"  be  firm  to  thar  prindples,"  and  assured  them, 
"  that  the  rigour  of  the  act  of  parijament  should 
"  not  he  prised  against  them.*' 

It  cannot  be  demed,  that  the  king  was  too  irre- 
solute, and  apt  to  be  shaken  in  those  counsds 
which  with  the  greatest  [deliberation]  he  had  con- 
cluded, by  too  easily  permitting,  or  at  least  not 
restraining,  any  men  who  waiteid  upon  him,  or 
were  present  with  him  in  his  recesses,  to  examme 
and  censure  what  was  resolved ;  an  infirmity  that 
brought  Mm  many  troubles,  and  exposed  his 
nunisters  to  ruin :  though  in  his  niOure,  judg- 
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meat,  and  incfinations,  he  did  detest  the  preaby- 
terians ;  and  by  the  ezperience  he  had  of  their 
£unilties,  pride,  and  insolence  in  Scotland,  had 
brouffhtfrom  thence  micfa  an  abhorrmce  of  them, 
that  for  their  sakea  he  thoiuht  better  of  any  of 
the  other  foctions.  Nor  haa  he  any  kindneas  for 
any  person  whom  he  suspected  to  adhere  to  them : 
fin*  the  lord  Lautherdale  took  all  p^ns  to  be 
thought  no  pfBsbytoian;  and  pleued  himself 
better  wUh  no  hamour>  than  lau^ng  at  that 
people,  and  telling  ridiculous  atoriea  trf  thdr  folly 
ana  foul  cormptionB.  Yet  the  king,  from  ^e 
opinion  he  had  of  their  great  power  to  do  him 
liood  or  harm,  which  was  often  times  unskilfully 
ineinimted  to  him  by  men  who  he  knew  were  not 
of  their  party,  but  were  really  decuved  themselves 
by  a  wrong  computation  and  estimate  of  their 
interest,  was  not  willing  to  be  tiiought  an  enemy 
to  them.  And  there  were  too  many  bold  Bpeakers 
about  the  court,  too  often  admitted  into  his  pre- 
sence, who  being  without  any  sense  of  r^igitu, 
Uiooght  all  nther  ought  to  be  pomitted,  than  to 
undergo  any  trouble  and  disturbance  (m  the  be- 
half of  any  one. 

1^  cootiniied  addnas  and  importunity  of  these 
mimsters,  as  St.  Bartbolomew*!  day  iqi|aoaebed 
nearer,  more  disquieted  the  king.  They  mlarged 
with  many  words  "  on  the  great  joy  that  they  and 
"  all  their  friends  had  received,  from  the  compas- 
**  non  his  majeetr  so  graciously  had  expressed  on 
"  their  behalf,  which  they  would  never  forget,  or 
"  forfeit  by  any  undutiful  carriage."  They  con- 
fessed "  that  tbev  found,  upon  conference  "mih  ' 

their  friends  who  wished  ^em  well,  and  upon  1 

perusal  of  the  act  of  parliament,  that  it  was  not  \ 
"  m  his  majesty's  power  to  give  them  so  much 
*'  protection  against  the  pen^y  of  the  act  of  par- 
"fiament,  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as  hie  great 
*'  poodneas  was  inclined  to  give  them.  But  that 
"  U  would  be  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  them,  if 
**  his  majesty's  grace  towatds  them  were  so  mani- 
**  £ested,  that  tiie  peofde  might  discern  that  this 
"  extreme  riffour  was  notgratefhl  toluni,bntthat 
*'  he  could  De  well  content  if  it  were  for  some 
**  time  suspended ;  and  therefore  they  were  hum- 
"  ble  suitors  to  hhn.  that  he  would  by  his  letters 
"  to  the  Mahops,  or  bv  a  prodamation,  or  an  act 
"  of  coundl,  or  any  otner  way  his  m^esty  should 
"  think  fit,  publish  his  desire  that  the  execution 
"  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  as  to  all  but  the  read- 
**  ing  of  the  liturgy,  which  they  would  conform 
**  to,  might  be  suspended  for  three  months ;  and 
**  that  he  would  take  it  well  from  the  bishops  or 
"  any  of  the  patrons,  who  would  so  far  comply 
"  with  his  desire,  as  not  to  take  any  advantage  of 
"  those  clauses  in  the  statute,  which  gave  thnn 
"  authori^  to  present  as  in  a  vacancy.  They 
"  doabted  not  there  would  be  many,  wlio  would 
**  wiUiB^y  subnut  to  his  majeaty*s  pleaaure :  but 
**  whatever  the  effect  should  be,  tb^  would  pay 
**  the  same  humble  acknowledgioents  to  lus  ma^ 
"  jesty,  as  if  it  had  prodnceaall  that  they  de- 
"  sired."  ' 

Whether  his  majesty  thought  it  would  do  them 
no  good,  and  therefore  that  it  was  no  matter  if  he 
OTanted  it ;  or  that  he  thought  it  no  prejudice  to 
the  church,  if  the  act  were  suapendcQ  for  three 
months ;  or  that  he  was  wilhng  to  redeem  himself 
from  the  present  importunity,  (an  infinmty  he  was 
too  often  guilty  of;)  true  it  is,  he  did  make  them 
a  pootive  {Hvmise,  "  that  he  wtuld  do  what  they 


"  desired ;"  with  winch  they  were  abundantly 
satisfied,  and  renewed  thdr  encouragement  to 
their  friends  "  to  persevere  to  the  end."  And 
this  promise  was  solemnly  given  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  seneral,  woo  was  to  solicit  the 
king's  despatch,  that  his  ideasuK  might  be  known 
in  due  time.  It  was  now  the  long  vaeatitm,  and 
few  of  the  coundl  were  then  in  town,  or  of  the 
bishops,  with  whom  his  majesty  too  late  thought 
it  necessary  to  cimfier,  that  such  an  instrument 
might  be  prepared  as  was  fit  for  the  affair.  Here- 
upon Idng  told  the  chancellor  (who  was  not 
thought  fiiend  enough  to  the  presbyteriana  to  be 
BOMier  communicated  with)  all  that  had  paseed, 
what  the  ministers  had  desired,  and  what  ne  had 
promised ;  and  bade  him  "  to  think  of  the  best 
"  way  of  doing  it." 

The  chancellor  was  one  of  those,  who  would 
have  been  glad  that  the  act  had  not  been  dogged 
with  many  of  those  clauses,  which  he  foresaw 
might  produce  some  inconveniences;  but  when  it 
was  passed,  he  thought  it  absolutdy  necessary  to 
see  obedience  paid  to  it  without  any  connirance: 
and  tb^ore,  as  he  had  always  dissuaded  th« 
king  from  giving  bo  much  countenance  to  those 
applic^ons,  whidi  he  always  knew  pubUsfaed 
mora  to  be  said  than  in  tmtn  was  evor  apoken, 
and  was  the  more  troubled  for  this  progress  they 
had  made  with  the  kmg ;  he  told  his  nuyesty, 
"  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  preserve  those 
"  men,  who  did  not  submit  to  do  all  that  was  to 
'*  be  done  by  the  act,  from  deprivation."  He 
gave  many  reasons  which  occurred,  why  "  such  a 
**  declaration  as  was  desired  would  prove  ineffec- 
"  tual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was-  deured,  and 
"  what  inconveniences  would  reeult  from  attempt- 
"  ing  it."  His  muesty  alleged  many  reasons  for 
the  doing  it,  which  he  had  recdvea  from  those 
who  desured  it,  and  seemed  sorry  tbalt  they  were 
no  better;  however  cooclnded.  "that  o»  had 
"  engaged  his  word,  and  that  hb  would  perfiirm 
"  wluitlie  had  uomised;"  and  ragured  him  not 
to  oppose  it.  The  chanoeUcnr  had  alwm  been 
very  tender  of  his  honour ;  and  advised  him  *'  to 
"  be  very  wary  in  mnVing  any  {HViiuse,  but  when 
"  he  had  made  it,  to  pa-finm  it,  tboi^h  to  his 
"  disadvantage :"  and  it  was  no  new  thing  to 
him,  to  be  reproached  for  opponng  the  resolving 
to  do  such  or  such  a  thing,  and  then  to  be  re- 
proached again  for  pursuing  the  resolution. 

The  king  was  at  Hampton-court,  and  sent  for 
the  archbishop  of  CanteH>ury,  the  bishops  of 
Londm  and  oi  Winchester,  to  attend  him,  with 
the  chief  iuatice  Bridgman,  and  the  attorney 
general ;  tnere  were  likewise  the  chancellor,  the 
general,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  secretaiies. 
Hia  miyealy  acqnainted  thtmirith  "the  rnqmrtu- 
■*  mties  oaed  by  the  London  nuniatsrs,  and  the 
"  reasons  they  had  offered  why  a  further  time 
■*  dumld  be  gjvoi  to  diem  to  connder  of  what 
"  was  so  new  to  them ;  and  what  answer  he  had 
"given  to  thrai;  and  how  they  had  renewed  thdr 
"  importunity  witin  a  desire  m  such  a  declaration 
"  from  him  as  is  menti<Hied  before,  in  which  he 
"  thought  there  was  no  inconvenience,  and  there- 
"  fore  had  promised  to  do  it,  and  called  them  now 
"  together  to  advise  of  the  best  way  of  doing  it." 
The  Dishops  were  very  much  troubled,  that  those 
fellows  should  still  presumeto^ve  his.majeaty  so 
much  vexation,  ana  that  they  should  have  such 
access  to  him.  They  gave  such  arguments  against 
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the  doing  what  was  desired,  aa  coold  not  be  an- 
swered ;  and  for  themselves,  they  desired  to  be 
"  excused  for  not  coDnivinff  in  any  d^^  at  the 
*'  breach  of  the  act  of  parlnment,  eitlMr  by  not 
"  presenting  a  clerk  wnare  themselTes  were  pa- 
"  trons,  or  deferrinff  to  nve  institution  upon  the 
*'  presentation  [of  otheraj :  and  that  bis  majesty's 
"giving  such  a  dedazation  or  recommendation 
"  would  be  the  greatest  wonnd  to  the  church, 
"  and  to  the  government  thereof,  that  it  could 
**  receive." 

The  chancellor,  who  did  really  believe  that  the 
king  and  his  service  would  auffer  more  by  the 
breach  of  his  word  and  promise,  than  either  could 
do  from  doing  the  thing  desired,  confessed  "  that 
"  he  beheved  it  would  do  them  little  good,  which 
"  would  not  be  imputed  to  his  majesty,  when  he 
"  had  done  all  he  could  do ;  and  tliat  it  would  be 
"  a  greater  conformity,  if  the  ministera  geDerally 
"  p^ormed  what  they  offered  to  do.  in  reading 
"  all  the  service  of  me  chnrdi,  than  had  been 
**  these  mainr  years;  and  that  once  having  done 
**  what  was  known  to  be  so  contrary  to  tnar  in- 
"  dinations,  would  be  an  engagemmt  upon  them 
**  in  a  short  time  to  comply  with  the  rest  of  thur 
"  obligations:  and  therefore,"  he  said,  *'he  should 
**  not  dissuade  his  majesty  from  doing  what  he 
"  had  promised which  indeed  he  had  good 
reason  to  think  he  was  resolved  to  do,  whatever 
he  was  advised  to  the  contrary.  The  king  de- 
manded the  judgment  of  the  lawyers,  "whether  he 
"  could  legally  dispense  with  the  observation  of 
*'  the  act  for  three  months ;"  who  answered, 
"  that  notwithstanding  any  thing  he  could  do  in 
*'  their  favour,  the  patrons  mi^t  present  their 

^k  as  if  the  incumbents  wot  dera,  upon  th«r 
"  not-performance  of  what  they  were  enjcnned." 
Upon  the  whole  matter  the  kii^  was  convKted ; 
and  with  great  btUemen  a^ainet  that  people  in 
oeneral,  and  against  the  particular  persona  whom 
he  had  alwavs  received  too  graciously,  concluded 
that  he  would  not  do  what  was  desired,  and  that 
the  connivance  should  not  be  j^ven  to  any  of  them. 

The  bishops  departed  full  of  satisfaction  with 
the  king's  resolution,  and  as  unsatisfied  with  their 
Ariend  me  chancellor's  inclination  to  gratify  that 
people,  not  knowing  the  engagement  that  was 
upon  him.  And  this  jealousy  produced  a  greater 
eoldneas  &om  some  of  them  towards  him,  and  a 
ffreater  resentment  from  him,  who  thought  he  had 
deserved  better  from  their  fiinction  and  their  per- 
sons, than  was  in  a  long  time,  if  ever,  perfectly 
reeonriled.  Yet  be  never  dedined  in  the  least 
degree  fail  zeal  for  the  govemment  of  the  church, 
OT  the  interest  (tftiiiwepenoni  J  nw  thought  thqr 
could  be  blamed  for  their  severity  against  thoee 
ministers,  nho  were  surely  the  proudest  malefac- 
tors, and  the  moat  incapable  of  being  gentiy 
treated,  of  any  men  living.  For  if  any  of  the 
biahops  used  them  kindly,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  conformity,  they  reported  "  that 
"  they  had  been  caressed  and  flattered  by  the 
*'  bisnopa,  and  offered  great  preferments,  which 
"  they  had  bravely  refused  to  accept  for  the  pre~ 
"  servation  of  a  good  conscience :"  and  in  reports 
of  this  kind,  few  of  them  ever  observed  any  rules 
of  ingenuity  or  sincerity. 

when  they  saw  ttiat  they  were  to  expect  and 
undergo  the  worst,  they  agreed  upon  a  method  to 
be  observed  by  them  in  the  leaving  and  parting 
with  timr  pulfnta :  andthelaatSunday  they  were 


to  preach,  they  endeavoured  to  inAise  mnrmur, 
jealousy,  and  sedition,  into  the  hearts  of  their 
several  auditories ;  and  to  prepare  them  "  to  ex- 
"  pect  and  bear  with  patience  and  courage  aU  the 
"  persecutions  irtiich  were  like  to  fbllov;  nor  the 
"  light  of  the  gospel  was  so  near  bong  extin- 
"  guiahed."  And  all  those  sermons  th^  called 
their  fareweO  semions,  and  caused  to  be  printed 
together,  with  every  one  of  the  preach^*  pictures 
b^ore  their  aermons;  which  in  truth  contuned 
all  the  vanity  aad  ostentation  with  reference  to 
themselves,  and  all  the  insinuations  to  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  that  could  be  warily  couched  in 
words  wluch  could  not  be  brought  within  penalty 
of  law,  though  thdr  meaning  was  well  understood. 

When  the  time  was  expired,  better  men  were 
put  into  their  churches,  though  with  much  mur- 
muring of  some  of  thdr  parishes  for  a  time,  in- 
creased by  thdr  loud  clamour,  "that  they  bad 
"  been  b^rayed  by  the  king's  promise  that  they 
"  should  have  three  numths  longertime :"  which 
drew  ^  like  clamoor  noon  them  by  tiioee,  who 
had  heaikened  to  thdr  advice  in  continuing  thdr 
obstinacy  in  confidence  of  a  dispensation ;  wiiere- 
as  otiuarwise  they  would  have  confomud,  as  very 
many  of  thdr  party  did.  And  many  of  tiie  other 
who  were  cozened  by  them,  and  ao  lost  the  livings 
they  had,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  make 
themselves  capable  of  getting  others,  by  as  full 
subscriptions  and  conformity  as  the  act  of  uni- 
formity required.  And  the  greatest  of  them,  after 
some  time,  and  after  they  found  that  the  private 
bounty  and  donatives,  which  at  first  flowed  in 
upon  them  in  compassion  of  their  sufferings  and 
to  keep  up  their  courages,  every  day  b^m  to 
■ladcen,  and  would  in  the  end  expire,  suMcribed 
to  those  very  declarations,  which  they  had  ur^ 
as  the  greatest  motives  to  thdr  nonconftvmity. 
And  the  number  was  very  small,  and  of  very  weak 
and  inconsiderable  men,  that  continued  refractory, 
and  received  no  charge  in  the  church :  though  it 
may  without  breach  of  charity  be  beheved,  that 
many  who  did  aubscribe  had  the  same  malignity 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  govemment  of  it;  and 
it  may  he  did  more  barm,  than  if  they  had  con- 
tinued in  thdr  inconformity..~j 

The  long  time  spent  in  both  houses  upon  the 
act  of  luwormity  had  made  the  pn^^ress  of  all 
other  public  business  much  the  slower ;  or  rather, 
the  multitude  of  private  bills  which  depended 
there,  (and  with  which  former  parliaments  had 
been  very  rardy  troubled,)  and  the  bittemeas  and 
animoutieB  which  arose  from  thence,  exceedingly 
disquieted  and  disGompoaedtiie  house;  everyman 
being  ao  much  concerned  for  the  interest  pf  his 
fnaoaa  or  allies,  that  he  was  more  adidtous  for 
the  des^tch  of  those,  than  of  any  which  related 
to  the  kmg  and  the  pubhc,  which  ne  knew  would 
by  a  general  concurrence  be  all  passed  before  the 
aeasion  should  be  made;  whereas  if  the  other 
should  he  deferred,  the  sesdon  would  quickly 
follow,  (which  the  Iting  by  frequent  mesaagea  de- 
sired to  hasten,  having  recdved  news  alruuly  of 
the  queen's  having  bmn  at  sea  many  days,)  and 
the  benefit  of  those  pretences  would  be  lost,  and 
with  greater  difGcully  be  recovei^  in  a  succeed- 
ing session,  llien  aa  those  private  bills  were  for 
the  particular  benefit  and  advantage  some  pa- 
sons,  which  engaged  all  their  friends  to  be  veiy 
solidtotts  for  their  despatch;  so  for  the  most  part 
they  WBK  to  the  kfls  and .  damage  of  other  per- 
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Bons,  who  likewise  called  in  aid  of  all  tlieir  friends 
to  prevent  the  houses*  coiumt :  and  by  this  means 
■o  many  fiurtitms  were  kindled  in  Irath  housee, 
between  those  wha  drove  on  the  interest  of  their 
own  or  aS  thdr  rebtionSf  who  mutually  looked 
upon  one  another  as  enemies,  and  against  those 
who  for  justice  and  the  dignity  of  parliament 
would  have  r^ected  all  or  most  of  the  addresses 
of  that  kind;  that  in  most  debates  which  related 
to  neither,  the  custom  of  contradiction,  and  the 
aversion  to  persons,  very  much  disturbed  and 
prolonged  all  despatch. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  a  civil  war  of  so 
many  years,  prosecuted  with  that  height  of  malice 
and  revenge ;  so  mxaj  houses  plundered  and  so 
many  burned,  in  which  the  evidences  of  many 
estates  were  totally  destroyed,  and  as  many 
the  unskilfiil  providence  cn  others,  who  in  order 
to  preserve  diem  had  buried  thar  writings  so  un- 
warily under  ground,  that  they  were  taken  up  so 
defoced  or  rotted,  that  they  could  not  be  pleaded 
in  any  court  of  justice;  many  who  had  followed 
the  ung  In  the  war,  and  so  made  themselves 
liable  to  those  pmalties  which  the  parliament  had 
prepared  for  them  and  subjected  them  to,  had 
made  many  fdgned  conveyances,  ^th  such  limi- 
tations ana  so  absolutely,  (that  no  trust  might  be 
discovered  by  those  who  had  power  to  avoid  it,) 
that  they  were  indeed  too  absolute  to  be  avoided 
by  thenuelves,  and  their  estates  become  so  much 
out  of  their  own  disposal,  that  they  could  neither 
apply  them  to  the  payment  of  th^  just  debts,  or 
to  the  jMovision  for  their  children ;  I  say,  there 
were  many  such  cases,  which  could  be  no  other 
way  provided  for  but  Inr  an  act  (tf  parliament,  and 
to  which  an  act  of  parliament*  mtnoat  too  much 
severity  and  rigour,  could  not  be  denied.  And 
against  any  of  those  there  appeared  none  or  very 
little  opposition  to  be  made. 

But  the  example  and  precedent  of  such  drew 
mth  them  a  world  o/l  unreasonable  pretences; 
and  they,  wlio  were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
relief  in  any  court  of  justice,  thought  they  had  a 
ground  to  appeal  to  parliament.  They  who  had 
been  compelled,  for  raising  the  money  they  were 
forced  to  pay  for  their  d^uquency,  to  sell  land, 
and  could  not  sell  it  but  at  a  very  low  value,  (for 
it  was  one  species  of  the  oppression  of  tliat  time, 
that  when  a  powerful  man  had  an  aspect  upon  the 
land  of  any  man  who  was  to  compound,  and  so  in 
new  like  to  sell  it,  no  odier  man  would  offer  an^ 
money  for  it,  so  that  he  was  sure  at  last  to  have  it 
upon  his  own  price;)  now  all  that  monstrous 
power  was  vamshed,  they  who  had  made  those 
unthrifty  bargains  and  sales,  though  with  all  the 
formalities  oflaw,  by  fines  and  recoveries  and  the 
like,  (which  is  all  the  security  that  can  be  given 
upon  a  purchase,)  eapedally  if  the  purchaser  was 
of  an  iU  name,  came  with  all  imaginable  confi- 
dence to  the  parliament,  to  have  tneir  land  re- 
stored to  [themj.  Every  man  had  raised  an  equity 
in  his  own  imagination,  that  he  thought  ought  to 

Erevail  against  any  descent,  testament,  or  act  of 
iw;  and  that  whatever  any  man  had  been  brought 
to  do,  which  common  reason  would  make  mani- 
fest that  he  would  never  have  done  if  he  could 
have  chosen,  was  argument  suffident  of  such  a 
force,  and  ought  to  find  relief  in  parliament,  from 
the  unbounded  equity  they  were  masters  of  and 
could  dispense,  wnatever  formalitia  of  law  had 
preceded  or  accompamed  the  transaction.  And 


whoever  i^tpoeed  those  extravagant  notions,  which 
sometimes  deprived  men  of  tlu  benefit  of  the  act 
of  oblivion,  was  thought  to  be  irithout  justice,  or 
which  to  them  was  worse,  to  be  without  any  ^d- 
ness  to  the  king's  party.  And  without  question, 
upon  those  motives,  or  others  as  unreasonable, 
many  acts  were  passed  of  very  ill  example,  and 
which  many  men  were  scandalized  at  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  posterity  will  more  censure  hereafter, 
when  infants  who  were  then  unborn  shall  find 
themselves  disinherited  of  thise  estates,  which 
their  ancestors  had  carefuUy  provided  should  de- 
scend to  them ;  upon  which  irregularities  the 
king  made  reflection  when  he  made  the  session. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  incongruities  and 
the  indispositions  which  attended  them,  they  per- 
formed ah  those  respects  towards  the  king,  iraieh 
he  did  or  could  expect  from  them;  there  being 
scarce  a  man,  who  opposed  the  granting  any 
thing  that  was  proposed  for  tiie  benefit  of  his  ma- 
jesty, or  the  greatness  of  the  crown  ;  and  though 
some  of  the  particulars  mentioned  before  md 
sometimes  intervene,  to  binder  and  defer  the  pre- 
sent resolutions  and  conclusions  in  those  counsels, 
the  resolutions  and  conclusione  in  a  short  time 
after  succeeded  according  to  the  king's  wish.  The 
militia  and  many  other  regalities  were  declared  and 
settled  according  to  the  original  sense  of  the  law, 
and  the  authority  of  the  crown  vindicated  to  the 
height  it  had  been  at  upon  the  heads  of  the  greatest 
kings  who  had  ever  reigned  in  the  nation.  Monies 
were  raised  by  several  hills,  sufficient  as  they  con- 
ceived to  have  paid  all  the  debts  the  king  or  the 
kingdom  owed;  for  in  thdr  computations  they 
comprehended  the  debts  that  were  owing  before 
his  majesty's  return,  and  fbr  which  the  pnbUc 
Mth  had  men  engaged :  and  if  aa  much  had  been 
piud  as  they  concdved  they  had  i^ven,  probably 
It  might  have  been  enough  to  have  ducha^d 
all  those.  They  settled  a  constant  revenue  upon 
the  crown,  which  according  to  the  estimate  tney 
made  would  amount  to  the  yearly  revenue  <n 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  proportion 
double  to  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  may  be  of  any  king  preceding ;  and 
declared,  "  that  if  it  did  not  amount  to  that  full 
"  value,  they  would  supply  it  at  another  meeting." 
And  though  it  hath  not  in  truth  amounted  to  that 
sum  in  his  majestjr*B  receipts,  the  parliament  hath 
imputed  it  rwier  to  ill  managery,  and  letting 
farms  at  too  easy  rates,  than  to  an  error  in  their 
computation.  For  the  present,  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  king  and  by  his  ministerB  as  answer- 
able to  his  expectation.  And  so,  upon  notice  of 
the  queen's  hangupon  the  coast,  and  afterwards 
of  her  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  the  king  appcnnted 
the  houses  to  present  all  their  billB  to  him  upon 
the  nineteenth  of  May  for  his  royal  assent,  it  bdng 
few  days  above  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  being 
first  convened. 

When  the  king  came  to  the  parliament,  and 
they  had  presented  the  great  number  of  bills 
which  they  had  prepared,  and  after  he  had  given 
his  royal  assent  to  most  of  them,  his  majesty  told 
them,  "  that  he  thought  there  had  been  very  few 
'*  sessions  of  parliament,  in  which  there  had  been 
"  BO  many  bills,  as  he  had  passed  that  day :  he 
"  was  omfident,  never  so  numy  private  bills, 
"  which  he  hoped  they  would  nirt  curaw  mto  ex- 
"  ample.  It  was  true,"  he  said,  "  the  late  ill 
"  times  had  driven  men  into  great  straits/  and 
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*'  might  hava  obliged  them  to  make  conveyancea 
**  coloiitEbly,  to  avoid  iDCoavemencea,  and  yet  not 
"  afterwards  to  be  avoided ;  and  men  had  gotten 
"  estates  by  new  and  greater  frauds  than  had  been 
"  heretofore  practised ;  and  therefore  in  this  con- 
"  juncture  extraordinary  remedies  might  be  oecea- 
"  Bary ;  which  had  induced  him  to  comply  with 
'*  their  advice  in  passing  those  bills :  but  he  prayed 
'*  them  that  this  should  be  rarely  done  hereafter : 
"  that  the  good  old  rules  of  the  law  are  the  best 
"  security ;  and  he  wished  that  men  might  not 
'*  have  too  much  cause  to  fear,  that  the  settle- 
**  ments  which  they  make  of  their  estates  shall  be 
"  too  easily  unsettled  when  they  are  dead  by  the 
"  power  of  parliament.*' 

He  said,  "  they  lu^  too  much  obliged  him,  not 
"  only  in  the  matter  of  those  Inlls  winch  con- 
*'  cemed  his  revenue,  bnC  in  the  manner  of  pass- 
"  ing  them,  with  so  great  affection  and  kindmesa, 
"  that  he  knew  not  how  to  thank  them  eoongh. 
*'  He  did  assure  them,  and  prayed  them  to  assure 
"  their  friends  in  the  country,  that  he  would  apply 
"  all  that  they  had  given  to  mm,  to  the  utmost  im- 

provement  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
"  kingdom ;  and  that  he  would,  with  the  best  ad- 
"  vice  and  good  husbandry  he  could,  bring  his 
**  own  expenses  within  a  narrower  compass." 
And  he  said,  "  now  he  was  speaking  to  them  of 
**  his  own  good  husbandly,  he  must  tell  them, 
**  that  would  not  be  enough ;  he  could  not  but 
"  observe,  that  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  him  a 
**  little  corrupted  in  thcdr  excess  of  livii^.  AU 
"  men  spend  much  more  in  tfanr  clothes,  in  thnr 
"  diet,  in  all  thdr  expenses,  than  they  had  used 

to  do.    He  hoped  it  had  only  been  the  excess  of 

joy  after  so  long  sufferings,  that  had  tranaport- 
*'  ed  him  and  them  to  those  other  excesses ;  but," 
he  desired  them,  "  that  they  might  all  take  heed 
"  that  the  continuance  of  them  did  not  indeed 
"  corrupt  their  natures.  He  did  believe  that  he 
"  had  been  that  way  very  faulty  himself:  he  pro- 
**  mised  that  he  would  reform,  and  that  if  they 
"  would  join  with  him  in  their  several  edacities, 
"  the?  would  by  their  .examples  do  more  good, 
"  botn  in  city  and  country,  than  any  new  laws 
"  would  do."  He  said  many  other  ^;ood  things 
that  pleased  them,  and  no  doubt  he  mtended  all 
he  said;  but  the  ways  and  expedients  towards 
good  husbandnr  were  no  where  pursued. 

The  chanceUor,  by  the  king'a  rommand,  en- 
larged upon  *'  the  general  murmurs  upon  the  ex- 

pense,  and  that  it  should  so  much  exceed  all 
"  former  times."  He  put  them  In  mind,  "how 
"  the  crown  had  been  used  since  those  times,  how 
"  the  king  had  found  it  at  his  blessed  return : 
"  that  as  soon  as  he  came  hither,  besides  the  in- 
"  finite  sums  that  he  forgave,  he  gave  more  money 
"  to  the  people  than  he  had  since  received  from 
"  them,"  (he  meant,  I  suppose,  the  release  of  all 
the  rents,  debts,  and  receipts  which  were  due  to 
faim ;)  "  that  at  least  two  parts  of  three  that  they 
**  had  since  given  hirahad  issued  for  the  disband- 
"  ing  of  armies  never  raised  by  him,  and  for  pay- 
"  ment  of  fleets  never  sent  out  by  him,  and  of 
"  debts  never  incurred  by  him."  He  pnt  them 
in  lamd  *'  of  the  vast  disiwrity  between  the  former 
"  times  and  these  in  which  they  now  lived,  and 
*'  consequently  [of]  the  disproportion  in  the  ex- 

pense  the  crown  was  now  at,  for  the  protection 

and  benefit  of  the  subject,  to  what  It  formerly 
■•'nnderwenL   How  great  a  difference  there  was 


[1662. 

"  in  the  present  greatneis  and  power  of  the  two 

"  crowns,  and  what  they  had  been  then  possesaed 
"  of,  was  evident  to  all  men ;  and  if  the  greatness 
"  and  power  of  the  crown  ai  England  should  not 
"  be  in  some  proportion  im^oved  too,  it  mwht 
"  be  liable  to  inconveniences  it  would  not  under- 
"  go  alone.  How  our  neighbours  and  our  rivals, 
"  who  court  one  and  the  same  mistress,  trade  and 
"  commerce,  with  all  the  world,  are  advanced  in 
shipping,  power,  and  an  immoderate  desire  to 


the  trade  of  the  nation  be  supported  and  main- 
"  tinned,  wtth  the  same  fleets  and  fences  whi^ 
'*  had  been  muntained  in  the  happy  times  of 
"  queen  Elizabeth.  He  needed  not  speak  o{  the 
"  naval  power  of  the  Turks,  who,  instead  of 
*'  sculking  abroad  in  poor  single  ships  as  th^ 
"  were  wont  to  do,  domineer  now  on  the  ocean  in 
'*  strong  fleets,  make  naval  fights,  and  had  brought 
"  some  Christiana  to  a  better  correspondence, 
"  and  another  kind  of  commerce  and  traffick  with 
"  them,  than  was  expected,"  (for  at  that  time  the 
Dutch  had  made  a  low  and  dishonourable  peace 
with  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tunis :)  "  mso- 
"  much  as  they  apprehend  no  enemy  (upon  the 
"  sea,  but  what  they  find  in  the  king  of  England's 
"  ships,  which  had  indeed  brought  no  small 
"  damage  upon  them,  with  no  small  charge  to  the 
*'  kins,  but  a  great  reputation  to  the  nation. 

"  He  did  asinre  than,  that  the  chai^  the  atnm 
**  was  then  at,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  peace  and 
"  security  and  wealth  and  honour  of  the  nation, 
"  amounted  to  no  less  than  «ght  hundred  thon- 
"  sand  pounds  in  the  year ;  all  which  did  not  cost 
*'  the  crown  before  the  late  troubles  fourscore 
"  thousand  pounds  the  vear :  and  therefore  that 
"  nobody  could  blame  them  for  any  supply  they 
"  had  given,  or  addition  they  had  made  to  tiw 
"  revenue  of  the  crown."  He  told  them,  "  that 
"  the  new  acquisitions  of  Dunkirk,  Mardike,  Tan- 
"  gier,  Jamaica,  and  Bombayne,  ought  to  be 
"  looked  upon  as  jewels  <^  an  immense  magni-> 
"  tude  in  the  royal  diadem ;  and  though  uey 
"  were  of  present  expense,  they  were  likis  in  a 
"  short  time,  with  God's  blessing,  to  bring  vaat 
"  advantages  to  the  trade,  navigation,  wealth,  and 
"  honour  of  the  king  and  kmgdom.  Hie  nn^estf 
"  had  enough  expressed  bis  desire  to  live  m  a 
"  perfect  peace  and  amity  with  all  lus  oeighhoan  ; 
"  nor  was  it  an  ill  ingredient  towards  the  firmness 
"  and  stability  of  that  peace  and  anuty  which  his 
"  royal  ancestors  had  ndd  mth  them,  that  he 
"  hath  some  advantages  in  case  of  a  war,  which 
"  they  were  without.'"  The  same  day  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  to  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February  following. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  queen 
came  to  Hampton-court.  The  earl  of  Sandwich, 
after  he  had  reduced  those  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to 
good  conditions,  went  to  Tanker,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  him  before  he  was  to  go  to  lisbon  for 
the  reception  of  the  queen :  and  delivered  to  him 
it  was,  though  h^  an  accident  that  might  have 
caused  it  to  K  dehvered  into  anot^  hand.  There 
was  never  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  qneen 
regent  did  resolve  religiously  to  perform  all  die 
conditions  on  Ae  part  of  Portugal ;  and  the  go- 
vernment was  vet  in  ho-  hands.  But  the  king 
gromng  towaros  his  nuyority,  and  of  a  nature 
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not  lilu  to  comply  long  with  his  inolher*8  adricei 
fiwtioiu  began  likewise  to  ffrow  in  thit  conrt. 
TliB  d^Tcty  vf  Tangier,  ua  into  the  hands  6[ 
bereticSt  was  much  murmnred  at ;  as  like  more  to 
irritate  the  pope,  who  did  already  carry  himself 
towards  them  very  unlike  a  common  father,  not 
withstanding  thepowerfiil  interposition  of  Fhmce, 
vhich,  upon  the  peace  lately  made  between  Uie 
two  crowTiB,  was  already  erased:  so  that  they 
now  af^Mehended,  that  this  new  provocation  would 
give  some  excuse  to  the  court  of  Borne,  to  com[dy 
more  severely  with  the  importnnitiea  from  Spain, 
which  likendse  upon  this  occawon  they  were  sure 
would  be  renewed  with  all  possible  instance.  And 
though  the  queen  had  lately  sent  a  governor  to 
Tangier,  wbora  she  therefore  made  choice  of,  as  a 
man  devoted  to  her,  and  who  would  obey  her 
commands  in  the  delivery  of  tlua  place ;  yet  it  is 
certain,  he  went  thither  with  a  contrary  resolution. 

Very&w  dqra  before  the  earl  of  Sandmch  came 
tluther,  the  governor  msrdied  out  witii  dl  the 
borae  and  above  half  the  foot  of  the  garrisrai  iido 
the  ooontry,  and  fell  mto  an  ambush  of  the  Moors, 
who  bong  much  more  numerous  cut  off  the  whole 
peifr :  and  so  the  governor  with  so  many  of  the 
chia  officers  and  soldiers  bdng  killed,  the  town 
was  left  so  weak,  that  if  the  Kloors  had  pursued 
their  advantage  with  such  numbers  as  ^y  might, 
and  did  intend  within  few  days  to  bring  with 
them,  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  made 
httle  renstence.  And  the  earl  oi  Sandwich  com- 
inff  happily  thither  m  that  conjuncture,  [it}  was 
deuveied  into  his  hands,  who  convoyeid  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  into  Portugal,  where  th^ 
were  like  to  be  stoned  by  the  people ;  and  then, 
harug  pot  a  good  garrison  oi  none  and  foot 
which  were  aent  from  Enekaid  into  i^  he  de- 
livered it  up  to  the  eail  of  nterborough,  who  had 
a  commisaum  from  the  kii^  to  m  governor 
thereof ;  and  himsdf  with  the  fleet  sailed  to 
bon,  where  be  had  been  long  expected,  and  found 
his  bouse  and  eqnipwe  rrady,  be  bd^  thai  to 
appear  in  the  qvuity  «  eatnwffdhMry  ambaaaadtv 
to  demand  the  queen. 

His  arrival  there  haimened  likewise  in  a  very 
happy  conjuncture;  fMrtbeSpani^army.stronga- 
than  it  bad  been  before,  was  upon  its  march  to 
besiege  a  seaport  town,  which  lay  so  near  Lisbon, 
that  being  in  the  enemy's  hands  would  very  much 
have  infested  their  whole  trade,  and  was  not  strong 
enough  \aoa  to  have  resisted  so  powerful  an  enemy. 
Bnt  upon  the  fiune  of  the  Eiu^h  fleet's  arrivu, 
the  ^nniard  ^ve  over  that  design,  and  retired : 
dnce  aa  it  was  impoenble  that  th^  shoidd  be  ^le 
to  take  that  place,  which  the  fleet  was  so  ready  to 
relieve;  bo  they  knew  not  but  that  the  English 
mi^ht  make  a  descent  into  that  own  quarters, 
which  kwt  them  from  engaging  before  any  other 
town.  But  the  alarum  the  march  of  that  army 
had  given  had  so  much  disturbed  Plntiwd,  whicn 
never  keep  tiieir  whole  forces  on  foot,  out  draw 
than  together  upon  such  emergent  occasions ; 
that  they  were  compelled  to  make  use  of  most  of 
that  money,  which  they  said  had  been  laid  up 
and  sfaoula  be  kept  fw  the  payment  of  the  queen's 
portion,  whidiwaa  tobe  tmispmleclwidi  herinto 
En^and. 

Whereuptm,  after  the  ambassador  had  been  re- 
caved  mtfa  all  possiUe  demonstradon  of  respect 
and  pnbUc  joy.  and  had  had  his  solnnn  audience 
from  the  king  and  from  the  queen  r^^ent  and  the 


queen  his  mistress  j  and  some  English  gentlemen 
of  quaUty,  who  were  sent  by  the  king,  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  idacee  of  attendance  about  Ae 
queen,  to  which  nia  m^esQr  had  assigned  them : 
the  queen  motb^,  irith  infinite  apologies,  told  the 
ambassador,  "  that  the  straits  and  poverty  of  the 
"  kingdom  were  so  great  upon  the  late  advance  of 
"  the  Spanish  arm^,  that  tbere  could  at  this  pre- 
"  sent  be  only  paid  one  half  of  the  ijueen's  por- 
"  tion,  and  diat  the  other  half  should  infallibly  be 
"  paid  within  a  year,  with  which  she  hoped  the 
"  king  her  brother  would  he  satisfied;  and  that 
"  for  the  better  doing  it,  she  resolved  to  send 
"  back  the  same  ambassador,  who  had  brought  so 
"  good  a  work  with  God's  blessing  to  so  good  an 
"  end.  with  her  daughter  to  the  king." 

The  earlrof  Sandwich  was  much  perplexed,  nm: 
did  easily  resolve  what  he  was  to  do.  His  in- 
Mmctions  were  to  receive  the  wh(de  portion,  which 
he  knew  the  ^ecag  expected,  and  which  they  were 
wrt  ^le  to  pay.  He  had  already  received  Tan- 
gier, and  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  and  had 
nearer  authority  to  restore  it.  nor  wherewithal  to 
cany  back  the  men.  And  at  last,  after  he  had 
used  all  the  means  to  have  the  whole  paid,  and 
was  so  fiUly  informed,  that  he  did  in  truth  believe 
that  they  could  do  no  more,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  receive  the  queen  aboard  the  fleet.  That 
which  they  were  ready  to  deliver  for  half  the  por- 
tion was  not  in  money,  but  to  be  made  up  by 
jewels,  sugar,  and  other  commodities,  which  should 
not  be  overvalued.  The  ambassador  was  con- 
tented to  give  receipt  for  the  several  species  of 
the  money  they  would  oehver,  leaving  the  value  to 
be  computed  m  Engluid  j  but  expressly  refiised 
to  accept  the  jewels,  sugar,  and  merehudisea  at 
any  rates  or  pricra ;  but  was  contented  to  recdve 
them  «  bond  the  sh^H,  and  to  dehver  them  in 
qwde  at  London  to  any  person  who  should  be 
appointed  by  them  to  receive  them,  who  ahould 
he  obliged  to  pay  the  money  they  were  valued  [at], 
and  to  make  up  the  whole  sum  that  shonld  be  • 
paid  to  the  king  for  the  moiety.  In  conclusion, 
all  tfaiiws  were  oeUvered  on  board  the  ships ;  and 
Dieffo  ^vas,  a  Jew  of  gre^  wealth  and  fiiU  credit 
at  Amsterdfun.  was  sent  with  it.  and  obliged  to 
make  even  the  account  with  the  king's  ministers 
at  London,  and  to  pay  what  should  remain  due. 
And  a  new  obligation  was  entered  into  by  the 
crown  of  Portu^,  for  the  payment  of  the  other 
moiety  within  the  space  of  a  year.  And  the  queen 
with  all  her  conrt  and  retinue  were  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet ;  and  withont  any^iU  acudmts  ha 
majesty  arrived  safely  at  Portsmontii :  and  having 
rested  only  three  or  four  days  there,  to  recover  the 
induBposition  omtracted  in  so  long  a  v(^rage  at 
sea,  her  majesty,  together  with  the  king,  came  to 
Hamirt;on-court  at  the  time  mentioned  before,  the 
twenty-mnfii  of  May,  the  king's  birth-day.  full 
two  years  after  his  m^esty's  return  and  ratraing 
Lonoon. 

However  the  public  joy  of  the  kingdom  was 
very  manifest  upon  this  conjunction,  jet  in  a 
short  time  there  appeared  not  that  seiemty  in  the 
court  that  was  expected.  They  who  had  formerly 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  used  ever  after  all  the 
ill  arte  they  could  to  make  it  disagreeable,  and  to 
alienate  the  king's  affection  from  the  <pieen  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  might  nevor  be  in  her 
pomr  to  prarail  with  bun  to  their  disadvantage; 
an  eflbct  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  any 
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notdile  intnett  ibe  might  ffain  in  hu  aflfeetioiu, 
since  she  could  not  be  uninuanMd  by  1^  ambae* 
«ador  of  the  disHsrvice  thejr  hod  formetiy  endea- 
voured to  do  her. 

There  was  a  ladr  of  youth  and  beauty,  with 
whom  the  king  bad  lived  in  ^^reat  and  notorious 
familiarity  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  Eng- 
land, and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  queen's  coming, 
or  a  little  before,  had  been  delivered  of  a  son 
whom  the  king  owned.  And  as  that  amour  had 
been  generally  taken  notice  of,  to  the  lessening  of 
the  gM>d  reputation  the  king  had  with  the  people ; 
80  it  underwent  the  less  reproach  from  the  king's 
being  young,  vigorous,  and  in  his  full  strengUi ; 
and  upon  a  fiiU  presumption  that  when  be  sfaonld 
be  married,  be  would  contain  btnudf  iritbin  the 
■trict  bonnds  of  nrtue  and  conscience.*  And  that 
his  majesty  himself  had  that  firm  resolution,  there 
want  not  many  arguments,  as  well  from  the  ex- 
f»llent  temper  and  justice  of  his  own  nature,  as 
from  the  professions  he  had  made  with  some  so- 
lemnity to  persons  who  were  beheved  to  have 
much  credit,  and  who  had  not  failed  to  do  thdr 
dutv,  in  putting  him  in  mind  "  of  the  infinite 
"  ooligations  he  bad  to  God  Almighty,  and  that 
"  he  expected  another  kind  of  return  from  him,  in 
"  the  purity  of  mind  and  int^rity  of  hfe of 
which  bis  majesty  was  piouahr  sensible,  albat 
there  was  all  possible  pame  taken  by  that  com- 
pany wluch  were  admitted  to  bis  hours  of  plea- 
sure, to  divot  and  corrupt  all  thoee  impressions 
and  prindides,  iriiich  his  own  conscience  and 
rement  esteem  of  Fhmdence  did  siugest  to  him ; 
tnniing  all  diaconne  and  mention  of  religion  into 
ridicule,  as  if  it  were  only  an  invention  of  divines 
to  impose  upon  men  of  parts,  and  to  restrain  them 
from  the  liberty  and  use  of  those  Caculties  which 
God  and  nature  bad  given  them,  that  they  might 
be  subject  to  thdr  reproofs  and  determinations ; 
which  kind  of  license  was  not  grateful  to  the  king, 
and  therefore  warily  and  accidentally  used  by  those 
who  had  pleasant  wit,  and  in  whose  company  he 
took  too  much  delight. 

The  queen  had  beauty  and  wit  enoufi;h  to  make 
herself  very  agreeable  to  him ;  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  at  their  first  meeting,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  king  bad  very  good  aatisfiurtion  in  her, 
and  irithont  doabt  made  very  good  resolutions 
iritis  himself,  and  pronused  himself  a  happy 
and  an  innocent  life  in  her  company,  mthont  any 
such  uxoriouanesB,  as  might  draw  the  reputation 
upon  him  of  being  governed  by  his  wife,  of  which 
he  had  observed  or  been  too  laigely  informed  of 
some  inconvenient  efi^ects  in  the  fortune  of  some 
of  bis  nearest  friends,  and  had  long  protested 
against  such  a  resignation;  though  they  who  knew 
him  well,  did  not  think  him  so  much  superior  to 
such  a  condescension,  but  that  if  the  queen  had 
bad  that  craft  and  address  and  dexterity  that  some 
former  queens  bad,  she  might  have  prevailed  as 
far  by  degrees  as  they  bad  done.  But  the  truth 
is,  though  she  was  of  years  enough  to  have  had 
more  experience  of  the  world,  and  of  as  much  wit 
as  could  be  wuhed,  and  of  a  homonr  very  agree- 
able at  some  seasons ;  yet  she  bad  been  bred, 
according  to  the  mode  and  discipline  of  her  coun- 
try, in  a  monastery,  where  she  bad  only  seen  the 
women  who  attended  hstt  and  conversed  with  the 
relifpous  who  resided  there,  and  without  doubt  in 
her  mcbnations  was  enon^  disposed  to  have  been 
one  of  that  nuniber.  Aim  from  ilua  restraint  ehe 


was  caDed  out  to  be  a  great  queen,  and  to  a  firee 

conversation  in  a  court  that  was  to  be  upon  the 
matter  new  formed,  and  reduced  from  the  man- 
ners of  a  licentious  age  to  the  old  rules  and  limits 
which  had  been  observed  in  better  times ;  and  to 
which  regular  and  decent  conformity  the  present 
disposition  of  men  or  women  was  not  enough 
incuned  to  submit,  nor  the  king  enough  dispowd 
to  exact. 

There  was  a  numerous  family  of  men  and 
women  that  were  sent  from  Portugal,  the  most 
improper  to  promote  that  conformity  in  the  queen 
that  was  iwcessary  for  her  condition  and  future 
happiness,  that  could  be  chosen :  the  women  for 
the  most  part  old  and  ugly  and  proud,  incapable 
of  any  conversation  with  persons  of  quality  and  a 
liberu  education.  And  they  desired  and  indeed 
had  conspired  so  far  to  possess  the  queen  them- 
selves, that  she  should  neither  learn  the  English 
language,  nor  use  their  habit,  nor  depart  from  the 
manners  and  fashions  of  her  own  country  in  any 
particulars  j  "  which  resolution,"  they  told  her, 
"  would  he  for  the  dignity  of  Portugal,  and  would 
"  quickly  induce  the  English  ladies  to  conform  to 
"  her  majesty's  practice and  this  imagination 
had  made  that  impression,  that  the  tailor  who  had 
been  sent  into  Portugal  to  make  her  clothes,  could 
never  be  admitted  to  see  her  or  receive  any  em- 
[dovment.  Nor  when  she  came  to  Portsmouth, 
and  found  there  several  ladies  of  honour  and 
prime  quality  to  attend  her  in  the  pbces  to  wbtch 
they  were  assi^ed  by  the  king,  6iA  she  recdve 
any  of  tbem,  till  the  king  himsw  came;  nor  th«i 
with  any  grace,  or  the  bberty  that  belonged  to 
their  pbuxs  and  offices.  She  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  be  dressed  out  of  the  wardrobe  that  the 
king  bad  sent  to  her,  but  would  wear  the  clothes 
wlticb  she  had  brought,  until  she  found  that  the 
king  was  displeased,  and  would  be  obeyed:  where- 
upon she  conformed  ag^nst  the  advice  of  her 
women,  who  continued  thdr  opiniatrety,  without 
any  one  of  them  receding  from  their  own  mode, 
wmch  exposed  them  the  more  to  reproach. 

When  the  queen  came  to  Hampton-court,  she 
brought  with  her  a  formed  resolution,  that  she 
would  never  suffer  the  lady  who  was  so  muck 
spoken  of  to  be  in  her  presence :  and  afterwards 
to  those  she  would  trust  she  said,  **  her  mother 
"  had  enjoined  her  so  to  do."  On  the  otho- 
hand,  the  king  thought  that  he  had  so  well  pre- 
pared her  to  give  her  a  civil  reception,  that  with- 
in a  day  or  two  after  her  majesty's  being  there, 
himself  led  her  into  her  chamber,  and  printed 
her  to  the  queen,  who  received  her  with  the  same 
grace  as  she  had  done  the  rest;  there  being  many 
lords  and  other  ladies  at  the  same  time  there. 
But  whether  her  majesty  in  the  instant  knew  who 
she  was,  or  upon  recollection  found  it  afterwards, 
she  was  no  sooner  sat  in  her  chair,  but  her  colour 
changed,  and  tears  gushed  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
her  nose  bled,  and  she  fainted  ;  so  that  she  was 
forthwith  removed  into  another  room,  and  all  the 
company  retired  out  of  that  where  she  was  before. 
Andtbifl  fieJhng  out  so  notoriously  when  so  man^ 
persona  were  present,  the  king  looked  upon  it 
iritii  wonderful  indignation,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
defiance  for  deduon  of  the  supremacy  and 
who  should  govern,  upon  which  point  he  was  the 
most  jealous  and  the  most  resolute  of  any  man  ; 
and  the  answer  he  recdved  from  the  queen;  which 
kept  up  the  obstina^fiUBpleased  him  more.  Now 
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the  breach  of  the  cotwUtions  grew  matter  of  re- 
proach; the  payment  of  but  naif  the  portion  waa 
objected  to  the  ambasBBdor*  who  would  have  been 
very  glad  that  the  quaird  had  been  upon  no  other 
nuDt.  He  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do ;  the  kiu 
tmaa  offended  with  him  for  havmg  said  so  much 
in  Pcntaffal  to  provoke  the  queen,  and  not  in- 
structing ner  enough  to  make  ner  unconcerned  in 
what  had  been  before  her  time,  and  in  which  she 
could  not  reasonably  be  concerned ;  and  Uie  queen 
with  more  indignation  reproachii^  him  with  the 
character  he  \aA  given  of  the  king,  of  his  virtue 
and  good-nature  :  whilst  the  poor  man>  not  able 
to  endure  the  tempest  of  so  much  injustice  from 
both,  thousfat  it  best  to  satisfy  both  by  dying ; 
and  from  the  extreme  afiSictioo  of  nund  which  he 
undrawent.  he  Bustained  such  a  fevw  aa  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  hia  grave,  till  some  grace  from 
both  thdr  majutiea  contributed  much  to  the  re- 
covery of  hia  ainrita. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  forbore  her  majes^s 
company,  and  sought  ease  and  refreshment  in  that 
jdly  company,  to  which  in  the  evenings  he  grew 
every  day  more  indulgent,  and  in  which  there 
were  some,  who  desired  rather  to  inflame  than 
pacify  his  discontent.  And  they  found  an  expe- 
dient to  vindicate  his  royal  jurisdiction,  and  to 
make  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  he  would  not 
be  governed  ;  which  could  never  without  much 
artifice  have  got  entrance  into  hie  princely  breast, 
which  always  entertained  the  most  tender  affec- 
tions ;  nor  was  ever  any  man's  nature  more  remote 
from  thoughts  of  roughness  or  hardheartedneas. 
lliey  maeniSed  the  temper  and  constitution  of 
hia  granifhther,  who  indeed  to  all  other  purposes 
waa  a  glorious  example:  "that  when  he  waa 
"  enamoived,  and  found  a  return  answerable  to 
"  hb  merit,  he  did  not  dissemble  hia  passion,  nor 
"  suffered  it  to  be  matter  of  reproach  to  the  per- 
"  sons  whom  he  loved ;  but  made  all  others  pay 
' '  them  that  respect  which  he  thought  them  worthy 
"  of:  brought  them  to  the  court,  and  obliged  his 
"  own  wife  the  queen  to  treat  them  with  grace  and 
"  favour ;  gave  them  the  highest  tities  of  honour, 
"  to  draw  leverence  and  application  to  them  from 
"  all  the  court  and  all  the  kingdom;  raised  the 
"  children  he  had  by  them  to  the  reputation,  state, 
"  and  degree  of  princes  of  the  blood,  and  conferred 
"  fortunes  and  offices  upon  them  accordingly. 
"  That  hia  ma]ea^,  who  inherited  the  same  pas- 
"  aiona.  was  without  the  gratitude  and  noMe  in- 
"  cdination  to  make  returns  proportionable  to  the 
"  obligations  he  recaved.  That  he  had,  by  the 
"  charms  of  his  person  and  of  his  professiona, 
"  prevailed  upon  the  affections  and  neart  of  a 
"  young  and  oeautiful  lady  of  a  noble  extraction, 
"  whose  father  had  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of 
"  the  crown.  That  she  had  provoked  the  jea- 
"  lousy  and  rage  of  her  husband  to  that  degree, 

that  he  had  separated  himself  from  her :  and 
'*  now  the  queen's  indignation  had  made  the 
"  matter  so  notorious  to  the  world,  that  the  dis- 
"  consolate  lady  had  no  place  of  retreat  left,  but 
"  must  be  made  an  object  of  infamy  and  con- 
**  tempt  to  all  her  sex,  and  to  the  whole  world." 

Those  discourses,  together  with  a  little  book 
newly  printed  at  Paris,  according  to  the  license 
of  that  nation,  of  the  amours  of  Henry  IV.  wbidi 
was  by  them  presented  to  him,  and  too  concern- 
edly read  by  him,  made  that  impression  upon 
hia  nund,  that  ha  resolved  to  ratae  the  quuity 
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and  decree  of  that  lady,  who  was  married  to  a 
private  gentleman  CKf  a  competent  fortune,  that 
nad  not  the  amlntion  to  be  a  oetter  man  than  ha 
was  bom.  And  that  be  mwht  do  so,  he  mada 
her  husband  an  earl  of  Irehmd*  who  knew  too 
well  the  consideration  that  he  paid  for  it,  and 
abhorred  the  brand  of  such  a  nobility,  and  did 
not  in  a  long  time  assume  the  title.  The  lady 
thus  qualified  was  now  made  fit  for  higher  pre* 
ferment :  and  the  king  resolved,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  honour  and  innocence,  that  she  should 
be  admitted  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  queen,  as 
the  only  means  to  convince  the  world,  that  all 
aspersions  upon  her  had  been  without  ground. 
The  king  used  all  the  ways  he  could,  by  treating 
the  queen  with  all  caresses,  to  dispose  her  to 
gratify  lum  in  this  particular,  as  a  matter  in  which 
his  honour  was  omcemed  and  engaged;  and  pro- 
tested unto  her,  which  at  that  time  he  did  intend 
to  observe,  **tiiat  he  had  not  had  the  least  fomili- 
"  arity  witii  her  since  her  majest^'e  arrival,  nor 
'*  would  ever  after  be  guilty  of  it  again,  but 
"  would  live  always  with  her  majesty  in  all  fide- 
".'lity  for  conscience  sake."  The  queen,  who  waa 
naturally  more  transported  with  choler  than  her 
countenance  declared  her  to  be,  had  not  the  tem- 
per to  entertain  him  with  those  discourses,  which 
the  vivacity  of  her  wit  could  very  plentifully  have 
suggested  to  her ;  but  brake  out  into  a  torrent  of 
rage,  which  increased  the  former  prejudice,  con- 
fiimed  the  king  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken, 
gave  ill  people  more  credit  to  mention  her  disre- 
spectfully, and  more  increased  his  aversion  from 
her  company,  and,  which  was  wnae,  hia  deUght 
in  those,  [who  meant]  that  he  ehoold  nother  love 
hia  irifs  or  hia  bunnesa,  or  any  tiling  but  thdr 
ctmversation. 

These  domestic  indispositions  and  diatem^rB, 
and  the  impressions  they  made  of  several  kmds 
upon  the  king's  B|arit  and  his  humour,  exceed- 
ingly discomposed  the  minds  of  the  gravest  and 
most  serious  men ;  gave  the  people  generally  oc- 
casion of  speaking  loudly,  ana  with  a  license  that 
the  ma^tratM  luiew  not  how  to  punish,  for  the 

Sublication  of  the  scandal :  and  the  wisest  men 
espaired  of  finding  remedies  to  apply  to  the  dis- 
soluteness and  debauchery  of  the  time,  which 
visibly  increased.  No  man  appeared  to  suffer  or 
likely  to  suffer  more  than  the  chancellor,  against 
whom  tiiough  no  particular  person  owned  a  ma- 
lignity, the  congregation  d  the  witty  men  for  the 
evening  conversation  were  enough  united  against 
his  intwest ;  and  thought  hia  iiduence  upon  tha 
king's  actions  and  counsels  would  be  too  much 
augmented,  if  the  queen  came  to  have  any  power, 
wlu>  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him :  and  it  is 
very  probable,  uat  even  that  apprehension  in- 
creased the  combination  agtdnst  her  majesty. 

The  lady  had  reason  to  nate  him  mortally,  well 
knowing  ttiat  there  had  been  an  inviolable  friend- 
ship between  her  father  and  him  to  his  death, 
which  had  been  notorious  to  all  men ;  and  that 
he  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  power  and 
interest  she  had  with  the  king,  and  had  used  all 
the  endeavoiu?  he  could  to  destroy  it.  Yet  nei- 
ther she  nor  any  of  the  other  adventured  to  speak 
ill  of  him  to  the  king,  who  at  that  time  would  not 
have  borne  it ;  exc^  for  wit's  sake  they  some- 
times reflected  upon  somewhat  he  had  said,  or 
acted  some  of  hia  postures  and  mumer  of  apeak- 
ing,  (tlw  akiU  in  munury  being  the  best  focnhy 
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in  Kdt  many  of  them  had;)  which  license  they 
wactiud  Often  towards  the  king  hanself,  wd 
Ihenfoie  lus  nu^evty  thought  it  to  be  the  more 
free  from  maliee.  But  hj  these  liberties,  which 
•t  first  only  raised  hmghter,  Uiey  by  degrees  got 
the  hardinese  to  censure  both  the  persons,  coun- 
sete,  and  actions  of  tiiose  who  were  nearest  his 
mi^es^s  trust,  mth  the  highest  malice  and  pre- 
snmptiott;  and  too  often  suspended  or  totally 
disappointed  some  resolutions,  which  had  been 
taken  upon  very  mature  d^beration,  and  which 
ought  to  hare  heen  pursued.  But  (as  hath  been 
said  before)  this  presunption  had  not  yet  come  to 
this  len^h. 

The  kmg  imparted  the  trouble  and  unqnietness 
of  his  mmd  to  nobody  with  equal  freedom,  as  he 
did  to  the  chancellor :  to  him  he  complained  of 
all  the  queen's  perrerseness  and  ill  humours,  and 
informed  him  of  all  that  passed  between  tiiem, 
and  obliged  him  to  coDfer  imd  advise  the  queen, 
who^  he  knew*  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  devoted 
to  her  aerrice,  and  that  be  would  speak  very  con- 
fidently to  her  whatsoever  he  thought ;  and  there- 
fore gave  him  leave  to  take  notice  to  her  of  any 
thing  he  had  told  him.  It  was  too  delicate  a  pro- 
vince for  so  plain-dealing  a  man  as  he  was  to 
undertake:  and  vet  he  k^w  not  how  to  refuse  it, 
nor  indeed  did  despair  totally  of  being  able  to  do 
some  good,  since  the  queen  was  not  yet  more  ac- 
quainted with  any  man  than  with  him,  nor  spake 
so  much  with  any  man  as  with  him ;  and  he  be- 
lieved, that  he  might  hereby  have  opportunity  to 
speak  sometimes  to  the  king  of  some  particmars 
with  more  freedom,  than  otherwise  he  could  well 
do,  at  least  more  effectually. 

He  had  never  heard  h«ore  the  honour  the 
king  had  done  that  lady,  nor  of  the  pnxpow  he 
hail  to  make  her  of  hie  wife^  bedchamber.  He 
spake  wUh  great  boldness  to  lum  iqion  both; 
and  did  not  believe  that  the  first  was  proceeded 
in  beyond  revocation,  because  it  had  not  come  to 
the  great  seal,  and  gave  him  many  arguments 
■gainst  it,  wldch  he  thought  of  wdght.  But 
upon  the  other  point  he  took  more  liberty,  and 
spake  of  the  hardheartedness  and  crudty  in 
"  laying  such  a  command  upon  the  queen,  which 
"  flesh  and  blood  could  not  comply  with."  He 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  neard  his  ma- 
jesty himself  say,  upon  the  like  excess  which  a 
neighbour  Mng  had  lately  used,  in  making  his 
mistress  to  live  in  the  court,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen :  that  his  majestv  had  then  said, 
*'  that  it  was  such  a  piece  of  iu-natnre,  that  he 
**  could  never  be  guilty  of;  and  if  ever  he  shoold 
**  be  ffml^  of  having  a  mistress  after  he  had  a 
"  mfe,  which  he  hoped  he  shotdd  never  be,  she 
"  should  never  come  where  his  vrife  was ;  he 
**  would  never  add  that  to  the  vexation,  of  which 
"  she  would  have  enough  without  it."  And  yet 
he  told  lum,  "  that  such  friendships  were  not  new 

in  that  other  court,  nor  scandfdouB  in  that 
"  lungdom ;  whereas  in  this  it  was  so  unheard 
"  of  and  so  odious,  that  a  woman  who  prostituted 
"  herself  to  the  king  was  equally  infamous  to  all 

women  of  honour,  and  must  expect  the  same 
"  contempt  from  them,  as  if  she  were  common  to 

mankind :  and  that  no  enemy  he  had  could 
"  advise  him  a  more  sure  way  to  lose  the  hearts 
"  and  affections  of  the  people,  of  which  he  was  now 
"  so  abnndautlv  possessea,  than  the  indulging  to 
*'  hnnself  that  liSer^,  now  it  bad  pleasedXloa  to 


"  give  bun  a  wife  worthy  of  him.  That  the  er- 
**  cess  be  had  dreac^  used  in  that  end  odier 
"  ways  had  lost  him  some  ground ;  but  that  the 
"  oonUnuance  in  them  mnud  break  the  hearts  of 
"  all  his  biends,  and  be  only  grateful  to  those 
"  -^Aio  wished  the  destruction  of  monarchy :"  and 
concluded  vrith  "  asking  his  pardon  for  speaking 
"  so  phunly,"  and  besought  his  mueety  to  re- 
member "  the  wonderful  tlungs  wludi  God  had 
"  done  for  him,  and  for  which  he  expected  other 

returns  than  he  had  yet  received." 

Hie  king;  heard  him  with  patience  enough,  yet 
with  those  little  interruptions  which  were  natural 
to  him,  especially  to  that  part  where  he  had 
levelled  the  mistresses  of  kii^  and  princes  with 
other  lewd  women,  at  which  he  expressed  «mn 
indignation,  being  an  argument  often  debated  be- 
fore him  by  those,  who  would  have  them  looked 
upon  above  any  other  rmen'e]  mves.  He  did 
not  appear  displeased  with  die  liber^  he  bad 
talcen,  but  said,  "be  knew  it  proceeded  from  the 
"  albctifmhe  hadfor  him;**  and  then  [mweeded 
upon  the  eercral  parts  of  what  he  had  said,  more 
volubly  than  he  used  to  do,  as  upon  points  in 
which  he  was  conversant,  and  had  heard  well 
debated. 

To  the  first,  he  b^ran  with  the  story  of  an  acd- 
dent  that  had  fallen  out  the  day  before ;  he  said, 
"  the  lady  bad  then  told  bim,  that  she  did  hope 
"  that  the  chancellor  was  not  so  much  her  oiemy, 
"  as  he  was  generally  reported  to  be,  for  she  was 
'*  sure  he  was  not  guilty  of  one  discourtesy  oS 
"  which  he  bad  been  accused  to  her,  and  there- 
"  fore  might  be  as  innocent  in  others ;  and  then 
*'  told  his  majesty,  that  the  da^  before,  the  earl 
**  Bristol"  (who  was  never  widiont  eome  rea- 
son to  engage  himself  in  sudk  intrigoes,  and  liad 
been  a  principal  promoter  of  all  those  late  reso- 
lutions) "  came  to  her,  and  asked  her  whethor 
"  the  patent  was  not  yet  passed.  She  answered, 
"  No.  He  asked  if  she  knew  the  reason  ;  which 
"  she  seeming  not  to  do,  he  told  her  that  he  came 
"  in  confidence  to  tell  her,  and  that  if  she  did  not 
"  quickly  curb  and  overrule  such  presumption, 
"  she  would  often  meet  it  to  her  prejudice ;  then 
'*  told  her  a  long  relation,  how  the  patent  had 
"  been  carried  to  the  chancellor  prepared  for  tiie 
"  seal,  and  that  he  according  to  bis  custom  had 
"  supercilioualy  said,  that  he  would  first  speak 

with  the  king  of  it,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  it 
"  should  not  pass ;  and  that  if  she  did  not  make 
"  the  king  very  sensible  of  this  his  ins(Aence,  his 
"majesty  should  never  be  judge  rf  his  own 
"  bounty.  And  then  the  lady  laughed,  and  made 
«  eharp  reflections  upon  the  prinaples  of  the  earl 
"of  Bristol,"  (who  had  throughout  his  hfe  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  being  exceedingly  betovcd 
and  exceedingly  hated  by  the  same  persons,  in 
the  space  of  one  month;  and  now  finding  that 
there  was  a  stop  of  the  patent,  made  a  very  na- 
tural guess  where  it  must  be,  and  mtified  his 
own  appetite  in  the  conclusion,)  "  and  pulled  the 
"  warrant  out  of  her  pocket,  where  she  said  it  had 
"  remained  ever  since  it  was  signed,  and  she  be- 
"  lieved  the  chancellor  had  never  heard  of  it :  she 
"  was  sure  there  was  no  p^ent  prepared,  and 
"  therefore  he  could  not  stop  it  at  the  seat" 

The  truth  is:  though  accordmg  to  the  custom 
she  had  assumed  tiie  title  as  eoon  as  she  had  tiie 
warrant,  that  the  othv  pretmce  naght  be  pro- 
secuted, she  made  not  haste  to  pass  the  patent. 
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lest  her  husband  might  stop  it;  and  after  long 
deliberatioa  was  not  so  confident  of  the  chan- 
cellor, as  to  transmit  it  to  the  seal  that  was  in 
fais  custody,  hut,  tiie  honour  bung  Irish,  sent 
it  into  that  kingdom  to  pass  the  great  seal  there, 
where  she  was  sure  it  could  meet  no  inter- 
ni^on. 

When  the  king  had  made  this  relation,  and 
added  some  shi^  remarks  upon  the  eail  of 
Bristolt  «a  a  man  very  particularly  known  and 
wdentood  by  him;  he  said,  "that  he  had  nn- 
"  done  this  lady,  and  mined  her  reputation,  which 

had  been  fair  and  untainted  till  her  firiendsbtp 
**  for  Urn ;  and  that  he  was  oUiced  in  conscience 
**  and  honour  to  repair  her  to  UM  utmost  of  his 
"power.  That  be  would  always  avow  to  have 
**  a  great  Mendship  for  her,  which  he  owed  as 
**  wdl  to  the  memorr  of  her  father  as  to  her  own 
"person;  and  that  ne  would  look  upon  it  as  the 
**  highest  (^srespect  to  him,  in  any  body  who 
"  should  treat  her  otherwise  than  was  due  to  her 
"  own  birth,  and  the  dignitv  to  which  he  had 
"  rtused  her.   That  he  hkea  her  company  and 

conversation,  from  which  he  would  not  be  re- 
**  atndned,  becsuse  he  knesr  there  was  and  should 
**  be  all  innocoioe  in  it :  and  that  his  wife  sboold 
"never  have  cause  to  oomidain  that  he  brake  his 

TOWB  to  her,  if  she  would  live  towards  lum  as  a 
"  good  wife  ought  to  do,  in  rendering  herself 
**  gratefid  and  acceptable  to  him,  which  it  was  in 
"  her  power  to  do ;  but  if  she  would  continue  un- 

easy  to  him,  he  could  not  answer  for  himself, 
"  that  he  should  not  endeavour  to  seek  content 
"  in  other  company.  That  he  had  proceeded  so 
*'  far  in  the  business  that  concerned  the  lady,  and 
"was  so  deeply  enjraged  in  it,  that  she  would 
"  not  only  be  exposed  to  all  ima^nable  contempt, 
*'  ii  it  succeeded  not ;  but  his  own  himour  womd 
"  suffer  so  much,  that  he  should  become  ridicu* 
**  Ions  to  the  world,  and  be  thought  too  in  pupil- 
"  age  nnder  a  governor ;  and  tfaae£cffe  he  would 
"  expect  and  exact  a  confonnity  firom  his  wife 
"  hernn,  ud  iriiich  should  be  the  only  hard 
■fthinff  he  would  ever  require  from  her»  and 

wUcn  she- herself  might  make  very  easy*  fat 
"  the  lady  would  behave  herself  with  all  possible 

duty  and  humility  unto  her,  which  if  she  should 
?  &il  to  do  m  the  least  degree,  she  should  never 
"  see  the  king's  face  again ;  and  that  he  would 
"  never  be  eogaged  to  put  any  other  servant 
"  about  her,  without  first  consulting  with  her, 
*<  and  receiving  her  consent  and  approbation. 
•*  Upon  the  whole,"  he  said,  "  he  would  never 
**  recede  from  any  part  of  the  resolution  he  bad 
**  taken  and  expressed  to  him :  and  therefore  he 
*'  required  him  to  use  all  those  arguments  to  the 
'*  queen,  which  were  necessaiy  to  mduce  her  to  a 

full  compliance  with  what  the  kiiw  deaired." 

The  chancellor  addressed  himself  to  the  queen 
with  aa  fiill  Hboty  and  jdainneas  as  he  had  pre- 
anmed  to  use  to  Ms  majesty,  but  could  not  pro- 
ceed BO  far  at  a  time,  nor  hold  so  long  conferences 
at  once.  When  he  first  lamented  the  misintelli- 
gnee  he  observed  to  be  betwe^  their  m^esties, 
and  she  perceived  the  king  had  told  him  some 
particulars,  she  protested  her  own  innocence,  but 
"with  80  much  passion  and  such  a  torrent  of  tears, 
thaf  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to 
retire,  and  tell  her,  "that  he  would  wait  upon 
**  her  in  a  fitter  season,  and  when  she  should  be 
"  more  cs^ble  of  receiving  humble  advice  from 


her  servants,  who  wished  her  well;"  and  s» 
departed. 

The  next  dav  he  waited  upon  her  again  at  the 
hour  assigned  oy  her,  and  found  her  much  better 
composed  than  ne  had  left  her.  She  vouchsafed 
to  ezciise  the  passion  she  had  been  in,  and  con- 
fessed "  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few 
"  friends  she  had,  and  from  whom  she  would 
"  most  wilfingly  at  all  times  recove  counsel :  but 
"  that  ahe  bc^ed  he  would  not  wonder  or  blame 
*'  her,  if  havmg  greater  miafbrtunes  upon  her, 
"  and  being  to  struggle  with  more  difficulties, 

than  any  woman  had  ever  been  put  to  of  her 
"  conditimi,  she  sometimes  gave  vent  to  that 
"  passion  that  was  ready  to  break  her  heart." 
He  told  her,  "he  was  oeeirous  indeed  to  serve 
"  her,  of  which  he  would  not  make  great  or  many 
"  protestations,  since  she  could  not  out  believe  it, 
"  except  she  thought  lum  to  be  a  fool,  or  mad» 
"  since  nothing  could  contribute  so  much  to  his 
"  happiness,  as  an  eminent  sjrmpathy  between  the 
"  king  and  her  in  all  things :  and  he  could  not 
"  give  her  a  greater  evidence  irf  his  devotion,  than 
"  in  always  saying  that  to  her  which  was  fit  for 
"  her  to-hear,  wughitdid  notpleaae  her;  and 
"  he  would  obeerve  no  other  rule  towards  her, 
"  though  it  should  render  him  nngnciona  to  her." 

She  seemed  well  aatiafled  iritn  What  he  said, 
and  told  him  "  he  should  never  be  more  welcome 
"  to  her,  than  when  he  told  her  of  her  faults:"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  that  it  was  the  province  he 
"  was  accused  of  usurping  with  reference  to  all 
"  bis  friends."  He  told  her,  "that  he  doubted 
"  she  was  littie  beholden  to  her  education,  that 
"  had  ^ven  her  no  better  information  of  the 
"  follies  and  iniquities  of  mankind,  of  which  he 
"  presumed  the  climate  from  whence  she  came 
"  could  have  given  more  instances,  than  this  cold 
"  refpon  womd  afford though  at  that  time  it 
was  indeed  very  hot.  He  said,  "  if  her  majesty 
"  had  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  that  particular^ 
"  she  could  never  bam  thought  heraeu  so  miaer- 
"  able,  and  her  cmditim  so  msiqiportable  as  she 
**  seemed  to  think  it  to  be;  ^  ground  of  which 
"  heavy  comphunt  he  could  not  cranin^hend." 
Whereupon  mtfa  some  blashiitf  and  confusioa 
and  some  tears  [she  said],  "  we  did  not  think 
"  that  she  should  have  found  the  king  engaged 
"  in  his  affection  to  another  lady;"  ana  then  was 
able  to  say  no  more :  which  gave  the  chancellor 
opportunity  to  say,  "  that  he  knew  well,  that  she 
"  had  been  very  httle  acquainted  with  or  informed 
"  of  the  world ;  yet  he  could  not  believe  that  she 
"  was  so  utterly  ignorant,  as  to  expect  that  the 
"  king  her  husband,  in  the  full  strength  and 
"  vigour  of  his  [youth],  was  of  so  innocent  a 
"  constitution,  as  to  be  reserved  for  her  whom 
"  he  had  never  seen,  and  to  have  had  no  ac- 
"  quaintance  or  fimiharity  with  the  sex;"  and 
[asked],  "whether  she  believed,  when  it  should 
"  please  God  to  send  a  queen  to  Portugal,  she 
"  should  find  that  court  so  fiill  of  chaste  affec- 
"  tions."  Upon  which  her  majesty  smiled,  and 
spake  pleasantiy  enough,  but  as  if  she  thought  it 
cud  not  concern  her  case,  and  as  if  the  long's 
affection  bad  not  wandered,  but  remained  fixed. 

Upon  which  the  chancellor  replied  with  some 
warmth,  "  that  he  came  to  her  with  a  message 
"  from  the  king,  which  if  she  received  as  she 
"  Ought  to  do,  and  as  he  hoped  ahe  would,  she 
"  would  be  the  happiest  qae«i  in  tlu  world. 

6  2  I 
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"That  whatever  conrespondencea  the  king  had 
"  entertained  with  any  other  ladies,  before  he  saw 
**  her  niajeatjr,  concerned  not  her ;  nor  ought  she 
"  to  inqnira  more  into  them  or  aft^  them,  thui 
"  into  mut  other  [ezce«aes]  he  had  used  in  hia 
*■  Tonth  in.  Tranet,  HoUand,  or  GortaauT.  Tluat 
**  ae  had  au^rity  to  aastne  her.  that  all  forma: 
"  appetitea  were  expired,  and  that  he  dedicated 
**  himself  entirelv  and  without  reserve  to  her ; 

and  that  if  sne  met  hia  affisetion  with  that 
**  warmth  and  soirit  and  good  humour,  which 

she  well  knew  now  to  expresa,  she  would  Hve 
**  a  life  of  the  greatest  deligot  hnaginable.  l^t 
*'  her  good  fortune,  and  all  the  joy  ahe  could  have 
**  in  uiis  world,  was  in  her  own  power,  and  that 
**  ahe  only  [rtrovej  to  drive  it  mmi  her."  She 
heard  all  this  with  apparent  pleasure,  and  infimte 
expressions  of  her  acknowledgments  of  the  king's 
bounty;  thanked  the  chancellor  more  than  enough, 
and  desired  him  "  to  help  in  returning  her  thanks 
"  to  hia  m^ty,  and  in  obtaining  hia  pardon  for 
<*  any  paariim  or  peeriahneai  ahe  mi^t  oare  been 
**  gnil^  of>  and  in  aaaoring  him  of  «1  fittnre  obe- 
**  oienoe  and  doty." 

Upon  this  ^ood  temper  he  approached  to  the 
other  part  of  his  message,  "  how  neoessary  it  would 
"  be  that  her  majesty  should  gratify  tiiis  good  re- 
"  etdution  and  justice  and  tendemeM  in  ue  king, 
"  by  meeting  it  with  a  proportionable  submission 
**  and  resignation  on  her  part  to  whatsoever  his 
•*  majesty  shonld  desire  of  her;"  and  then  insi- 
nuated what  would  be  acceptable  mih  reference 
to  the  lad^.  But  this  was  no  sooner  mentioned, 
than  it  raised  all  the  rage  and  fiiry  of  yesterday, 
with  fewer  tears,  the  fire  appearing  in  her  eyes, 
where  the  water  was.  She  said,  "uiat  the  king's 
"insisting  upon  that  particular  could  proceed 
"from  no  other  ground  but  his  hatred  of  her 
**  person,  and  to  expose  her  to  Ae  contempt  of 

the  world,  who  wrald  think  her  wn&y  of  audi 
"  an  affioni  if  she  submitted  to  H;  which  hefcne 
"  she  would  do,  she  would  put  hendf  on  board 
**  any  little  vessel,  and  so  be  tranq)orted  to  LU- 
**  bon :"  with  many  other  extrangant  exiues- 
sions,  which  her  passion  suggested  in  spite  of  her 
understanding ;  and  which  he  interrupted  with  a 
very  ill  countenance,  and  told  her,  ''that  she  had 
**  not  the  disposal  oif  her  own  person,  nor  could 
*'  go  out  of  the  house  where  she  was  without  the 
*'  king's  leave and  therefore  advised  her  "  not 
"  to  speak  any  more  of  Portugal,  where  there 
"  were  enough  who  would  wish  ner  to  be."  He 
told  her,  "  that  he  would  find  some  fitter  time  to 
**  apeak  witii  her,  and  till  then  only  desired  that 
"  aoe  would  make  show  no  such  paaaion  to  the 
"king;  andthatiriiatever  she  thought  fit  to  deny 
"  that  the  kii^  proposed  to  her,  she  shonld  deny 
**  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  look  rather  like 
**  a  deferring  than  an  utter  refusal,  that  his  ma- 
"jesty  might  not  be  provoked  to  enter  into  the 
**  same  passion,  which  would  be  superior  to  hns." 

The  chancellor  made  the  more  haste  to  inform 
the  king  of  all  that  had  passed,  that  he  mi^ht  pre- 
vail with  him  to  suspend  for  some  httle  tune  the 
prosecuting  that  argument  furUierwith  the  queen. 
He  gave  him  an  account  of  all  the  good  and  kind 
thii^  she  had  said  with  reference  to  his  majesty, 
of  the  professions  she  had  made  of  all  duty  and 
obedience  to  him  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
her  fife ;  "  that  her  unwillingness  to  obey  him  in 
**  this  one  particular  i^oceeded  only  from.the  great 


"  pasanon  of  love  which  she  had  for  him,  that 
"  transpmted  her  beyond  the  limits  of  her  rea-' 
"  son.''  He  confessed,  "  he  had  not  discoursed 
"  it  so  fully  with  her  majes^  as  he  resolved  to 
"  have  dme,  becanae  a  suddoi  passion  had  aeised 

npcm  her,  which  she  mnet  mn  mam  time  to 
**  overrule  ;**  and  therefore  he  entreated  Ida  ma- 
jesty "  for  ft  day  or  two  to  forbear  presring  the 
"  queen  in  that  matter,  till  he  had  once  more 
"  waited  upon  her,  by  which  he  hoped  he  mi^ 
"  in  some  degree  dispose  her  majesty  to  give  hua 
"  satisbction."  And  though  he  was  in  no  decree 
pleased  with  the  account,  yet  the  other  did  thmk, 
that  he  would  for  a  little  uve  respited  the  further 
discourse  of  it. 

But  the  king  quickly  found  other  connaelltn^ 
who  told  lum,  "  that  the  thing  he  contended  for 
"  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  manner 
*'  of  obtaining  it;  that  the  contention  now  was, 
"  who  should  govern ;  and  if  he  suffered  himself 
"  to  be  dispitted  with,  he  must  rsMdve  hereafter 
"  to  do  all  thinn  pneario.**  And  u  thia  advice 
wai  more  nntablB  to  his  present  passion  and  pnr^ 

C,  80  it  waa  embraced  greedily  and  leaolntdy. 
fire  flamed  that  night  higher  than  ever :  w 
king  reproached  the  queen  with  stubbornness  anA 
want  of  duty,  and  she  him  with  tyranny  and  want 
of  affection :  he  used  threats  and  menaces,  which 
he  never  intended  to  put  in  execution,  and  she 
talked  loudly  "  how  ill  she  was  treated,  and  that 
"  she  would  return  again  to  Portu^."  He  re- 
plied, "  that  she  should  do  well  first  to  know 
"  whether  her  mother  would  receive  her :  and  he 
"  would  ffive  her  a  fit  opportunitv  to  know  tha^ 
"  by  sending  to  th^r  home  all  her  Portuguese 
"  servants ;  and  that  he  would  forthwith  give 
"  ordex  for  the  discha^  of  them  all,  nnce  uiey 
"  bdiaved  theraadvea  ao  ill,  for  to  than  and  theor 
"  connada  he  impatad  all  her  pervennMSSi 

H»  passkm  and  nnae  of  the  vi^t  reached  too 
many  ears  to  be  a  secret  the  next  day;  and  the 
iHiole  court  waa  full  d  that,  which  ought  to  have 
been  known  to  nobody.  And  the  mutual  carriage 
and  behaviour  between  thar  majesties  confirmed 
all  that  they  bad  beanl  or  conh)  imagine:  they 
spake  not,  hardly  looked  on  one  another.  Every 
body  was  glad  that  they  were  so  far  from  the 
town,  (for  Uiey  were  still  at  Hampton-court,)  and 
that  there  were  so  few  witnesses  of  all  that  passed. 
The  quem  sat  melancholic  in  her  chamber  in 
tears,  except  when  she  drove  them  away  by  a 
more  violent  paaaion  in  choleric  discourse :  and 
the  king  sougnt  hia  divertisements  in  that  com- 
pany that  said  and  did  all  things  to  please  him; 
and  there  he  qwnt  all  the  nighta,  and  in  the 
morning  came  to  the  queen's  chambor,  for  he 
never  slept  in  any  other  place.  Nobody  knew 
how  to  interpose,  or  indeed  how  to  behave  than* 
selves,  the  court  being  far  from  one  mind;  with 
this  Terence,  that  the  young  and  frolic  people 
of  either  sex  talked  lon^y  all  that  the^  thought 
the  king  would  like  and  be  pleased  wUh,  whilst 
the  othOT  more  grave  and  serious  people  did  in 
their  sotile  pity  the  queen,  and  thought  that  she 
was  put  to  bear  more  than  her  strength  could 
sustam. 

The  chancellor  came  not  to  the  court  in  two  or 
three  days;  and  when  he  did  come  thither,  he 
forbore  to  see  the  queen,  till  the  king  sent  him 
again  to  her.  His  majesty  informed  hun  at  large, 
and  with  man  than  hia  natural  passion,  of  all 
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that  had  passed ;  and  '*  of  the  focdbh  extra va- 
"  gancy'*  (as  he  called  it)  "of  returning  to  Por- 
*'  tugal }  and  of  the  poaitive  resolution  he  had 
"  taken,  and  the  orders  he  had  giveni  for  the 
"present  sending  away  all  the  PwtagueseB,  to 
**  whom  he  did  impute  all  his  wife's  firmranU 
**  nesa."  He  renewed  bis  fbnner  declaration* 
**  tint  he  woold  Biia  hu  prant,  and  never  depart 

from  that  nsMotion  yet  was  content  to  be 
blamed  by  the  chancellor,  for  having  proceeded 
with  so'much  choler  and  prec^itation,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  he  had  done  better,  if  be  had  fol> 
lowed  his  former  advice.    But  then  be  added, 

that  besides  the  uueaaineas  and  pain  within 
"  himself,  the  thingwaa  more  spokenoiin  all  jdaces, 
"  and  more  to  his  disadvinttwe,  whilst  it  was  in 
"  this  suspense,  than  it  would  he  when  it  was 
**  once  executed ;  which  would  put  a  final  end  to 
"  all  debates,  and  all  would  be  forgotten." 

The  chancellor  desired  hie  majesty  to  believe, 
"  tint  he  would  endeavour,  by  all  ^  ways  he 
"  could  dense,  to  persoade  (he  ^uaen  to  submit 

to  his  pleasiiie,  beeanae  it  ia  his  pkasnra;  and 
<*  tbat  Iw  would  urge  some  arguments  to  her* 
"  which  he  could  not  himself  answer ;  and  tbere- 
"  fbre  he  was  not  without  Yirfpa  that  they  mieht 
'*  prevail.  But  he  desired  lum  hkowise  to  be- 
**  tieve,  that  he  had  much  rather  spend  his  pains 
*'  in  endeavouring  to  convert  his  mf^esty  from 
*'  pozsuing  his  r^olution,  which  he  did  in  his 
"  conscience  believe  to  be  unjust,  than  in  per- 
*'  snading  h^  majeety  to  comply  with  it,  wttich 
"  yet  he  would  very  hrartily  do.  He  desired  him 
"  to  give  him  leave  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  dis- 
*f  course  his  majesty  had  held  with  him  many 
«  years  ago,  upon  an  occasion  Uiat  he  bad  ad- 

ministered  by  tfilling  him  what  his  fether,  the 
"  late  king,  baa  said  to  him :  that  he  had  great 
**  reason  to  aclaiowledf(e  it  [due]  to  God's  imme- 
"  diate  bisssing,  and  in  truth  to  lus  inquiation] 
*'  that  be  eontinaed  firm  in  his  zdigion :  for 
**  though  bis  father  had  always  taken  pains  him- 
**  self  to  inform  and  instruct  him,  yet  he  had 
"  been  so  much  decaved  by  others  that  he  put 
"  about  him  when  he  waa  young,  a  company  of 
"  the  airantest  knaves  and  pnrituis"  ^thev  were 
his  own  words)  "  that  could  be  found  in  toe  two 
"  Idngdoms ;  whereof  he  named  two  or  three, 

who  were  enemies  to  the  church,  and  used  to 
"  deride  all  reli^pon.  That  when  he  had  related 
"  this  discourse  acddentall;^  of  his  late  mi^esty, 
**  the  king  replied,  that  if  it  should  please  God 
"  ever  to  give  him  a  wife  and  cluldren,  he  would 
"  make  choice  of  auch  people  to  be  about  boUi  in 
"  an  plaoes  of  near  tnist;  who  in  thetr  natures 
**  ana  manners,  and  if  it  were  possible  in  thdr 
**  veiT  hiuaonrs,  were  such  as  he  wished  his  wife 
**  ana  children  should  be ;  for  fas  did  believe  that 
"  most  young  people  (and  it  may  be  elder)  were 
"  upon,  the  matter  formed  by  mom  whom  they 
"  saw  continually  and  could  not  but  observe.'' 
The  king  answered  with  some  quickness,  "  that 
"  be  remembered  the  discourse  very  well,  and 
"  should  think  of  it ;  but  that  the  buuuess  which 
"  be  had  commended  to  him  must  be  done,  and 
"  without  delay." 

When  the  cbancellor  was  admitted  to  the  queen, 
he  preeumed  with  all  plainness  to  blame  her  "  for 
"  the  illimited  passion  in  which  she  had  treated 
"  the  king,  and  thereby  provoked  him  to  greater 
**  indignation  than  she  could  imagine,  or  in  truth 
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"  sustain :"  and  [ben^],  "  that  for  her  own 
"  sake  she  would  decBne  and  suppress  such  dis> 
"  tempers,  which  could  have  no  other  efiect,  than 
'*  in  making  the  wound  incurable ;  which  it  would 
'*  ih).  in  a  very  little  time  more,  inevitably,  and 
"  reduce  all  her  feiihful  sorvants  to  an  incapadty 
"  serving  her."  She  adtnovdedgedintfa  tears, 
"  that  she  had  been  in  too  much  pasdon,  and 
'*  s^  somewhat  ^  ought  not  to  have  said,  and 
"  for  wluch  she  would  wilUngly  ask  the  king's 
"  pardon  upon  her  knees ;  though  his  manner  of 
"  treating  her  had  wonderfully  surprised  her,  and 
"  might  De  some  excuse  for  more  than  ordinary 
"  commotion.  That  she  prayed  to  God  to  give 
'*  her  patience,  and  hoped  she  should  be  no  more 
"  transported  with  the  like  passion  upon  what 
"  provocation  soever." 

Then  he  entreated,  "  that  he  might  find  some 
"  effect  of  that  her  good  resolution,  in  permitting 
"  him  to  enlarge  upon  the  argument  hewas  obliged 
"  to  dUcourae  to  ner ;  and  that  if  he  offered  any 
"  humble  advice,  it  should  be  such  as  he  was 
"  most  confident  would  prove  for  her  benefit,  and 
"  such  as  he  would  hinuelf  submit  to  if  he  were 
"  in  her  condition."  He  told  her,  "  he  came  not 
"  to  justify  and  defend  the  propo^ion  that  had 
"  beeoi  made  to  her  concerning  the  lady,  as  a 
"  just  or  a  reasonable  proposition ;  he  had  not 

dissembled  his  own  opinion  as  to  either,  and 
"  when  he  should  now  insist  upon  it  again, 
"  which  he  must  do,  he  could  not  hut  confes* 
"  that  it  was  a  very  hard  injunction,  not  to  be 
'*  yielded  to  it  without  some  reluctancy but  he 
besought  her  to  tell  him,  "  whether  sl^  thought  it 
"  in  her  power  to  divert  it ;  or  that  it  was  not  in 
**  the  king's  power  to  impose  it  upon  her." 

She  answ^^d,  "  she  knew  it  was  in  her  own 

power  to  consent  or  not  to  consent  to  it;  and 
"  that  she  could  not  despair,  but  that  the  king's 

justice  and  goodness  might  divert  him  fhmi  ui» 
"  prosecution  cMf  a  conunand  so  unreasonable -in 
'*  him,  and  so  dishonourable  to  her.  She  would 
"  not  dispute  the  king's  power,  what  k  mi^it 
"  impose,  being  sure  uiat  she  could  not  rescue 
"  bersedf  from  it :  but,"  she  said,  "  nobody  knew 
"  better  than  he,  whether  the  Idng  was  obliged 
"  to  l«ive  the  choice  of  her  own  servants  to 
"  herself;  fmd  if  it  were  otherwise,  she  had  been 
*'  deceived." 

He  told  hsr,  "  that  she  had  and  woidd  always 
**  enjoy  that  privily :  but  that  it  waa  always  un- 
"  derstood  in  conihtions  of  that  natme,  that  as 
"  the  husband  would  not  impose  a  servant,  af^inst 
"  whom  just  exceptions  could  be  made ;  so  it  waa 
"  presumed,  that  no  wife  would  refuse  ta  xeeeivB 
"  a  servant,  that  was  esteemed  and  eooamended 
**  by  her  husband.  That  ha  did  assure  her,iqion 
*'  as  nnich  knowledge  as  be  was  capable  to  have 

in  afl^urs  of  sudi  a  nature,  that  the  king  would 
"  exact  an  entire  conformity  to  his  pleasure  in  this 
"  particular ;  and  then  the  question  would  only 
"  be,  whether  it  would  be  better  that  she  conform 
"  herself  with  alacrity  to  an  obedience,  with  those 
"  circumstances  which  nught  be  obliging  and 
"  meritorious  on  her  part ;  or  that  it  should  be 
"  done  witiiout  het  consent,  and  with  all  the  re- 
"  pugnancy  she  could  express,  which  could  only 
"  oe  in  angry  words  and  ungracious  circum- 
"  stances,^mich  would  have  a  more  bitter  opera- 
"  tion  in  her  own  breast  and  thoughts,  than  any 
"  where  dbe :  and  therefore  he  did  very  importu- 
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*  nately  advise  lier  to  submit  to  that  cheerMly, 
**  that  she  could  not  resist;  which  if  she  ehould 
"  not  do,  and  do  out  of  hand,  she  would  too  late 
repent." 

To  which  she  replied  with  great  calnmess,  "  that 
**  it  may  be  worse  could  not  fall  out  than  she  ex- 
"pected;  but  why  she  should  repent  the  not 
**  ffwiDtt  her  consent,  she  could  not  apprehend, 
**  rince  ner  conscience  would  not  give  her  leave 

to  consent  which  when  she  saw  him  recdve 
mth  a  face  of  trouble  and  wonder,  which  it  was 
his  misfortune  and  weaknen  never  to  be  able  to 
conceal  or  dissemble,  she  continued  her  discourse, 
and  said,  *'  she  could  not  concave  how  any  body 
"  couM,  with  a  good  conscience,  consent  to  what 
**  she  could  not  but  suppose  would  be  an  occasion 
"  and  opportunity  of  sm."  To  which  he  suddenly 
teplied,  "  that  be  now  understood  her ;  and  that 
'*  she  ought  to  have  no  such  apprehension,  but  to 
**  believe  the  professionB  the  king  made,  of  the 
"  rinceiity  whereof  she  would  hereby  become  a 
**  witness ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  tsrsiverBa- 
'*  tion,  the  m^tortanitf,  which  she  &ndeC  would 
"  be  more  nequent  at  a  distance  than  by  socfa  b 
"  relation,  winch  nothing  but  a  resolved  innocence 
"  could  make  desirable  by  mther  'party."  To 
which  he  added,  that  he  thought  her  majesty 
*'  had  a  meaner  and  a  lower  opinion  of  her  person 
"  and  her  parts,  if  she  thought  it  could  be  in  the 
**  power  of  any  other  lady  to  deprive  her  of  the 
"  mterest  she  had  a  right  to,  if  she  did  all  that 
**  became  her  to  retain  it;  and  which  in  that  case 
"  she  could  not  lose  but  by  the  highest  fraud  and 
**  peijury,  which  she  could  not  jasUy  entertun 
"  the  suspicion  of." 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  patience  and  intent- 
neSB  of  hearing,  than  ^  queen  manifested  during 
the  time  of  his  discourse,  sometimes  seeming  not 
dispensed,  but  oftener  by  a  sn^  declaring  that 
she  did  not  beUeve  what  ne  said :  and  in  conclu- 
oon,  u  few  words  dedned,  ''tlAt  the  kingmight 
"  do  what  he  jdeased,  but  tlkat  she  could  not  con- 
"  sent  to  it ;"  and  pronounced  it  with  a  counte- 
nance, as  if  she  both  hoped  and  believed,  that  her 
obstinacy  would  in  the  end  prevail  over  the  king's 
importunity :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  she  had 
advice  given  her  to  that  purpose.  The  chancellor 
concluded  with  teUing  her,  *'  that  he  would  ^ve 
"  her  no  more  trouble  upon  this  particular :  that 
"  he  was  Borry  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  pre- 
**  rail  with  her  majesty  in  a  point  that  would  hare 

turned  so  much  to  her  benefit ;  and  that  she 
"  would  hereafter  be  sorry  for  her  refiisal."  And 
when  he  had  given  the  king  a  faithful  account  of 
all  that  had  passed;  and  "that  he  beUeved  them 
"  both  to  be  very  much  to  blame,  and  that  that 
"  party  would  be  most  excusable  who  yidded 
"first;"  he  made  it  his  humble  suit,  **ttiat  he 
*'  might  be  no  more  consulted  with,  nor  em^ojed 
« in  an  a&ir  in  which  he  had  be«i  so  unsnccess- 
«  ful." 

The  king  came  seldom  into  the  queen's  com- 
pany, and  when  he  did  he  spake  not  to  her ;  but 
spent  his  time  in  other  divertiaeraents,  and  in  the 
company  of  those  who  made  it  thrar  bneineas  to 
laugh  at  all  the  world,  and  who  were  as  bold  with 
God  Almighty  as  with  any  of  his  creatures.  He 
perserereiT  in  all  bis  resolutions  without  any  re- 
morse ;  directed  a  day  for  alt  the  Portugueses  to 
be  embarked,  without  assigning  any  considerable 
'  thing  of  bounty  to  any  of  tWi,  or  rouchsadng  to 


write  any  letter  to  the  kluf^  or  cpieen  of  Portusal 
of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of^them.  And  this 
rigour  prevailed  upon  the  great  heart  of  the  queen, 
who  had  not  recoved  any  money  to  enable  her  to 
be  liberal  to  any  of  those,  who  had  attended  her 
out  of  ihar  own  country,  and  promised  themadrer 
places  of  great  advantage  in  nec  family :  and  she' 
earnestly  aenred  the  kmg,  that  she  might  retain 
**  s«ne  few  of  those  who  were  known  to  her,  and 
"  of  most  use,  that  she  might  not  be  wholly  left 
"  in  the  hands  of  strangws ;  and  employed  others 
to  make  the  same  suit  to  the  king  on  her  behalf. 
Whereupon  the  coimtess  of  Penalva,  who  bad 
been  bred  with  her  from  a  child,  and  who,  by  the. 
infirmity  of  her  eyes  and  other  indispontion  of 
health,  scarce  stirred  out  of  her  chambw,  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  court:  and  some  other 
inferior  servants  in  her  kitchen  and  in  the  lowest 
offices,  besides  those  who  were  necessary  to  her 
devotions,  were  left  here.  All  the  rest  [werej 
transported  to  Portugal. 

Th»  officers  of  the  revenue  wore  required  to  nsff 
all  ttiietness  in  the  recdpt  oi  that  part  of  the  por- 
lim  (bat  was  brought  over  w^  the  fleet;  and 
not  to  allow  any  (U  ^ose  demands  which  worn 
made  upon  emnputation  of  tibe  rahu  of  money, 
and  other  allowanees,  upon  the  account:  and 
Di^o  de  Silva,  who  was  deugned  in  Portugal 
without  any  good  reason  to  be  the  queen's  trea- 
surer, and  upon  that  expectation  hati  undertaken' 
that  hvublesome  province  to  see  the  money  paid' 
in  London  by  what  was  assigned  to  that  purpose,' 
was  committed  to  prison  for  not  making  haste 
enough  in  the  payment  and  in  finishing  the  ac- 
count ;  and  his  commitment  went  very  near  the 
queen,  as  an  afiront  done  to  herself,  llie  Portu- 
gal ambassador,  who  was  a  reiy  btmest  man,  and 
so  dedfoos  to  serve  the  king  that  be  had  iqNHi' 
the  waXbK  lost  the  queen,  was  heartbrolun ;  and 
afta- a  long  dckness,  whidi  all  m«i  bdieved  would 
hare  kiUed  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  endura 
the  air,  left  Hampton-court,  and  retired  to  hir 
own  house  in  the  city. 

In  all  this  time  the  king  pursued  his  point:  the 
lady  came  to  the  court,  was  lodged  there,  wav 
every  day  in  the  queen's  presence,  and  the  king 
in  continual  conference  with  her;  whilst  the  quera 
sat  untaken  notice  of ;  and  if  her  majesty  rose  at 
the  indigmty  and  retired  into  her  chamber,  it  may 
be  one  or  two  attended  her;  but  all  the  company 
remained  in  the  room  she  left,  and  too  often  said 
those  things  aloud  which  nobody  ought  to  have 
whispered.  The  king  (who  had  in  the  beginning 
of  this  conflict  appeared  still  with  a  countenance 
of  trouble  and  sadness,  irioch  had  been  manifest 
to  every  body,  and  no  doubt  was  redly  afflicted, 
and  sometimes  wished  that  he  had  not  proceeded 
80  ftr,  until  he  was  agun  new  chafed  with  the 
reproach  of  bdng  governed,  which  he  rocdred 
with  the  moat  sensible  indignation,  and  was  com- 
monly provoked  with  it  most  by  those  who  in- 
tended most  to  govern  him)  had  now  vanqmshed 
or  suppressed  alt  those  tendernesses  and  reluct- 
ances, and  appeared  eveiy  day  more  gay  and 
pleasant,  mthout  any  clouds  in  his  face,  and  full 
of  good  humour ;  saving  that  the  close  observers 
thought  it  more  feigned  and  afiected  than  of  a 
natural  growth.  However,  to  the  queen  it  ap- 
peared very  real,  and  made  her  the  more  sensible, 
that  she  atone  was  left  out  in  all  jolfities,  and  not 
sufiered  to  have  any  part  <^  those  pleasant  appU- 
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cations  and  careeBes,  wliich  she  b&w  made  almoat 
to  ever7  bod^  else;  an  universal  mirth  in  all 
company  but  in  hera,  and  in  all  places  but  in  her 
chamber ;  her  own  servants  shewing  more  respect 
and  more  diligence  to  the  person  of  the  lady,  than 
towards  their  own  mistress,  who  they  found  could 
do  them  less  good.  The  nightly  meeting  con- 
tinued with  the  same  or  more  license ;  and  the 
discourses  which  passed  there,  of  what  argument 
•oever,  were  thft  uscourse  of  Uie  whole  court  and 
of  iha  town  the  day  following :  whilst  the  queen 
had  iha  kii^s  company  those  few  hours  which 
remained  of  the  ^receiting  night,  and  which  were 
too  little  for  sleep. 

All  these  mortifications  were  too  heavy  to  be 
borne :  so  that  at  last,  when  it  was  least  erpected 
or  suspected,  the  queen  on  a  sadden  let  herself 
fall  first  to  coDversation  and  then  to  familiarity, 
and  even  in  the  same  instant  to  a  confidence  wi^ 
the  lady ;  was  merry  with  her  in  public,  talked 
kindly  of  her,  and  in  private  used  nobody  more 
friendly.  This  ezceas  of  condescension,  without 
any  provocation  or  invitation,  except  by  multipli- 
cation of  injurieB  and  neglect,  and  mer  all  friend- 
diipa  were  renewed,  ana  iiulaJgence  yielded  to 
new  libei^,  did  the  queen  less  good  than  her 
fiarmer  reaoiateneas  had  done.  Very  many  looked 
upon  her  with  much  compassion,  coomioraed  the 
greatness  of  her  spirit,  detested  the  barbarity  of 
the  affronts  she  tmderwent,  and  censured  Uiem  aa 
loudly  as  tbe^  durst ;  not  without  assuming  the 
liberty  sometunes  of  inmunating  to  the  king lum- 
self,  "how  much  his  own  honour  auffered  in  tiie 
"  neglect  and  disrespect  of  her  own  servants,  who 
"  ouffht  at  least  in  public  to  manifest  some  duty 
"  and  reverence  towanls  her  majesty ;  and  how 
*'  much  he  lost  in  the  general  affections  of  his 
"  subjects :  and  that,  besides  the  displeasure  of 
"  God  Alnughty,  he  could  not  reasonably  hope 
**  for  children  bv  the  queen,  which  was  the  great 

if  not  the  only  blening  of  which  he  stood  in 
**  need,  whilst  her  heart  was  so  AUl  of  grkf,  and 
"  whilst  she  was  continnaUy  ezerdaed  with  such 
**  inai^nrtable  afflictiona.'*  And  many,  who  were 
not  wwlly  nneonversant  with  tlu  king,  nor 
strangers  to  his  temper  and  conatitation,  did  be- 
lieve that  he  grew  weary  of  the  strnggle,  and  even 
ready  to  avoid  the  scandal  that  was  so  notorious, 
by  the  lady's  withdrawing  from  the  verge  of  the 
court  and  being  no  longer  seen  there,  how  firmly 
soever  the  friendship  might  be  estabhshed.  But 
this  sudden  downfall  and  total  abandoniag  her 
own  ^^reatness,  this  low  demeanour  and  even  ap- 
plication  to  a  person  she  had  jusUy  abhorred  and 
worthily  contemned,  made  all  men  conclude,  that 
it  was  a  oard  matter  to  know  her,  and  consequently 
to  serve  her.  And  the  king  himself  was  so  far 
from  being  reconciled  by  it,  that  the  esteem,  which 
he  could  not  hitherto  but  retain  in  his  heart  Sar 
her,  grew  now  much  leas.  He  condnded  that  all 
her  former  averuon  expressed  m  those  lively  paa- 
sioos,  which  seemed  not  citable  of  disumuutmi, 
was  all  fiction,  and  purely  acted  to  tinb  life  by  a 
nature  crafty,  perverse,  and  inconstanL  He  con- 
gratulated h^  own  ill-natured  perseverance,  by 
wluch  he  had  discovered  how  he  was  to  behave 
himself  hereafter,  and  what  remedies  he  was  to 
apply  to  all  future  indispositions :  nor  had  he  ever 
after  the  same  value  of  her  wit,  judgment,  and  un- 
derstanding, which  he  had  formerly;  and  was 
well  enough  pleased  to  obsOTe,  that  the  reverence 


others  had  for  all  three  was  somewhat  dimi- 
nished. 

The  parliament  assembled  together  at  the  same 
time  in  February  to  which  they  had  been  ad- 
journed or  prorogued,  and  continued  together  till 
the  end  of  July  following.  They  brought  the 
same  affection  and  duty  with  them  towards  the 
king,  which  they  had  formerly ;  but  were  much 
troubled  at  what  they  had  heard  and  what  they 
had  obaarved  of  the  mvisions  in  court,  lliey  had 
the  same  fldeUty  for  the  king's  service^  bat  not 
die  aame  alacrity  in  it :  the  despatch  was  much 
doww  in  all  matters  depending,  than  it  had  used 
to  be.  The  truth  ia  j  the  house  of  commons  was 
upon  the  matter  not  tilie  same:  three  years  sitting, 
for  it  waa  very  near  so  long  since  they  had  ben 
first  aasembled,  had  consumed  very  many  of  their 
members ;  and  in  the  places  of  those  who  died, 
great  paina  were  taken  to  have  some  of  the  king's 
menial  servants  chosen ;  so  that  there  was  a  very 
great  number  of  men  in  all  stations  in  the  court, 
as  well  below  stairs  as  above,  who  were  members 
of  the  house  of  commons.  And  there  were  very 
few  of  them,  who  did  not  think  themselves  quab- 
fied  to  reform  whatsoever  was  amiss  in  church  or 
state,  and  to  procure  whatsoever  supply  the  king 
would  require. 

They,  who  eother  out  of  thdr  own  modes^,  or 
in  reg^  of  thdr  distant  rdation  to  his  service, 
had  seldom  had  access  to  bis  presence,  never  had 
preanmed  to  speak  to  him ;  now  by  the  privily 
of  parUament  every  day  resorted  to  him,  and  had 
as  much  conference  with  him  as  they  desired. 
They,  according  to  the  comprehension  they  had 
of  affurs,  represented  their  advi<»  to  him  for  the 
conducting  his  afliurs ;  according  to  their  several 
opinions  and  observations  represented  those  and 
those  men  as  well  affected  to  his  service,  and 
others,  much  better  than  they,  who  did  not  pay 
them  so  much  respect,  to  be  ill-afiected  and.  to 
want  duty  for  his  majesty.  They  brought  those, 
iriu)  qiprarsd  to  them  to  be  moat  zealous  for  hia 
service,  becuiae  they  pntfesaed  to  he  ready  to  do 
any  thing  he  pleased  to  prescribe,  to  ncave  hie 
majesty's  thanks,  and  from  himself  his  immediata 
directions  how  to  behave  themselves  in  the  house  t 
when  the  men  were  capable  of  no  other  instruct 
tion,  than  to  follow  the  example  of  some  discreet 
man  in  whatsoever  he  shoum  vote,  and  behave 
themselves  accordingly. 

To  this  time,  the  king  had  been  content  to  refer 
the  conduct  of  his  affsurs  in  the  parliament  to  the 
chancellor  and  the  treasurer ;  who  had  every  day 
conference  with  some  select  persons  of  the  house 
of  commons,  who  had  always  served  the  king,  and 
upon  that  aorount  had  great  interest  in  tlut  as- 
sembly, and  in  regard  of  the  experience  they  had 
and  their  good  parts  were  beaiKened  to  with  re- 
verence. And  irith  those  they  consulted  in  what 
medwd  to  proceed  in  disponng  the  house,  soma- 
timea  to  propose,  sometimes  to  consent  to  what 
shoold  be  most  necessary  for  the  public;  and  by 
them  to  asngn  parts  to  other  men,  whom  they 
foimd  disposed  and  willing  to  concur  in  what  waa 
to  be  deaued :  and  all  this  without  any  noise,  or 
bringing  manytc^ther  to  design,  which  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be  ingrateful  to  pariiaments,  and, 
however  it  may  succeed  for  a  little  time,  will  in 
the  end  be  attended  with  prejudice. 

But  there  were  two  persons  now  introduced  to 
aet  upon  that  etag^  who  disduned  to  recuve 
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ordersi  or  to  ham  any  method  prescribed  to  &em ; 
who  took  upon  them  to  judge  of  other  taea't  de~ 
fBcts,  and  thought  tbdr  own  abilities  beyond  ex- 
ception. 

The  one  was  sir  Harry  Bennet,  who  had  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  sent  agent  or  envoy  into  Spain, 
as  soon  as  the  king  came  from  Brussels ;  bemg  a 
man  Tery  wdl  known  to  the  kbg»  and  for  his 
pleaaant  and  agreeable  hnmoor  acceptable  to  him : 
and  be  remuned  there  at  much  ease  till  the  king 
returned  to  Kigland^  having  waited  upon  his  ma- 
jesty at  Faentarabia  in  the  close  oi  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  and  there  appeared  ay  his 
dexterity  to  have  guned  good  credit  in  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  puticulany  with  don  Lewis  de 
Haro;  and  by  that  short  ne^fodation  he  renewed 
and  confirmed  the  former  good  inclinations  of  his 
master  to  him.  He  had  been  obliged  alwa^  to 
correspond  with  the  chancellor,  by  whom  his  in- 
■tnictioDB  had  been  drawn,  and  to  receive  the 
king's  pleasure  by  his  signification;  which  he  had 
always  done,  and  professed  much  respect  and  sub- 
mission to  him :  though  whatever  orders  he  re- 
ceived, and  how  positive  soever,  in  particulars 
which  highly  concerned  the  king's  hmurar  and 
dignitjr,  obserred  them  so  far  and  no  farther 
than  Us  own  faumoor  disposed  him;  and  in  some 
cases  flatly  disobeyed  what  the  king  enjoined,  and 
did  directly  the  contrary,  as  in  uie  case  of  the 
Jesuit  Peto*  Talbot;  wlio  having  carried  himself 
trith  notoriooe  insolence  towards  the  )dng  in 
Flanders,  had  tnmspcnted  lumself  into  England, 
offered  his  service  to  Cromwell,  and  after  his  death 
was  employed  by  the  ruling  powers  into  Spun, 
upon  his  undertaking  to  procure  onlers,  by  which 
the  king  should  not  be  suffered  longer  to  reside 
in  Flanders :  of  all  which  his  majesty  having  re- 
craved  fiiU  advertisement,  he  made  haste  to  send 
orders  into  Spain  to  sir  Harry  Bennet,  "  that  he 
"  should  prepare  don  Lewis  for  his  reception  by 
**  letting  him  know,  that  though  that  Jesuit  was 
"  his  natural  snlriec^  he  had  so  misbehaved  him- 
**  tdf,  that  he  looked  u^n  him  as  a  moet  [invete- 
"  rate]  eaiemy  and  a  traitor;  and  therefinems  ma- 
**  jesty  desired,  that  he  might  recein  no  coimte- 
*'  nance  there,  being,  as  he  well  knew,  sent  by  the 
**  KKatest  rebels  to  do  him  prgudice." 

This  was  received  by  sir  Harry  Bennet  before 
the  arrival  of  the  man,  who  found  no  inconvoii- 
ence  by  it ;  and  instead  of  making  any  complaint 
concerning  him,  he  writ  word,  "  that  Talbot  had 
**  more  credit  than  he  in  that  court ;  that  he  pro- 
"  fessed  to  have  great  devotion  for  the  king  ;  and 

therefore  his  advice  was,  that  the  king  would 
"  have  a  better  opinion  of  him,  and  employ  him 
**  in  his  service  :*  and  himself  received  him  into 
bis  full  confidence,  and  consulted  with  no  man  so 
much  08  irith  him ;  which  made  all  men  believe 
that  he  was  a  Roman  cadiolic,  who  did  believe 
that  he  had  any  religion.  But  he  had  made  bis 
full  exeuM  and  defiuce  for  all  this  at  the  inter- 
view at  Ftuntandna,  from  whoioe  the  kinf^  re- 
turned with  marvellous  satisfaction  in  his  discre- 
tion as  well  as  in  his  auction.  And  until,  con- 
trary to  all  his  expectation,  he  heard  of  the  king's 
return  into  England,  all  his  thoughts  were  em- 
ployed bow  to  make  benefit  of  the  duke  of  York's 
coming  into  Sptun  to  be  admiral  of  tiie  galleys ; 
which  ne  writ  to  hasten  all  that  might  be. 

Though  he  continued  his  formal  correspondence 
with  the  chancellor,  which  he  could  not  decUoe; 


yet  he  held  a  more  secret  mteHigeDce  with  Daniel 
O'NeUe  of  the  bedchamber,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  frioadship.  As  soon  as  the  king  arrived  in 
England,  he  trusted  O'Neile  to  procure  any  direc- 
tion from  the  king  immediately  in  those  particu- 
lars which  himselT advised.'  And  so  he  obtained 
the  king's  consent,  for  his  consenting  to  the  old 
league  that  had  been  made  between  England  and 
Spain  in  the  time  of  the  late  king,  and  whidi 
Spun  hod  expresilj  reAued  to  renew  after  the 
dealli  of  that  king,  (irtiich  was  suddenly  pro- 
claimed in  Spain,  without  ever  ben^  considted  in 
Enf^and;)  and  preautly  after  leave  to  rrtom  into 
England  without  any  letter  of  revocation  :  both 
which  wxe  procured,  or  rather  rignified,  by 
O'Neile,  without  the  privity  of  the  chancellor  or 
of  either  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  nor  did  either 
of  them  know  that  he  was  firom  Madrid,  till  they 
heard  he  was  in  Paris,  from  whence  he  arrived 
in  London  in  a  veryshort  time  aft^.  So  far  the 
chancdlor  was  from  that  powerfnl  interest  or  in- 
fluence, when  his  credit  was  at  hiriiest. 

But  be  was  very  weU  received  liy  the  king,  in 
whose  affections  he  had  a  very  good  place :  and 
diortlvaffcerhia  arrival,  though  not  so  socm  as  ha 
thouffnt  his  high  merit  deserved,  his  migesty  cod- 
ferrM  the  onlv  place  then  void  (and  that  had  been 
long  monusea  to  a  noble  person,  who  had  behaved 
Utnsdf  very  mU  towards  his  majesty  and  his 
blessed  &tlwr)  upon  him,  which  was  the  office  of 
inivy  purse ;  received  him  into  great  familiarity, 
and  into  the  nightly  meeting,  in  vdiich  he  filled 
a  principal  place  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  He 
king  vet^  much  desired  to  have  nim  elected  a 
member  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  commanded 
the  cbancdlor  to  use  bis  credit  to  obtain  it  upon 
the  first  opportunity :  and  in  obedience  to  that 
command,  u  (tid  procure  him  to  be  chosen  about 
the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  when  the  parlia- 
ment assembled  in  Fehrua^. 

The  other  person  was  Mr.  William  Coventry, 
the  youngest  son  to  a  very  wise  fiither,  the  lord 
Coventry,  who  had  been  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  Kigland  for  many  years  with  a  universal 
reputatum.  This  gentlonan  was  jroung  wlukt 
the  war  eontinwd :  yet  he  had  put  mmsdf  before 
the  end  of  it  into  the  army,  and  bad  the  command 
of  a  foot  company,  and  shortly  after  traveUed  into 
France ;  where  he  remained  whilst  that  was  any 
hope  of  getting  another  army  for  the  king,  or  that 
either  of  the  other  crowns  would  engage  in  his 
muirrd.  But  when  all  thoughts  oT  that  were 
desperate,  be  returned  into  England;  where  he 
renuuned  for  many  years  without  the  least  corre- 
spondence with  any  of  his  friends  bej^ond  the  seas, 
and  with  so  little  reputation  of  canng  much  for 
the  king's  restoration,  that  some  ai  hie  own  fiunoily, 
who  were  most  zealons  for  his  majesty's  service, 
and  had  always  some  signal  part  in  anyreawnable 
design,  took  care  of  ncrthintf  mwe,  tun  that  no- 
tUng  they  did  should  come  to  his  knowledge; 
and  gave  the  same  advice  to  those  about  the  kmg, 
with  whom  they  corresponded,  to  use  the  same 
caution.  Not  tbat  any  body  suspected  his  being 
inclined  to  the  rebels,  or  to  do  any  act  of  treach- 
ery ;  but  that  the  pride  and  censoriouaness  of  his 
nature  made  lum  unconversable,  and  his  despair 
that  any  thing  could  be  effectually  done  made 
him  incompetent  to  consult  the  ways  of  dcnng  it. 
Nor  had  he  any  conversation  with  anv  lA  the 
king's  par^,  nor  they  with  him,  till  the  king  was 
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prodfumed  in  London ;  and  then  he  came  over 
with  the  rest  to  offer  hiii  service  to  his  maieatj  at 
the  Ha{(ue,  and  bad  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
dnke  of  York  without  a  secretaiy.  For  though 
he  had  a  Walloon  that  was,  in  respect  of  the  Ian* 
guages  of  which  he  was  master,  fit  for  that  func- 
tion in  the  enny,  and  had  dischai^ed  it  very  well 
far  Mnne  years ;  yet  for  the  {norince  thd  dnke 
was  now  to  govern,  having  the  office  q/[  h^h  ad- 
miral of  £Dglsnd»  he  wu  witlunit  any  fit  person 
to  dischar^  the  office  {tfsteretaiy  with  any  t<dflr- 
able  sufficiency:  so  that  Mr.  Coraotry  no  sooner 
offisred  lus  service  to  the  dnlce,  but  he  was  re- 
ceived into  that  employment,  very  honourable 
under  auch  a  master,  and  in  itself  of  the  greatest 
lavfit  next  the  secretaries  of  state,  if  they  in  that 
respect  be  to  be  inferred. 

He  had  been  well  known  to  the  king  and  duke 
in  France,  and  had  a  brother  whom  the  king 
loved  well  and  had  promised  to  take  into  his  bed- 
chamber, as  he  shortly  after  did,  Hsiry  Coventry, 
who  was  beloved  by  every  body,  which  made  them 
glad  the  preferment  of  the  other ;  whilst  th^ 
who  knew  the  worst  oi  him,  yet  knew  him  aUe  to 
disduqie  that  office,  and  so  contriboted  to  the 
dnke'erecannglum.  HewaBasuUen^ill-natored, 
pnmd  man,  whose  ambition  had  no  limits,  nor 
could  be  contained  within  anv.  His  parts  were 
very  good,  if  he  had  not  thougnt  them  better  than 
any  other  man's ;  and  he  hi^  ^ligence  and  in- 
dustry, which  men  of  jrood  parts  are  too  often 
without,  which  made  [nim]  quickly  to  have  at 
least  credit  and  power  enough  with  the  duke ;  and 
he  was  without  those  vices  which  were  too  much 
in  request,  and  which  make  men  moat  unfit  for 
business  aid  the  trust  that  cannot  be  separated 
from  it. 

He  had  sat  a  member  in  the  house  of  commone, 
from  the  b^uming  of  the  parliament,  ^th  very 
much  reputation  o?  an  able  man.  He  spake  per- 
tinently, and  was  always  very  acceptable  and  well 
beard;  and  was  one  of  those  witli  whom  they, 
iriio  wen  trusted  by  the  king  in  conducting  his 
affiurs  in  the  lower  booses  consulted  very  fre- 
quently; but  not  so  much,  nor  relied  eqoaUy 
upon  his  advin,  as  upon  some  few  others  who 
had  much  more  experience,  which  he  thought  was 
<d  use  only  to  ignorant  and  dull  men,  and  that 
men  of  sagacity  could  see  and  determine  at  a  httle 
light,  and  ought  rather  to  persuade  and  engage 
men  to  do  that  which  they  judged  fit,  than  con- 
nder  what  themselves  were  indined  to  do :  and 
so  did  not  think  himself  to  be  enough  valued  and 
relied  upon,  and  only  to  be  made  use  of  to  the 
celebratii^  the  designs  and  contrivance  of  other 
men,  wiUiout  bdng  aisnal  in  the  managery,  which 
he  aspired  to  be.  Nor  did  any  mm  envy  him 
the  province,  if  he  could  indeed  nave  goroiisd  it, 
and  that  others  who  had  more  useful  talents 
vould  have  beat  r«led  by  hhn.  However,  bdng 
a  man  who  naturally  loved  foction  and  contradic- 
tbn,  he  often  made  experiments  bow  far  he  could 
prevail  in  the  house,  by  dedining  the  method 
that  was  prescribed,  and  proposing  somewhat  to 
the  house  that  was  either  beside  or  contrary  to  it, 
and  which  the  others  would  not  oppose,  behoving, 
in  r^ard  of  his  relation,  that  he  had  rec«ved 
'newer  directions :  and  then  if  it  succeeded  well, 
(as  sometimes  it  did,)  he  had  argument  enough  to 
censure  and  invogfa  against  the  chancellor,  for 
having  taken  so  iU  measures  of  the  temper  and 


affectitms  of  the  house ;  for  he  did  not  dissemble 
in  his  private  conversation  (though  his  outward 
carriage  was  very  fair)  that  he  had  no  kindness 
for  him,  which  in  gratitude  he  ought  to  have  had ; 
nor  had  he  any  tmng  to  complain  of  from  him, 
but  that  he  wished  well  and  aid  all  he  could  to 
defend  and  support  a  ve^  worthy  person,  who 
bad  deserved  \trj  wdl  from  the  long,  against 
whom  he  manifested  a  great  and  causeless  animo- 
si^,  and  dedred  to  oppress  for  his  own  profit,  cX 
whkh  be  had  an  ionnoderate  qipetite. 

When  thoee  two  persons,  sir  Harry  Ben  net 
and  Mr.  CVnrentry,  (between  whom  there  had 
been  as  great  a  league  of  friendship,  as  can  be  be- 
tween two  very  proud  men  equally  iU-natured,) 
came  now  to  sit  together  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  though  the  former  of  them  knew  no  more 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  than  he 
did  of  CMna,  nor  had  in  truth  a  care  or  tender- 
ness for  church  or  state,  but  believed  France  was 
the  best  pattern  in  the  world ;  the^  thought  they 
should  have  the  greatest  wrong  imaginable,  if 
they  did  not  entirdy  govern  it,  and  if  the  ung 
took  his  measures  of  what  shoidd  be  done  there 
from  any  body  but  themselves.  Tbqr  made 
friendships  niu  some  young  mm,  who  spake 
confidmuy  and  often,  J^and]  upon  some  occasions 
seemed  to  have  credit  in  the  house.  And  upon  a 
little  conversation  with  those  men,  who,  hema 
country  gentlemen  of  ordinary  condition  and 
mean  fortunes,  were  desirous  to  have  interest  in 
such  a  person  as  sir  Harry  Bennet,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  great  credit  with  the  king ;  he  be- 
lieved he  understood  the  house,  and  what  was  to 
be  done  there,  as  well  as  any  man  in  England, 

He  recommended  thcMe  men  to  the  £ng  "  as 
"  persons  of  sublime  psrts,  worthy  of  his  ma- 

jesty's  caressing:  that  he  would  undertake  to 
"  fix  them  to  his  service;  and  when  they  were 
'*  his  own,  he  might  carrywhat  he  would  in  the 
"  house  of  commons.**  The  men  had  parte  in- 
deed and  good  afiections,  and  oftm  had  resorted 
to  the  chancellor,  recoved  advice  from  him,  and 
thoogfat  themsdves  bdidden  to  him;  being  at 
that  time  entirely  governed  bv  sir  Hugh  FoUard, 
who  was  himself  still  advlsea  by  the  chancdlw 
(with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  fast  friendshw) 
how  he  should  direct  his  fnends,  having  indeed  a 
greater  puty  in  the  house  of  commons  willing  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him,  than  any  man  that  ever 
sat  there  in  my  time.  But  now  these  gentlemen 
had  got  a  better  patron ;  the  new  courtier  had 
nused  their  value,  and  talked  in  another  dialect  to 
them,  of  recompenses  and  rewards,  than  they  had 
heard  formo'ly.  He  carried  them  to  the  king, 
and  told  his  majesty  in  their  own  hearing,  "  what 
"  men  of  parts  thCT'  were,  what  services  they  had 
"  done  for  him,  and  how  much  greater  they  could 
**  do  :**  and  his  majesty  recdved  and  conferred 
with  them  very  gradously,  and  dismissed  them 
widi  promise  whkh  made  them  rich  already. 

Tlie  two  friends  before  mentioned  agreed  so 
well  between  themsdves,  that  whether  they  spake 
together  or  apart  to  the  kin^,  they  said  always  the 
same  thiiua,  gave  the  same  information,  and  took 
care  thatboth  their  masters  might  have  the  same 
opinions  and  jiidgmente.  Tl^  magnified  the 
asections  of  the  house  of  commons, "  which  were 
"  so  great  and  united,  that  th^  would  do  what- 
"  soever  his  majesty  would  require.  That  there 
"  veitf  many  worthy  and  able  men,  of  whose 
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wiadom  the  house  was  so  well  po'suaded,  that 
"  they  commonly  conseoted  to  whataoever  they 
*'  proposed :  ana  that  these  meo  complained,  that 
*'  they  had  no  directiona  given  to  them  which 
"  way  they  might  best  serve  the  king ;  they  knew 
**  not  what  ha  deaired,  which  when  they  ahould 
**  do,  it  would  quickly  appear  how  much  ther 
**  were  at  the  king's  ^pouu,  md  idl  thWa  which 
"  now  depended  ung  would  be  hereafter  (tespatch- 
**edin  half  the  time." 

IliekingwoadeKd  very  much*  "that  his  frienda 
**  in  the  house  were  no  better  iniFonned,  of  which 
**  he  had  never  heard  any  complaint  before,  and 
*'  wished  them  to  speak  with  the  chancellor :" 
for  neither  of  these  men  were  yet  arrived  at  the 
confidence  to  insinuate  in  the  least  degree  any  iU- 
wiU  or  prejudice  to  him,  though  they  were  not 
united  in  any  one  thing  more  Uian  the  desire  of 
his  ruin,  and  the  resolution  to  compass  it  by  all 
the  ill  arts  and  devices  they  could  use ;  but  till  it 
ahould  be  more  seasonable,  they  dissembled  to 
both  thur  masters  to  have  a  high  esteem  of  him, 
luniDg  not  yet  credit  enough  with  tkilan  to  do 
faimlnnn.  They  said,  "they  would  very  willingly 
^repjdr  to  Unii  and  be  directed  by  him:  bottoisy 
"  6mio&  dut  hia  majesty  himadf  would  first 
'*  apeak  to  him  (because  it  would,  not  ao  weU  be- 
**  come  them)  to  call  those  povooa,  wbom  Aey 
"bad  recommended  to  him,  to  meet  together 
'*  with  the  rest  with  whom  he  used  to  advise; 
"  which  the  persons  they  named  they  were  sure 
"  would  be  very  glad  of,  having  all  of  them  a  great 
"  esteem  of  the  cbancellor,  ana  bung  well  known 
"  to  him,"  as  indeed  they  wwe*  and  most  of  them 
'  obhged  by  him. 

The  king  willin^y  undertook  it:  and  being 
shortly  after  attended  by  the  chancellor,  his  ma- 
jesty told  him  all  that  me  other  two  had  said  to 
him,  and  did  not  foivet  to  let  him  know  the  great 
sood-will  &uy  had  both  profesaed  towards  mm. 
He  asked  him  "  what  he  thought  of  sudi  and 
**  BDch  men,"  and  particularly  named  Mr.  Gliffiird 
and  Mr.  Churchill,  and  some  other  men  of  better 
quality  and  much  more  interest,  "  who,"  he  sud, 
"  took  it  ill  that  they  were  not  particularly  in- 
"  formed  what  the  king  deaired,  and  which  way 
"  they  might  best  serve  him ;"  and  bade  him, 
"  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  rest,  these  men 
*•  might  likewise  have  notice  to  be  present,  tc^e- 
"  th^  with  sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr.  William 
•*  Coventry for  Harry  Coventry  (who  was  a 
much  wiser  man  than  his  brother,  and  had  a 
much  better  reputation  with  wise  men)  was  con- 
stantly in  those  councils. 

The  chancellor  told  him,  "that  great  and  noto- 
"  rious  meetings  and  cabala  in  parliament  had 
*'  been  always  odious  in  parliament :  and  though 
**  th^  might  produce  some  success  in  one  or  two 
"  particulars  till  they  were  ^scovered,  tbey  had 
**  always  ended  unludily ;  until  they  were  mtn>> 
**  duced  in  the  late  ill  times  by  so  f^reat  a  com- 
^  bination,  that  they  could  not  receive  any  dia- 
"  countenance.  Yet  that  they,  who  compassed 
**  all  their  wicked  designs  by  tiioae  cabals,  were 
"  so  jealous  that  they  might  be  overmatched  by 
"  the  like  practices,  that  whei^  they  discovered 
**  any  three  or  four  of  those,  who  were  used  to 
"  concur  with  them,  to  have  any  private  meetings, 
"  they  accused  them  to  conspire  against  the  par- 
"  liament.  That  when  his  majesty  returned,  and 
"  aU  theirorldwas  full  of  joyandddight  to  serve 


"  him,  and  persons  were  wilHng  and  importunate 
"  to  receive  direction  how  they  might  do  it  in 
"  that  convention ;  care  had  been  t^cen  without 
"  any  noise,  or  bringing  any  prejudice  upon  those 
"  who  were  willing  to  be  lustrumenta  towards 
"  the  procuring  what  was  desirable,  and  to  pre> 
"  vent  wiiat  would  be  ingrateful,  that  little  lustice 
"  mwht  be  taken  of  ibem,  iriiich  had  good  success. 

"  That  since  tlua  parlbment  the  lord  treasurer 
"  md  he  had,  by  his  m^es^s  direction,  mada 
"  choice  of  some  persons  eminent  for  thdr  affec- 

tion  to  tiie  crown,  of  ^^reat  experience  and  known 
"  abilities,  to  confer  with  for  tne  better  preparing 
"  and  conducting  what  was  to  be  done  m  the 
"  house  of  commons  :  but  the  number  of  them 
"  was  not  eo  great  as  to  give  any  umbrage.  Nor 
'*  did  they  meet  oftener  together  with  them,  than 
"  upon  accidents  and  contingencies  was  abso- 
"  lutely  necessary ;  but  appointed  those  few  who 
"  had  a  mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
'*  every  one  of  which  had  an  influence  upon  others 
'*  and  advised  them  what  to  do,  to  meet  by  them- 
'*  selves,  ather  at  iha  lord  Bridgman's  or  Mr. 
"  Attorney's  duunbers,  who  still  gave  notice  to 
**  the  othw  two  of  what  wia  necessary,  and  re- 
**  cdved  advice.  Tbat  tha«  were  very  linr  of  any 

notable  conmderatton,  who  did  not  frequent  to 

both  of  them,  either  to  dine  mth  them  or  to 
"  perform  some  office  of  civility;  with  every  one 
"  of  whom  they  conferred,  and  said  what  was 
"necessary  to  mfonn  and  oblige  them  what  was 
"  fit  for  them  to  do. 

"  That  two  of  those  who  were  named  by  his 
"  majesty,  Mr.  Clifibrd  and  Mr.  Churchill,  were 
"  honest  gentiemen,  and  received  the  advice  they 
"  were  to  follow  from  sir  Hugh  Pollard,  who  had 
"  in  truth  a  very  particular  influraace  upon  all  the 
"  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men.  And  that  his 
"  m«esty  might  know  that  he  had  not  been  yrdl 
"  informed,  mat  the  others  named  by  him  took  it 
'*  nnkindly  that  they  did  not  know  his  pleasure, 

who  wen  leadingmen,  as  indeed  they  were ;  he 
**  assured  his  majesty  that  tiiere  waa  not  one  of 
"  those,  who  was  not  particularly  consulted  with, 
'*  and  advertised  by  some  person  who  was  chosen 
"  by  every  one  of  them  for  that  [purpose] ;  and 
"  that  they  would  by  no  means  resort  to  any 
"  meeting,  fearing  to  umdergo  the  odious  name  of 

undertakers,  which  in  all  parliaments  hath  been 
*'  a  brand :  but  as  they  had  never  opposed  any 
"  thing  that  related  to  his  service,  so  upon  any 
"  private  insinuation  they  had  been  ready  to  pro- 
"  pose  any  thing  which  would  not  have  been  so 
"  acceptable  from  any,  who  had  been  known  to 
"  have  relation  to  Ins  service,  or  to  depend  upon 
"  those  who  had." 

He  besought  his  majesty  to  OHinder,  "whether 
"  any  thing  had  hitherto,  in  near  three  years, 
"  fallen  out  amiss,  or  short  of  what  he  had  ez- 
"  pected,  in  the  wary  administraticm  that  had 
"  been  in  that  aSair-,  and  did  not  conceal  hia 
own  fears,  "  that  putting  it  into  a  more  open  and 
*'  wider  channel,  tiis  mueaty's  own  too  public 
"  speaking  with  the  members  of  paiUament,  and 
"  believing  what  every  man  who  was  present  told 
"  him  passed  in  debates,  and  who  lor  want  of 
"  comprehension  aa  well  as  memory  committed 
"  many  mistakes  in  then:  relations,  would  be  at- 
"  tended  witii  some  inconveniences  not  easy  to 
"  be  remedied."  The  king  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  discourse  but  seoned  to  approro  it: 
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howCTBT  he  would  have  ur  Harry  Bennet,  Mr. 
Qifford,  and  Churchill,  called  to  the  next  meet- 
ing; and  because  they  were  to  be  introduced  into 
cummnr  tfiey  had  not  naed  to  convnie  with,  that 
it  ehauld  be  at  the  chaDcellor'i  chamber,  who 
ahould  let  the  nit  know  the  good  ofnnion  his 
m^ei^  hid  of  those  who  wen  added  to  the  num- 
ber. 

By  this  means  and  with  these  circumstances 
this  alteration  was  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 
king's  service  in  the  parliament;  upon  which  many 
other  alterations  followed  by  c^gTees,  thouffh  not 
at  once.  Yet  presently  it  appeared,  that  this  in- 
troduction of  new  confidents  was  not  acceptable 
to  those,  who  tiiought  they  had  very  well  dis- 
charged thdr  trust.  Sir  Harry  Bennet  was  utterly 
unknown  to  them,  a  man  unversed  in  any  busi- 
ness, who  never  had  nor  ever  was  like  to  speak  in 
the  house,  ezc^  in  his  ear  who  sat  next  him  to 
the  disadvantage  of  some  who  had  spoken,  and 
had  not  the  focultiee  to  get  hiouelf  bebved,  and 
was  thought  bv  all  men  to  be  a  B(»nan  cathdic, 
fiurwldch  they  had  not  any  odur  xeuon  but  from 
his  indifierence  in  all  things  which  concerned  the 
fimrcfa. 

'When  they  met  first  at  the  chanceUor*B  cham- 
ber, as  the  king  had  directed,  they  conferred 
fredy  together  with  little  difference  of  opinion : 
thouffh  it  appeared  that  they,  who  had  used  to  be 
tc^Uier  before,  did  not  use  the  same  freedom  as 
ibrmerly  in  delivehng  their  particidar  judgments, 
not  having  confidence  enough  in  the  new  comers, 
who  in  ueir  private  meetings  afterwards  took 
more  upon  them,  rather  to  direct  than  to  advise ; 
so  that  the  other  grew  unsatisfied  in  their  ^con- 
versation]. And  tnough  the  meetings  continued 
at  one  of  tlw  places  before  menUooed,  some  al- 
ways discDntinned  their  attendance;  so  that  by 
d^vees  there  were  less  resolotions  taken  than  had 
been  formerly;  nor  waa  there  so  cheerful  a  con- 
currence, or  60  speedy  a  despatch  of  the  buuness 
d^nding  in  the  house,  as  had  been. 

However,  there  appeared  nothing  of  disunion 
in  the  parliament,  but  the  same  zeu  and  concur- 
xence  in  all  tlui^  which  related  to  the  king.  The 
murmurs  and  discontents  were  most  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  people  began  to  talk  with  more 
license  and  less  reverence  of  the  court  and  of  the 
king  himself,  and  to  reproach  the  parliament  for 
their  raising  so  much  money,  and  increasing  of 
the  impositions  upon  the  kingdom,  without  hav- 
ing done  any  thing  for  the  redress  of  any  griev- 
ance that  lay  upon  the  people.  The  license  wiUk 
reference  to  reugion  grew  every  day  greater,  the 
conTTOtides  mere  frequent  and  more  insolent, 
which  disturbed  the  countir  ezceedin^y;  but 
not  so  much  as  the  liberty  toe  papiste  assumed, 
who  behaved  themselves  irith  mdiscretion,  and 
bragged  as  if  they  had  a  toleration  and  cared  not 
what  the  magistrates  could  do.  The  parliament 
had  a  desire  to  have  provided  against  those  evils 
with  the  same  rigour :  but  though  there  would 
have  been  a  general  consent  in  any  provision  that 
could  be  made  against  the  fanatics  and  the  con- 
venticles, yet  there  would  not  be  the  like  concur- 
rence against  the  .papists ;  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  carry  on  the  one  without  the  other.  And 
therefore  the  court,  that  they  might  be  sure  to 
prevent  the  last,  interrupted  all  that  waa  proposed 
agunat  the  ibimer,  which  the^  wished  pnmded 
against  and  chose  to  have  neither  out  of  fear  of 


both;  which  increased  the  disorders  in  theconn- 
try,  and  caused  more  reflections  upon  the  court : 
BO  that  this  session  of  parliament  produced  less 
of  moment  than  any  ouer. 

And  the  kiiigf  after  they  had  given  lum  four 
subridies,  which  was  all  the  money  they  could  be 
drawn  to  give,  that  he  might  part  as  kmdly  with 
them  as  he  used  to  do,  and  upon  discovery  of 
several  seditious  meetings  amongst  the  officers 
the  disbanded  army,  whuh  he  could  best  suppress 
when  he  had  most  hdsure,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament.  And  so  sending  Cor  tnem 
upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  he  thanked 
them  for  the  present  which  they  had  made  to  him 
of  the  four  subsidies,  "which,"  he  told  them, 
"  he  would  not  have  received  from  them,  if  it 
"  were  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their  peace 
"  and  ^uiet  as  well  as  his  :  and  that  it  would  yet 
**  do  bun  very  little  good,  if  he  did  not  improve 
"  it  by  very  good  husbandry  cit  his  own ;  and  by 
"  retrenching  those  very  apenses,wluch  in  many 
"  respects  might  be  thought  necessary  enough. 
"  But  they  should  see  that  he  would  much  rather 
"  impose  upon  himself,  than  upon  his  subjects ; 
"  and  that  if  all  men  would  follow  his  example  in 
"  retrenching  their  enenaes,  (which  possibly  they 
"  might  do  with  much  more  convenience  than  he 
"  could  do  his,)  the  kingdom  would  in  short  time 
"  gain  what  they  had  given  him  that  day,"  He 
told  them,  "he  was  very  glad  that  they  were 
"  going  into  their  several  countiies,  where  their 
"  presence  would  do  much  good :  and  he  hoped 
"  thdr  vigilance  and  authority  would  prevent 
"  those  disturbances,  which  the  restiess  spirits  of 
"  ill  and  unquiet  men  would  be  always  contriving, 
"  and  of  which  his  majesty  did  assure  them  they 
"  promised  themselves  some  effects  that  summer. 
"  And  that  there  had  been  mora  pains  and  unusual 
"  wavs  taken  to  kindle  dm  old  tOai  feus  and 
"  jealousies,  than  he  thought  he  should  ever  hm 
"lived  to  have  seen,  at  least  to  have  seen  so 
"  countenanced." 

He  told  them,  "  that  he  had  expected  to  have 
"  had  some  bills  presented  to  him  ag^st  the 
"  several  distempers  in  religion,  against  seditions 
"  conventicles,  and  against  the  growth  of  popery : 
"  but  that  it  might  m  they  had  been  in  some  fear 
"of  reconciling  those  contradictions  in  reli^on 
"  into  some  conspiracy  against  the  public  peace, 
"  to  which  himseu  doubt«i  men  of  the  most  con- 
"  trary  motives  in  conscience  were  inclinable 
"  enough.  He  did  promise  them  that  he  would 
"  lav  that  business  to  heart,  and  the  mischiefo 
"  which  might  flow  from  those  licenses ;  and  if 

he  lived  to  meet  with  them  agun,  as  he  hoped 
*'  he  should,  he  would  himself  take  care  to  present 
"  two  biUs  to  them  to  that  end.  And  that,  as  he 
"  had  already  given  it  in  charge  to  the  judgw,  in 
"  thdr  several  circuits,  to  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
"  ours  to  prevei^  and  punish  the  scandalous  and 
"  seditious  meetings  dS  sectaries,  and  to  convict 
"  the  papists ;  so  he  would  4>e  as  watchful,  and 
"  take  all  the  pains  he  could,  that  neither  the  one 
"  or  the  other  should  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
'(kingdom."  And  adding  many  gracious  ex- 
pressions ai  his  esteem  and  confidence  in  their 
affections,  he  caused  them  to  be  prorogued  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  which  would  be  the 
bemnniDg  of  the  year  1664. 

The  king  had  an  intention  at  that  time  to  have 
prepared  agunat  the  next  meeting  two  such  bills 
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as  he  mentioned  to  them,  and  was  well  enough 
content  that  the  parliament  had  not  presented 
such  to  lunii  which  he  well  foresaw  would  not 
have  been  anch  as  he  should  have  been  pleased 
with.  He  would  ham  liked  the  moat  rigorous 
acts  against  all  the  other  factions  in  reh^on,  but 
did  not  think  the  pamatB  had  deserved  the  same 
aererities,  which  wotud  have  been  provided  agunst 
them  with  the  other,  it  being  very  apparent,  that 
the  kingdom  generally  batf  resumed  their  old 
jealousies  of  diem,  provoked  by  the  very  unwary 
behaviour  of  that  people,  who  bragged  of  more 
credit  in  the  court  tnan  tbey  could  juitify,  though 
most  men  thought  tbey  had  too  much :  and  that 
was  the  reason  that  lie  had  commanded  the  chanr 
cellor  to  require  the  judges,  who  were  then  begin- 
ning their  cu'cuits,  to  cause  the  Roman  catholics 
to  be  convicted,  which  he  believed  would  allay 
much  of  tiie  jealousies  in  the  counby,  as  for  the 
present  it  did.  And  then  he  resolved  to  cause 
two  such  bills  to  he  prepared  for  several  reasons, 
of  which  the  principal  was,  that  he  might  divide 
them  into  twolnlla;  presuming  that  when  he  had 
sent  one  aeunst  nther,  they  would  not  affect  re- 
ducing both  into  one,  which  was  that  which  the 
cathohc  party  most  apprehended. 

His  majes^  was  mmself  very  unsatisfied  with 
the  imprudent  carriage  of  the  catholics,  and 
thought  tbey  did  affect  too  much  to  appear  as  if 
fhev  stood  apon  the  level  with  all  other  subjects  : 
ana  he  received  very  particular  and  unquestion- 
able information,  that  some  priests  had  made  it  an 
argument  to  some  whom  tbey  endeavoured  to 
muce  their  proselytes,  'Ubattbekingwasof  thdr 
religion  in  his  heart,  and  would  shortly  declare 
"  it  to  all  the  world  with  which  his  majesty 
was  marvellously  offended,  and  did  heartily  desire 
that  any  of  those  indiscreet  persons  mightbe  pro- 
ceeded against  with  severity.  Yet  he  had  no  mind 
that  any  man  should  be  put  to  death,  which  could 
hardljr  be  avmded  if  any  man  should  be  brought 
to  tnal  in  the  case  a£oreaai(^  except  he  mid 
granted  his  pardon,  which  with  these  circum- 
stances would  have  carried  scandal  in  it.  Besides, 
he  did  think  the  wisest  of  that  party  had  not  car- 
ried themselves  with  modesty  enough,  with  what 
was  good  for  themselves  and  for  lus  majesty's 
honour.  And  therefore  he  had,  without  impart- 
ing it  to  any  friends  of  theirs,  given  that  direction 
to  the  judges  for  convicting  them,  as  the  best 
means  to  reclaim  them  to  a  better  temper :  and 
he  had  a  purpose,  that  the  bill  he  meant  should 
be  prepared  should  more  effectually  perform  that 
part,  wUhout  exposing  them  to  any  notable  incon- 
veniences  in  their  persons  or  their  fortunes,  if 
thev  behaved  themselves  weU  and  warily. 

He  ^d  be&eve,  that  it  was  neceraary  for  his 
vnrice  that  they  shoidd  be  all  convicted,  that  it 
might  be  evident  to  himself  what  their  numbers 
consisted  of  and  amounted  to,  which  he  believed 
would  be  found  much  inferior  to  what  they  were 
ffenerally  computed,  and  then  the  danger  from 
-their  power  would  not  be  thought  so  formidable : 
and  it  could  be  no  prejudice  to  them  without  a 
further  proceeding  upon  their  conviction,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  restrain,  as  he  well  nught,  and 
had  done  hitherto ;  resolviiuf  within  himsdf,  that 
no  man  should  suffer  under  those  penal  laws 
which  had  been  made  agunst  them  m  the  age 
before,  if  tbey  lived  bke  good  subjects,  and  ad- 
ministered no  occaMon  of  scandal.    Arid  as  he 


was  not  reserved  in  declaring  that  his  gradous 
pnrpose  towards  them,  (as  hath  been  sud  before ;) 
so  hitherto  it  had  not  been  attended  by  any  mur- 
murs :  and  yet  he  was  not  without  a  purpose  €€ 
keeping  such  a  power  over  them,  as  might  make 
them  wholly  depend  upon  him. 

His  majesty  did,  in  his  judgment  and  indina- 
tion,  put  a  great  difference  between  those  Roman 
cathoucs,  who  being  of  ancient  extraction  had 
continued  of  the  same  religion  from  father  to  son, 
without  having  ever  been  protestant,  amongst 
whom  there  were  very  few  who  had  not  behaved 
themselves  very  wortoily ;  and  those,  who  since 
the  late  troubles  had  apostatized  from  the  church 
of  England  to  that  of  the  Roman,  without  any 
such  evidence  of  conscience,  as  might  not  ad- 
minister just  reason  to  suspect,  that  their  induce- 
ments had  been  from  worldly  temptations.  And 
he  did  resolve  In  his  bill  to  make  a  distinction 
between  those  classes,  and  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  discourage,  those  lapses  whidi  fell  out  too  fre- 
mientiy  in  the  court ;  nor  did  men  believe  that 
toey  med  make  any  apologv  for  it,  bat  iqipeand 
the  more  confidently  in  all  plaoes.  He  did  resolve 
likewise  to  contract  and  lessen  the  number  of  ibo 
ecclesiastical  persons,  who  upon  missions  resorted 
hither  as  to  an  infidel  nation,  (which  was  and  is  a 
grievance  that  the  catholics  would  be  glad  to  he 
eased  in,)  and  to  reduce  them  into  such  an  order 
and  method  by  this  bill,  that  he  might  himsdf 
know  the  names  of  all  priests  remaining  in  the 
tdngdom,  and  their  several  stations  where  they 
resided ;  which  must  have  produced  such  a  secu- 
rity to  those  who  stayed,  and  to  those  with  whom 
they  stayed,  as  would  have  set  them  free  from 
any  apprehendon  of  any  penalties  imposed  by 
preceding  parliaments. 

But  this  design  (which  comprehended  many 
other  particulars]  vanished  as  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered. The  king's  own  disconrse  of  a  bill  that 
he  would  cause  to  oe  diswn  against  the  Roman 
catholics  awakened  great  jealousies ;  nor  did  they 
want  instruments  or  opportunities  to  discover 
what  the  meaning  of  it  could  be.  Nor  was  the 
kln^  reserved  in  vie  argument,  but  communicated 
it  with  those  who  he  knew  were  well  affected  to 
that  party,  and  to  one  or  two  of  themselves  who 
were  reputed  to  be  moderate  men,  and  to  desire 
nothing  but  the  exercise  of  their  rdi^on  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  caution,  and  who  often  in- 
formed him  and  complained  "  of  the  folly  and 
"  \'amty  of  some  of  their  friends,  and  more  jiar- 
"  ticularly  of  the  presumption  of  the  Jesuits." 
And  such  kind  of  factions  and  divisions  there  are 
amongst  them,  which  might  be  cultivated  to  very 
happy  productions :  bat  socb  Ingenuity,  as  to  be 
contented  with  what  might  gratify  aB  thor  own 
pretences,  there  is  not  amongst  than. 

These  moderate  men  complained  already,  "that 
"  the  king  was  deceived  by  their  enemy  the  chan- 
"  cellor,"  who  indeed  was  generally  very  odious 
to  them,  for  no  other  reason,  bnt  because  they 
knew  he  was  irrecondlable  to  their  profession ; 
not  that  they  thought  he  desired  that  the  laws 
should  ha  put  in  execution  against  themi  and 
some  of  the  chief  of  them  believed  him  to  be  much 
their  friend,  and  had  obliji^ons  to  him.  But 
they  all  lamented  this  direction  given  to  the  judges 
for  their  conviction,  "  which,"  they  informed  the 
king,  "  was  the  necessary  preamble  to  the  highest 
**  persecution  the  law  had  prepared  against  them. 
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That  till  they  were  convicted  they  were  in  the 
**  aame  predicament  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects ; 
"  but  as  soon  ss  they  were  convicted,"  (which 
the  judges  now  caused  to  be  prosecuted  through- 
out the  kioffdom,)  "  they  were  liable  to  all  the 
*'  otbv  pendties,  which  tuM  nuyesty  was  inclined 
"  to  protect  them  from."  They  {vesented  to  him 
a  shinrt  memorial  of  iba  diaadranbwes  which  were 
conHquent  to  a  cannction,  in  wfaim  they  alleged 
some  particulars  wUch  wen  not  clear  in  the  law, 
at  least  had  nera  been  practiaed  in  the  severest 
times. 

Though  the  king  had  well  imghed  all  he  had 
done  before  he  did  it,  and  well  knew,  after  all 
thm  inmnuBtions  and  allegations,  that  none  of 
those  inconveniences  could  ensue  to  them,  if  he 
restrained  any  further  prosecution,  which  he  al- 
ways had  intended  to  do;  yet  they  wrought  so 
far  upon  him,  that  he  was  even  sorry  that  he  had 
proceeded  so  fiar :  and  though  it  was  not  fit  to 
revoke  any  part  of  it,  yet  he  cared  not  how  Uttle 
it  was  advanced.  And  for  the  bill  he  meant  to 
present  in  the  next  sessum,  they  sfud,  "  all  thdr 
**  security  and  quiet  they  had  enjoyed  since  lus 
"  m^esty's  hai^y  return  dq;>ended  wfaoUj  upon 
"the  general  o]union,  that  fas  had  &votir  for 
*'  them,  and  satisfaction  in  their  duty  and  obedi- 
"  ence  as  good  subjects,  and  their  readiness  to  do 
"  him  any  service,  which  they  would  all  make 
"  pood  with  their  lives  and  all  that  they  had.  But 
"  if  Iw  should  now  discover  any  jealousy  of  iheax 
"  fidelities,  and  that  there  was  need  of  a  new  law 
"  against  them,  which  his  jiurpose  of  providing  a 
**  bill  implied,  what  mitigation  soever  his  majesty 
**  intended  in  it,  it  would  not  be  in  his  majesty's 
**  power  to  restrain  the  passion  of  oth^  men ;  but 
"  all  those  animosities  which  had  been  hitherto 
**  covered  and  concealed,  as  grateful  to  him,  would 
"  upon  this  occasion  break  out  to  th^  destruc- 

tion ;  and  therefore  they  hoped,  that  whatever 
**  Inttaness  the  parliament  mwht  ttTpnea  against 
**  them  when  they  came  togatur,  they  ehotud  re- 
**  cnve  no  invitiraon  or  enconragsment  by  any 

jealouBv  or  displeasure  his  majesty  should  mam- 
"  fest  to  nave  towards  them." 

These  and  the  like  ai^umenta,  or  the  credit  of 
those  who  urged  them,  made  that  impression, 
that  he  dedined  any  further  thought  of  that  bill ; 
nor  was  there  ever  after  mmtiou  of  it.  The 
catholics  grew  bolder  in  all  places,  and  conversant 
in  those  rooms  of  the  court  into  which  the  king's 
chaplains  never  presumed  to  enter ;  and  to  crown 
all  their  hopes,  the  lady  declared  herself  of  that 
faith,  and  inveighed  sharply  against  the  church 
she  had  been  bred  in. 

During  tiie  interval  of  the  parliament,  there 
was  not  such  a  vacation  from  trouble  and  anxiety 
as  was  expected.  The  domestic  nn^nietness  in 
the  court  made  evay  day  more  noise  abnad : 
infimte  scandals  and  calumnies  were  scattered 
aaMmgBt  the  peofile;  and  they  expressed  their 
discontoits  upon  the  great  taxes  and  impositions 
which  they  were  compelled  to  pay,  and  publicly 
refwoached  the  parlitunent;  wheal  they  were  in 
truth  vexed  and  grieved  at  heart  for  that  which 
they  durst  not  avow,  and  did  really  beJieve  that 
God  was  angry  witii  the  nation,  and  resolved  to 
exerdse  it  under  greater  tribulation  than  he  had  so 
ktely  freed  them  from.  The  general  want  of 
money  was  complained  of,  and  a  great  decay  of 
trade;  so  that  the  native  c<xnmodities  of  the 
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kingdom  were  not  transported.  Yet  both  these 
were  but  pretences,  and  resulted  from  combina- 
tions rather  than  from  reason.  For  it  appeared 
by  the  customs,  that  the  trade  was  greater  than  it 
liad  ever  been,  though  some  of  onr  native  com- 
modities, especially  doth,  seemed  for  some  time 
to  be  at  a  stimd;  which  proceeded  rather  from 
the  present  AvX,  which  in  the  general  license  the 
interlopers  mud  irregularly  transported  in  great 
quantities,  by  which  the  prices  were  brouj^t  low, 
and  could  only  be  recovered  by  a  restraint  for 
some  time,  which  the  merchant  adventurers  put 
upon  themselves,  and  would  have  put  upon  the 
interlopers,  who  were  at  last  too  hard  for  them, 
even  upon  the  matter  to  the  suppressing  the  com- 
pany, that  had  stood  in  great  reputation  for  very 
many  years,  and  had  advanced  that  maniifacture 
to  a  great  hught ;  and  whether  it  deserved  that 
discountenance,  tune  must  decide.  How  iinrea- 
Bonable  the  other  discourse  was  of  want  of  money, 
there  needs  no  other  argument,  but  the  great  pur- 
chases which  were  every  day  made  ofereat  estates ; 
nor  was  any  considerable  parcel  of  land  in  any 
put  of  England  offered  to  be  sold,  but  tbne  was 
a  purchaanr  at  hand  ready  to  buy  it. 

However,  these  pretences,  together  with  the 
sudden  bringing  up  all  the  m<mey,  that  was  col- 
lected for  the  king,  in  spede  to  London,  which 
proceeded  from  the  bankers'  advancing  so  mnch 
present  money  for  the  eniei^[ent  occauons,  for 
which  they  had  those  assignments  upon  the 
money  ci  the  country,  did  resilly  produce  such  a 
Buddni  fall  of  the  rents  throughout  the  king- 
dom, as  had  never  been  known  before :  so  that 
men  were  compelled  to  abate  generally  a  fourth 
part  of  their  annual  rents  at  the  least,  or  to  take 
thdr  lands  into  thdr  own  hands,  for  which  they 
were  as  ill  provided.  All  this  miscMef  fell  upon 
the  nobility  and  greatest  gentry,  whow^  owners 
of  the  greatest  estates,  every  body  whose  estate 
lay  in  land  nnderemng  a  share  in  the  sufilering, 
which  made  the  discontent  general;  which  th^ 
thought  the  best  [way]  to  remedy  would  be  to 
raise  no  more  taxes,  wnich  they  took  to  be  the 
cause  why  the  rents  feU.  In  the  mean  time  tha 
expenses  of  the  court,  and  of  all  who  depended 
upon  it,  grew  still  higher,  and  the  king  himself 
less  intent  upon  his  buainess,  and  more  loved  his 
pleasures,  to  wluch  he  prescribed  no  limits,  nor 
to  the  expenses  which  could  not  but  accompany 
them. 

There  was  cause  enongh  to  be  jealous  of  the 
public  peace;  there  being  every  day  discoveries 
made  of  private  meetings  and  conferences  between 
officers  of  the  old  army ;  and  that  correspondences 
wore  settled  between  them  throoghout  the  king- 
dom in  a  wonderful  method;  and  that  they  had  a 
grand  comnutteerendinj^  in  London,  who  had  the 
sujHreme  power,  and  which  sent  orders  to  all  ihe 
rest,  vdu)  were  to  rise  in  one  day,  and  meet  at 
several  rendezvouses.  Hereupon  several  persons 
were  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison ;  and 
the  kii^  himself  often  took  the  puns  to  examine 
them ;  and  they  confrsaed  commonly  more  to  his 
majesty  himself  than  upon  any  other  eiamination. 
Proclamations  issued  <^en  for  the  banishing  all 
officers  who  had  ever  borne  aims  against  the  king 
twen^  miles  from  London,  which  did  more  pub- 
lish the  appreheUMOn  of  new  troables. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  there  were 
many  seditious  purposes  unongst  that  people,  of 
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irineh  then  often  appeared  bo  full  endence,  that 
mamr  were  ezecntea  for  high  treaaon,  who  were 
tried  and  condemned  by  tfaejodgee  at  the  general 
sessions  et  Nen^ate :  yet  there  was  oftm  cause 
to  believe  that  many  men  were  committed,  who 
in  truth  had  not  been  more  faulty,  than  in  keejang 
ill  conqnny  and  in  hearing;  idle  discouraes.  In- 
fi»niing  was  grown  a  tra<»,  which  many  afiected 
to  get  money  b^:  and  as  the  king's  minist^ 
coiud  not  rqect  in  a  tioK  of  so  much  jealousy,  so 
the  receiving  them  ^ve  them  great  trouble ;  for 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  be  produced  as  evi- 
dence against  those  they  accused,  pretending, 
sometimes  with  reason,  ''that  if  they  were  known 
'*  they  should  be  rendered  useless  for  the  future, 
•*  whereas  they  wwe  yet  unsuspected  and  admitted 
"  into  all  coundls.  All  the  sects  in  religicm 
qiake  witb  more  boldness  in  their  meetings,  and 
met  more  freotientty,  than  they  had  need  to  do 
in  the  times  that  sir  Richard  Browpe  and  sir  John 
Robinson  had  been  lord  mayors ;  and  the  officers 
who  succeeded  them  proved  less  vigilant.  A 
general  despondentrr  seemed  to  possess  the  minds 
of  men,  as  if  they  httle  cared  what  came  to  pass ; 
which  did  not  proceed  so  much  from  mahce,  as 
from  the  disease  of  murmuring,  whidk  had  Wn 
contracting  above  twenty  years,  and  became  al- 
most incorporated  into  the  natnie  of  the  nation. 

There  happened  about  this  time  an  alteration 
in  the  court,  that  produced  aflerwarda  many  other 
alterations  which  were  not  then  suspected,  yet 
even  at  that  time  was  not  liked  in  the  court 
itself,  and  less  out  of  it.  The  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse,  who  was  more  fit  for  that  province  than 
for  an^  c<her  to  which  he  could  be  applied,  did 
not  ^unk  Uonself  yet  preferred  to  a  station  worthy 
of  lua  merit  and  great  qnalificationa.  Some  pro- 
mises the  king  had  made  to  him  when  he  was  at 
Fuentarabia,  and  had  long  much  kindness  for  bis 
person  and  much  delight  in  hu  company :  so 
that  his  friend,  Mr.  O'Neile,  who  was  still  ready 
to  put  his  majesty  in  mind  all  his  services, 
had  nothing  hardi  to  do  but  to  find  a  vacancy 
that  might  give  opportonity  for  his  advancement ; 
and  he  was  dexterous  in  mnTfing  opportunities 
which  he  conld  not  find,  and  made  no  scruple 
to  insinuate  to  the  king,  "  tiiat  the  abilities  of 
*'  neither  of  his  secretaries  were  so  great  but  that 
*'  he  might  be  better  served."  Indeed  his  ma- 
jesty, who  did  not  naturally  love  old  men,  had 
not  10  much  esteem  of  them  as  then:  parts  and 
industry  and  integrity  deserved,  and  would  not 
have  been  sorry  if  other  or  both  of  them  had 
died. 

Secretary  Nichoka  had  served  the  crown  very 
many  years  irith  a  very  good  acceptation,  was 
made  secretory  of  state  1^  the  late  king,  and 
loTOd  and  trusted  bv  him  m  his  neareat  concern- 
ments to  bis  death :  nor  had  an^  man,  who 
served  him,  a  more  general  reputation  of  virtue 
and  pieW  and  unquestionable  integrity  through- 
ODt  uie  Kingdom.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
rebels  had  been  always  irreconcilable ;  and  fr<»n 
the  end  of  the  war  lived  in  banishment  beytmd 
the  seas,  was  with  his  majesty  from  tiie  time  he 
left  France  (for  whilst  the  lang  was  in  France 
with  his  motlier,  to  whom  the  secretary  was  not 
mcuius,  he  remained  at  a  distance ;  but  from 
the  time  that  his  majesty  came  into  Germany  he 
was  alwi^  trith  him)  in  the  ezradae  of  the  lame 
fiinctioiL  he  lyul  under  his  fittfaer,  and  ratnmed 


into  England  irtth  him,  with  hope  to  repair  Im 
fortune  by  die  jnst  perquisites  of  ms  office,  iriiich 
bad  been  ver^  much  impaired  by  his  long  waStt- 
inga  and  banishment.  He  had  never  be«i  in  his 
youth  a  man  of  quick  and  sudden  puts,  but  foil 
of  industry  and  application,  (which  it  may  be  ia 
the  better  composition,)  and  always  versed  in 
business  and  aU  the  forms  of  despatch.  He  was 
now  some  years  above  seventy,  yet  truly  perform- 
ed bis  office  with  punctuality,  and  to  the  eatia&c- 
tion  of  all  men  who  repfuied  to  him :  and  the 
king  thought  it  an  envious  as  well  as  an  ill- 
natured  thing,  to  discharge  such  an  officer  be- 
cause he  lived  too  long. 

ilie  other  secretary  was  secretary  Horiice, 
whose  merit  had  been  hia  having  transacted  all 
that  had  been  between  the  king  and  the  general, 
which  WB8  thon^t  to  be  much  more  Uian  it  was. 
Yet  he  had  be&ved  faimadf  vcay  weD,  and  is 
much  disposed  the  general  aa  he  was  cmble 
ai  bcdng  msposed ;  and  his  majesty  had  prmrred 
him  to  that  office  nurelv  to  grati^  and  oblige  the 
general;  and  he  had  behaved  mmself  very  ho- 
nestly and  diligentiy  in  the  king's  service,  and 
liad  a  ^ood  r«)atation  in  the  bouse  of  commons, 
and  did  ^e  business  of  his  office  mthoitt  re- 
proach. He  had  lived  most  part  of  his  time  in 
the  country,  with  the  repute  of  a  wise  man  and  a 
very  good  scholar,  as  indeed  he  was  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  learning ;  but  being  without 
any  knowledge  in  the  modem  languages,  he  nve 
the  king  <^n  occasion  to  laugh  at  his  unskilful 
pronunciation  of  many  words.  In  the  Latin  de- 
spatches, which  coneeni  all  the  northern  porta, 
he  waa  ready,  and  treated  with  those  ambaasa- 
dm  flnentiy  and  degantl^  \  and  for  all  dfHnestic 
affiurs  no  man  doubted  his  sufficiency,  except  in 
the  garb  and  mode  and  humour  of  the  court. 

And  the  inducement  that  brought  him  in  made 
it  unfit  to  remove  hun,  lest  it  might  grieve  the 
general,  whose  fiiend  and  Idnsman  he  was :  ao 
that  there  waa  no  expedient  to  provide  for  nr 
Harry  Bennet,  but  by  removing  secretary  Nidio- 
las  by  his  own  consent;  for  the  king  would  not 
do  it  otherwise  to  so  old  and  faithful  a  servant. 
And  his  roajeaty  was  the  more  inclined  to  it, 
because  it  would  give  him  the  opportuni^  t<> 
bring  another  person  into  the  office  of  the  privy 
purse,  of  whom  he  was  lately  grown  very  fond, 
and  towards  whom  he  had,  when  he  came  into 
England,  a  greater  aversion  than  to  any  eende- 
man  iidio  had  been  abroad  wiUi  lum ;  and  tiiat 
was  sir  (%aries  Berid^,  who  waa  then  captain  of 
the  duke  of  YtnVs  jfrnard,  and  much  in  the  good 
grace  of  Ms  royal  highness. 

Whilst  tlds  hitri^  waa  cmtiiving  and  de- 
penc&ig,  greet  care  was  taken  that  it  might  not 
come  to  the  notice  d  the  chancellor,  lest  if  he 
cotdd  not  divert  tiu  king  from  desiring  it,  which 
Aey  believed  he  would  not  attempt,  he  might 
dissm^  his  old  friend  the  secretary,  with  whom 
he  had  held  a  long  and  particular  friendship,  frcan 
hearkemng  to  any  proportion,  or  to  accept  any 
composition;  which  they  beheved  not  unreason- 
ably that  the  other  woidd  be  very  solicitous  in, 
as  well  to  keep  man  in,  whom  he  could  enttrely 
trust,  as  to  keep  another  out,  of  whose  abiltties 
he  had  no  eateem,  and  in  whose  afieetion  he  had 
no  confidence:  and  it  waa  thought b^  many,  thiA 
the  same  apinefaenuon  prevailed  widi  the  good 
old  man  hfanadf  to  chenih  the  secrecy.  Certtta 
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it  la,  that  ^  whcAe  matter  wu  rewind  and  con- 
Bented  to,  before  mr  the  chancellor  had  a  sua- 

picion  of  it. 

O'Neile,  who  had  always  the  skill  to  bring  that 
to  pass  by  others  which  he  could  not  barelaced 
anpear  in  himaelff  innmuted  to  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
who  pretended,  and  I  think  had,  nrndi  fiiend- 
Aao  vat  the  aecretaiT,  ''that  the  king  thought 

the  aeecduy  too  old  to  take  so  mnch  puns, 
*'  and  often  wished  that  his  fiiends  would  per- 
"  fluade  him  to  retire,  that  there  ndght  be  a 
"  younger  man  in  the  office,  who  coiSd  attend 
"  upm  his  majesty  at  all  hours  and  in  all  jonr- 
"  neys ;  but  that  his  majesty  always  spake  kmdly 
**  of  him,  and  as  if  he  redolved  to  give  him  an 

ample  recompense :"  and  in  conldence  told 
him,  "that  the  king  had  an  impatient  desire  to 
"  have  sir  Harry  Bennet  secretary  of  state." 
Ashbumham  was  well  versed  in  the  artifices  of 
court  too ;  and  thought  he  might  very  well  per- 
form the  office  of  a  niend  to  hia  <AA  confident, 
and  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  and  more  useful 
finend  for  Umaci^  by  haring  a  hand  in  procuring 
a  large  Batia&etion  Ua  the  oM,  and  hkewise  facili- 
tating tiie  way  for  t^  Introdiuitiun  of  a  new 
•ecretary,  who  could  not  forget  the  obligation. 
So  he  told  O'Neile,  "that  dl  the  wodd  knew 
"  that  he  had  for  many  yeara  profeesed  a  great 
"  friendship  for  secret^  Nicholas,"  (they  had 
been  both  servants  at  the  same  time  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  killed,)  "and  that 
"  he  should  be  much  troubled  to  tee  him  dis- 
"placed  in  his  old  age  with  contempt;  but  if  his 
"  majeshr  would  diafniss  him  with  honour  and 
"  reward,  that  he  might  be  able  to  provide  for 
**  his  wife  and  children,  he  wotild  make  no  scm- 
"  pie  to  persuade  him  to  quit  hia  employment." 
O  Neile  had  all  he  looked  for,  and  omy  enjoined 
him  secrecy,  "that  it  might  not  come  to  the 
"  king's  ear  that  he  had  commumcated  this  secret 
"  to  any  man ;  and  he  did  presume,  that  beCcm 
"any  reMdntim  waa  taken  in  it,  his  m^esty 
"  would  apeak  ofit  to  the  chaneeUor.** 

Within  8  day  or  two  tiie  king  sent  for  Aah- 
bornham,  and  told  him  "he  knew  he  waa  a 
•*  friend  to  the  secretary,  who  was  now  grown 
"  old,  and  not  able  to  take  the  pains  he  had 
"  done ;  that  he  had  assrvtA  hia  father  and  him- 
"  self  Tcr^  faithfully,  and  had  spent  his  fortune  in 
*•  his  service ;  that  if  he  were  willii^  to  retire,  for 
"  without  his  consent  he  would  do  nothing,  he 
"  would  give  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  any 
"  other  recompense  be  should  cooose,*'  imply- 
ing a  titie  of  honour :  but  intimated,  thon^h  he 
referred  all  to  his  own  will,  "  that  he  wished, 
"  and  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  that 
**  tiw  office  voAx  be  vacant  and  at  his  nunesty's 
«  disposaL" 

He  undertook  tiw  empk^ment  very  cheerfblhr, 
and  quickly  imparted  all  that  had  passed  from  ue 
king,  and  all  tnat  he  knew  befne,  to  the  secre- 
tary ;  who  waa  not  fond  of  the  court,  and  thought 
he  had  lived  long  enough  there,  having  seen  and 
observed  much  that  he  was  grieved  at  heart  to 
see.  He  considered,  that  though  this  messa^ 
was  ver^  gracious,  and  offisred  a  noble  reward  for 
his  service,  it  did  ndthal  appear  that  the  kin^g  did 
desire  he  should  be  gone ;  and  having  designed 
a  successor  to  him,  who  had  already  much  credit 
with  him,  if  he  should  seem  sullen  or  unwilling, 
be  mi^t  in  a  short  time  be  put  out  witiiont  any 


im 

connderation,  or  at  most  with  the  promise  of  one. 
Thereupon  he  wished  his  friend  "  to  assure  the 
"  king,  that  he  would  very  readily  do  whatsoever 
"  his  majesty  thought  necessary  for  hia  SOTvice ; 
"  but  he  hoped,  that  after  above  for^  years  spent 
"  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  he  snmld  not  be 
"exposed  to  lUagrace  and  contempt.  Ihat  he 
"  had  a  wife  and  duldren,  who  had  all  auffered 
"  nith  him  in  exile  till  hia  majesty's  retom,  and 
"  for  whom  he  could  not  make  a  competent  pro- 
"  vision  without  his  majesty's  bounty;  andthere- 
"  fore  he  hoped,  that  before  his  majesty  required 
"  the  signet,  be  would  cause  the  recompense  he 
"  designed  to  be  more  than  what  he  lutd  men- 
"  tioned,  and  to  be  first  pud." 

This  province  could  not  be  pnt  into  a  fitter 
hand,  for  it  waa  managed  with  notable  skill.  And 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  secretanr  would 
willingly  res^,  iHiich  was  feared,  and  that  only 
a  better  recompense  was  expected,  every  body 
was  willing  that  the  king  should  [make]  the  act 
look  as  graciously  as  mignt  be,  that  the  snccetsor 
nught  tw  attended  irith  the  lem  en^.  And  Mr. 
Ashbumham  cultivated  their  impatience  so  akil- 
faQr,  that  it  cost  the  king,  m  present  money  and 
land  or  lease,  very  little  leea  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  brii^  in  a  so'vant  whom  very 
few  cared  for,  in  the  place  of  an  old  servant 
whom  every  body  loved :  and  he  received  aU 
that  was  promised,  before  he  rested  his  place. 
And  if  the  change  had  been  as  good  for  the  kiiw, 
as  it  was  for  the  good  old  secretary,  every  body 
would  have  been  glad.  And  thus  sir  Hany 
Bennet  was  at  the  king's  charge  accommodated, 
even  to  the  satis&ction  of  his  own  ambition :  and 
his  majesty  was  as  well  pleased,  that  he  had 
gotten  sir  Charles  Berkley  into  the  other  office 
abont  his  person,  whom  he  every  day  loved  with 
more  passion,  for  what  reason  no  man  knew  nor 
could  imagine. 

And  from  this  time  tiiey  who  stood  at  any  near 
distance  could  not  but  disceni,  that  the  cfaan- 
cdlor's  interest  and  credit  with  the  king  mani- 
festly declined :  not  that  either  of  these  two  pre- 
tended to  be  his  rival,  or  appeared  to  cross  any 
thing  in  cormdl  that  he  proposed  or  advised ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  both  professed  great  respect 
towards  him.  One  of  them,  being  no  privy  coun- 
sellor, made  great  professions  and  addresses  to 
him  by  himsdf,  and  by  some  friends  who  bad 
much  credit  with  him ;  protested  "  against  med- 
"  dling  at  all  in  business,  and  that  he  only  hoped 
"  to  ^;ain  a  fortune  by  his  majesty's  favour,  upon 
"  which  he  might  be  able  to  hve ;"  nor  did  it 
appear  afterwards,  that  he  did  to  his  death  wish 
that  the  chancellor's  power  should  be  lessened : 
and  the  other  made  all  the  professions  imamnable 
of  affectum  and  respect  to  him,  and  repairraupon 
occasions  to  him  tor  advice  and  fin:  lUrection. 
Nor  in  tmth  could  other  of  them  have  done  him 
any  prejudice  at  that  time  with  the  king  by  pre- 
tendmg  to  do  it ;  but  by  jnctending  the  contrary 
by  degrees  got  power  to  do  it. 

His  majesty  did  not  in  the  least  degree  with- 
draw his  ravour  from  him,  beard  him  as  willingly, 
came  as  often  to  him,  was  as  little  reserved  in 
any  thing ;  only  in  one  particular  he  did  with 
some  solemnity  conjure  him  never  to  mention  it 
to  him  again,  in  which  be  did  not  ytt  punctually 
obey  him,  nor  avoid  seasonably  saying  any  thing 
to  him  which  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  and 
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which  his  m^eriy  never  Moned  to  take  ill.  And 
wheneror  he  spalce  to  him  of  «ther  of  the  other 
two  gentlemen,  which  he  frequently  did  with 
much  kindness,  he  always  added  aomewhat  of 
hoth  their  respects  and  esteem  for  him,  aa  a  thin^ 
tliat  pleased  him  well ;  and  said  once>  "  that  it 

rancerned  them,  for  whenever  he  should  dis- 
"  cera  it  to  be  otherwise,  he  should  make  them 
"  re[>ent  it."  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  from 
that  time  counsels  were  not  so  secret,  and  greater 
liberty  taken  to  talk  of  the  public  SLBairs  m  the 
evening  conversation,  than  had  been  before,  when 
they  happened  sometimes  to  be  shortly  mentioned 
in  the  production  of  some  wit  or  jest ;  but  now 
thev  were  often  taken  into  debate,  and  censured 
witn  too  much  liberty  with  reference  to  things 
and  pmons ;  and  the  king  himself  was  lew  fixed 
and  more  irnsohite  ia  his  counsels ;  and  ineon- 
venient  grants  came  every  day  to  the  seal  for  the 
benefit  «  particular  pnsone,  against  which  the 
king  had  particularly  resolved,  and  at  laat  by 
importuni^  would  have  passed.  Lastiy,  both 
these  persons  were  most  devoted  to  the  lady,  and 
much  depended  upon  her  interest,  and  conse- 
qnently  were  ready  to  do  any  thiog  that  would 
be jrrateful  to  her. 

Tiiere  was  another  mischief  contrived  about 
this  timf^  that  had  a  much  worse  influence  upon 
the  public,  except  we  shall  call  it  the  same,  oe- 
cause  it  did  in  truth  proceed  from  it.  Though 
the  public  state  of  affairs,  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
tempers and  discomposures  which  are  mentioned 
before,  and  that  the  expenses  exceeded  what  was 
assigned  to  support  it,  whereby  the  great  debt 
was  little  dimuushed,  yielded  littls  ddight  to 
those  who  were  most  trusted  to  manage  ara  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  who  had  a  mehmcholic  and 
dreadful  apprehension  of  consequencea :  yet  whilst 
the  nation  continued  in  peace,  and  without  any 
danger  from  any  foreign  enemy,  that  the  pro- 
spect was  BO  pleasant,  especially  to  those  who 
stood  at  a  distance,  that  they  saw  nothing  worthy 
of  any  man*e  fear;  and  there  was  reasonable 
hope,  that  the  expenses  might  every  year  be  re- 
duced within  reasonable  [bounds].  But  all  that 
hope  vanished,  when  there  appeared  an  immo- 
derate desire  to  engage  the  nation  in  a  war. 

Upon  the  king's  nrst  arrival  in  England,  he 
manifested  a  very  great  desire  to  improve  the 
general  trafhck  and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  conferred  with  the  most  active 
merchants  upon  ii  and  offered  all  that  he  could 
contribute  to  the  advancement  thereof.  He  oect- 
ed  a  council  of  trade,  which  produced  Uttie  other 
effect  than  the  opportunity  of  men's  speaking 
together,  which  possibly  disposed  them  to  think 
more,  and  to  coiwult  more  effectually  in  private, 
than  th^  could  in  such  a  crowd  of  commis- 
sioners. Some  merchants  and  seamen  made  a 
proposition  by  Mr.  W^illiam  Coventry  and  some 
few  others  to  the  duke  of  York,  "  for  the  erection 
*'  of  a  company  in  which  they  desired  his  royal 
"  highness  to  preside,*'  (and  from  thence  it  was 
called  the  Royal  Company,)  "  to  which  his  ma- 
**je8ty  should  grant  the  sole  trade  of  Guinea, 
"  which  in  a  short  time  they  presumed  would 
"  bring  great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  much 

profit  to  the  adventurers,  who  should  begin 
"  upon  a  joint  stock,  to  be  managed  by  a  council 
"  ci  such  as  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  advai^ 
"  turen." 
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Iliis  privilec^  had  before  the  UckAUm  [been] 
granted  by  the  late  kmg  to  sir  Nich^as  Criep 
and  others  named  by  him,  who  had  at  thdr  own 
char^  sent  ships  duther:  and  sir  l^cholas  had 
at  his  own  charge  bought  a  nook  t>f  ground,  that 
lay  into  the  sea,  of  the  true  owners  thereof,  (all 
that  coast  b^ng  inhabited  by  heathens,)  and  built 
therecm  a  good  fort  and  warehouses,  under  which 
the  ^ps  ^y ;  and  he  had  advanced  tins  trade  so 
far  before  the  troubles,  that  he  foimd  it  might  be 
carried  on  with  very  great  benefit.  After  the 
rebellion  began,  and  sir  Nicholas  betook  himself 
to  serve  the  king,  some  merchants  continued  the 
trade,  and  either  by  his  consent  or  Cromweirs 
power  had  the  possession  of  that  fort,  called  Cor- 
mantine;  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  English  when  his  majesty  retwaed,  thon^ 
the  trade  was  small,  in  respect  the  Dutch  had 
fixed  a  atrongn:  qunrter  at  no  gnOt  ^stance  from 
it,  and  smt  much  more  ships  and  oommo&ies 
thither,  and  returned  once  every  year  to  their 
own  country  with  much  wealth.  The  chief  end 
of  this  trade  was,  besides  the  putting  off  great 
quantities  of  our  own  mannfacturea  according 
as  the  trade  should  advance,  to  return  with  gold, 
which  that  coast  produced  in  good  quantity,  and 
with  slaves,  blacks,  which  were  readily  sold  to 
anyplantation  at  great  prices. 

The  model  was  so  wdl  prepared,  and  the  whcda 
method  for  governing  the  trade  so  rationally  pro- 
posed, tiutt  the  duke  was  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  quickly  procured  a  charter  to  be  granted 
from  the  kmg  to  this  company  with  ample  fn- 
vil^ca,  and  his  majesty  hunself  to  become  an 
advmturer,  and,  which  was  more,  to  asast  them 
for  the  first  establishment  of  their  trade  wUfa  the 
use  of  some  of  his  own  ships.  The  duke  was  the 
governor  of  the  con^iany,  with  power  to  make 
a  deputy :  all  the  other  officers  and  coundl  were 
chosen  by  the  company,  which  consisted  of  iper- 
sons  of  honour  and  quality,  every  one  of  which 
brought  in  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  joint 
stock,  with  which  they  set  out  the  first  slups; 
upon  the  return  whereof  they  rec»ved  so  much 
encouragement  and  benefit,  that  they  compounded 
with  sir  Nicholas  Crisp  for  his  proiuriety  in  the 
fort  and  castle;  and  possessed  themselves  of 
another  place  upon  the  coaat,  and  sent  many 
ships  thither,  which  made  very  good  returns,  by 
putting  off  their  blacks  at  the  Barbadoes  and 
other  ue  king's  plantations  at  their  own  prices, 
and  brought  nome  such  store  a[  ofHd  that  ad- 
ministered the  first  occasion  for  the  coinage 
those  pieces,  which  from  thence  had  the  denomi- 
natiou  of  gidneas  ;  and  what  was  afterwards  made 
of  the  same  species,  was  coined  of  the  gold  that 
was  brought  from  that  coast  by  the  royal  com- 
pany. In  a  word,  if  that  company  be  not  broken 
or  (usordered  by  the  jealousy  that  the  gentlemen 
adventurers  have  of  the  merchants,  and  their 
opinion  that  they  understand  the  mysteries  of 
trade  as  well  aa  the  other,  by  wUch  they  refuse 
to  concur  in  the  necessary  expedients  prc^xwed 
by  the  other,  and  interpose  unskilful  overtures 
of  their  own  with  pertinacy,  it  will  be  found  a 
model  equally  to  advance  the  trade  of  England 
with  that  of  any  other  con^iany,  even  that  of 
the  East  Indies. 

From  the  first  entrance  into  tins  trad^  which 
the  duke  was  exceedingly  disposed  to  advance, 
and  was  constonUy  present  himadf  at  all  councils. 
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which  were  hdd  once  a  week  in  ias  own  lod^gs 
at  Whitehall,  it  was  easilv  discovered  that  the 
Dutch  had  a  better  trade  there  than  the  English, 
which  they  were  then  willing  to  believe  that  they 
had  no  right  to,  for  that  the  trade  was  first  found 
out  and  settled  there  by  the  English ;  which  was 
a  sufficient  foundation  to  settle  it  upon  this  nation, 
and  to  eoEdnde  all  others,  at  kast  br  the  same 
law  that  the  Spaniard  enjoys  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Dutch  what  they  or  the  Portuguese  pos- 
■essed  in  tiw  East.  But  Una  they  quickly  found 
would  not  establish  such  a  title  as  womd  bear 
a  &pute :  the  having  sent  a  ship  or  two  thither, 
and  tmilt  a  little  fort,  could  not  oe  allowed  such 
a  possession  as  would  exclude  all  other  nations. 
And  the  truth  was,  the  Dutch  were  there  some 
time  before  us,  and  the  Dane  before  either  :  and 
the  Dutch,  which  was  the  true  grievance,  had 
planted  themselves  more  advantageously,  upon 
the  bank  of  a  river,  than  we  had  done ;  and  by 
erection  of  more  forts  were  more  strongly 
seated,  and  drove  a  much  greater  trade,  which 
they  did  not  believe  they  would  be  persuaded  to 
quit.  This  drew  ^e  discourse  from  the  right 
to  the  easiness,  hy  the  assistance  of  two  or  three 
of  the  king's  ships;  to  take  away  all  that  the 
Dutch  possessed  in  and  about  Guinea,  there 
having  never  been  a  ship  of  war  seen  in  those 
parts  ;  so  that  the  work  might  be  presently  done, 
and  such  an  aHiance  made  with  the  natives,  who 
did  not  love  the  Dutch,  that  the  English  [might] 
be  onquestioDably  possessed  of  the  whole  trade 
of  that  country,  which  would  be  of  inestimable 
jnofit  to  the  kii^dom. 

The  merchants  took  much  de^ght  to  enlarge 
themselves  upon  this  argument,  and  shortly  after 
to  disconrse  -'*of  the  infinite  benefit  that  would 
"  accme  from  a  barefaced  war  against  the  Dutch, 
**  how  easily  they  might  be  subdued,  and  the 
**  trade  -carried  by  the  English.  That  Cromwell 
"  had  always  beaten  them,  and  thereby  gotten 
"  the  greatest  ^ry  he  had,  and  bronght  them 
•(inpon their  knees;  and  co^ild  totally  nave  sub- 
"  dned  diem,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  more  for 
"  his  mtereet  to  hove  such  a  second,  whereby  he 
"  might  the  better  support  his  tisuipation  against 
"  the  king.  And  therdbre,  after  they  had  consented 
"  to  aU  the  infamous  conditions  of  the  total  aban- 
"  doning  his  majesty,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lay 
"  to  the  extirpation  of  all  the  royal  family,  and  to 

a  perpetuid  exclusion  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
"  he  made  a  firm  peace  with  tnem ;  which  they 

had  not  vet  performed,  by  their  retaining  stiU 
**  Ae  ialana  of  Poleroone,  which  they  had  so  long 
"  nnce  barbarously  taken  from  the  En^ish,  and 
"  which  they  had  expressly  promised  and  under- 
**  taken  to  odiver  in  the  ^st  treaty,  after  Crom- 
"  well  had  compelled  them  to  pay  a  ffreat  sum  of 
"  money  for  As  damages  which  the  English  had 
**  Bustamed  at  Amboyna,  when  all  the  demands 
"  and  threats  from  king  James  coiild  never  pro- 
"  cure  any  satisfoction  Tor  that  foul  action." 

These  tiisconrses,  often  rdterated  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  made  a  very  deep  impression  in 
the  dnke ;  who  having  been  even  from  his  child- 
hood in  the  command  in  armies,  and  in  his 
nature  indined  to  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprises,  was  already  weary  of  having  so  little 
to  do,  and  too  impatiently  longed  for  any  war,  in 
which  be  knew  he  could  not  but  have  the  chief 
command.   But  thne  kind  of  debates,  nor  the 


Elace  in  which  thejr  were^made,  could  contribute 
ttle  to  an  affair  of  so  huge  an  importance,  other 
than  by  inciting  the  duke,  which  they  did  too 
much,  to  consider  and  affect  it,  and  to  dispose 
others  who  were  near  him  to  inculcate  the  same 
thoughts  into  him,  as  an  argument  in  which  hia 
honour  would  be  much  exalted  in  the  en  of  all 
the  world :  and  to  the  good  offices  they 
enough  disposed  by  the  rMtlessness  and  unqniet- 
nesa  ctf  thdr  own  natures,  and  by  many  other 
motives  for  the  accomplishing  their  own  designs, 
and  getting  more  power  into  their  own  hands. 

But  there  was  lately,  very  lately,  a  peace  fully 
conduded  with  the  States  General  upon  the  same 
terms,  artides,  and  conditions,  which  they  had 
formerly  yielded  to  Cromwell,  being  very  much 
more  advantageous  than  they  had  ever  granted 
in  any  treaty  to  the  crown.  And  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  delivered 
their  orders  from  the  States  General  and  their 
East  India  company  for  the  deliveiy  of  the  island 
of  Poleroone  to  the  English,  and  which  Cromwell 
himsdf  had  extorted  from  them  with  the  greatest 
difficulty :  so  that  there  was  now  no  colour  of 
justice  to  make  a  war  upon  them.  Besides  that 
there  were  at  present  gr^t  jealoumes  from  Spain 
upon  the  marriage  witH  Portugal;  nor  did  France, 
wnich  had  broken  promise  in  making  a  treaty  with 
Holland,  make  any  haste  to  renew  the  treaty  with 
England.  And  therefore  it  could  not  but  seem 
strange  to  all  men,  that  when  we  had  only  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland,  and  that  so  newly, 
and  upon  so  long  conuderation,  and  had  none 
with  dther  of  the  crowns,  we  should  so  much 
desire  to  enter  into  a  war  with  them. 

However,  the  duke's  heart  was  set  upon  it,  and 
he  loved  to  speak  of  it,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  attend  it.  He  spake  of  it  to  the  king, 
whom  he  found  no  ways  inclined  to  it,  and  there- 
fore he  knew  it  was  unfit  to  propose  it  in  council : 
yet  he  spake  often  of  it  to  sudi  of  the  lorda 
whom  he  had  t^  best  omnioq,  and  found  many 
of  than  to  concur  mth  him  in  the  (»iiuon  of  the 
advantages  which  migl^  arise  from  thence .  And 
sometimes  he  thought  he  left  the  king  disposed  to 
it,  by  an  argument  which  he  fotmd  prevwed  with 
many :  "  that  the  difierences  and  jealousies  in 
"  pomt  of  trade,  which  did  every  day  fall  out  and 
*'  would  every  day  increase  between  the  English 
"  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  in  the  late  distractions 
"  gMten  great  advantages,  would  unavoidably 
"  produce  a  war  between  them ;  and  then  that 
"  the  question  only  was,  whether  it  were  not 
"  better  for  us  to  b^n  it  now,  when  they  do  not 
"  expect  it,  and  we  arc  better  prepared  for  it  than 
"  probably  we  shall  be  then ;  or  to  stay  two  or 
"  three  years,  in  whidi  the  eame  jealousy  would 
"  provoke  them  to  be  well  provided,  when  pio- 
"bably  we  might  not  be  ready.  That  we  had 
"  the  MBt  sea  officoa  in  the  world,  many  of 
wium  had  often  beaten  the  Dutch,  and  knew 
«  how  to  do  it  apan ;  and  a  mu^tude  of  excel- 
"  leai  mariners  and  common  seamen :  all  which, 
"  if  they  fotmd  &at  noAing  would  be  done  at 
"  home,  would  disperse  themselves  in  merchant 
"  voyages  to  the  Inffies  and  the  Straits ;  and 
"probably  ao  many  good  men  would  never  be 
*'  found  together  again." 

And  wiui  such  arguments  he  many  times 
thought  that  he  1^  the  kin^  much  moved :  but 
when  he  siwke  to  him  again  (though  he  knew 
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that  he  had  no  kindoem  for  the  Dutch)  his 
maieety  waa  changeda  and  veiy  arene  to  a  war; 
which  oe  imputed  to  the  chancellor,  who  had  not 
diasembled,  as  oftoa  ae  hie  highneiw  apake  to  bun, 
tobepaasioiiatelyandobetmatdyagaiiuttL  And 
ba  £d  Idee  all  the  opportunitieB  he  could  find  to 
confirm  the  king  in  hie  averaion  to  it,  who  wag  in 
lua  heart  averse  from  it,  hy  proaenting  to  him  the 
state  c/i  his  own  affairs,  '*  the  great  debt  that  yet 

lay  upon  him,  which  with  peace  and  good  hus- 
"  band^  might  be  in  some  tmie  paid;  out  a  war 
*'  would  invd.Te  him  in  so  much  greater,  that  no 
"  man  could  see  the  end  of  it.  he  would  be 
"  ^le  to  preserve  himself  against  the  Actions 
"  and  distempers  in  his  own  Kingdom,  and  pro- 
**  bably  suppress  them,  if  he  were  without  a  for^gn 
"  enemy :  but  if  he  should  be  engaged  in  a  war 
"  abroad,  hia  domestic  divisions,  espedallv  those 
"  in  rdigion,  would  give  himJmoEe  trouble  than 
"  be  could  well  struggle  withat 

"  That  it  was  an  erroneous  aammption,  that  the 
**  Dutch  would  be  better  prorided  for  a  war  two 
<*  or  three  years  hence,  ana  his  i^esty  worse,  ior 
*'  xrbich  there  was  no  reason.  That  within  that 
*'  time  it  would  be  his  own  fault,  if  the  di8tenu>ers 
"  in  his  three  kingdoms  were  not  composed,  which 
"  would  make  him  much  fitter  for  a  war ;  whereas 
"  now  neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  be  in  peace, 
"  that  of  Ireland  being  totally  unsettled,  and  that 
'*  of  Scotland  not  yet  well  {ueased,  and  England 
"  far  from  it.  That  in  that  time  it  was  very  pro- 
*'  bable  that  the  two  crowns  would  be  agam  en- 
**  gaged  in  a  war;  since  it  was  generally  believed, 
'*  with  great  reason,  that  France  only  expected 
"  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  waa  very 
**  infirm,  and  meant  tiSen  to  fall  into  Flando^, 

having  at  the  same  time  with  gnat  expense 
"  prorioBd  great  of  com  and  bay  upon 

'*  the  bordor*,  which  could  he  for  no  other  end. 
*'  iW  whilst  hs  continued  in  peace,  his  firiend- 
**.«h^  wrald  be  vahudile  to  all  the  princes  of 
**  Enr(»^  and  the  two  crowns  would  strive  who 
"  diouu  gain  lum :  but  if  he  ennged  in  a  war, 
"  and  in  such  a  war  as  rthat  with]  Holland,  which 
"  would  intOTupt  and  disturb  all  the  trade  of  the 
"  kingdom,  upon  which  the  greatest  part  of  his 
"  revenue  did  rise ;  all  other  princes  would  look 

on,  and  not  much  esteem  any  offices  he  could 

pwform  to  them.   And  lastly,  that  a  little  time 

nught  possibly  administer  a  just  occasion  of  a 
**  war,  which  at  present  there  waa  not" 

These,  and  better  arguments  which  the  kind's 
own  understauding  sumeeted  to  hnn,  made  him 
fiilly  resolve  against  the  war,  and  to  endeavour 
to  diange  hia  brother  from  a£Fectinff  it,  which 
wronght  not  at  all  upon  him ;  but  finding  that 
many  tlunga  fell  from  the  king  in  the  argument, 
whkh  had  been  allied  to  himself  by  the  chan- 
cellor, he  concluded  the  mischief  came  from  him, 
and  was  displeased  accordingly,  and  complained 
to  his  wife,  "  that  her  father  should  oppose  him 
"  in  an  affiur  upon  which  he  knew  his  heart  was 
"  so  much  set,  and  of  which  every  body  took 
"  BO  much  notice ;"  which  troubled  her  very 
much.  And  she  very  earnestly  desired  her  father, 
"  that  he  would  no  more  oppose  the  duke  in  thst 
«  matter."  He  answered  her,  "  that  she  did  not 
"  enough  understand  the  consequence  of  that 
"  afiair ;  but  that  he  would  take  notice  to  the 
"  duke  of  what  she  had  «aid,  and  ^ve  him  the 
"  bait  answer  he  oonld.*'  And  afwordin^y  he 


waited  upon  the  duke,  who  very  frukly  confessed 
to  him,  '*  that  he  took  it  very  unldnmy,  that  he 
"  should  BO  positively  endeavour  to  cross  a  desian 
"  so  honoural^  in  itself,  so  much  deaired  hf  ue 
"  dty  oi  London;  and  he  waa  crafident  would 
"  be  very  grateful  to  the  parliament,  and  that  they 
"  would  supply  the  king  with  xxtoney  «unigh  to 
"  carry  it  on,  which  would  answer  the  chid  ob- 
"jection.  That  he  was  engaged  to  pursue  it, 
"  and  he  could  not  but  be  K/rry  and  oispkaeed, 
"  that  every  body  ahould  aee  how  little  cte£t  he 
"  had  with  him." 

The  chanceUor  told  bim,  "  that  he  had  no  aj>- 
"  peheusion  that  any  sober  man  in  England,  or 
"  his  highness  himself,  should  believe  thst  he 
"  could  fail  in  his  duty  to  him,  or  that  he  would 
"  <mut  any  opportumty  to  make  it  maniilBst,  which 
"  he  could  never  do  without  being  a  fool  or  a 
"  nudmui.  On  the  oth«  hand,  1m  could  never 
"  give  an  advice,  or  consent  to  it  whoever  gavv 

It,  iriueh  in  his  judgmsnt  and  omsdenca  would 
"  be  veiy  mischievous  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
"  kingdom,  diou^h  his  royal  lughnessortiiekiiig 
"  hii^elf  were  inclined  to  it.  He  did  asaure 
him,  "  that  he  found  the  king  veiy  avene  from 
"  any  thou{[ht  of  this  war,  ^fore  he  ever  dw- 
"  covered  his  own  opinion  of  it but  denied  not, 
"  that  he  had  taken  all  opportunities  to  confirm 
"  him  in  that  judgment  oy  arguments  that  be 
"  ^oght  coula  not  be  auOTrered ;  and  that  the 

consequence  of  that  war  would  be  very  per- 
"  nicious.  That  he  did  presume  that  many  good 
"  men,  with  whom  he  had  conferred,  did  seem  to 
"  concur  with  his  highness  out  of  dutv  to  him, 
"  and  as  they  saw  it  would  be  grateful  to  him, 
"  or  upon  a  sudden,  and  without  making  those 
"  reflections  which  would  aftwwards  occur  to 
"  thflnij  and  nuke  them  change  their  minds. 
"  Hiat  a  ^£ew  mercbantSf  noraJl  the  merchants 
"  in  hamdanf  were  [not]  the  city  of  Londtm, 
"  wMdi  had  had  war  enough,  and  could  only 
"  beonne  rich  by  peace.  That  he  did  not  think 
"  the  pariiament  would  be  forward  to  encourage 
"  that  war ;  nor  should  the  king  be  dedrous  that 
"  they  should  interpose  thdr  mvvx  in  it,  unce  it 
"  was  a  subject  entirely  in  the  king's  own  deter- 
"  mlnation :  but  if  they  should  appear  never  so 
"  forward  in  it,  be  was  old  enough  to  remember 
"  when  a  parliament  did  advise,  and  upon  the 
"  matter  compel,  bis  grandfather  king  James  to 
"  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain,  upon  promise  oi 
"  ample  suf^lies ;  and  yet  when  he  was  engaged 
"  in  It,  they  gave  him  no  more  supply;  so  uatat 
**  last  the  crown  was  compeUed  to  accq>t  of  a 
"  peace  not  nry  honourable." 

Beude  the  a^uuwnts  he  had  used  to  the  kii^, 
he  besought  bis  highness  to  reflect  1^>on  smne 
others  more  immediately  rdating  to  himsdf, 
"  upon  the  want  of  able  men  to  conduct  the 
"  counsds  upon  which  such  a  war  must  be  car- 
"  ried  on ;  how  few  acddents  might  expose  the 
"  crown  to  those  distresses,  that  it  might  with 
"  more  difficulty  be  buoyed  up  than  it  had  latdy 
"  been with  many  other  arguments,  which  he 
thought  made  some  impression  upon  the  duke. 
And  for  some  months  tiure  waa  no  more  mention 
or  discourse  in  the  court  the  war ;  though 
thev  who  first  laid  the  deswn  still  cultivated  it, 
and  made  little  [doubt]  of  biinging  it  at  last 
to  pass. 

At  or  about  this  time  there  ww  a  transaction  of 
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great  impdrtaoce,  which  at  the  time  was  not 
popular  nor  indeed  underHtood,  and  aftenrardH 
was  Directed  a^nst  the  chancellor  in  his  nusfor- 
tunes,  as  a  pnncipal  argument  of  fak  infideU^ 
and  corruption ;  which  was  the  sale  of  Dunkirk : 
the  whole  proceeding  whereof  shall  be  tdtunly 
and  exactly  related  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
thereof. 

The  charge  and  expense  the  crown  was  at ;  the 
pay  of  the  land  forces  and  garrisons ;  the  great 
Beets  set  out  to  sea  for  the  reduction  of  the  Turkish 
pirates  Alf^rs  and  Tunis,  and  for  guarding 
the  narrow  seas,  and  security  of  the  merchants  ; 
Uie  constant  yearly  charge  of  the  garrison  of  Dun- 
kirkj  of  that  at  Tangier,  and  the  vast  expense  of 
building  a  mole  there,  for  which  there  was  an 
establishment,  together  with  the  garrisons  at  Bom* 
bayne  and  in  Jamaica,  (none  otwhich  had  been 
known  to  the  crown  in  former  times ;)  and  the 
lord  treaBaiw*8  frequent  representation  of  all  this 
to  the  king,  as  so  prodigious  an  expense  aa  could 
never  be  supported ;  had  put  his  majesty  to  fre- 
quHkt  consultaticms  how  he  might  lessen  and  save 
any  part  otii.  But  no  expedient  could  be  resolved 

Xn.  The  lord  treasurer,  who  was  moat  troubled 
n  money  was  wanted,  had  many  secret  con- 
ferences with  the  general  and  with  the  best  sea- 
men, of  the  benefit  that  accrued  to  the  crown  by 
keeping  of  Dunkirk ;  the  constant  charge  and  ex- 
pense whereof  amounted  to  above  one  himdred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  yearly :  and  he 
found  by  them  that  it  was  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance. It  is  true  that  he  had  conferred  of  it  with 
the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  held  a  fast  friend- 
ship ;  but  found  him  so  averse  from  it,  that  he 
resolved  to  speak  inth  him  no  more,  till  the  king 
had  taken  some  resection.  And  to  that  purpose 
ha  penoaided  the  general  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Idng  and  to  the  duke  of  Yoric,  telling  them  both, 
*'  that  the  chancellor  must  know  nothing  of  it 
and  after  several  debates  the  king  thought  it  so 
compellable  a  tlung,  that  he  resdved  to  have  it 
debated  before  that  committee  which  he  trusted 
in  bis  most  secret  aifairs;  and  the  chancellor 
being  then  lame  of  the  gout,  he  commanded  that 
all  those  lords  should  attend  him  at  his  house. 
Beside  his  majesty  himself  and  the  duke  of  York, 
there  aweared  the  lord  treasurer,  the  general,  the 
earl  of  ^ndwich,  the  vice-chamberlain  sir  George 
Carteret,  who  had  been  a  great  commander  at  sea, 
and  the  two  eecretanes  of  state.  When  the  king 
entered  the  room  with  the  lord  treasurer,  he  de- 
wed his  majesty,  Mnilinffr  '*that  he  woiUd  take 
"  the  chancdlor*!  staflf  irom  lum,  otherwise  he 
"  would  break  his  bead/'  When  thev  were  all 
sat,  the  Idng  told  bim,  "they  were  all  come  to 
"  debate  an  afiair  that  he  knew  he  was  u^ainst, 
"  which  was  the  parting  with  DuAkirk ;  out  he 
did  believe,  when  he  bad  heard  all  that  was  said 
"  for  it  and  gainst  it,  he  would  change  bis  mind, 
"  as  be  himself  had  done."  And  so  the  debate 
was  entered  into  in  this  method,  after  enough 
was  siud  of  the  straits  the  crown  was  in,  and  w^ 
the  yea^  expense  was. 

I.  "  "Diat  the  profit  which  did  or  could  accrue 
"  to  the  kingdom  by  the  keeping  of  Dunkirk  was 
**  very  inc<msiderable,  whether  in  war  or  peace. 
"  That  by  sea  it  was  veryhttle  usefol,  it  being  no 
harbour,  nor  having  place  for  the  king's  ^ips 
**  to  ride  in  mth  nMy;  and  that  if  it  were  m 
**  the  hand  of  an  enany,  it  could  do  us  little  pre- 


"  judice,  because  three  or  four  ships  might  block 
"  it  up,  and  keep  it  from  infesting  its  neighbours  : 
"  ana  that  though  heretofore  it  nad  been  a  place 
"  of  license  at  sea,  and  had  much  obstructed 
"  trade  by  their  men  of  war,  yet  that  proceeded 
onl^  from  the  unskilfhlness  of  that  time  in  ap- 
"  plying  proper  remedies  to  it;  which  was  mani- 
"  feet  hy  Cromwell's  blocking  them  up,  and  re- 
"  straining  them  when  he  made  war  upon  them, 
"  insomuch  as  all  the  men  of  war  left  that  place, 
"  and  betook  themselves  to  other  harbours.  That 
"  it  was  so  weak  to  the  land  (notwithstanding  the 
"  great  charge  his  majesty  had  been  at  in  the  for- 
"  tifications,  which  were  not  ^et  finished)  by  the 
"  situation  and  the  soil,  that  it  required  as  many 
"  men  within  to  defend  it,  as  the  army  ehoutd 
"consist  of  that  besieged  it;  otherwise  that  it 
"  could  never  hold  out  and  endure  a  siege  of  two 
"  months :  aa  it  appeared  clearly  bjr  its  having 
**  been  taken  and  retaken  so  many  times  wftbia 
"  the  late  years,  in  all  which  imie&  it  never  held 
"  out  so  long,  though  there  was  always  an  anny 
'*  at  no  great  distance  to  relieve  it. 

2.  "  That  the  charge  of  keeping  and  maintain- 
"  ing  it,  without  any  accidents  from  the  attempt  of 
"  an  enemy,  did  amount  unto  above  one  hundred 
"  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
"  was  a  sum  the  revenue  of  the  crown  could  not 
"  supply,  i^thout  leaving  many  other  particulars 
"  of  much  more  importance  unprovided  for." 
And  this  was  not  lightly  or  cursorily  urged  ;  but 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  constant  and  in- 
dispensable issues,  were  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented and  carefiilly  examined. 

3.  "  It  could  not  reasonably  be  believed,  but 
"  that  if  Dunkirk  was  kept,  his  majesty  would  be 
"  shortly  involved  in  a  war  nith  one  of  the  two 
**  crowns.  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  already 
"  demanded  restitution  of  it  in  point  of  justice,  it 
"  having  been  taken  from  his  master  by  the  late 

usurper,  in  a  time  when  there  was  not  only  a  . 
"  peace  between  bis  majesty  and  the  king  of 
"  Spain,  but  when  his  majestv  resided,  and  was 
"  entertained  by  the  catholic  king,  in  Flanders : 
"  and  at  this  time  both  France  and  Spain  inhibited 
"  their  subjects  from  paying  those  small  contri- 
"  butions  to  the  gamson  at  Dunkirk,  and  en- 
"  deavoured  to  restrain  the  governor  himself  from 
"  enjoying  some  privileges,  which  had  been  al- 
"  ways  enjoyed  by  him  from  the  time  that  it  had 
"  been  put  into  Cromwell's  hands."  And  it  waa 
upon  tins  and  many  other  reasons  then  conceived* 
"  that  as  it  would  he  very  hard  for  the  king  to 
"  preserve  a  nentndi^  toiranb  both  crowns,  even 
**  during  the  time  of  the  war  between  them,'* 
(which  temper  was  thought  very  necessary  for  his 
majesty's  afiairs;)  "so  it  woiud  be  much  more 
difficnlt  long  to  avmd  a  war  with  one  of  them 
upon  the  kee[nng  Dunkirk,  if  the  peace  that 
"  waa  newly  made  should  remain  firm  and  on- 
"  shaken." 

Upon  these  reasons,  urged  and  agreed  upon  by 
those  who  could  not  but  be  thought  very  com- 
petent judges,  in  respect  of  their  several  profes- 
sions and  great  experience,  the  king  resolved  to 
ease  himself  of  the  insupportable  burden  of  main- 
taining Dunkirk,  and  to  part  with  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  he  most  for  his  advantage  and 
benefit.  There  remained  then  no  other  question,, 
than  into  what  hand  to  put  it :  and  the  measura 
of  that  was  only  who  would  give  most  money  for 
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it,  their  being  no  inclination  to  prefer  one  before 
another.  It  was  enough  understood,  that  both 
crowns  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  and  would 
probably  both  make  large  offers  for  it.  But  it 
waa  then  as  evident,  tnat  whatsoever  France 
should  contract  for,  the  king  would  be  sure  to 
receive,  and  the  business  would  be  soon  de- 
ipstched:  whereas  on  the  other  hand  it  was  as 
notorious  and  evident  to  his  majesty,  and  to  all 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  court  oF  Spun, 
and  of  the  acarcity  of  money  there  and  in  Flimd- 
enj  that  how  large  o8en  aoevw  the  Spaniard 
n^ht  make,  they  could  not  be  able  in  any  time 
to  pay  any  considerable  sum  of  money ;  and  that 
tiiero  would  be  so  much  time  spent  in  consult 
between  Madrid  and  Brussels  before  it  could  be 
despatched,  that  the  keeping  it  so  long  in  his-  ma- 
jesty's hands  would  in  the  expense  disappoint 
nim  of  a  good  part  of  the  end  in  parting  with  it. 
Besides  that  it  seemed  at  that  time  probable,  that 
the  Spaniard  would  shortlv  declare  hunself  an  ene- 
my ;  for  besides  that  he  demanded  Dunkirk  as  of 
right,  so  he  likewise  required  the  restitution  of 
Tangier  and  Jamdca  upon  the  same  reason,  and 
declared,  "  that  nithout  it  there  could  be  no  last- 
"  ing  peace  between  England  and  Spain,"  and 
refiued  so  much  as  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the'  king,  before  he  shoidd  promise 
to  make  such  a  restitution. 

There  wanted  not  in  this  conference  end  debate 
the  consideration  of  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  as  persons  like  enouffh  to  desire  the  pos- 
sesion of  Dunkirk,  from  whence  they  had  for- 
merly received  so  much  damage,  and  were  like 
enough  to  receive  more  whenever  they  should  be 
engaged  in  any  war :  and  if  in  truth  they  shoidd 
have  anysuch  desire,  more  money  might  be  reason- 
ably required,  and  probably  be  obtdned  from  them, 
than  could  be  expected  from  either  of  the  kings. 
But  upon  the  discussion  of  that  point,  it  did  ap- 
pear to  every  man's  reason  very  manifest,  tlut 
tbongh  they  had  rather  that  Dimkirk  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard  than  delivered 
to  France,  or  than  it  shonid  be  detuned  by  the 
English;  yet  they  durst  not  recave  it  into  thiar 
own  possession,  which  ndther  of  the  two  crowns 
would  have  approved  of,  and  so  it  would  have 
exposed  them  to  the  displeasure,  if  not  to  the 
ho«tility,  of  both  the  kings. 

Upon  this  full  deliberation,  his  majesty  inclined 
rather  to  give  it  up  to  France  than  to  Spun ;  but 
deferred  any  positive  resolution  till  he  had  im- 
parted the  whole  matter  to  the  council-board, 
where  the  debate  was  again  resumed,  principally, 
"  whether  it  were  more  counsellable  to  keep  it  at 
"  so  vast  a  chaise,  or  to  part  with  it  for  a  good 
"  sum  of  money.  And  in  that  debate  the  men- 
tion of  what  had  been  heretofore  done  in  the 
house  of  commons  upon  that  subject  was  not 
omitted,  nor  the  bill  that  the^  had  sent  up  to  the 
house  ci  peers  for  annexing  it  inseparably  to  the 
crown:  but  that  was  not  thought  of  moment; 
for  as  it  had  been  suddenly  entartahied  in  iht 
house  commons,  upon  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's first  proposition  for  the  restitution,  so  it  was 
looked  upon  in  the  house  of  peers  as  unfit  in  it- 
self, and  so  lud  aside  after  once  being  read,  (which 
had  been  in  the  first  convention  soon  after  the 
king's  return,)  and  so  expired  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom.  After  a  long  debate  of  the  whole  matter 
at  the  coundl-boaid,  where  all  was  avcned  con- 


cerning the  naeleesnesB  and  weakness  of  the  placr, 
by  those  who  had  said  it  at  the  committee;  there 
was  but  one  lord  of  the  counril  who  offered  his 
advice  to  the  king  against  parting  with  it :  and 
the  ground  of  that  lord's  dissenting,  who  was  the 
earl  of  St.  Alban's,  was  enough  understood  to 
have  nothing  of  public  in  it,  but  to  draw  the 
negotiation  for  it  into  his  own  hands.  In  con- 
clusion, his  majesty  resolved  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  France,  if  that  kii^  would  comply  wMi 
Ids  mi^est3r's  expectation  in  the  pmnent  of  bo 
much  money  as  ne  would  require  for  it :  and  a 
way  was  fonnd  out,  that  the  king  might  printel^ 
be  advertised  of  that  his  maka^'s  resolution,  if 
he  should  have  any  dears  to  deal  for  it. 

The  advertisement  was  very  welcome  to  the 
F^nch  Idng,  who  was  then  resolved  to  vint  Flan- 
ders as  soon  as  he  should  know  of  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  expected  every  day. 
Nor  had  he  deferred  it  till  then,  upon  the  late 
afiront  his  ambassador  had  received  at  London 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  (who  by  a  contrived 
and  laboured  stratagem  had  got  the  precedence 
for  his  coach  before  the  other ;  which  the  king  of 
France  received  with  that  indignation,  that  he 
sent  presently  to  demand  justice  at  Ma^d,  oom- 
manaed  his  ambassador  to  retire  from  thence^ 
and  would  not  suflbr  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
remain  in  Fsria  tin  he  should  have  satiabction, 
and  was  resolved  to  have  begun  a  war  upon  it,) 
if  the  king  of  Spun  had  not  acknowledged  the 
fault  of  his  ambassador,  and  under  his  hand  de- 
clared the  precedence  to  belong  to  France ;  which 
declaration  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  all  princes : 
and  so  for  the  present  that  spark  of  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished, or  rather  raked  up. 

The  king  sent  M.  D'Estrades  privatdyto  Lon- 
don to  treat  about  Dunkirk,  without  any  cha- 
racter, but  pretending  to  make  it  his  war  to  Hol- 
land, whither  he  was  designed  ambassador.  After 
he  had  waited  upon  the  king,  his  majesty  ap- 
pointed four  or  five  of  the  Imds  of  hte  council, 
whereof  the  chancellor  and  treasurer  and  general 
were  three,  to  treat  with  M.  D'Estradea  for  tiw 
sale  of  Dunkirk;  when  the  first  confersnee  was 
spent  m  endeaTonring  to  pmuade  him  to  make 
the  first  (^er  fbr  the  price,  ^ch  he  could  not  be 
drawn  to :  so  that  the  king's  commissioners  were 
obliged  to  make  tiieb*  demand.  And  they  asked 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sto--- 
ling,  to  be  paid  upon  the  delive^  of  Dunkirk  and 
Mardike  into  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Fhmce; 
which  sum  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  stupendous, 
that  he  seemed  to  think  the  treaty  at  an  end,  and 
resolved  to  make  no  offer  at  all  on  the  part  ^his 
master.   And  so  the  conference  brake  up. 

At  the  next  meeting  he  offered  three  millions  of 
livres,  which  according  to  the  common  account 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pistoles, 
which  the  king's  commisdoners  as  nnuh  under- 
valued ;  so  that  any  fiulher  conference  was  di»< 
continued,  till  he  had  sent  an  express  or  two  into 
France,  and  till  thebr  return :  for  as  die  enecta- 
tionof  agreat  sum  of  rei^  money  was  the  kinf'a 
motive  to  part  with  it,  besides  the  saving  tne 
monthly  charge;  so  they  concluded  that  his 
necessities  would  oblige  him  to  part  with  it  at  a 
moderate  mice.  And  after  the  return  of  the  ex- 
presses, the  king's  commissioners  insisting  still 
upon  what  D'Estrades  thought  too  much,  and  he 
qSvod^  what  they  thought  too  littto,  tiie  tina^ 
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Kerned  to  be  at  an  end,  and  he  prepared  for  hb 
ntnm.  In  condnmcm,  his  m^estv  being  fiiUy 
M  dedrouB  to  part  with  it  as  tbe  king  of  France 
could  be  to  hare  it,  it  was  wreed  and  concluded, 
"  that  upon  the  payment  of  fire  bimdrod  tboa- 
*'  sand  pistoles  in  spede  atCal^  tomch  peraons 
"  as  the  king  should  appoint  to  recave  it,  his 
"  majesty's  garrison  of  Dunkirk  and  Mardike 
"  should  be  withdrawn,  and  those  places  put  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Fhuice  m  which 
was  executed  accordingly.  And  widumt  doubt  it 
vaa  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  was  ever  paid 
at  one  payment  by  any  prince  in  Christendom, 
upon  what  occasion  soever;  and  every  body 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  so  vast  a  sum  of  money 
dehvered  into  the  Tower  of  London,  as  it  was 
all  together ;  the  kioff  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
**  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  applied  to  any  or- 
«  dinaiy  oGcarion,  but  be  ;|^re»nTed  for  some 
*' pressing  acddent,  as  an  msurraction  or  the 
"Bke/*  which  wu  nsMHiablr  enough  appre- 
hended. 

Nor  was  [there]  die  least  murmur  at  this  bar- 
gain in  an  the  seflrions  o(  the  {mrliament  whidi 
sat  after,  until  it  fell  out  to  some  men's  purposes 
to  reproach  the  chancellor :  and  then  they  charg- 
ed him  "  with  advising  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and 
"  that  the  very  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores 

amounted  to  a  greater  value  than  the  king  re- 

ceived  for  the  whole when  upon  an  estimate 
that  had  been  of  all  those,  they  were  not  esteemed 
to  be  more  worth^than  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterhnp;;  and  the  consideration  of  those,  when 
the  king's  commissioners  insisted  upon  their 
bang  alTshipped  for  England,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeimigthem  upon  the  place  vhere  they  were, 
had  prevmled  witii  M.  D'Ertradea  to  consent  to 
that  sum  of  five  hundred  thourand  pistoles.  But 
whether  the  baif^  was  ill  or  well  made,  there 
could  be  no  fault  imputed  to  the  chancellor,  who 
had  no  more  to  do  in  the  transaction  than  is  be- 
fore let  down,  the  irbxAt  matter  having  been  so 
iMig  deliberated  ud  so  fully  debated.  Nor  did 
he  ever  befcve,  or  in,  or  after  the  transaction,  re- 
ceive the  value  of  bidf  a  crown  for  reward  or  pre- 
sent, or  any  other  consideration  relating  to  that 
affair:  and  the  treatment  he  received  after  his 
coming  into  France  was  evidence  enough,  that 
that  king  never  thought  himself  beholden  to  him. 

A  httle  hef<n«  this  time,  the  queen  mother  re- 
turned again  for  England,  havmg  disbursed  a 
great  sum  of  money  in  mtddng  a  noble  addition 
to  her  palace  of  Somerset-house.  the  qoeen 
there  came  over  a  youth  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
yean  of  age,  who  was  called  by  dw  name  oT  Mr. 
(Vofts,  bMaiue  the  lord  Crofts  had  been  trusted 
to  take  care  of  his  breeding;  but  he  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  king's  son,  begotten  upon  a 
private  Welch  woman  of  no  ffood  ^nCibut  hand- 
some, who  had  transported  herself  to  the  Hague, 
when  tbe  king  was  first  there,  with  a  design  to 
obtain  that  honour,  which  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber willingly  preferred  her  to ;  and  there  it 
was  tlus  boy  was  bom.  The  mother  lived  after- 
wards for  some  years  in  France  in  the  lung's 
sight,  and  at  last  lost  his  majesty's  favour :  ^et 
the  king  desired  to  have  the  son  delivered  to  him, 
that  he  might  take  care  of  his  education,  which 
she  would  not  consent  to.  At  last  the  lord  Crofts 
got  him  into  his  charoe;  and  the  mother  dying  < 
at  Puis,  he  had  tbe  sde  tui^  of  him,  and  took  , 


care  for  the  bree^iw  him  luitabU  to  the  quality 
of  a  very  good  gentbman.  And  the  queen  after 
some  ^ars  came  to  know  of  it,  and  frequently 
had  him  brought  to  her,  and  used  him  with  nmch 
grace ;  and  upon  the  king's  derire  brought  him 
with  her  from  Paris  into  England,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  very  handsome,  and 
performed  those  exercises  gracefully  which  youths 
of  that  age  used  to  learn  in  France.  The  king 
received  him  with  extraordinar/  fondness,  and 
was  willing  that  every  body  should  believe  him  to 
be  hifl  son,  though  be  did  not  ^t  make  any  de- 
claration that  he  looked  upon  hnn  as  such,  other- 
wise than  by  his  kindness  and  familiarity  towards 
lum.  He  assigned  a  liberal  maintenance  for  him ; 
but  took  not  that  care  for  a  strict  breeding  of 
[him]  as  his  age  required. 

The  general,  during  the  time  of  his  command 
in  Srouand,  had  acquaintance  with  a  lady  of 
much  honour  ther^  the  countess  oS  Weemea, 
who  had  been  before  tbe  wife  of  the  earl  of  Bnc- 
cleugh,  and  by  him  had  one  only  daughter,  who 
inhmted  lue  very  great  estate  and  title,  and  was 
called  the  countess  of  Bucdeugh,  a  child  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age.  All  men  believed,  that  Uie 
general's  pmpose  was  to  get  this  lady  for  his  own 
son,  a  [match]  suitable  enough:  but  the  time 
bdugnow  changed,  the  lord  Lautherdale,  bnng  a 
good  courtier,  thought  his  countrywoman  might 
be  much  better  married,  if  she  were  given  to  the 
king  for  this  youth,  towards  whom  he  expressed 
so  much  fondness,  those  kinds  of  extractions 
carrying  littie  disadvantage  with  them  in  Scot- 
land; and  the  general,  whatever  thoughts  he  had 
before,  would  not  he  so  ill  a  courtier  as  not  to 
advance  such  a  nropoution.  The  lady  was  ahreadr 
'on  <M  the  greatest  fortune  in  Scotland, 


which  would  have  a  nir  addition  upm  the  death 
of  her  mother. 

The  king  liked  the  motion  well ;  and  so  the 
mother  was  sent  to,  to  bring  up  her  dangbter  to 
London,  tiuy  being  then  boUi  in  Scotland.  And 
when  they  came,  the  king  trusted  the  earl  of 
Lautherdale  principally  to  treat  that  afiair  with 
the  mother,  who  had  rather  have  been  referred  to 
any  other  body,  haviog  indeed  some  just  excep- 
tions. They  were  both  vet  under  the  years  of 
consent ;  but  that  time  drawing  on,  such  a  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  as  had  been  first  proposed  to 
the  king,  wluch  was,  "  that  the  whole  estate,  for 
"  want  of  issue  by  the  young  lady,  or  by  her 
"  death,  should  be  devolved  upon  the  ^ouog 
*'  man  who  was  to  marry  her,  and  his  heirs  for 
**  ever ;  and  that  this  should  be  settled  fay 
act  of  parfiament  in  Scotland."  Matters  being 
drawn  to  this  length,  and  writings  being  to  m 
pre|wred,  it  was  now  necessary  mat  this  youiw 
gentieman  must  have  a  name,  and  the  Scots  ad* 
vocate  had  prepared  a  draught,  in  which  he  was 
styled  the  king^  natural  son :  and  the  king  was 
every  day  pressed  by  the  great  lady,  and  those 
young  men  who  knew  the  customs  of  Fi^ce,  to 
create  him  a  nobleman  of  England  ;  and  was  in- 
deed very  willing  to  be  advised  to  that  purpose. 

Till  this  time,  this  whole  matter  was  treated  in 
secret  amongst  the  Scots :  but  now  the  king 
thought  fit  to  consult  it  with  others ;  and  telling 
the  chancellor  of  all  that  had  passed,  shewed  him 
the  draught  prepared  by  the  Scots  advocate,  and 
asked  bun  "  what  he  thought  of  it,*'  and  likeirisa 
implied,  <*  that  he  thought  fit  to  give  him  wmo 
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"  tide  of  lieiiour.*'  After  he  bad  read  h  over,  he 
told  his  majesty,  "  that  be  need  not  give  him  any 
**  other  title  of  honour  than  he  wirald  enjoy  by 
"  his  marriage,  by  which  he  wonld  by  the'Uv  of 
**  Scotland  be  called  earl  of  Bucdeugh,  which 

would  be  title  enough ;  and  he  desired  his  ma- 
*'  jestf  to  pardon  him,  if  he  found  fault  with  and 
"  disliked  the  title  they  had  givm  him  who  pre- 

pared  that  draught,  wherein  they  had  presumed 
"  to  style  him  the  king's  natural  son,  which  was 
"  never,  at  least  in  many  ages,  used  in  England, 
*'  and  would  have  an  ill  %ound  in  England  with 
*'  all  his  people,  who  thought  that  those  unlawful 
"  acts  ought  to  be  conceded,  and  not  published 
**  and  justified.  That  France  indeed  had,  with 
"  inconvenience  enough  to  the  crown,  raised  some 
*'  families  of  those  births ;  but  it  was  always  from 
"  wttHMK  of  great  quali^,  and  who  had  never 
"been  tainted  with  any  otner  familiarity.  And  that 
**  there  was  another  circunutanoe  required  in 
*'  Spain,  which  hia  majesty  should  do  wdl  to  ob- 
"  serve  in  this  case,  if  he  had  taken  a  resolution 
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the  next  part  in  Am  rehtion.  Tlwagh  he  had 
left  no  way  unattempted  to  render  hinudf  gract* 
ous  to  Ihe  king,  by  saying  and  dmng  alTUiat 
might  be  acceptable  unto  nim,  and  contriving; 
such  meetings  and  jollities  as  he  was  pleased  with ; 
and  though  Ms  majesty  had  been  several  ways 
very  bountiful  to  him,  and  liad  particularly  given 
him  at  one  time  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
with  which  he  had  purchased  Wimbleton  of  the 
queen,  and  bad  given  him  Ashdown-forest  and 
other  lands  in  Sussex :  yet  he  foimd  he  had  not 
that  degree  of  favour  and  interest  in  the  king'* 
affections,  as  he  desired,  or  desired  that  other 
people  shoidd  think  he  lud.  The  change  of  hia 
religion  kept  Mm  from  being  admitted  to  the 
council,  or  to  any  eQ^)loyment  of  moment.  And 
whereas  he  made  no  doubt  of  drawing  the  whola 
dependance  of  the  Roman  catholiea  ispoa  himael^ 
and  to  have  the  ^sposal  of  that  mtnvst,  and  to 
tibat  purpose  had  the  Jeanits  firm  to  Mm;  he 
fbund  that  be  had  no  kind  of  credit  with  them, 
nor  was  admitted  by  them  to  their  moat  Becret 


"  in  the  main ;  which  was,  that  the  king  took  |  consultations,  and  that  the  fethers  of  the  society 


"  care  for  the  good  education  of  that  child  whom 
"  he  believed  to  be  his,  but  never  publicly  owned 
*'  or  declared  him  to  be  such,  till  he  had  given 
"  some  notable  evidence  of  his  inheriting  or  hav- 
"  ing  acquired  such  virtues  and  qualities,  as  made 
"  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  worthy  of  such  a 
"  descent.   That  this  ventleman  was  yet  young, 


had  more  enemies  than  friends  amongst  tho 
catholics. 

His  estate  had  been  sold  and  settled  by  hie 
own  consent,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
twice  to  great  fortunes  :  so  that  when  he  returned 
from  beyond  the  seas,  he  could  not  return  to  his 
estate  as  others  did,  and  had  httie  more  to  subsist 


and  not  yet  to  be  Judged  of:  and  therefore  if  ■  upon  than  the  kind's  bounty;  and  that  was  not 


**  he  were  for  the  present  married  to  this  young 
lad^,  and  assiuned  her  title,  as  be  must  do,  his 
"*  nuyesty  might  defer  for  some  years  making  any 
"  such  dieclanticm ;  which  he  might  do  when  he 
"  would,  and  which  at  present  would  be  as  un- 
"  pimuhr  an  action  in  the  hearts  of  Mb  subjeeta 
"  as  ne  could  commit." 

Though  the  king  did  not  seem  to  concur  in  all 
that  was  said,  he  did  not  appear  at  all  offended, 
and  only  asked  Mm,  "  whether  he  had  not  con- 
"  fcrred  with  the  queen  Ms  mother  upon  that 
"  subject."  When  he  assured  Mm,  "  he  had  not, 
"  nor  with  any  other  person,  and  though  he  had 
*'  heard  some  general  discourse  of  hia  majesty's 

purpose  to  make  that  marriage,  he  had  never 
"  heard  either  of  the  other  particulars  mentioned;" 
the  king  said,  "he  had  reason  to  ask  the  question, 
"  because  maay  of  those  things  wMch  he  had 
"  said  had  been  spoken  to  him  by  the  queen 
"  his  mother,  who  was  entiraly  of  his  opinion, 
"  which  she  used  not  to  be ;  and  concluded, 
"  that  he  would  confer  ndth  dion  together," 
«eeming  for  the  present  to  be  more  nunred  and 
4loubtfm  in  the  matter  <rf  the  dedatatimi,  than  in 
the  other  of  the  creation;  and  said,  "there  was 

no  reason,  since  she  brought  all  tbe  estate,  that 
^*  she  should  receive  no  addition  by  her  husband." 
The  queen  afterwards  took  an  occasion  td«peak 
at  large  to  the  chancellor  of  it  with  much  warmth, 
and  manifestation  that  she  did  not  like  it.  But 
ihe  king  spake  with  neither  of  them  afterwards 
.upon  it,  but  signed  the  declaration,  and  created 
him  to  be  duke  of  Monmouth ;  very  few  persons 
.dissuading  it,  and  the  lady  employing  all  her 
lU'edit  to  bring  it  to  pass  :  and  the  earl  of  Bristol 
(who  in  those  difficult  cases  was  usually  consulted) 
pressed  it  as  the  only  way  to  make  the  king's 
JriendsMp  valuable. 

.  Since  the  earl  of  Bristol  is  mentioned  upon  this 
^Kcaaion,  it  will  not  be  nnseasonabVe  to  give  him 


poured  out  upon  Mm  in  the  measure  he  wished, 
though  few  persons  tasted  more  of  it.  He  was  in 
his  nature  very  covetous,  and  ready  to  embrace 
aU  ways  that  were  offered  to  get  money,  whether 
honourable  or  no,  for  he  had  not  a  great  power 
over  Mro»^>  and  couU  not  bear  want,  which  he 
could  hudly  avoid,  for  he  was  nothing  provident 
in  his  expenses,  when  he  had  any  temptation 
from  his  ambition  or  vanity.  Besides,  his  appetite 
to  play  and  gaming,  in  which  he  had  00  skill, 
and  by  which  he  had  all  his  life  spent  whatever 
he  could  get,  was  not  at  all  abated.  He  spent 
as  much  money  at  Wimbleton  in  bnilding  and 
gardening,  as  the  land  was  worth. 

By  all  these  means  he  found  himself  in  straits, 
which  he  could  neither  endure  nor  get  from,  and 
which  transported  him  to  that  degree,  that  he 
resolved  to  treat  the  king  in  another  manner  than 
he  had  ever  yet  presumed  to  do.  And  having 
asked  somewhat  of  him  that  his  majesty  did  not 
think  fit  to  grant,  be  told  Mm,  "  he  knew  veil 
*'  tbe  cause  ai  his  withdrawing  Ms  favour  from 
"  Mm ;  that  it  proraeded  only  mim  the  chancellor, 
"  who  governed  him  and  managed  all  his  afTairs, 
"  whilst  Mmself  sprat  his  time  mily  in  pleasures 
"  and  debauchery :"  and  in  tMs  passion  up- 
braided Mm  with  many  excesses,  to  which  no  man 
had  contributed  more  than  he  had  done.  He 
add  many  truths  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
modestly  and  decenUy  mentioned,  and  all  this  in 
the  presence  of  the  lord  Aubigny,  who  was  as 
much  Burpriaed  as  the  king;  and  concluded, 
"  that  if  he  did  [not  give  him  satisfaction]  within 
"  such  a  time,"  (the  time  allowed  did  not  exceed 
four  and  twenty  hours,)  "  he  would  do  somewhat 
"  that  would  awaken  him  out  of  his  shimber,  and 
"  make  him  look  betUr  to  his  own  buuness 
and  added  many  threats  against  the  chanceUor. 
The  king  stood  all  this  time  in  such  ramfnuon, 
that  though  he  gave  him  more  sharp  words  than 
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were  natural  to  him,  he  had  not  that  preaeDtnesB 
of  mind  (as  he  afterwards  accused  himself)  as  be 
ought  to  have  had ;  and  said,  "  he  ought  pre8entl7 
"  to  have  called  for  the  guard,"  it  heing  in  his 
own  closet,  "  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower." 

The  court  and  the  town  was  full  of  the  1^ 
coarse  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  would  amiae  the 
chancellor  of  hish  treaBcm,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  with  the  lung.  And  it  seems 
when  the  time  was  ^gaxi  that  he  prescribed  to  the 
king  to  flive  him  satisfaction,  he  came  one  morn- 
ing to  Uie  house  of  peers  with  a  paper  in  his 
hfuid ;  and  told  the  lords,  *'  that  he  comd  not  but 
"  ohsenre,  that  after  so  glorious  a  return  with 
*^  whi<^  God  had  blessed  the  king  uid  the  na- 
"  tion,  BO  that  all  the  world  had  expected,  that 
"  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  woidd  have  far 
**  exceeded  the  misery  and  adversity  that  it  had 
*'  for  many  yeus  endured ;  and  after  the  parlia' 
"ment  had  contributed  more  towards  It,  than 
**  ever  parliament  had  done :  notwithstanding  all 

iriucn,  it  was  evident  to  all  men,  and  lamented 
**  those  who  wished  well  to  bis  mqes^,  that 
'*  Ins  afiura  grew  every  day  wtme  and  worse ; 
*'  die  king  himself  lost  much  of  his  honour,  and 
*' tiie  affection  he  had  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

That  for  his  part  he  looked  upon  it  with  as 
"  much  Badness  as  any  man,  and  had  made  in- 

quiry  as  well  aa  he  could  from  whence  this 
"  great  misfortune,  which  every  body  was  sensi- 
"  hie  of,  could  proceed ;  and  that  he  was  satisfied 
■"  in  his  own  conscience,  that  it  proceeded  princi- 
**  pally  from  the  power  and  credit  and  sole  credit 

of  the  chancellor :  and  therefore  he  was  re- 

solved,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  to  accuse 

the  lord  chancellor  of  high  treason ;  which  be 

had  done  in  the  paper  which  he  desired  might 
*'  he  read,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  which 
"  be  subscribed  bis  name." 

The  paper  contained  many  articles,  which  he 
called  Articles  of  HighTVeason  and  other  Misde- 
meanors ;  ammgst  which  one  was,  *'tlut  he  had 
"  persuaded  the  kmg  to  send  a  gentleman  (a 
*'  creature  of  bis  own;  to  Rome  with  letters  to  the 
"  pope,  to  §^ve  a  cardinal's  cap  to  the  lord  Au- 
**  Digny,  who  was  almoner  to  the  queen."  The 
rest  contained  "  his  asaumuw  to  himself  the  go- 
"  vemment  of  all  puMic  o&irs,  which  he  had 
**  administered  unskilfully,  corruptly,  and  traitor- 

ously ;  which  he  was  ready  to  prove." 

The  chancellor,  without  any  trouble  in  his  coun- 
tenance, told  the  lords,  "  that  he  had  had  the  ho- 
**  nour  heretofore  to  have  so  much  the  good 
**  opinion  and  friendship  of  that  lord,  that  he 
**  durst  appeal  to  his  own  conscience,  that  he  did 
"  not  himself  believe  one  of  tboee  articles  to  be 
"  true,  and  knew  the  contrary  of  most  of  them. 

And  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  thought  it  so 
*'  high  a  crime  to  send  to  Rome,  and  to  desire  a 
"  cardinal'B  cap  for  a  catholic  lord,  who  bad  been 
"  always  bred  from  his  cradle  in  that  fidth :  but 
"  he  (iid  assure  them,  that  that  gentleman  was 
**  only  Bent  by  the  queen  to  the  pope,  upon  im 
**  a^T  that  she  tboufht'  herself  ooliged  to  cora- 
"  ply  with  him  in,  and  in  hope  to  do  some  good 
"  omce  to  Portugal ;  and  that  the  king  had  nei- 
"  ther  writ  to  the  pope,  nor  to  any  oXhst  person 
"  in  Rome."  He  spake  at  lar^e  to  most  of  the 
articles,  to  shew  the  impossibihty  of  tbdr  heing 
true,  and  that  they  reflected  more  upon  the  king's 
hooour  than  upon  his ;  and  conduded,  "  that  ne 


"  was  sorry  that  lord  had  not  been  better  ad- 
"  vised,  for  he  fUd  believe  that  though  all  that 
"  was  alleged  in  the  articles  should  be  true,  they 
"  would  not  all  amount  to  high  treason,  upon 
"  which  he  desired  the  judges  might  he  required 
**to  deliver  their  opinion;  the  which  the  lords 
"  ordered  the  judges  to  do."  It  was  moved  by 
one  of  the  lords,  "  that  the  copy  of  the  articlra 
"  might  be  sent  to  the  king,  because  he  waa  men- 
'*  tioned  so  presumptuously  in  them ;"  which 
was  likewise  agreed ;  and  the  articles  were  deli- 
vered to  the  lord  chamberlain  to  present  to  the  king. 

The  chancellor  had  promised  that  day  to  dine 
in  Whitehall,  but  would  not  presume  to  go  thither 
till  he  had  sent  to  the  king,  not  thinking  it  fit  to 
go  into  his  court,  whilst  he  lay  under  an  accusa- 
tion of  h^h  treason,  without  his  leave.  His  ma- 
jesty sent  him  word,  "  that  he  should  dine  where 
"  he  had  appointed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dined 
"  that  he  should  attend  him,"  Then  his  majesty 
told  him  and  the  lord  treasurer  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  earl  of  Bristol  and  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lord  Aubigny ;  and  in  the  relation  of 
it  expressed  great  indignation,  and  was  angry 
with  hinuelf,  "  that  he  had  not  immediately  sent 
"  him  to  the  Tower,  wUeh,"  be  said,  *'  he  would 
"  do  as  soon  as  he  could  apprehend  him."  He 
used  the  chancellor  mth  much  grace,  and  told 
him, "  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  had  not  treated 
"  hhn  so  ill  as  he  had  done  his  majesty;  and  that 
"  his  articles  were  more  to  his  diahtniour,  and 
"  reflected  more  upon  bim,  fin-  which  he  would 
"  have  justice." 

His  majesty  commanded  the  lord  chamberlain 
to  return  his  thanks  to  the  house,  "for  the  re- 
"  spect  they  had  shewed  to  him  in  sending  those 
"  articles  to  bun ;"  and  to  let  them  know,  "  that 
"  he  looked  upon  tiiem  as  a  libel  against  himself 
"  more  than  a  charge  against  the  chancellor,  who 
"  upon  his  knowledge  was  innocent  in  all  the 
"  particulars  charged  upon  him;"  which  report  the 
lord  chamberlain  made  the  next  momine  to  the 
house ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  judges  declared 
their  opinion  unanimously,  "that  the  whole  charge 
"  contiuned  nothing  of  treason  though  it  were  all 
"  true."  Upon  which  the  earl  of  Bristol,  especi- 
ally upon  what  the  lord  chamberlain  had  reported 
from  the  king,  appeared  in  great  confusion,  and 
lamented  bis  condition,  "that  he,  for  endeavour- 
"  ing  to  serve  his  country  upon  the  impulsion  of 
"  his  conscience,  was  discountenanced,  and  threat- 
*'  ened  with  the  anger  and  displeasure  of  his 
"  prince;  whitet  bis*adversary  kept  his  place  in 
"  the  house,  and  had  the  judges  so  much  at  his 
"  devotion  that  they  would  not  certify  against 
"  him."  The  chancellor  moved  the  house,  "  th^ 
"  a  short  day  might  be  given  to  the  earl,  to  bring 
"  in  lus  evidence  to  prove  tlie  several  matters  m 
"  lus  chai^ ;  otherwise  that  he  might  have  auch 
"  reparation,  as  was  in  their  judgments  propor- 
"  tionable  to  the  indignity."  The  eari  said,  "  he 
"  should  not  fail  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove 
"  all  he  had  alleged,  and  more :  but  that  be  could 
"  not  appoint  a  time  when  he  could  be  ready  for 
"  a  heanng,  because  many  of  his  most  important 
"  witnesses  were  beyond  the  seas,  some  at  Paris, 
"  and  others  in  other  places  ;  and  that  he  must 
"  examine  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  waa  lieute- 
"  nant  in  Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  Lautherdale, 
"  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  must  desire 
"  commiseions  to  that  purpose.!' 
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Bat  from  that  daj  he  made  no  further  hutance ; 
ind  ttndtitiuiding  that  the  king  had 
lanta  to  a  aeifpeant  at  arma  to  apprehei^  him,  he 
ooneeakd  himself  in  aereral  [Aacea  fin*  the  apace 
of  near  two  yeara ;  Bending  aometimea  kttera  and 
petitiona  by  hia  wife  to  the  king,  who  would  not 
receive  them.  But  in  the  end  his  maje^  was 
prerailed  with  bjr  the  lady  and  ah-  Harrr  fieimet 
to  aee  him  in  pnvate;  but  wovld  not  aonut  him 
to  come  to  the  court,  nor  repnl  hia  warrants  for 
his  apprehension :  ao  that  he  appeared  not  pub- 
licly till  the  ch&Dcellor'B  misfortune ;  and  then  he 
came  to  the  court  and  to  the  parliament  in  great 
triumph,  and  aheved  a  more  impotent  nutlice 
than  was  expected  from  hia  generon^  and  nnier- 
Btandinff. 

We  shall  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  Scot- 
land, whither  we  left  Middleton  aent  the  king's 
commiaaioBer,  who  perfonned  hia  part  with  won- 
derfbl  dexterity  and  conduct,  and  with  more  snc- 
ceaa  than  some  of  hia  countrymen  were  |deaaed 
with.  We  have  remembered  before  the  deU^ 
upon  hia  instructions,  and  the  earnest  advice  and 
camion  ^ven  by  Lantherdale  against  any  hasty 
Mtempt  to  make  alteration  in  matters  of  the 
churdi,  vduch  was  at  hut  left  to  tiie  discretion  of 
the  conmiisaiomer,  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner, 
and  at  such  a  time,  as  he  found  moat  convenient. 
As  aoon  as  he  came  thither,  he  found  himself  re- 
ceived with  as  universal  an  excUmation,  and  the 
kmg's  authority  as  cheerfully  submitted  to,  as 
can  be  imagined  or  could  be  wished ;  and  such  a 
consent  to  every  thing  he  proposed,  that  he  made 
no  question  but  any  thing  his  majesty  required 
would  find  an  entire  obedience.  The  earl  of  Glen- 
came,  who  was  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Rothes, 
and  all  the  nobility  of  ai^  interest  or  credit,  were 
not  only  faithful  to  the  king,  bnt  flwt  friends  to 
Middleton,  and  magnified  his  conduct  in  aD  their 
kttera. 

The  eaii  of  Crawford  alone,  who  was  treasurer, 
which  ia  an  oflBce  that  cannot  he  unattended  bv  a 
|(rut  fiu;tion  in  that  kingdom,  retained  still  nis 
rigid  affection  for  the  presbyt^,  when  the  min- 
isters themselves  grew  much  less  ri^d,  and  were 
even  ashamed  of  toe  many  follies  and  madnesses 
they  had  committed.  But  the  earl  of  Crawford 
did  all  he  could  to  nuse  their  spirits,  and  to  keep 
them  firm  to  the  kirk.  In  all  other  particulars 
he  was  full  of  devotion  to  the  king,  being  entirely 
of  the  faction  of  Hamilton,  and  nearly  allied  to  it ; 
and  when  the  king  was  in  Scotland  lud  served 
hun  signally,  and  had  then  been  made  by  him 
high  treaanier of  that  kingdom;  and  upon  Crom- 
well's imniling  and  coiqmiction  wiui  .^vvle, 
was  as  odioiu  as  any  man  to  them  both,  and  had 
for  many  years  been  prisono*  in  England  till  the 
time  of  the  king's  return.  There  was  always  a 
great  friendship  between  him  and  Lantherdale; 
the  former  being  a  man  of  much  the  greater  in- 
terest, and  of  anquestionable  courage ;  die  other 
excelling  him  in  all  the  faculties  whidi  are  neces- 
sary to  business,  and  a  master  in  dissimulation. 

Middleton,  and  the  lords  who  went  with  him, 
and  the  gentn^,  (upon  whose  advice  the  king  de- 
pended as  much  m  the  business  of  Scotiand.) 
were  all  earnest  with  bis  majesty  to  remove  the 
earl  of  Crawford  from  that  great  office,  which 
would  enable  him  to  do  mischief.  But  tiie  king's 
good-aatoie  prevailed  over  him.  though  he  knew 
mm  ai  wdl  as  th^  did :  and  he  thouglu  it  too 


hardhearted  a  thing  to  remove  a  man,  whom  he 
found  a  |nisoner  for  his  service,  from  an  office  be 
had  formerly  conferred  i^Nm  him  for  hia  merit, 
aond  wfah^  he  had  not  fm&ted  by  any  miacarnaga. 
And  it  may  be  it  was  aome  argument  to  lum  of 
lus  sinoerihr,  that  vdien  others,  ^o  to  his  ma- 
jesty's own  knovdedge  were  as  rigid  presb^teriana 
as  he,  were  now  very  frank  in  renouncmg  and 
^liiwlajtmng  all  obligations  from  ^  he,  (rf  ul  the 
nobility,  was  the  <mly  man  who  still  adhered  to  it, 
when  it  was  ei^ent  to  him  that  he  should  upon 
the  matter  be  undone  by  it.  However,  the  king 
sent  him  down  with  the  rest  into  Scotland,  being 
confident  that  be  would  do  nothing  to  disserve 
him,  as  in  truth  he  never  did ;  and  that,  when 
the  business  of  the  church  came  to  be  antated, 
if  he  did  continue  still  refraxrtory,  he  would  take 
the  staff  from  him,  and  resolved  to  confer  it  npoa 
Middleton:  who,  though  all  things  wen  veer  nir 
between  him  and  Lantherdale,  to  y/^iom  aU  his 
despatches  must  be  addressed,  yet  depended  mm 
upon  those  (tf  the  Eiq(lish  conncil>  to  whom  the 
kuw  had  reqpoired  the  secretary  to  communicate 
all  tW  he  received  from  the  commissioner,  and 
all  the  despatches  which  he  should  make  to  himL 
And  by  this  means  no  orders  were  sent  from  the 
king  which  restrained  him  from  proceeding  in 
the  matter  of  the  church  according  to  discretion, 
as  he  waa  appointed  by  his  instructions ;  though 
Lantherdale  did  not  dissemble,  when  letters  came 
from  Scotland  "  of  the  good  posture  the  king's 
"  affiurs  were  in  there,  and  that  any  thing  might 
"  be  brought  to  pass  that  he  desired,"  to  receive 
other  letters  to  whidi  he  gave  more  credit ;  and 
was  still  as  aolidtouB  that  nothing  might  be  at- 
tempted with  r^rence  to  the  kurk. 

As  som  aa  the  partiament  waa  convened  at 
Bdinbnrgh,  and  the  commisakmer  found  tiie  tam- 
p«-  of  them  to  be  such  as  he  eould  wiah^the  mar- 
quia  of  Aigyle  (who  had  been  sent  by  sea  from 
uie  Tower  of  London  to  Leith)  was  hnn^U  to 
his  trial  upon  many  articles  of  treason  ana  moiv 
der ;  wherein  all  his  confederacies  with  CromweB 
were  laid  open,  and  much  insisted  upon  to  grove 
his  bidng  privy  to  the  resolution  of  taking  the 
king's  lifo,  and  advising  it :  and  though  there  was 
great  reason  to  snspect  it,  and  moat  men  beheved 
It,  the  proofo  were  not  clear  enoi^h  to  convict 
hhn.  But  then  the  evidence  was  so  full  and  clear 
of  so  many  horrid  murders  committed  by  hit 
order  upon  persons  in  his  displeasure,  and  hia 
immediate  possessing  himself  of  their  estates,  and 
other  monstitms  and  unheard  of  acts  of  opjM"es- 
rion ;  that  the  parliameM  ccmdemnad  him  to  be 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  of  an  umunal  heif^^  and 
in  or  near  the  place  where  he  had  caused  the 
marmiiB  (tf  Moontraee  to  be  fmrner^  executed : 
all  mudi  was  poformed  the  same  day  with  the 
universal  ioy  of  the  people ;  the  unfortunate  per- 
son himsui  shewing  more  resolution  and  coura^ 
than  was  expected  from  him.  and  expressing 
much  affection  and  seal  for  the  covenant,  for 
w^ch  he  desired  all  men  should  believe  be  waa 
put  to  death.  There  was  likewise  one  seditions 
preacher,  Gilaspy,  who  had  been  a  notorious  and 
maUcious  rebel  against  the  last  and  the  mesent 
king,  undowent  the  same  trial  and  judj^nent, 
with  the  same  faith  in  the  covenant,  and  witiioat 
show  of  repentance.  And  it  was  much  wondered 
at,  that  no  more  of  that  tribe,  vduch  had  kindled 
the  fire  that  had  almost  burned,  two  kingdoms. 
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■nd  nerer  had  endntfonred  to  extinguish  it,  were 
ever  broo«bt  to  justice ;  and  that  the  lives  of  two 
men  ahowd  be  thought  a  Bufficient  sacrifice  for 
that  kingdom  to  offer  for  all  the  mischief  it  had 
done. 

When  this  work  was  done,  the  parhammt  irith- 
out  hesitation  repealed  aU  those  acta  prejudicial 
to  the  crown  ana  the  roj^al  digmty,  which  had 
been  made  since  the  begmning  of  the  rebellion, 
and  upon  which  all  the  rebellions  had  htem  found- 
ed; and  branded  their  belond  corenant  mth  att 
the  reproaches  it  deserved,  and  fhia  even  widi  the 
oonaent  and  approbation  of  the  general  aaiembly 
of  the  kiric.  all  whidi  the  flmtmctions  were 
removed ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  tiie 
king  to  make  bishopa  ai  heretofbr^  and  to  settle 
the  church  in  the  same  government  to  which  it 
had  formerly  been  subject.  But  the  commissioner 
tiiought  not  this  enough ;  and  apprehended  that 
the  King  might  yet  be  persuadeiC  though  there 
was  no  such  appearance,  "  that  the  people  were 
"  againat  it,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
"  it  and  therefore  the  parliament  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  king,  highly  aggravating  the 
wickedness  of  the  former  time  in  destroying  episco- 
pacy, without  which  they  could  not  have  Drought 
their  wicked  devicea  to  pass ;  and  therefore  they 
wen  hnmUe  mitiin  to  his  majee^,  "  that  he 
"  woold  make  choice  of  sueh  grave  cuvines,  aa  he 
«  bought  fit  to  be  consecrated  bishops,  for  all 
"  the  vacant  leea,*'  they  bong  at  that  time  all 
vacant,  then  bung  not  one  bidiop  of  the  nation 
alive. 

And  the  commissioner  having  declared  that  he 
meant  to  prorogue  Uie  pariiament,  they  appointed 
a  draught  of  an  oath  or  Bubscription  to  oe  pre- 
pared against  the  next  session,  whereby  every 
man,  who  vraa  possessed  of  a  church  or  any  otiier 


but  from  the  presbytery  in  ScoUand,  whereof  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  one,  first  received 
orders  of  deacon  and  priest  from  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  were  afterwards  consecrated  in  the 
usual  form  by  the  bishops  who  were  then  near 
the  town,  and  made  so  ^^reat  a  feast  as  if  it  had 
been  at  the  charge  of  their  country. 

The  commissioner,  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Rothes  and  others,  with  the  lord  Lautherdale, 
were  deputed  by  the  parliament  to  be  humble 
suitors  to  the  kinr ;  "  nnee  they  had  performed 
**  on  their  part  aU  that  was  of  the  duty  good 
"  eubjectfl,  and  wera  ready  to  give  any  other  testi- 
"  mon^  of  thdr  obedience  Ihat  hu  majesty  would 
"  require ;  and  since  the  whole  kingdom  waa  en- 
tirely  at  his  devotion,  and  in  such  a  posture 
"  that  they  were  able  as  well  as  willing  to  pre- 
**  serve  the  peace  thereof,  and  to  suppress  any 
"  aeditioas  party  that  should  attempt  any  dis- 
"  turlwnce ;  that  his  majesty  would  now  remove 
"  the  English  garrisons  from  thence,  and  permit 
"  the  fortifications  and  works,  which  had  been 
"  erected  at  a  vast  charge,  to  be  demolished,  that 
"  there  might  remain  no  monuments  of  the 
"  slavery  thef  had  undergone."   And  this  tiiey 
demanded  aa  m  justice  due  to  them,  "  since  tl\^re 
"  were  few  men  now  alive,  none  in  the  least 
"  power,  who  had  contribnted  to  the  iUa  which 
had  been  OMaunitted ;  and  all  the  men  of  power 
"  had  undergone  fw  ten  or  a  dozen  yean  at  great 
oppreamon  as  could  be  put  upon  them,  beonse 
"  they  would  not  renounce  their  fidelity  to  the 
"  king :  and  since  it  had  pleased  God  to  restore 
"  bis  majesty,  they  hoped  he  would  [not]  con- 
tinue  tnose  yokes  and  shackles  upon  them, 
"  which  had  been  prepared  and  putnpon  them  to 
"  keep  them  from  retiuning  to  their  alWiance." 
liiis  was  proposed  in  the  presence  ot  those  of 


ecclesiastical  promotion  in  that  kingdom,  should  '  the  English  council,  who  had  been  formally  ad- 


be  bound  to  renounce  the  covenant  upon  the 
penalty  of  bong  deprived ;  intimating  Ukewise, 
that  they  resolved,  at  the  next  meeting,  "that  no 

man  should  be  capable  of  holding  any  office,  or 
**  of  being  a  privy  counsellor,  who  would  not 
"  formally  subacribe  the  same.'* 

They  eettied  a  standing  militia  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  to  be  always  r^y  to  march  upcm  the 
king's  orders;  and  rused  two  good  troops  (tf 


mitted  to  be  of  the  council  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinned  to  meet  upon  that  affair.  The  Scots  lords 
enlarged  with  much  warmth  '*  upon  the  intoler- 
"  able  oppression  that  nation  had  undergone,  on 
"  tiie  poverty  they  still  suffered,  and  the  impossi- 
"  hility  of  being  able  to  bear  any  part  of  the 
"  charge,  and  the  jealousy  that  it  would  keep  up 
"  between  the  nationa,  which  could  not  be  to  the 
king's  profit  and  convenimce.**   They  had  pri- 


horae,  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  them ;  |  vately  spoken  before  witib  the  king  upon  it,  and 
and  granted  such  a  sum  of  money  to  the  king,  as  <  had  prevaikdwith  him  to  think  what  tney  d(»ired 
could  be  reasonably  expected  mm  ao  poor  and  ,  had  reason  and  justice  in  it ;  and  the  English 
harassed  a  country,  ana  which  would  serve  the  lords  could  not  upon  the  sudden,  and  without 
defraymg  the  necessary  expenses  therectf.  And  ;  conference  together,  resolve  what  was  fit  for  them 
aU  this  Dcdng  done,  and  the  prorogation  made,  >  to  say :  so  that  they  deured,  without  expressing 
the  commissioner  and  some  of  the  other  lords  any  inctination  in  the  matter,  "that  the  debate 
came  to  London  to  kiss  the  king^s  hand,  and  to  "  might  be  put  off  to  another  day which  the 
receive  his  further  directions,  having  so  fully  de-  '  Scots  took  very  ill,  as  if  the  very  deferring  it  were 
spatched  all  hie  former  orders.  'Iney  brought  an  argument  that  they  thought  it  might  be  de- 
likewise  with  them  some  other  propositions,  which  nied.   But  when  they  saw  mey  wou^  not  pre- 


will  be  mentioned  anon. 

The  king  received  the  comnusrioner  with  open 
anna,  and  waa  veir  well  pleased  with  all  that  he 
had  done;  and  nobody  seemed  to  magnify  it  more 
than  Lautherdale,  who  was  least  aatufiea  witii  it. 
Nor  could  he  now  kniger  oppot»  the  malting  of 
bishops  there :  so  having  presentol  the  names  of 
such  peraona  to  the  king  who  were  thought  fit  to 
be  consecrated  bishops,  whereof  some  had  been 
with  his  miyesty  abrosud,  they  were  all  sent  for 
to  Loudon;  and  auch  <tf  tnem  who  had  not 
before  received  thnr  OTdinatkm  from  a  bishi^. 


sentiy  speak  to  it,  they  were  content  that  another 
day  should  be  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
it :  and  they  afterwarda  demred  the  king,  "  that 
"  he  would  call  the  committee  (rf  the  Engliah 
'*  coundl,  who  uaed  to  attend  him  in  the  moat 
"  secret  afiira,  to  oonnilt  what  waa  to  be  done." 
Nobody  could  deny  hut  that  the  Scots  had  reason 
to  demand  it.  And  they  who  thou^^ht  it  a  bridle 
St  to  keep  in  their  moutna,  to  restrain  them  from 
future  reoellions  which  they  might  be  inclined  to, 
could  not  eariljr  reaohe  what  answer  should  be 
givan  to  tiwm  in  the  negative.  And  ihejf  who 
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thought  the  donand  to  be  ao  juat  and  naaonable, 
and  so  much  far  the  king'a  benefit  and  advantage* 
that  it  onght  to  be  granted,  did  believe  likewise 
that  it  was  a  thing  so  capable  of  censure  and  re- 
proach, in  regard  of  the  general  prejudice  which 
the  English  have  against  that  people,  that  no  par-  ^ 
ticular  person  was  able  to  bear  the  odium  of  the 
advice ;  nor  that  the  king  himself  should  take  the 
resolntion  upon  hiouetTwitiiout  very  mature  de- 
fiberation. 

Hiat  which  advanced  the  proposition  as  fit  to 
be  granted,  was  the  chaive  of  maintaining  those 
farces ;  which  that  kingdom  was  so  incapable  of 
bearing,  that  Middleton  and  Glencame  (whose 
duties  and  enUre  devotion  to  the  king  were  above 
all  exception  or  suspicion)  declared  not  only  to 
the  king,  but  to  those  m  the  lords  with  whom 
they  would  confer  freely, "  that  if  the  lung  thought 
**  it  necessary  to  keep  that  people  stiU  there,  he 
"  most  send  more  fwees  of  horse  and  foot  tlu-  , 
"  ther;  otherwise  thev  were  not  strong  enough  ; 
"  to  subdue  the  whole  kingdom,  but  would  as  i 
*'  soon  as  they  stirred  out  of  their  garrisons  be  j 
"  knocked  in  the  head ;  nor  would  the  country  < 
"  pay  any  thmg  towards  their  support,  but  what , 
"  slunild  be  extorted  by  force :  so  that  his  majesty  [ 
"  irould  not  be  thought  to  possess  that  kingdom 
*'  in  peace,  which  otherwise  he  would  unques- 
"  tionably  do.*' 

And  tnis  consideration  was  improved  by  the 
reflection  upon  the  body  of  men  of  which  those 
forces  consisted,  which  was  a  parcel  of  the  worst 
affected  men  to  the  king  of  the  whole  army,  and 
which  the  gmoal  had  uieretbre  left  in  Scraand, 
when  he  marched  into  England  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  general  Morgan,  (who  was  worthy 
of  any  trust,)  because  he  was  not  sure  enongh  of  | 
thdr  fidelity  to  take  them  with  him,  yet  fthought  | 
them]  fit  enough  to  be  left  to  restrain  the  Scots  i 
from  any  sudden  insurrection.    But  now  they 
saw  all  their  model  brought  to  confusion,  they  . 
were  not  so  much  above  temptation,  but  that  they  I 
might,  especially  if  they  were  drawn  together,  ' 
concur  in  any  desperate  design  with  a  aiscou-  ; 
tented  party  m  Scotland,  or  with  their  brethren 
of  the  disbanded  army  of  England,  who  at  that 
season  had  rebellious  resolutions  in  the  north. 
And  that  which  was  of  no  small  importance,  there 
was  at  this  veiy  time  an  opportunity  to  transport  all 
those  forces  (the  very  disbanding  whereof^would 
not  be  without  danger  for  the  reasons  aforesaid) 
to  Portugal,  in  compliance  with  die  king's  obli- 
gation upon  his  nuuriage. 

On  the  contrary,  it.  was  very  notoiions  that  the 
peoide  generally  throughout  England,  of  what 
quality  soever,  a  few  Condon  presbyterians  ex- 
cepted, were  marvellously  pleased  to  see  the  Scots 
BO  admirably  chastised  and  yoked ;  nor  had  Crom- 
well ever  done  an  act  that  more  reconciled  the 
affections  of  the  English  to  him,  tlian  his  most 
rigorous  treatinent  of  that  nation ;  and  they  never 
contributed  money  so  willingly  towards  any  of 
his  designs,  as  for  the  erecting  those  forts  in  the 
several  c^uarters  of  the  kingdom ;  which,  with  a 
little  addition  of  force,  they  had  good  experience 
would  suffice  to  keep  it  from  giving  any  disturb- 
ance to  their  neighbours.  And  the  demolishing 
all  those  structures  in  one  instant,  and  leaving  an 
unquiet  and  an  impoverished  people  to  their  own 
incunations,  could  not  be  gratefui. 

The  king  had,  during  the  time  that  he  reuded 
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in  Scotiand  before  his  mardi  to  Worcester,  con- 
tracted, and  had  brought  with  him  from  thence,  a 
perfect  dtfestation  of  thdr  kirk  uid  presbyterian 
government,  and  a  great  prejudice  against  the 
whole  family  of  Argyle  and  some  other  persona. 
But  he  was  exceedingly  reconciled  to  the  nation ; 
and  berides  the  esteem  he  had  of  the  persons  of 
very  many  noblemen,  he  did  really  believe  the 
burgesses  and  common  people  to  -be  as  heartily 
affected  to  him,  and  as  much  at  his  disposal, 
as  any  subjects  he  had.  And  the  lord  Lautherdale 
cultivated  this  gracious  credulity  with  so  much 
di^ence,  that  ne  assured  the  king,  "that  he 
"  might  depend  upon  the  whole  Scots  nation  as 
"  upon  one  man,  to  be  employed  as  one  man  in 
"  his  service  and  command  oi  what  kind  soever, 
"  and  againat  what  enenn-  soever."  His  nugeity 
upon  the  derate  of  this  bnriDess  dechued, "  diat 
"  he  did  not  only  think  it  eood  husbandly  in  re- 
"  spect  of  the  expense,  and  good  policy,  that  he 
"  might  keep  Scotiand  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
"  whilst  Ireland  remained  in  this  confusion,  and 
England  itself  was  threatened  by  such  factiona 
"  in  religion,  to  gratify  them  in  wnat  they  deur- 
"  ed;  but  that  he  held  himself  obliged  in  honour, 
"justice,  and  conscience,  to  send  all  the  forces 
"  out  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  defece  the  monu- 
"  ments  of  that  time :  and  that  there  would  be  no 
"  more  to  be  consulted,  but  what  to  do  with  those 
"  forces,"  (which  was  quickly  resolved,  that  they 
should  be  all  sent  for  Portugal ;  and  order  was 
presently  given  for  ships  upon  which  they  were 
to  be  emlurked,)  "  and  then  to  consider  in  what 
"  method  the  o^ber  should  be  done." 

The  Scots  were  very  well  [satisfied]  with  the 
king's  resolution  upon  the  main,  hut  troubled  at 
somewhat  that  die  Kng^i^'^*  lords  proposed  for  the 
way,  "  that  the  privy-council  first,  and  then  the 
parliament,  should  be  informed  of  his  majesty's 
intentions:  which,"  they  said,  "would  tw 
against  the  honour  and  the  interest  and  the 
right  of  Scctfland,  which  never  submitted  any 
of  their  concernments  to  be  debated  at  the 
council-board  of  England ;  and  the  innovation 
would  be  no  less  in  remitting  it  to  the  parlia- 
ment, wMch  had  no  pretence  of  jurisdiction 
over  them."    To  both  which  they  were  an- 
swered, "  that  the  withdrawing  the  English  forces, 
and  demolishing  the  English  fortifications,  con- 
cerned England'  no  less  than  the  other  king- 
dom ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  not  intend  it 
should  be  proposed  to  them,  as  a  thin^;  of  which 
be  made  any  doubt  or  required  their  advice, 
hot  only  as  a  matto*  of  feet,  iriiich  would  pre- 
vent all  murmuringa  or  censures,  which  other- 
wise might  arise."   The  EngUsh  lords  desired, 
tl^t  the  king's  orders  might  he  very  positive, 
and  that  ^e  comnussioner  might  see  them  exe- 
cuted, for  the  utter  demolishing  all  those  forti- 
fications which  the  English  were  to  abandon, 
that  they  might  not  be  continued  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  new  garrisons  of  the  natives,  which 
wonld  administer  matter  of  new  jealousies :" 
all  which  they  cheerfully  consented  to,  well  know- 
ing tiiat  they  might  afterwards  perform  what  they 
found  convenient;  and  many  did  since  bd&eve, 
that  there  remains  enough  in.  some  of  the  places 
to  be  shelter  to  a  rebellion  heretffter. 

The  king  appointed  the  chancellor  to  make  a 
relation,  at  a  conference  between  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  "  of  the  good  postu^  his  majesty*! 
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e&e  lAfe  ofEchoard  Earl  of  Clarendon, 


'*  afiain  of  Scotland  ttood  in ;  of  their  having 
**  repealed  all  those  ill  lawa  which  had  been  made 
"  hj  the  advantage  of  the  rebellion,  aod  all  that 
"  concerned  the  church ;  npon  which  that  his 
*'  majesty  forthmth  resolved  to  settle  bishops  in 
"  that  kingdom,  which  appeared  very  unani- 
*'  moosly  devoted  to  his  service :  and  that  the 
*'  king  coold  not  but  communicate  this  good  news 
"  to  uem,  which  he  knew  would  give  them  cauee 

of  nncndng."  And  then  he  told  them,  "  that 
"  the  Scots  parliament,  in  regard  of  the  peace 

and  quiet  that  they  enjoyed,  without  the  least 
**  ^)prenension  of  teouUe  from  abroad  or  at 
**  home,  had  de^ed  the  king,  tiiat  Hba  Ei^iah 
*'  forces  might  be  withdrawn  and  all  the  fi»wa- 
**  tions  rased ;  uid  that  those  fences  nught  be 
"  convenient,  if  hia  majesty  tbooght  fit,  to  be 
*'  transported  to  Portagal;'*  without  discovering 
what  his  majesty  had  resolved  to  do,  or  asking 
anj  opinion  from  them,  which  however  they 
nught  have  ffiren  if  they  pleased.  The  effect 
was,  that  both  houses  sent  their  humble  thanks 
to  the  king  "for  his  having  vouchsafed  to  let 
"  them  know  the  good  condition  of  Scotland,  of 
"  which  they  nished  his  majesty  much  joy;  and 
"  hoped  his  other  donunions  would  in  a  short 
"  time  be  in  the  same  tranquillity without 
taking  any  notice  of  withdrawmg  the  garriaoos. 
And  so  tliat  affair  ended. 

During  this  agitation  in  London,  it  was  dis- 
eernible  enoojgfa  that  there  were  great  jealotines 
between  the  Scots  lords.  Hie  commissioner  and 
the  other  had  cauK  to  believe,  thrt  the  king  gave 
much  more  credit  to  Lautberdale  than  to  them,  and 
looked  upon  him  asamanof  great  interest  in  ^t 
country,  when  they  knew  he  bad  non^  being  nd- 
ther  in  his  quality  or  fortime  amongst  those  who 
were  esteemed  men  of  power  and  dependance. 
And  he  thought  them  Enked  in  a  &ction  ^EuiBt 
him,  to  lessen  the  value  the  king  bad  of  him, 
which  indeed  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  credit 
and  interest.  What  countenance  soever  he  set 
upon  it,  he  was  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  downfidl 
«t  thepreabytety,  and  that  Middleton  had  brought 
that  to  pass  withont  any  difficulty,  (as  he  had  be- 
fore tcud  the  king  he  would,)  wuch  he  had  as- 
sured hie  majesty  was  impoanble  to  be  efibcted 
bnt  in  long  time  and  by  maw  stratagema. 

The  marquis  of  AjvylehadbeenamaBmuTer- 
Bally  odious  to  the  whole  nation,  some  ministers 
and  preachers  excepted :  and  .there  had  been  al- 
ways thoiwht  to  have  been  an  implacable  animo- 
sity from  uiutherdale  towards  lum ;  and  after  the 
king's  return  no  man  had  appeared  more  against 
him,  nor  more  inusted  upon  his  not  beinr  ad- 
mitted to  his  majesty's  presence,  or  for  his  being 
sent  into  Scotland  to  be  tried.  Yet  i^ter  all  this 
it  was  (^covered,  that  he  had  interposed  all  he 
conld  with  his  nuriesty  to  save  him,  and  employed 
all  his  interest  in  Srotland  to  the  same  purpwe. 
And  the  marquis  was  no  sooner  executed,  but  the 
earl  of  Lantherdale  had  prevaDed  with  the  king 
immediatdy  to  ^ve  hia  son,  the  lord  Lome,  (who 
had  remained  in  London  to  solidt  on  YAa  btW's 
bebdf.)  leave  to  kiss  hia  hand,  and  to  create  him 
earl  of  Aigyle,  and  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of 
general  justice  in  the  Highlands,  by  which  Ms 
father  had  been  qualified  to  do  most  of  the  wick- 
ednesses he  had  committed ;  all  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  should  [have  treated  as]  the  most 
sensible  affront  to  them  that  they  conld  onde^. 


Ills 

It  was  wen  known  that  this  young  man,  who 
was  captidn  of  the  kin^s  guard  iriien  he  wu  in 
Scotland,  had  treated  his  majesty  with  that  rude- 
ness and  barbarity,  that  he  was  much  more  odiooi 
to  bun  than  his  father;  and  in  all  the  letten 
which  Lautherdale  had  found  opportunity  to 
write,  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  in  ^uland,  to  the 
king  when  he  was  beyond  the  seas,  he  inveighed 
eqiully  against  the  son  as  the  fether,  and  never 
gave  turn  any  other  title  than,  "That  Toad's 
"  Bird :"  so  that  nobody  could  imagine  from 
whence  this  change  could  proceed,  but  from  a 
design  to  preserve  an  interest  in  the  presbyterian 
parly  agunet  the  time  he  shoiild  have  oecaaion  to 
nae  than. 

Then  there  were  Qrepm  stances  in  diia  nace  of 
the  king  to  the  lord  Lome,  that  exceeded  all 
men*s  amprehenuon:  for  his  majesty^  caused  all 
the  estate  of  the  marquu  of  Ar^l^  which  did  not 
appear  in  any  d^pree  so  considerable  as  it  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been,  to  be  seized  upon 
as  forfeited  to  him ;  and  then  would  grant  it  to 
the  son  so  absolutely,  that  ndther  the  owners 
should  recover  w^t  had  b^n  injuriously  and 
violently  taken  from  them  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
king,  nor  the  creditors  recdve  satis&ction  for  the 
just  debts  which  were  due  to  them,  and  which 
must  have  been  satisfied  if  the  king  had  retained 
the  forfeiture.  But  upon  the  appucation  of  the 
commissioner  and  the  other  lords,  that  the  king 
would  hear  all  persons  concerned,  there  was  some 
mitigatiffli  in  tnoae  narlaeularB,  notwithstanding 
all  »e  opposition  wmch  Lantiierdale  did  bare- 
faced nuke  on  the  bdialf  of  the  lord  Lome,  and 
which  the  other  bore  with  great  indignation: 
which  he  knew  very  well,  and  did  believe  that  the 
oath  and  snbscriptun^  which  he  well  knew  they 
had  contrived  for  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
was  levelled  at  him  ;  that  not  taking  it,  as  they 
£d  not  believe  he  would  do,  the  secretary  ot 
Scotland's  place  might  become  void,  which  they 
had  much  rather  slwuld  have  been  in  any  man's 
hand  than  in  his.  And  therefore  he  took  all  occa- 
uons  to  profess  and  declare,  beeddes  his  constant 
raillery  agunst  the  presbytery,  "  that  if  they 
"  should  require  him  to  subscribe  that  he  is  a 
"  Turk,  he  wonld  do  it  before  he  would  lose  his 
«  office." 

"Hie  matter  of  these  offences  being  most  in  nri- 
vate,  and  bo  not  publicly  taken  notice  of,  tney 
made  a  fur  show  and  kept  good  quarter  towards 
each  other.  And  the  king  consenting  to  all  that 
tiie  commissioner  proposM  with  reference  to  the 
public,  being  indeed  abundantly  satisfied  with  his 
comportment,  and  at  parting  promising  to  give 
him  the  office  of  treasurer,  when  by  Crawford's 
refufling  to  subscribe  it  should  become  void; 
they,  with  all  thdr  bishops,  returned  acpun  for 
Scotland  with  incurable  jealousy  of  Lautoerdale, 
who  remained  waiting  npon  the  king,  and  reserved 
to  cross  all  their  designs  he  could,  and  quietiy  to 
expect  a  btiter  (^portunity  to  imdo  what  he  could 
not  for  the  present  prevent. 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  pariiament  of 
England,  which,  acc(nrding  to  the  time  of  the  pro- 
rogation, met  again  in  March  towards  the  entrance 
into  the  year  1664 :  when  at  their  first  meeting  the 
king  informed  them  at  lai^  of  the  insurreraon 
that  had  been  endeavoured  m  the  summer  before 
in  Yorkshire,  which,  how  foolishly  soever  con- 
trived, was  a  ray  gre^  instance  d  the  distempo- 
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of  the  nation;  that  three  years  after  the  dieband- 
ing  of  the  army,  the  officers  thereof  shotdd  remain 
Btm  80  imquiet,  aa  to  hope  to  ^ve  any  signal  dis- 
turbance  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  such  a 
commotion  as  &.ey  could  upon  tndr  credit  raise. 

The  continual  discouree  of  plots  and  inaurrec- 
tions  had  so  weaned  the  king,  that  he  even  re- 
solved to  pn  no  nure  countenance  to  any  such 
mfbmndona,  nor  to  tronble  himsdf  with  inquiry 
into  them;  but  to  leave  the  peace  of  the  Idngdom 
against  any  aoch  attenmts  to  the  Tigilance  the 
civil  ma^ubrates,  and  the  care  of  me  officers  of 
the  militia,  whidi  he  presumed  would  be  sufficient 
to  quell  and  euppresa  any  ordinary  fenatic  design. 
And  upon  this  resolution,  and  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  the  late  times,  (rf  contriving  plots  only 
to  conmiit  men  to  prison  against  whom  there  was 
any  |n^jndice,  he  totally  neglected  the  first  in- 
formation he  received  of  this  seditions  purpose. 
But  when  the  intcdhgence  was  continaed  mnn 
several  parts,  and  bo  particidax  for  the  time  and 
place  of  the  lendezrons^  and  for  the  sdzing  npcm 
the  aty  of  York;  and  there  was  eridmce  that 
some  men  of  estate  and  fortune,  and  who  were 
held  wary  and  discreet  men,  were  encaged  in  it; 
his  majesty  thought  it  time  to  provi£  against  il^ 
and  not  only  commended  the  care  (rf  it  to  the 
lords  lieutNiants  and  deputy  lieutenants  <^  the 
eonnties  adjai»nt,  but  sent  likewise  several  troops 
of  his  own  horse  to  possess  the  dty  of  York  be- 
fore the  day  ^>pointed,  and  to  attend  some  of  the 
places  the  rendezvous.  And  they  came  very 
seasonablv,  and  surprised  many  upon  the  very 
place,  before  their  company  was  strong  enough 
to  make  resistance.  Ouiers  did  make  some  re- 
sistance, btit  quickly  fled  and  were  dispersed. 
Many  were  taken,  and  upon  their  ezammaticm 
behaved  themselves  as  if  they  were  sure  to  be 
quickly  reacoed;  for  it  appeued  that  thqr  did 
believe  that  the  insnrrectioa  would  have  been 
general  throagbout  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  the 
disbanded  army  wtnild  have  been  bnn^ht  tt^e- 
ther  at  several  rendezvouses. 

All  the  prisons  in  the  north  were  so  full,  that 
the  king  tnought  it  necessary  to  send  down  four 
or  five  of  &e  judges  of  the  several  benches  ci 
Westminster-hall  to  York,  with  a  ctnmnissi<xi  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  to  examine  the  whole  matter, 
lliere,  though  the  judges  did  not  bedieve  that 
they  had  discovered  the  bottom  of  the  whole  con- 
spu-acy,  they  found  cause  to  condemn  very  many ; 
whereof  seventeen  or  eighteen  were  executed, 
some  reprieved,  and  vevy  many  left  in  prison  to 
be  tried  at  the  next  assizes.  Amongst  tuose  who 
were  executed,  the  man  who  was  most  looked 
upon  was  one  Rymer,  of  the  quality  d  the  better 
sort  of Krand-jn^nnen,  and  held  a  wise  man,  and 
ms  known  to  be  trusted  by  the  greatest  men  who 
had  been  in  rebellicHi :  and  he  was  discovered  by 
a  person  of  intimate  trust  with  him,  who  had 
h^tofore  the  same  aflfections  with  him,  but  would 
venture  no  more.  He  was  a  sullen  man,  and  used 
few  words  to  excuse  himself,  and  none  to  hurt 
aoy  body  else;  though  he  was  thought  to  know 
much,  and  that  having  a  good  estate  he  would 
never  have  embarked  in  a  design  that  had  no 
probability  of  success.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
dedared,  "  that  they  were  assured  by  those  who 
"  engaged  them,  that  such  and  such  great  men 
*'  would  appear  at  the  rendezvous  or  soon  after." 
But  that  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  ground  to 
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trouble  any  man,  thoagh  sdme  of  them  were  very 
liable  to  suspicion ;  since  in  all  combinatiooa  of 
that  kind,  it  is  a  most  usual  artifi<»  towork  upon 
weak  men,  by  persuading  them  that  other  men, 
of  whom  they  nave  great  esteem,  are  engaged  in 
it,  who  in  truth  know  nothiiu  of  it. 

The  jut^B  were  returned  from  York  little  time 
before  the  parliament- met;  and  therefore  the  king 
thought  it  fit  to  Bwaken  them  to  much  rigilaiux^ 
by  informing  them  with  what  aeerecy  tmt  cm- 
ainracy  had  been  carried.  And  lis  majesty  as- 
sured them,  "  that  he  was  not  yet  at  the  bottom 
"  of  that  business ;  and  that  appeared  mani- 
"  Cestly,  that  this  conspiracy  was  but  a  branch  of 
"  that  which  he  bad  discovered  as  well  as  he  could 
"  to  them  about  two  years  since,  and  had  been 
'*  then  executed  nearer  hand,  if  he  had  not  by 
"  Grod's  goodness  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
"  of  the  principal  contrivers,  and  so  secured  them 
"  from  dmng  tne  imschief  they  intended." 

His  nuyesty  told  them,  "  tliat  they  would  won- 
"  der  (yet  he  sud  what  was  true)  that  they  were 
**  now  vwm  in  those  parts*  vdien  thev  see  their 
"  Mends  tmdv  trial  and  ezeeotkm,  stiU  pursinng 
"  the  same  consultations:  and  it  was  evident  that 
"  they  had  ccHrespondencewitih  deQ>erat*pawina 

in  most  eonnties,  and  a  standing  comidlmLon- 
"  don  itself,  from  which  they  recetved  their  di- 
"  rections,  and  by  whmn  wiej  were  advised  to 
"  defer  their  last  intraded  insurrection.  But 
"  those  orders  served  only  to  distract  them,  and 
*'  came  too  late  to  prevent  thdr  destruction. " 
He  said,  "  he  knew  more  of  their  intr^ues,  than 
"  they  thought  he  did ;  and  hoped  he  should 
"  shortly  di«;over  the  bottom :  in  the  mean  time 
"  he  desired  the  parliament,  that  they  might  all 
"  be  as  watchful  to  prevent,  aa  they  w^  to  con- 

trive  thdr  mischioT."  He  said,  "he  coidd  not 
"  upon  this  occasion  omit  to  tell  than,  that  these 
"  desperate  men  in  thmrconnsels  (as  aitpeared  by 
**  seraral  exwnhution^  had  not  been  all  of  oaa 
*'  mind  in  the  wsft  of  earning  on  their  mcked 
'*  lesoli^ns.  Some  would  swl  indst  upon  ii» 
"  authority  of  the  long  parliament,  of  which  they 
"  sav  they  have  memlKrs  enough  willing  to  meet: 
"  otfms  have  fancied  to  themselves,  by  some 
*'  computation  of  their  own,  upon  some  clause  in 
"  the  triennisd  bill,  that  this  present  parliament 
"  was  at  an  end  some  months  since ;  and  that  for 
"  want  of  new  writs  they  may  assemble  them- 
"  sdves,  and  choose  members  for  parliament; 
"  and  that  this  is  the  best  expedient  to-  bring 
**  themselves  together  for  their  other  purposes. 
"  For  the  long  parliament,"  his  majesty  said, 
**  that  he  and  twy  together  coidd  do  no  more 
"  than  he  had  done  to  infiMin  and  compose  the 
"  minds  ot  men :  let  them  proceed  upon  that  at 
"  ibdr  perU.  But  he  thought  there  had  been 
"  nothing  done  to  disabuse  men  in  respect  of  the 
"  triennial  bill.  He  confessed  that  he  had  often 
"  himself  read  over  that  bill;  and  though  there 
"  is  no  colour  for  the  fancy  of  the  determination 
"  of  this  parliament ;  yet  be  woidd  not  deny  to 
"  them,  that  he  had  ^ways  expected  that  they 
"  would,  and  even  wondered  that  they  had  not 
"  considered  the  wonderful  dauses  in  that  bill, 
"  which  had  passed  in  a  time  very  uncareful  for 
"  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  or  the  security  of  the 
"  people."  His  majesty  desired  the  speaker  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  "  that 
"  tluy  would  once  give  that  triennial  bill  a  read- 
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"lag  in  thear  house;  and  then  in'^Sod'a  name 
"  they  might  do  what  thev  thought  fit  for  iiim, 
"  tbeinielres,  and  the  whole  Icingdom."  His  ma- 
jMfy  Raid,  **tliat  he  needed  not  tell  them  how 
**  naeh  he  lored  pariiamentB :  aerer  king  was  bo 
**  laadi  bdiolfiBg  to  partiamentB  as  he  mul  been; 
"  nor  did  he  thiu  diat  dw  crown  oeold  efer  be 
**  happy  inthont  frequent  parliaments.  But  he 
"  wished  them  to  aesure  themselves,  that  if  he 
"  sbonld  think  otberwiae,  be  would  never  anfier 
**  a  parliament  to  e<nae  togechw  by  the  means 
"  wescTibed  by  that  bill." 

He  renewed  his  thanks  to  them  "  for  the  free 
"  aopply  they  gave  him  the  last  seasion  of  four 
**  suDsidiea ;  yet  he  could  not  bat  tell  them,  tluU 
**  that  supply  was  fallen  much  short  of  what  he 
*'  expected  and  thev  intended.    That  it  would 

hardly  be  believea,  yet  they  knew  it  to  be  true, 
"  that  very  many  persons,  who  have  estates  of 
^  Ham  tx  fonr  thousand  ponnds  by  the  year,  do 
**  not  w  for  these  Ibnr  swmdka  nxtaen  poonds : 
*'  so  that  whereas  they  intended  and  oeclared, 
"th^  they  shonld  be  eolleeted  according  to 
"  former  precedents,  they  do  not  now  arise  to 
**  half  the  {Mpcqtortion  they  did  in  the  time  of 
"  queen  Blisabeth  ;  and  yet  sue  the  crown  wants 
**  more  now  than  it  did  then,  and  the  sutgect  is 
"  at  least  as  well  able  to  give."  His  m^esty  said, 

the  troth  is,  by  the  license  a£  the  late  ill  time, 
"  and  ill  humour  of  this,  too  many  <mF  the  people, 
'*  and  even  of  those  whio  make  &ir  professions, 
"  believe  it  to  be  no  sin  to  defraad  the  crown  of 
"  any  thing  that  is  due  to  it  That  they  no  sooner 
"  gave  him  tonnage  and  poundage,  than  men 
'*  were  devising  all  the  means  they  could  to  steal 
"  custom;  nor  could  the  farm  en  be  so  vigilant 
**  for  the  collection,  as  others  were  to  steal  the 

dntifls.  Ibgir  me  him  Aw  enrase^  which  all 
"  people  abroad  bdieTed  to  be  the  moatinsene- 
*'  lUe  impoeidon  that  can  be  laid  upon  a  people : 
"  what  conspiracies  and  combinatwns  were  en- 
"  tered  into  against  it  by  the  brewers,  who  be 
**  was  sure  did  not  bear  the  burden  themselvBa, 
**  even  to  brin^  that  revenue  to  nothhig,  they 
"  would  hear  in  Westminster^hall.  They  had 
^'  given  him  the  chimney-money,  which  they  had 

reason  to  believe  was  a  growing  revenue,  for 
"  men  build  at  least  fostcnoiigh;  and  they  would 

therefore  wonder,  that  it  was  already  declined, 
**  and  that  this  haUF  year  brings  in  less  than  the 
"  fcwmer  He  desved  them  therefore,  "  that 
**  th(|y  vonld  review  that  bill ;  and  nnce  he  was 
"  son  that  they  would  have  him  lecdn  whatso* 
"  ever  th^  gave,  that  he  might  We  the  collect- 
**  mg  and  Irasbanding  of  itl^  lus  own  officers, 
«  aim  then  he  doid)ted  not  but  to  improve  thtf 

recupt,  and  lie  would  be  cozened  as  little  as  he 
"eoold.'* 

His  majes^  'eonchuled  with  "desuing  and 
"  conjuring  tnem  to  keep  a  very  good  corre- 
"  spondence  together,  that  it  might  not  be  in  tlie 
"  power  of  anj  seditiona  or  factious  spirits  to 
"  make  them  jealous  of  each  other,  or  cii^er  of 
'*  them  jealous  of  him,  till  they  see  him  pretend 
"  ode  thing  and  do  another,  which  be  was  sure 
"  tho^  had  never  yet  done."  He  assured  them, 
*'  it  shonhi  be  in  nobody's  power  to  make  him 
"jeakrasoftham.**  And  so  desired  tiiem, that 
*'  they  would  despatch  what  they  found  neoes- 
"  suT,  that  th^  im^  be  ready  for  a  sesrion 
"  wma  two  months  or  thereabout  because  the 


"  season  of  the  year  would  invite  them  all  to  take 
"  the  country  air." 

It  was  very  happy  for  his  majesty,  thitt  he  did 
cot  out  their  work  to  thar  hand,  and  asked  no 
money  of  them,  and  limited  them  a  short  time  to 
omtinne  togethw.  It  made  th^  Gouasela  very 
unanimoae;  uid  though  they  raised  no  new  taxes 
and  impositions  upon  the  people,  thev  made  what 
they  had  before  raised  much  more  valuable  to  the 
kiiuf  than  it  was  before,  b^  passing  other  acts  and 
dedbrations  for  the  explaining  many  things,  and 
the  better  collecting  the  mopey  they  had  formeri^ 
given ;  which  mntm  added  to  his  majesty's  profit 
without  grieving  the  peo^,  who  were  ralher  gra- 
tified in  ttie  remedies  which  were  prorided  against 
frauds  and  cozenage. 

The  parliament  had  sat  but  very  Mttle  more 
than  ten  days,  when  they  presoited  a  bill  to  his 
miriestv  for  the  repeal  of  the  triennial  bUl,  which 
he  had  reconunended  tothem;  and  which  was  so 
grateful  to  him,  that  he  came  in  person  to  the 
house  to  pass  it  and  to  thank  Aem :  ud  he  told 
them,  "that  every  good  En^iduBan  would  tiiank 

theiB  for  it;  for  it  could  oidy  have  served  to 
"  i^scredit  parliaments,  to  make  the  crown  jealous 
"  paiiiaments  and  parliaments  of  the  crown, 
"  ana  persuaded  neighbour  princes  drat  England 
"  was  not  ffovemea  under  a  monarch."  The 
truth  is :  It  nad  passed  in  averyjealous  and  sedi- 
tious time,  when  the  wickedness  was  first  in  hatch- 
ing, that  ripened  afterwards  to  a  dismal  perfec- 
tion; and  when  all,  who  were  sworn  never  to 
consent  to  the  disherison  of  the  crown,  thought 
only  of  preserving  their  own  inheritance  which 
they  had  gotten,  or  improving  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown;  and  mads  It  manifiBat  enou|^  that 
it  should  wither,  at  least  while  it  stood  uptm  the 
head  <rf  that  long;  for  at  that  time  the  conspraCT 
went  no  further,  that  is  amongst  those  who  had 
then  credit  to  promote  its  passsge^  thon|^  tb^ 
were  weak  men  who  thoo^  it  could  rat  dure. 

As  they  made  this  entrance,  so  they  were  Ti^ioUy 
intent  upon  matters  of  moment,  ami  despatched 
an  they  mtended  to  do  within  the  two  months,  in 
which  the  king  desbed  they  would  be  ready  for  a 
prorogation.  And  as  there  was  greater  order  and 
UDaniinity  in  their  debates,  so  they  despatched 
more  business  of  paUic  importance  and  conse- 
quence, than  any  other  parliament  had  done  in 
twice  the  time:  for,  besides  the  repeal  of  the 
odious  Inll  before  mentioned,  they  made  a  verr 
good  addkional  bill  fw  the  chijaney-mmey,  whicn 
made  that  revenue  much  more  coneideralne ;  and 
they  pused  fikewise  aooAer  bill  against  the  fi«- 
qtmnting  of  oonventidBB>  "wiadh  was  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  discountcmanee  the  parliament  had 
vet  given  to  all  the  foctions  in  religion,  and  if  it 
had  been  vigorously  executed  would  no  doubt 
have  prodtKed  a  thoraagh  reformation.  They 
made  likewise  a  very  good  act,  and  very  necessary 
for  a  lame  of  such  corruption,  that  had  contracted 
new  ways  of  dishonesty  and  villany  that  former 
times  had  not  thought  of,  when  many  unworthy 
and  cowardly  masters  of  ships  and  seamen  had 
been  contented  to  robbed,  and  to  {sufierl  all 
their  ownos*  goods  to  be  taken,  upon  on  allow- 
ance made  to  them  by  the  pirates ;  for  the  dis- 
covery and  pumshment  wbenot  the  law  had  not 
enough  provided.  Tbef  therefore  presented  a 
biD  to  the  king,  "  for  the  ^scovery  and  punish- 
"  ment  of  all  such  treacheraw  aad  inBuoows 
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*'  actions ;  and  tar  the  reward  of  such  honest  and 
"  stout  seamen,  as  should  manfully  and  courage- 
**  ously  defend  their  owners'  goods,  and  therein 
*'  T<^«iin*f>fai  the  honour  of  the  nation." 

All  this  dwr  presented  to  )ua  roueaty,  and  was 
confirmed  by  nia  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth 
of  May;  when  his  majesty,  after  givinr  such 
thanks  to  them  as  the^  deserved,  tola  them, 
"  he  did  not  intend  to  bung  them  together  again 

till  the  month  of  November,  that  they  might 

enjoy  the  summer  in  the  transaction  of  their 
"  own  afiairs :  yet  because  there  might  some 

emergent  occasion  fall  out,  that  might  malce 
"  him  wish  to  find  them  together  sooner,  he 
"  would  pron^e  them  only  to  August ;  and  be- 
"  fore  the  day  they  should  have  seasonable  notice, 
"  by  prodamation,  not  to  give  their  attendance, 
**  except  such  occanon  should  fallout."  And  so 
th^  were  prorogned  to  a  day  in  Angiu^bnt  met 
sot  till  Novonber  fidlowing. 

During  this  Aort  aesnon  of  pailiament,  they, 
who  were  very  soUdtoos  to  promote  a  war  irith 
Holland  forgat  not  what  they  had  to  do ;  but  they 
quickly  diacoued  that  it  was  not  a  good  season 
to  mention  the  ^ving  of  moiwy,  (which  the  king 
himself  had  forborne  to  mention,  that  the  people 
nught  see  one  session  oi  parlimunt  pass  without 
granting  new  impositioiis,  which  they  had  not  yet 
seen,)  and  therefore  it  would  be  as  unseasonable 
to  speak  of  a  war.  However,  thqr  made  such  an 
q^noach  towards  it,  as  might  mue  a  further  ad- 
vance much  more  easr. 

Hm  merchants  in  the  committee  of  trade  much 
famentad  the  dbetructums  and  disconngementa, 
which  they  had  long  found  in  thdr  commerce  by 
flea,  and  wiUi  oUnr  natioiu,  and  wludi  were  not 
ranorederenby  the  Uesaed  return  of  the  king ; 
aU  irtiich  they  imputed  to  pride  and  insolence 
«f  the  HoHanders,  **  who,'*  they  said,  "  observed 
"  no  laws  of  commerce,  or  any  conditions  which 
"  themselre*  consented  to.  lliat  by  their  &Bud 
**  and  practice  the  Eurlish  were  almost  driven  out 
"  <^  Uie  East  and  West  Indies,  and  bad  thdr 
**  trade  in  Turkey  and  in  Africa  mudi  diminished. 
"  In  sum,  that  besides  many  insufierable  indig- 
*'  nities  offered  by  them  to  his  majestjr  and  to  the 

crown  of  England,  his  subjects  had  in  few  years 
*<  snstaineil  the  damage  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
"  thousand  pounds  steriing." 

All  which  with  scnne  particnlar  kxstances  being 
retorted  from  the  CMmndtee  of  trade  to  the  house, 
thev  had  derired  an  audience  from  his  m^esty, 
and  thai  preeoited  this  giuvance  to  him,  ami 
deared  hie  nuyesty,  "th£  he  would  give  such 
"  order  in  it,  as  to  his  wisdom  should  seem  fit, 

that  might  produce  just  and  honourable  satis- 
"  faction."  The  king,  who  continued  firm  to  his 
former  resolution,  answered  them,  "  that  he  would 
"  transmit  the  address  they  had  presented  to  him 

to  his  reddent«t  the  Hague,  with  order  that  he 
"  should  inform  the  States  of  it,  and  require  satis- 
"faetioB,  which  he  hoped  tbe  States  General 
"  WMild  yield  unto,  rather  than  th^  compel  Um 
'*  to  deiund  justice  in  another  way.  Hie  answer 
jdeaaed  ttiem  weH,  nor  could  they  wish  that  the 
woeecution  ehouMbe  pmtmto  a  better  hand  than 
the  rendent'g,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house, 
and  a  man  who  had  mfluned  them  more  than  the 
merehants  themidvea  against  the  Dutch. 

That  resident  was  BUT  Oeocge  Downing,  a  man 
«f  an  obaciue  l^rth*  and  mne  obsfmre  education. 


which  he  bad  received  in  part  in  New  Ei^land : 
he  had  passed  through  many  offices  in  Cromwell's 
army,  of  cha[daiii,  scoutmaster,  and  otlur  employ- 
ments, and  at  last  got  a  very  narticalar  credit  and 
confidence  with  him,  and  under  that  countenance 
maxried  a  beautiful  lady  of  a  very  noble  extrac- 
tion, which  was  the  faie  of  many  bcdd  men  in 
that  presumptuous  time.  And  when  Cranwdl 
bad  subdued  the  Dntdi  to  that  teuqier  he  wished, 
and  had  thereiqxni  made  a  ^eaoe  with  them,  he 
sent  this  man  to  redde  as  his  agent  with  them, 

'  a  man  of  a  proud  and  insolent  spirit,  and 
would  add  to  any  imperious  command  of 
mewhat  ik  the  bitterness  of  his  own  spirit. 

And  he  did  so  fully  execute  his  charge  in  all 
things,  especially  when  he  might  manifest  his  ani- 
mosity agunst  the  royEtl  part^,  that  when  the  king 
himsdf  had  once,  during  his  residence  at  Bros- 
eels,  for  his  ^vertisement  made  a  joumqr  inoog- 
nito,  1^  not  above  liMU-  persons,  to  see  AmsCeP' 
dam,  and  frmn  thmce  the  towns  of  Nnth  H(d- 
land ;  Dowidug  eonung  to  have  notice  <tf  it  de- 
Uvered  a  memorial  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
wherein  he  enclosed  the  third  article  of  thdr 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  obliged  "not  to  suffer 
"  any  traitor,  rebel,  or  any  other  person,  who  was 

declared  an  enemy  to  the  conunonwealth  of 
"  England,  to  reside  or  stay  in  their  dominions 
and  told  them,  "  tiiat  Qianes  Stuart  and  the  mar- 
"  quia  of  Oimond  had  been  lately  in  Amsterdam, 
"  and  were  still  in  some  places  adjacent ;"  and 
required  "that  they  might  not  be  permitted  to 
"  remain  in  any  part  of  ttor  dominions."  Where- 
upon the  States  Of  Holland  sent  pRaBnd.y  to  the 
princess  .royal,  iHm  was  then  at  her  country  house 
at  Hounslerdiiu^  "diat  if  her  brotlw  were  then 
**  with  her  or  slwuld  come  to  faer,  he  should  fitftii- 
'*  irith  depart  out  of  thdr  jprovinee  i**  and  not 
satisfied  herariA,  they  published  an  order  in  the 
Hague  to  the  same  purpoae,  which  waa  sent  to 
Amsterdam  md  odier  towns  acoonUi^  to  their 
custom. 

With  &is  rude  punctually  he  behaved  himself 
during  the  life  of  Cromwdl,  and  whilst  his  son 
retained  the  usuipation ;  but  when  he  saw  him 
thrown  out  with  that  contempt,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment was  not  like  to  be  settled  wain  till  there 
was  a  resort  to  tiie  old  foundation,  he  brought 
himself  bow  he  might  have  a  reserve  of  the  king's 
favour.  And  the  marquis  of  Oimond  makmg 
about  that  time  a  journey  inc^;iuto  to  the  Hippie, 
[to  treat  of]  amarriaf^  ibr  his  eldest  son^i^a 
luMe  Utdy  whose  fnends  lived  there,  Downing 
found  opportunity  to  have  a  private  conference 
irith  him,  and  made  offer  of  his  service  to  the 
king,  if  his  devotion  might  be  concealed,  without 
whidi  it  would  be  usdess  to  his  majesty.  And 
for  an  earnest  of  his  fidelity,  he  informed  him  of 
some  particulars  which  were  of  moment  for  the 
king  to  know:  amongst  which  one  was,  "thata 
"  person,  who  in  respect  of  his  very  honourable 
"  extraction,  and  the  present  oblig^ons  himself 
"  had  to  tiie  royal  familv,  was  not  suspected,  gave 
"  him,  as  he  had  long  done,  constant  intelli^ice 
"  of  what  the  king  aid,  and  of  many  paitiralais 
**  whicb  in  thdr  nature  deserved  to  be  more  aan^ 
"  which  he  had  always  sent  to  Oronwdl  wUbt 
**  he  waa  Ir^v;  but  aince  his  death,  faaring  a 
"  rMolntion  to  serve  the  king,  he  had  never  £s- 

served  Idm,  and  would  faCTcafter  give  him  notice 
"  tk  any  tUng  that  it  would  be  neceaauy  [for 
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**  him]  to  be  iufonned  of  vith  reference  to  Eng- 
"  land  or  to  Holland." 

The  marquis  thought  it  very  fit  to  accept  of 
sneh  aa  iDstrament>  and  pronused  him  "  to  ac- 
"  quaint  his  m^eat^  mth  ma  good  affection,  who 
**  he  preanmed  would  lecmTe  it  gradoualy ,  ai^ 
**  ^ve  him  as  rnnch  encojnagenMnttocontmue  it 
"  aa  Ida  present  con^um  would  pomit."  To 
which  the  other  replied,  "that  be  knew  the  king's 
"  preaent  condition  too  well  to  expect  any  reward 
"  from  him :  but  if  hia  majesty  would  vouchsafe, 
'*  when  he  should  be  restored,  to  confirm  to  him 
"  the  office  he  then  hdd  of  a  teller  in  the  excfae* 

quer,  and  continue  him  in  this  employment  he 
"  tnen  had  in  Holland,  where  he  preaiuned  he 
"  should  be  able  to  do  him  more  service  Uian  a 
"  stranger  could  do,  he  would  think  himself 
**  abundantly  rewarded."  Of  all  which  when  the 
marquis  advertised  the  king  at  his  return  toBrua- 
•els,  he  had  authority  to  assure  him  "of  the 
"  khig'a  accQttiMion,  and  that  all  that  he  eapected 
'*  should  be  made  good." 

This  was  the  nound  and  reason,  that  when  the 
king  came  to  Uie  Hague  the  year  following  to 
ero^urk  for  Engknd,  he  received  Downing  so 
gracioudy,  and  knighted  him,  and  left  him  there 
as  hU  resident ;  woich  they  who  were  near  the 
king,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed, 
wondered  at  as  much  aa  strangers  who  had  ob- 
served his  former  behaviour.  And  the  States 
themselves,  who  would  not  at  such  a  time  of  pub- 
lic joy  do  any  thing  that  might  be  ingratenil  to 
his  majesty,  could  not  forbear  to  lament  in  pri- 
vate, "  that  his  majesty  would  depute  a  person  to 
"  have  lua  authority,  who  had  never  used  any 

«ther  dialect  to  pmoade  them  to  do  any  thing 
"  he  proposed,  but  tbreata  if  they  should  not  do 
**  it,  Koa.  who-  at  several  times  nad  disobliged 
"  most  of  thdr  persona  by  his  insolence."  And 
from  the  time  of  his  majesty's  departure  from 
thmce,  he  never  made  those  representations  which 
men  in  those  ministeries  used  to  do,  but  put  the 
worst  commentaiies  upon  all  their  actirais.  And 
when  he  sat  afterwards  as  a  member  of  tiie  house, 
returning  still  in  the  interval  of  parliament  to  his 
employment  at  the  Hague,  he  took  all  opportuni- 
ties to  inveigh  against  thebr  usurpatioDS  in  trade; 
and  either  did  or  pretended  to  know  many  of 
their  mysteries  of  miquity,  in  opening  of  which 
he  rendered  himself  acct^itable  to  the  hous^ 
dumgh  he  waa  a  vohiminons  apeaker,  iriiich 
nstenlfy  they  do  not  like. 

When  tlua  province  was  committed  to  him  ci 
eapoattdatiiHi  tat  the  iniuries  anatiuned  in  several 
plaeea  from  the  Dutch,  he  had  his  wish,  and  used 
uttle  modesty  in  the  racing  (A  it.  They  answered, 
**  that  most  cS.  tiie  particulars  k£  which  he  com- 
"plained  were  put  under  oblivitm  by  the  late 
"  treaty,  and  that  in  consideration  tl^reof  they 
"  had  y^ded  to  many  particulars  for  tiie  benefit 

of  ttw  English ;  and  that  for  the  other  particu- 
"  lata,  they  were  likewise  the  same  treaty  re- 
"  ferred  to  a  process  in  justice,  of  which  they  had 
"  yet  no  cause  to  complaia :  nor  had  there  been 
"  any  action  pretended  to  be  committed  since  the 
"  tr^ty  was  concluded,"  wluch  was  not  many 
months  beCsre, "  thatmigbt«ccasion  a  miaunder- 
'*  atanding."  And  sorely^  at  this  time  when  these 
things  were  all  this  was  true :  but  he,  ac- 
cortuog  to  the  method  he  had  been  acraatomed 
(,to],  insisted  upon  hia  own  demands  j  and  fi» 
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quently  reproached  them  with  their  former  sub- 
missions to  Cromwell,  and  thdr  present  presump- 
tions upon  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  the 
king. 

It  is  without  onestion,  that  the  States  General 
did,  by  the  standard  thdr  own  wariness  and 
drenmapectiim,  not  suspect  that  the  king  did  in- 
tend to  make  a  war  upon  them.  They  well  knew 
the  straite  and  necessities  in  which  his  affairs 
stood,  with  reference  to  money,  and  to  the  several 
distempers  of  the  nation  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  might  probably  grow  more  dangerous  if 
there  were  a  fordgn  war;  and  concluded,  that 
Downing's  importunities  and  menaces  were  but 
the  resmte  of  his  own  impetuosity,  and  that  the 
king  would  not  be  solicitous  to  interrupt  and  part 
wim  his  own  peace.  And  therefore  their  own 
ships  they  sent  out  as  they  used  to  do,  and  those 
for  the  coast  ofGrnneabetto*  prepared  and  strongo- 
than  of  course.  Nor  waa  the  royal  company  kas 
ngiUnt  to  carry  on  that  trade,  but  about  the  same 
time  sent  a  strrauw  fleet  of  merchants^  ships  than 
they  had  ever  bemn  dona;  and  for  their  b^ter  en- 
couragement the  ki^g  lent  them  two  of  his  own 
ahuw  tor  a  convoy. 

And  at  this  time  they  gave  the  king  an  advan- 
tage in  point  of  justice,  and  which  concerned  all 
otON  nations  in  point  of  traffick  and  commerce. 
It  had  bc«n  b^|^  by  them  in  the  East  Indies ; 
where  after  they  had  planted  themselves  in  great 
and  strong  towns,  and  had  many  harbours  well 
fortified,  in  which  they  constantly  maintained  a 
great  number  of  good  and  strong  ships ;  by  which 
they  were  absowte  masters  of  those  seas,  and 
forced  the  neighbour  kin^  and  princea  to  enter 
into  such  terms  of  amity  with  them  as  t3iey  thought 
fit  to  require.  And  if  they  found  that  any  ad- 
vantageons  trade  was  driven  in  any  port  by  any 
other  nation,  they  presently  sent  thor  ahi^  to  lie 
before  that  port,  and  denounced  war  against  the 
prince  to  whom  that  port  belonged ;  which  bang 
done,  they  published  a  declaration,  "  that  it  should 
"  not  be  uwful  for  any  nation  whatsoever  to  trade 
"  in  the  territories  of  that  prince  with  whom  they 
"  then  were  in  war."  And  upon  this  pretence 
they  would  not  suffer  an  En^ish  ship,  belonging 
to  the  East  India  company,  to  enter  into  a  port  to 
lade  and  take  in  a  caj^on  of  goods,  that  had 
been  provided  by  their  factors  there  before  there 
was  any  mention  or  imagination  of  such  a  war, 
and  of  which  there  waa  no  other  instance  of  hoa< 
tility  than  the  very  declaration.  And  atthistime 
duv  transplanted  tins  newpreiogatiTe  to  Gmnea : 
ana  hiding,  as  they  said,  n>r  there  was  no  other 
evidence  of  it,  a  war  witii  one  of  those  princes, 
they  would  not  suffer  the  English  ships  to  enter 
into  those  harbours  where  they  nad  always  traded. 
The  king  retxived  animadversion  of  this  unheard 
of  insolence  and  usurpation,  and  added  this  more 
just  complaint  to  the  former,  and  reqmred  his 
reudent  "to  demand  a  positive  renundation  of 
"  all  pretence  to  such  an  odious  usurpation,  and 
"  a  revocation  of  those  orders  which  their  officers 
"  had  published."  To  this  complaint  and  de- 
mand tney  deferred  to  make,  answer,  till  their  am- 
bassador had  presented  a  grievance  to  the  king. 

One  of  those  ships  of  war,  which  the  king  had 
lent  to  the  royal  company  for  the  convoy  of  thor 
fleet  to  Guinea,  had  in  the  voyage  th^ier  assanlu 
ed  and  taken  a  Ibrt  belonging  to  the  Dntch  near 
Cape  Verde;  whidi  waa  nmore  incommodi^  to 
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them  than  of  benefit  to  the  Engluli.  Of  this  in- 
Tasion  their  ambaasador  made  a  loud  complaint, 
anddemanded,  "thatthe  captain  might  be  puniah- 
**  ed  severely;  and  in  the  mem  time  that  uielEii^f 
"  would  give  a  present  ordv  to  him,  the  imbas- 
"  ndor,  &r  the  Teddhrenr  of  the  place  and  all  that 
'*  was  in  itt  and  be  wonra  send  it  to  Ida  maatns, 
**  who  would  fortlnrith  aend  a  ebip  to  demand 
**  it."  The  king  bad  in  troth  heard  nothing  of  it; 
and  asanred  tlw  ambassador,  "  that  the  captain, 

if  he  had  done  any  anch  thing,  had  not  the  least 
*'  commiasion  or  authority  for  the  doing  it;  and 
"  that  he  was  sure  he  was  upon  his  way  home- 
"  ward,  so  that  he  might  be  expected  speedily; 
"  and  ^en  he  should  oe  sure  to  undergo  such 
**  punishment  as  the  nature  of  his  offence  re- 
**  quired,  when  the  matter  should  be  examined, 
"  and  they  should  then  receive  full  reparation." 
This  answer,  how  reasonable  soever,  satisfied 
them  not :  not^iing  would  serve  [thdr]  turn  but 
a  present  raatitntion,  befim  hia  mi^estr  could  be 
ii^mned  of  the  provocation  or  ground  that  had 
produced  bo  unwarrantable  an  action.  They  gave 
present  orders  for  the  eqnipinng  a  verv  great  fleet, 
and  the  raising  many  land  soldiers,  making  greater 
preparations  for  war  than  they  had  made  m  many 
years  before.  They  likewise  prepared  a  strong 
fleet  for  Guinea,  and  granted  a  commission  (which 
was  pnbtished  in  print)  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
'« to  make  war  upon  the  ^iglish  in  those  parts, 
"  and  to  do  them  all  the  mischief  they  could." 

I^ince  Rupert,  who  had  been  heretofore  with 
the  fleet  then  under  his  command,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  king's  rugn,  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
(and  by  the  report  and  testimony  he  gave  of  that 
coast  the  royal  company  had  leceivra  gnat  ei^ 
conragement,)  and  now  upon  this  insuent  de- 
meanour of  the  Dutch,  and  pnUiahing  Hat  cnn- 
BusnonthevhadsenttotiMirconimancler  in  chief, 
lie  offered  nts  service  to  the  king,  "  to  sul  into 
**thiOBB  parts  with  such  a  fleet  as  his  majesty 
•*  thought  fit  to  send,  inth  which  he  made  little 
**  douM  to  secure  trade,  and  abate  the  presump- 
"  tion  (tf  the  Dutch."  And  hereiqion  a  fleet  was 
fikemse  preparing  for  that  pnipose,  to  be  com- 
manded by  prince  Rupert. 

The  parliament  had  before  declared,  when  thev 
made  their  address  to  the  long  agunat  the  Dutch 
for  obstructing  the  trade,  that  they  would  with 
"  thor  hves  and  fortones  assist  his  majesty  against 
"  all  oi^osMons  whatsoever,  which  he  would 
**  meet  with  in  the  removal  <rf  those  obsbnctions;" 
wfakh  they  hdeved  wotdd  terrify,  hat  jp  truth 
made  iht  Dutch  merry :  and  in  some  oS  thor 
declarations  or  answers  to  Downing's  memorials, 
they  mentioned  it  with  too  much  pride  and  con- 
tempt. And  in  this  posture  the  diaputea  were 
when  the  pariiament  met  agtun  in  November, 
which  came  together  for  the  most  part  without  a 
derire  either  to  give  money  or  make  war.  And 
Downing,  who  uiboured  heartily  to  incense  us 
and  to  provoke  them,  in  all  his  despatches  de- 
clared, "that  all  those  insolences  proceeded  only 

from  the  malignityof  the  States  of  Holland,  which 

could  vent  itself  no  further  than  in  words ;  but 
"  that  the  States  General,  without  whoae  concur- 
*'  rence  no  war  could  be  made,  abhorred  the 
« thought  of  it :"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  was 
true.  And  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who  remained 
«t  London,  and  was  a  very  honest  weak  man,  and 
did  an  the  oflkes  he  could  to  prevent  it,  did  not 
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think  it  possible  it  could  oome  to  pass;  "and 
"  that  there  might  be  some  acuiflea  upon  the  coast 
"  of  Guinea,  by  the  directicm  of  the  West  India 
"  company,  of  whoae  actions  0w  States  Gowral 
"took  ome^  bat  would  cause  Ijutios  to  be 
"  done  upon  complaint,  and  not  sufler  the  public 
"  peace  to  be  ^atnrbed  iqHm  thcsr  tvetmoee.*' 
And  so  the  king  forbore  to  demand  any  supply 
from  the  parliament,  because  an  ordinary  si^jidjr 
would  rather  discre^  hia  demauda  than  advance 
them,  and  he  could  not  e^wct  an  eztraor^naiy  sim- 
ply but  when  the  war  was  unquestionable.  And  the 
states  General  at  this  time  were  made  a  property 
by  the  States  of  Holland,  (who  had  ^ven  private 
orders  for  thar  own  concernments,)  and  presented 
an  humble  desire  to  the  kbig  by  thdr  amrassador, 
"  that  prince  Rupert's  fleet  might  atay  in  harbour, 
'*  as  theira  likewise  that  was  pn^wred  for  Guinea 
"  should  do,  till  some  means  nn^  be  found  Sat 
''theaccominodatimofandid&f^ces."  Wheieaa 
before  they  pretended,  that  they  woukl  send  their 
Guinea  fleet  thxongfa  the  CWmel,  ctMivoyBd  by 
their  admiral  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  siul;  wtuch  re- 
port had  before  stopfved  prince  Rupert,  when  he 
was  under  sail  for  Guinea,  to  wait  and  expect  that 
piece  of  bravery.  But  thu  address  Dom  the 
States  General  made  all  men  betieve  there  would 
be  an  accommodatam,  without  so  wueh  as  any 
hostility  in  Guinea. 

But  it  was  qtuckly  discovered,  that  they  were 
the  honester  men  when  they  gave  tiie  worst  words. 
For  before  the  States  General  sent  to  the  king  to 
stop  prince  Rupert  in  harbour,  "  and  that  uen* 
"  fleets  should  likewise  remain  in  their  harbours," 
the  States  of  Holland,  or  that  committee  that  was 
qnalified  by  them,  had  irith  great  privacy  aent 
orden  to  De  Rnyter,  who  was  in  the  Merateira- 
nean,  **to  mala  Ml  possible  haste  with  his  fleet  to 
"  go  to  coast  of  Gmnea,  and  not  only  to  re- 
"  take  the  fort  near  Cape  Verde  that  the  English 
"  had  taken  from  them,  but  likewise  to  take  what 
"  ^aces  he  could  which  were  in  possesoon  of  the 
*'  English,  and  to  do  them  what  damage  he  could 
"  in  woee  parts  :"  so  that  they  nu^ht  wdl  tiSet 
that  their  fleet  should  now  remui  m  d«r  har- 
bours in  Holland. 

When  De  Ruyter  had  been  sent  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  pretence  was,  that  it  was  agunst 
the  pirates  of  .Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  had  in  truth 
preyed  voy  much  upon  the  Dutch,  taken  vay 
many  of  twar  sl^ps,  and  had  abundance  of  thev 
subjects  in  ehuns.  And  ^en  diat  fleet  was  seat 
into  the  Mediterranean,  their  ambassador  had  de- 
sired the  kin(^  "  that  his  m^esty's  fleet  that  was 
"  tiien  in  those  parts  miffht  upon  all  occasions 
"  Join  with  De  Ruyter,  when  opportunity  sbould 
"  oe  offered  therel»^  to  infest  the  Turks  whidi 
the  king  consented  to,  and  sent  orders  accord- 
ingly. Sut  the  Dutch  had  no  such  purpose :  his 
buamesB  was  to  ransom  their  captives  with  money, 
and  not  to  eract  the  delivery  of  tiiem  by  force ; 
and  to  make  an  accommodation  for  the  time  to 
come  as  well  as  he  could.  And  when  the  Engliah 
fleet  was  at  any  time  in  pursuit  <rf  any  of  the 
Turks'  vessels,  and  expected  that  the  Dutch,  by 
whom  they  must  pass,  would  have  given  a  httle 
stop  to  thdr  flwht,  whteh  they  nugfat  easily  have 
done;  tlm  ra£er  assisted  than  obstraeted  tiior 
escape.  And  having  made  a  very  dSahononiable 
peace  irith  the  uratn,  he  made  haste  to  proseoite 
ma  orders  for  the  coast  of  GviBsa. 
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Ai  soon  as  the  king  knew  of  this  impudent  af- 
front, and  that  De  Rurter  was  in  truth  gone  oot 
of  the  Me^terranean,  he  thought  he  might  justly 
seize  upon  any  ships  of  thdrs,  to  satis^  the 
damage  that  he  coiud  not  but  sustain  by  De 
Rnyter  in  Guinea :  and  so,  it  being  the  season  of 
the  year  that  the  Dutch  fleet  returned  with  thar 
wines  from  Bourdeaux>  Rochelle,  and  other  parts 
of  lYanoe,  such  of  them  as  were  forced  by  the 
weather  to  put  into  the  English  harbours  were 
■eiied  iqK».  And  the  duke  oC  York,  having  put 
himsdf  on  board  wUh  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  nil, 
jsgaa  the  report  of  the  Dutch  being  come  oat  to 
defend  their  ships^  took  many  others,  even  upon 
thdr  own  coasts;  i^iich  they  chose  rather  to 
■uflfer,than  to  venture  out  of  their  ports  to  relieve 
them.  However,  there  was  not  any  one  of  all 
those  ships  suffered  to  be  unladen,  or  any  prg'n- 
dice  done  to  them;  but  they  were  all  preserved 
unhurt,  till  notice  might  arrive  from  Gmneawhat 
De  Ruyter  had  done  there.  But  undoubted  in- 
telligence arrived  in  a  very  short  time  after,  that 
De  Rnyter  had  declared  and  begun  the  war  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  not  only  by  a  forcible  retaking 
the  fort  which  haid  been  taken  from  them,  and 
which  his  majesty  had  offered  to  deliver,  but  by 
■eimng  upon  several  English  ships  in  ttiose  parts, 
and  by  assaulting  and  taking  otner  bis  majesty's 
fiorts  and  jdaeesi  and  ezerasing  all  like  acts  of 
hostility  mieh  \oa  comnusdon  authmxed  [him] 
to  do. 

And  m  a  very  short  time  after,  the  East  India 
company  rompluned  and  informed  the  king,  "that 
**  whm  their  officer  had  demanded  the  redelivery 
"  of  the  isle  of  Poleroone  according  to  the  artide 
"  of  the  late  treaty,  and  delivered  the  letters  and 
"  orders  from  the  States  General  and  States  of 

Holland,  which  their  ambassadors  had  given  at 
**  London,  to  the  governor  and  captain  of  that 
"  island ;  who,  after  making  him  stay  two  or 
"  three  days  there  with  his  wip  and  the  men  he 
"  had  bnnight  with  him,  tnld  mm,  that  upon  a 
"  betterperuBal(rftheardenwhichhehadbrou(^t» 
"  he  found  that  they  were  not  sufficient;  and 
*'  therefore  till  he  ahonld  recdve  fidler  foien,  he 
"could  not  give  up  the  pteee."  Andsotheofficer 
and  lAa^t  wtuch  had  hera  sent  at  a  great  charge, 
were  necessitated  to  return  without  any  [other] 
effect  than  the  afiront  and  indignitv  to  his  majesty. 

When  there  was  now  no  r^neay,  and  the  war 
was  actoally  made  upon  the  king  upon  what  pro- 
vooUion  soevo',  there  was  nothi^  to  be  done  but 
to  resort  to  the  parliament,  which  had  been  so 
earnest  to  enter  into  it.  A  fleet  must  be  prepared 
equal  to  what  the  Dutch  would  in&llibiy  make 
r^y  arainst  the  spriiw,  and  worthy  of  the  pre- 
sence «  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  impabent 
to  engage  his  own  person  in  the  coiuhict  of  it; 
and  the  king  had  given  his  pnHiuse  to  him  that 
he  should,  wiken  he  had,  God  knows,  no  purpose 
that  thwe  should  be  a  war.  It  was  now  quickly 
discovered,  that  there  was  not  the  same  alacrity 
towards  a  war  now,  after  it  was  b^fun,  in  the 
parliament,  as  there  had  been  when  they  made 
their  vote :  and  they  would  have  been  gtad  that 
any  expedient  might  have  been  found  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  that  the  captain  might  have  been 
called  in  question,  who  fint  gave  offence  bv  tak- 
ing the  fort  from  the  Dutch  near  Cape  Verde, 
wmch  some  had  pressed  for  when  he  came  home,  I 
before  any  more  mischief  [was]  done ;  and  the  I 


not  calling  him  in  question  made  many  beUeTe^ 
that  he  had  done  nouung  without  warrant  or  pn^ 
mise  of  protection. 

The  Dutch  still  disclaimed  all  tho^ht  or  pur- 
pose of  war,  and  seemed  highly  o^uded  with 
their  governor  of  Poleroone,  and  protested) "  that 
"  the  not-delivery  of  the  place  proceeded  only  from 
"  want  of  an  order  from  the  governor  of  Batavia, 
"  which  order  came  the  next  day  after  the  English 
"  sh^iwas  dqnrted:  hut  that  th^  had  given  no- 
"  tice  of  it  to  tiie  Engliirii  factory  at  Bantam,  that 
**  the  same  or  another  TtngiiA  uiip  night  retain 
**  and  reodve  it ;  and  thw  were  craUSdent  that  it 
"  was  then  in  the  hand  of  the  English.'*  Bat  it 
was  now  too  late  to  expect  any  honourable  peaces 
at  least  without  making  very  notable  preparations 
for  a  war,  which  [could]  not  be  done  without 
ready  money.  And  whiter  orders  had  been 
given  for  the  preservation  of  the  Dutch  ships,  it 
quickly  appewed  that  much  of  them  had  oeen 
embezslea  or  disposed  of,  before  they  were  brought 
to  any  judicatory,  or  adjudged  to  oe  prize;  and 
there  was  too  much  cause  to  fear,  that  the  rest 
would  be  disposed  of  to  other  purposes  than  the 
support  of  the  war ;  though  notmng  was  more 
positively  spoken,  than  that  the  war  would  main- 
tain itseu. 

The  parliament  still  promised  fitirly,  and  entered 
upon  consultation  how  and  what  money  to  raise. 
Ajid  now  dw  king  commanded  the  chanicelkH'  and 
the  treasurer  to  meet  with  those  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  with  whom  they  had  used  to 
consult,  and  to  whom  the  king  had  jtnned  othera 
upon  wlumi  he  was  told  he  might  more  depend, 
and  to  adjust  together  what  sum  should  be  pro- 
posed, and  how  and  in  what  manner  to  propose 
and  conduct  it.  It  was  about  the  month  of 
January.  And  though  the  duke  took  indefittigii- 
ble  pains,  by  goin^  himself  sometimes  to  Ports- 
mouth and  sometimes  to  Chatham,  to  cause  the 
ships  and  all  provisions  to  be  ready,  that  he  might 
be  at  sea  befine  the  Dutch ;  yet  let  what  advuce 
could  be  made^  as  indeed  there  was  great,  nothing 
could  be  said  to  be  don^  till  a  great  stock  <tf  ready 
money  could  be  provided ;  and  it  would  be  long 
after  the  parBanient  had  done  thor  part,  before 
ready  money  would  he  got;  and  theretimi  no 
more  time  must  be  lost,  without  taking  a  parti- 
cular resolution. 

The  meeting  of  those  persons  the  king  ap- 
pointed was  at  Worcester-house,  where  the  chau- 
cellor  and  treasurer  (who  were  known  to  be  averse' 
from  the  war)  told  the  rest,  "  that  there  was  no 
"  more  debate  now  to  be,  war  or  no  war :  it  was 
"  come  upon  us,  and  we  were  now  only  to  con- 
"  trive  tiie  best  way  of  carrying  it  on  with  suc- 
"  cess ;  which  could  only  he  done  by  raiaug  a 

great  present  sum  ctf  mtmey,  1^  the  enern^ 
'*  might  see  that  we  weremeiMred  to  omtiniiB  it 
'*  as  well  as  to  begin."  lliey  who  were  most  de- 
siions  of  the  war,  as  sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr. 
Coventry,  (who  were  in  truth  the  men  who  brought 
it  upon  the  nation,)  with  their  friends,  were  of  the 
(^nnion,  "  that  th«e  should  not  be  a  great  sum 
*'  demanded  at  present,  but  only  so  much  as 
"  inijBht  cany  out  the  fleet  in  the  spring,  and 
"  suffident  provisions  might  be  made  for  the 
"  summer  service :  and  then,  when  the  war  was 
"  once  thoroughly  entered  into,  another  and  a 
"  better  supply  might  be  gotten  about  Michael- 
"  mas.  when  there  was  reascm  to  hope,  that 
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"  some  good  success  would  dispose  all  men  to  a 
"  firank  pioBecution  of  the  war."  Whereas  these 
gentlemen  had  hitherto  inflamed  the  king  with  an 
assurance,  "  that  he  could  not  ask  more  money 
"  of  the  parliament  than  they  would  readily  give 
*'  him,  it  he  would  be  engaged  in  this  war  wi  lich 
"  the  whole  kingdom  so  much  desired/' 

The  chancellor  and  the  treasurer  were  of  opin- 
ion,  "that  the  house  of  commons  could  never 
**  be  in  a  better  diapoution  to  give,  than  tb^  were 

at  present;  that  hereafter  they  might  grow 

weary,  and  apt  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct, 
*'  espeoally  when  they  fonnd  the  country  not  so 
**  w«l  pl^ed  with  the  war  as  they  were  now 
"  conceived  to  be :  whereas,  now  the  war  was 
"  b^un,  and  the  king  engaged  in  it  as  much  as 
"  he  could  be  after  ten  battles,  and  all  upon  their 
"  desire  and  their  promise;  the^  could  not  refuse 
**  to  ^ve  any  thing  proposed  within  the  compass 
"  of  that  reason,  which  all  understanding  men 

might  examine  and  judge  of.  That  it  was  evi- 
"  dent  enough,  that  the  true  ground  of  all  the 
*'  confidence  the  Dutch  had  was  from  thor  opin- 

ion  of  the  king's  necessities  and  want  of  money, 
**  and  their  belief  that  the  parliament  would  8up> 
"  ply  him  very  sparingly,  and  not  long  to  con- 
**  tinne  such  an  expense,  ai  they  veiy  well  knew 
^  that  a  war  at  eea  would  requite :  and  they 
**  would  be  much  confirmed  in  tma  thrir  hn^mu 

tion«  if  at  tbe  b^;inning  Uiey  should  see  tile 
*'  parliament  give  him  such  a  sum  of  money,  as 
**  seemed  to  be  implied  by  whiU  had  been  stud. 

That  th^  therefore  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary,  that  the  king  should  propose  as  much, 
"  that  is,  that  his  friends  should  move  for  such  a 
"  sum,  as  might  upon  a  reasonable  computation, 
"  which  every  man  would  be  ready  to  make,  and 
*'  of  which  wise  men  upon  experience  would  easily 
**  make  an  estimate,  carry  on  the  war  for  a  full 
"  year ;  that  is,  for  the  setting  out  the  present 
**  fleet  and  paying  it  off  upon  its  return,  and  for 
**  the  Betting  out  another  fleet  the  next  spring. 
*'  If  this  were  now  done,  his  majesty  would  not 

be  involved  in  imiwrtunate  necessitiee  the  next 
"  irinter;  but  he  might  cabnly  and  deliberately 
"  consult  upon  such  njuiher  supplies,  as  the  ex- 
"  pmence  of  what  would  be  then  past  should 

suggest  to  be  necessary :  and  that  this  would 
**  give  his  majesty  such  a  reputation  with  all  hie 

neighbours,  and  such  terror  to  his  enemies, 
"  that  it  would  probably  dispose  them  to  peace." 

They  told  them,  "  the  best  method  to  compute 
*'  what  the  expense  might  amount  to  in  a  year, 
"  would  be  by  reflecting  upon  the  vast  diepropor- 
"  tion  of  the  charge  we  were  now  already  engaged 
"  in,  and  what  had  been  estimated  four  months 
"  since,  when  the  war  was  designed.  That  it  was 
"  well  known  to  Mr.  Coventry,  who  had  been 
**  always  present  at  those  conferences,  that  it  had 
"  been  said  by  the  most  experienced  sea-oflBcers, 
**  and  those  who  had  fbnght  all  the  late  battles 
"  against  the  Dutch,  that  a  fleet  of  forty  or  fifiv 
"  such  ships,  as  the  king's  were,  would  be  strengtn 

sufficient  to  beat  all  the  ships  the  Dutch  bad 
"  out  of  the  narrow  seas  j  and  one  very  eminent 
"  man  amongst  them  said,  he  would  not  desire 
"  above  fifty  ships  to  flght  with  all  they  had,  and 
"  that  he  was  confldent  that  a  greater  number 
"  than  fifty  could  never  be  brought  to  fight  or- 
"  derly  or  usefiiUy :  and  yet  that  there  were  at 
**  pitesent  no  fewer  than  foorscore  good  ships 
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"  preparing  for  the  duke.  And  the  charge  in 
"  many  ouier  particulars  appeared  alreafy  to 
"  amount  to  double  the  sum  that  was  first  com- 
"  puted." 

They  concluded,  "that  a  less  sum  than  two 
"  millions  and  a  half"  (which  is  five  and  twenty 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling)  ought  not 
"  to  be  proposed,  and  bdng  once  proposed  ought 
"  to  be  insisted  on  and  pursued  without  consent- 
"  ing  to  any  diminution;  for  nobody  conld  con- 

ceive  that  it  would  do  more  than  muntnn  the 
"  war  one  year,  which  the  parliament  conld  not 
"  refuse  to  [mnide  for  in  the  Dinning,  and  thers 
"  being  already  so  much  in  truth  of  it  already 
"  expended  in  the  preparadons  and  ezpedition 
"  the  duke  had  made  in  November,  when  he  went 
"  to  sea  upon  the  fame  of  the  Dutch  fleet's  inten- 
"  tion  to  convoy  their  Guinea  ships  through  the 
"  channel." 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  company,  wha  did 
not  heartily  wish  that  that  sum  or  a  greater  might 
be  proposed  and  granted :  but  they  all,  though 
they  agreed  in  few  other  thii^,  protested,  "  that 
"  tney  could  not  advise  that  so  prodi^ous  a  sum 
"  should  be  as  much  as  named ;  and  that  they 
"  did  not  know  any  one  man,  since  it  could  not 
"  be  thonght  fit  tbnt  any  man  who  had  cekiimi 
"  to  the  long's  service  shoidd  move  it,  wha  had 
» the  courage  to  attempt  it,  or  would  be  per- 
"  snaded  to  it." 

The  two  lords  continued  very  obstinate,  **th«t 
"  a  less  sum  should  not  be  nanud  for  the  reasons 
"  they  had  given,"  which  the  oti^er  confessed  to 
be  just;  and  they  acknowledged  too,  "that  the 
'*  pn^sition  ought  not  to  be  made  by  any  man 
"  who  [was]  related  to  the  court,  or  was  thought 
"  to  be  in  any  grace  there  that  might  dispose 
"  him,  nor  yet  by  any  gentieman,  how  well  soever 
"  thought  of,  who  was  of  a  small  estate,  and  so  to 
"  pay  httie  of  so  great  a  sum  he  was  so  hberul  Uv 
"  give."  They  therefore  desired  them  "  X»  name 
"  some  of  those  members,  who  were  honest 
"  worthy  men,  and  looked  upon  as  kjvers  ftf  thdr 

country,  and  of  great  fortunes,  unsoepected  to 
"have  any  designs  at  court;  and  if  they  were  not 
"  enough  acquamted  with  them,  the  lends  would 
"  find  some  way  by  themselves  or  others  to  move 
"  them  to  it."  Whereupon  they  named  fiw  or 
six  persons  very  well  known,  of  whom  the  house 
had  a  very  good  esteem,  but  without  any  hope 
that  either  of  them  would  be  prevailed  with  to 
undertake  it.  The  lords  said,  "  they  would  try 
"  what  might  be  done,  and  give  them  notice  the 
"  next  day,  that  if  it  were  possible  it  might  be  the 
"  business  of  the  follo^ng  day." 

The  chancellor  and  Uie  treasincr  chose  three 
Norfolk  gentiemen  of  those  who  had  been  namedi 
because  they  were  good  friends  and  grateful  to 
each  other,  and  desired  them  the  next  day  "tiiat 
"  th^  might  confer  togetho-."  Hiey  tarfd  tbenh 
'*  they  knew  well  the  state  (tf  affion;  theparlia- 

ment  had  engaged  the  king  in  a  war,  that  could 
"  not  be  earned  on  without  a  vast  en>ense :  and 
"  therefore  if  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  should 
"  be  a  small  or  an  ordinaiy  supply  given,  it  would 
"  blast  all  their  hopes,  ana  startle  aU  other  princes 
"  from  joining,  wiui  whom  the  Dutch  were  not  in 
"  favour,  and  who  would  be  inclined  to  the  king, 
"  if  they  saw  such  a  provision  for  the  war  as  would 
"  be  sufficient  to  continue  it  for  some  time.  And 
"  therefore  they  desired  to  confer  with  them. 
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"  who  upon  all  occasions  manifested  jj^ood  affec- 
**  tiona  to  the  king,  and  whose  advice  had  a  great 
"  influents  upon  va  house,  upon  the  whole  raat- 
«  ter  how  it  misht  be  conducted."  They  all  con- 
eented  to  what  bad  been  said,  and  promised  their 
own  concurrence  and  utmost  endeavoun  to  com" 
pass  what  the  king  should  deure.  The  lords  said. 
"  they  promised  themselves  more  from  them,  and 
"  that  they  would  not  only  concur,  but  pro* 
"  pose  what  should  be  necessary  to  be  granted." 
And  thereupon  thejr  enlarged  upon  the  charge 
which  was  already  m  view,  and  upon  what  was 
to  be  expected,  and  concluded  "  that  two  millions 
"  and  a  half  were  necessary  to  be  insisted  ooi" 
and  desired,  "  that  when  the  debate  should  be 
**  entered  upon,  which  they  hoped  might  be  the 
"  next  day,  one  of  them  would  prqKM  this  sum 
'*  and  the  other  would  second  it." 

They  looked  long  one  upon  another,  as  if  they 
were  surprised  with  the  mm.  At  last  one  of  them 
said,  "  that  the  reasons  were  unaniweiable  for  a 
"  liberal  supply  J  yet  he  did  not  expect  that  bo 
"  prodigious  a  sum,  which  he  believed  had  never 
•*  yet  been  mentioned  in  parliament  to  be  granted 
"  at  one  time,  would  be  proposed  :  however,  he 
"  did  not  think  it  too  much,  and  that  he  would 
"  do  the  best  he  could  to  answer  any  objections 

which  should  be  made  against  it,  as  he  doubted 
"  many  would;  but  he  confessed  he  durst  not 
"  propose  it.*'  Another  was  of  the  same  mind, 
aiulwith  many  good  professions  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused as  to  the  first  proposing  it.  The  third,  who 
was  sir  Robert  Paston,  a  person  of  a  much  greater 
^^te  than  both  the  other,  who  had  yet  very  good 
ibrtunea,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  ex- 
traction by  his  iiriher,  (and  hie  mother  was 
dauffhter  to  the  eail  ofikdsev,)  decbred  very 
frankly,  "  that  he  was  satisfied  in  his  conscience, 
"  that  it  would  be  very  good  fw  tiie  kiiwdom  as 
"  well  as  for  the  king  that  such  a  sum  should  be 
"  granted:  and  therefore  if  they  thought  him  fit 
"  to  do  it,  he  would  propose  it  the  next  mtmiing, 

let  other  men  think  what  they  would  of  hun 
"  for  it." 

The  lords  gave  him  the  thanks  they  ought  to 
do,  and  said  what  was  necessary  to  confirm  him, 
and  to  thank  the  other  gentlemen  for  their  pro- 
mise to  second  him,  and  gave  notice  to  the  rest 
of  the  reuihltion,  that  they  might  call  for  the  de- 
bate the  next  day;  which  was  entered  into  with  a 
ffeneral  dieerfufness,  every  man  acknowled^ng 
toe  necesuty  and  the  engt^ement  of  the  house, 
bnt  no  man  adreittuiing  to  name  the  proportion 
that  should  be  ^ven.  When  the  house  was  in  a 
d»p  silence  expecting  that  motion,  su:  Robert 
P&eton,  who  was  no  frequent  speaker,  but  de- 
livered what  he  bad  a  mind  to  say  very  clearly, 
■tood  up,  mentioned  shortly  the  obligation,  the 
charge  of  the  war,  and  "  that  the  present  supply 
"  ought  to  be  such  as  might  as  well  terrify  the 
"  enemv  as  assist  the  king ;  and  therefore  he  pro- 
"  P??™  °^g*»t  gi™  his  majesty  two 

"  milhons  and  a  half,  which  would  amount  to  five 
**  and  twenty  hundred  thousand  pounds.'*  The 
nlence  of  the  bouse  was  not  broken  j  they  sat  as 
m  amaiementf  until  a  gentleman,  who  was  be- 
lierod  to  wish  well  to  the  king,  without  taking 
nobce  (tf  what  had  been  prop<M»d,  stood  up,  and 
moved  that  they  might  give  the  king  a  much  less 
progortim.  But  tnen  the  two  othora,  wlio  M 
promiied  to  seccmd,  renewed  tbc  motion  one  after 
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the  other ;  which  seemed  to  be  entertained  with  a 
consent  of  many,  and  was  contii^cted  by  none : 
BO  that,  ^ter  a  short  pause,  no  man  who  had  rela- 
tion to  the  court  spefUdng  a  word,  the  speaker  put 
it  to  the  question,  "  wheuer  they  would  give  the 
"  king  fin  and  twenty  bundr^  thousand  pounds 
'*  for  the  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Dutdi  ;** 
and  the  affirmative  made  a  good  soond,  and  very 
few  gave  thdr  negative  aloud,  and  it  was  notori- 
ous very  many  eat  silent.  So  the  vote  was  pre* 
sently  drawn  up  into  an  order ;  and  the  house 
resolved  the  next  day  to  be  in  a  committee,  to 
a^ee  upon  the  way  that  should  be  taken  for  the 
raising  this  vast  sum,  the  proportion  whereof 
could  no  more  be  brought  into  debate. 

This  brave  vote  gave  the  king  the  first  liking  of 
the  war  :  it  was  above  what  he  had  expected  or 
indeed  wished  to  be  proposed.  And  they,  who 
had  been  at  the  first  conference,  and  delivered  the 
resolution  of  the  two  lords  as  impossible  to  be 
ccHnpassed,  not  without  insinuation  as  if  it  were 
affected  only  to  indispose  the  house  to  the  war, 
(yet  they  did  not  thinV  fit  to  vary  from  the  pro- 
portion, till  thev  saw  the  Buceess  of  the  propo- 
sition, which  tne  lords  were  engaged  to  pro- 
cure a  fit  person  to  make,)  wheu  th^  found 
the  conclusion  to  be  such  aa  could  be  wiahedf 
they  commended  the  counsel,  and  fell  into  an- 
other extreme,  that  in  the  thing  itself  and  in  the 
consequence  did  very  much  harm;  wiaeh  shall 
be  next  mentioned,  after  I  have  said  that  there 
appeared  great  joy  and  exaltation  of  spirit  upon 
this  vote,  and  not  more  in  the  court  than  upon 
the  exchange,  the  merchants  generally  being  un- 
skilfully incUned  to  that  war,  above  what  tbdr 
true  interest  could  invite  them  to,  as  in  a  shtnt 
time  afterwardB  they  had  cause  to  confess. 

The  lung  aent  to  the  lord  mavor  to  call  a  com- 
mon eouiuaU  and  commuidea  the  cbaneeUor, 
treaBurer,  end  other  lords  of  his  eoonei^  to  go 
thhber;  who,  upon  the  credit  ot  this  vote  of  Oe 
house  of  commons  (or  this  noble  supply,  prevailed 
with  the  city  presentiy  to  Aimish  ue  king  with 
the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  which 
being  vithm  few  days  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
tireasurer  of  ^e  navy,  all  preparations  Sar  the 
fleet,  and  of  whatew  else  was  necessarv  for  the 
expedition,  were  provided  with  marvellous  ala- 
crity :  and  the  parliament  made  what  haste  was 
possible  to  despatch  the  bill,  by  which  their  great 
present  might  be  collected  from  the  people. 

It  hath  been  said  before,  that  in  most  vacant 
places,  upon  the  death  of  any  members,  ways 
weie  found  out  to  procure  some  of  the  king's  do- 
mestic servants  elected  in  their  places;  souiathis 
majesty  had  many  vmces  there  »i  his  devotion ; 
which  did  not  advanoe  his  service.  These  men 
confidently  ran  out  of  the  house  still  to  inform 
the  king  of  what  was  doing,  commended  this  man, 
and  discommended  another  who  deserved  better; 
and  would  many  times,  when  his  majesty  spak» 
well  of  any  man,  ask  his  majesty  "if  he  would ^ve 
"  them  leave  to  let  that  person  know  how  gracious 
"  his  majesty  was  to  bim,  or  to  bring  him  to  kisa 
'*  his  hand.*  To  which  he  commonly  consenting, 
every  one  of  his  servants  delivered  some  message 
from  him  to  a  parliament-man,  and  invited  him 
to  court  as  if  the  king  would  be  willing  to  tee 
him.  And  by  this  means  the  n^oms  at  court, 
where  the  king  was,  were  always  full  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  conuuwis ;  this  man  brought 
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to  ItiBB  hifl  hand,  and  the  king  indneed  to  con- 
fer mtb  that  niao,  and  to  t^nk  him  for  his 
aflfection,  nUeh  never  could  conclude  without 
•ome  general  expraanon  of  grace  or  promiee, 
which  the  poor  genUenun  alwm  intMrnted  to 
hie  own  advanta^  and  expected  some  niut  from 
it  that  it  could  never  yield :  all  which,  being  con- 
trary to  all  former  tnoer,  ^  the  lung  no  good, 
and  rendered  those  unable  to  do  him  aerrice  who 
were  inclined  to  it. 

The  new  secretary,  and  sir  Charles  Berkley, 
who  by  this  time  was  entered  rery  hr  into  the 
king's  favour  and  his  confidence,  were  the  chief, 
and  by  their  places  had  access  to  him  in  all  places 
and  hours:  uid  they  much  dialUud  the  oiEdons- 
neas  of  die  others,  aa  if  they  imaumed  to  invade 
thdr  province.  Hier  tiioaffnt  it  bnt  thdr  due^ 
that  toe  king  abonlit  take  nis  meaamea  of  die 
bouse  of  commons  by  no  other  report  but  thdra, 
nor  dispense  his  graces  there  through  any  other 
conduit.  They  took  this  occasion  to  caress  sir 
Robert  Paaton,  who  waa  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
to  magmfy  the  service  he  had  done  the  king,  and 
the  great  sense  the  king  had  of  it,  and  [that  he]  did 
long  to  give  him  his  own  thanks :  they  invited 
him  to  come  to  the  court,  and  sir  Charles  Berkley 
told  him  as  from  the  king,  "  that  his  maias^  re- 
"  solved  to  make  liim  a  baron."  And  oy  these 
daily  courtships  and  importnnitiea  thegenueman, 
who  was  well  satiefied  with  what  he  bad  done, 
and  never  proposed  any  advantage  to  himself 
from  it,  wo  anmsed,  and  thought  ne  waa  not  to 
rafiiae  any  honour  the  king  thtmght  him  wnrthy 
oSt  nor  to  neglect  those  graces  which  were  offered 
to  him  by  powma  at  Uior  interest  Yet  he  made 
not  haste  to  go  to  the  court,  believing  that  it 
might  make  hmi  less  capable  of  serving  the  king, 
and  that  any  favour  hia  majesty  shomd  do  him 
would  be  more  seasonable  hereafter  than  at  pr^ 
sent,  leet  he  might  be  thought  to  have  made  that 
motion  in  the  bouse  upon  promise  of  the  other 
reward.  Yet  after  continued  invitations  he  went 
thither,  and  those  gentlemen  presented  Urn  to 
the  king,  who  spake  very  graciouBljr  to  him,  told 
him,  **  be  bad  done  him  great  service,  which  he 
"  would  never  forget,"  and  many  other  princely 
expreseiona,  and  "  that  he  should  be  glad  to  aee 
"  him  often,"  but  no  particular  to  that  porpoae 
wUch  had  been  mentioned  to  lum. 

When  he  went  next,  be  firand  his  miyea^s 
countmance  dw  same :  but  they,  who  had  courted 
and  amused  Um  so  much,  grew  every  day  more 
dry  and  reserved  towards  him ;  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  a  friend  of  his  who  he  knew  bad  inter- 
est in  the  chancellor,  and  desired  him  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  that  had  passed,  who  had  not  till 
then  heard  that  he  bad  been  at  court,  and  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  whole  relation  was  very 
much  troubled,  wdl  knomng,  that  how  acceptabw 
aoever  those  Idiids  of  courtships  were  tm  few  days, 
they  were  attended  with  many  iaconvraieocaa 
when  the  end  was  not  correspondent  with  the 
bwinning.  He  knew  well  the  resolution  the  king 
had  taken  to  create  no  more  noblemen,  the  num- 
ber whereof  already  too  much  exceeded :  however, 
he  was  very  aorry,  that  a  peraon  of  that  quality 
■ad  merit  abonld  be  exposed  to  any  mdignity,  for 
having  endeavoured  in  such  a  conjuncture  to  do 
Ins  majesty  a  ugnal  service,  and  auoceeded  so 
well;  and  qiake  with  Ihe  king  at  large  of  it,  and 
gave  Ua  ma^sity  ■  fiiU  Moount  of  uie  modesty 


and  tonper  of  the  gentleman,  ol  his  quality  and 
interest,  and  what  luid  been  s^  and  promised  to 
him.  The  kiw  was  troubled,  owned  all  that  he 
had  said  bimseuto  him,  as  b^iag  very  hearty,  and 
"  that  he  would  never  forget  m  tenice  he  had 
"  done,  but  requite  it  upon  any  opportomty;" 
bnt  protested,  "that  he  had  never  made  any  such 
"  promise,  nor  given  ur  Charles  Berkley  any 
"  antboiity  to  mentbn  any  such  tlmig  to  him. 
"  which  would  prove  very  inconvenient and 
therefore  wished,  "that  hia  friend  would  divert 
"  him  from  prosecuting  such  a  pretence,  ^lich 
'*  he  knew  to  he  contrary  to  his  resolution." 

The  chancellor  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  truly 
advertised  lua  Mend  of  all  the  king  had  and,  wbo 
again  informed  air  Robert  Aaton,  wbo  dwoght 
himself  very  hardly  treated,  and  went  to  nrChailes 
Berklev,  who  had  not  the  auu  open  anus,  ^ 
assured  him,  "that  he  had  and  notlung  to  luna 
"  but  by  the  king's  direction,  which  he  must  aver. 
*'  That  ne  did  not  use  to  interpose  m  move  th« 
"  Iting  in  any  of  his  aSura :  bat  if  be  would  de- 
^  sire  the  ehanceUor  to  take  notice  of  it,  who  h« 
"  knew  had  a  great  affection  for  lum,  and  upon 
"  whose  desire  he  had  p^ormed  that  great  ser- 
**  vice,  he  was  confident  it  would  be  attended  with 
'*  the  soccesa  he  wished,  to  which  he  would  con- 
"  tribute  all  his  endeavours  i"  intimating,  "  that 
"  if  be  had  not  what  be  desired,  he  might  inmute 
"  it  to  the  chancelkir."  Upon  whidi  air  Robert 
who  was  well  assured  of  tne  chauoellor'B  kind- 
neaa,  concluded  that  his  court  frie&da  had  dj^nded 
him,  or  expected  money,  wfaidi  he  wooU  not 
nve:  and  ao  Um  matter  ended  with  jHrqndico  to 
the  king. 

Notwithatanding  these  and  the  like  very  incon- 
venient aethritiea,  which  lost  more  frienda  than 
were  gottra  by  them,  the  noise  of  thia  stopendona 
atipply,  pven  to  the  king  at  one  time,  nuide  good 
impressions  upon  all  who  had  an^  affections  for 
the  king,  and  was  wondered  at  in  thoae  placea 
where  money  waa  most  plenty.  In  Holland  it 
wrought  even  to  conatemation,  and  the  common 
people  cried  aloud  for  peace,  and  the  States  pre- 
tended to  have  great  hope  as  well  as  desire  m 
and  sent  their  ambassador,  who  remained  still  in 
Bui^and,  new  orders  to  adidt  it. 

m  the  mean  time  llie  king  nq[lected  not  to 
apply  what  endeavours  he  could  uae,  to  (fispoee 
his  dtiea  to  act  such  parts  aa  their  own  interest 
m^A  reasonably  invite  them  to.  From  France 
he  expected  only  neubidity,  by  reason  be  knew  he 
bad  renewed  the  alliance  with  the  States ;  but 
never  suspected,  that  it  waa  in  each  a  manner  aa 
would  hinder  thie  neutrality.  Spain  could  do  little 
good  or  harm,  nor  durst  it  to  engage  agunat  Hol- 
land :  yet  all  was  done  that  waa  necessary  towards 
a  good  correspondence  with  it.  llie  two  northern 
kings  would  find  themselves  concerned,  at  least 
to  wish  better  to  one  side  than  to  the  other;  and 
had  been  both  so  disobliged  by  the  Dutch,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  irreconcilable  jealousy 
they  had  of  each  other,  they  might  have  been 
united  to  the  interest  of Bngluid.  BntDenmarfc 
had  hi  the  late  war  given  what  thm  oould  not 
hoep  nor  recom,  anS  yet  cwld  hardly  be  with- 
oQtj  and  Sweden  Uwkedirith  too  much  contemnt 
upon  the  weakness  and  unactivity  of  their  neigh- 
bour, ip  give  back  any  thing  they  had  sot ;  and 
this  restrained  them  both  from  provwdnft  an 
•nemy  that  nug^t  giva  strength  to  the  odw. 
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Yet  Denmark  had  the  jrear  before  hr  Hannibal 
Zested,  who  went  ambassador  into  France  and 
made  Elngland  his  way,  made  many  complaints  to 
the  king  "  of  the  oppression  the  crown  of  Den- 
"  mark  underwent  by  the  Dntch,  and  the  resolu- 
**  tion  it  had  to  shake  off  that  yoke  as  soon  as  an 
"  opportnnity  should  he  offered;"  and  made  a 
request  to  the  king,  **  that  hawoidd  eudeaTonr  to 
"  make  the  alliance  so  fost  between  Denmark  and 
**  Sweden,  that  the  jeahmsy  of  each  other  might 
w  hinder  DflHhw  (tf  them  from  doing  any  thiiifi  that 
"  vaa  fijr  Aeir  own  interest,  witfaoot  prejudice  to 
**  the  other."  And  when  the  difficulty  was  allege 
ed,  in  T^ard  that  Sweden  would  never  be  per- 
auaded  to  part  with  Elnnenr,  and  those  other 
places  which  had  been  given  up  in  the  late  treaty; 
Hannibal  Zested  consented  that  what  was  done  in 
that  treaty  should  be  again  confirmed,  and  sud 
"  hia  master  was  willing  and  deeirous  that  the 
"  king  of  England  should  undertake  and  be  cau- 
'*  tion  for  the  t^wervation  of  this  treaty ;"  imply- 
ing, "  that  if  this  were  done,  and  thereby  the  fear 
**  <tf  vry  farther  attempt  from  Sweden  were  ex- 
"  tinguiebed,  Denmark  would  not  he  long  with- 
**  out  ndeemmg  itself  from  the  Texation  which  it 
"cDdnnd  from  Holland,  which,  upon  fonner 
**  neccaritiaa  ud  ill  bargains,  npon  the  matter 
**  had  an  ezenqitimi  from  paying  all  duties  npcrn 
"  thdr  own  great  trade  through  the  Sound,  as 
"  much  to  the  prejudice  of  all  other  princes  as  of 
the  poor  crown  of  Denmark."  Hub  havii^  so 
lately  passed  from  a  minister  of  that  crown,  the 
kmg  thought  it  a  good  time  to  endeavour  to  do 
that  office  between  the  two  crowns,  and  thereby 
to  unite  them  both  to  the  king  in  this  conjunction 
agmost  the  Dutch ;  at  leaat  that  they  might  both 
remain  good  friends  to  Ms  majesty,  and  supply 
him  with  all  those  provisions  without  which  nis 
nary  could  not  be  supported,  and  as  hr  as  was 
posaible  restnin  the  Dutch  from  those  supplies. 
Iff  making  such  la^  emtracta  with  the  E^lish, 
that  diere  would  not  be  oiongh  left  for  the  other. 

Upon  this  ground  he  sent  Mr.  Henry  Govmtry 
of  his  bedchamber  to  the  Swed^  whose  friendslup 
be  much  more  valued  as  more  aUe  to  aanst  hira, 
and  npon  whose  word  he  could  more  firmly  de- 
p«id.  And  to  Denmark  be  sent  mr  Gilbert  Tal- 
bot, who  was  acceptable  to  that  crown  by  his  hav- 
ing performed  manv  offices  of  respect  to  the  prince 
<rf  Denmark,  when  ae  had  been  incognito  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  waited  upon  [him]  to  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  a  mind  to  see,  and  so 
caused  him  to  be  entertained  in  several  gentle- 
men's houses  in  his  journey,  of  which  the  prince 
seemed  very  sensible  when  he  deputed.  That 
iriuch  was  expected  from  that  nwodatimi,  except 
the  confidence  could  be  created  Mween  the  two 
crowns  was  only  to  preserve  Denmark  a  friend, 
ditf  he  nd^ht  not  fmmr  the  Dutch,  and  might 
rectn  all  his  subjects  oat  of  th(£r  sorvice ;  and 
that  we  might  have  the  same  freedom  of  trad^ 
and  the  security  of  his  porta  for  our  men  of  war. 

'Whilst  the  kmg  took  this  care  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  affaire  abroad,  there  was  an  advantage 
offered  him,  that  looked  as  if  it  came  from  Heaven. 
There  came  one  day  a  gentleman,  who  looked 
rather  like  a  carter,  who  spoke  ill  English,  and 
desired  that  he  might  have  a  private  audience 
with  tfae  chancellor ;  who  presentty  sent  for  him, 
and  in  a  short  time  knew  him  to  be  a  Benedictine 
monk*  who  had  been  sometimes  with  him  at 


Cologne,  and  bel(mged  to  the  English  abbey  at 
Lamspriiw  in  Westphalia,  where  a  very  reverend 
person  ofthe  &mily  of  Gascoigne  in  Yorkdure 
was  abbot,  with  whom  the  chancellor  had  much 
acquaintance,  and  esteemed  lum  very  much;  and 
he  had,  during  the  time  the  lung  stayed  in  Co- 
logne, eent  this  monk  several  times  thithK-,  who 
was  liltewue  a  gentleman,  but  by  Uvmg  long  in 
Germany  luul  i£noBt  forgot  the  UnpiagB  as  well 
as  llie  manners  ol  his  own  country.  His  business 
now  was  to  ddiver  him  a  letter  (whereof  he  knew 
httle  the  contents)  from  the  bishop  of  Munater, 
upon  the  edge  of  whose  dominions  that  English 
abbey  was  seated,  which  had  likewise  a  territory 
that  extended  to  the  principality  of  the  other,  and 
received  much  favour  and  protection  from  the 
other;  who  desired  the  abbot  to  give  him  an 
honest  man,  that  would  carry  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  court  of  England:  upon  which  this  monk 
was  deputed,  the  rUher  because  he  was  known  to 
the  chancellor.  The  nutter  of  the  letter  was  no 
more,  than  "  that  if  the  war  against  Holland  was 
"  to  be  resoluteljr  prosecuted  the  king  of  Eng- 
"  land,  he  (the  bisnop)  concelv^  that  a  conjunc- 
**  tion  with  those  alhes,  who  could  infest  the 
"  Dutch  by  land  as  his  muesty  would  do  by  aea, 
"  not  be  unaeceptaUe  to  hia  nugesty;  and 
"  in  tiiat  case,  upon  the  anewer  to  due  Mter,  he 
"  would  send  a  nt  person  to  make  some  proposi- 
"  tioos  to  the  king  and  to  treat  inth  him."  The 
instructions  the  monk  had,  were  "  to  make  all 
"  posnble  haste  back,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
"  turned  on  that  side  the  sea,  he  should  send  the 
"  answer  he  had  received,  by  the  post,  so  lUrected 
"  as  was  wpointed ;  and  then  that  lumself  should 
"  stay  at  Brussels  till  he  received  further  orders." 

Hie  chancellor  quickly  informed  the  king  of 
this  despatch,  to  whom  the  monk  was  likewise 
Imown ;  and  his  mi^esty  immediately  assemhled 
tbode  lords  with  whom  he  consulted  m  the  noat 
secret  cases.   Every  body  knew  so  much  of  the 
iMshop  of  Mtmster,  that  be  was  a  wariike  prinoa, 
having  had  oommand  in  amuse  befim  he  dedi- 
cated himadf  to  the  church,  and  that  he  had  a 
great  animonty  against  Holland,  which  had  dia> 
obliged  him  in  the  highest  pmnt,  by  encooragii^ 
his  subjects  to  rebel  against  him,  and  those  <»  hia 
dtv  of  Muoster  to  shut  thm  gates  against  him : 
and  when  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  by 
force,  and  to  that  purpose  had  besieged  them  with 
bis  armv,  the  Dutch  sent  an  army  to  relieve  it, 
and  declared  that  they  would  protect  that  ci^. 
And  by  this  means,  and  by  the  mediation  of  the 
neighbour  princes,  who  had  no  mind  that  the 
peace  of  thor  country  should  he  disturbed  by 
such  an  incurnoo,  the  bishop  was  hindered  from 
taking  that  viengeanee  tqmn  hU  rebd  aul^ecta 
which  he  intmded,  and  compelled  to  accept  of 
Mich  conditions  as  did  not  pleaaa  hun.   And  all 
tUa  was  but  two  years  before,  and  boiled  still  in 
Us  breast,  that  was  naturally  very  hot  .   But  he 
was  a  poor  prince,  unable  to  five  any  disturbance 
to  the  United  Provinces,  whose  dominions  ex* 
tended  witbia  a  ^y*8  march  <tf  his.  However, 
every  man  was  of  opinion,  that  the  proposition 
ought  to  be  very  lundly  recdved,  and  the  bishop 
invited  to  send  bis  agent   And  to  that  purpose 
the  chancellor  wrote  to  him,  and  the  monk  was 
despatched  the  next  day.   And  having  observed 
his  orders  in  sending  away  the  answer,  be  was 
very  lew  days  at  BnisselB*  when  a  servant  of  the 
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bishop  arrired  with  ordera  that  the  monk  should 
accompany  him  back  into  England :  and  so  they 
both  arrived  in  London  in  lees  time  than  could  be 
expected. 

The  gentleman  who  came  from  the  bishop  was 
a  rery  proper  man,  well-bred,  a  baron  of  that 
country,  but  a  aul^eet  to  the  bishop :  he  brought 
whb  him  a  letter  ot  credit  from  the  Insbop  to  the 
kug,  and  full  avfliority  to  treat  and  eondude 
accOTding  to  his  instructions,  which  be  lUcewise 
presented  to  his  majesty.  He  brought  likewise  a 
tetter  to  the  chancellor  from  the  elector  of  Ments, 
m  which  he  recommended  to  him  the  person  whom 
the  bishop  of  Monster  should  send,  and  declared 
**  that  he  believed  the  bishop  of  Munster  would 
"  be  able  to  perform  whatsoever  be  should  under- 
"  take :"  which  letter  was  a  very  great  encourage* 
ment  to  the  king :  for  his  majesty  knew  the 
tor  of  Mentz  very  well  to  be  a  very  wise  prince 
and  notoriously  bis  friend,  and  that  he  would  not 
aay  so  much  of  the  ability  of  the  bishop  to  per- 
form, except  he  knew  particularly  his  design,  and 
what  he  would  underttdce  to  do. 

The  baron'a  ioBtmctioiuweretoiHropoee,  "that 
*  bia  m^eaty  would  cause  one  bandied  thousand 
"  pounds  to  be  immediatdy  pdd,  by  Inlli  of  ex- 
"  change  at  Hamburgh  or  Cologne  or  Francfort, 

to  such  persons  as  the  bishop  shotild  appoint  to 
"  receive  it ;  and  shoold  promise  to  pay  «iy  thou- 

sand  pounds  by  the  month  in  the  same  places 
"  for  three  months  to  come :  afterwards  he  hoped 
*'  the  army  would  provide  for  its  own  support. 
"  This  being  undertaken  on  his  majesty's  part, 
"  the  bishop  would  be  engaged,  within  one  month 
^  after  the  first  bills  of  exchange  for  the  one  bun- 
"  dred  thousand  pounds  should  he  deUvered  into 
"  the  hands  of  his  agent  the  baron,  that  he  would 
'*  be  in  the  dominions  of  the  States  General  with 
"  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 
"  sand  horse ;  with  which  be  was  very  confident 
"  he  afattidd  within  few  days  be  posseaMd  of  Am- 
**  beim,  and  shortly  after  of  Utrecht :  and  if  the 
"  kin^B  fleet  came  before  Amsterdam,  that  army 
"  of  the  bishop  should  march  to  what  place  or 
**  quarter  bis  majesty  should  direct." 

The  baron  was  asked,  "how  it  could  be  possi- 
"  ble  for  the  bishop,  though  a  gallant  prince  and 
"  very  active,  to  draw  together  such  an  army  in 
^  so  short  a  time  out  of  his  small  province ;  and 
"  how  he  was  sure  that  his  neighbours,  who  two 
"  years  before  had  compelled  him  to  make  so  (hs- 
"  advantageous  a  peace  with  the  Dutch,  would 
"  not  again  use  the  same  violent  importunity  to 
*'  obstruct  his  proceedings."  To  which  he  an- 
swered, "  that  the  bishop  would  never  undertake 
"  to  bring  such  an  army  together  in  so  short  a 
"  time,  in  which  they  could  not  be  levied,  but 
"  that  be  knows  they  are  already  levied,  and  upon 
"  an  assurance  of  money  can  be  brought  together 
"  in  the  ahnt  time  proposed :  fw  the  other,  the 
"  interposition  of  hie  neighbours,  be  had  not  then, 
'*  when  they  prevailed,  half  that  array  which  he 

was  sure  he  should  now  hare ;  besides,  those 
"  neighbours  were  now  as  much  incensed  against 
"  the  Dutch  as  bis  master  was^  and  womd  all 
"  engage  with  hira  against  them ;  and  that  many 
"  of  the  army  that  is  designed  were  at  jxesent 
"  quartered  in  their  dominions ;  and  that  the 
"  bishop  intended  not  to  march  in  his  own  pri- 
"  vate  e^)acity,  hut  as  general  of  the  empire,  for 
"  which  the  eleetor  ef  Mentz  had  iiiuiertaken  to 


"  procure  him  a  commission.'*  He  was  demanded 
"  how  his  master  stood  with  France,  and  whether 
"  he  did  not  fear  that  it  would  either  prevent  the 
"  enterprise  by  mediation,  or  disappoint  it  by 
"  sending  aid  to  Holland."  He  answered,  "  his 
"  master  was  confident  France  would  not  do  him 
"  any  harm :  that  he  had  sent  an  agen^  from 
"  whom  be  should  be  sure  to  receive  lettiers  by 
"  every  post."  And  witlun  few  days  after,  he 
shewed  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  that 
agent,  in  which  he  sud,  "that  Monueur  de 
"  Lionne  bade  him  aasure  the  bishop,  that  his 
"  Christian  migesty  woiUd  do  nothing  to  his  pre- 
"  judice." 

This  being  the  state  of  that  affsdr,  the  king  con- 
sidered what  he  was  to  do.  The  propositions 
made  by  the  bishop  were  such,  as  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  comply  with.  But  then  it  was 
presumed  by  every  body,  that  veiy  much  would  b* 
abated  of  the  money  that  was  demanded :  for  it 
waa  not  an  auxiliary  army  that  was  to  be  raised 
for  the  klng|s  service,  whose  conquests  were  to  be 
applied  to  bis  benefit,  but  an  amy  raised  to  re- 
venge the  injuries  which  himself  had  received, 
and  what  he  should  get  must  be  to  his  own  ac- 
count ;  and  his  majesty's  hostihty  at  sea  would 
as  much  fadHtate  his  enterprise  st  land,  as  the 
marching  of  lus  army  might  probably  ^sturb  and 
distract  thdr  jweparations  for  the  sea.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  expected,  that  the  bishop  conld  draw 
this  army  t<^her  (and  the  attempt  was  not  to  be 
mule  with  leas  force)  without  a  good  supply  of 
money,  nor  keep  it  together  without  pay. 

The  advantage,  that  would  with  God's  blesnng 
attend  this  conjunction,  spread  itself  to  a  very 
large  prospect.  That  the  peonle  generally  in  the 
provinces  were  very  unsatiafiea  with  this  war,  was 
a  thing  notorious ;  and  that  the  province  of  Hol- 
land which  began  it,  and  was  entirely  governed 
by  De  Wit,  did  even  compel  the  other  provinces 
to  concur  with  them,  partly  upon  hope  that  a  fur- 
ther jrogresB  would  be  prevented  by  treaty,  or 
that  a  peace  would  follow  upon  the  first  engage- 
ment. Bnt  wfaen  they  should  see  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  which  they  suspected  not, 
to  inrade  their  country  at  land,  and  in  that  part 
where  they  were  moat  secure,  and  from  whence 
so  much  of  their  necessary  jn^sions  were  daily 
brought;  they  must  be  in  great  consternation, 
and  draw  all  their  land  army  together,  which  they 
had  not  done  in  near  twenty  years,  and  could  not 
be  done  to  any  effect  without  vast  charge,  which 
would  put  the  people  into  a  loud  distraction. 
Finally,  there  was  great  reason  to  cherish  the  de- 
sign: and  therefore  the  king  resolved  by  an 
unanimous  advice  to  undertake  any  thing  to- 
wards it,  that  could  be  in  bis  power  to  perform. 

There  was  one  difficulty  occurred,  that  had  not 
been  thought  of  nor  so  much  as  appicbended  by 
the  baron,  which  was  the  return  of  the  money, 
whatsoever  should  be  assigned  to  that  service ; 
for  of  the  three  places  proposed  by  him,  besides 
the  secrecy  that  was  requisite,  aU  the  trade  of 
London  could  not  assign  one  thousand  pounds  in 
the  month  to  be  paid  upon  Cologne  and  Franc- 
fort  ;  nor  could  Hamburgh  itself  be  charged  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  three  months'  time ; 
which  when  the  agent  knew,  he  seemed  amazed, 
and  said,  "they  had  believed  thatithadbeenas  easy 
"  to  have  transmitted  money  to  those  three  towns, 
"  as  U  was  for  them  to  receive  it  from  thence." 
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In  conclusion,  the  king  gave  hit  aniwer  in 
writing,  what  sum  erf"  monnne  would  cause  to  be 
paid  at  once  for  the  first  advance,  that  the  bishop 
nught  boj^  his  march,  and  what  he  would  after^ 
mrds  cause  to  be  paid  h^  the  month;  which 
haxig  less  than  the  baron's  mstnictions  would  ad- 
mit him  to  accept,  he  sent  an  express  with  it  to 
the  bishop :  and  "  till  his  return,"  he  desired, 
'*  that  the  king  would  appoint  some  i>erson  ex- 
"  perience  to  confer  with  him }  and  they  might 
"  together  inform  themselves  of  the  best  expedi- 
"  ents  to  retom  money  into  Germany,  since  his 
"  majesty  had  hitherto  onlyimdertaken  to  pay  his 

assignations  in  London."  What  success  this 
treaty  afterwards  had  will  be  related  in  its  place. 

These  advantages  from  abroad  bdng  in  this 
manner  deliberate  aud  designed,  it  may  be  very 
seasonable  to  took  back,  and  consider  wh^  pre- 
parations were  made  at  home  towards  the  carry- 
mg  [on]  this  war,  for  whidi  the  parliament  had 
nroTided  bo  bountifiiUv :  and  it  ordinary  pru- 
dence had  been  applied  to  tiie  managem  ifany 
order  and  method  i^d  been  consulted  ana  steadily 
pursued  for  the  conducting  the  whole,  the  suc- 
cess would  have  been  answerable,  and  at  least  any 
incoDTenience  from  the  sudden  want  of  money 
would  have  been  prevented.  But  whoever  was 
at  any  distance  in  that  time  when  those  transac- 
tions were  in  agitation,  as  there  are  yet  many 
worthy  men  who  were,  or  shall  be  able  to  procure 
a  sincere  information  of  the  occurrences  of  that 
time,  will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  thejr  who 
contrived  the  war  had  the  entire  conductuig  it, 
and  were  the  sole  causes  of  all  the  iU  effects  of  it; 
which  cannot  be  set  down  particularly  without 
wounding  those,  who  were  by  thdr  confidence  in 
in  insmiments  made  accessary  to  those  miachiefs, 
in  which  themselves  suffered  most.  Nor  is  it  the 
end  of  this  true  relation  to  fix  a  brand  upon  the 
memory  <tf  those,  who  deserve  it  from  the  public 
and  fhnn  yerf  manv  worthy  men,  but  is  to  serve 
only  for  a  memorial  to  cast  my  own  eyes  upon, 
when  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  those  proceedings ; 
and  by  my  consent  shall  never  come  into  any 
hands  but  theirs,  who  for  their  own  sakes  will 
take  care  to  preserve  it  from  any  public  view  or 
perusal. 

It  cannot  be  denied  and  may  very  truly  be 
averred,  that  from  the  hour  of  the  king's  return, 
and  being  possessed  of  the  entire  government,  the 
naval  affairs  were  never  pat  into  any  order.  That 
province,  being  committed  to  the  duke  as  lord 
high  adiniial  of  England,  was  so  entirely  en- 
grossed by  his  servants,  in  truth  by  Mr.  Coventir, 
who  was  newly  made  secretary,  and  who  maoe 
use  of  his  other  servants,  who  were  better  known 
to  him,  to  iniiise  into  bis  highness  the  opinion, 
"  that  whoever  presumed  to  meddle  in  any  tlung 
"  that  related  to  the  navy  or  the  admiralty,  invad^ 
"  his  jurisdiction,  and  would  lessen  hmi  in  the 
"  eyes  of  the  people }  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
**  jealous  of  such  men,  as  of  those  who  would  un- 
dermine  his  greatness ;  and  that  as  he  was 
"  superior  to  all  men  by  being  the  kinff*s  brother, 
"  so  Deing  high  admiral  he  was  to  render  account 
**  to  none  but  to  the  lung,  nor  suffer  any  body  eUe 
"  to  intenwae  in  any  thing  relating  to  it."  Where- 
as in  tmtn  thne  is  no  officer  of  the  crown  more 
■tibject  to  the  ooundl-board  ^aa  the  admiial  of 
En^and,  who  is  to  give  an  araonnt  of  all  his 
actions  and  of  evny  branch  of  his  office  constantly 


to  the  board,  and  to  receive  thor  orders :  nor 
hath  he  the  nomination  of  the  ambuns  td  the 
diifH,  till  u^n  the  presentation  of  thdr  names  he 
receives  their  approbation,  which  is  never  denied. 
NorwBs  there  any  counsellor  who  had  ever  sat  at 
the  board  in  the  last  king's  time,  to  whom  this 
was  not  as  much  known  as  any  order  of  the  table. 

But  there  was  no  retrieving  this  authority,  not 
only  from  the  influence  Mr.  Coventry,  and  they 
of  the  family  who  adhered  to  him,  had  upon  the 
duke,  but  from  the  king's  own  inclination,  who 
thought  that  those  officers,  who  immediately  de- 
pended upon  himself  and  only  upon  himself,  were 
more  at  his  devotion  than  thev  who  were  obliged 
to  ^ve  an  account  to  any  other  superior.  And 
from  the  time  that  he  came  first  into  France,  he 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  any  discourse  more 
than  to  the  undervaliung  the  privy-conndl,  as  if 
it  shadowed  t^ie  kin^  too  much,  and  usurped  too 
much  of  his  authority,  and  too  often  superseded 
his  own  commands.  And  the  queen  his  mother 
had,  upon  these  discourses,  alwajre  some  in- 
stances of  the  authority  which  in  such  a  case  the 
coimdl  had  assumed  againat  the  king's  judgment ; 
the  exception  to  which,  according  to  the  relation 
which  nobodycould  question,  seemed  to  be  very 
reasonable.  This  kind  of  discourse,  being  tfas 
subject  of  every  day,  made  so  great  impression 
that  it  could  never  be  delaced,  and  nude  the 
election  and  nomination  of  counsellors  less  con- 
sidered, since  they  were  to  be  no  more  advised 
with  afterwards  than  before. 

Anoth^  argument,  that  used  to  be  as  fre- 
quentiy  insisted  upon  by  the  queen,  and  with 
more  passimi  and  mdiafation,  was  of  the  little 
respect  and  reverence  that  by  the  law  or  custom 
of  England  was  paid  to  the  younger  sons  of  the 
crown ;  and  though  there  was  nobodv  present  in 
those  convrasations  who  knew  any  uiuig  o(  the 
law  or  custom  in  those  cases,  yet  ul  that  was  sud 
was  taken  as  granted.  And  not  only  the  duke 
but  the  king  himself  had  a  marvellous  prejudice 
to  the  nation  in  that  part  of  good  manners :  and 
it  was  easily  agreed,  tnat  the  model  of  France  was 
in  those  and  other  cases  much  more  preferable, 
and  which  was  afterwards  observed  in  too  many. 

This  being  then  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
royal  family  when  the  king  returned,  which  then 
consisted  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  two 
princesses  more  than  it  now  hath ;'  the  very  next 
morning  after  the  fleet  came  to  SdieveUi^r,  the 
duke  went  on  board  and  took  possession  in  it  as 
lord  high  admiral :  and  so  his  secretary  provided 
new  commisdons  for  all  the  oflicera  who  were 
in  jneeent  command,  for  which  it  is  probable  they 
all  pud  v«y  liborally ;  for  with  him  the  custom 
began  to  receive  five  pounds  for  every  warrant 
signed  by  the  duke,  and  for  which  no  Bccretary 
to  any  lord  adminff" formerly  had  ever  received 
above  twenty  shiUings.  Mr.  Coventry,  who  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  the  sea,  and  knew  none  of  the  officers, 
but  was  much  courted  by  all,  as  the  secretary  to 
the  admiral  alwavs  is,  made  choice  of  captain  Pen, 
whom  the  king  knighted  as  soon  as  he  came  on 
board ;  who  from  a  common  man  had  grown  up 
under  Cromwdl  to  the  hijgheet  command,  and 
was  in  great  favoiu-  with  hun  till  he  failed  in  the 
action  m  Si.  Domingo,  when  he  went  admiral  at 
sea,  as  VoiaUes  was  general  at  land,  for  which 
they  were  both  impriBoiud  in  the  Tower  by 
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Cnnmrdl,  nor  enr  emi^ed  by  him  ■ftwwMtto : 
lint  tmon  his  death  he  bad  command  again  at  sea, 
m  he  nad  at  this  time  under  Mountajpe  when  he 
came  to  attend  the  kii^.  lATith  this  man  Mr. 
Coventry  made  a  fiwt  frieodahip,  and  wu  gmded 
by  him  m  all  things. 

All  the  offices  which  belonged  to  tiie  ships,  to 
the  nary,  to  the  yards,  to  the  whole  admiralty, 
(except  the  three  auperior  officers,  which  are  not 
in  the  disposal  of  toe  admiral,)  were  now  Toid, 
and  to  be  lapplied  by  the  duke,  that  is,  by  Mr. 
Coventry ;  who  by  thie  advice  of  air  William  Fen, 
who  was  solely  trusted  by  him  in  the  brocage, 
coB&nred  them  upon  those  (iridioiit  obsemi^ 
any  other  rule)  who  would  {^ve  most  money,  not 
eoondering  any  honest  seaman  who  had  con- 
tinued in  the  iriiur'e  service,  or  sufiered  long 
impaisooment  for  nim.  And  because  an  incre- 
dible sum  of  money  was  and  would  rise  this  way, 
■ome  prindpal  officers  in  the  yards,  as  the  master 
smith  and  others,  and  the  keepers  of  the  stores, 
yielding  seven,  eisht  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
pounds ;  he  had  the  skill  to  move  the  duke  to 
Destov  such  money  as  would  arise  upon  such 
]dace  upon  mr  Charles  Berkley,  for  another  to 
another,  and  for  some  to  be  ifivided  between  two 
or  three :  by  which  means  the  whole  family  was 
obliged,  and  retained  to  justify  himj  and  the 
duke  himself  looked  upon  it  as  a  generosity  in 
Mr.  Coycntrv,  to  accommodate  his  fellow  ter- 
vants  with  inut  he  might  hare  aeked  of  kept  Hm- 
Umedf  .  But  it  was  best  huabandry  he  could 
bare  used :  fiw  br  this  means  dl  men's  mouths 
were  stopped,  and  all  damour  secured ;  whilst 
the  leaser  sums  for  a  multitude  of  offices  of  aU 
kinds  were  reserved  to  himself,  and  which,  in 
the  eatnnation  of  those  who  were  at  no  great 
distance,  amoooted  to  a  very  [great]  sum,  and 
mors  than  any  officer  uoder  the  king  could  pos- 
ubty  get  by  all  the  perquisites  of  bis  place  in 
many  years.  By  tbis  means,  the  whole  navy  and 
shqw  wen  filled  with  the  same  men  who  had 
enjoyed  the  same  places  and  offices  under  Crom- 
well, and  thereby  were  the  bettor  able  to  pay  well 
for  them ;  whenof  many  of  the  moat  infiunons 
persons  which  that  time  took  notice  of  were  now 
twooae  dte  lunj^s  officers,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  didr  houeit  neighbours,  who  observed  tint  they 
ntained  the  same  mannera  uid  affisetionB,  and 
used  the  same  discourses  they  had  formerly  done. 

Bendee  many  other  irreparable  inconveniences 
and  mischiefo  which  resulted  from  this  corrup- 
tion and  choice,  one  grew  quickly  visible  and  noto- 
rious, in  the  eteafing  and  embesiling  all  manner 
of  things  out  of  the  ships,  even  when  they  were 
in  service:  but  when  they  returned  from  any 
voyages,  incre^ble  proportions  of  powder,  match, 
cordage,  sails,  anchors,  and  all  other  things,  in- 
stead of  bong  restored  to  the  several  proper 
officers  which  were  to  receive  them,  were  em- 
benled  and  sold,  and  very  often  sold  to  the  king 
himself  for  the  setting  out  other  ships  and  for  re- 
plenishing his  stores.  And  when  this  was  dis- 
eovnred  (as  many  times  it  was)  and  the  criminal 
peraon  apprehended,  k  was  alleged  by  him  as  a 
d^nce  or  excuse,  "that  he  ha  d  paid  bo  dear  for 
**  his  pbee,  that  he  could  not  wifit>«ai«  Imnself 
**  and  fomily  without  practising  such  shifts : " 
and  none  of  those  feBows  were  ever  brought 
to  exenqtlarv  justice,  and  most  of  them  were 
natorsd  to  tneir  am^)'meiita. 


The  three  auperior  officnv  oS  the  narr  were 

possessed  of  their  offices  by  patents  anoer  the 
great  seal  of  EugUnd  before  Uie  king's  return ; 
and  thev  are  the  natural  established  council  of 
tbe  lord  higb  admiral,  and  are  to  attend  him 
when  he  requires  it,  and  always  used  of  course  to 
be  with  him  one  certain  day  in  a  week,  to  render 
him  an  account  of  all  the  state  of  the  office,  and 
to  recdve  his  orders  and  to  give  their  advice.  And 
now,  because  these  three  depended  not  enough 
upon  bun,  but  especially  out  of  animosity  against 
sir  Geo4ge  Carteret,  who,  besides  being  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  was  vice-chamberiain  of  the  Iriu^'a 
household,  and  so  a  privy  counseUw;  Mr.  Co- 
ventry proposed  to  the  dnke,  "  that  in  r^ard  of 
'*  tiie  multiplicity  ai  bunuesa  in  the  navy,  much 
*'  more  than  in  torauir  times,  and  the  eettbig  out 
"  greater  fleets  than  had  beenaecustcMned  in  that 
"  age  when  those  officers  and  that  model  far  the 
"  government  of  the  navy  had  been  establislwd, 
*'  laa  royal  highness  womd  propose  to  the  king 
"  to  mue  an  ad£tion,  by  commisdonere,  of 
"  some  other  persons  always  to  sit  with  the  other 
"  officers  with  equal  autiMrity,  and  to  sign  all 
**  bills  with  them i^iich  was  a  thing  never 
heard  of  before,  and  is  in  truth  a  lessenmff  of 
the  power  of  the  admind.  It  is  rery  true,  there 
have  frequently  been  commissioneia  for  the  navy ; 
but  it  hath  besn  in  the  same  [place]  oi  the  wi- 
miral  and  to  perform  his  office:  but  in  the  time 
frf"  an  admiral  commisnoners  hare  not  been  beard 
of.  One  prindpal  end  m  tlus  ms,  to  draw  firam 
the  treasurer  ol  the  nary  (whose  office  Mr.  Ci>- 
ventry  Aooght  too  great,  and  had  implacable 
animonty  wdnst  lum  from  the  first  hour  after 
he  had  nwH  his  friendship  with  Pea)  out  of  hia 
fees  (aduch,  ttuugh  no  greater  than  were  gnmted 
ma  patent  and  had  been  always  oiioyed  by 
bis  preaecessors,  mn  indeed  grater  man  had 
used  to  be  in  times  of  peace,  when  much  leas 
money  passed  ^trough  his  huids)  what  ahould 
be  enough  to  pav  those  conuniarioners ;  for  it 
was  not  reasonable  they  should  serve  fat  nothing, 
nor  Aat  they  should  be  upon  the  kiuff's  charge, 
nnce  the  treasorer*!  penimabes  mi^  oe  enough 
for  all. 

The  duke  liked  the  proportion  well,  and,  with- 
out conferring  witii  any  body  else  upon  it,  pro- 
posed it  to  the  king  at  the  coundl-4Mard,  where 
nobody  thought  fit  to  examine  or  debate  what 
the  duke  proposed;  and  the  king  approval  it, 
and  ordered,  *'that  the  commissionera  should 
"  recrive  each  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  year:'* 
but  finding  afterwards  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy's  fees  were  granted  to  him  under  the  great 
seal,  his  majesty  did  not  think  it  just  to  take  it 
from  him,  but  would  bear  it  himself,  and  ap- 
pointed the  treasurer  topay  and  pass  those  pen- 
sions in  hia  account.  The  commissioners  named 
and  commended  by  the  duke  to  the  king  were 
the  lord  Berkley,  sir  John  Laweon,  sir  William 
Pen,  uid  sir  George  Ayscue;  the  three  [tost]  the 
most  eminent  sea-officers  under  Cromwell,  hvA  it 
must  not  ht  denied  but  that  they  served  the  lung 
aftenrards  very  fiuthfully.  llieae  the  king  made 
his  a>mmisuoners,  with  a  pennon  to  eadi  of  five 
hundred  poimds  the  year,  and  in  some  time  after 
added  Mr.  Coventry  to  the  number  with  the  same 
pension :  so  that  this  first  reformation  in  the  time 
ol  peace  cost  the  king  one  way  or  other  no  less 
than  three  thousapd  pounds  yeariy,  without  the 
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least  viable  ben^t  or  edraidaife.  "nielordBwk- 
ley  ndbdier  understood  any  thing  that  related  to 
the  office  or  empbyment,  and  therefore  very  sd- 
dcnn  was  present  in  the  ezecutitMi.  But  afbDr  he 
had  enjcryed  the  pension  a  year  or  thereabout,  he 
procured  leave  to  sell  his  place,  and  procured  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  to  give  him 
three  thousand  pounds  for  it :  so  soon  this  tem- 
porary conunisuon,  which  might  have  expired 
within  a  month,  got  the  reputation  of  an  office 
for  life  by  the  'gooa  manasery  of  an  officer. 

This  was  the  state  of  Oie  navy  before  the  war 
with  Holland  was  resolved  upon.  Let  ns  in  du 
next  place  see  what  alteration*  ware  made  in  it, 
or  what  other  preparatioaa  wm  made,  or  eoon- 
seU  eitfered  upon,  for  the  better  conduct  ai  this 
war :  uid  a  clear  and  impartial  view  or  reflection 
upon  whaX  was  then  said  and  done,  gave  discern- 
iQg  men  an  unhappy  presage  of  what  would 
foUow.  There  was  no  discourse  now  in  the  court, 
after  this  royal  subsidy  of  five  and  twenty  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  granted,  but,  **o( 
"  wmng  the  law  to  the  whole  trade  of  Christen- 
"  dom ;  of  making  all  ships  which  passed  by  or 
*'  through  the  narrow  seaa  to  pay  an  imposition 
"  to  the  kinff,  as  all  do  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
**  who  pass  by  the  Sound ;  and  making  all  who 
"  pass  near  to  pay  contribution  to  his  mnesty 
which  must  concern  all  the  princea  of  Christen- 
dom :  and  the  king  and  duke  were  often  deaued 
to  ffisconntenance  and  sappm*  Hob  inqtertfawnt 
talk,  which  must  increase  the  nnmber  of  the 
wen  a^Mnnted  to  re- 
Mde  in  aU  OT  the  most  enunent  port-towns,  for 
the  saleof  alliaiie-gooda ;  and  theae  were  chosen 
for  the  most  part  out  of  those  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  wiio  wen  active  to  advance 
the  king's  service,  or  who  promised  to  be  so, 
to  whom  liberal  salaries  were  assigned. 

There  were  then  commissioners  appointed  to 
judge  all  appeals,  which  should  be  made  upon 
and  agunst  all  sentences  given  by  the  judge  of 
the  amniralty  and  hia  deputies ;  and  thrae  were 
all  privy  coimsellora,  the  earl  of  Lautherdale,  the 
lord  Ashl^,  and  the  secretaries  of  state,  who 
were  fike  to  be  most  Cfveful  of  the  king's  profit. 
But  then  the  rules  wbach  were  prescribed  to  judge 
by  were  such  as  were  [warranted]  by  no  former 
[necedents,  and  acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the 
practice  of  any  noghbour  nation,  and  sucn  as 
would  make  ah  sUps  which  traded  for  Holland, 
from  what  kingdom  soever,  lawful  prize  ;  which 
was  foreseen  would  bring  complamts  from  all 
places,  as  it  did  as  soon  as  uie  war  begun. 
French  and  Spamard  and  Swede  and  Dane  were 
alike  treated ;  whilst  thdr  ambassadors  made  loud 
compkunti  every  day  to  the  king  and  the  council 
for  the  injustice  and  the  rapine,  without  remedy, 
more  than  refnencea  to  the  atkoiralty,  and  then 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  appc^,  which  in- 
creased the  charge,  and  rused  ana  improved  the 
indignity.  Above  all,  the  Hanae-Towns  of  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  the  rest,  (who  had 
large  exemptions  and  privileges  by  idiarter  |;ranted 
by  former  kings  and  now  renewed  by  this,)  had 
the  worst  luck ;  for  none  of  them  ccnld  ever  be 
distinguished  from  the  Dutch.  Thdr  ahipa  were 
BO  like,  and  thdr  hmguage  ao  near,  that  not  one 
ctf  thdr  vessels.were  met  with,  from  what  part  of 
the  wnid  soever  they  came,  or  whitiierMMTer 
they  [were]  bound,  but  they  were  brought  pn] 


and  if  the  evidence  was  nich  as  thne  could  be 
no  colour  to  retun  them,  but  that  they  must 
be  rdeased,  thm  always  earned  with  them  sad 
remembrances  of  the  eompai^  they  had  been  in. 

There  was  one  aore  role  to  make  any  ah^ 
priae,  wUch  was,  if  above  three  Dutch  mariners 
were  aboard  it  there  need  [no]  further  proof  for 
the  forfdture;  which  bcnng  no  where  known 
could  not  be  prevented,  aU  merchants'  ships, 
when  they  are  ready  for  their  voyage,  taking  all 
seamen  on  board  of  what  nation  soever  who  are 
necessary  for  thdr  service :  so  that  those  Dutch- 
men who  run  from  their  own  eoontry  to  anod 
fighting,  (aa  very  many  did,  and  very  many  mm 
trauldnave  done,)  and  put  themaelTe*  oa  board 
mexehanta'  ships  of  any  other  euuutry,  whan 
they  were  wiUingly  entertained,  made  thoae  ahipa 
lamul  prise  in  which  they  served,  by  a  rule  dut 
nobody  kiww  not  would  submit  to. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  poedble  enconn^;ameiit 
should  be  given  to  privateers,  that  ia.  to  as  many 
aa  would  teke  commiauens  fiom  the  adminl  to 
set  out  vessels  of  war,  as  they  call  tivsm,  to  take 
prises  from  the  enemy ;  which  no  articles  or  obli- 
gations can  restrain  from  all  the  viUany  they  can 
act,  and  are  a  people,  how  countenanced  aoever 
or  thought  necessary,  that  do  bring  an  unavoid- 
able scandal,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  curse,  npon 
the  justest  war  that  was  ever  made  at  aea.  A 
sail  I  A  avi  I  is  the  word  with  theu ;  friend  or 
foeiathasame;  they  possesa  all  tibey can  maater, 
aad  run  widi  it  to  any  obacnre  jdaee  wiuin  they 
can  sdl  (iriuch  retreata  are  never  wanting,) 
and  never  attend  the  eeremony  of  an  adjndioiF 
tion.  Besides  the  hraiible  scuidal  and  elamoor 
that  this  classis  of  men  brought  upou  the  king 
and  the  whole  government  for  defect  of  justice, 
the  prejudice  which  resulted  from  thence  to  the 
pubhc  and  to  the  carrying  on  the  service  ia  un- 
speakable: all  seamen  run  to  them.  And  though 
the  king  now  assigned  an  ample  share  of  all 
prizes  taken  by  his  own  shipe  to  the  seamen,  over 
and  above  their  wages ;  ^et  there  was  great  dif- 
ference between  the  condition  of  the  one  and  the 
other :  In  the  king's  fleet  they  might  gain  well, 
but  they  were  sure  of  blows,  noting  could  be 
got  thm  uithout  fighting ;  with  the  privateera 
Uiere  was  rarely  fighting,  thiBy  todc  all  who  oonld 
nuke  little  reaiBtance,  and  fled  from  aU  who  wen 
too  strong  for  them.  And  so  those  {ielkrws 
were  always  well  manned,  when  the  king's  sl^ 
were  compelled  to  stay  many  days  for  want 
of  men,  who  were  ndaed  by  pressing  and  with 
great  difficulty.  And  whoever  spake  againatthoae 
lewd  people,  upon  any  case  whatsoever,  waa 
thought  to  luve  no  regard  for  the  du^a  profit, 
nor  to  desire  to  weaken  the  enemy. 

In  all  former  wars  at  sea,  as  there  was  great 
care  taken  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  sale 
of  all  prize-goods,  who  understood  the  value  of 
those  commodities  they  had  to  sell,  yet  were  com- 
pelled to  sdl  b^er  bargains  than  are  usually  got 
m  public  markets;  so  there  waa  all  strictneaa 
used  in  bringing  aU  tecdvers  to  aa  punctual  an 
account,  as  any  other  of  the  kiiw't  leedver*  are 
bound  to  make,  and  to  etmpd  tnem  to  pay  in  all 
the  money  they  recdve  into  the  excheqtier,  that 
it  ought  be  issued  out  to  tbe  treasmer  of  the 
navy  <x  to  other  officera  for  the  expoise  of  the 
war.  And  it  had  been  a  gnat  aignment  in  the 
first coaaaUations upon thu mr,  **thafcU«aahl 
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"  support  itself;  and  that  after  one  good  fleet 
"  should  be  set  out  once  to  beat  the  Dutch," 
(for  that  was  never  thou^t  worthy  of  a  doubt,) 
"  the  prizes,  which  would  every  day  after  be  taken, 
"  would  pleotifully  do  all  the  rest ;  besides  the 
*'  great  sum  that  the  Dutch  would  give  to  pvir- 
"  chue  their  peace,  and  the  yearly  rent  they 
**  would  ^ve  fDr  the  liberty  of  fishiba^;"  with  all 
which  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  allow  them  "  to 
«•  ke^  above  such  a  number  of  aUpe  of  war, 
"  limited  to  so  many  ton  and  to  so  many  guns;" 
with  many  particulars  of  that  nature,  whidi  were 
carefullv  digested  by  those  who  promoted  the 
war.  But  now,  after  this  mp^y  given  by  the 
parliament,  there  was  no  more  danger  of  want  of 
money  :  and  many  distourses  there  were,  "  that 
"  the  prize-money  might  be  better  disposed  in 
"  rebudding  the  king's  houses,  and  many  other 

good  uses  which  would  occur and  the  king 
forbore  to  speak  any  more  of  appointing  receivers 
and  treasurers  for  that  purpose,  when  all  or  most 
other  officers,  who  were  judged  necessary  for  the 
aervice,  were  already  named ;  and  the  lord  trea- 
anror,  who  br  his  office  should  have  the  recom- 
mmdrtitm  01  those  officers  to  the  kiuf,  had  a 
liat  of  men,  idio  for  the  reputation  and  experi- 
«nce  th^  bad  were  in  his  judgment  worUiy  to  be 
trusted,  to  be  preiented  to  the  king  when  he 
should  mter  upon  that  subject. 

But  one  evoiing  a  servant  of  the  I(ntt  Ashley 
came  to  the  chancdlor  with  a  bill  signed,  and 
desired  in  his  master's  name,  "  that  it  might  be 
"  sealed  that  night."  Hie  bill  was,  "  to  make 
"  and  constitute  the  lord  Ashley  treasurer  of  all 
"  the  money  that  should  be  r^sed  upon  the  sale 
**  of  all  prizes,  which  were  or  should  be  taken  in 
"  this  present  war,  with  power  to  make  all  such 

officers  as  should  be  neceuary  for  the  service ; 
"  and  that  he  should  account  for  all  monies  so 
**  received  to  the  kmg  himself,  and  to  no  othra- 
**  person  whatsoever,  and  pay  and  issue  out  all 
"  those  monies  wbidi  he  should  receive,  in  such 
"  manner  as  hismajesty  shotdd  appoint  by  warrant 
"  nndn*  his  ngn  manual,  and  Dv  no  other  war- 
"  rant }  and  that  he  should  be  me  and  exempt 
"  from  accounting  into  the  exchequer."  When 
the  chancellor  had  seen  the  contents,  he  bade 
the  messenger  tell  his  lord,  "  that  he  would  speak 
"  with  the  King  before  he  would  sral  that  grant, 
"  and  thiU:  he  desired  muefa  to  speak  with  lum- 
"  self." 

The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  king, 
and  informed  him  "  of  the  bill  that  was  brought 
"to  lum,  and  doubted  that  he  had  been  sur- 
**  prised :  that  it  was  not  only  such  an  original 
"  as  was  without  any  precedent,  but  in  itsdf  in 
"  many  particulars  destructive  to  hia  service  and 
"  to  the  right  of  other  men.  That  all  receivers  of 

any  part  of  lus  revenue  were  accountable  in  the 
"  exchequer,  and  could  receive  their  discharge  in 
"  no  other  place :  and  that  so  great  a  receipt, 
"  as  this  was  already,"  (for  the  fleet  of  wine  and 
other  ships  already  seized  were  by  a  general 
computation  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,)  "  and  as  it  evidently  would  be,  should 
*'  pass  without  the  moat  formal  account ;  his  ma- 
"  jesty  might  be  abominably  cozened,  nor  could 
"  It  any  other  way  be  prevented.  And  in  the 
"  next  place,  that  this  grant  was  not  only  dero- 
"  gatory  to  the  lord  treasurer,  but  did  really  de- 

grade  him,  there  being  another  treasurer  made 


*'  more  absolute  than  himself,  and  without  de- 
"  pendence  upon  him."  And  therefore  he  be- 
sought his  majesty,  that  he  would  reconsider 
"  the  thing  itself  and  hear  it  debated,  at  least 
"  that  the  treasurer  might  be  first  heard,  without 
"  which  it  could  not  be  done  injustice:"  to  which 
he  added,  "that  he  would  speak  with  the  lord 
"  Ashley  himself,  and  tell  him  how  much  he  was 
"  to  blame  to  affiMt  such  a  province,  which  mi|^t 
"  bring  great  tnconveniences  upon  his  person  and 
"  his  estate." 

He  quickly  found  that  the  king  had  not  been 
surprised  in  what  he  had  done,  "  which,"  he  said, 
"was  absolutely  in  his  own  power  to  do;  and 
"  that  it  would  bring  prejudice  only  to  himself, 
"  which  he  had  sumciently  provided  against.*^ 
However,  he  seemed  willing  to  decline  any  thing 
that  looked  like  an  affront  to  the  treasurer,  and 
therefore  was  content  that  the  sealing  it  might 
be  suspended  till  he  had  further  considered. 

The  lord  Ashley  came  shortly  to  the  chancellor, 
and  seemed  "  to  take  it  imkindly  that  his  patent 
"  was  not  sealed  : "  to  which  be  answered,  "  that 
"  he  had  suspended  the  immediate  sealing  it  for 
"  three  reasons ;  whereof  one  was,  that  be  might 
"  first  speak  with  the  king,  who  he  beheved  would 

recHve  much  prejudice  by  it ;  another,  that  it 
"  wotdd  not  consist  with  the  respect  he  owed  to 
"  the  lord  treasurer,  who  was  much  affronted  in 
"  it,  to  seal  it  before  he  was  made  acquainted 
"  with  it.  And  in  the  last  place,  that  be  had 
"  stopped  it  for  his,  the  lord  Ashley's,  own  sake  : 
"  ana  that  he  believed  he  had  ndther  enough 
"  considered  the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  uie 
"  lord  treasurer,  to  miom  be  professed  so  much 
"  respect,  and  by  whose  favour  and  powerful  in- 
"  terposition  he  enjoyed  the  office  he  held,  nor 
"  his  own  true  interest,  in  submitting  his  estate 
"  to  those  incumbrances  which  such  a  recdpt 
"  would  inevitably  ex^se  it  to.  And  that  the 
'*  exemption  from  making  any  account  but  to  tba 
"  long  himsctf  would  deceive  him ;  and  as  it  was 
**  an  unoBual  and  nnnatoral  privil^e,  so  it  would 

never  be  allowed  in  any  court  of  nutice,  ii4iieh 
**  would  exact  both  the  account  and  the  payment 
*'  or  lawfid  discharge  of  what  money  he  should 
"  receive ;  and  if  he  depended  upon  the  ererap- 
"  tion  he  would  live  to  repent  it." 

He  answered  little  to  the  particulars  more  than 
with  some  suUenness,  "  that  the  king  had  {nven 
"  him  the  office,  and  knew  best  what  is  good  for 
"  his  own  service ;  and  that  except  his  majesty 
"  retracted  his  grant,  he  would  look  to  enjoy  the 
"  benefit  of  it.   That  he  did  not  desire  to  put  an 

affront  upon  the  lord  treasurer ;  and  if  tbere 
"  were  anv  expressions  in  his  commisaion  which 
"  reflecteu  upon  him,  he  was  content  they  should 
"  be  mended  or  left  out :  in  all  other  mpectt  he 
"  WM  resolved  to  run  the  hazard." 

Hw  treaaurff  himself,  though  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  well  naed,  and  exoeedu^flv  disdained  the 
behaviour  of  his  nephew,  (for  the  lord  Ashley 
had  married  his  niece,)  who  he  well  knew  had 
by  new  friendships  cancelled  all  the  obligations 
to  him,  would  not  appear  to  oppose  w&t  the 
king  resolved,  but  sat  unconcerned,  and  took  no 
notice  of  any  thing.  And  so  within  a  short  time 
the  king  sent  a  positive  order  to  the  chancellor  to 
seal  the  commission ;  which  he  could  no  longer 
refiise,  and  did  it  with  the  more  trouble,  because 
he  very  well  knew,  that  few  men  knew  the  knrd 
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Ashley  better  than  the  kiiig  Itimaelf  did,  or  had  a 
worse  opinion  of  his  integrity.  But  he  was  now 
(rotten  into  friendships  which  were  most  behoove- 
lul  to  him,  and  which  could  remove  or  reconcile 
all  {ffejndices :  he  was  fast  linked  to  sir  Harry 
BouHt  and  Mr.  Govantiy  in  a  leagus  oSSgaun 
and  da&mii?e^  the  saniB  friends  and  the  same 
eneodea,  and  had  got  an  entan  tnut  wi^  die 
lady,  who  my  well  nnderstood  the  benefit  such 
an  officer  woidd  be  to  her.  Nor  was  it  difficult 
to  pusnade  the  king  (who  thought  himself  more 
rich  in  having  one  thousand  pounds  in  lua  closet 
that  nobody  knew  tji,  than  in  fifty  dwusand 
pounds  in  hia  exchequer)  how  many  conveniences 
he  would  find  in  having  so  much  money  at  his 
own  immediate  disposu,  without  the  formality 
of  privy  seals  and  other  men's  warrants,  and  the 
indecency  and  mischief  which  would  attend  a 
formal  account  of  all  his  generous  donatives  and 
expense,  wfaddi  should  be  known  only  to  himself. 
•  Iliongh  the  king  seemed  to  continue  the  same 
mdouscountenancetowazdsthechancellorwhich 
fie  had  used,  and  frequently  came  to  his  house 
when  he  was  indisposed  mth  the  gout,  and  con- 
sulted all  his  bttuness,  which  he  thoo^it  of  pub- 
lic importanoea  with  him  with  eqoal  freedom ;  yet 
he  himself  found,  and  many  others  observed,  that 
he  had  not  the  same  credit  and  power  with  him. 
The  nightly  ineeUnffs  had  of  late  nude  him  more 
the  sncgect  of  the  discourse}  and  since  the  time 
of  the  new  secretary  they  had  taken  more  Uberty 
to  talk  of  what  was  done  in  conninl,  than  they 
had  done  formerly ;  and  the  duke  of  Budungham 
pleased  himself  and  all  the  company  in  acting  all 
the  persons  who  spake  thue  in  their  looks  and 
motions,  in  which  piece  of  mimicry  he  had  an 
especial  faculty ;  and  in  this  exerdse  the  chancel- 
lor  had  a  full  part.  In  the  height  of  mirth,  if  the 
king  said  "he  wduld  go  such  a  journey  or  do 
"  such  a  trivial  thing  to-morrow,"  somebody 
would  lay  a  wager  that  he  would  not  do  it ;  and 
when  he  asked  why,  it  was  answered,  "  that  the 
*'  chancellor  would  not  let  him and  then  an- 
other would  protest,  "  that  he  thought  there  was 
"  no  ground  for  that  imputation ;  however,  he 
"  could  not  deny  that  it  was  generally  believed 
"  abroad,  that  hia  majesty  was  entirely  and  impU- 
*'  citly  governed  by  the  chancellor."  Which 
often  put  the  king  to  declare  in  some  passion, 

that  the  chancew>r  had  served  him  long,  and 
"  understood  his  business,  in  which  he  tousted 
**  him :  but  in  any  other  matter  than  his  busi- 
"  ness,  he  had  no  other  credit  with  him  than  any 
**  other  man;"  which  they  reported  with  great 
in  other  companies. 

In  the  former  session  of  the  parliament,  the  lord 
Ashley,  out  of  his  indtfierency  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  lord  Arlington  out  of  his  good-will 
to  the  Boman  catbolk»,  had  drawn  in  the  lord 
privy  seal,  whose  interest  was  most  in  the  presby- 
terians,  to  propose  to  the  kinv  an  indu^^ence  for 
Vherty  of  eonsoence :  Cor  wbi^  they  o£red  two 
motives ;  the  one,  "  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
"  the  Dutch ;"  thouf^  it  was  not  then  declared ; 
"  and  in  that  case  the  prosecution  of  people  at 
"  home  for  their  several  (pinions  in  religion  would 
"  he  very  inconvenient,  and  might  prove  mis- 
*•  chicvous."  The  other  was,  "  Wat  in  the  fright 
"  men  were  in  by  reason  of  the  late  bill  agtunst 
^  conventicles,  and  the  warmth  the  parliament 
**  expressed  with  reference  to  the  church,  bad  so 


"  prepared' aD  sorts  bfuoh-conformista,  that  they 
"  would  ^adly  compound  for  Uberty  at  any  rea-  , 
"  sonable  rates :  and  by  this  means  a  goodyeaily 
"  revenue  might  be  raised  to  the  king,  and  a  firm 
"  concord  and  tranquillity  be  estabushed  in  the 
*'  kingdom,  if  power  were  granted  by  the  parlia- 
*'  ment  to  the  king  to  grant  diq>ensations  to  such 
"  whom  he  knew  to  be  peaceably  affected,  for  thmr 
**  exerdse  of  that  reliffion  vduu  was  agneaUe  to 
"  thdrconsdence,wiuioiitundergDingthepena^ 
"  of  the  laws."  And  they  had  prepued  a  sche- 
dule, in  which  they  computed  wlutt  every  Ro-> 
man  catholic  would  be  willing  to.  pay  yearly  for 
the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  so  of  every  other 
sect ;  which,  u^n  the  estimate  they  made,  would 
indeed  have  amounted  to  a  very  great  sum  of 
money  yearly. 

'  The  king  liked  the-  arguments  and  the  project  . 
very  well,  and  wished  ^em  to  prepare  such  a 
bill ;  which  was  done  quickly,  very  short,  and 
without  any  mention  of  other  advantage  to  grow 
from  it,  than  "  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  [king- 
"  dom],  and  an  entire  refaraice  to  the  TdnA  own 
"  judgment  and  discretion  in  dispeiuing  his  dis- 
"  pensations."  Hub  was  equally  apprised :  and 
though  hitherto  it  had  been  managed  mth  great 
secrecy,  that  it  might  not  come  to  ue  knowkdge 
of  the  chancdkv  and  the  treasurer,  who  they  well 
knew  would  never  cmisent  to  it ;  yet  Uie  ^ing  re- 
solved to  impart  it  to  them.  Ana  the  chancellor 
being  then  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  committee 
that  used  to  be  called  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Worcester-house :  and  thither  likewise  came 
the  privy  seal,  and  the  lord  Ashley,  who  had 
never  before  been  present  in  those  meetings. 

The  king  infonned  them  of  the  occasion  of  their 
conference,  and  caused  the  draught  for  the  bill-ta 
be  read  to  them  ^  which  was  done,  snd  such  rBa-> 
sons  ffiven  by  those  who  promoted  it,  sa  th^ 
thought  fit;  the  chief  of  wluch  was,  "  tiiat  them 
**  could  be  no  danger  in  trusting  the  king,  whose 
"  zeal  to  the  pr<^tant  rdigion  was  so  well 
"  known,  that  nobody  would  £>ubt  that  he  would 
"  use  this  power,  when  granted  to  bim,  otherwise 
"  than  should  be  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  tho 
"  church  and  state."  The  chancelloi  and  the  trea- 
surer, as  had  been  presaged,,  were  very  warm 
agEunst  it,  and  used  many  arguments  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  prosecuting  it,  "  as  a  thing  that 
"  could  never  find  the  concurrence  of  either  or 
"  both  houses,  and  which  would  raise  a  jealousy 
"  in  both,  and  in  the  people  generalhr,  of  hia 
"  affection  to  the  papists,  which  would  not  he 
"  good  for  either,  and  every  body  knew  that  he 
"  had  nobvonr  for  cither  of  the  other  fodiwia.** 
But  what  the  oAen  said,  who  were  of  another 
ofonion,  prevailed  more;  aiid  lus  nugeety  declared, 
"  that  die  bin  should  he  turesoited  to  the  house 
as  fivm  him,  and  in  his  name;  and  that 
none  of  his  servants,  who  knew  his 
"  mind  as  well  as  everv  body  there  did,  would 
*'  oppose  it,  but  either  be  absent  or  silent :"  to 
which  boUi  the  lords  answered,  "  that  they  should 
"  not  be  absent  purposely,  and  if  they  were  pre- 
"  sent,  th«y  hoped  hts  majesty  would  excuse  them 
"  if  they  spake  according  to  their  conscience  and 
"  Judgment,  which  they  could  not  forbear  to  do 
with  which  his  majesW  seemed  unsatisfied,  though 
the  lords  of  the  combination  were  better  pleawd 
than  they  would  have  been  with  their  concurrence, 
Withu  few  days  a&tTf  the  chancellpc  remaining 
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•till  in  luB  dumber  with  oat  being  able  to  go,  the 
bill  was  presented  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  lord 
Vnvy  wait  ^  by  the  king's  direction  and  approba- 
tim,  and  thermpon  had  the  first  readiii^ :  and 
M  soon  aiikms  lai^  the  lord  treararer  roake 
Bgaiut  it,  **  as  unfit  to  be  raoOTed  and  to  have 
"  the  countenance  of  another  reading  in  the  bouse, 
"  bdng  a  design  against  the  protntant  rdwion 

and  m  fovonr  of  uie  papists,  with  many  i£arp 
reflections  upon  those  who  bad  spoken  for  It;  and 
many  of  the  bishops  spake  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  urged  many  weighty  arguments  against  it. 
However  it  was  moved,  "  that  since  it  was  averred 
"  that  it  was  with  the  king's  privity,  it  would  be 
"  a  thing  unheard  of  to  deny  it  a  second  read- 
"  ing :"  and  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  a 
flurprisal  bv  its  being  read  m  a  thin  house,  it  was 
ordered  "that  it  should  be  read  the  second  time*' 
upon  a  day  named  "  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
"  morning with  which  all  were  satisfied. 

In  the  mean  time  great  pains  were  takm  to 
persuade  particidar  men  to  api^ove  it:  and  some 
of  the  bishops  were  sharply  r^rahcnded  br  op- 
posing the  king's  prerogative,  with  MmM  intima- 
han.  "  that  if  they  oontinDed  in  that  obstinacy 
"  they  should  repent  it to  wluch  they  made 
such  answers  as  in  honesty  and  wisdom  they 
ought  to  do,  without  bein^  shaken  in  their  reso- 
lution, ,  It  was  rather  insmuated  than  declared, 
"  that  the  bill  had  been  perused/'  some  said 
**  drawn,  by  the  cbancelloT,"  and  averred  "that 
"  he  was  not  against  it:"  which  being  confi- 
dently reported,  and  believed  or  not  believed  as 
he  was  more  or  less  known  to  the  persons  pre- 
sent, he  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  his 
own  sense  known.  And  so  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  second  reading,  with  {min  and  difficulty 
hewu  in  hit  place  in  the  hooae:  and  00  after 
the  second  readii^  of  the  Inll,  he  was  of  cofurae 
to  propose  the  conmutment  of  it.  Many  of  the 
bishops  and  others  spake  fiercely  agunst  it,  as  a 
way  to  undermine  religion;  and  «ie  lord  trea- 
surer, with  his  usual  weight  of  words,  shewed 
the  ill  consequence  that  must  attend  it,  and 
*'  that  in  the  bottom  it  was  a  project  to  get 
*'  money  at  the  price  of  religion ;  which  he  be- 
"  lieved  was  not  intended  or  known  to  the  king, 
"  but  only  to  those  who  had  projected  it,  and, 
*'  it  may  be,  imposed  upon  others  who  meant 
"  weU.'' 

The  lord  piivy  seal,  either  upon  the  observation 
of  the  countenance  of  the  house  or  advertisement 
of  his  fiiends,  or  unwilling  to  venture  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  enterprise,  bad  given  over  the  game  the 
first  day,  and  now  spake  not  at  all :  but  the  lord 
Ashley  adhered  firmly  to  his  point,  spake  often 
and  ^reat  slwrimess  of  wit,  and  had  a  ca- 
dence in  his  words  and  pronunciation  tiiat  drew 
attention.  He  said,  "  it  was  the  king's  miafor- 
"  tune  that  a  matter  of  so  great  concernment 
"  to  him,  and  such  a  prerogative  as  it  mav  be 
**  would  be  found  to  be  inhnent  in  him  without 
"  any  declaration  of  parliament,  diould  be  sup- 
'*  pwted  only  by  snch  weak  men  as  himself,  who 
"  served  his  majesty  at  a  distance,  whilst  the 
"  ^eat  officers  of  the  crown  thought  fit  to  oppose 
'*  It;  which  he  more  wondered  at,  because  no- 
*'  body  knew  more  than  they  the  kbig's  unshake- 
"  able  firmness  in  his  religion,  that  had  resisted 
"  and  vanquished  so  many  great  temptations ; 
"  and  therefore  1m  could  not  be  thought  un- 


"  worthy  of  a  greater  trust  with  reference  to  it, 
"  than  he  would  have  by  this  bill." 

The  chancellor,  having  not  been  present  at  the 
fotmor  debate  upon  the  mat  dw,  thongbt  it  fit  to 
sit  silent  in  this,  tin  he  fbimd  the  faouM  in  shds 
expectation  to  hear  hit  c^teion;  and  then  he 
BtMd  tqi  and  aaid,  *' that  no  man  could  more, 
'*  if  it  were  necessary  or  pertinent,  of  the  Idnf^t 
**  constancy  in  his  religion,  and  of  hia  under- 
"  standing  tlu  constitution  and  foundation  of  the 
"  church  of  England,  than  he ;  no  man  had  been 
"  witness  to  more  assaults  which  he  had  sugtain- 

ed  than  he  had  been,  and  of  many  victones ; 
"  and  therefore,  if  the  question  were  how  £ar  he 
"  might  be  trusted  in  that  point,  he  should  make 
*'  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  he  thought  him 
"  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  any  man  alive. 
"  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  bill  that  conld 
"  make  that  the  question,  which  had  confotmded 
"  all  notions  of  religion,  and  erected  a  chaos  of 
"poHey  to  overthrow  all  religion  and  govem- 
"  ment :  so  that  the  quettitm  was  not,  iriwdier 
**  the  king  vers  worthy  <tf  that  tnut,  but  wfaeAer 
**  that  trust  were  worthy  ctf  Ae  kinff.   Hiit  it 

had  been  no  new  tlm^  fiffldnga  to  mvestthem- 
**  selves  many  parmular  rights  and  pomm, 
"  because  they  were  thereby  exposed  to  more 
"  trouble  and  vexation,  and  so  deputed  that  an- 
"  thority  to  others  qualified  by  them ;  and  he 
"  thought  it  a  very  unreasonable  and  unjust  tiling 
"  to  commit  such  a  trust  to  the  king,  which  no- 
"  body  could  suppose  be  could  execute  himself, 
"  and  yet  must  subject  him  to  daily  and  hourly 
"  importunities,  which  must  be  so  mneh  the  more 
"  tmeasy  to  a  nature  of  so  great  bounty  and 
"  generosity,  that  nothing  is  soongrateful  to  him 
"  as  to  be  obliged  to  deny." 

In  the  vehemence  of  this  debate,  die  load 
Ashley  having  tued  some  langn^  that  he  knew 
reflected  upw  lum,  the  chancellor  let  fidl  aune 
unwary  opresrions,  which  were  turned  to  his 
reproach  and  remembered  long  after.  When  he 
insisted  upon  the  wildness  and  illimitedness  in 
the  bill,  he  said,  it  was  ship-money  in  religion, 
"  that  nobody  could  know  the  end  tn,  or  where  it 
"  would  rest;  that  if  it  were  pawed,  Dr.Goflfe 
"  or  any  other  i^ioatate  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
'  "  land  might  be  made  a  bishop  or  archbishop 
"  here,  all  oaths  and  statiites  and  subscriptions 
"  being  dispensed  with :"  which  were  thought 
too  envioiis  instances,  and  gave  lus  enemies  op- 
portunities to  make  glossea  and  reflections  upon 
to  his  disadvantage.  In  this  debate  it  fell  out 
that  the  duke  cf  York  appeared  very  much 
agunst  the  bill ;  which  was  imputed  to  the  chan- 
cellor, and  served  to  "heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
"  his  head."  In  the  end,  very  Csw  having  ap(^en 
for  it,  though  there  were  many  who  would  have 
consented  to  it,  besides  the  catholic  lords,  it  was 
agreed  that  th^  should  be  no  question  put  for 
the  commitment;  which  was  the  moat  divil  mcr 
of  rqecting  it,  and  left  it  to  be  no  more  oUed 
for. 

The  king  was  infinitely  troubled  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  this  bill,  which  he  had  been  assured  would 
pass  notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  had  produced  one  effect  that  was 
foreseen  though  not  believed,  in  renewing  the 
bitterness  against  the  Roman  catholics.  And 
they,  who  watched  all  occasions  to  perform  thoae 
offices,  had  now  a  large  field  to  express  thdr 
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malice  against  die  cbancdlor  and  the  treasurer, 
**  whose  |»ide  only  had  dispoeed  them  to  shew 
*'  tfaar  power  and  credit  in  divertiiiff  the  tunue 
**  from  f^^fma  die  king,  to  wU^  ther  had 
*'  been  uu^ned;**  and  hia  majesty  heard  all  that 
conid  be  sud  against  them  without  any  dislike. 
After  two  or  three  days  be  sent  for  them  both 
traetber  into  his  closet,  which  made  it  generally 
beared  in  the  court,  that  he  resolved  to  teke  both 
their  offices  from  them,  and  they  did  in  truth 
believe  and  exoect  [it] :  but  there  was  never  any 
cause  appeared  after  to  think  that  it  was  in  lus 
purpose.  He  spake  to  them  of  other  bosiness, 
-without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  other  matter, 
and  dismissed  them  witb  a  countenance  less  open 
than  he  used  to  hare  towards  them,  and  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  not  the  same  thoughts  of 
tbem  he  had  formerly. 

And  when  the  next  day  dw  chancellor  went  to 
him  alonoi  and  was  adnutted  into  his  calnaet,  and 
began  to  take  notice  "that  be  seemed  to  have 

cusBstisfiuitiop  m  his  looks  towards  him the 
lung,  in  more  choler  than  he  had  ever  before  seen 
him,  told  him,  "his  looks  were  each  as  they 
**  ought  to  be ;  that  he  was  very  much  unsatisfied 

with  him,  and  thought  he  had  used  him  very 
"  ill ;  that  he  had  deserved  better  of  him,  and  did 
"  aot  expect  that  he  would  have  carried  himself 
"  in  that  manner  as  he  had  done  in  the  house  of 
"  peers,  having  known  his  majesty's  own  opinion 
**  irom  himself,  which  it  seemed  was  of  no  autho- 
"  rity  with  him  if  it  differred  from  his  jud^^ent, 
"  to  which  he  would  not  submit  against  us  rea- 
«  son." 

The  other,  with  the  confidence  of  an  honest 
run,  entered  upon  the  discourse  of  the  matter, 
aasuied  him  "  the  very  proposing  it  had  done  his 
**  nqesty  much  {mgnoice,  and  that  thev  who 

wne  M«t  affected  to  his  service  in  both  nouses 
"  were  much  trouble  and  afflicted  with  it ;  and 
"  of  those  who  advised  him  to  it,  one  knew  no- 
*'  thing  of  the  constitution  of  England,  and  was 
**  not  thought  to  wish  well  to  the  religioa  (tf  it; 
"  and  the  other  was  so  well  known  to  him,  that 
"  nothing  was  more  wonderful  than  that  his  ma- 
"Jesty  should  take  him  for  a  safe  coonseUor." 
He  had  recourse  then  again  to  the  matter,  and 
used  some  arguments  against  it  which  had  not 
been  urged  tefore,  and  which  seemed  to  make 
impression.  He  heard  all  he  said  with  patience, 
but  seemed  not  to  change  hia  mind,  and  answered 
-BO  more  than  "that  it  was  no  time  to  speak  to 
*'  the  matter,  which  was  now  passed;  and  if  it 
"  had  been  tmseaaonably  mgtA,  he  might  still 

have  carried  Mmself  otherWiee  than  lie  had 
"  done;"  and  so  spake  of  somewhat  else. 

His  majesty  did  not  withdraw  any  of  his  trust 
or  confidence  from  him  in  his  business,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  the  same  kindness  for  him :  but  from 
that  time  he  never  had  the  same  credit  with  him 
as  he  had  before.  The  lord  Ashley  got  no  ground, 
but  sir  Harrr  Beonet  ver^  much,  who,  though  he 
spake  very  httle  in  council,  shewed  his  power  out 
of  it,  by  persuading  his  majesty  to  recede  from 
nunv  resolutions  he  had  taken  there.  And  after- 
waros,  in  all  the  debates  in  council  which  were 
preparatory  to  the  war,  and  upon  those  particulars 
which  have  been  mentioned  bd^,  wluch  con- 
coned  the  justice  and  pohey  that  was  to  be  ob- 
•enredjiriuitaoeverwas  offered  by  the  chanosDor 
■or  trsasurer  was  never  considered  It  was  answer 


enough,  "that  thre  were  enenues  to  the  war; 
which  was  true,  as  long  as  it  was  in  deliberation : 
but  from  the  time  it  was  resolved  and  remediless, 
none  of  them  who  promoted  it  contributed  any 
thing  to  the  earring  it  on  proportionaUy  to  whi^ 
was  oone  by  the  other  two. 

nme  was  another  and  a  greater  nuschief  than 
b^h  been  mentioned,  that  resnlted  from  that  un- 
happy debate;  which  was  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
advantage that  the  bishops  underwent  by  thdr  so 
unanimous  dislike  of  that  bill.  For  from  that 
time  the  king  never  treated  any  of  them  with  that 
respect  as  he  had  done  formerly,  and  often  spake 
of  them  too  slighfly;  wluch  easily  encouraged 
others  not  only  to  mention  their  persons  very 
negligently,  but  their  fonction  and  rehjfion  itselt 
as  an  invention  to  impose  upon  the  free  judgments 
and  understandings  of  men.  What  was  preached 
in  the  pidpit  was  commoited  upon  and  derided 
in  die  cnamber,  and  preachers  v^xA,  and  sermons 
vilified  as  labotired  cuacourses,  which  the  preach- 
ers made  only  to  shewthe^  own  parts  and  wit, 
without  any  other  design  than  to  be  commended 
and  preferred.  These  grew  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  mirth  and  wit  of  the  court ;  and  so  much 
license  [was]  manifested  in  it,  that  gave  infinite 
scandal  to  tnose  who  observed  it,  and  to  those 
who  received  the  reports  of  it :  and  all  serious 
and  prudent  men  took  it  as  an  ill  presage,  that 
whilst  all  warlike  preparations  were  made  in  abund  - 
ancto  suitable  to  the  occasion,  there  should  so  littie 
preparation  of  spirit  be  for  a  war  against  an  ene- 
my, who  might  possibly  be  without  some  of  our 
virtues,  but  assuredly  was  without  any  of  oar  vices. 

There  begun  now  to  appear  another  enemy> 
much  mora  formidable  than  the  Dutch,  and  more 
difficdt  to  he  struggled  witii;  wluch  was  the 
plague,  that  brake  out  m  the  winter,  and  made  aiuh 
an  early  progress  in  the  spring,  that  though  the 
weekly  numwra  did  not  rise  high,  and  it  rapeared 
to  be  only  in  the  outskirts  <^  the  town,  and  in  the 
most  obscure  dleys,  amongst  the  poorest  people; 
yet  the  ancient  men,  who  well  remembered  m  what 
manner  the  last  great  plague  (which  had  been 
near  forty  yean  bcTon)  first  l»ake  out,  and  the 
progress  it  EUfierwards  made,  foretold  a  terrible 
Bummer.  And  many  of  them  removed  their  fami- 
lies out  of  the  city  to  countir  habitations ;  when 
their  neighbours  laughed  at  mm  providence,  and 
thought  they  might  have  staved  without  danger : 
but  uiey  found  Portly  that  tney  had  done  wisely. 
In  March  it  spread  so  much,  that  the  parliament 
was  very  willing  to  part :  which  was  likewise  the 
more  necessary,  in  regard  that  so  many  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  assigned 
to  so  many  offices  and  employments  which  ruated 
to  the  war,  and  which  required  their  immediate 
attendance.  For  though  the  fleet  was  not  yet 
gone  out,  yet  there  woe  many  prizes  daily  brouj[ht 
in,  beudes  the  fint  erasure,  which  by  this  time 
was  [adjudged]  lawful  prize ;  in  all  which  great 
loss  was  sustained  by  the  license  of  officers  as  well 
as  common  men,  and  the  absence  of  such  as 
should  restrain  and  puoish  it :  so  that,  as  soon 
as  the  bill  was  passed  the  houses  for  the  good  aid 
they  had  given  the  king,  and  was  relidv  f<n: 
the  royal  assent,  his  majesty  passed  it,  and  pro* 
roguea  the  parliament  m  April  (which  was  in 
till  September  folloiring;  his  ma^ly  de- 
daitng,  "that  if  h  pleased  God  to  eztingtush  or 
"  aUay  the  fierceness  of  the  ^^»gatt"  which  lit 
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that  time  iBged-more,  "  he  should  glad  to  meet 
*'  them  then  j  by  which  time  they  would  judge 
"  by  some  Buccess  of  the  war,  what  was  more  to 
"  be  done.    But  if  that  visitation  increased,  they 

should  have  notice  by  proclamalion  diat  they 

might  not  hazard  themselves/' 

The  parliament  being  thus  prorogued,  there 
was  the  same  reason  to  hasten  out  the  fleet ;  to- 
■warda  which  the  duke  left  nothing  nndonet  which 
his  unwearied  industry  and  ezanmle  could  con^- 
bute  towards  Ht],  htang  Iiimsdi  on  board,  and 
having  got  all  things  necessary  into  his  own  ship 
that  he  cared  for.  But  he  found  that  it  was  ab- 
Bolutdy  requisite  to  put  out  to  sea,  though  many 
things  were  wanting  in  other  ships,  even  of  beer 
and  other  provision  of  victual;  not  only  to  be  before 
the  enemy,  but  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible, 
whilst  the  ships  were  in  port,  to  keep  the  seamen 
from  going  on  shore,  by  which  they  might  biing 
the  phigue  on  board  with  them  ;  and  there  was 
already  a  suspicion  that  the  infection  was  got  into 
one  of  the  smaller  ships. 

It  hath  been  said  b^ore,  that  all  things  relating 
'to  the  fleet  were  upon  the  matter  wholly  govemen 
"by  Mr.  Coventry.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  ofiEcers 
'Of  fhe  navy  constantly  attended  the  duke  together 
with  those  three  sea-captains  who  have  been  named 
"before :  but  from  the  time  that  the  war  was  de- 
clared, his  highness  consulted  daily,  for  his  own 
'information  and  instruction,  with  sir  John  Law- 
son  and  sir  George  Ayscue  and  sir  William  Fen, 
all  men  of  great  experience,  and  who  had  com- 
manded in  several  Dsitties.  Upon  the  advice  of 
these  men  the  duke  always  made  his  estimates 
and  all  propositions  to  the  king.  There  was  some- 
what of  rivuship  between  the  two  last,  becausethey 
had  been  in  equal  command :  therefore  the  duke 
took  sir  Wilham  Pen  into  his  own  ship,  and  made 
him  captain  of  it ;  which  was  a  great  trust,  and  a 
very  honourable  command,  that  exempted  him 
from  Tecehring  any  orders  but  from  the  duke,  and 
80  extinguish  the  other  emulation,  the  other 
two  bong  flag-officers  and  to  command  Hveral 
Aquadtons. 

In  aU  conferences  with  these  men  Mr.  Coven- 
trfa  presence  and  attendance  was  necessary,  both 
to  reduce  all  things  into  writing  whicn  were 
agreed  upon,  and  to  be  able  to  put  the  duke  in 
^nd  of  what  he  was  to  do.  Lawson  was  the 
man  of  whose  judgment  the  duke  bad  the  best 
esteem ;  and  he  was  in  truth,  of  a  man  of  that 
breeding,  (for  be  was  a  perfect  tarpawlin^,)  a  very 
extraordinary  person ;  he  understood  his  profes- 
sion incomparably  well,  spake  clearly  and  pertin- 
ently, but  not  pertinaciously  enough  when  he  was 
contradicted.  Ayecue  was  a  gentleman,  but  had 
kept  ill  company  too  long,  which  had  blunted  his 
undenftanding,  if  it  had  been  ever  sharp :  he  was 
of  few  words,  yet  spake  to  the  purpose  and  to  be 
easily  luderstood.  Pen,  who  had  much  the  worst 
understanding,  had  a  great  nund  to  appear  better 
bred,  and  to  speak  like  a  gentleman ;  he  had  got 
many  good  words,  ^i^h  ne  used  at  adventure ; 
he  was  a  formal  man,  and  spake  very  leisurely  but 
much,  and  left  tiie  matter  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed than  he  found  it.  He  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  Mr.  CoveHtry,  who  still  learned  enough 
of  him  to  offer  any  thing  rationally  in  the  debate 
or  to  cross  what  was  not  agreeable  to  his  own 
fancy,  by  which  he  was  still  swayed  out  of  the  pride 
and  peiranenen  of  Us  will. 
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Upon  debate  and  conference  with  these  men, 
the  duke  brought  propositions  to  the  king  reduced 
into  writing  by  Mr.  Coventry;  and  the  king  com- 
mooly  consulted  them  with  the  lord  treasurer  in 
the  presence,  the  propositions  being  commonly 
for  increase  of  the  expense,  which  Mr.  Coventry 
was  solicitous  by  all  the  ways  possible  to  contrive. 
To  those  consultations  the  duke  always  brought 
tiie  8ea*officerB,  and  Mr.  Coventry,  who  spake 
much  more  thui  they,  to  explain  especially  what 
sir  William  Pen  aud,  who  took  upon  biiuelf  to 
speak  most^  and  often  what  the  others  had  never 
thought  though  they  durst  not  contradict ;  and 
sir  John  Lawson  often  complained,  "that  Mr. 
"  Coventry  put  that  in  writing  which  had  never 
"  been  proposed  by  them,  and  would  continue 
**  disputing  it  till  they  yidded."  Every  confer- 
ence raised  the  charge  very  much ;  and  what  they 
proposed  yesterday  as  enough  was  to-day  maoe 
tmce  as  much ;  if  they  proposed  six  fire-sMps  to 
be  provided,  within  two  or  three  days  they  de- 
manded twdve:  so  there  could  be  no  poinblo 
computation  of  the  charge. 

By  this  means  the  fleet  that  was  now  ready  to 

Eut  to  sea  amounted  to  fourscore  sail;  and  the 
ing  willingly  consented,  upon  the  reasons  the 
duke  presented  to  him,  that  they  should  set  waSi 
as  soon  as  was  posable.  And  before  the  end  of 
April  the  duke  was  with  the  whole  fleet  at  sea, 
and  visited  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  took  many 
ships  in  their  view,  their  fleet  being  not  yet  in 
re^iness.  Many  noblemen,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, the  lora  viscount  Ferrers,  and  others, 
with  many  gentlemen  of  quality,  went  as  vohm- 
teere,  and  were  distributed  into  the  several  ships 
with  much  countenance  by  the  duke,  and  as  many 
taken  into  his  own  ahip  ai  could  be  done  witk 
convenience. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  from  the  first 
mention  of  the  war,  which  he  promoted  all  he 
could,  declared  "  that  he  would  make  one  in  k 
and  when  it  was  declared,  he  desired  to  have  the 
command  of  a  ship,  which  the  duke  poutivdy 
denied  to  ffn  him,  except  the  king  commanded 
it,  (and  his  majesty  was  content  to  refer  that,  as 
he  did  the  nomination  of  all  the  other  offi(xra,  to 
his  brother,)  and  did  not  think  fit  that  a  man,  of 
what  quahty  soever,  who  had  never  been  at  sea, 
should  bis  nrst  voyage  have  the  command  of  any 
considerable  ship,  (and  a  small  one  had  not  been 
for  his  honour ;)  at  which  he  was  much  troubled. 
Yet  his  friends  told  him  that  he  was  too  far  en- 
gaged, to  stay  at  home  when  bis  royal  highness 
ventured  his  own  person ;  and  thereupon  he  re- 
solved to  go  a  volunteer,  and  put  himself  on 
board  a  flag-ship,  the  captain  whereof  was  in  his 
favour.  And  then  he  desired,  "  tliat  in  reroect  of 
"  his  quality,  and  his  being  a  privy  coiaseDiir,  he 
"  might  be  present  in  all  councils  of  war.*'  Hie 
duke  thought  this  not  reasonable,  and  woidd  not 
make  a  new  precedent.  There  were  many  of  the 
ancient  nobihty,  earls  and  barons,'  who  were  then 
on  board  as  volunteers  ;  and  if  the  conudmtion 
of  quality  mivht  entitie  them  to  be  present  in 
coondl,  all  orders  would  be  broken,  there  being 
none  called  hut  flag-officers :  and  therefore  his 
royal  highness  positively  refused  to  gratify  him  in 
that  pomt;  which  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
ihougut  (it  being  enough  known  that  the  duke 
had  ndther  esteem  or  uodiues  for  him)*to.  be 
vi6k  a  pnsonal  diaobligatien,  that  would  welL  exp 
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CTue  him  for  decliung  the  enterprise.  And  pre- 
tending that  he  did  appeal  to  the  king  in  pcnnt  of 
right,  he  left  the  fleet>  and  returned  to  the  shore 
to  Mnnphun.  And  we  return  back  too  to  the  view 
of  other  puticnlBTB. 

Hutb  were  two  persons,  whnn  the  king  and 
his  brother  did  desire  to  make  remarkable  hy 
some  eztraordinarj'  faTOurs:  one  of  which  was 
equally  grateful  to  both,  or  Charles  Ba'kler,wlu> 
had  been  lately  created  an  Irish  viscount  by  the 
name  of  lord  Fltzharding,  the  old  and  true  sur- 
name of  the  ftunily ;  upon  whom  the  king  had, 
for  reasons  onlv  known  to  himself,  set  his  affec- 
tion eo  much,  that  he  had  never  denied  anything 
he  asked  for  himself  or  for  any  body  else,  and  was 
well  content  that  he  shotdd  be  looked  upon  as  his 
favourite.  He  had  been  long  thought  bo  to  the 
duke,  who  was  willing  to  promote  any  thing  to 
his  advantage :  and  me  king  had  deferred  those 
instaoees  omy  till  Uie  pailiunent  should  be  pro- 
rogued, lest  it  should  raise  the  aj^petites  of  wiers 
to  make  satts,  which  he  had  hitherto  delimded 
himsdf  Aran,  by  declaring  he  would  make  no 
laore  lords.  But  tiie  parliament  was  no  sooner 
prorogued,  than  it  was  resolved  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution :  and  when  it  was  to  be  done,  the  chancel- 
-lor  had  the  honour  to  be  present  idone  with  the 
king  and  duke,  when  it  seemed  to  be  first  thought 
of.  And  when  the  duke  proposed  it  as  a  suit  to 
the  king,  that  he  would  make  the  lord  Fitzhard- 
ing  an  earl,  extolling  his  coimi^  and  affection  to 
the  king;  who  was  pleased  with  the  motion  to 
that  d^free,  that  he  extolled  him  with  praises 
which  could  be  apslied  to  few  men  and  it  was 
quickly  resolved  that  he  sbenld  be  an  eail  of 
England,  and  a  title  was  as  soon  loimd  mA  i  and 
so  be  was  created  eari  of  Fahncnitii,  bdbre  ha 
haA  one  foot  of  land  in  the  world. 

And  to  gratify  •the  king  this  fevonr,  die 
dvke  likewise  proposed  that  the  king  would  make 
«ir  Hany  Bennet  a  lord,  whom  all  the  world 
knew  he  did  not  care  for ;  which  was  aswUUngly 
granted :  and  he  had  no  more  estate  than  um 
otiier,.and  could  not  so  easily  find  a  titie  for  his 
bsrony.  But  because  he  had  no  mind  to  retain 
bis  own  name,  which  was  no  good  one,  his  first 
warrant  was  to  be  created  Cheney,  which  was  an 
ancient  barony  expired,  and  to  wliich  family  he 
had  not  the  least  relation:  and  for  some  days 
upon  the  signing  the  warrant  he  was  called  lord 
Cheney,  until  a  gentleman  of  the  best  quality  in 
Buckinghamshire  who,  though  he  had  no  titki  to 
the  banmy,  was  yet  of  the  same  family,  and  in- 
herited most  pan  of  the  estate,  which  was  very 
ooundersble,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  M 
the  doke  of  Newcastle,  heard  of  it,  ai^  made 
haste  to  stop  it.  He  went  first  to  sir  Harry 
Bennet  himself,  and  desired  him  "not  to  affect  a 
"  title  to  which  he  had  no  relation ;  and  to  which 
"  thaugh  he  could  net  pretend  of  direct  right, 
"  yet  he  was  not  [sol  obscure  but  that  himself  or 
**  a  son  of  his  might  nereafter  be  thought  worthy 
"  of  it  by  the  crown ;  and  in  that  respect  it  would 
"  be  some  trouble  to  him  to  see  it  vested  in  the 
"  fomily  ef  a  stranger."  The  secretary  £d  not 
^ve  him  so  civil  an  answer  aa  he  expected,  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  oi  the  gentieman.  Yet  shortiy 
after,  upon  inionaatimi  of  his  conditicMi  and 
quality,  (as  he  was  in  all  respects  very  worthy  of 
consideration,)  the  patent  bem^  not  yet  pqmred, 
}ie  was  conte^ed  to  take  the  title  ota  tattle  fium 


that  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  was  sold  by 
him,  and  now  in  tliepossesuonof  another  private 
person;  and  so  was  created  lord  ArUngton,  the 
proper  and  true  name  of  the  pUce  bdngHuling- 
ton.  a  httie  village  between  London  and  Ux- 
brUb[e. 

Ine  king  took  the  occasion  to  make  these  two 
noblemen  'from  an  obUgation  that  lay  iq>on  him 
to  confer  two  honours  at  the  same  time ;  the  one 
upon  Mr.  Frescheville,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in 
Derbyshire,  and  a  fair  estate,  who  had  been  al- 
ways bred  in  the  court,  a  menial  servant  of  the 
last  king,  and  had  served  him  in  the  head  of  a 
troop  ofhorae  rused  at  his  own  cha^  in  the  war, 
and  whom  his  late  mf4estyhad  i»viiuaed  to  make 
a  baron. 

The  other  was  Mr.  Richard  Arundel  of  Trerice 
in  Cornwall,  a  gentieman  as  well  known  by  whtt 
he  had  done  aim  suffered  in  the  late  time,  aa  by 
the  eminency  of  his  family,  and  the  fortune  he  was 
still  master  of  after  the  great  depredation  of  the 
time.  John  Arundel,  his  &ther,  was  of  the  best 
interest  and  estate  of  the  gentiemen  of  Comwsll : 
and  io  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  when  the 
lord  Hopton  and  the  other  gentlemen  with  him 
were  forced  to  retire  into  Cornwall,  he  and  his 
friends  supported  them,  and  gave  tiie  first  turn 
and  opposition  to  the  current  of  the  parliament's 
usurpation ;  and  to  them,  their  courage  and  ac- 
tivity, all  the  success  that  the  lord  Hopton  had 
afterwards  was  justiy  to  be  imputed  as  to  the  first 
rise.  The  old  gentleman  was  then  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  infirm ;  but  all  bis  sons  he  en- 
gaged in  the  war :  the  two  eldest  were  eminent 
omcers,  both  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  more  leaknu  soldiers  by  haring  been 
mtneases  of  the  nan^ity  proceedhigs  ctf  those  who 
had  nised  the  nbeUicm.  Hie  eldest  was  killed 
in  the  head  of  bis  troop,  charging  and  driviiw 
back  a  hcdd  sally  that  was  made  out  of  PlymouA 
when  it  was  beueged :  and  this  otlier  gentieman 
of  wh(Hn  we  now  speak,  and  who  was  then  the 
younger  brother,  was  an  excellent  colonel  of  foot 
to  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  who  was  governor 
of  Pendennis,  lost  his  life  bravely  in  the  siege  of 
Bristol,  the  king  knew  not  into  what  bands  to 
commit  that  important  place  so  securely,  as  by 
sending  a  commission  to  old  John  Arundel  (h 
Trerice  to  command,  well  knowing  that  it  must 
be  preserved  princifnllv  by  his  interest ;  and  in 
respect  of  his  age  iomea  his  eldest  srai  with  him: 
and  after  his  death  h»  added  the  younger  brq^her 
to  the  command,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  who 
was  in  truth  then  looked  upon  as  the  most  power- 
fiil  person  in  that  county. 

when  the  king,  then  prince,  was  compelled, 
after  almost  the  iraole  west  was  lost,  to  retire  into 
Cornwall,  he  remained  io  Pendennis  castie,  and 
firom  thence  made  his  first  embarkation  to  Scilly : 
and  at  parting,  out  of  a  princely  sense  of  the  affec- 
tion and  service  of  that  family,  he  took  the  old 
gentieman  aside,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  son 
wished  him  "  to  defend  the  place  as  long  as  he 
"  could,  because  relief  nught  come,  of  wMcn  there 
"was  some  hope  from  abroad}"  and  promised 
him,  "  if  he  lived  to  come  back  into  England,  he 
"would  make  him  a  baron  {  andif  beware  dead, 
"  he  would  make  it  good  to  his  son."  The  (dd 
man  bdiaved  him  bnvely  to  Ins  dealli,  having  aH 
bis  estate  taken  fimn  him;  and  bis  son  remamed 
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•s  enuneiiay  Cuthfol,  and  had  aa  deep  marks  of 
h  as  any  man :  bo  that  at  the  king's  ratarn,  who 
never  forgat  his  promiBe,  he  might  have  received 
the  effect  of  it  in  the  first  creation,  if  he  had  de- 
auedit;  bat  he  chose  rather  to  recover  the  bruises 
his  fortune  bad  endured  hj  seizures  and  seques- 
trations, before  he  would  embark  hitn  in  a  condi- 
tion that  must  presently  raise  his  expense  in  his 
way  of  living.  And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
at  ease  in  that  respect,  he  got  a  friend  to  inform 
the  king,  *'  diat  he  was  ready  to  receive  his 
"  bountv." 

And  his  majesty,  hang  under  these  two  obli- 
gations, was  willing  to  take  the  same  opportunity 
to  prefer  the  two  other  persona  he  loved  so  well. 
But  at  the  same  tune  that  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion for  the  last  two,  (but  wlut  concerned  Uie 
others  had  been  long  known  and  expected,)  his 
majesty  reflected  upon  the  number  of  the  house 
of  peers,  which  was  in  many  respects  found  griev- 
•ous,  and  declared  to  his  brother  and  tike  chan- 
cellor, who  were  (mlv  present  "  that  no  importu- 
"  nity  should  prevail  with  him  to  make  any  more 
"  lords  in  many  years,  and  till  the  present  num- 

her  should  be  lessened;"  in  which  resolution 
the  duke  willingly  concurred,  and  protested  '*  that 
"  he  would  never  more  importune  him  in  that 

point."  The  reason  of  mentioning  this  declara- 
tion and  resolution  will  appear  her^ter.  This 
creation  was  no  sooner  over,  than  the  new  earl  of 
Falmouth  went  with  the  duke  to  sea :  for  though 
his  relation  was  now  immediately  to  the  king  and 
near  his  person,  yet  he  thought  himself  obliged 
not  to  be  from  the  duke  when  he  was  to  be  en- 
gaged in  so  nmch  danger;  and  he  waa  eonfisBsed 
by  all  men  to  abound  in  a  most  feaHesB  cou- 
rage- 

It  will  not  be  unseasonable  In  this  place  to  take 
a  view  of  an  act  of  state  that  passed  about  this 
time,  and  which  afterwards  administered  matter 
of  reproach  against  the  chancellor,  and  was  made 
Tue  of  by  his  enemies  as  an  evidence  of  his  cor- 
ruption ;  for  the  better  undflrstanding  whereof,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  begin  the  relation  from  the 
original  ground  of  the  counsel.  About  the  first 
Christmas  after  the  king's  happy  return  into 
England,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  privy  seal, 
and  the  two  chief  justices  (being  the  persons 
appdnted  hy  the  statute  for  that  purpose)  met 
tufsther  to  set  the  prices  upon  the  several  sorts 
ofwines;  and  were  ^tended,  according  to  cus- 
tom, by  the  company  of  vintnera,  and  the  chief 
mecchants  in  the  city  who  toaded  in  that  canmio- 
dity.  And  being  first  to  limit  tiie  merchants  to  a 
-reasonable  rate,  nefore  they  coold  prescribe  any 
price  to  the  vintners  upon  the  retail,  they  found, 
by  the  best  inquiry  they  could  make,  that  the  first 
prices  bejroud  the  seas  which  the  merchants  ptud 
for  their  winea  were  so  excessive,  that  the  retail 
could  not  be  brought  within  any  compass ;  and 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  the  price 
of  wines  in  general  was  exceedingly  increased, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Canaries  was  almost 
double  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  year  1640. 

The  chancellor  knew  very  well,  by  the  corre- 
roondence  he  had  held  in  the  Canaries,  (during 
the  time  that  he  had  served  his  majesty  as  his 
ambassador  in  Spain,)  that  the  whole  trade  for 
the  Canary  wine  waa  driven  solely  by  the  English, 
and  the  conmioditjr  entirely  vended  in  the  kmg's 
■dominions,  aU  Christendom  beride  not  spending 
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any  qtumtity  of  that  irinei  ud  Aenopoa  be 
asked  the  merchants  "  whether  what  he  had  re- 
"  ported vraa  not  true,  and  whatwonld  be  the  way 
"  to  remedy  diat  nUachief." 

Thej  all  Confessed  it  to  be  very  true,  and  *'  that 
"  it  waa  a  great  reproach  to  the  nation  to  be  so 
"  much  imposed  upon  in  a  trade  that  they  might 
"  govern  themselves :  and  that  the  unreasonable 
"  prices  of  the  mne  wwe  not  the  greatest  preju- 
"  dice  that  was  befallen  that  trade.  That  before 
"  the  baubles  th^  had  been  so  for  from  employ- 
"  ing  any  stock  of  money  for  the  support  (U  that 
*'  traffick,  that  ihej  used  to  send  then-  ships  fnl^ 
'<  laden  with  all  commodities  thither,  which  vida- 
*'  ed  very  good  markets,  b^ng  aoit  frmn  tnence 
"  into  the  West  Indies  with  thdr  Plate  fleets  f 
«  and  that  the  very  pipMtavea  which  they  aniied 
"  did  very  near  anpply  the  value  of  theb  mne,  so 
"  that  tliey  brongnt  home  the  proceed  of  thdr 
"  ciHnmodftiM  enner  in  pieces  <n  eight,  or  such 

other  merchandizes  as  had  been  hrov^bt  thither 
"  fivmi  the  Indies,  and  upon  which  th^  recdved 
"  great  profit.  On  die  contrary,  that  the  trade 
"  was  now  wholly  driven  by  ready  money ;  that 

the  commodities  they  send  thither  are  not  taken 
'*  off,  except  at  their  own  prices,  so  that  they  have 
"  for  the  late  years  sent  thar  vessels  empty  tfai- 
"  ther,  except  only  with  some  few  fupe-stavea, 

which  by  the  destruction  in  Ireland  they  could 
"  not  send  in  any  great  proportion ;  and  that 
"  their  ships  return  from  thence  with  no  other 
"  lading  but  those  wines,  which  they  trade  for  in 
"  ready  money,  eitiier  by  pieces  of  eight  sent  in 
**  their  ships  from  hence,  or  by  Inlla  of  exchanjga 
**  chaiged  upon  some  known  merchants  in  Spain. 
"  Thai  over  and  above  these  disadvantagea,  tiw 

Spaniuda  in  those  ialanda  bad  of  late  imposed 
"  new  duties  upon  the  win^  and  laid  other  unpo- 
"  sitions  upon  the  merchants  than  the  Rnglish 
"  n^n  had  been  ever  accustomed  to.**  They 
said,  "  all  these  inconveniences  proceeded  from 
'*  the  immoderate  appetite  this  nation  hath  far 
"  that  sort  of  wine,  and  therefore  they  take  from 
"  them  as  much  as  they  can  make ;  and  from  our 
"  own  disorder  and  irregularity  in  buying  them, 
"  and  contending  who  shall  get  the  most,  and  so 

raising  the  price  upon  one  another,  and  making 
"  the  Spaniards  themselves  the  judges  -wbat  tiae 
"  mercmints  shall  pay." 

The  lords,  upon  coiunltation  betwem  uum- 
selves,  found  the  nutter  too  hard  for  them,  and 
tiiat  the  r^brmatkm  of  ao  much  evil  must  be 
made  by  degrees,  and  upmi  a  representatioa  of 
the  whole,  with  the  difficnlties  which  attended  It. 
to  the  king  and  bis  privy-conndl,  whose  wisdoms 
only  couw  provide  a  remedy  proportitmable  to  the 
mischiefs.  For  the  present,  as  they  resolved  not 
to  raise  the  prices  at  which  wine  was  at  that  time 
bought  and  sold,  (which  they  believed,  how  rea- 
sonably soever  it  might  be  done,  would  ^  be 
very  unpopular,)  sotney  thought  it  not  just  to 
draw  down  and  abate  tiioee  prices,  since  it  ap- 
peared to  them  that  the  wines  cost  more  in 
portion  upon  the  places  of  thdr  growth.  They 
declared  therefore  to  the  mwchants  and  to  tl» 
vintners,  "  that  though  for  the  present  they  would 
"  permit  the  same  prices  to  continue  for  the  next 
"  year,  which  they  had  been  aold  for  the  present 
"  year,"  and  wUdu  indeed  were  confinnedby  the 
tote  act  of  parliament,  "  they  ahonldhereaftsr  take 
<*care  vbat  marfceta  they  made;  for  that  thc^ 
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**  ware  nsAveA  the  next  year  to  make  die  prices 
"  much  lower  both  to  tbie  merchant  and  to  the 
"  vintoer and  so,  upon  the  report  made  by  the 
lords  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  )dna  in  council, 
and  of  what  they  thought  fit  to  be  done  for  the 
present,  a  proclamation  was  published  accord- 


ie  next  year  both  the  merchants  and  vuitners 
were  very  earnest  suitors  to  the  lords  at  th«r  ac- 
customed meeting,  that  greater  pri<»s  ought  be 
allowed,  or  at  least  that  the  same  ou^t  m  con- 
tinued; making  it  very  evident.  Out  thnr  wines 
cost  them  more  than  mey  had  done  the  year  be- 
fore.   Upon  Ae  debate  the  Canary  merchants 
were  mam  dii^ed.   Some  of  them  insisted  very 
impcRtonatdy  to  have  the  price  raised,  "  because 
it  was  notorious  that  ttwy  had  paid  much  more 
"  than  formerly,  by  reason,'*  as  they  alleged, 
*'  that  the  vintt^e  had  not  yielded  near  the  pro- 
portion  that  it  used  to  do."   Others,  though 
confesnng  the  increase  of  price,  yet  pretended  a 
more  public  spirit  and  the  necessity  oi  a  reforma- 
tion: and  therefore  they  pressed  as  earnestly, 
"  that  the  price  might  not  be  raised,  but  that  they 
"  might  be  permitted  to  take  what  they  had  done 
already  for  this  year."  It  was  muckly  discovered 
whence  this  moderation  proceeded ;  and  that  the 
last  proposerB  had  a  neat  quantity  of  irine  upon 
^ar  handa,  which  had  beca  jaorided  the  year 
before,  and  ao  m^t  well  be  sold  at  tiie  aune 
price,  bnt  that  the  former  had  no  old  wine  left, 
out  were  supplied  with  a  full  provision  of  new, 
wluch  had  cost  them  so  much  dearer.   Both  the 
one  and  the  other  desired  the  lords,  "  that  what- 
"  ever  resolution  they  took  for  the  present,  a 
"  clause  might  be  inserted  in  the  proclamation, 
"  that,  the  next  year  which  followed,  Canary  wine 
"  should  not  be  sold  for  above  four  and  twenty 
*'  pounds  the  pipe,  and  that  every  year  after  it 
"  should  be  drawn  lower,"  as  it  might  well  be,  it 
having  been  sold  iu  the  year  1640  for  twenty 
pounds  the  inpe ;  though,  in  the  year  when  his 
majesty  returned,  it  hadbeen  permitted  to  be  sold 
at  six  and  thirty  pounds  the  pipe.    "Such  a 
'*  dauae,"  they  aat^  "woidd  give  notioe  to  the 
« islanden,  and  oUige  Aon  to  aell  thor  irines  at 
**  more  reasonable  rates,  and  would  render  the 
**  merchants  unexcusable  if  they  should  ^ve 
"  greater."  Notwithstanding  all  tbar  aB^tions, 
the  lords  remembered  what  they  had  dechred  to 
them  the  last  year,  which  was  as  Cur  a  warning  as 
any  tlung  they  could  now  say  would  be.  And 
accordingly  they  set  lower  prices  upon  all  wines 
for  the  year  to  come  than  had  been  allowed  the 
last,  as  the  most  effectual  warning  for  the  future : 
wluch  was  thou^t  a  very  rigorous  proceeding ; 
but  being  reported  to  the  king  and  coundl,  what 
they  haa  done  was  allowed  and  confirmed,  and 
his  majesty  was  well  contented  that  such  a  clause 
as  they  had  proposed  should  be  inserted  in  the 
proclamation;  which  was  accordingly  done. 
.  Tix  year  foUowing,  wlun  the  Iotos  met  again 
acconKng  to  cnston^  which  is,  as  hath  been  aoA, 
about  Christmas,  th^  found  not  the  least  reforma- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Canary  merchants 
had  paid  dearer  than  ever,  which  made  them  all 
more  solicitous  to  have  the  price  raised,  and  the 
vintners  as  importunate  for  tneir  retail.   And  in- 
deed the  vintners  seemed  to  be  in  a  much  worse 
eondition  than  the  merchants.  And  they  made  it 
i4^Mar,  **that  they  were  often  compelled  to  pi^ 
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"  h^her  prices  to  the  merchant  than  [werej  im* 
"  p(raed  by  their  lordships ;  without  which  they 
"  could  get  no  good  wine,  and  so  must  give  over 
"  thdr  keeping  nouse :  that  the  penalty  upon  the 
"  merchant  was  very  small,  being  not  above  forty 
"  shillings  a  pipe,  and  the  crime  not  easy  to  be 
"  discovered,  as  was  evident  by  there  not  having 
"  been  one  merchant  questioned  in  many  years 
"  for  that  common  transgression ;  whereas  on  the 
"  vintner's  part  the  penalty  was  very  severe,  and 
'*  eamly  discovered  by  any  man  who  went  to  a 
tavern  and  would  be  an  informer,  and  that  most 
"  of  ^  vintners  in  London  were  at  that  very  time 
"  sued  in  the  exchequer  upon  those  very  penalties, 
"  wUch,  if  exacted,  must  produce  their  ruin." 

The  merchants  excused  themselves  for  their  pre- 
sent  pretence,  and  for  their  having  given  more  for 
their  wines  than  was  lawful  for  them  to  have  done 
by  their  own  desire :  "  that  they  had  done  their 
"  best,  and  that  the  greatest  traders  amongst 
"  them  had  consented  between  themselves  not  to 
"  suffer  the  prices  to  be  nused  upon  them ;  but 
"  that  they  found  it  ineffectual,  and  tlu^  tiuiugh 
"  they  should  give  over  thar  trades,  it  womd 
*'  produce  no  mormation.  That  the  trade  was 
"  open  to  all  adventurers,  and  that  there  had  been 
"  many  ships  sent  from  England  in  that  very  year 
"  by  Jew^  and  veopia  of  several  trades,  vdio  had 
never  been  before  known  to  trade  to  the  Can»* 
"  ties :  inaomoch  as  iriwn  they  who  had  been  long 
"  bred  up  to  the  trade,  and  mid  been  long  factors 
"  in  those  islands,  sent  thar  ships  thither,  they 
"  found  other  English  ships  there,  and  the  wines 
"  bought  at  a  greater  pri(»  than  they  had  allowed 
"  their  factors  to  give ;  so  that  they  must  ather 
"  have  their  ships  return  empty  and  unladen,  or 
"  take  the  wines  at  the  prices  other  men  gave. 

That  the^  had  chosen  the  latter,  as  well  to  con- 
"  tinue  their  trade,  as  to  draw  home  some  part  of 
"  the  stock  they  had  in  that  country.  That  they 
"  could  imagine  but  two  ways  to  reform  that  ex- 
"  cess :  the  one,  by  putting  the  trade  into  such  a 
"  inethod  and  under  such  rules,  as  might  restr^n 
"  that  license,  and  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  per- 
"  sons  who  never  had  been  in  the  trade  to  giTe 
"  the  law  to  it ;  and  by  tlua  meana  the  iahmclas 
"  would  find  it  necessary  to  set  reasonable  prices 
"  upon  thnr  commodities,  and  to  yield  swAi  other 
"  advantages  and  privileges  to  the  merchants  ss 
"  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  other,  that 
"  the  king  would  by  his  proclamation  proMbit 
"  the  importation  of  any  Canary  wines  mto  his 
"  dominions :  and  hereby  he  would  quickly  re- 
*'  ceive  such  propositions  from  Spain,  as  would 
"  put  it  into  his  own  power  to  make  the  reforma- 
"  tion ;  otherwise  the  islanders  had  been  per- 
"  suaded  that  England  could  not  live  without 
"  their  wines." 

The  lords  were  resolved,  notwithstanding  all 
*that  had  been  said,  that  they  would  execute  the 
former  proclamation,  and  reduce  the  prices  of 
wines  to  what  had  been  then  determined :  and 
after  they  had  given  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
business  to  the  king  in  council,  the  resolution 
was  approved,  and  aprodamation  was  issued  out 
to  that  purpose.  The  merchants  and  vintners 
applied  themselves  to  his  majesty,  and  to  many  of 
the  lords  of  the  council,  and  thought  they  had 
encouragement  enough  to  hope  for  a  reUef  iq 
an  appral  to  the  king  and  conndl  by  petition^ 
and  taey  had  tiierenpon  a  day  assigned  to  be 
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heard.  Haiqr  of  the  Itxia  thought  it  very  faftrd* 
if  Dot  unjuat,  to  conit>el  men  to  bcU  cheKpee  than 
they  bought,  which  was  the  truth  of  the  case,  uid 
which  must  oblige  both  merchants  and  viatners 
to  sophisticate  and  corrupt  tbeir  wines  to  preeerre 
thur  estates ;  which  might  probabljr  turn  to  the 
great  damage  <tf  the  whole  kmgdomi  in  producing 
sickness  and  diseases :  and  uiis  chantable  and 
generous  consideration  prevailed  with  the  major 
part  of  the  lords  to  be  well  contented,  and  to  wish 
that  some  indulgence  might  be  exercised  towards 
them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  king  had  well 
wdghed  the  whole  proceedings,  and  with  trouble 
and  indignation  conudered  the  obstinate  vice  of 
the  nation,  which  made  it  ridiculous  to  all  the 
worid,  be  expressed  a  poutire  resolution  to  vindi- 
cate hunsdi  and  bis  gownment  from  this  re- 
prwch.  He  thought  uie  adhering  firmly  to  the 
prices  whidi  had  Men  resdrod  upon  by  the  hwds 
would  be  the  best  preface  to  this  refcmnation, 
though  it  might  be  attended  wiUi  particular 
dunage  to  particular  persons,  who  had  ^et  less 
cause  to  cnudain,  because  their  own  advice  had 
been  followed.  And  thereupon  his  majesty  de- 
clared, "  that  he  would  make  no  alteratbn ;''  but 
witbal  told  them,  "that  if  they  could  make  any 
"  proposition  to  him  for  the  better  r^ulation  of 

Uie  trade,"  (for  thev  bad  themselves  aaentioned 
a  charter,)  "  m  woula  graciously  receive  any  pro- 
*'  positions  they  would  make,  and  gratify  them  in 
"  what  was  just :"  and  so,  notwitbstandiug  all 
attempts  wluch  were  often  repeated,  the  price  set 
by  the  lords  waa  ratified  for  uie  year  fiaUowing. 

Shortly  aflv,  many  of  the  merchants  who  had 
always  traded  to  the  Canaiies  did  petition  the 
king,  "  that  they  might  be  incorporated ;  and  that 
M  none  mi^t  be  permitted  to  trade  thither  but 
"  such  who  would  De  of  that  corporation,  and  ob- 
"  serve  the  constitutionB  which  should  be  made 
*'  by  them :"  which  petition  was  presented  to  the 
king  at  the  council-hoard ;  and  oong  read,  bis 
maiesty'  (according  to  his  custom  in  matters  of 
difncufty  and  public  concernment)  directed  it  to 
be  read  again  on  that  day  month,  at  which  time 
his  majesty  presumed  that  all  who  would  oppose 
it  woiud  present  their  reasons  and  objections 
against  it,  which  he  desired  to  hear.  At  the  day 
uppoioted,  though  there  was  no  petition  against 
it,  yet  it  was  observed  that  there  were  many  of 
the  most  eminent  mercbonta  ot  ihat  trade,  whose 
names  were  not  to  the  petition,  nor  [who]  other- 
wise appeared  denrous  to  hare  a  charter  granted : 
wldch  ma  majesty  considering,  he  put  off  the  de- 
bate for  another  week,  and  directed  "that  the 
**  other  merchants  by  name  should  be  desired  to 
"  be  present,  and  to  gtn  their  advice  freely  upon 
« the  point." 

And  there  was  at  that  day  a  very  full  appear- 
ance; when  his  majesty  directed,  "  that  a  relation 
"  should  be  made  to  tnem  of  the  whole  progress' 
"  that  had  been  in  the  business,  and  the  damage 
"  and  dishonour  the  nation  underwent  in  the 
"  carrying  on  that  trade :  that  many  merchants 
"  had  presented  a  petition  to  him,  containing  an 
"  expedient  to  bring  it  into  better  order ;  but 
*'  finding  them  not  to  appear  in  it,  and  being  in- 
"  fonned  that  the^  were  best  acquainted  witii  and 
"  most  engaged  in  that  trade,  he  had  sent  for 
"  them  to  Huw  their  ojnnion,  vbxtbex  they 
**  thought  what  was  proposed  to  be  reasonable 
"  and  fit  to  be  granted,  and  if  so,  why  they  did 
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"  not  concern  themselves  in  it.*'  Ttiej  nuwera^ 
"  diat  the  reason  why  they  had  not  i^meared  in 
"  it  was,  because  they  thought  they  ihonld  be 
"  losers  by  it,  and  therefore  were  not  solicitous  to 
"  procure  a  grant  from  his  majesty  to  their  own 
"  damage and  so  enlarged  "  upon  the  nature  of 
"  the  trade,  thar  long  experience  in  it,  and  the 
"  greatness  of  their  stock,  which  tiiey  should  not 

be  allowed  to  continue  under  any  r^fnlatioii. 
"  But  as  they  did  not  think  themselves  [in  a  sitsn- 
"  tion]  to  be  solicitons  for  a  change,  so  they  coald 
"  not  deny,  being  required  by  his  majesty  to 
"  speak  the  trutii,  but  that  the  proposition  that 
"  was  made  was  for  tbe  public  good  and  benefit 
"  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  concuved  ne 
"  other  way  to  redeem  that  trade,  and  the  nation 
"  from  the  insolencewhich  the  Spaniard  exercised 
'*npon  them;"  implving,  **wX  if  his  majesty 
"  woi^  command  tnem,  they  would  likewise 
"  concur  and  join  in  the  carrymgon  the  senrice.*' 
To  which  his  majesty  giving  them  gradona  en- 
couragement, they  all  seemed  to  depart  of  one 
mind ;  and  Us  maiesty  remained  confirmed  in  the 
former  ojunion  he  had  of  it. 

But  there  remained  yet  an  objection,  which  was 
principally  insisted  on  by  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
venue, who  aU^d  very  reasonably,  "  that  this 
"  new-modelling  the  trade  must  produce  some 
"  alteration,  and  would  meet  some  opposition 
"  from  the  Spaniard,  which  for  the  time  would 
"  lessen  the  customs  and  entitie  the  farmers  to  a 
"  de&lcatiou/'  The  petition  was  therefore  re- 
ferred to  the  farmers  ot  the  customs,  who  were  to 
attend  the  next  conndl-day:  and  bong  then 
called,  thev  did  acknowledge,  "  that  the  deadgn 
"  proposed  would  prove  verv  profitable  to  the 

idngdom  in  many  respects,"  upon  which  th^ 
enlarged,  "  and  that  in  the  end  it  would  not  he 
"  attended  with  any  diminutions  of  the  cna- 
"  toms;  but  the  present,"  they  sud,  "  they 
"  coidd  not  but  expect,  that  the  obstinacy  and" 
"  contradiction  of  the  Spaniard  would  give  such  a. 
"  stop  to  trade,  at  least  for  one  year,  that  if  his 
"  majesty  did  not  reimburse  them  for  what  sboulc) 
"  fall  short  in  the  receipt  of  custom,  they  must 
"  look  to  be  very  great  losers."  The  merchants 
on  tiie  other  hwia  offered  "  to  be  bound,  that  if 
"  they  did  not  the  first  year  bring  in  as  much  as 
*'  had  befen  usuallv  entered,  they  would  make 
"  good  what  should  be  wanting  to  the  fannen* 
"upon  a  medium."  Whereupon  his  msgesty- 
hunself  declared,  that  he  would  not,  far  a  smaU 
"  damage  to  himself,  hinder  the  kingdom  from 
"  enjoying  so  great  a  benefit :"  and  he  commanded 
his  sohcitor  general,  who  then  attended  the  board , 
"  to  prepare  such  a  charter  as  might  provide  for 
"  all  those  good  ends  which  were  deursd  in  the 
"  petiticm,"  and  which  had  been  bo  largdy  de- 
bated ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  there  had  never 
been  a  greater  coDCUfrence  of  the  board  in  any 
direction. 

Many  months  passed  before  the  charter  was  pre- 
pared ;  m  which  time  there  was  never  the  least  new 
objection  made  against  it,  nor  was  it  known  that 
any  man  was  unsatisfied  with  it.  After  it  was 
engrossed  and  had  passed  the  king's  hand,  it  waa 
brought  to  the  great  seal;  and  there  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  and  the  court  of  aldennen  had 
entered  a  caveat  to  stop  the  pasdng  of  it.  Tiu 
chancellor,  according  to  course,  aroinnted  a  time 
when  hewoold  hear  all  parties.  Tlie  city  alleged 
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an  order  made  a  year  or  two  before  by  the  king 
in  council,  upon  a  complaint  then  exhibited  by 
the  court  of  aldermen  against  the  Turkey  com- 
puir  and  other  corporatioDs,  "  in  which,"  they 
Bud,  "  there  were  very  many  merchants  of  the 
"  best  trade  and  of  the  greatest  estates  in  the  city, 
**  who  wonld  never  take  out  their  freedom,  and 
"  BO  refused  to  bear  any  chai^ra  or  office  in  it,  to 
**  the  very  great  prejudice  and  dishonour  of  the 
**  dty  and  of  the  government  therectf ;  since  they 
"  were  thunby  compelled  to  call  inferior  dtisens 
**  to  be  aldermen,  before  tl^  had  estates  to  bear 
**  the  charge  of  it,  whilst  the  gravest  and  the 
"  richest  men,  who  w«e  most  fit,  could  not  be 
"  obliged  to  accept  of  it,  becansa  they  were  not 
"  freranen."  The  persons  concerned,  which  were 
indeed  a  great  number  of  very  valuable  and  sub- 
stantial men  and  of  great  estates,  answered,  "  that 
'*  they  had  traded  veir  many  years  without  find- 
'*  ing  any  reason  to  take  out  their  freedom,  which 
they  might  do  or  not  do  as  they  thought  best 
for  themselves ;  that  they  had  always  paid  scot 
"  and  lot  in  the  several  parishes  where  tney  lived 
"  with  the  highest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
'*  taxed  the  more  because  they  had  not  taken  out 
'*  then  freedom,  they  who  taxed  them  being  al- 
"  ways  freemen;  that  diey  were  grown  old  now, 
*'  and  had  no  mind  to  become  young  freemen, 
"  but  would  rather  give  over  thdr  toade,  and  re- 
'*  tire  into  the  countiy  where  they  had  estates." 

Besides  the  rules  which  the  king  gave  upon 
the  difference  then  in  question,  he  was  pleased  to 
declare,  and  appointed  it  to  be  entered  as  an  order 
in  the  council-book,  *'  that  care  should  be  taken, 
"  that  in  all  charters  which  he  should  hereafter 
"  renew  or  grant  to  any  companies  or  corpora- 
"  tions  in  the  city  of  London,  they  should  first 
"  make  themselves  freemen  of  the  dty;  by  which 
**  they  might  be  liable  to  the  charges  of  it,  as 
■*  other  dtizena  are/'  lliey  said,  "  that  there 
"  were  many  of  this  company  that  was  now  to  be 
**  incorporated  who  were  notneemen andtiiere- 
fore  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  de- 
nred  the  benefit  of  the  king's  order,  which  was 
read. 

TTie  merchants  confessed,  "  that  many  of  them 
"  were  not  freemen,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
they  said, "  they  had  never  beard  of  this  order, 
"  and  were  sorry  that  they  had  spent  so,  much 
"money  to  no  purpose."  The  chancellor  de- 
clared to  them,  "  that  he  could  not  seal  their 
"  charter  till  they  had  complied  with  the  king's 
"  determination,  and  given  the  court  of  aldermen 
**  satisfaction:"  and  they  aU  seemed  as  positive 
that  they  would  rather  be  without  their  charter, 
than  they  would  submit  to  the  other  inconveni- 
ences:  and  so  they  departed.  Bnt  after  some 
days'  deliberation  and  consultation  between  them- 
aafrea,  and  when  they  found  that  there  was  no 
possiUlity  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  that 
order,  they  treated  with  the  city,  and  agreed  with 
them  in  the  preparing  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  their 
charter,  by  which  they  were  obliged  in  so  many 
years  to  become  freemen;  which  clause,  being 
approved  by  all  parties,  was  in  the  kind's  presence 
entered  in  the  bill  that  his  majesty  nad  signed, 
and  being  afterwards  added  to  the  engrossment, 
it  was  affain  thus  reformed  and  sent  to  the  great 
seal,  and  presented  to  the  chanceOor  to  be  SMled. 

There  were  by  this  time  several  new  caveats 


entered  agdnst  it  at  the  seal;  aU  which  the  chan- 
cellor heard,  and  settled  every  one  of  them  to  the 
joint  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  all  caveats  were 
withdrawn.  There  was  then  a  rumour,  that  there 
would  be  some  motions  made  against  it  in  the 
house  of  commons :  and  some  parUament-men, 
who  served  for  the  western  boroughs,  came  to  the 
chancellor,  and  desired  him  "  that  he  would  defer 
"  the  sealing  it  for  some  dajrs  till  they  might  be 
"  heard,  since  it  would  undo  thar  western  trade; 
"  and,"  they  said,  *'  they  resolved  to  move  the 
"  house  of  commons  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  The 
chancellor  informed  them  of  the  whole  proffreas 
it  had  passed,  and  told  them,  "  he  believea  Uiat 
"  they  would  hardly  be  able  to  offer  any  good 
"  reasons  against  it however,  since  it  was  then 
well  known  that  the  parliament  would  be  pro- 
rogued within  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  said  "  he 
"  would  suspend  the  sealing  it  till  then,  to  the  end 
"  that  they  might  offer  any  objections  ag^nst  it 
"  there  or  any  where  else."  But  though  the  par- 
liament sat  longer  than  it  was  then  conceived  it 
would  have  done,  there  was  no  mention  or  notice 
taken  of  it :  and  after  the  prorogation  no  applica- 
tion was  further  made  for  the  stopping  it,  and 
the  merchants  pressed  very  importunatdy  that  it 
might  be  eeako,  allmuff  with  reason  "  that  the 
"  deferring  it  so  long  had  been  very  much  to  thdr 
"  prdudice."  'Whereupon  the  chancellor  con- 
ceived that  it  would  not  consist  with  his  duty  to 
delay  it  longer,  and  so  affixed  the  great  seal  to  it. 

The  company  then  chose  a  governor  and  other 
officers  according  to  their  cliarter,  and  made  such 
orders  and  by-laws  as  they  thought  fit  for  the 
carrying  on  and  advancement  of  their  trade, 
which  uiey  might  alter  when  they  thought  conve- 
nient ;  and  for  the  present  they  resolved  upon  a 
joint  stock,  and  assigned  so  many  shares  to  each 
particular  man.  In  this  composition  and  distri- 
bntion  there  fell  out  some  diflference  between 
tiiemadves,  which  coold  not  be  taken  notice  of 
abroad  ;  and  even  some  of  them,  who  first  peti- 
tioned and  were  most  solicitous  to  procure  the 
charter,  did  what  they  could  to  hinder  the  efiect 
of  it;  sent  priviUely  to  their  factors  at  the  Cana- 
ries, "  to  oppose  any  orders  that  shmild  be  sent 
"  from  the  governor  and  the  company,  and  that 

they  should  do  all  they  could  to  mcense  the 
"  Spaniards  against  the  cnarter,"  and  bade  them 
promise  "  that  all  their  wine  should  be  taken  off 
"  in  spite  of  the  corporation."  Whereupon  great 
disorders  did  arise  in  the  Canaries  between  the 
English  themselves ;  and  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  Spaniards  with  those  few  English  who  op- 
posed the  charter,  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
send  the  principal  factors  for  the  company  out  of 
the  ishmd  into  Spain,  and  to  make  a  public  act 
by  the  governor  and  council  there,  **  that  no  ship 
"  belonjpng  to  the  company  should  be  snfibred 
"  to  come  into  the  harbour,  or  to  take  in  any 
"  lading  from  the  island all  which  was  trans- 
acted there  many  months  before  it  was  known  in 
England,  and  probably  would  have  been  pre- 
vented or  eanly  reformed,  if  it  had  not  pleased 
God  that  the  plague  at  this  time  spread  very  much 
in  London,  and  if  the  war  with  the  Dutch  had 
not  restrained  all  English  ships  from  going  to  the 
Canaries  for  the  space  of  a  year ;  which  intermis- 
sion, not  to  be  prevented  nor  in  truth  foreseen, 
gave  smne  advantage  to  the  merchants  at  home 
7F 
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who  oppoaed  their  charter,  complained  for 
the  Dot-retura  of  their  several  stocks  within  the 
time  that  the  company  had  promised  they  should 
be  retamed. 

I  am  not  willing  to  reanme  this  dasconrBe  in 
another  place,  which  I  should  be  compelled  to  do 
if  I  discontinued  the  relation  in  this  place,  as  in 
point  of  time  I  should  do ;  but  I  choose  rather  to 
insert  here  what  fell  out  afterwards,  and  to  fimsh 
the  account  of  that  aflair,  that  th^  may  be  no 
occasion  in  the  current  of  this  narration  to  men- 
tion any  particulars  that  related  to  it. 

When  the  king  was  at  Oxford,  and  was  inform- 
ed of  what  had  passed  at  the  Canaries,  some  mer- 
chants appeared  there  to  petition  against  the 
charter,  whereof  there  were  some  who  were  the 
first  petitioners  for  it.  His  majesty  appointed  a 
day  for  tbte  solemn  healing  it  in  the  presence  of 
his  {nivy-coundl,  the  goyemor  brang  hkewise 
summoned  and  present  uiere.  Upon  opening  all 
their  ffiierances  the  petitioners  thems^ves  con- 
fessed, "  that  they  could  not  complain  of  the 

charter ;  that  it  was  a  just  and  necessary  char- 
"  ter,  and  for  the  great  benefit  of  the  kingdom, 
"  though  some  private  men  might  for  the  present 
"  be  losers  by  it :  tliat  their  complaint  was  only 
"  against  their  constitutions  and  by-laws,  and  the 
*'  severe  prosecution  thereupon  contrary  to  the 
"  intention  of  the  charter  itself;"  instandng, 
amongst  other  things,  "  the  very  short  day  limited 
'*  by  wie  charter,  alter  which  they  could  not  con- 
"  tinue  their  trade  without  being  members  of  the 
"corporation;  and  that  day  was  so  soonFafter 
"  the  sealing  the  charter,  Uiat  it  was  not  possible 

for  them  to  drawtheor  stocks  finm  thence  in  so 
"  short  a  time." 

When  they  had  finished  all  thrar  objections, 
the  king  observed  to  them,  "  that  they  complained 
"  only  of  what  themselves  had  done,  and  not  at  all 
"  of  the  charter,  which  gave  them  only  authority 
"  to  choose  a  governor,  and  to  make  constitu- 

tions  and  by-laws,  but  directed  not  what  the 
"  constitutions  and  by-laws  should  be,  which 
"  were  the  result  of  their  own  [consultations],  in 
"  which  the  major  part  must  have  concurred ; 
"  and  of  that  kind  the  resolution  for  a  joint  Btock 
"  was  one,  which  and  all  the  rest  tbe^  might  alter 
"  again  at  the  next  court,  if  the  major  imrt  were 
**  grieved  with  it."  But  because  they  had  com- 
plained of  some  particulars,  in  which  they  might 
have  reason  on  thdr  aide,  his  muesty  ezpressM  a 
willingness  to  mediate  and  to  make  an  agreement 
between  them:  and  thereupon  he  required  the 
governor  to  answer  such  and  such  particulars 
which  seemed  to  have  most  of  justice;  but  the 
governor  answered  all  at  large,  and  made  it  clear- 
ly appear,  that  tiiey  had  in  truth  no  cause  of 
oompbint.  As  to  tlui  short  day  that  was  assigned 
for  tne  drawing  away  their  stocks,  which  had  the 
greatest  sembkmce  of  reason  in  all  they  com- 
plained of,  he  s^d,  *'  they  had  no  reason  to  men- 
"  tion  their  want  of  warning,  for  that  the  day  was 
"  well  enough  known  to  them  long  before  the 
"  sealing  the  charter,  and  might  very  well  have 
"  been  complied  with,"  (the  reasons  why  the 
sealing  the  charter  was  so  long  deferred  are  set 
down  before,)  "  and  could  be  no  Toason  to  them 
"  tone^ect  the  giving  direction  in  their  own  con- 
"  cemments  j  but  that  Uiey  knew  likewise,  that 
*'  the  day  was  enlai^^to  a  day  desired  by  them- 
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"  selves,  that  there  might  be  no  pretmce  for  dis- 
"  content :"  and  thereupon  the  order  of  the  court 
to  that  purpose  was  read  to  his  majesty,  and  they 
coold  not  aen^  it  to  be  bue. 

In  conclusion,  since  it  did  appoEU*  that  thdr 
stock  did  in  truth  still  remain  in  the  Canaries, 
and  in  justice  belon^d  to  them,  whether  it  was 
their  fault  or  their  misfortune  that  it  had  not  been 
drawn  over  in  time;  the  king  persuaded  the  go- 
vernor and  his  assistants  to  give  them  such  satis- 
faction in  that  and  other  particulars,  that  before 
they  retired  from  his  majesty's  presence  they  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon  all  their  pretences: 
and  though  some  of  the  lords,  upon  some  inranu- 
ations  and  discourses  which  they  had  heard,  had 
believed  the  company  to  have  b^n  in  the  wrong, 
thev  were  now  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
and  believed  the  charter  to  be  founded  upon  great 
reason  of  state,  and  that  the  execution  (£  it  had 
been  very  justifiable  and  widi  great  modoation. 
And  it  IB  to  be  observed,  that  the  patfiament 
being  then  assembled  at  Oxford,  there  was  not 
least  complaint  against  that  charter  or  corporation. 

And  this  was  tite  whole  prf^;resB  of  tl^  aSair, 
until  it  served  some  men's  tnms  to  make  it  after- 
wards matter  of  reproach  to  the  chancellor,  in  a 
time  when  he  had  too  great  a  weight  of  the  Idng's 
displeasure  upon  him  to  defend  himself  from  that 
ana  other  calumnies,  which  few  men  thought  him 
guiltv  of.  And  if  the  motives  of  state  were  not  of 
weigat  enough  to  support  the  patent,  more  ought 
not  to  be  objected  to  him  tlun  to  every  o&er 
counsellor,  there  having  [ne^l  been  a  more 
unanimous  concurrence  at  that  board  in  any  ad- 
vice they  have  f^ven :  and  the  ddays  he  used  in 
the  passing  the  charter  afta  it  came  to  his  hand, 
his  f^vin^  so  long  time  for  the  making  objections 
agaimt  it,  and  nia  so  positively  opposing  the 
company  with  reference  to  their  being  freemen  of 
the  city,  are  no  signs  that  he  had  such  a  mind  to 
please  them,  as  a  man  would  have  who  had  been' 
corrupted  by  them,  or  who  was  to  have  a  share  in 
the  profit  of  the  patent,  as  was  afterwards  sug- 
gested, but  never  believed  by  any  to  whom  he 
was  in  any  degree  known,  who  knew  well  that  he 
frequeutiy  refused  to  receive  money  that  he  mi^t 
very  lawfully  have  done,  and  never  took  a  penny 
which  he  was  obliged  to  refuse.  He  was  indeed, 
as  often  as  that  afiair  came  to  be  debated,  very 
clear  in  his  judgment  for  the  king's  granting  iC 
and  always  contmned  oS  the  same  ommon :  nor 
did  he  ever  deny,  that  smne  months  after  the 
patent  was  seated  the  governor  made  him  a  pre- 
sent in  the  nsme  of  the  corporation,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  did  to  many  other  officers  through 
whose  hands  it  passed,  and  which  was  never  re- 
fill by  any  of  his  predecessor  when  it  came 
from  a  conununity  upon  the  passing  a  charter ; 
which  he  never  concealed  from  the  king,  who 
thought  he  might  well  do  it.  In  the  last  place  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  after  all  the  clamour 
against  this  charter  in  parliament,  and  upon  the 
arguing  agunst  the  l^aUty  of  it  by  eminent  law- 
yers before  the  house  of  peers,  it  was  so  well 
supported  by  the  king's  attorney  general  and 
other  learned  lawyers,  that  the  Wds  would  not 
mve  judgment  against  it :  but  the  governor  and 
uie  corporation  durst  not  dispute  it  further  mth 
the  houM  of  commons,  but  chose  to  surrender 
their  charter  into  the  king's  hands. 
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Tha  French  had  their  ambassador,  monsieur 
Gomminge,  rem^ing  still  in  England,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  ready  to  finish  atS  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  but  formalized  so  much  upon  every 
article,  though  nothing  was  demanded  but  what 
had  been  granted  to  Cromwell,  ^t  it  was 
concluded  that  he  wanted  power,  though  some* 
what  was  imputed  to  the  capriciousness  of  his  na- 
ture, which  made  him  hard  to  treat  with,  and  not 
always  vacant  at  the  hours  himself  assigned,  being 
hypodumdriac  and  seldom  sleeping  without  opi- 
um. As  soon  as  the  war  was  dedared,  the  king 
of  Fnmce  sent  two  other  ambassadora,  whereof 
for  the  countenance  and  splendonr  of  it,  the  duke 
<Mf  Vemual  was  one,  who  heing  nnde  to  both  the 
kings  was  received  rather  under  that  relation  than 
in  the  other  capacity,  and  was  lodged  and  treated 
br  the  king  durii^?  the  whole  time  of  his  stay. 
With  him  came  I^ewise  monmeur  Courtine,  a 
master  of  requests,  and  much  the  quicker  man  of 
the  three,  and  upon  whose  parts  and  address 
most  of  the  business  depended.  The  former  am- 
bassador was  Joined  in  commission  with  the  other 
two :  and  their  declared  business  was  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  the  king  and  die  Dutch,  when 
there  had  been  jtX  little  narm  done,  only  great 
IH-gnrationa  maae  on  both  aidea  for  the  war ; 
whidi  they  did  not  seem  very  aoUdtotu  to  inter- 
Tupt,  bm  contented  themaelvea  with  dedaiing  at 
their  first  audioice,  "  that  the  lung  their  master 
"  out  of  Christianity,  and  to  prevent  the  efiiision 
"  of  Christian  blood,  desired  to  mediate  a  peace, 
"  which  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  were 
"  very  [willing]  he  should  do,  and  professed  to 
"  have  a  very  great  desire  of  peace ;  which  made 
"  his  Chnstian  majesty  hope  that  he  should  find 
"  the  same  good  inclinations  here,  and  if  he  might 
**  be  informed  what  his  majesty  did  require,  or 
"  what  would  be  grateful  to  him,  he  did  not 
"  doubt  but  that  he  thonld  peranade  the  States 
*'  to  submit  to  it." 

And  with  this  general  discourse,  and  without 
ddivering  any  memorial  in  writing,  the  ambaasa- 
dora  acquiesced  for  many  months,  as  if  their  busi- 
nesi  was  only  that  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who 
lemained  still  in  London,  might  know  and  send 
word  to  his  masters  that  thfff  had  b^n  thdr 
mediation.  Otherwise  they  seemed  in  all  their 
discourses  to  make  some  kind  of  apology  for  bemg 
■ent,  implying,  "  as  if  the  extraorainary  importu- 
"  nhy  of  the  Dutch  had  prevailed  with  the  king 

to  undertake  this  mediation,  and  which  he  did 
*'  the  rather,  upcm  their  promise  that  they  would 
"  vield  to  any  thing  he  should  advise  them ;  and 

ne  was  very  far  from  desiring  that  his  majesty 
'*  might  not  receive  ample  satisfaction  in  whatso- 
"  ever  he  reqmred :"  so  that  the  king  did  not 
imagine,  whatever  information  he  had  received 
befcne,  and  whatever  jeslouay  he  had  entertunedj 
that  this  emhaaay  would  be  concluded  in  the  de* 
nunciation  a  war  against  him.  'Nor  ia  it  pro- 
bable that  the  ambassadors  themselves  at  thid 
time  knew  that  they  were  to  perform  that  office, 
though  it  was  afterwards  evident  that  the  matter 
had  been  long  before  resolved  in  France.  They 
lived  between  the  two  onirts,  for  the  queen  mo- 
ther was  likewise  at  that  time  at  her  [nlace  of 
Somerset-house,  in  much  jollity,  and  as  vacant 
from  any  afiairs  till  they  might  receive  new  or- 
ders from  cotut,  but  spending  much  time  with 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  whom  they  persuaded 


"  that  they  were  very  intent  upon  and  had  much 
>'  advanced  the  treatv,"  as  appeared  by  the  am- 
bassador's letters  to  the  Hague. 

The  plague  increased  so  fast,  that  the  queen 
mother,  who  had  all  the  winter  compltdned  of  her 
indisposition  of  health,  and  declared  that  she 
would  in  the  summer  go  again  into  France,  took 
that  occasion,  albeit  she  was  recovered  to  a  very 
good  state;  and  about  the  end  of  July  removed 
and  embarked  for  France,  and  took  so  many 
thioffB  with  her,  that  it  waa  thought  by  many  that 
she  did  not  intend  ever  to  return  into  England. 
Whatever  her  mtentiona  at  that  time  were,  she 
never  did  see  England  again,  though  she  lived 
many  years  after. 

It  was  in  April  that  the  duke  went  to  sea :  and 
from  the  day  of  his  goins  thither  with  the  fleet, 
letters  and  orders  came  from  him  to  the  day  of 
the  battle  for  an  addition  of  more  ships,  upon  in- 
telligence of  an  increase  of  stren^h  added  to  the 
enemy,  though  they  yet  lay  still  m  the  harbours, 
whilst  the  duke  waa  upon  their  coasts.  But  Mr. 
Coventry  still  made  new  demands,  and  wrote  to 
the  chancellor,  "  that  whilst  the  king's  brother 
"  was  at  sea  and  ventured  his  own  person,  nobody 
"  who  wished  him  [well]  would.  Cor  saving 
"  money,  hinder  any  thing  from  being  sent  that 
"  his  highness  thought  necessary  for  his  defence  :** 
and  all  tUi^  were  sent,  though  procured  with 
wonderful  difficnl^. 

The  treasurer  had  believed,  when  all  the  provi- 
sions were  delivered  which  had  been  demanded, 
and  all  computationa  satisfied  which  had  been 
made,  and  Oe  fleet  at  sea,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  more  expense  till  its  return;  whereas 
every  day  added  new  expense  which  had  not  been 
thought  of:  and  the  requiring  of  more  ships  was 
then  believed,  and  more  afterwards,  to  proceed 
from  the  listless  spirit  of  Mr.  Covent^,  who 
cared  not  how  much  to  increase  the  expense,  and 
was  wilhng  to  put  the  treasurer  and  all  the  king's 
ministers  to  contend  with  all  difficulties,  that  he 
might  reproach  their  lanness  or  want  of  ability. 
But  they  did  not  gratiiy  him  in  that,  but  all  the 
ships,  and  whatever  dse  waa  aent  for,  were  sent; 
insffloanch  as  the  fleet  amounted  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  siul,  and  was  now  retired,  for  want 
of  somewhat  to  do,  to  our  own  coast,  where  they 
resolved  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  enemy :  and 
in  this  time  most  of  the  volunteers,  having  endur- 
ed the  unpleasantness  of  the  sea  above  a  month, 
b^n  to  think  that  the  war  waa  not  so  necessary 
as  they  had  thought  it  to  be. 

The  duke's  family,  that  was  numerous  in  his 
own  ship,  were  not  at  ease,  and  found  less  re- 
spect from  the  seamen  than  they  looked  for:  they 
grew  into  factions  between  themselves,  and  the 
earl  of  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Coventry  were  rivals 
shonld  have  most  interest  in  the  duke,  who 
loved  the  earl  best,  but  thought  the  other  the 
wiser  man,  who  supported  Fen  (who  (Hsobliged 
idl  the  courtiers)  even  againat  the  earl,  who  con- 
temned Pen  as  a  fellow  of  no  sense,  and  not  worthy 
of  the  charge  and  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him. 
In  this  discomposure,  and  having  nothing  to  do, 
every  body  grew  angry  at  the  occasion  that 
brought  them  thither,  and  wished  for  peace. 

The  earl  of  Falmouth,  as  in  a  time  of  leisure, 
waa  sent  by  the  duke  with  compliments  to  the 
king,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  good 
state  of  the  fleet:  he  visited  the  chanceUor,  to 
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whom  he  bad  always  paid  great  respect  and  made 
many  professions ;  and  he  told  him,  "  that  they> 
"  were  all  mad  who  had  wished  this  war,  and  that 
"  himself  had  been  made  a  fool  to  contribute  to 
"  it,  but  that  bis  eyes  were  open,  and  a  month's 
"  experience  at  sea  had  enough  informed  him  of 
'*  the  great  hazards  the  Isiag  ran  in  it/'  He  re- 
proached  Pen  "  as  a  sot,  and  a  fellow  he  thouffht 
"  woidd  be  found  without  couraf^."  Hetoldbim, 
**  that  the  lung  and  the  duke  too  were  both  in* 
*'  clined  to  peace,  and  discerned  that  the  charge 
"  and  expense  of  the  war  woald  be  insupport- 
"  able and  concluded,  *'  that  as  soon  as  this 
"  action  should  be  over,  which  could  not  be 
*'  avoided  many  days  if  the  Dutch  fleet  put  to  sea, 
"  as  it  could  not  be  doubted  it  would,  it  would  be 
"  eooA  time  to  make  a  peace,  which  he  desired 
"  him  to  think  of,  and  to  apeak  with  the  king, 
"  whom  he  would  find  disposed  to  it and  bo  he 
returned  to  the  fleet. 

And  by  that  time  the  Dutch  were  come  out, 
and  the  next  day  were  in  view.  They  were  near 
of  equal  number,  and  well  manned,  under  the 
command  of  Opdam,  the  admiral  of  the  whole 
fleet,  upon  whom  the  States  had  conferred  that 
charge,  that  the  prince  of  Orange's  party  might 
conclude,  that  they  never  intendra  that  he  should 
have  the  charges  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  likewise  to  gratify  the  nobility  of  Holland, 
that  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  government. 
And  this  gentleman,  who  had  never  been  at  sea 
before,  and  had  but  a  small  fortune,  was  of  that 
Bimiber,  and  bad  joined  with  that  faction  which 
was  averse  from  the  family  of  Orange.  The  fleets 
came  within  sight  of  eacn  other  on  the  first  of 
June,  and  had  some  skirmishes,  which  continued 
on  the  second,  the  wind  favouring  neither  party, 
as  willing  to  keep  them  asunder :  but  upon  the 
third  it  served  both  their  turns,  and  brougnt  them 
as  near  each  other  as  they  could  desire  to  be. 

Nor  did  the  Dutch  seem  to  advance  with  less 
courage  and  resolution.  Opdam  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral with  his  squadron  bore  directly  upon  the 
duke,  with  a  resolution  to  board  him :  but  before 
be  came  near  enough,  and  very  little  before,  whe* 
ther  by  an  accident  within  his  own  ship,  or  from 
a  grenado  or  other  shot  out  of  the  duke's  ship, 
his  gunroom  took  fire,  and  in  a  moment  the  ship 
sunk  without  any  man  being  saved.  The  vice- 
admiral  of  the  same  squadron,  being  a  Zealander, 
pursued  the  same  resolution,  and  had  boarded  the 
duke  if  captain  Jeremy  Smith,  a  captain  of  the 
duke's  squadron,  had  not  put  himself  between  and 
boarded  the  vice-admiral,  who  was  equally  attack- 
ed by  the  duke :  and  so  that  ship  was  taken  after 
most  of  the  men  were  killed ;  and  the  captain 
himself  was  so  wonnded,  that  he  only  lived  to  be 
brought  on  board  the  duke's  ship,  and  to  com- 
plain of  his  companions  "  for  not  luving  second- 
"  ed  him  according  to  an  oath  they  had  taken  on 
"  board  thdr  admiral  the  day  before,"  and  died 
within  half  an  hour,  to  the  great  trouble  of  the 
duke,  who  gave  him  a  great  testimony  for  a  very 
gallant  man,  and  much  desired  to  preserve  him. 

The  fight  continued  all  the  day  with  very  great 
loss  of  men  on  all  sides,  though  after  the  first  two 
hours  the  Dutch,  seeing  many  of  their  best  ships 
burned  and  more  taken,  did  all  that  the  wind 
would  give  them  leave  to  s^urate  themselves  from 
the  Enf^sh  fleet,  whieh  pursued  them  so  close, 
that  they  found  thqr  lost  more  by  flying  than 


by  fighting,  and  did  lessen  their  sails  to  give  some 
stop  to  the  pursuit  tiU  the  night  migut  fiivour 
them :  and  the  evening  no  sooner  came,  but  thejr 
hoisted  up  all  thdr  suls,  and  intended  nothing 
but  their  escape. 

When  there  was  no  more  to  be  done  hy  the 
approach  of  ^e  night,  the  duke,  who  was  infi- 
mtdy  tired  with  the  latwur  of  the  da^,  having  lost 
above  two  hundred  mm  aboard  his  own  slup, 
whereof  some  [were]  persons  of  quaUty,  who 
stood  next  his  own  person,  and  shall  be  named 
anon,  was  prevailed  with  to  repose  himsdf  aAer 
he  had  taken  some  sustenance;  which  he  did, 
^ter  he  had  given  the  master  of  the  ship,  an  honest 
and  a  skilful  seaman,  direct  and  positive  charge 
"  to  bear  up  in  that  manner  upon  the  Dutch  fleet 
"  that  he  might  lose  no  ground,  but  find  himself 
"  as  near,  when  the  day  should  appear,  as  he  was 
"  then  when  he  went  to  sleep.'*  The  fleet  had  no 
guide  hut  the  lanthom  of  the  adnural,  and  were 
not  to  outsail  him  of  course,  and  behaved  them- 
selves acco^ingly.  But  when  the  dnke  arose  and 
the  day  amieand.  the  Dutch  fleet  was  out  <^ 
view;  and  oefore  he  could  reach  them,  they  w«fe 
got  into  thdr  ports,  or  under  the  shdter  ix  thor 
flats,  that  it  was  not  counsellable  for  the  great 
ships  to  pursue  them  further :  vet  some  of  thoee 
ships  which  made  not  so  mucn  way,  or  bad  not 
steered  so  direcUy,  were  taken  by  the  lesser  ships 
that  followed  them.  And  the  duke  had  received 
80  many  blows  on  his  own  and  tiw  other  ships,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  retire  in  port,  where  they 
might  be  repaired. 

It  was  a  day  of  signal  triumph,  the  action  of  it 
having  much  surpassed  all  that  was  done  in 
Cromwell's  time,  whose  navals  were  much  greater 
than  hul  ever  been  in  any  age :  but  the  Dutch 
bad  never  then  fought  with  so  much  connge  and 
resolotion ;  nor  were  thdr  ships  then  in  strengdi 
to  be  compared  to  the  English,  as  Van  Trmnp 
assured  them,    and  that  except  they  built  better 

ships,  they  would  be  as  often  beaten  as  Uiey 
"  fought  with  the  English."  And  from  that  time 
they  new-built  aU  thdr  navy,  and  brought  noir 
with  them  as  good  slups  as  any  the  kmg  had : 
and  the  men  for  some  hours  behaved  themsdves 
well.  In  that  day  the  duke  sunk,  burned,  and 
took  eighteen  good  ships  of  war,  whereof  half 
were  of  the  best  they  had,  with  the  loss  of  one 
single  small  ship,  for  there  was  no  more  misdng 
of  his  whole  fleet.  It  is  true  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  men  was  very  great,  and  was 
thought  the  greater,  because  in  Ute  great  masaacrs 
that  was  on  the  other  dde  there  was  no  man,  ex- 
cept Opdam  their  admiral,  who  had  a  name. 
There  were  many  excellent  officers  killed  and 
taken,  men  of  courage  and  of  great  experience  in 
naval  aff^rs,  and  therefore  an  irreparable  damage 
to  them ;  but  th^  had  grown  up  from  ccnnmcm 
seamen,  and  so  were  of  no  other  quality  than  every 
mariner  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  part  of  the  English,  besides  above  two 
hundred  men  that  were  kued  on  board  the  duke's 
own  ship,  there  fell  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  who 
bath  been  lately  spoken  of,  and  the  lord  Musker- 
ry,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  Clancarty,  a  young  man 
of  extraordinary  courage  and  expectation,  who 
had  been  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  Flanders 
under  the  duke,  and  had  iht  general  estinuttion  of 
an  exedknt  officer :  he  was  of  the  duke's  bed- 
chamber, and  the  earl  and  he  veze  at  that  time  so 
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near  the  duke,  that  his  highness  was  all  covered 
with  their  blood.  There  ful  likewise  in  the  same 
ship  Mr.  Richard  Boyle,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  a  youth  of  great  hope,  who  came 
newly  home  from  travel,  wnere  he  nad  spent  his 
time  with  singular  advantage,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  lose  his  life  in  the  king's  service, 
'rbere  were  many  other  gentlanen  volonteers  in 
the  sanu  ahip,  wno  had  the  same  fiite. 

In  prince  Rupert's  ship,  who  did  wonders  that 
day,  and  in-that  of  the  em  of  Sandwich,  wlio  be- 
haved him  with  notable  courage  and  conduct, 
there  were  very  many  men  slsdn,  and  some  gen- 
tlemen volunteers,  of  the  best  families,  whose  me- 
mories should  be  preserved.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  the  command  of  one  of  the 
best  smps,  and  had  great  experience  at  sea,  having 
made  many  long  voyages  at  sea,  and  being  now 
newly  returned  from  the  East  Indies,  whither  the 
king  had  sent  him  with  a  squadron  of  ships  to  re- 
ceive the  island  of  Bomhayne  from  Portugal,  was 
in  this  battle  likewise  slain.  He  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  parta  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  which  he 
took  more  ddight  in  than  his  title ;  and  having 
BO  great  estate  descended  to  him,  he  brought 
down  his  mind  to  hia  fortune,  and  lived  very  re- 
tized,  but  with  more  reputation  than  any  fortune 
could  have  given  him.  The  earl  of  Portland  was 
a  volunteer  on  board  his  ship,  and  lost  his  life  by 
his  side,  bdng  a  young  man  of  verv  good  parts, 
newly  come  of  age,  and  the  son  01  a  very  wise 
and  worthy  father,  who  died  few  months  before  : 
and  he  having  a  long  and  entire  friendship  with 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  his  son,  though  of 
a  melancholic  nature,  intended  to  lead  an  active 
life,  and  to  apply  himself  to  it  under  the  con- 
duct of  his  fatiur's  fnend,  with  whom  he  died 


!  wu  another  almost  irreparable  loes  this 
day  in  ur  Scirn  Lawsoa,  who  was  admiral  of  a 
sauadron,  and  of  so  eminent  skill  and  conduct  in 
all  maritime  oocauons,  that  his  counsel  was  most 
considered  in  all  debates,  and  the  greatest  seamen 
were  ready  to  receive  advice  from  him.  In 
the  middle  of  the  battle  he  received  a  shot  with 
a  raosket-buUet  upon  the  knee,  with  which  he 
fell :  and  finding  that  he  could  no  more  stand, 
and  was  in  great  torment,  he  sent  to  the  duke  to 
desire  him  to  send  another  man  to  conunand  his 
ship ;  which  he  presenUy  did.  The  wound  was 
not  conceived  to  be  mortal ;  and  they  made  haste 
to  send  him  on  shore,  as  far  as  Deptford  or 
Greenwich,  where  for  some  days  there  was  hope 
of  1^  recovery;  but  shorUy  his  wound  g^- 
grened,  and  so  he  died  with  veir  great  courage,  and 
profea^n  of  an  entire  duty  and  fidelity  to  the  Idng. 

He  was  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  that  time,  and 
of  that  extraction  and  education,  inromparably  the 
modesteat  and  the  wisest  man,  and  most  worthy 
to  be  confided  in.  He  vaa  of  Yorkshire  near 
Scarborough,  of  that  rank  of  people  who  are  bred 
to  the  sea  from  their  cradle.  And  a  young  man 
of  that  profession  he  was,  when  the  parliament 
first  possessed  themselves  of  the  royal  navy ;  and 
Hull  being  in  their  hands,  all  the  northern  sea- 
men easily  betook  themselves  to  their  service :  and 
his  industry  and  sobriety  made  him  quickly  taken 
notice  of,  and  to  be  preferred  from  one  degree  to 
anothw,  till  from  a  common  sailor  he  was  pro- 
voted  to  be  a  captain  of  a  small  veisd,  and  from 
tlmce  to  the  conuaand  of  the  beet  shipe. 


He  had  been  in  all  the  actions  performed  by 
Blake,  some  of  which  were  very  stupendous,  and 
in  all  the  batUes  which  Cromwdl  had  fought  with 
the  Dutch,  in  which  he  was  a  signal  officer  and 
very  much  valued  by  him.  He  was  of  that  classis 
of  rdigbn  which  were  called  independents,  most 
of  which  were  anabaptists,  who  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  most  aversion  to  the  king,  md 
therefore  employed  in  most  offices  of  trust.  He 
was  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  when  lUchard 
was  thrown  out :  and  when  the  contest  grew  be- 
tween the  rump  and  Lambert,  he  brought  the 
whole  fieet  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  that 
which  was  called  the  parliament ;  which  brake  the 
neck  of  idl  other  designs,  though  he  intended 
only  the  better  settiement  of  the  commonwealth. 

When  the  council  of  state  was  settied  between 
the  dissolution  of  the  rump  and  the  calling  the 
parliament,  they  did  not  like  the  temper  of  the  fleet, 
nor  especially  of  Lawson,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Tice-wmiral,  had  the  whole  commaod  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  very  strong,  and  in  «4iich  there 
were  many  captaim  they  liked  wdl:  vet  they 
durst  not  remove  the  viee-admifal,  lest  his  inter* 
eat  in  Uie  aeamen,  which  was  very  great,  should 
give  them  new  trouble.  The  expeaieot  they  re- 
solved upon  was  to  send  colond  Mountague  as 
,  admiral  to  command  the  fleet,  without  removing 
'  Lawson,  who  continued  still  in  his  command,  and 
!  could  not  rdnse  to  be  commanded  by  Mountague, 
j  who  had  always  been  his  superior  officer,  and 
.  who  had  likewise  a  great  interest  in  very  many  of 
'  the  officers  and  seamen.   Yet  Mountague,  who 
brought  with  him  a  firm  resolution  to  serve  the 
■  king,  which  wfcs  well  known  to  his  majesty,  had 
I  no  confidence  in  Lawson  till  the  parliament  had 
,  proclumed  the  king :  and  when  he  brought  the 
I  fleet  to  Schevelin^  to  receive  the  king,  all  men 
looked  upon  the  vice-admiral  as  a  great  anabap- 
.  tist,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  But  when  the  king 
1  and  the  duke  had  conferred  with  him,  the^  liked 
him  very  well :  and  he  was  from  time  to  time  in 
the  command  of  vice-admiral  in  all  the  fleets 
which  were  sent  into  the  Mediterranean.  Nor 
did  any  man  perform  his  duty  better:  he  caused 
I  all  persons,  how  well  qualified  soever,  who  he 
I  knew  were  affected  to  a  republic,  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  and  brought  very  good  order 
:  into  his  own  ship,  and  freauented  the  church- 
!  prayers  himself,  and  made  all  the  seamen  do  so. 
tie  was  very  remarkable  in  his  affection  and  coim- 
tenance  towards  all  those  who  had  faithfully  served 
the  king,  and  never  commended  any  body  to  the 
duke  to  be  preferred  but  such;  and  performed  to 
his  death  all  that  could  be  eicpected  from  a  brave 
and  an  honest  man. 

It  looked  like  some  presage  that  he  had  of  his 
own  death,  that  before  ne  went  to  sea  he  came  to 
the  treasurer  and  the  chancellor,  to  whom  he  had 
always  borne  much  respect,  and  spake  to  them  in 
a  dialect  he  had  never  before  used,  for  he  was  a 
very  generous  man,  and  lived  in  his  house  decent- 
ly and  plentifully,  and  had  never  made  any  the 
least  smt  or  pretence  for  money.  Now  he  told 
them,  "  that  he  was  going  upon  an  expedition  in 
"  which  many  honest  men  must  lose  tneir  lives : 
"  and  thoiuh  he  had  no  apprehension  of  himself, 
"  but  that  God  would  protect  him  as  he  had  often 
"  done  in  the  same  occasions,  yet  he  thought  it 
"  became  him  against  the  worst  to  make  his  cou- 
"  dition  known  to  them,  and  the  rather,  because 
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"  he  knew  he  was  eBteemed  generally  to  be  rich." 
He  said,  "  in  truth  he  thought  himself  so  some 
"  few  months  noK,  when  he  was  worth  eight  or 
"  nine  thousand  pounds :  but  the  marriage  of  hia 
"  daughter  to  a  young  gentleman  in  quality  and  | 
*'  fortune  much  above  hmi,  (Mr.  Richard  Norton  1 
"  of  Southwick  in  Hampshire,  who  had  fallen  in  | 
"  love  with  her,  and  hia  father,  out  of  tenderness  | 
"  to  his  son,  had  consented  to  it,)  had  obliged  him 
"  to  give  her  such  a  portion  as  might  in  some  de- 
**  gree  make  her  worthy  of  so  great  a  fortune ;  i 
"  and  that  he  bad  not  reserved  so  much  to  him- 
'*  self  and  wife,  and  all  his  other  children,  which  ] 
"  were  four  or  five,  as  he  had  given  to  that  < 
'*  daughter."   He  desired  them  therefore,  "  that  ] 
*'  if  he  should  miscarry  in  this  enterpiise,  the  | 
"  king  would  nve  his  wife  two  hundred  pounds  | 

a  year  for  ner  life ;  if  he  lived*  he  desired  , 
"  nothing.    He  hoped  he  should  make  some  ! 
"  pronnon  for  them  by  his  own  industry :  nor 
"  did  he  desire  any  other  grant  or  security  for  i 
"  this  two  hundred  pounds  yearly,  than  the  kmg's  | 
"  word  and  promise,  and  that  they  would  see  it  i 
**  effectual."   The  suit  was  so  modest,  and  the 
ground  of  making  it  so  just  and  reasonable,  that 
Uiey  willingly  informed  his  majesty  of  it,  who  as 
graciously  granted  it,  and  spake  himself  to  him 
of  it  with  very  obliging  circumstances ;  so 
that  the  poor  man  went  very  contentedly  to 
his  work,  and  perished  as  gallantly  in  it  with  an 
universal  lamentation.   And  it  is  to  be  presumed  [ 
that  the  promise  was  as  well  performed  to  lus  i 
wife :  sure  it  is,  it  was  exactly  complied  with  ' 
whilst  either  of  those  two  persons  had  any  power,  j 

The  victory  and  triumph  of  that  d^  was  surely  i 
very  great,  and  a  just  ai^punent  of  public  joy : 
how  it  came  to  be  no  ^^re^er  ahaU  be  said  anon. 
And  the  trouble  and  gnef  in  many  noble  families, 
for  the  loss  of  to  many  worthy  and  gallant  per* 
sons,  could  not  but  be  very  lamentable  in  wives, 
in  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  other  nearest  re- 
lations :  but  no  sorrow  was  equal,  at  least  none  so 
remarkable,  as  the  king's  was  for  the  earl  of  Fal- 
mouth. They  who  knew  his  majesty  best,  and 
had  seen  how  unshaken  he  had  stood  in  other 
very  terrible  assaults,  were  amazed  at  the  flood  of 
tears  he  shed  upon  this  occasion.  Hie  immense- 
ness  of  the  victory,  and  the  consequences  that 
mi^ht  have  attended  it;  the  safety  and  preser- 
vation of  hia  brother  with  so  much  glory,  on 
whoae  behalf  be  had  had  so  terrible  apprehen- 
uons  during  the  three  days*  fight,  having  by  the 
benefit  of  the  wind  heard  the  thunder  of  the  ord- 
nance from  the  beginning,  even  after  by  the  les- 
sening of  the  noise,  as  from  a  greater  distance,  he 
concluded  that  the  enemy  was  upon  flight :  yet 
all  this,  and  the  universal  joy  that  he  saw  in  the 
countenance  of  all|menfor  thevictoryand  the  safety 
of  the  duke,  made  no  impression  in  him  towards 
the  mitigation  of  his  passion  for  the  loss  of  this 
young  favourite,  in  whom  few  other  men  had  ever 
observed  any  virtue  or  quality  which  they  did  not 
wish  their  best  friends  without ;  and  very  many 
did  believe  that  his  death  was  a  great  ingredient 
and  considerable  jrart  of  the  victory.  He  was 
young  and  of  inaatiable  ambition;  and  a  little 
more  experience  might  have  taught  Mm  all  things 
which  his  weak  parts  were  capable  of.  Bat  they 
who  obwnred  the  strange  degree  of  fevonr  he  had 
on  the  sudden  arrived  to,  even  from  a  detestation 
the  king  had  towards  him,  ai^  coacluded  from 
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thence,  and  more  from  the  deep  sorrow  the  kiiig' 
was  possessed  with  for  hia  death,  to  what  a  pro- 
digious height  he  might  have  reached  in  a  little 
time  more,  were  not  at  all  troubled  that  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  way. 

The  duke,  after  he  had  given  directions  for  the 
speedy  repairing  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  present 
sending  out  suoi  ships  as  could  quickly  be  made 
ready  to  [ride]  before  the  coast  of  Holland,  made 
haste  to  present  himself  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
queen  his  mother,  who  was  ready  to  begin  her 
journey  to  France,  and  had  stayed  some  days  to 
see  the  success  of  the  naval  fight,  and  afterwards 
to  see  the  duke ;  and  within  few  days  after  his 
arrival  her  majesty  left  the  kingdom. 

And  now  the  whispra:  began  in  the  duke's  fa- 
mily the  reason,  way  the  victory,  after  ao  great 
advantages,  had  not  been  jninmed  widi  that  vi- 
gour that  might  have  made  it  more  deatructire  to 
the  enemy  ttum  it  proved  to  be.  The  master  of 
the  duke's  ship  (captain  )  pursued  hia  or- 
ders very  punctually  after  the  dnke  was  gone  to 
sleep,  and  kept  within  a  just  distance  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  that  remained  in  order  together,  for  many 
fled  in  confusion  and  singly  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  that  they  thought  they  knew  best;  and 
many  of  them  were  taken.  But  the  duke  was  no 
sooner  in  sleep,  but  Mr.  Brounker  of  his  bed- 
chamber, who  with  wonderfiil  confusion  had  sus- 
tained the  terror  of  the  day,  resolved  to  prevent 
the  Uke  on  the  day  succeeding.  He  first  went  to 
sir  William  Pen,  who  commanded  the  ahip,  and 
told  him,  "  that  he  knew  well  how  miracmooaly 
"  the  duke  was  preserved  that  day,  and  that  they 
"  ought  not  further  to  tempt  God wished  him 
to  remember,  "  that  the  doke  waa  not  only  the 
"  king's  br(^er,  but  the  heir  apparent  <n  the 
"  ciown,  and  wlmt  the  conseqiunce  would  be  if 
"  he  should  be  lost.  And  therefore  it  would  con- 
"  cem  him  not  to  suffer  the  duke's  known  and 
"  notorious  courage  to  engage  him  in  a  new  dan- 
"  ger,  which  he  would  ir^^ibly  be  [exposed  to] 
"  the  next  morning,  if  they  continued  to  make  so 
"  much  sail  as  they  did,  and  to  keep  so  near  the 
"  Dutch,  who  fled,  but  if  they  were  pressed  and 
"  in  despair  would  fight  as  stoutly  as  they  had 
"  done  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore  he  de- 
"  sired  and  advisol  him  to  give  the  master  order 
"  to  alackm  the  sails,  that  the  Dutch  miffht  Ret 
"  what  ground  they  could,  to  avtnd  a  further  en- 
"  counter."  Pen  answered  him  honestly,  and 
told  him,  "  he  durst  give  no  such  orders,  except 
"  he  had  a  mind  to  m  hanged,  for  the  duke  had 
"  himsdf  g^ven  positive  charge  to  the  contrary." 

Mr.  Brounker,  when  he  could  not  prevul  there, 
confidently  went  to  the  master  of  tbe  ship,  who 
was  an  honest  and  a  stout  man,  and  «u«fully 
kept  tbe  steerage  himself,  that  he  might  be  sure 
to  observe  the  order  he  had  received  from  his 
highness,  and  told  him,  "  that  it  was  the  duke's 
"  pleasure  that  he  should  slack  the  sails,  without 
"  taking  notice  of  it  to  any  man."  Whereupon 
the  master  did  as  he  was  commanded,  making  no 
doubt  that  a  servant  so  near  the  person  of  lua 
highness,  and  in  so  much  favour  with  him,  would 
[not]  have  brought  such  an  order  withmit  due 
authori^. 

And  'Staa  means  the  roauinder  of  the  fleet 
escaped,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have 
been  all  taken :  for  it  was  afterwards  known,  that 
then  wu  inch  a  cwifaakni  amongst  dw  offieen* 
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that  nobody  would  obey;  for  though  in  tmth  the 
right  of  commanding,  according  to  the  courBe  ob- 
served amongst  them,  after  the  death  of  Opdam, 
was  in  the  vice-admiral  of  Zealand,  yet,  he  being 
likewise  killed,  the  other  could  not  agree.  But 
young  Tnmip,  the  son  of  the  old  famous  admiral, 
who  had  befaaTedhiiiuelf  rervbrarely  all  the  day, 
ehalknged  the  command  in  toe  right  oi  Hdhmd; 
bnt  John  Evertson  of  Zealand,  brother  to  him 
that  was  killed,  required  it  aa  hia  right :  which 
begat  so  great  an  animosity  as  well  as  confusion 
amongst  them,  that  the  morning,  if  they  had  been 
pursued,  would  in  all  probability  have  [proved]  as 
dismal  to  them  as  the  day  before  had  done. 

But  the  duke  never  suspected  this,  nor  did  any 
presimie  to  tell  him  of  it,  which  made  many  men 
presnme  that  it  was  done  with  the  privity  of  Mr. 
Uoventry,  not  only  for  the  great  friendship  be- 
tween hun  and  Brounker,  but  because  both  Pen 
and  the  maoter  were  so  silent  when  the  duke  was 
so  much  troubled  the  next  morning :  nor  did  the 
doke  come  to  hear  of  it  till  some  years  after,  when 
Mr.  Bnnmker'B  ill  course  of  life  and  his  abomin- 
able nature  faad  rendmd  him  so  o^mu,  that  it 
was  taken  notics  of  in  parliament,  and  upon  ex- 
amination found  to  be  true,  as  is  here  related ; 
upon  which  he  was  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, nHwreof  he  was  a  member,  as  an  infamous 
person,  though  his  friend  Coventry  adhered  to 
him,  and  used  many  indirect  arts  to  have  pro- 
tected him,  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  have 
more  countenance  from  the  king  than  most  men 
thought  he  deserved,  being  a  person  throughout 
his  whole  life  never  notorious  for  any  thing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  impudence,  and  stooping  to 
the  most  infamous  offices,  and  playing  very  well 
at  chess,  which  preferred  him  more  than  the  most 
virtuous  mudities  could  have  done. 

With  this  victory  a  new  vast  cbar^  and  ex- 
pense (beside  the  repairing  the  hurt  ships,  masts, 
and  rigging,  and  Stung  out  new  ships  m  war,  and 
buying  more  fireships)  appeared,  that  was  never 
foresem  or  brought  mto  any  computation;  which 
was  a  provision  for  sick  aba  wounded  men,  which 
amounted  to  so  great  a  number  upon  all  the 
coast,  that  the  charge  amounted  in  all  places, 
notwithstanding  the  general  charity  of  the  people, 
and  the  convemence  that  many  hospitals  yielded, 
to  above  two  thousand  pounds  the  week  for  some 
weeks,  and  though  less  afterwards  by  the  death 
and  recovery  of  many,  yet  continued  very  great; 
besides  the  charge  <Hf  keeping  tiie  Dutch  pri- 
soners, which  were  above  two  thousand,  and  every 
day  increased. 

The  duke  was  very  impatient  to  repair  and  set 
out  the  fleet  agmn  to  sea,  and  resolved  nothing 
more  than  to  go  in  person  a«un  to  command  it, 
his  fomily  remaining  still  on  board,  and  preparing 
such  things  as  were  wanting  for  Ids  accommoda- 
tion :  but  the  ^neen  mother  had  prevailed  with 
the  kiog  at  parting  to  promise  her,  "  that  the  duke 
"  should  not  go  again  in  person  in  that  expedi- 
'*  tion;"  which  was  concealed  from  the  duke,  hia 
majesty  believing  that  the  confidence  of  his  roya! 
highness's  going  contributed  very  much  to  the 
setting  out  the  fleet,  as  it  did  eo  much,  that  but 
for  that,  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  procured 
so  much  money  as  was  with  infinite  difficulty  pro- 
cured, to  satisfy  the  expenses  of  so  many  kinds, 
whereof  many  had  been  imthought  of.  And  to- 
wards this  there  was  a  benefit  that  flowed  &om  a 
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fountain  of  extreme  misery,  which  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  plague,  which  spread  so  fast  that  the 
king's  staying  so  long  in  town  was  very  danger- 
ous.  Yet  the  approach  of  this  great  calamity, 
that  in  other  reapecta  produced  gteai  mischien, 
advanced  the  present  enterprise:  fen*  all  people 
who  had  money  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  not 
daring  to  leave  it  in  thdr  houses  where  they  durst 
not  stay  themselves ;  so  they  \rilliDgly  put  it  into 
the  bankers'  hands,  who  aupphed  the  king  upon 
such  assignations  ^as  the  late  act  of  parliament 
and  other  branches  of  the  king's  revenue  would 
yet  bear. 

And  if  at  this  time  the  French  ambassadors  had 

Eursued  their  office  of  mediation,  it  is  very  pro- 
able  that  it  might  have  been  with  success.  For 
besides  the  sreat  loss  the  Dutch  had  received  in 
the  battle  and  in  their  being  deprived  of  so  many 
of  the  merchants'  ships,  the  factions  were  irre- 
concilable in  the  fleet :  there  were  many  officers 
who  had  behaved  themselves  very  baselv  and 
cowardly  in  the  action,  hut  they  knew  not  now  to 
pvnidi  them;  Evertson  uid  tVump,  ^o  were 
their  best  seamen,  would  not  submit  to  be  com- 
manded by  each  othw ;  the  people  were  ready  to 
rise  jxyoa  De  Wit,  npon  whom  th^  looked  as  the 
occasion  of  the  war,  and  cried  aloud  for  peace. 
And  the  &ction  amongst  the  States  themselves 
was  very  visible :  all  the  other  complained  bitterly 
against  the  province  of  Holland,  "  which,"  th^ 
said,  "  had  engaged  them  in  a  war  against  their 
"  will  and  without  their  privity,  which  was  di- 
"  rectly  contrary  to  the  form  and  constitution  of 
"  their  government."  In  a  word,  peace  waa  uni- 
versally desired  and  prayed  for ;  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  men,  any  reasonable  conditions  would 
at  that  time  have  been  yielded  to.  And  as  the 
people  of  England  generally  had  not  [been] 
pleased  with  the  beginning  the  war,  so  the  court 
was  weary  of  it;  and  the  king  would  have  htea 
willing  to  have  received  any  good  overtures  for 
the  composing  it ;  and  the  duke,  since  he  was 
;  kept  from  bearing  a  part  in  it,  would  not  have 
opposed  it.  But  the  ambassadors  pressed  no 
such  matter,  but  congratulated  the  victory  with 
the  same  joy  they  found  in  the  court,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  any  misfortune  that  could  befall 
the  Dutch  would  be  hut  a  just  punishment  for 
their  pride  and  insolence  towards  all  their  neigh- 
boiir  princes  ;  the  two  nations  had  not  yet  wor- 
ried themselves  enough,  entirely  to  submit  to  the 
arbitration  of  France;  which  it  resolved  they 
should  do. 

Within  less  tiian  a  month  the  fleet  was  again 
prepared  and  ready  for  the  sea,  as  strong  and  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  had  been  before  the  hat- 
tie;  and  the  king  and  the  duke  went  tluther,  the 
duke  making  no  doubt  of  putting  his  person  on 
hoard.    And  the  king  at  that  time  resolved  that 

£rince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  should 
ave  the  joint  command  of  it :  in  order  to  which 
prince  Rupert  was  prepared,  of  whose  easy  con- 
currence only  there  was  some  doubt,  his  majesty 
promising  himself  all  conformity  and  resignation 
from  the  earl  of  Sandwich ;  which  he  met  with  in 
both,  for  the  prince  very  cheerfully  submitted  to 
his  majesty's  pleasiue.  In  the  journey  the  king 
acqiiainted  his  brother  with  his  resolution,  and  the 
promjse  he  had  made  to  the  queen  their  mother ; 
with  which  the  duke  was  much  troubled,  and  of- 
fered many  reasons  to  divert  his  majesty  from 
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layinff  his  conunand  upon  him:  but  when  he 
fouDa  there  was  no  remedy,  he  submitted,  and 
gave  orders  for  c^sembarking  his  family  and 
goods. 

But  when  this  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Co- 
ventry, who  was  to  prepare  such  commissions 
and  warrants  as  upon  tbia  alter^ion  of  counsels 
were  necenarr,  he  persuaded  the  duke,  and  pre- 
vailed with  hun  to  believe,  "  that  it  would  be 
"  much  better  to  commit  the  sole  command  of 
'*  the  fleet  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  than  to  join 
*' prince  Rupert  in  it  with  him/*  who,  for  no 
other  reason  but  for  not  esteeming  him  at  the  rate 
he  valued  himself,  had  been  long  in  his  dis&voar. 
He  suggested  some  defects  in  the  prince,  which 
nobody  could  absolve  him  from,  and  which  the 
gende  temper  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  knew 
nim  as  well  as  the  other,  could  have  complied 
with :  and  many  thought  it  would  have  in  the 
conjunction  produced  a  very  good  mixture,  the 
danger  from  the  prince  being  too  sudden  resolu- 
tions from  too  much  heat  and  passion,  and  the 
earl  having  enough  of  phl^^  and  wariness  in 
deliberating,  and  much  vigour  in  the  ezecutiuff 
what  was  concluded ;  and  they  were  both  | 
wdl  prepared  and  inclined  to  perrarm  the  fhnc-  1 
tion.  I 

But  Mr.  Coventry'i  advice  prevuled  both  nith 
the  duke,  ud  king :  and  so  in  the  instant  that ' 
the  king  add  duke  were  to  return  from  the  fleet ' 
that  was  Teadr  to  set  sail  with  the  first  wind,  and  ' 
not  till  then,  Uie  king  told  prince  Rupert,  without ' 
enlar^ng  upon  the  reasons,  "that  be  would  have  I 
"  him  to  return  irith  him  to  London,  and  accom-  j 
"  pany  him  this  summer,  and  that  the  earl  of  | 
"  Sandwich  should  have  the  sole  command  of 
**  the  fleet  ;'*  with  which  the  prince  was  wonder-  i 
fully  surprised  and  perplexed,  and  even  heart- 
broken ;  but  there  was  no  contending.  He  stayed  ' 
behind  the  king  only  till  he  could  gtt  hu  goods  and  I 
fomily  disembarked,  and  then  returned  with  very 
much  trouble  to  the  court :  and  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich set  sail  irith  the  fleet,  mth  direction  first  to 
visit  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  if  he  found  that 
the  Dnteh  fleet  was  not  nsdy  to  come  out,  that 
he  should  go  to  the  northward  to  watch  the  East 
India  fleet,  which  had  orders  from  thdr  superiors 
to  come  by  the  north,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
En^ish  fleet,  tiizt  was  master  m  the  sea. 

tt  was  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  July 
that  the  king  and  duke  returned  from  the  fleet; 
and  within  few  days  after,  it  set  sail :  when  the 
plague  increased  so  fast,  that  there  died  about  two 
thousand  in  a  week ;  so  that  all  men  cried  out 

r'nst  the  king's  staying  so  long  at  Whitehall, 
iickness  being  already  inWestminster.  Where- 
upon the  king,  after  he  had  taken  the  best  care  he 
could  with  the  lord  mayor  for  the  good  ordering 
the  dty,  and  published  such  orders  aa  were 
thought  necessary  for  the  relief  and  regulation  of 
infe<^  persons,  and  prevailed  with  some  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  Strand  and  in  Westmin- 
ster to  promise  to  reside  there,  (which  they  were 
the  more  easily  persuaded  to  do  by  the  general's 
declaring  that  he  would  stay  in  his  lodgings  at 
Wl^tehall,  which  he  did  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  pestilence ;  and  the  lord  Craven,  out  of  friend- 
ship to  him,  stayed  likewise  in  his  house  in 
Drury-lane :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
presence  of  those  two  great  persons  prevented 
many  mischiefs  which  would  have  &llen  out  by 


the  disorder  of  the  people,  and  was  of  great  con- 
venience and  benefit  to  that  end  of  the  town  :)  I 
8^,  when  the  king  had  settled  sll  this,  he  remov- 
ed to  Hampton,  resolving  there  to  consider 
how  to  dispose  of  himself  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer.  And  because  there  were  many  par- 
ticulars still  unresolved  concerning  the  busiDesa 
of  Irdand,  his  majesty  for  some  days  appointed 
that  nnmenras  people,  that  they  might  nave  no 
pretence  to  come  to  Hampton-tiourt,  to  attend  at 
Sion ;  where  for  many  days  together  lus  nu^esty 
spent  many  hours,  till  he  bad  composed  that 
affair  as  well  as  it  ms  for  the  present  capable  of. 

The  plague  still  increaBed  at  London,  and 
spread  abmit  the  country ;  so  that  it  was  not 
thought  safe  for  the  court  to  remain  longer  where 
it  then  was,  the  sickness  being  already  in  some  of 
the  adjacent  villages.  Whereupon  tne  king  re- 
solved that  his  own  fomily  and  his  brother's 
should  remove  to  Salisbury,  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer there.  And  because  it  was  already  in  view, 
that  it  would  not  be  fit  for  the  parhament  to 
assemble  again  at  Westminster  in  September,  to 
which  time  it  was  prorogued,  nor  coula  it  be  com- 
puted at  what  time  it  could  be  safe  to  meet  iir 
that  place;  and  it  wbr  as  notorious  tluA  if  the 
parlia^nent  met  not  somewhere,  whereby  the  king 
might  have  another  supply  before  the  winter, 
there  would  be  very  great  confusion  for  want  of 
money:  he  caused  therefore  a  proclamation  to 
issue  out,  *'  that  he  intended  to  adjourn  the  par- 
*'  liament  to  meet  at  Oxford  upon  the  tenth  of 
"  October  next,  and  that  the  members  need  not  to 
"  attend  at  Westminster  in  September."  And 
then  he  directed  the  sneaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  lived  witntn  half  a  day  of  London, 
and  the  general  and  the  lord  Craven,  to  give 
notice  to  the  members  of  both  houses,  who  lived 
within  that  distance,  to  be  present  in  both 
houses  at  the  day  to  which  they  were  prorogued, 
and  then  to  adjourn  to  Oxford  according  to  the 
proclamation.  And  this  being  settled,  his  majesty 
appointed  a  day  for  banning  his  progress 
from  Hampton-Court  to  Suisbury ;  against  which 
time  all  carriages  and  wluitsoever  was  n«:essary 
for  the  journey  [wwre  prepared]. 

In  the  morning,  when  everybody  believed  that 
the  kbg  and  queen  and  duke  and  duchess,  with 
both  their  &mitie«,  were  to  go  tc^ether  one  way, 
Mr.  Coventry  found  a  way  to  br»k  that  resolu- 
tion, having  no  mind  to  be  in  so  great  a  court 
that  his  greatness  would  not  appear.  He  told 
the  duke ,"  that  there  were  geneisl  (^scontenta 
"  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  was  true, 
"  and  a  probability  of  insurrections,"  which  were 
much  spoken  of  and  apprehended  j  "  and  therefore 
"  it  might  be  better  that  the  king  and  the  duke 
"  might  not  be  together,  but  in  several  places, 
"  that  they  might  draw  what  forcea  were  neces- 
"  sary  to  uiem,  which  the  presence  of  thdr  own 
"  persons  would  ea^y  do ;  that  the  fleet  would 
"  probably  be  all  the  summer  upon  the  northern 
"  coast  in  expectation  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
"  fleet for  it  was  not  then  thought  that  the 
Hollanders  would  have  been  able  to  nave  set  out 
another  fleet  able  to  have  encountered  ours.  Upon 
the  whole  matter  he  proposed  to  him,  "  that  since 
"  the  king  meant  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
"  west,  with  which  there  could  very  hardly  be 
"  any  correspondence  from  the  fleet,  his  highness 
"  should  go  mto  the  north,  and  leside  at  York ; 
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**  by  which  he  would  have  an  influence  npon  all 
'*  thtwe  parts  where  the  most  disaffected  persons 
"  [were]  most  inhabitaQt.  and  from  HuU  and 
"  those  maritime  parts  he  could  not  be  long  with- 
"  out  recMving  intelligeDce  fi-om  the  fleet." 

The  truth  is ;  the  constitation  of  tiie  court  at 
this  time  was  such,  the  prevalence  of  ^e  lady  so 
greati  and  the  queen's  humour  thereupon  so  in- 
constant, and  all  together  so  discomposed  the 
ldnf[,  that  dure  was  no  pleaanre  in  being  a  part 
of  It :  and  therefore  the  advice  was  as  soon  em- 
braced as  giveo>  by  the  duke  ud  faia  wi^  ndio  wore 
wdl  content  to  enjov  tbemaelvea  in  their  own 
family  apart.  And  tne  duke  presently  pressed 
it  to  the  king,  and  Mr.  Coventry  discoursed  all 
the  motives  to  him  so  fully,  that  his  majesty  ap 
proved  it.  And  then,  if  it  were  to  be  dtme  at  all, 
the  first  attending  the  Icing  to  Salisbury,  which 
was  80  much  out  of  the  way.  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose i  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  (all  the  coaches 
and  carriages  brang  then  at  the  doors  to  go  to 
Famham,  which  was  the  first  day's  journey  to- 
wards Salisbury)  that  the  kins  and  his  brother 
would  part  upon  the  pUce,  and  that  the  king  and 
queen  sboald  continae  thdr  purpose  for  Fam- 
ham, and  the  dnke  voA  Iom  wife  should  go  that 
nigl^  to  St  Alban'a,  and  so  pnuecnte  his  journey 
ftx  York ;  and  all  orders  were  in  the  instant  given 
out  to  thU  purpose. 

Whether  the  reasons  of  this  counsel  were  of 
importance  or  not,  the  alteration  on  such  a  sud- 
den from  what  had  been  before  determined  was 
thought  very  strange,  and  wondered  at,  and  made 
many  believe  that  someacddent  was  fallen  out  that 
must  not  be  discovered :  for  on  the  sudden  it  was, 
there  having  been  no  such  thought  overnight, 
when  the  <£ancellor  left  the  court  to  go  to  his 
own  house  at  Twickenhun.  And  when  he  re- 
turned the  next  morning,  the  resolution  was 
taken,  and  every  body  well  pirased  with  the 
change,  and  both  the  king  and  tne  dnke  told  him 
with  satisfiu^iim  of  it;  nw  did  he  nnderstand  it 
enooffb  to  make  ol^ections  agsinst  it,  whidi 
wonila  have  been  ingr^ul  ;  nor  was  it  convenient 
to  spoid  longer  time  in  dehberstion  at  that  phtce, 
where  some  of  the  inferior  servants  had  died  the 
night  before  of  the  plague :  and  so  they  all  en- 
tensd  upon  thor  journey  by  nine  of  the  clock  the 
same  morning. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  remember,  that 
the  express,  that  had  been  sent  by  the  bishop  of 
Mmister's  agent  with  the  conditions  which  were  of- 
fered by  the  king,  returned  with  great  expedition, 
and  brought  thel)iBhop*B  acceptation  and  engage- 
ment, '*  that,  upon  the  payment  of  the  first  sum 
« that  was  agreed  iq»on,  he  would  draw  his 
"  army  tcnsthor,  and  march  widi  an  army  of 
'*  twenty  thovsand  hwss  and  foot  mto  tiie  States' 
**  domimons."  And  the  kii^  before  he  left  Lon- 
don had  rigned  the  treaty,  and  made  the  first 
payment,  and  jMrovided  for  the  second;  so  that  he 
now  cx^ei^  that  the  bishop  should  be  sbtntty 
■qwn  his  msrdi,  and  fix  his  winter  quarters  in 
uose  iMrovinces;  which  he  did  rewlve  and  intmd 
with  courage  and  unccrity,  and  which  in  that 
coniunctuie  must  have  put  the  counsels  of  Hol- 
land into  great  confusion,  when  they  b^an  to  be 
again  reduced  into  some  (vder. 

The  inde£atig^le  industry  and  dexterity  a£  tbs 
pcmnonary  De  Wit  prevailed  with  the  ^tet  to 
Mienb  **  ihat  he  thought  a  peace  to  be  aesswary 


"  for  their  afllairs,  and  desired  nothing  but  that  it 
"  might  be  upon  honourable  and  safe  conditions, 
"  and  that  mnce  was  very  real  in  the  endeavour- 
"  ing  it :  but  that  the  enemy  was  so  insolent  upon 
"  their  late  success,  that  they  neglected  all 
"  overtures,  and  belkved  that  the  bctions  and 
"  divisions  amongst  themselves  would  hinder 
"  them  from  being  able  to  set  out  another  fleet; 
"  and  therefore  that  ought  to  be  the  first  de- 

ttgn.  And  if  thdr  fleet  were  ready  to  go  ou^ 
"  be  doubted  not  but  a  peace  would  quickly  fbl- 
**  low :  fiw  that  FWce  was  ei^pged,  if  the  king 
*'  should  not  eonsmt  to  whst  is  just  snd  reascm* 
"  able,  to  declare  a  war  agunst  England,  and  to 
"  assist  them  with  men  and  money,  and  all  his 
"  own  naval  power,  which  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
"  was  then  preparing  and  making  ready  in  aU  the 
*'  ports  ot  France.  But  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
"  pected  that  they  would  send  out  their  fleet, 
"  which  was  much  inferior  to  the  English,  except 
"  they  first  saw  a  Ehitch  fleet  at  sea  ready  to  join 
'*with  them."  He  wished  them  to  consider 
"  how  much  they  were  all  concerned  in  their 
"  India  ships,  whkh  were  in  their  voyage,  and 
«  could  not  be  &r  finun  their  coasts  in  a  short 
"  time ;  all  which  would  inevitaUy  taSi  into  the 
'*  hands  of  the  Endish,  if  theyhad  no  flast  at  sen 
"  to  relieve  them.'^ 

These  reasons,  of  woght  in  themselves,  and  the 
concernment  of  most  of  them  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Indian  ships,  prevailed  with  them  to  do  aU 
that  could  be  done  to  set  out  a  new  fleet :  and  to 
that  purpose  they  sent  very  strict  and  severe  or- 
ders to  tanr  several  admiralties,  for  the  proceed- 
ing against  all,  without  distinction  of  persons,  who 
had  misbehaved  themselves  in  the  late  batUe,  and 
to  jHwide  new  ships  and  all  necessary  provisions, 
to  the  end  that  their  fleet  might  be  at  sea  by  a 
time.  And  this  grew  the  more  easy  to  them,  by 
the  seasonable  return  of  De  Ruyter  with  his  fleet 
from  Guinea,  which  brought  a  present  addition  of 
good  Btrrawth;  ai^  he  l»d  b^gan  the  war  npon 
tiie  English  and  waa  thebest  sea-officer  they  had, 
and  had  exercised  those  commands  that  no  other 
officer  could  refuse  to  ob^  him. 

For  the  speedy  carrying  on  these  [weiait  prepa- 
rations, they  mad^  acoMing  to  thinr  usual  cus- 
tom in  extraordinary  oecnrrences,  committee*  of 
the  States  to  asnst  in  the  admiiaUies  of  Zealand, 
Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam ;  and  to  that  purpose 
De  Wit,  and  such  other  as  he  thought  fittest  at 
this  time  to  join  with  him,  were  appointed.  They 
went  first  to  the  fleet  to  reform  the  disorders 
there :  and  though  they  durst  not  proceed  with 
that  severity  as  bad  been  fit,  yet  they  cashiered 
many  eaptams  and  other  officers,  and  put  some 
otiwr  msrks  til  disgrace  upon  othnii  and  caused 
one  or  two  to  die. 

But  that  whkh  De  Wif  a  heart  was  moat  set 
upon  was  to  take  revenge  npon  Van  TVump.  and 
to  remove  lum  from  ever  having  any  comnumd  at 
sea:  for  though  he  was  an  excellent  officer,  and 
npon  tiie  stock  of  his  father's  credit  of  great  esti- 
mation with  the  seamen,  and  inferior  to  no  man 
but  De  Ruyter,  and  had  behaved  himself  in  the 
battle  with  s^nal  couraoe ;  yet  his  dispute  with 
Evertson  upon  command  had  brought  much  pre- 
judice to  them.  But  that  which  was  worst  of  sll 
and  incensed  De  Wit  implacably  was,  that  he  was 
<d  entire  devotion  to  the  prince  of  Onoigs,  as  hie 
filther  had  alw^  been,  and  all  his  chilorai  con- 
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tinued  to  be,  and  he  knew  veil  had  an  especial 
part,  how  covertly  soerer,  in  fomentinff  the  mur- 
roora  of  the  people  [agahiat]  him  and  the  war : 
and  he  reaolred  to  take  this  opportom^  of  tiie 
f(Ood  temper  the  States  were  in  in  uidr  concurrence 
for  the  setting  out  the  fleet,  not  only  to  {nwide 
for  the  better  government  of  their  ships  and  ma- 
rine conduct,  but  to  punish  and  prevent  the  mur- 
mnrs  at  land,  by  removing  all  those  out  of  any 
power  whom  he  suspected  to  have  secretly  con- 
tributed to  them.  He  did  all  he  could  to  make 
Van  Trump's  offence  capital,  aa  if  the  right  of 
command  had  been  so  clear  in  Evertson  tmtt  the 
other  could  not  dispute  it ;  but  Van  Trump  de- 
fended himself  [so  well],  and  had  so  many  friend, 
that  he  was  absolved  from  that  guilt.  Yet  for' 
some  passionate  and  indiscreet  words,  in  which 
he  did  naturally  abound,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command, with  a  declaration,  "that  he  should  no 
^  more  be  employed  intheserviceof  the  States;*' 
which  iriiilst  the  govenimeiit  was  in  Usose  hands 
he  cared  not  fbr»  and  had  a  good  estate  to  anbost 
without  it.  And  so  for  the  present  all  differences 
were  composed  so  far*  as  to  have  a  genual  con- 
currence m  whatsoerer  was  necesaaiy,  and  in 
order  to  the  making  ready  and  setting  oat  th^ 
fleet  to  sea. 

The  king  had  been  few  days  at  Salisbury  be- 
fore the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  arrived 
there,  and  then  they  made  some  instance  with  the 
king,  that  there  might  be  a  treaty  for  peace ;  and 
[the  French  ambassadora]  declared,  "that  the 
"  king  their  master  was  so  &r  engaged  by  treaty 
f  ndth  the  Dutch,  thatif  the  king  would  not  accept 
"  of  a  jnst  and  an  honourable  peace,  his  mdesty 
"  mnst  declare  himself  on  their  behalf,  which  he 
**  was  unwilling  to  do.**  The  king  answered, 
•*  that  if  there  were  any  such  engagement  he  had 
"  not  been  weU  dealt  with;  for  tlut  the  French 
'*  king  had  g^ven  his  word  to  him,  that  he  would 
"  not  ^ter  into  any  treaty  mth  the  Dutch  but 
"  'pan  passu'  with  his  mdesty,"  (and  when  his 
majesty  had  been  infonned  that  there  was  some 
treaty  concluded  with  them,  he  was  assured  from 
France  "  that  it  was  only  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
*-*  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  enter  into  to  pre- 
*•*  vent  an  edict  in  Holknd,  by  which  strong 
**  waters  and  other  French  commodities  would 
"  have  been  inhibited  to  be  brought  into  those 
*'  jHwinces,  bat  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
'f  treatv  that  could  be  to  his  majesty's  prejudice :"} 
**  that  nis  majesty  had  beoi  Mways  ready  to  em- 
**  btaee  peace,  which  had  beat  never  yet  offered 
"  by  the  Dutch,  nor  did  he  know  what  conations 
**  they  expected.*' 

-  The  ambassadors  seemed  to  be  much  offended 
with  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  Dutch;  and 
confessed  "  that  they  were  not  solicitons  for  peace, 
'*  but  only  desired  to  engage  the  kin^  thdr  mas- 
"  ter  in  the  war ;  but  that  if  his  majesty  would 
*■  make  his  demands,  which  they  presumed  would 
'*  be  reasonable,  the  other  should  be  brought  to 
"  consent  to  them."  To  which  the  king  repUed, 
"  that  they  had  begun  the  war  upon  him,  and  not 
**  he  upon  them ;  and  that  God  had  hitherto 
*'  nven  him  the  advantage,  which  he  hoped  he 
**  should  improve ;  and  uil  they  were  as  desirous 
**  of  a  peace  as  he,  itowould  not  become  him  to 
'*  make  any  propomtions.**  And  in  this  manner 
that  affiur  stood  whilst  the  court  remuned  at 
SaUsbnry. 


And  there  now  feQ  out  an  unexpected  accident, 
which  looked  as  if  Providence  had  been  inclined 
to  repair  the  mischief  and  the  damage  that  the 
plague  had  prodnced  to  die  affinrs  of  ue  king.  It 
nam  been  mentioned  before,  that  upon  the  first 
thoujdits  of  awarv^  the  Dutch,  the  king  had 
sent  Mr.  Henry  Coventry  to  Sweden,  aaa  tar 
Gilbert  Talbot  to  Denmark,  to  enffigo  those, 
crowns  as  Car  as  might  be  on  his  muesty's  be- 
half, both  of  them  being  enough  4&ooU^  and 
provoked  by  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Coventry  in  Sweden  found  a  frank  and 
open  recn>tion,  avowing  a  hearty  affection  to  the 
king,  ana  an  inclination  to  join  in  any  thing  that 
m^t  not  be  destructive  to  their  own  affturs :  nor 
didthey  dissemble  the  injuries  they  had recuved 
from  the  Hollander  even  to  the  Dutch  ambassador 
himself,  who  was  at  the  same  time  sent  thither  U? 
unite  that  crown  to  thor  intnest,  to  which  pur- 
pose he  had  nude  several  spedons  overtures. 
Nor  did  they  conceal  the  jealoiuy  they  had  ai  the 
Frcoich,  who  had  not  comjdied  with  the  payment 
of  the  yearly  sum  of  money  wluch  they  were  ob- 
liged tP  make  to  them  for  the  support  of  thdr 
army,  of  which  they  were  in  a  great  arrear,  that 
diacon^osed  their  affEursvwy  much.  And  though 
M.  Pompone,  who  had  been  long  resident  in  that 
court  as  an  envoy,  was  now  come  thither  aa  am- 
bassador from  France,  and  brought  with  him  a 
good  sum  of  money  to  retain  them  bat  to  their 
dependance  upon  tnem ;  yet  the  money  was  not 
faatf  that  was  due  to  them,  and  they  well  knew 
what  dark  ends  it  was  for :  and  they  did  exceed- 
ingly fear  the  omnipotence  of  FraoM. 

There  were  two  things  which  kept  them  from  n 
foU  decUratiou  on  the  kiitf's  behalf  and  engaging 
mesently  in  his  interest.  The  first  was  the  q)[ne- 
hensiott  that  they  had  of  Dmmark,  that  it  would 
tidce  this  opportuniW  to  unite  themselves  mon 
flrinly  to  the  Hollander,  and  so  attempt  to  deprive 
Sweden  of  tdl  thdr  late  conquest,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  their  own  treaty  of  Copenhagen, 
which  they  were  resolved  never  to  part  from :  and 
in  this  particular  they  were  to  expect  some  satis- 
faction and  security  from  the  negociation  of  sir 
Gilbert  Talbot.  The  other  was,  that  they  might 
see  the  bishop  of  Monster  fully  engaged,  upon 
whose  expedition  they  had  much  expectation. 
And  Mr.  Coventry  had  informed  them  of  that 
whole  agreement,  which  would  have  ^ven  them 
opportunity  to  have  prosecuted  thdr  own  design' 
upon  Bremen,  to  wnieh  their  hearts  wm  moat 
devoted. 

Sir  Gilbert  lUbot  had  been  as  weU  reedved  in 
Domiark,  with  all  the  professions  imaginabte  of 
affection  to  the  king,  and  of  their  detestation  of 
the  Dutch,  who  in  truth  had  exercised  a  strange 
tyranny  over  them  by  the  advantage  of  thetr 
necessities ;  nor  is  the  iniustice,  oppresdon,  snd 
indignities  which  they  had  sustained  from  them 
to  be  expressed  and  described,  without  entering 
into  a  large  dUcourse  of  particulars  ^tdiich  are 
foreign  to  this  relation :  let  it  suffice,  that  there 
needed  few  arguments  to  persuade  tliat  kiiw  to 
any  tldng  that  was  within  his  power,  and  which 
would  have  done  ngnal  mischief  to  the  Dutch. 
But  the  truth  is,  die  kingdom  was  very  poor,  tin 
people  unwarUke,  the  king  himself  very  good  and 
very  weak,  jealous  a£  all  the  great  men,  and  not 
yet  recovered  of  the  fiight  that  Wolfelt  had  put 
him  into.   His  diief  miniatBr,  one  GabeU,  ud 
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gotten  hia  credit  by  hanng  been  hia  barber,  aa 
literate  and  onbred  man,  ytA  his  sole  confident 
in  hia  buBmess  of  neatest  tnut ;  which  made  all 
the  persona  of  qiuutir  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  aa 
prood  of  tbeir  uolnfi^  ai  any  nation,  fall  of  in- 
oignBtiaa.  And  they  wan  aUe  to  cross  many 
reaolutiona  after  th^  were  taken,  though  th^ 
could  not  establish  otlwra  in  the  place ;  whicn 
made  the  king  venr  irresolute  and  unfixed :  so 
that  what  was  concluded  to-day  was  reversed  or 
not  pursued  to-morrow.  They  professed  a  great 
ieaUmsy  of  the  Swede,  as  the  greatest  argument, 
but  their  weakness,  against  [a  war  with]  the 
Dutch ;  yet  were  not  willing  to  propose  any  ex- 
|)edients  which  might  secure  thnn  against  those 
iralousies.  And  the  king  absolutely  denied  that 
be  had  ever  ^ven  Hanmbal  Zested  authority  to 
dedare,  "  that  he  would  agEun  confirm  the  treaty 
he  had  made and  seemed  to  take  it  unkindly 
that  his  m^esty  should  think  it  reasonable,  who 
therefore  thought  it  ao,  because  it  was  pn^NMed 
by  bhnadf,  and  because  he  itiU  eonfBsaed,  **  that 
*'  he  could  make  no  attempt  to  recover  what  he 
**  had  parted  with."  That  which  he  did  unrea- 
sonably design,  in  all  the  disguises  which  were 
put  on,  waa  to  engage  the  king  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Swede  to  give  up  and  restore  Elsineur 
and  the  other  places  to  Denmark,  or  to  aanst  him 
mth  force  for  the  recovery  of  diem  when  there 
should  be  a  peace  concluded  with  Holland :  so 
that  the  king  despaired  of  any  good  frcun  that 
negociation,  and  resolved  ahortly  to  recall  his 
minister  from  thence. 

But  there  was  on  a  sudden  a  change  to  wonder. 
Oabell  came  earlv  in  a  morning  to  sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  and  told  him>  "  his  master  waa  now  rc^ 
"  solved  to  unite  his  interest  entbidiy  to  that  of 
"  the  king  of  England,  having  DOW  an  (nportnnhy 
"  to  do  It  securely  to  both  tfarir  ben^ts.*'  He 
told  him,  "that  there  were  letters  arrived  that 
"  iHght  from  Bergen,  with  news  that  the  Dutch 
"  £»t  India  ships  were  all  arrived  in  that  port 
with  orders  to  remain  there  till  they  received 
"  new  orders  from  Holland,  which  they  should 
"  have  as  soon  aa  their  fleet  should  be  r^y  to 
'*  join  with  them.  This  had  disposed  the  king  to 
"  resolve  to  ^vethe  king  of  England  opportonity 
"  to  possess  nlmself  of  all  that  treasure,  out  of 
"  which  he  presumed  he  would  allow  him  such  a 
*'  share,  aa  might  enable  him  to  dedare,  and  aanst 
"  his  nujeshr  nj^oronsly  in  hia  war,  a^nat  the 
"  Dutdi.  lliat  if  he  gave  speedy  notice  to  the 
"  long's  fleet,  which  every  body  knew  was  then 
"  at  sea,  it  might  easily  go  to  Bergen,  where  they 
might  as  easily  surprise  all  thcwe  dups  in  the 
"  port,  since  they  should  recdve  no  opposition 
from  the  castles  under  whose  protection  they 
"  lay." 

And  when  he  bad  done  his  relation,  be  offered 
him  to  go  with  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might 
recdve  the  obligation  from  himself;  which  sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  presently  did,  and  found  his  ma- 
jesty aa  cheerfm  in  the  resolution  as  Gabdl  1^ 
oeen.  He  repeated  all  that  the  other  had  said, 
and  more  particularly  "  that  he  thought  it  reason- 
"  able  that  he  might  expect  half  of  the  value  that 
"  the  whok  would  amount  to ;  which  he  would 
**  rdy  luion  the  king's  honour  and  justice  for, 
**  after  the  ships  dio^  be  in  Enghmd,  and  ^t 
"  ha  might  not  be  aoepected  by  tte  Hdlander, 
"  fiv  he  would  protest  [against]  the  act  aa  a  vio- 


"  lence  that  he  could  not  resist :  and  ao  he  wonld 
"  expect  ao  many  of  his  m^esty^a  [ships]  to  arrive 
"  in  Denmark,  and  to  assist  urn,  before  he  jpon- 
**  tivdy  declared  agdnst  iba  Dutch."  He  wuhed 
nr  GilWt  Talbot  "to  send  an  expreaa  forthwith 
"  to  ^  Idng  inth  all  theae  particubrs which 
he  did  the  next  day. 

This  express  arrived  within  few  daya  after  the 
king  came  to  Salisbury,  and  waa  despatched  in^ 
sently  back  agdn  with  letters  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark of  his  majesty's  consent  and  ratification  of 
all  that  he  had  proposed,  and  with  letters  likewise 
to  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  according  to  his 
former  orders  had  sailed  northward  in  hope  to 
meet  with  that  fleet,  which  waa  before  got  into 
Norway.  Hie  king's  letters  to  him  came  in  a  very 
good  Reason,  ana  he  immediately  continued  hut 
course  for  Norway :  and  when  he  came. to  that 
length,  and  near  enough  to  that  land  of  rocka 
which  are  terrible  to  ul  seamen,  ho  thought  it 
best  to  remdn  sea  with  his  fle^  lest  De  Rnvter 
might  by  this  time  be  come  out  with  lus  fleet, 
(since  hia  being  come  northward  could  not  be 
concealed,  nor  Uie  arrival  of  the  East  India  fleet 
at  Bergen;  which  would  hasten  the  other,)  and 
sent  in  a  squadron  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  good 
ships  ((^  strength  sufficient  for  the  business)  into 
the  harbour  of  Bergen  with  a  letter  to  the  go- 
vernor. And  with  it  he  sent  a  gentleman  tliat  was 
a  volunteer  on  board  him,  who  hath  been  often 
mentioned  before,  Mr.  Clifford,  the  confident  of 
the  lord  Arlington,  who  was  well  instructed  in  all 
the  transactions  which  had  been  at  CopenhageQ. 
Before  they  went  into  the  harbour,  Mr.  Cliffiiri 
and  another  gentleman  or  two  went  by  boat  to 
the  town,  nhen  he  found  all  the  DiUch  shim 
(about  a  d(««n  in  number)  riding  very  near  the 
shore,  and  all  under  the  protection  of  the  castle, 
into  which  they  had  put  much  of  their  richert 
lading  £rom  the  time  of  tlwr  first  coming  thither, 
as  to  a  place  of  UDqnestionable  securi^. 

The  governor  waa  not  snrprised  with  the  mes- 
sengers or  the  letter,  as  appeared  by  the  reception 
of  Mth,  but  seemed  troubled  that  they  were  come 
so  soon,  before  the  manner  of  perfoiming  the 
action  was  enough  adjusted  :  he  could  not  deny 
but  "that  he  had  recdved  orders  from  Copen- 
"  liagen ;  but  that  he  expected  more  perfect  direc- 
"  tions  within  four  ana  twenty  hours,  and  ex^ 
"  nected  likewise  the  presence  of  the  vice-king  Of 
"Norway,  who  was  his  superior  officer,  and  would 
'*  mfallibly  be  there  the  next  day."  The  behaviour 
of  the  man  waa  such  aa  made  them  bdiere  it  sin- 
cere, as  in  truth  it  waa,  for  he  meant  well,  and 
waa  content  that  the  ships,  wluch  thot^h  i\»y 
were  not  come  into  the  port  did  not  nde  safe 
amongst  the  rocks,  should  come  into  the  port, 
upon  assurance  that  they  would  not  attempt  any 
hostile  art  without  his  consent,  which  was  till  aU 
things  should  be  agreed  between  them :  and  so 
the  fleet  entered ;  which  the  Dutch  percdved  with 
great  consternation,  yet  changed  tne  posture  of 
some  of  thdr  ships,  and  new-moored  the  rest,  and 
put  themselves  upon  their  defence. 

It  is  a  port  like  no  other  that  the  world  knows, 
a  very  great  number  oi  formidable  rodu,  between 
each  of  which  the  sea  runs  deep  enough  for  the 
greatest  ahipa  to  ride  aeenrdy;  ao  that  die  ahma 
were  as  in  so  many  chambers  apart  between  the 
rocks :  and  the  Dntdi,  whidt  came  thither  first, 
had  possesaed  themadvu  of  that  lin«  of  the  iet 
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Uut  lajr  &^  to  the  ihor^  to  wbich  thajr  Inr  80 
nesr  that  they  could  descend  from  theirTeHeu  on 
land ;  which  had  been  much  the  bettra  for  the 
enterprise,  if  the  Dane  had  concurred  in  it. 

It  was  so  late  before  the  English  ships  had 
taken  their  places,  which  was  as  near  the  Dutch 
as  the  rocks  would  permit,  that  they  remained 
quiet  all  nigbt,  which  was  spent  in  consultation 
between  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  English 
slupe  (wbo  was  a  stout  and  a  good  officer,  but  a 
ror^  man,  who  knew  better  how  to  follow  his 
ioBtnictionB  than  to  debate  thegroimd  of  them; 
but  he  waa  adrised  br  Mr.  (Afford,  and  con- 
£»med  to  his  jadgment)  and  the  governor  of  the 
town  and  castle,  who  seemed  slul  inclined  not 
only  to  suffer  the  English  to  do  what  they  would, 
but  to  be  willing  to  iKt  a  part  in  it  himself  from 
the  shore,  and  to  expect  hourly  orders  to  that 
purpose,  as  likewise  the  arrival  of  the  vice-king, 
whose  authority  was  more  equal  to  that  attempt, 
'  and  who  was  a  man  well  known  to  have  a  parti- 
cular reverence  for  the  king,  and  as  particular  a 
prejudice  and  animosity  agamst  the  Dixtch.  The 
nignt  being  over,  the  governor  continued  all  the 
next  day  as  desirous  uid  importunate  that  the 
oiterpiise  might  be  loa^  defwreds  upon  which 
there  were  aome  chidenc  words  between  the  go- 
vernor and  a  gmtleman  a£  miality  who  was  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  ships,  which  many  thought 
in  some  degree  urrecondled  the  governor  to  the 
affiur. 

In  conclusion,  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
Was  willing  to  think  that  the  governor  had  rather 
It  should  be  done  without  his  declared  consent 
than  by  it,  and  so  told  him,  "  that  the  next  mom- 
"  inff  he  was  resolved  towragh  his  anchors  and  to 
"  fall  upon  the  Dutch towhich  the  other  nmde 
euch  a  reply  as  confirmed  him  in  his  former  ima- 
gination. And  in  the  morning  the  Bhips  were 
brought  OQt  of  their  several  chumeLs,  and  placed 
as  near  the  sides  of  the  Duteh  as  they  could  b^ 
from  whence  they  resolved  to  board  them  as  soon 
as  thiej  bad  sent  their  broadeideB  npm  them.  But 
they  found  that  the  Dutch  lud  spent  tfafdr  time 
well;  for  m  the  two  days  and  two  nights  that  the 
En^sh  had  been  in  the  harbour,  besides  the  un- 
lading the  richest  of  their  commodities  that  were 
left  into  the  castle,  they  had  drawn  all  their 
ordnance,  which  lay  on  that  side  of  the  ships 
which  was  to  the  shore,  on  land,  and  planted 
them  npon  a  risiiu:  ground,  that  they  could  shoot 
over  their  own  amps  upon  the  English :  and  a 
breastwork  was  cast  up,  behind  which  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  in  arms. 

It  was  a  fair  warning,  and  might  very  well  have 
persuaded  our  men  to  be  glad  to  retire  out  of  the 
harbour,  which  yet  they  might  have  done ;  hut 
their  courage  or  thor  anger  disposed  them  to 
make  further  trial  <rf  the  governor,  for  they  feared 
not  tiw  ordnance  from  the  land  which  the  Dutob 
had  planted,  nor  the  muskets  from  the  breastworks, 
if  tbe  castle  did  them  no  harm,  under  the  power 
of  which  they  eJI  were.  And  so  they  fell  upon 
their  work :  and  in  some  time,  and  [with]  the 
loss  of  many  men  from  the  ships  and  from  the 
land,  they  lud  dismounted  many  of  the  ordnance 
upon  the  shore,  and  were  even  ready  to  board  the 
ships ;  when  out  of  absurd  rage  or  accident  a  ship 
or  two  of  the  Ikiglish  discharged  some  guns  both 
npon  the  breastworks,  from  whence  they  had  re- 
ceived no  prejudieej  and  upm  tha  toiro,  which 


beat  down  soma  housea.  But  then  all  dwrnnakota 

from  the  breastworks  were  poured  out,  and  guna 
from  the  castle,  wbich  killed  very  many  common 
men,  and  five  or  six  officers  of  v^  good  account, 
and  some  gentlemen  volunteers,  amongstwhich  waa 
Edward  Mountagne,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  Mount- 
ague  of  Boughton,  and  coufdn  german  to  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  a  proper  man  and  well-bred,  but 
not  easy  to  be  pleased,  and  who  was  then  with- 
drawn from  the  court,  where  he  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  queen,  uid  in  some  discontent  had 
put  hinuelf  on  board  the  fleet  with  a  captain, 
without  the  privity  of  the  eail  of  Sandwicl^  and 
was  now  slain.  There  was  now  no  further  experi- 
ment to  be  made,  hut  how  they  could  get  to  sea, 
which  might  easily  have  been  prevented  from  the 
shore  and  from  the  rocks  :  but  from  the  minute 
that  diey  [Hrepared  to  be  gone  and  ^ve  over  shoot- 
ing, there  waa  no  more  done  a^nonst  ibem,  and 
they  had  pilots  from  the  country  that  canibd  tfaesu 
safe  out. 

The  noise  of  the  guns  had  called  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  as  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  aa 
could  safely  be,  to  discover  what  became  of  his 
squadron ;  so  that  they  came  shortly  to  him  with 
the  whole  account  of  tiior  ill  success,  and  within 
a  short  time  after  a  sbalkip  [from  the  govemorj, 
with  a  letter  to  the  officer  who  had  commanded 
the  squadron,  complaining  as  much  aa  he  could 
do  of  the  mish^viour  of  the  Eiwlish  in  shootinK 
upon  the  town,  and  desiring  "  that  Mr.  Cliffi>id 
"  would  ^ve  him  a  meeting  at  a  place  be  ap- 
"  pointed,  to  wbich  the  shallop  should  convey 
"  lum."  Mr.  Clifford  waa  more  willing  to  go 
than  the  earl  was  to  permit  him ;  yet  at  last  upon 
liis  earnest  deure  he  consented,  and  he  put  him- 
self into  the  shallop.  It  happened  that  when  tha 
action  was  over  and  the  English  imder  sail,  the 
vice-king  arrived  at  Bergen,  witii  two  or  three 
r^pmenta  of  the  country ;  and  the  orders  were 
liluwisecome  from  Copenhagui,  whereby,  at  least 
as  they  pretended,  they  were  required  to  permit 
all  that  the  English  deured:  aim  the  vioeJdiUF 
had  caused  thesMk^  to  be  sent^  andwas  hinuS 
with  the  govwnor  at  the  place  wUther  Mr.  C3if- 
ford  was  to  owne,  and  thue  he  spake  with  them 
together. 

The  governor  with  many  protestations  excused 
himseir  for  shooting  from  the  castle,  after  the 
town  was  assaulted,  and  many  of  the  hurKhen 
killed,  who  had  stood  in  arms  only  to  defend  the 
town,  without  being  concerned  for  the  Dutch  or 
their  ships ;  and  n^e  it  an  argument  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  respect,  "  that  he  had  permitted  them 
"  to  depart  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  sunk 
"  them."  He  complained,  "  tnat  the  commander 
"  would  not  have  the  p^ence  to  defer  the  assault 
"  one  d^  longer,  wUui  if  he  had  done,  the  ordoa 
"  from  Gopeimagen  bad  been  come,  and  the  noe- 
"  king  haa  been  present  with  bis  forces,  which 
"  woud  have  secured  Ha  enterprise.*'  The  vice- 
king  seemed  very  much  troubled  for  what  had 
been  done,  and  earnestly  desired  "  that  the  same 
"  or  another  squadron  might  be  again  sent  in, 
"  when  they  should  be  at  hberty  to  do  what  tbey 
"  would  upon  the  Dutoh ;  and  if  they  stood  in 
"  need  of  assistance,  they  should  have  as  nuuk 
"  as  was  necessary." 

Mr.  Clifford  re[d)ed  to  many  of  the  excuses 
which  were  made,  and  urged  *'  the  suffering  the 
"  Dutdi  to  bring  their  ordnance  on  ahorcb  and 
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the  townsmen  bang  in  anna  to  asaat  them 
and  proposed,  "  that  they  would  first  be^  by 
"  Beizuur  upon  Bome  of  thdr  ships,  and  then  that 
*'  ibar  fleet  shonld  answn- but  this  yice- 
kin^  did  absolntdr  refuse,  and  made  another  pro- 
poaition,that  startled  more,  and  was  directly  new, 
"  tliat  when  the  English  had  seised  upon  all  the 
"  Dutch  shipB,  they  should  not  have  carried  any 
**  of  them  away  till  a  per£Bct  division  of  du  goods 
"  WM  made,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  might 
**  hare  his  just  proportion.  Mr.  Clifford  made 
no  answer  but  "  that  he  would  present  all  that 
"  they  proposed  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  whom 
"  the  power  of  concluding  and  executing  remuned 
"  Boldy and  so  be  returned  to  the  fleet,  and 
ther  to  the  town,  and  expected  an  answer. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  tnought  not  fit  to  run  any 
more  hazards,  and  was  not  satisfied  that  they  had 
^oeeeded  sincerely.  But  that  which  most  pre- 
nikd  wUh  him  was,  that  he  had  received  intelli- 
gence  *'  that  De  Rayter  wai  come  out  with  the 
*'  fleet,"  and  hewoukl  not  heahonld  find  lum  en- 
tan^ed  in  thoae  rocks,  or  oUiged  to  flgfat  mth 
him  upon  tfaat  coast ;  and  teuoa  of  the  year 
vow  made  that  atatiait  ray  muecnre,  for  it  was 
already  the  b^cinninar  of  October,  when  those 
aeaa  run  very  high  and  boisteroOB :  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  m  master  of  more  sea-room,  that 
he  might  fight  De  Ruyter,  if  he  came;  and  if  he 
did  not,  he  might  then  meet  those  East  India 
ehipa  more  securely  in  thdr  way  to  Holland,  than 
by  making  another  attempt  in  the  harbour.  And 
eo,  after  some  letters  had  passed  and  repassed 
between  the  vice-king  and  him,  and  both  the 
vice-king  and  governor  had  undertaken  to  keep 
the  Dutch  shqis  there  for  the  ^Mce  of  ox  weeks, 
for  they  desind  to  see  the  success  criF  another 
engagement  between  iba  two  fleets;  the  earl 
oteered  that  way  with  his  fleet  diat  most  pn^blv 
might  bring  him  and  De  Rayter  togethor,  iriueh 
above  all  things  he  desired. 

Iliis  whole  aAir  of  Bergen  and  the  managery 
thereof  was  so  perplexed  and  intricate,  that  it  was 
never  cleariy  nnderstood.  That  which  seemed  to 
have  most  {vobability  was,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Dutch  fleet  came  to  Bergen,  they  had  unladen 
many  of  their  richest  commoditiea  and  put  them 
into  the  castle,  before  the  governor  had  recnved 
his  orders  from  Copenhagen :  and  so  both  his 
own  and  his  master's  &ith  and  honour  were  en- 
gaged to  discharge  the  trust,  of  which  he  made 
haste  to  send  an  acomat  to  the  king,  and  there- 
vqMB  expected  new  direcdons,  iriuch  were  not 
arrived  when  the  English  fleet  cane  tluther.  And 
when  they  did  come^  whrtber  that  court,  accord- 
ing to  its  custqm,  did  change  ita  mind,  and  believe 
they  should  make  a  better  bai^ain  by  keeping 
what  was  already  dqiontad  in  their  handa  in  tlu 
castle,  than  by  making  an  uncertain  division  with 
the  king;  or  whether  they  did  in  truth  continue 
firm  to  the  first  agreement,  and  that  the  messen- 
P«r  was  tltop^eA  by  extraordinary  accidents  in  hia 
journey,  (winch  was  positivehr  alleged,)  so  that 
ne  did  not  arrive  in  time ;  orwaetherthe  governor 
was  not  able  to  master  the  town  that  was  much 
inclined  to  the  Hollanders,  before  the  vice*king 
came  with  his  tRM^is,  who  did  make  all  poasibu 
haste  m  soon  a  he  heard  that  the  Enghdi  wen 
'arrivadi  or  whether  the  English  did  proceed  more 
vnadviaedly  and  rashly  thin  they  on^t  to  have 
dona;  ronaiiut  ftiU  in  the  dark :  and  both  parties 
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reproached  each  other  afterwards,  as  they  found 
most  necessary  for  thur  several  defences  uid  pr&* 
tences;  of  which  more  hereafter. 
^  The  king  stayed  not  alttwether  so  kmg  at  Salis- 
bWyas  he  nad  intended  to  nave  done :  wbesidei 
a  fitde  accidental  indispoatum  which  made  him 
diiUke  die  ur,  snne  infericv  servants  and  their 
wives  came  from  London  or  the  villages  adjacent, 
and  brought  the  plague  with  them;  so  that  the 
court  renraved  to  Oxford  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  parliament  bung  to  assemble  there  on 
the  tenth  of  the  next  month.  And  before  he  left 
Safisbnry,  his  tnajesty  sent  an  express  to  York  to 
his  brother,  "that  he  would  meet  him  as  soon  as 
"  he  could."  The  duke  had  lived  in  great  lustre 
in  Yoric  all  that  summer,  with  the  very  great  re- 
spect and  continual  attendance  of  all  toe  persons 
of  quality  of  that  large  county :  and  the  duke  no 
sooner  received  his  majesty's  summons  than  he 
took  post,  and  left  hiswifeand  fiunily  to  follow  by 
ordinaiy  kmrneys,  and  lumsell  came  to  Ozford 
the  next  oay  after  the  king,  where  thwe  were  in- 
deed matters  of  the  lughest  importanoe  to  be  c(m- 
BoUed  and  resolved. 

The  king  had  sent  Mr.  Clifibrd  to  Denmark  to 
be  aatisficn,  upon  conference  with  sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  concerning  the  miscarriage  at  Bergen,  and 
it  the  ships  remamed  still  there  according  to  the 
promise  toe  vice-king  had  made,  and  if  that  king 
were  ready  to  peiform  what  he  had  undertaken, 
that  all  particuWs  mi^ht  be  so  adjusted  that  there 
might  be  no  farther  mistake;  and  if  he  found  that 
the  jealousy  of  Sweden  was  a  real  obstruction  to 
that  alliance,  that  he  should  make  a  journey  to 
Sweden,  and  upon  conference  with  Mr.  Coventry, 
who  by  his  dexterity  and  vaj  good  parts  had  re- 
conciled theafiectioiu  of  dut  coort  to  a  very  great 
esteem  of  him*  to  endeavonr  to  nmove  all  uwsa 
obstonctions :  and  as  soon  aa  his  majesty  should 
reoave  fall  information  of  that  whole  afiiur,  he 
must  consider  what  he  was  to  do  to  vindicate 
himself  in  that  business  of  Bergen;  for  he  knew 
well  that  he  must  suffer  with  all  the  world,  for 
violating  ihe  peace  of  a  port  that  was  under  the 
government  of  a  neighbour  prince  irith  whom  he 
was  allied,  if  he  did  not  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  the  consent  of  that  prince,  which  he  was  not 
willing  to  do  till  he  fint  knew  what  that  king 
would  do. 

In  the  next  place  hia  m^esty  was  to  resolve 
what  answer  to  make  to  the  Freodk  ambassadors, 
who  now  desired  frequent  audiences,  and  poM- 
tively  declared,  "that  flidr  master  was  engu[ed 
"  by  his  treaty  with  die  Dutch,  thi^  in  case  uey 
**  were  invaded  or  assaulted  by  any  prince,  he 
"  would  assist  them  with  men,  money,  and  ships, 
**  which  he  had  hitherto  deferred  to  do  out  of  re- 
"  spect  to  the  king,  and  in  hope  that  he  would 
"  accept  his  medi^on,  and  make  such  proposi- 
"  tiona  towards  peace  as  he  might  press  the  others 
"  to  consent  to."  Hie  Dutch  ambassador  was 
likewise  come  to  town,  rather  to  treat  concerning 
the  prisoners  and  to  observe  what  the  French  am- 
basradors  did,  than  that  be  had  any  thing  to  pro- 
pose in  order  to  peace,  there  appearing  now  since 
their  fleet  was  at  sea  more  insolence  in  the  Dutch, 
and  a  greater  aversion  from  the  peace,  than  had 
been  formerly. 

The  king  complained  to  the  ambaasadon  of  the 
Vrtsadk  hog's  proceedings,  "that  die  entering 
"  into  that  tnaty  was  expressly  againit  hii  void 
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**  riran  to  the  king :  that  the  Dutch  had  firat 
"  began  the  war,  and  ought  to  make  the  firat 
"  approach  towards  peace,  but  that  [thur]  ambas- 
"  sador  had  no  inBtruction  to  make  any  anch  in- 
"  stance ;  and  therefore  it  seemed  rery  atrange  to 
"  his  majeatv,  that  the  French  king  ehould  press 
"  for  that  which  they  had  no  desire  to  have." 

The  ambassadors  confessed  "  that  the  Dutch 
"  did  not  desire  a  peace;  that  they  thought  they 
"  were  too  much  behindhand,  and  that  they  had 
"  at  present  great  adrantages ;  that  they  looked 
"  upon  .the  great  plague  in  London"  (which  con- 
tiniiad  in  its  fall  rase  and  vigour  insomnch  bb  at 
that  tinie  in  the  end  of  Septttnbw  there  cBed  not 
■o  few  as  aix  thousand  m  the  week,  amongst 
which  some  were  <tf  the  beat  quaUty  in  the  aty) 
"  as  of  such  insupportable  damage  to  the  king, 
"  that  be  would  not  be  able  to  set  oat  another 
"  fleet  the  year  following :  and  therefore  &utt 
"  when  they  had  been  pressed  bytheFraidildiig 
"  to  make  some  propositions  towards  peace,  he 
"  could  get  no  other  answer  from  them,  than  that 
"  they  expected  that  the  island  of  Pokroone 
"  should  be  released  to  them,  and  that  the  fort  at 
"  Cabo  Corso  in  Guinea  should  be  thrown  dowa 
"  and  slighted;  which  they  confeesed  was  an  in- 
"  Solent  proportion.  Utat  they  oomplaiiied  that 
"  the  Un^  didr  muter«  instead  of  giving  diem 
*'  tiie  aanstance  he  waa  obliged  to  &,  spent  die 
M  time  in  procarinff  a  peace,  which  diey  cared  not 
"for:  80  that,"  tber  said,  '*Hmr  master  ccm- 
"  tinned  the  same  Christian  office  principally  to 
"  do  his  muesty  of  Great  Britain  a  service,  who 
"  he  in  truth  believed  would  be  reduced  to  great 
"  straits  by  the  terrible  effect  of  the  plague ;  and 

in  the  next  place  to  defend  himseli  from  enter- 
"  ing  into  the  war,  which  be  could  no  longer  de- 
"  fer  to  do,  if  his  majesty  did  not,  by  consenting 
"  to  some  reasonable  overture,  give  him  a  just 
*'  occasion  to  press  them  to  yieM  to  it;  and  in 
"  that  case  he  would  behave  himself  in  that  man- 
*'  net  that  the  kin^  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
"  jdain  of  his  partiality.**  The  king's  indignation 
was  so  provoked  by  toe  pride  ana  imputunce  of 
the  Dutch  demands,  that  he  gave  the  ambaasadwa 
no  other  answer,  than  "tlut  he  hoped  God  Al- 
"  mighty  had  not  sent  that  heavy  radgment  of 
*'  the  plague  upon  him  and  bis  people  on  the  be- 
"  ban  ot  the  Hollanders,  and  to  exprae  him  to 
"  their  Insolence." 

The  parliament  convened  at  Oxford  in  greater 
numbers  than  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  sickness  still  continuing  to  rage  and 
spread  itself  in  several  counties ;  so  that  between 
the  danger  that  was  in  the  towns  infected,  and  the 
necessary  severity  in  other  towns  to  keep  them- 
selves from  being  infected,  it  was  a  very  incon- 
venient season  for  aU  jKrsons  of  quality  to  travel 
from'  tbdr  own  habitations.  Upon  the  tenth  of 
October  the  king  conunanded  both  houses  to 
attend  him  in  CSmat  Church  hall,  and  told  tliem, 
'*  tiiat  he  via  confident  thsy  did  all  bdim,  that 
**  if  it  had  not  been  absolutely  neceeaaiy  to  con- 
**  anlt  with  them,  he  would  not  have  called  thorn 
"  together  at  that  time,  when  the  contagion  had 
*'  nwead  itself  over  so  many  parts  of  the  kuw- 
'*  aam :  and  he  thanked  than  (m  thair  com^- 
**  ance  so  far  with  his  deures." 

His  majesty  said,  "  the  buth  was ;  as  he  had 
**  antcved  upon  the  war  by  tbor  advice  and  en- 
"  couragonent,  so  he.  deaiFed  that  thi7  nriglit  as 
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"  frequently  as  was  possible  recave  InfiMniation 
"  of  tho  effects  and  conduct  of  it,  and  that  he 
"  might  have  the  continuance  of  th«r  cheerful 
'*  supidy  for  the  carrying  it  on.  He  would  not  deny 
"  to  them,  that  it  had  proved  more  chargeable 
"  than  he  could  imagine  it  would  have  been :  the 
"  adcUtion  the  enemy  had  stiU  made  to  their  fleets, 
"  beyond  thor  first  purpose,  made  it  unavoidably 
"  necessary  for  him  to  make  ;propoTtionable  pre- 
"  parations,  wUcb  God  had  hitherto  blessed  with 
"  success  in  all  encounters.   And  as  they  had 
"  used  their  utmost  endeavours  by  calumnies  and 
*'  frlae  saggestioiH  to  gain  frienda  to  themaelvea, 
'*  and  to  nennade  them  to  asust  them  againit 
'*  him,  so  ne  had  not  been  wanting  to  enconrage 
"  those  princes  who  had  been  wronged  by  the 
'*  Dutch,  to  recover  their  own  by  force;  and  in 
"  order  thereunto,  he  had  assisted  the  biabop  of 
**  Monster  with  a  great  sum  of  read?  money,  and 
**  was  to  continue  a  supply  to  him,  wno  he  believed 
«  was  at  that  time  in  the  bowels  of  their  country 
"  with  a  powerful  army. 

"  Those  issues,  which  he  might  tell  them  had 
*'  been  made  with  very  much  conduct  and  hua* 
"  bandry,  (nor  indeed  did  he  know  that  any  thing 
"  had  been  spent  that  could  have  been  well  and 
'*  safely  saved ;)"  he  said, "  those  expenses  would 
"  not  suffer  tlum  to  wcmder,  that  the  great  tappfy 
**  vdiich  they  gave  him  for  tibia  war  in  so  bomnti- 
*'  fill  a  proportion  was  upon  the  matter  ahmdy 
"  spent :  so  that  he  moat  not  raily  expect  an  as- 
"  sistance  from  them  to  carry  on  th^  wBr>  bnt 
"  such  an  assistance  aa  might  enabte  Um  to  de- 
"  fend  hinuelf  and  them  a^hiat  a  more  po«<eifril 
"  neighbour,  if  he  should  prefer  the  fiisndalup  of 
"  the  Dutch  before  his." 

He  put  them  in  mind,  "  that  when  he  entered 
"  upon  this  war,  he  had  told  them,  that  he  had 
"  not  such  a  brutal  appetite  as  to  make  war  for 
"  war's  sake ;  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind :  he 
"  had  been  ready  to  receive  any  propoutiont  that 
"  Fiance  had  thought  fit  to  otter  to  that  end,  but 
"  hitherto  nothing  had  been  offisred  worthy  his 
"  acceptance;  nor  was  the  Dutch  lesa  insolent, 
"  thoq^  he  knew  no  advantage  th^had  got  bnt 
**  the  amtinuanee  of  the  contagion,  and  he  hoped 
"  that  God  Ahnigfaty  would  shorUy  deprive  them 
"  of  that  encouragement" 

The  chancellor  at  the  same  time,  by  the  king's 
command,  made  a  short  narrative  of  the  history 
of  the  war,  the  rircumstances  with  which  it  was 
b^un,  and  the  progress  it  had  aince  made,  and 
the  victory  that  the  duke  had  attained ;  <^  the 
vast  number  of  the  prisoners  and  sick  and  wound- 
ed men,  a  charge  that  had  never  been  computed. 

He  told  them,  "  the  French  king  had  indeed 
"  offered  his  moiiation,  and  that  if  he  intended 
"  no  more  than  a  mediation,  it  was  an  office  ver^ 
*'  worthy  the  most  Christian  king:  he  wished, 
"  that  aa  a  mediator  he  would  make  equal  propo- 
"  sitioDs.  or  Aat  he  would  not  ao  uupoitunatdy 
"  press  his  nugeaty  to  conaent  to  titose  he  makes, 

upon  an  instance  and  argument,  that  he  holds 
"  himself  engaged  by  a  former  treaty  (of  which 
'*  his  maiesty  had  never  heard  till  since  uie  begm- 
"  mng  in  the  war,  and  had  some  reason  to  we 
"prssnmed  the  contrary)  to  assist  the  Dutoh  with 
"  men  and  money,  if  his  majesty  would  not  con- 
"  sent." 

He  said,  "his  miyeaty  had  UAA  tiiem,  that  he 
<*  had  BO  appetite  to  maka  var  for  war's  aaket 
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"  but  he  would  be  alwavB  ready  to  make  raeh  a 
"  peace  aa  tnigbt  be  for  his  honour  and  the  inter- 
**  eet  of  his  subjects.  And  no  doubt  it  woiUd  be 
"  a  great  trouble  and  grief  to  his  m^esty  to  find 
"  so  great  a  prince,  towards  whom  he  had  mani- 
"  fested  80  great  an  affection,  in  conjunction  with 
"  his  eneniies :  yet  even  the  apprehension  of  such 
"  a  war  would  not  terrify  him  to  purchase  a  peace 
"  by  such  concessions  as  he  should  be  ashamed 

to  make  them  acquainted  with;  of  which  nature 
'*  they  would  easily  oeliere  the  propositions  hither- 
"  to  made  to  be,  when  they  knew  the  release  of 
'*  PolenHHW  in  ^Saat  Inmea,  and  ^  demolish- 
"  ii%  the  fort  of  Cabo  Corso  upon  the  coast  of 
"  Guinea,  were  two ;  which  would  be  upon  the 
"  matter  to  be  conteiUed  mih  a  very  vile  trade  in 
*'  the  East  Indies  under  their  contitd,  and  with 
"  none  m  Guinea.  And  yet  those  are  not  propo- 
"  futions  unreasonable  enough  to  please  the  Dutch, 

who  reproached  France  for  interposing  for  peace, 
"  instead  of  assisting  them  in  the  war,  boliUy  in- 
"  sisting  upon  the  advantage  the  contagion  in 
"  London  and  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
"  gives  them ;  by  wliicb,  Uiw  confidently  say,  the 
"  king  will  be  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  fieet 
"  ^rainst  them  at  sea/* 

He  told  them,  "  that  he  had  fiiDy  obeyed  the 
"  command  that  had  been  laid  upon  him,  in 
"  m^dng  that  plain,  clear,  true  narrative  of  what 
"  had  passed ;  ne  had  no  order  to  make  reflection 
"  upon  it,  nor  any  deduction  fran  it:  the  king 
"  himself  bad  tohl  them,  that  the  noble,  oninr^ 
"  leled  supplytheybad  already  nvenhim  is  upon 
"  the  matter  spent,  spent  inth  dl  the  animadrer- 
"  rions  of  good  husbandry  that  the  nature  of  the 
"  afiair  would  bear.  Wliat  was  more  to  be  done 
"  he  left  to  their  own  generous  understandings, 
"  being  not  more  assured  of  any  thing  that  was  to 
"  come  in  this  world,  thim  that  the  same  noble 
"  iodign^on  for  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the 
"  nation,  that  first  provoked  them  to  inflame  the 
"  king  himself,  would  continue  the  same  passion 
"  BtiUbinling  in  their  loyal  breasts j  that  all  the 
"  world  may  see,  viiich  they  never  hoped  to  have 
"  Been,  that  never  prince  and  pec^  were  so  en- 
"  tirely  united  in  their  affisctions,  for  thdr  true, 
"  joint,  inseparable  bononr,  as  thdr  cnilr  sure  in- 
"  fiUible  expedient  to  preserve  their  distinct  sev»< 

ral  interests/* 

HA  kiw  could  not  expect  or  wish  a  fuller  con- 
currence from  a  parliament  than  he  now  found. 
With  very  little  hesitation  they  declared,  "that 
"  they  would  supply  his  majesty  with  another 
"  million,  (ten  hundred  thousand  pounds  :)"  and 
because  they  desired  to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as 
might  be  to  their  several  habitations,  not  without 
gPgobension  that  so  great  a  conconrse  of  persons 
from  all  {daces,  even  from  London  itself,  (for  the 
term  was  Ukewise  adioumed  to  Oxford.)  might 
biwthec<mhigiontiiitto  theyrejerted 
all  otiier  bnsinesaes  but  wbai  inunediately  rehtted 
to  the  public.  To  the  eupfdy  they  dengued.  to 
the  king  they  added  the  sum  of  aibove  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  they  desired  his  nu^eaty  to 
confer  upon  the  duke,  having  received  some  in- 
smuation,  "that  it  would  not  be  ingratefiil  to  the 
"  king  that  such  a  present  shouldbe  made  to  his 
"brother."  Then  they  passed  two  or  three  acts 
of  oarhament  very  much  for  the  king's  honour 
and  security,  amongst  irtiich  one  wa«,  "for  the 
"  attainting  all  thoM  his  nihjeeti  who  either  m- 
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**  rided  in  Hdhmd"  (as  some  of  the  English 
ofiBcers  who  had  bng  served  in  that  country  i>re- 
sxmied  still  to  do) "  and  continued  in  their  service, 
"  or  in  any  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  if  th^ 
"  did  not  appear  at  a  day  prefixed,  after  notice  1^ 
"  the  king's  proclamation :"  and  the  nomination 
of  the  persons  was  entirely  left  to  his  majesty. 

His  majesty  did  hope,  that  this  very  good  car- 
riage in  the  parliament  would  have  made  some 
impression  upon  France,  either  to  give  over  their 
mediation,  or  to  have  drawn  reasonable  and  just 
concessions  from  the  States :  but  it  did  produce 
the  contrary.  The  Hollander  had  received  a  new 
damage  which  inflamed  them  exceedingly,  which 
shall  be  particularly  mentioned  in  the  nnrt  {dace, 
wherei^Mn  they  made  grievous  complaints  to 
France  of  its  breach  (tf  nith  noon  the  promises 
that  had  bem  made  to  tliem.  llie  king  upon  this 
required  his  ambassadors  once  more  to  make  a 
lively  instance  to  his  m^esty,  "  that  he  would  de- 
"  clare  what  he  meant  to  insist  upon  in  order  to  a 
"  peace,  which  if  he  should  refuse  to  do,  they 
"  should  take  their  leaves  and  return  into  Franca 
"  with  all  possible  expedition."  In  this  audience 
they  spake  in  a  higher  style  than  they  had  for- 
merly used.  They  complained  "  of  the  intolera- 
"  ble  damage  the  subjects  of  France  had  sustained 
"  in  their  goods  and  estates  by  the  king's  shijn, 
"  snd  those  who  were  licensed  by  his  authority, 
"  which  without  any  distinction  sused  upon  dl 
"  that  came  in  their  way  as  if  they  were  Dutch : 
"  and  when  they  complained  to  the  admiralty  or 
"  to  tite  lords  conumsdoners,  they  could  procure 
"  no  justice,  and  were  obliged  to  fsuch]  an  attend- 
"  ance  and  expense,  that  what  they  sued  for  did 
"  not  prove  of  value  to  satisfy  the  diarge  of  the 
"  prosecution  \  and  if  after  a  long  and  a  tedkms 
"  solicitation  they  did  at  last  procure  a  sentence 
"  for  the  redelivny  of  what  had  been  taken  from 
"  them,  when  they  hoped  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
"  this  just  sentence  by  the  execution,  they  found 
"  the  goods  embetsled  in  the  port  or  plundered 
"  by  Um  seamen,  that  the  owners  had  rarely  a 
"  third  part  of  thdr  goods  ever  restored  to  them. 
"  And  that  by  this  violence  and  unjust  proceed- 
"  ing,  of  which  they  had  often  maoe  complaint, 
"  the  French  merchants  had  lost  near  five  htm* 
"  dred  thousand  pistoles;  Jiduch  thdr  master  re- 

sented  and  looked  iqwn  as  a  great  indignity  to 
"  himself,  which  he  ud  hitherto  btvne,  m  hope 
"  that  the  license  would  hm  been  restrained  by 
*' the  end  of  the  war." 

They  utged  it  as  an  argument  of  thdr  master's 
friendsnip  to  the  king,  "  that  after  an  offensive 
"  treaty  had  been  so  long  since  entered  into  by 
"  him,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  assist  the 
"  Dutch  with  men,  money,  and  ships,  he  had  not- 
"  withstanding  hitherto  forborne  i^  and  loolud 
"  on  whilst  they  were  soundly  beaten,  and  had 
"  lately  sustained  another  blow;  and  that  it  was 
*'  not  posdble  for  him  to  defer  it  longer :"  and  so 
concluded  with  very  earnest  persuasions,  "  that 
"  his  majesty  would  consent  to  such  a  peace  as 
**  their  master  should  judge  to  be  reasonaDle,  who 
«  could  not  butbe  very  just  to  his  m^esty;"  and 
wished,  "  that  it  might  be  considered,  bendee  the 
"  damage  by  the  pl^ue,  which  nobody  knew  how 
"  long  It  might  continue,  how  impossible  it  was 
"  for  the  king  to  sustain  the  arms  of  France  in  con* 
"junction  with  those  of  Holhiid,  whm  poedblr 
"  someoUierprineeniightjdnlikeirinwiAtiien. 
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nwho  were  uipointed  by  the  king  to  confer 
e  «mbMuw»i  wen  moat  pwplexed  to 
justiftr  thor  fint  charge,  "(tf  thedepreution  dut 
haa  been  made  upon  tha  French  merchants," 
which  had  in  tmth  oeen  rery^  grrat,  tbongb  not 
amonnting  to  the  smn  they  mentioned.  Yet  to 
that  they  anevered,  "  that  the  damage  and  loea 
"  which  the  subjects  of  France  had  unden^e 
"  that  way  had  originally  proceeded  from  tbem- 
"  selvea,  and  thor  own  de&ult  in  owning  the 
"  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  Dutch  to  belong 
*'  to  thema elves  as  their  proper  goods,  and  in 
"  undertaking  to  carry  and  deliver  the  wine  and 
"  other  goods,  which  were  bought  and  paid  £ca  in 
"  France  by  the  Hollanders,  in  F^ch  Tessela  in 
"that  country;  all  which  had  been  fully  and 
"  notcmoasly  prored,  and  could  not  be  contra- 
"dieted:  ami that diacorery was ooce made, 
"  itwas  nowinidar  if  theseamensometimeasdced 
upon  some  vessela  which  were  not  liable  to  the 
**  aame  rrarooch.  But  when  an^  comiriaints  of 
**  tiiat  land  had  been  made,  the  king  had  always 
"  pnn  strict  diatge  to  the  judges  to  cause  resti- 
tution  to  be  made,  and  tKe  transgrecsors  to  be 
"  severely  punished ;  and  his  majesty  presumed 
"  that  the  ludges  bad  done  their  du^.  For  the 
Frmich  king's  being  bound  by  hu  treaty  to 
"  assist  the  Hollanders,"  they  said,  "that  if  the 
"  king  had  any  such  obligation  upon  him,  it  was 
"  subsequent  to  bis  obligation  to  his  majesty,  by 
"  which  he  was  bound  to  make  no  such  treaty : 
"  nor  in  truth  did  they  believe  that  he  had  entered 
"into  any  such  treaty;  for^  it  were  only  such  as 
**  they  thenuelns  ttatad  it  to  be,  a  defennre 
"  leagae,  it  would  ndther  engage  nor  excuse 
"  France  in  giving  assistance  to  them  who  had 
"  done  the  wrong  and  begun  the  war ;  and  there- 
**  fore  if  the  kiw  was  in  truth  bonnd  to  aamst 
**  them,  it  must  be  from  ioiiie  ofibnatre^  not  de* 
"  fennve  clause." 

The  ambassadors  replied,  "that  their  master 
"  concluded  that  their  kin^  was  the  aggressor, 
"  and  then  the  defensive  article  did  oblige  him ;" 
and  tbey  acknowledged  tho'e  was  no  ^er.  It 
was  answered,  "that  the  king  bad  assumed  a 
"  powertojudgeuponamatterof  fact  of  which  he 
"  had  taken  no  examination ;  and  that  it  was  a 
"  partiality  not  agreeable  to  the  office  of  a  judge, 
"  to  b^evB  what  the.  Dutch  said,  and  not  to  Se- 
"  liere  what  the  long  said,  i^  had  dearly  pub- 
"  fished  the  tme  hmory  of  the  &ct ;  and  wat  it 
**  was  notorious,  and  not  poarible  to  be  denied, 
"  that  they  had  refused  to  deUver  Poleroone  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  treaty,  and  that  De  Ruytca*  bad 
"  be^on  the  war  in  Gitinea  before  one  of  their 
"  ships  had  been  seized  on  by  the  king."  To 
which  they  replied,  "  that  thdr  master  thought 
"  otherwise,  and  did  look  upon  the  king  as  aggres- 
"  Bor."  When  they  were  urged  with  the  violation 
of  the  former  obligation  by  entering  into  the  latter, 
all  the  answer  t&y  gave  was,  "  Uiat  they  knew 
"  nothing  of  it,  and  that  they  had  commisaion 
"  onlv  to  treat  upon  the  present  state  of  a&irs, 
"  ana  not  upon  what  had  passed  hHUg  before;" 
and  so,  aecmtUngto  the  character  they  undcnrent 
near  fourteen  hundred  yewianee,  "  Galli  ridantaa 
"  fidem  frc^enmt." 

Hw  counsdkm  of  the  Ung  told  them,  "  that 
"  thdr  master  had  very  well  considered  the  dis- 
**  adTantan  be  mnat  underao  by  tlie  aeceaa  of  ao 
"  powarfu  a  finiad*  and  oi  wlion  fnandihip  he 
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"  had  thought  himadf  poaaeased,  to  Uie  part  of 
"h»  enemiea,  who  were  too  inaolait  alreadTs 
"  and  tiureftm  to  prevent  that  disadvantage,  ne 
"  had  and  would  do  any  thing  that  would  consist 
"  with  the  d^piity  of  a  kinff :  1>ut  that  he  must  be 
"  laughed  at  and  despised  oy  all  the  wtn'ld,  if  he 
"  should  consent  to  make  him  the  arbitrator  of 
"  the  differences  who  had  already  declared  him- 
"  self  to  be  a  party,  and  that  he  is  resolved  to 
"  make  war  against  bim  on  the  behalf  of  his  enc- 
"  my;  and  that  such  menaces  would  make  no 
"  impmsion  in  the  last  article  of  danm-  that 
"  could  be&ll  the  king."   The  ambassadors  took 
that  expression  of  menaces  very  heavily,  as  if  it 
were  a  tax  upon  th«r  manners,  and  sud  "  they 
"  had  never  used  words  that  could  imjAy  a 
"menace."  To  wtuch  it  was  repBed,  "that  thm 
"  was  no  purpose  Co  make  any  reflection  upon 
"  th^  persons,  who  bad  always  carried  dianedTca 
"  with  great  reapect  to  the  long,  and  who  fats  xoMr- 
"  jesty  beUeved  did  in  their  own  particular  affvc- 
'*  tion  wish  him  b^ter  tlum  they  did  the  Dutch : 
"  however  the  declaring,  that  if  the  king  did  not 
"  do  tlds  or  that,  the  French  king  would  make 
"  war  upon  him,  could  in  no  language  be  looked 
"  upon  to  have  any  other  signification  than  of  a 
"  menace  and  threat."  This  raised  a  little  warmth 
on  both  sides,  whidi  made  the  conference  break 
off  at  that  time. 

The  ambassadors  prepared  to  be  gone;  and  the 
king  discerned  clearly  Uiat  there  was  no  way  to 
divert  the  Fteneh  from  an  entire  ecmjnnction  with 
theDotch:  and  thereupon  he  assemUed  his  secret 
council  tc^{etlm  again,  to  consult  what  should  be 
the  final  answer  ms  majesty  should  give  to  the 
French  ambassadors  at  parting.  There  was  no 
person  present,  who  had  not  a  deep  apprehension 
of  the  extreme  damage  and  danger  that  most  fall 
upon  the  king's  amirs,  if  in  tins  conluttctore 
Fknce  should  declare  a  war  against  England. 

It  was  well  known,  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
was  fortiiwitii  to  be  at  Brest,  where  all  tiie  French 
king's  ships  were  to  assemble  at  their  rendezvous 
byChristmas ;  that  [the  French  kingi  had  already 
sent  to  tiie  bishop  of  Munster  to  dissuade  him 
frcHu  prosecuting  nis  enterprise  aninst  Holland, 
and  that  probably  he  might  unite  Denmark  again 
to  the  Dutch,  and  protMOly  even  wHbj  those  warm 
incUnatitms  which  the  Swede  had  ntr  the  kio^. 
It  was  wen  known,  that  the  FVench  long  bad  m 
the  laat  distnctions  in  Holland  contributed  very 
much  to  Ae  composing  them,  and  to  the  support 
of  the!  power  ana  cremt  of  De  Wit,  who  was  the 
sold  of  the  war,  and  that  he  had  sent  him  one 
hundred  thousand  [nstoles,  without  irtiich  th^ 
would  have  hardly  bieen  able  to  have  set  out  thdr 
last  fleet  under  De  Ruyter.  And  above  all  this, 
lus  giving  life  to  some  domestic  rebel£on  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  by  sending  money  to  discon- 
tented persons,  was  tq>prehended :  kmt  as  there 
were  enough  discontented  and  desperate  persons 
in  the  latter,  who  wanted  only  arms  and  money 
to  declare  for  any  prince  who  would  take  them 
into  his  protection;  it  was  well  known  that  thm 
was  a  general  combination  amonost  dioae  of  the 
hde  army  to  hafe  riaei^  if  the  duke  o£  York  had 
hem  deoated  at  sea,  and  tiuA  it  was  that  victory 
that  disappointed  that  intended  ineurrectUm.  That 
there  had  been  a  later  de^n,  in  the  iwy  height 
of  tins  ^mal  sicknsea  and  eontagi«i,ittLoiidoii, 
(whither  the  forwtic  party  had  rapaind  frou  all 
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tlie  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  appointed  a 
Atcf  upon  which  the  general  shoald  be  asaassioated, 
which  Bune  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment  had  on- 
dertaken,  and  then  the  whole  renaaxrons  was  to 
beln  senral  atreetsat  the  aame  time;)  which  in 
BO  fDrmidable  a  eomuncture  nught  han  saeeeeded 
to  a  great  dq^re^  it  by  God's  Ueannff  it  had  not 
been  discovered  two  days  before  to  ttie  general, 
who  caused  some  of  the  chief  conspirators  to  be 
upnhended,  who  sufibred  aftervrards  by  the  hand 
(n  justice.  And  yet  the  chief  amongst  them, 
e<wnel  Danvers,  who  in  spite  of  all  the  Tigilance 
that  could  be  used  bad  been  always  searched  for 
and  always  concealed  from  the  time  of  the  kin^s 
return,  being  at  this  time  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  general,  and  by  nim  sent  with  a  lieute- 
nant and  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  Tower,  was 
rescued  in  Cheapaide,  and  so  escaped,  all  the  citi- 
lena  looUng  on  without  alcBog  the  offico*. 

Hub  was  the  prospect  that  the  king  had  ctf  hii 
eoBditkm  and  ajBurs  in  this  conmlbition :  and 
therefore  if  any  thing  could  have  occurred  that 
might  probably  have  diverted  this  storm,  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  embraced.  But  then  the 
exceeding  breach  of  fidth  in  entering  into  that 
treaty,  the  denying  it  aftenrards,  and  concealing 
his  engagement  by  it  so  long  after  the  war  was 
entered  into,  (which  if  he  had  not  done,  the  king 
could  never  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  fit  medi- 
ator,) and  the  impossibility  of  depending  upon 
any  thing  that  should  be  promised  for  the  future, 
were  convincing  arguments  against  an^  such 
reference  of  the  conditions  to  hts  detenmnation 
as  was  proposed,  and  was  the  only  expedient  that 
was  proposed  towards  the  making  a  peace.  It 
was  weU  known  that  the  chief  eounaeUof  Rranc^ 
unoe  monrienr  Colbert  entered  upon  the  mimstry, 
had  been  directed  towards  the  advancement  of 
manufactures  (at  home,  by  which  they  might 
have  less  need  of  commerce  with  their  ongh- 
hours;  and  for  the  erecting  a  foreign  trade  abroad, 
with  which  they  had  been  vecj  litUe  acquainted  in 
former  times.  And  it  was  justly  to  he  feared, 
that  where  the  iudgment  was  left  to  them,  they 
would  imitate  the  mfamous  Roman  precedent,  of 
adjudging  that  to  themselves  that  was  in  difference 
between  their  neighbours  and  lefl  to  their  ded- 
aion :  and  so  both  Poleroone  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  Cabo  Corso  for  the  West,  must  be  determined 
to  belong  to  them';  which  nught  be  the  rather 
apprdiended,  by  their  haviu;  erected  an  East 
India  company  and  a  West  India  company,  be- 
fore they  had  anyviaibk  foundation  for  a  trade  in 
cither,  to  wluch  both  these  plactts  might  cany 
irith  them  great  conveniences. 

Hieae  considerationa  bong  seriously  reflected 
upon,  with  a  little  generous  indication  to  find 
hnnsdf  thus  treated,  prevailed  wUh  the  king  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  further  complying  with 
France,  and  to  resolve  to  dlsmisa  the  ambassadors 
without  any  other  answer,  than  what  should  con- 
tain complunts,  "  of  the  French  king's  want  of 
*'  kindness,  which  \a&  majesty  had  cultivated  by 
"  all  the  offices  he  could  perform  since  his  restora- 
'*  tion,  which  did  not  receive  an  equal  return,  by 
**  the  prBfiBrrin£[  the  £nendship  <tf  &e  Dutch  be* 
**  fan  that  of  hu  majesty."  AndwiUi  tlus  answer 
the  ambasaadorawere  dumissed,  with  liberal  pre- 
sents and  all  gradona  demonatrationa  of  esteem 
of  their  perwHH,  and  m  ntnnud  for  Rnnce, 


where  they  always  gave  jtist  testimony  of  the 
civilities  and  fair  treatment  they  had  received. 

But  this  resolution  increased  the  king's  appetite 
to  peace,  and  made  him  think  of  all  oraerei^Mdi- 
ents  tihat  might  eontribote  to  it;  and  none  eeemed 
BO  bopefal,  as  thiA  F^ce  and  Holland  might  be 
dividm:  andhe  would  have  been  very  wilung  to 
have  agreed  with  Holland  iqion  anjr  reasonable 
conditions,  that  be  nught  Gcmtiuue  the  war  with 
I^Vance;  which  there  were  many  reasonable  in- 
ducements to  hope  might  be  brought  to  pass.  It 
was  notorious,  that  preparations  had  been  made 
for  two  or  three  years  past  by  France  at  a  very 
great  expense  upon  the  borders,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  enter  into  Flanders  as  soon  as  news 
should  arrive  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death ;  and 
that  war  would  immedii^ly  rail  out  as  soon  aa 
that  king's  decease  should  be  known,  which  from 
Ids  age  and  infimuties  must  be  expected  every 
diqr :  and  in  that  case  the  fHendebip  coold  not 
continue  hmg  vitii  Holland,  which  niought  tiiat 
ftaneewBs  dready  too  near  a  neighbour  to  themi 
to  be  wiifoig  tiiat  they  should  be  nearer  by  a  con- 
quest of  Flanders,  wfaidi  with  its  own  force  could 
not  make  an  equal  resutance.  It  was  likewise  aa 
notorious  that  all  the  other  provinces,  Hdland 
ouIt  excepted,  did  impalientiy  desire  the  peace ; 
ana  Hollimd  had  onlv  been  restrained  from  the 
same  impatience  by  tue  sole  credit  and  authority 
of  De  Wit,  and  by  his  persuading  them,  "  that 
*'  France  would  assist  them  with  men,  money,  and 
*'  ships,  and  likewise  declare  a  war  against  Eng- 
"  land,  which"  (as  hath  been  said  before)  **  would 
"  produce  a  peace  upon  such  conditions  as  would 
'*  make  it  h^py  to  them :"  and  that  though  it 
was  true  that  it  had  indeed  asnsted  them  with 
some  money,  it  was  not  conndenble  to  their  vast 
expenses,  nor  in  truth  of  importance  in  compari- 
son of  the  other,  which  it  was  equally  obbgM  to 
do,  and  had  perfinmed  nothing.  And  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Holland  itself  was  jealous  of  those  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  even  De  Wit,  in  his  private  dis- 
courses to  other  ministers,  seemed  to  be  much 
unsatisfied  with  their  breach  of  faith,  and  not  to 
be  without  apprehension  that  they  would  in  the 
end  enter  into  a  stricter  alliance  with  England, 
and  leave  Holland  as  a  prey  to  both. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  always  desired 
that  the  peace  might  be  established  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  woi^  botii 
j^  with  Spain  in  a  defensive  league,  into  which 
Denmark  would  be  ^ad  to  enter,  and  Sweden 
mij^t  be  drawn  in  upon  the  same  conditione 
which  thn  now  reenved  from  France,  towaide 
which  he  had  often  derired  the  king  to  interpose, 
was  now  verv  glad  thtt  the  F^ch  ambassadors 
had  taken  tneir  leaves  and  were  gone;  and  he 
pretended  to  have  many  assurances  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  that  the  Dutch  ^ 
had  those  inclinations  which  are  mentioned  be- ' 
fore,  "  and  that  De  Wit  would  be  glad  to  confer 
"  in  private  with  any  man  trusted  by  the  king,  if 
"  he  might  be  sure  that  it  should  not  be  commu- 
"  nicated  to  France."  Upm  all  these  piobabiU- 
ties,  and  the  certainty  tfast  no  good  could  be 
expected  from  France,  his  majesty  resolved  to 
embrace  all  opportunities  to  agree  with  Holland; 
towards  which  he  had  a  aecret  intelligenee,  to 
which  he  save  more  credit  than  to  all  the  rest, 
which  ahaU  he  mentioned  hereafter, 
7H 
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There  irere  w  many  gnat  trantaedona  during 
the  king's  residence  in  Oxford,  beudes  what  was 
done  in  the  parliament  and  what  related  to  the 
dismieaion  of  the  French  ambassadora,  ho  many 
counsels  which  were  executed,  and  bo  many  secret 
designs  only  initiated  then,  and  not  ezeented  till 
Imw  after,  that  then  cannot  be  too  particular  a 
Kcolketion  of  the  occurrences  of  all  that  time. 
And  if  some  things  are  mentioned  which  seem  too 
lif^t  and  of  too  small  importance  to  have  a  place 
in  this  relation,  they  will  be  found  at  last  to  be 
the  rise  and  principal  ingredient  to  some  counsel 
and  resolution,  which  proved  afterwards  con- 
sequence enough,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  the 
interest  of  particular  persons. 

The  first  attempt  that  was  made  was  to  make  a 
breach  between  the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer, 
who  had  been  long  fast  Mends,  and  w^  believed 
to  have  most  credit  with  the  king;  and  they  who 
loved  neither  of  them  thought  the  most  likely  way 
to  hurt  them  was  to  make  them  love  one  another 
less.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  upon  the 
chanceUcn*  to  that  purpose  without  effiict;  he 
knewthe  other  too  well  to  be  shaken  in  tiie  esteem 
he  had  of  his  friendship,  and  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  his  viitoe. 

:  But  tlwe  was  now  an  accident  fell  out,  that 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the  trea- 
surer, "that  the  chancellor  had  failed  in  his 
*'  friendship  towards  him.'*  The  oc(!asion  was 
upon  the  vacancy  of  an  office  near  the  queen  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mountague,  master  of  toe  horse 
to  her  majesty,  who  had  oeen  killed  before  Ber- 
gen ;  and  the  news  arriving  with  the  duke  at 
York,  before  it  was  known  at  Salisbuiy  to  the 
king,  the  duke  and  his  wife  writ  to  the  king  and 
to  the  queen  "to  confer  that  place  upon  his 
"  younger  brother,"  who  was  now  become  both 
the  eldest  and  the  only  son  to  his  fiither,  the  lord 
Mountague  of  Boughton;  and  the  gentleman 
himself,  on  whtme  whalf  the  letters  were  writ, 
came  himself  by  post  with  them  within  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  news  was  brought  to  Salis- 
bury, and  he  brought  likewise  a  letter  from  the 
duchess  to  the  chancellor,  "  to  assist  the  gentle- 
"  man  all  he  could  in  his  pretence,"  he  at  the 
same  time  enjo]ring  the  same  office  under  the 
duchess  that  ms  brother  had  under  the  queen. 

The  chancellor  had  never  used  to  interpose  in 
matters  of  that  nature,  nor  had  he  any  acquunt- 
ance  with  this  gentleman  who  was  now  recom- 
mended :  yet  he  could  not  refuse  to  wait  upon 
the  queen,  and  shew  her  the  letter  he  had  received, 
vidiout  ai^  intention  to  appear  further  in  it  But 
when  he  waited  upon  the  <]ueen,  who  had  received 
her  letter  before,  her  majesty  seemed  graciously 
disposed  to  gratify  the  gentleman,  if  the  king  ap- 
proved it;  but  said,  "that  she  would  make  no 
"  choice  herself  of  any  servant  without  knowing 
"  first  his  majesty's  pleasure :"  and  she  added, 
"  that  she  hkd  been  informed,  that  the  lord 
"  Mountague  was  very  angry  with  his  son  that 
"  was  unfortunately  slain,  tor  having  taken  that 
"  chaige  in  her  fiunily,  and  that  he  never  allowed 
"  him  any  thing  towards  his  support ;  and  if  all 
"  other  obstructions  were  out  of  the  way,  she 
"  would  not  receive  him,  except  she  were  first 
"  assured  that  his  fiuher  would  luie  and  desire  it." 
Her  majesty  Touchiafed  to  wish  the  chancellor 
"  to  ipeik  iridt  the  Ung,  and  as  dexterously  as 


"  he  could  to  dispose  him  to  recommeod  Mr. 
"  Mountasue  to  her,  as  just  and  reasonable,  since 
"  his  brother  had  lost  his  life  in  his  service.  *' 

This  command  of  her  majesty  obliged  the  chan* 
cellar  to  wait  upon  the  king,  ud  to  shew  him  the 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  duchess;  and  at 
the  sanu  time  the  king  gave  him  that  which  ha 
had  ftmn  die  duke,  in  which  his  highnesa  de- 
sired him,  "that  if  diat  place  was  not  presently 
"  conferred  upon  Mr.  Mountague,  his  migcsty 
"  would  not  dispose  of  it  till  ne  waited  upon 
"Mm."  Tlie  chancellor  told  him,  "that  the 
"  queen  gave  no  answer,  but  referred  it  entirely 
"  to  his  m^esty."  And  he  said,  "  he  would 
"  never  recommend  any  person  to  her  but  such  a 
"  one  as  would  be  very  grateful  to  her."  He 
sud,  "it  would  seem  very  hard  to  deny  one 
"  brother  to  succeed  another  who  was  kiUed  in 
"his  service."  He  confessed,  "that  the  lord 
"  Crofts  had  moved  him  on  the  behalf  of  Mr. 
"  Robert  Spencer,  of  whom  he  had  a  good 
"  oinnum :  tmt  Hui  he  had  answered  Imn,  that 
"  be  would  not  do  any  thing  in  it  tin  he  saw  hii 

brother ;  whidi  resolution  he  would  keep."  To 
which  the  chancellOT  made  no  reply,  having  in 
his  own  {nivate  inchnations  and  anection  much 
more  kindness  for  Mr.  Spencer,  of  whose  pre- 
tence he  had  never  recaved  the  least  intimation 
before,  than  for  the  other,  with  whom  he  had 
spoken  very  few  words  in  his  life.  He  told  Mr. 
Mountague  no  more  but  that  which  the  king  him- 
self had  told  him,  "  that  he  would  not  dispose  of 
"  the  place  till  the  duke  should  arrive;"  only  he 
added  what  the  queen  had  said  of  hb  father,  and 
advised  him  to  think  of  the  way  to  remove  that 
obstruction.  Whereupon  he  resolved  to  make  a 
joum^  to  his  father,  wnitdi  he  knew  he  might  well 
do  before  the  king  and  his  brother  could  meet. 

Hie  same  night  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  the  cJian- 
ceUor,  and  hnmght  him  a  letter  irom  the  trei^ 
surer  (whose  nephew  he  was,  and  who  was  udCdt- 
tunately  gone  out  of  the  town  the  day  before  to  a 
house  of  his  own  twenty  miles  distant)  to  recom- 
mend his  nephew  to  Hit  queen,  to  whom  and  to 
the  king  he  had  likewise  letters.  The  chancellor 
ffave  him  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed,  shewed 
him  the  letter  that  he  had  received  from  the 
duchess,  and  told  him  what  the  queen  and  the 
king  had  said,  and  "that  it  was  not  possible  for 
"  him  to  do  him  service,  for  which  he  was  very 
"  sorry;"  but  advised  him  "  to  deliver  both  hia 
"  letters,  and  to  attend  their  mqesties,  who  he 
"  was  confident  had  yet  ta^  no  resohition:" 
with  all  which  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and 
eonflMSed  *'  he  could  not  espect  that  he  should 
"  upear  for  him."  When  he  delivered  his  letters 
to  DOth  their  majesties,  he  recdved  so  gracious 
an  answer  from  both,  that  he  might  reasonably 
[expect]  his  suit  to  be  granted,  thoush  the  king 
tola  him,  "  he  would  not  dispose  of  ue  place  tiU 
"  he  spake  with  his  brother.  And  th^  is  no 
doubt  but  if  the  lord  treasurer  had  been  in  the 
town  when  the  news  first  came  to  the  king  of  Mr. 
Mountague's  death,  which  was  a  whole  day  before 
the  arrival  of  the  duke's  letter,  the  king  or  qaeen 
would  not  have  denied  him  his  request. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Spencer  had  left 
him,  the  lord  Crofls,  who  had  mairied  hia  sister, 
and  was  governed  br  the  lord  Arlingtm,  came 
to  the  ehanodlor,  and  dedred  bim  "to  take  care^ 
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**  out  of  his  fiiendehip  with  the  tKasnrer,  that  the 
"  kioff  might  not  refuse  to  gratify  him  in  this  suit 
*'  for  his  nephew,  which  wm  the  first  he  had  ever 
**  made;  and  if  he  should  he  denied,  it  would 
"  exceedingly  trouble  him.  That  when  he  spake 
**  todiekingttf  i^  u  soon  as  the  news  came,  and 
*'  toU  him,  be  waa  inrs  that  the  treunrer  would 
*'  he  a  amtor  to  him  for  Us  nephew,  his  mqes^ 
*'  did  promise  him  that  he  should  have  it;  and 
"  that  both  their  muesties  had  as  good  as  said 
"  the  same  now  to  Robert  Spencer :  and  there- 
"  fore,  if  he  would  now  use  his  credit,  the  thing 
"  might  be  despatdied  fwesenUy,  and  witfacmt 
"  further  delay.'*^ 

The  chancellor  asked  him,  "  whether  Mr. 
"  Spencer  had  informed  him  of  all  that  had  passed 
"  between  them  two he  said,  "  yea ;  and  that 
"  he  had  done  all  that  the  duchess  had  desired 
"  him,  in  spiking  both  to  the  king  and  queen, 
**  and  that  lus  friendship  to  the  lord  treasurer 
«  should  prevail  with  him  to  use  all  his  endea- 
**  Toors  for  his  nephew."  Whereupon  the  chan- 
cellor shewed  die  duchess's  letter,  and  fepeated  to 
him  agun  all  that  he  had  formerly  said  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  asked  him,  "  what  the  duke  and  his 
"  wife  must  think  of  him,  if,  instead  of  pursuing 
what  they  desired,  be  should  solicit  quite  con- 
"  trary  to  it."  He  said,  "  that  he  might  tell  them 
**  that  he  was  engaged  by  the  lord  treasurer  before 
"  be  received  their  letter;"  and  then  talked  pas- 
sionately and  indiscreetly  "of  the  afl&ont  the 
*'  treasurer  would  think  he  received,  if  this  were 
"  denied  him ;  and  that  all  the  world  would  say, 
*'  that  he  mi^ht  have  compassed  it,  if  he  had  not 
"  fidled  in  ms  fnendship."  To  which  he  made 
no  other  answer,  than  "that  the  doing  so  iMise  a 
thing  as  he  desired  would  more  probably  de- 
"  stroy  that  fiMndship  with  aman  so  punctual  in 
**  hononr  and  justice  as  die  treasurer  was,  than 
"  any  thing  that  he  had  done  or  should  leave  nn- 
"  done  and  advised  Imn  "  not  to  make  the  bnn- 
"  ness  worse  by  his  activity,  and  that  tf  he  had 
"  the  king's  and  queen's  promise,  as  he  pre- 
**  tended,  ne  might  very  well  acquiesce  till  the 
*'  duke  came." 

However,  his  very  great  indiscretion  and  pre- 
sumption made  the  thmg  much  worse,  by  deliver- 
ing messages  from  the  king  to  the  queen,  and 
from  ber  majesty  to  the  king,  that  they  both  dis- 
avowed, ana  by  his  usual  discourses,  "that  it 
'*  should  now  appear  who  had  the  most  credit  with 
'*  the  king,  the  duke  or  the  treasurer,  and  how 
'*  much  the  Idng  would  suffer,  if  he  disobliged 
"the  treaaarerp*  all  whidiwas  qtuckty  truis- 
mitted  by  the  inteQurenee  that  was  evsiy  day  sent 
toYoric.  On  the  otter  hand,  he  rtin  advised  the 
treasurer  to  continue  his  importunity  to  the  king 
"  and  queen,"  (a  thiiw  the  most  contrary  to  his 
nature,)  and  assured  him,  "that  it  would  be 
'l^grateful  to  than,  and  was  expected  by  them." 
WbereuDOn,  as  soon  as  the  treasurer  came  to  the 
court,  wnich  was  not  till  the  king  came  to  Oxford, 
he  went  to  both  their  majesties,  and  renewed  his 
suit  to  them  with  more  warmth  and  concernment 
than  was  customary  to  him,  and  received  such  an 
answer  from  both  as  very  well  satisfied  him :  and 
without  doubt  the  king  intended  to  persuade  his 
brother  to  desist  from  pressing  him  further  on 
the  behslf  of  the  otlwr,  for  whom  he  had  no  kind- 
ness. 

But  the  duke,  who  arrived  by  poet  the  very 


next  day,  came  in  another  temper  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  intelligence  from  Salisbury  of  the 
contest  that  was  for  that  place,  and  the  msolent 
behaviour  and  expressions  used  by  the  lord 
Crofts,  had  exceedingly  moved  him,  and  he  look- 
ed upon  the  treasurer  as  engaged  to  try  who  had 
the  greatest  power,  and  in  opposition  to  him :  so 
that  the  same  night  that  be  came  to  town,  when 
the  kin^  and  he  were  in  private,  he  complained 
of  it  with  much  warmth;  and  ha  besought  his 
majesty  importunatelv  "  that  he  would  dedan, 
"  that  the  world  might  know  who  had  most  in- 
**  tereat  in  lus  favour,  he  or  the  treasurer."  The 
king  was  so  much  put  out  of  the  method  he  in- 
tended to  use  in  this  afllair,  knowinc  that  the  ex- 
pressions the  duke  had  mentioned  nad  been  too 
often  used  by  the  lord  Crofts,  for  which  he  had 
often  reprehended  him,  that  he  presently  appHed 
that  remedy  which  he  thought  most  proper ;  and, 
after  confwen(»  with  the  queen,  signed  the  war- 
rant £»*  admitting  Mr.  Mountagne  into  the  office 
who  was  sworn  the  next  nunning :  so  that  the 
first  news  the  treasurer  heard,  mer  both  thdr 
miyesties  had  the  day  before  said  all  to  him  that 
be  could  desire,  was,  that  the  place  was  already 
fiiU;  which  he  recaved  with  more  commotion 
than  was  natural  to  him,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
designed  contrived  afiront,  to  expose  him  to  con- 
tempt. "  Why  would  not  the  king,  if  he  had 
"  changed  his  mind  after  he  left  him,  first  send 
"  him  word  of  it,  that  be  might  have  known  his 
"  purpose  i" 

AU  this  storm  fell  presently  upon  the  chancel- 
lor :  the  lord  Crofts  assured  him,  "  that  it  had 
"  been  done  at  Salisbury,  if  he  had  not  hindered 
"  it ;  that  he  had  been  with  the  duke  before  he 
"  sfKike  with  the  king,  and  given  him  advice  what 
"  tune  he  should  speak  in,  which  was  used  accord- 
"  ingly,  and  lud  prevailed;  and  that  when  he 
"  came  into  the  dnke'a  chamber  to  kiss  his  hand, 
"  his  highness  turned  away,  and  would  not  speak 
"  to  bhn,  which  must  proceed  from  the  influence 
"  of  the  chancellor."  Whereas  in  truth  the  chan- 
cellor had  (mly  eem  the  duke  in  public^  and  said 
no  more  to  him  than  what  he  sud  in  public 
tUnldng  it  no  good  manners  to  trouble  him  with 
any  private  discourse,  when  he  was  so  weary  of 
his  journey ;  nor  did  be  know  that  any  thing  was 
done  in  tiiat  a^ir  till  the  day  after  it  was  done, 
and  after  it  was  known  to  the  treasurer.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  how  unwilling  soever  he  was  to 
believe  that  he  could  be  so  grosslv  faulty  to  him, 
when  he  saw  the  chancellor  next,  nis  countenance 
was  not  the  same  it  used  to  be ;  which  the  other 
taking  notice  of,  asked  him,  according  to  his 
usual  fiuoBurity,  *'irbat  the  matter  was;"  but 
received  such  an  answer  as  made  him  discern 
that  there  was  somewhat  amiss:  and  so  he  said  no 
more.  The  other  heang  the  same  day  with  the 
king,  the  duke  came  into  the  room,  and  in  his 
looks  manifested  a  displeasure  towards  the  trea- 
surer, which  confirmed  the  former  jealousy  of 
the  chancellor ;  which  was  improved  by  the  ladies, 
who  did  not  like  their  lodging,  and  thought  it 
proceeded  from  want  of  fnen(hhip  in  him,  who 
nad  the  power  over  the  university,  and  might 
have  assigned  itdiat  lodgings  he  pleased  to  the 
treasurer;  and  he  had  aasigned  this,  as  the  best 
house  in  the  town  for  so  great  a  fonuly,  and 
which  thor  own  servant  had  desiicd  M  the  Dest  in 
the  town,  u  it  was. 
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Whratbe  chukcdlor  difcoTeftd  the  ground  of 
this  alteratkni*  he  grew  out  of  humonr  too»  and 
thought  hiuudf  nnworthily  suipected :  uid  u 
Ibr  two  or  three  davi  the  two  fnendi  came  not 
together.  And  in  tbat  time  the  chancellor  had 
enough  to  do  to  inform  the  duke,  who  was  not 
only  very  much  offended  with  the  treasurer,  but 
thought  that  he  hod  been,  oat  of  hu  firiendilup 
to  the  treasurer,  more  remiaa  than  he  ought  to 
hare  been  in  a  bumuess  10  earnestly  recotom ended 
by  him  and  his  wife ;  and  the  intelligenoB  from 
Sidisbury  had  made  reflectiona  upon  him  as  much 
as  upon  the  other.  But  hie  royal  hiRhneet  wil- 
lingly received  information  of  all  that  had  pasaed, 
and  diacemed  the  foul  carriage  tk  others  ag  weU 
SB  of  tbelord  Crofta;  and  was  pleased  to  confess, 
**  that  be  had  done  all  he  ougU  to  dp,  ud  that 
"  he  had  been  misinformed  of  the  lord  treasurer's 
'*  part  in  that  affiur,  i^ieh  had  nuule  him  think 
"  amiu  of  him ;  which  he  would  acknowledge  to 
f*  him  next  time  he  saw  him/' 

Afio*  tlua  the  chancellor,  having  a  more  clesr 
view,  upon  conference  with  the  king  and  the  duke, 
this  pernicious  design,  which  in  some  d^ree 
had  compassed  its  en^  'i  there  grew  a  strange- 
ness between  the  treasurer  ai^him,  wait  to  him : 
and  they  being  tog^er  without  any  others,  he 
told  him,  "  it  should  not  be  in  Us  power  to  break 
"  friendship  with  him  to  gratify  tiie  humour  of 
*'  other  peofde,  without  letting  him  know  what 
"  the  matter  was,"  which  he  conjured  him  to  im- 
part to  him ;  asBuriDg  him,  *'  that  he  would  find 
**  that  nothing  was  more  impossible  than  that  he 
"  could  oonunit  a  fimh  towards  him*  and  that 
they  who  wished  well  to  neither  of  them  had 
"  coubrived  this  aroantionas^  beat  way  to  hurt 
"  Uum  both."  And  when  he  saw  tbat  he  did  not 
ytit  open  himself,  he  told  him,  "that  he  had 
*'  heard  that  he  had  received  some  umbrage  in  the 
"  pretence  of  hb  nephew,  and  therefore  he  would 
"  sire  him  an  account  of  all  that  he  knew  of  it," 
which  he  did  exactly;  and  concluded  with  a  pro- 
testation, "  that  he  had  not  known  what  had  been 
**  done  at  Oxford  till  after  he  came  from  him, 
"  when  he  observed  the  change  of  his  counte- 
"  nance  towsnU  him,  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
**  could  not  then  make  any  conjecture." 

The  treasurer  thereupon  with  his  usual  freedom 
told  him,  *'thatif  his  part  had  been  no  <rther  than 
**  as  he  related,  be  thooffht  himself  obUged  to  ghre 
"  him  a  namtion  of  i£  ha  had  done,  and  (Othe 
"  oronnda  and  motives  he  had  to  thhik  that  he 
"  had  failed  in  his  fiiendshqi."  And  therenpon 
be  mentioned  "the  kindness  and  esteem  he  had 
"  for  his  nephew,  whom  he  thought  in  all  remcts 
'*  of  birth  Emd  breeding  at  Inst  as  worthy  of  that 
"  relation  as  the  gentlnnan  who  was  possessed  of 
"  it ;  and  yet  that  since  he  was  not  upon  the  place, 
"  he  had  no  mind  to  engage  himsett  in  the  suit : 
"  and  tbat  when  his  nephew  had  given  him  an 
"  acoovnt  what  the  chancellor  had  ^d  to  him," 
which  he  did  with  great  ingenuity,  "  and  he  knew 
"  that  the  d«ke  of  York  appeared  in  it  for  another, 
"  he  resolved  to  prosecute  it  no  further ;  until  the 
'*  ford  Crofts  with  all  confidence  assured  him. 
"that  the  king  had  promised  him  to  confer  the 
'*  idue  t^on  Bobert  Spencer,  and  that  both  thdr 
^  DHiJcstiBa  expected  that  he  should  make  it  his 
"  sot,  to  the  end  that  ther  might  thereby  decline 
"flie  fanpmton^  that  ne  enqwcted  mm  his 
^  farotbcr."  He  UM  Urn  of  some  expresnou 


he  had  used  to  the  king  in  Alt  aflhir,  which  Uw 
long  himadf  l»d  reported;  and  **that  when  h« 
"  took  his  leave  of  the  queen  to  go  to  Oxfbfd," 
(wluehwaa  the  nert  day  ainr  Mr.  MmntafniecainB 
from  Yoric,)  "  he  dissuaded  her  mqesty  trom  n- 
"  caving  Mr.  Spencer,  alleging  some  reaaona 
"  against  it,  which  a  lady  who  was  near  orcr- 
"  heard,  and  informed  the  perstm  of  it  who  nc- 
*'  qnunted  him  with  it:  all  which,  with  tbekio^s 
"  and  queen's  so  ample  promises  to  him  so  ww 
"  hours  before  the  conferring  the  place  npon 
"  another,  and  the  duke  of  York's  manner  of  re- 
"  caving  him  after  he  had  been  shitf  up  with  him, 
"  as  he  was  informed,  might  very  well  excuse  him 
"  for  thinking  he  had  soOfl  shwa  in  llie  affitont 
"  he  had  undergone." 

To  which  the  other  re[^ed,  "  that  if  indeed  be 
"  did  believe  all  that  he  had  been  told,  he  could 
"  not  bat  think  so;  but,"  he  said,  "be  thougfat 
"  he  had  known  1dm  bettw  than  to  give  eremt 
"  to  such  reports,  which  must  make  him  a  fool 
"  and  a  knave :  that  for  the  words  he  should  have 
"  used  to  the  king  or  die  queen,  there  had  nothing 
"  passed  lilce  it  to  either  of  them,  but  that  ther 
"  were  purely  devised  out  of  malice ;  which  should 
"  be  manifest  unto  lum,  for  he  would  not  speak 
"  a  word  of  it  to  the  king  till  they  were  both  with 
"  him  together,  and  then  he  would  ask  before  lum 
"  what  his  carriage  had  been,  and  by  his  m^eety'a 
"  sudden  answer  he  might  judge  of  the  report." 
He  told  him  then,  "  how  much  he  had  Buffered 
"  witii  the  duke,  and  what  ezcdlent  stories  had 
"  been  made  to  his  rtml  highness  a£  bodi  of 
*'  them,  and  of  the  good  part  ^  lord  Crofts  had 
acted,  of  which  he  waa  not  without  aoiqe  win- 
"  deuce."  After  this  edairdaaemmt,  of  the  nn- 
cerity  whereof  every  day  adunniatered  bew  testi- 
mony, they  both  returned  to  thdr  matnal  confi- 
dence in  each  other :  and  they  who  had  con^ved 
this  former  device  entered  into  a  new  confedoacy* 
how  they  ought  first  remove  the  treasurer,  which 
would  facilitate  the  pulling  the  chanccdfor  down ; 
of  which  anon. 

Wthin  a  short  time  sfter  the  duke  returned  out 
of  Yorkshire,  his  highness  told  the  chancellor  in 
confidence,  "  that  he  had  two  suits  which  he  in- 
"  tended  to  make  to  the  king,  and  with  which  he 
"  first  acquainted  him,  that  he  might  have  hia 
"  asnstance  in  the  obtaining  them.  The  first 
"  was,  in  n^h  he  and  his  wifo  were  equally  en- 
"  gaged,  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  mtkt  me 
"  Georm  Savile  a  viscount."  He  said,  **  he  knew 
"  well  uie  resolution  the  king  had  taken,  to  wlueb 
be  bad  contributed  his  advice,  to  make  no  more 
"  lards :  but  Uiat  he  hoped  in  this  particular  case 
"  his  majesty  would  upon  his  desire  dispense  with 
"  a  general  rule.  That  nr  Cieorge  had  one  of  the 
"  bMt  fortunes  of  any  man  in  England,  nnd  Ured 
"  the  most  like  a  great  man;  that  he  bad  been 
"  very  civil  to  him  and  hia  wife  in  the  north,  and 
"  treated  them  at  his  house  in  a  voy  splendid 
"  manner;  and  that  he  was  engaged  to  prevail 
"  with  thekinffinthis  point,  or  to  confess  he  had 
"  no  power,  which  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
"  without  m  this  matter and  asked  his  oiHnim. 

The  chancellor  in  hia  usnal  freedom,  wmcb  he 
ahraya  took  wfau  he  waa  to  d^ver  hia  adriee  to 
the  king  (V  dul^  said,  "tbat  he  could  not  advise 
"hishigbneestomovethekinginit;  for  besides 
"  that  M  knewtiie  Idng^  ponbTe  determination. 
*'     dqiartnre  from  i^cn  migbt  be  of  sU  con- 
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the  Life  of  Edwmd  £arl  of  CSarendon, 


"  sequence,  nr  Geo^  SavUe  was  a  man  of  a  very 
**  iU  rqmtation  amongst  men  of  [Hety  and  nligiooi 
**  and  was  lotdud  upon  as  void  of  ul  sense  of  re- 
**  Ugkm,  even  to  tbe  doubting,  if  not  denying, 
**  tnat  there  is  a  Ood,  and  that  he  was  not  lesnred 
"  in  any  company  to  pubUahhia  (^anums :  which 
"  made  him  believe  that  it  would  ndther  be  for 
"  his  highness's  honour  to  faopose  it,  nor  for  the 
"  king's  to  grant  it,  in  a  time  when  all  license  in 
"  discourse  and  in  actions  was  spread  over  the 
"  kingdom,  to  the  heart-breaking  of  very  many 
"  good  [men],  who  had  terrible  apprehensions  of 

the  consequence  of  it."  The  dt^e  was  not  at 
all  pleased  with  his  discourse,  and  sud,  "  he  was 
**  resolved  to  use  all  his  credit  with  the  king  to 
"  compass  it,  and  that  he  hoped,  that  whiUerer 
"  he  thought,  he  would  not  oppose  it." 

Hie  other  particular  was,  "  tnat  he  would  more 
"  the  king  to  make  Mr.  Coventry  lus  secretary  a 
*'  rarivy  counsellor;"  and  aslud  him  "what  ne 
"thought  of  that."  To  which  he  answered. 
"  that  his  c^inion  in  that  point  would  please  Um 
"  no  better  than  in  the  former.  Hiat  ne  did  not 
"  think  it  fit  to  be  asked :  and  if  tbe  king  his 
"  brother  were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  him,  as 
"  some  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  sudi 
"  an  instance  as  this  would  very  much  confirm 
"  it ;  for  never  any  prince  of  Wsles  had  a  servant 
"  of  the  highest  degree  about  him  called  to  the 
"  coimcil,  till  his  father  called  the  earl  of  New- 
"  castle,  who  was  the  prince's  governor,  to  the 
"  board ;  which  was  not  till  upon  the  approach 
**  of  tht  troubles  he  discerned  that  he  should  em- 
« |doyhim  in  another  charge.  That  the  members 
"  of  that  board  had  been  always  those  great  offi- 
"  cere  of  state,  and  other  officers,  who  m  respect 
"  of  the  places  they  hdd  had  a  title  to  rit  there, 
"  and  (U  such  few  others  who,  having  great  titles 

and  fortunes  and  interest  in  the  kingdom,  were 
"  an  ornament  to  the  table.    That  there  were  at 

present  too  many  already,  and  the  number  les- 
"  sened  the  dignity  of  the  relation :  that  his  high- 
*'  ness  had  already  brought  the  lord  BerUey 

thither,  who  had  no  manner  of  title  to  be  there 
^'"but  his  dependance  upon  him;  and  now  to 
"  bring  in  his  secretary,  for  no  other  reason  but 
"  for  being  his  secretary,  might  be  thouaht  an 
"  encroachment,  and  be  miemterpreted  by  the 
"liing."  He  added,  "that  his  wrangling  llti- 
**  pious  nature  would  give  the  board  much  trou- 
**  Die;  and  that  he  knew  him  to  be  so  much 
'*  lus  paiticular  enemy,  that  he  would  watch  all 
**  the  opportunities  to  do  him  all  possible  ill 
"  ofliees  to  the  king  and  to  his  royal  highness."  I 

Hie  dnke  repliM  only  to  the  last,  and  said, 
"  he  ^rceived  somebody  had  done  Will.  Coven- 
"  try  ill  offices,  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust  and  1 
*'  nut  t  and  that  he  could  assure  him,  upon  his 
"  own  knowledge,  that  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
*'  him,  and  desired  his  &vour ;  and  that  he  would  | 
"  pass  his  word  for  him,  that  he  would  never  do 
"  any  thing  to  disserve  him,  which  if  he  should  ; 
"  do,  he  should  for  ever  lose  his  favour,  which  he  | 
"  knew  well."   And  no  doubt  the  duke  did  be- 
lieve all  he  said,  for  he  had  a  perfect  kindness  for 
the  chancellor;  and  whra  la  did  not  comply 
with  wh^  he  wished,  be  knew  that  it  was  out  of 
the  integrity  of  his  jn<^nent,  and  bia  strict  duty 
to  the  Imig  and  himsw,  and  tiiat  he  had  never 
flattered  or  ^asembled  with  other  of  them.  And 
Mr.  Comitry  had  ikiU  enough  to  parsnade  him 
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to  believe  what  he  desired  should  be  true,  thou^rh 
there  were  in  the  view  of  all  men  frequent  m- 
stances  of  the  contrary,  and  <ii  the  absence  of  all 
ingenuity  and  sincerity  in  his  actions. 

Within  very  Cswdays  after  tlus  conference,  and 
when  the  duchess  had  made  new  instance  with 
her  father  in  the  case  of  sir  Geoi^  Savile,  and 
with  more  importunity  than  the  duke,  and  ap- 
peared more  concerned  and  troubled  that  he 
should  not  be  more  forward  to  complv  with  the 
duke's  desires,  (but  the  chancellor,  wno  always 
with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  her  quality  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  a  father  very  entire,  would 

five  no  other  answer  than  he  fattd  done  to  the 
uke,  and  advised  her  to  dissuade  him  from 
making  the  request  to  the  king ;  ]  his  highness  one 
day  desired  the  king  that  he  would  retire  into  his 
ckwet,  and  call  the  chancellor  to  him :  and  when 
they  three  were  togethra  in  the  room,  after  a  short 
^acourseofletters  which  he  had  received  from  the 
earlof  Sandwich,  which  there  will  be  occauon  anon 
to  mention  at  la^e,  tbe  diike  told  the  king,  "  he 
*'  had  an  humble  suit  to  lus  majesty ;"~  and  then 
spake  much  of  the  great  interest  tliat  sir  Gewge 
Savile  had  in  the  northern  parts,  of  the  greatness 
of  hi^  estate,  and  his  orderly  and  splendid  way  of 
living,  and  concluded  with  his  desire,  "  that  his 
"  majesty  would  make  him  an  English  viscount." 
Upon  which  the  king  presently  put  him  in  mind 
"  of  the  resolution  he  had  formerly  made  in  that 
"  room,  and  he  thouj^t  upon  his  own  motion, 
"  but  he  was  sure  it  had  Deen  with  his  concur- 
"  rence  and  approbation." 

The  duke  replied,  that  he  remembered  it  707 
"  well,  and  thought  he  should  do  well  still  in  the 
"  general  to  obsnrve  it :  yet  it  was  in  those  cases 
"always  supposed,  that  an  extraordinary  case 
"  might  fall  out,  that  might  produce  an  ezcep- 
"  tion ;  and  he  did  most  humbly  beseech  his  ma- 
"  jesty.  that  he  would,  upon  his  very  earnest  in- 
"  terposition,  from  which  nobody  could  make  a 
"  precedent,  dispense  with  the  rule."  tie  did 
confess,  "  that  he  was  so  confident  of  his  ma- 
"jest^'s  favour,  that  he  had  given  sir  Geoi^ 
"  Savile  cause  to  believe  that  he  would  prevail 
"  in  that  suit ;  which  if  he  should  not  do,  he 
"  must  be  thought  either  not  to  have  intended 
*'  what  he  promised,  or  to  have  no  credit  with 
"  his  majesty,  nnther  of  which  would  be  for  his 
"  honour." 

Hie  kinff  roiHed  roundly,  and  with  more  un- 
senee  oi  mind  than  he  luid  always  about  him, 
"  diat  it  was  absohitdy  necessary  to  be  very  vn- 
"  dse  in  the  observation  (rf  the  nde,  winch  it  he 
"  shoidd  once  break,  a  world  of  inconvenieneei 
"  would  break  in  upon  him,  which  he  could  not 
"  defend  himsdf  against."  He  named  two  or 
three  persons  who  were  very  solicitous  for 
honours,  and  had  several  pretences  to  it,  and 
his  majesty  had  only  been  able  to  resist  and 
evEule  their  importumty,  by  objecting  this  de- 
clared resolution  to  them.  The  plain  truth  is; 
he  had  made  some  promise  (a  weakness  he  was 
too  often  liable  to)  to  those  persons  or  to  their 
fitienda,  "  that  when  he  should  make  an^  new 
"  creations,  they  should  be  sure  to  be  m  tbe 
"  number ;"  nor  did  he  apprehend  anv  inconve- 
nience from  redeenung  himself  from  tne  present 
imfKirtunity,  whidi  was  still  grievous  to  him, 
nnce  he  had  iwdred  to  make  no  new  creation. 
And  tibia  was  tjle  true  reaaon  that  made  lum  nor 
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■0  inexoiablo  to  Us  brother^  who  wu  very  much 
troubled,  and  decUned  to  move  any  thing  else  in 
so  onluclcy  a  Hason,  not  without  some  apprehen- 
non,  frtnn  the  hug's  quicker  way  of  (Bscoune, 
that  he  had  been  invparedforit  by  the  chancellor, 
who  though  present  had  not  spoke  one  word  in 
the  debate,  nor  indeed  ever  informed  the  king  of 
the  conference  his  htghium  had  forawrir  held 
mth  him  upon  that  subject,  nor  ever  vpakeo.  to 
him  concerning  it. 

However,  in  this  perplexity,  as  the  duke  thought 
it  necessary  to  inform  Mr.  Coventry,  who  had 
principally  advanced  this  pretence,  all  that  had 
passea  bdbie  the  king,  tuit  his  nephew  (for  so 
air  George  Savile  was)  might  see  he  could  make 
no  further  progress  in  it ;  so  in  the  passion  he 
unwarily  told  him  all  that  had  passed  m  the  for- 
mer conference  with  the  chancellor,  which  he  took 
care  ahould  not  be  concealed  from  any  who  were 
like  to  be  willing  to  revenge  it.  And  tne  duke,  to 
shew  howwiUing  he  was  to  ol^ge  the  fiuidly,  im- 
me^atdy  reraived  a  younger  brother  of  nr  George 
Savile,  whom  he  hsul  omy  seen  in  the  north,  to 
wait  upon  him  in  his  bedchamber ;  who  being  a 
'  young  man  of  wit,  and  incredible  confidence  and 
presumption,  omitted  no  occasion  to  vent  his 
malice  against  the  chancellor,  with  a  license  that 
in  former  times  would  have  been  very  penal, 
though  it  had  concerned  a  person  of  a  mach  in- 
ferior quality  in  the  state. 

WitI  lin  a  short  time  after,  the  king  told  the 
chancellor, "  that  his  brother  had  desirra  him  that 
"  his  secretary  Mr.  Coventiy  might  be  admitted 
"  erf  the  privy-conndl,  which  he  could  not  deny, 
**  but  had  promised  it  should  be  done  at  the  next 
"meetiivj  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  he 
knighted:  and  qmckly  after,  upon  tlwli!^  desire 
of  the  duke,  he  was  called  to  that  committee  with 
which  his  m^eaty  used  to  consult  Us  most  secret 
afiairs.  And  frtnn  diis  time  there  was  an  itera- 
tion in  the  whole  carriage  and  debate  of  all  man- 
ner (rf  business :  and  as  the  chancellor  had  found 
his  own  credit  with  the  king  much  diminished 
from  the  time  of  the  lord  Arlington's  being  secre- 
tary ;  so  a  greater  decrease  of  it  was  now  visible 
to  all  men  from  the  access  of  this  new  counsellor. 

The  lord  ArHngton  had  not  the  gift  of  speaking 
nor  of  a  quick  conception,  and  so  rarely  contra- 
dicted any  thing  in  council :  his  talent  was  in  pri- 
vate whraehe  frequently  procured,  very  inconve- 
niently, changes  and  alterations  from  pubhc  de- 
temun^ons.  But  nrWiniun  Coventry  [between 
whom  and  the  other  there  was  an  entire  conjunc- 
tion and  combination)  waa  a  man  of  quick  parts 
and  a  mdy  speakca*,  unrestruned  by  any  modesty 
or  submission  to  the  age,  experience,  or  dignity  of 
other  men,  eonally  censorious  of  what  had  been 
done  before  he  was  a  counsellor,  as  solicitous  in 
contradiction  of  whatsoever  was  proposed  after- 
wards :  insomuch  as  the  very  first  tune  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  private  committee,  the  debate 
being  about  providing  money  to  be  paid  at  a  day 
approaching  to  the  bishop  ot  Munster,  according 
to  the  kin^s  obligation,  ne  aud,  "  we  had  need 
"  enough  oi  money  for  our  own  immediate  occa- 
"  noQs ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  assign  any  to 
"  the  advancement  of  the  affurs  of  other  men." 
"Whereupon  he  was  infiDrmed  "  of  the  treaty  die 
"  king  had  altered  into,  and  that  ^Ob  bishop  waa 
"  at  uiat  time  upon  Ms  march,  which  was  by 
"  efery  body  looked  upon  as  of  gnat  inqKirtaiue 


"  to  his  mairaty to  which  he  answered,  "  that 
"  he  had  heard  somewhat  of  it,  how  aecretiT 

soever  it  had  been  cvried,  and  that  he  haa 
"  never  liked  it  from  the  beginning,  nor  would 

give  his  consent  that  any  more  money  ahonld 
'*  be  paid  towards  it which  the  king  hima^lf 
looked  upon  as  a  rare  impudence. 

Hia  great  ambition  was  to  be  taken  notice  of 
for  opposing  and  contradicting  whatsoew  was 
proposed  or  said  by  the  chancellor  or  treasurer, 
towards  whom  all  other  counsellors,  how  little 
soever  they  cared  for  their  persons,  had  ever  paid 
respect  in  regard  of  thdr  offices.  He  was  a  de- 
clared enemy  to  all  lawyers,  and  to  the  law  itself ; 
and  any  thing  passed  under  the  ^reat  seal  of 
England  was  of  no  more  authority  with  lum,  than 
if  it  were  the  scroll  of  a  scrivener.  He  had  no 
principles  in  religion  or  state;  of  one  mind  this 
day,  and  another  to-morrow;  and  always  ven- 
uneasy  to  those  who  were  obl^ed  to  consult  with 
him ;  whose  jiride  and  bsdience  will  administer 
frequent  occasimu  of  mention  throughout  the  en- 
suing relation. 

The  king  had  not  been  many  days  in  Oxford, 
when  news  arrived  that  the  earl  of  Sandwich  had 
been  engaged  in  some  conflict  with  the  Dutch 
fleet;  of  the  particulars  whereof  there  was  a 
general  longing  to  be  advertised.  The  truth  was, 
that  whilst  the  earl  rode,  after  the  business  of 
Bergen,  as  near  that  coast  as  was  safe,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  winds,  which  are 
always  tempestuous  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
September,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  remove  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  coast  oS 
Scotland,  wherethere  were  harboursenoughfor  him 
toridesafie;  and  in  tiiis  interval  of  time  DeRur- 
ter  was  passed  by  towards  that  of  Norway.  The 
news  of  their  Indian  fleet  having  been  attacked 
by  the  English  in  Be^en,  and  the  letters  of  some 
of  their  officers,  which  imjdied  as  if  they  were  not 
satisfied  in  the  security  of  the  port  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  governor,  produced  a  wonderful 
consternation  in  Holland;  and  if  they  should  be 
deprived  of  that  wealth,  the  very  company  of  the 
East  Indies  would  he  in  danger  of  being  dissolved. 

The  fleet  was  ready  to  set  sail,  under  the  com- 
mand of  De  Ruyter,  well  fitted  and  manned :  but 
there  were  still  so  many  factions  amongst  the  cap- 
tains and  other  officers,  that  might  upon  any  acci- 
dents produce  many  mischiefs;  for  the  better 
prevention  whereof,  the  pensionary  De  Wit  was 
wiUing  to  venture  Us  own  person,  believing  him- 
self to  be  as  secure  any  where  as  on  shore,  if  any 
misfortune  should  berall  the  fleet.  And  so  hie 
was  by  a  special  commission  made  plenipotentiary, 
with  an  ample  allowance  for  his  table,  and  a  guard 
of  halberdiers  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  with  a 
good  tnun  of  volunteers  :  and  so  he  put  himself 
on  hoard  the  ship  of  De  Ruyter,  who  received 
orders  from  him. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich,  after  he  had  received  ad- 
vertisements of  the  Duteh  fleet's  bdng  passed  by 
for  Norway,  took  all  the  care  he  could  to  put  him- 
self and  his  fleet  in  the  way  of  thdr  return.  They 
made  a  short  sta^  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where 
upon  good  conBideration  their  ships  were  dis- 
misseiC  ^d  loud  clamour  raised  af[ainst  the  hoa- 
tihty  of  the  English.  And  notwithstanding  all 
the  vigilance  the  earl  could  use,  the  daiknesa  and 
length  of  the  nights  so  fitvoured  them,  that  he 
eoud  not  ei^^  thiir  whols  fleet,  as  lu  oidea- 
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voured  to  do ;  yet  he  had  the  {rood  fortune  in  two 
encounters  to  take  eight  of  taxar  ^nai  ships  of 
war,  two  of  their  best  East  India  ships,  aad  about 
tweotf  of  thdr  other  loaichant  shipsj  wUch  were 
all  under  the  protection  of  flub  met,  or  ought  to 
hare  been.  Aftw  which  he  was  by  traa|>est 
dtiven  to  put  the  fleet  into  secoriW  in  the  Eng- 
lish harhourB>  it  being  already  uw  month  of 
October. 

It  was  a  fur  booty,  aod  came  very  opportunely 
to  supply  the  present  necesnties  of  the  navy,  and 
to  provide  for  the  setting  out  of  the  next  fleet  at 
spnng,  and  was  in  truth  gotten  with  very  good 
conduct,  and  without  any  considerahle  damage : 
but  it  bMng  much  lees  than  was  expected,  (for 
whatsoever  was  upon  the  sea  was  looked  upon  as 
our  own,)  the  news  no  sooner  arrived  at  Oxford, 
but  intelligence  came  with  it  of  many  oversights 
which  had  been  committed  and  opportnnities 
lost,  otherwise  it  had  been  easy  to  have  taken  the 
whole  fleet;  aad  that  it  might  have  been  pursued 
further  when  it  was  m  view,  after  those  Bast 
India  ships  were  taken,  which  were  indeed  sur- 
prised and  boarded  at  the  break  of  day,  when 
they  tbought  themaelvea  in  the  middle  of  their 
own  fleet.  And  it  is  as  true  that  the  earl  did  then 
pursue  to  engage  the  fleet,  till  ^ev  were  got  so 
near  the  French  shore,  that  the  wind  blowing  in  to 
the  land,  it  was  by  all  the  flag  officers  ttuiught 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  over  the  chace. 

Sir  William  Coventry,  who  had  never  paid  a 
civility  to  any  worthy  man  but  as  it  was  a  dis- 
obligation  to  another  whom  he  cared  less  for,  and 
80  had  only  eontiibided  to  tbe  preferment  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  last  eqiedition  that  he 
might  cross  prince  Rupert,  received  much  intd^ 
ligenee  from  seroal  omceis  in  the  fleet,  which  he 
scattered  abroad  to  the  prqudice  of  the  earl,  and 
was  wilUog  that  it  should  be  believed  that  he  had 
heen  too  wary  in  avoiding  danger.  But  the  king 
and  the  duke  were  very  just  to  the  earl,  and  dis- 
countenanced all  those  reports  as  scandals  and 
caliunnies :  and  the  duke,  who  bad  seen  hie  beha- 
viour  in  the  most  dangerous  action,  gave  him  a 
loud  tesdmony  "  of  a  prudent  and  brave  com- 
**  mander,  and  as  forward  and  bold  in  the  face  of 
"  danger  as  the  occasion  required  or  discretion 
"  permitted."  And  his  highness  undertook  "  that 
"  he  had  in  all  tlus  expedition  done  what  a  man 
"  of  honour  was  obliged  to  do,"  and  was  abun- 
dantly satisfled  (as  his  majeaW  likewise  was]  with 
the  nch  priie*  he  had  brougnt  home,  which  had 
caused  equal  lamentation  in  Holland,  and  almost 
broke  the  heart  of  De  Wit  lunuelf.  But  what 
success  soever  the  earl  bad  at  sea,  it  was  his  mis- 
fbrtune  to  do  an  unadvised  action  when  he  came 
into  the  harbour,  that  lessened  the  king's  own 
esteem  of  him,  and  to  a  great  degree  irreconciled 
the  doke  to  him,  and  gave  opportunity  to  his  ene- 
mies to  do  him  much  prejudice. 

It  was  a  constant  and  a  known  rule  in  the  ad- 
miralty, that  of  any  ship  that  is  taken  from  the 
enemy  bulk  is  not  to  be  broken,  till  it  be  brought 
into  the  port  and  adjudged  lawfril  prize.  It  seems 
that  when  the  fleet  returned  to  the  haibour,  the 
flag-officers  petititmed  or  moved  the  eaii  of  Sand- 
wich, '*  in  legard  of  thdr  having  continued  all 
"  the  snmmer  upon  the  seas  vntn  great  fatigue, 
"  and  been  en^ged  in  many  aetioni  of  wn- 
*'  gar,  that  he  would  distribute  amongst  them 
"  •ana  mnrd  out  of  the  Indian  sh^ lAigh  he 
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thought  reasonable,  and  Inclined  to  satisfy  them, 
and  writ  a  letter  to  the  vice-chamberlain  to  inform 
the  king  of  it,  and  "  that  he  thought  it  fit  to  bs 
"  done?*  to  irinch  the  vice-chamberlain,  having: 
shewed  the  letter  to  the  king,  retamed  lus  ma- 
jesty's approbation.  But  before  the  answer  came 
to  his  hand,  he  had  executed  the  design,  and  dis- 
tributed as  much  of  the  coarser  goods  to  the  flag- 
officers,  as  by  estimation  was  valued  to  be  one 
thousand  pounds  to  each  officer,  and  took  to  the 
value  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  himself.  This 
suddenly  made  such  a  noise  and  outcry,  as  if  all 
the  Indian  and  other  merchant  ships  had  been 
plundered  by  the  seamen :  and  they  again  cried 
out  as  much,  that  no  care  was  taken  of  them,  hut 
all  given  to  the  flag-officers ;  which  the  other  cap- 
tains thought  to  Im  an  injury  to  them. 

The  general  (who  had  nothing  like  kindness 
for  tiie  earl  d  Sandwidi,  whose  serviK  he  thought 
had  been  too  much  considered  and  recompensed 
by  the  khu  at  his  arrival)  had  notice  of  it  before 
it  came  to  Uzfbrd;  and,  according  to  his  univer- 
sal care,  (whidi  waa  afterwards  found  to  proceed 
from  private  animosity,)  sent  orders  to  all  the  port 
towns,  to  seize  upon  goods  which  were  bro^ht 
in  shallops  from  the  fleet;  and  gave  advertise 
ment  to  Oxford  of  the  extraordinary  ill  conse-r 
quence  of  that  action,  and  "  that  it  would  spoil 
"  the  sale  of  all  that  remained  of  those  ships,  since 
"  the  East  India  company,  which  probably  would 
"  have  been  the  best  chapmen,  would  not  now  ha 
"  forward  to  buy,  since  so  much  was  disposed  of 
"  already  to  other  hands  as  would  spoil  their 
"  market."  And  by  this  time  the  ean  himself 
had  given  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  dcme, 
and  the  motives,  to  the  duke.  The  Idiur  was 
justiy  displeased  for  the  expedition  he  had  used, 
"  Why  had  his  approbation  been  desired,  when 
"  he  resolved  to  do  the  thing  before  he  could  re- 
"  ceive  an  answer  i"  and  was  glad  that  he  had 
done  so,  because  he  would  have  heen  more  excus- 
able if  he  had  received  it. 

But  the  duke,  who  had  been  constantly  kind  to 
the  earl,  was  o^nded  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
thought  himself  injiired  and  affronted  beyond  any 
precedent.  "  This  moat  unjustifiable  action  could 
"  proceed  only  from  two  fountains :  the  one  of 
"  extreme  vamty  and  ambition,  to  make  himself 
"  popular  amongst  the  officeis  of  the  fleet,  who 
"  ought  not  to  have  been  gratified  by  him  at  the 
"  king's  duurge.  When  any  such  boun^  should 
*'  be  seasonalw,  it  was  the  duke's  province  to  haw 
**  been  the  anthor,  and  the  conduit  to  have  con- 
"  veyed  it :  he  had  himsdf  heea  an  eyewitness  of 
"  their  hduvioor  in  the  greatest  action ;  and  for 
"  the  earl  to  assume  the  rewardmg  them  by  his 

own  authority,  was  to  defraud  and  rob  him  of 
**  his  proper  right  and  jurisdiction."  And  ho 
looked  upon  his  having  desired  the  king's  allow- 
ance by  the  vice-chamberlain,  as  a  trick  and  an 
a^^;nvation ;  for  he  ought  to  have  asked  his  ad- 
vice, as  his  superior  officer :  and  the  poor  vice- 
chamberlain  underwent  his  share  in  the  reproach, 
for  having  presumed  to  move  the  king  in  a  parti- 
cular, that,  if  it  was  to  be  moved  at  ul,  had  been 
to  be  moved  by  the  duke.  •**  The  other  fountain 
'*  which  might  inviduce  this  resumption  might 
**  be  awicfv' which  wu  thesole  blemish  (thoi^ 
U  never  appemd  in  any  groaa  instance)  uat 
seemed  to  dood  many  noble  virtues  in  tibat  ei^ 
who  now  became  a  voy  pregnant  ovidance  Of  thjs 
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irresistible  strength  and  power  of  envy;  which 
though  it  feeds  on  its  own  poison,  and  is  naturally 
more  grievous  to  the  person  who  harbours 
than  to  lum  thiU  is  mabsned,  vat  n^ien  it  finds  a 
cnljeet  it  can  effbiAualfy  wwL  upon,  it  is  more 
inaattaUe  in  rermge  than  anjr  paiwm  dw  aool  ia 
liable  nnto. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  so  nceUent  a  temper 
and  beharioui,  ttiat  be  could  make  himself  no 
enemies}  of  so  manjr  good  qualities,  and  so  easy 
to  live  with,  that  he  marvellously  reconciled  the 
minds  of  all  men  to  him,  who  had  not  intimacy 
enough  irith  him  to  admire  his  othw  parts :  yet 
was  in  the  general  incllnationB  of  men  upon  soma 
disadvanta^.  They  who  had  constantly  followed 
the  king  whilst  he  as  constantly  adhered  to 
Cromwell,  and  knew  not  how  early  he  had  enter- 
tained  repentance,  and  with  what  haxards  and 
dangers  he  bad  manifested  it,  did  believe  the 
king  had  been  too  prodigal  in  heaping  so  many 
honoura  apcm  him.  And  they  who  bad  been 
famiKaF  i^ili  bim  and  of  the  same  party,  and 
thong^  thcv  had  been  as  active  as  he  in  contri- 
bnting  to  the  revolution,  ranndered  bim  with 
•ome  anger,  as  me  who  had  better  hick  than  they 
widunit  mora  merit,  and  who  had  made  early  con- 
ditiiHM :  when  in  truth  no  man  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  less  guilty  of  that  address ;  nor  did  he 
«ver  contribute  to  any  advancement  to  which  he 
arrived,  by  the  least  intimation  or  inunnation 
that  he  wished  it,  or  that  it  would  he  acceptable  to 
him.  Yet  upon  this  blast  the  winds  rose  from 
all  quarters,  reproaches  of  all  sorts  were  cast  upon 
him,  and  all  affronts  contrived  for  him. 

l^ie  earl  had  conveyed  that  part  of  the  goods 
which  he  had  asrigned  to  himself  in  a  shaUop  to 
Lynn,  from  whence  it  could  pass  by  wat^  to  his 
own  hooM.  An  officer  in  that  port  auxed  upon 
H  by  virtue  of  the  generaPs  warrant,  and  would 
canse  K  wesently  to  be  unladen,  v^iich  be  began 
to  do.  fittt  the  servants  of  the  earl  appealed  to 
the  odwr  officers  in  equal  authority,  to  whom  they 
broi^t  a  letter  with  them  &om  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, in  which  he  owned  all  those  goods  to  be 
his,  (auion|^  which  were  bis  bedding  and  fumi- 
tuie  for  his  cabin,  and  all  bis  plate,  and  other 
things  suitable,)  and  likewise  a  note  of  all  the 
<rther  goods  which  might  be  liable  to  i»ay  custom ; 
and  desired  them  '*to  send  one  of  thor  searchers 
"  with  the  boat  to  his  house,  where  he  should 
*'  receive  all  their  dues,  without  bong  unladen  in 
"  the  port;"  which,  besides  the  delay,  would  he 
liable  to  many  inconveniences.  ITw  officer  who 
had  fiiat  azreated  il^  and  who  had  dependance 
iqMm  a  great  man  of  the  countrv,  who  was  not 
nnwillmg  that  any  affiront  should  oe  put  upon  the 
eari,  roughly  refiued  to  suffisr  it  to  paaa  without 
bdng  fiiit  unladen ;  but  bein^  ovemiled  by  die 
other  officera,  voited  lus  anger  m  very  unmannerly 
language  andnat  the  earl :  of  all  wmch  he,  bung 
advertised  oy  his  servants,  sent  a  complaint  to  tiie 
lords  of  the  council,  and  desired  "  the  fellow 

might  be  sent  for  and  punished which  could 
not  be  refused,  though  it  proved  troublesome  in 
the  inquirv.  For  the  officer,  who  was  a  nntle- 
man  of  a  nir  behaviour  and  good  repute,  denied 
all  those  words  which  carried  in  them  the  worst 
interpretation ;  bnt  justified  the  action,  and  pro- 
doeed  the  general'a  warrant,  which  had  unnsnal 
eapieaaions,  and  ^iparant  enon^  to  have  a  par- 
■ticmar  and  not  a  geooral  inteitfion. 


The  general  had  quidc  advertisement  of  it,  and 
writ  very  passionately  from  Xxmdon,  *'  that  an 
"  officer  should  be  sent  for  w^hont  luving  com- 
**  i^ted  any  othnr  i^imce  than  in  obning  and 
**  executing  a  warrant  of  his  and  ue  other 
great  man,  who  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
king*8  aervioe,  and  in  the  Ugbut  tmat  in  that 
country,  writ  several  letters,  "  how  impoeable  it 
"  would  be  to  carry  on  the  king's  service  in  that 
**  country,  if  that  officer  should  be  punished  for 
"  doing  that,  when  he  ought  to  be  punished  if  he 
"  had  not  done  it ;"  and  therefore  dedred,  "  that 
"  he  might  be  repaired  them  who  had  canaed 
"  him  to  be  sent  for." 

Sir  William  Coventry  had  now  fuU  sea-room  to 
give  vent  to  all  his  passions,  and  to  incense  the 
duke,  who  was  enough  offended  without  auch 
contributions :  if  this  proceeded  from  covetous- 
"  ness,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  be  satis- 
"  fied  with  so  httle;  nul  therrfore  it  was  probable, 
» that  though  the  officera  might  not  have  reoeived 
**  above  the  value  (tf  one  thouirand  pounda,"  which 
was  asngned  to  each,  '*  yet  himself  would  not  be 
**  contented  vith  so  little  as  two  thousand ;  and 
**  they  might  therefore  well  conceive  tl»t  he  had 
"  taken  much  more,  which  ought  to  be  examined 

with  the  greatest  strictness.'  There  had  been 
nothing  said  before  of  not  taking  advantage 
enough  upon  the  enemy  in  all  occasions  which 
had  been  offered,  and  of  not  pursuing  them  far 
enough,  which  was  not  now  renewed  mthout  ad- 
vice, "  that  he  might  be  presentiy  sent  for 
though  it  was  known  that,  as  soon  as  he  could 
put  ue  ships  into  the  ports  to  which  thev  were 
designed,  he  would  come  to  Oxford.  Ana  there 
were  great  tmderhand  andeavonra,  that  the  honaa 
of  commona  mi^t  be  inflamed  -wHSOt  thia  miacar- 
ria^  and  nuadraneanrar,  and  present  it  aa  a  com- 
plamt  to  the  boose  of  peera,  as  fit  to  be  examined 
and  brought  to  judgment  before  that  tribunaL 
And  they,  who  with  all  the  malice  imaginable  did 
endeavour  in  vain  to  kindle  this  fire,  persuaded 
the  king  and  the  duke,  "  that  by  thnr  sole  activ- 
"  ity  and  intereet  it  was  prevented  for  that  time, 
"  because  the  session  was  too  short,  and  that  all 

necessary  eridence  could  not  be  soon  produced 
"  at  Oxford ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  plague 
"  should  cease  to  such  a  degree  in  London  that 
"  the  parliament  might  assemble  there,  it  would 
"  be  impossible  to  restrun  the  house  <rf  commona 
"  frmn  pursuing  that  complaint,'*  of  which  no- 
body thotwht  bnt  dieniadvea  and  dwy  who  wem 
provt^ud  by  them. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  had  ao  good  inteilli^eiice 
from  Oxford,  that  he  knew  all  that  was  said  of 
him,  and  b^nn  to  believe  that  he  had  done  unad- 
visedly in  adndmsteiing  occauon  of  speaking  ill 
to  tiiose  who  greedily  sought  fco-  it :  and  aa  aoon 
as  his  absence  from  the  SeeX  could  be  dispensed 
irith,  he  made  haste  to  Oxford,  and  gave  so  full 
an  account  of  every  day's  action,  from  Uie  time 
that  he  went  to  sea  to  the  day  of  his  return,  end  of 
his  having  never  done  any  thing  of  importance, 
nor  having  kft  any  thing  undone,  but  with  and 
by  the  advice  oif  the  coundl  of  war,  upon  the  or- 
ders be  had  received,  that  both  Uie  king  and  the 
duke  could  not  but  abadve  him  from  aU  the  im- 
putations of  nwligence  or  inadrcrteacr. 

Bat  for  dielnflaking  bulk,  and  the  drenm- 
atancea  that  attended  it,  they  declared  th^  w<are 
nnaatiafied.  Andheeonfeased**thath6hadbeen 
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'*  much  to  bhme/'  and  asked  pardon,  and  with 
such  excuses  as  he  thought  might  in  some  dn^ee 
plrad  for  him.  He  protested,  "  it  seemed  to  him 
"  to  have  had  some  necessity :  that  the  whole 
"  fleet  waa  in  a  general  indisposition,  and  com- 
"  plained,  that  for  all  that  summer  action"  (which 
indeed  had  been  full  of  merit)  "  they  had  nothing 
*'  nven  to  tiiem,  not  without  some  muttering  that 
"  tbey  would  have  somewhat  ont  of  those  htdian 
**  shipfl  before  ther  would  part  with  thnn;  inao- 
"miich  as  he  had  a  real  apprehennon  that  ther 
**  had  a  purpose  to  plunder  than.  And  he  should 
**  have  feared  more,  if  he  had  not  comi^ied  with 
*'  the  flag-officers'  importunity :  and  thereupon  he 
"  consent^  that  they  should  have  each  ot  them 
the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  which  he 
"  was  most  confident  the  goods  which  had  been 
"  delivered  to  them  did  not  exceed."  He  con- 
fessed "  he  had  not  enough  considered  the  con- 
"  sequence,  and  that  they  who  had  not  recaved 
"  any  donanve  would  be  more  displeased,  than 
**  th^  who  had  it  were  satisfied  with  it ;  which 
"he  acknowledged  was  the  case:  that  he  was 
"  heartily  sorry  for  permitting  any  such  thin^  to 
**  be  done,  and  more  for  havug  taken  any  lum- 
"  idf,  and  humbly  [asked]  par&n  for  both}  and 
'*  [jdenredl  that  hu  own  part,  which  raouuMd  en- 
**  xat,  noAi  be  rMtored  to  tiie  ship  from  whence 
**  it  had  been  ttdcen,  which  he  would  cause  to  he 
"  done." 

A  more  ingenuous  acknoiriedgment  could  not 
be  made :  and  they  who  could  not  but  obaerve 
many  persons  every  dajr  excused  for  more  enor- 
mous transgressioDs,  did  hope  that  he,  who  had 
80  few  faults  to  answer  for,  would  have  been  ab- 
solved for  that  trerpasB.  And  the  king  himself 
used  him  very  graciously,  and  so  did  the  duke ; 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  fleet,  to  give  order 
for  the  sending;  out  a  winter-guard  and  ordering 
all  othu-  maritime  affiurs,  and  for  the  sending  up 
the  India  ships  into  the  river,  with  great  care  that 
none  of  the  seamen  should  go  on  shores  irture  the 
plague  still  raged  little  if  at  all  leas  than  it  had 
done  in  the  summer:  and  so  he  himself  and  most 
other  men  believed  and  were  ^d,  that  an  ill  bu- 
siness was  BO  well  composed.  But  sir  William  did 
not  intend  that  it  should  end  there. 

Hie  present  business,  that  must  admit  no  in- 
terruption, was  the  raising  what  monev  might  he 
to  supply  the  present  necessities  of  toe  fleet,  to 
pay  the  seamen,  and  to  make  all  preparations  to 
set  out  the  fleet  against  the  spnog,  when  the 
French  ships  would  be  infalUblv  riody  to  join 
with  the  Dutch ;  and  the  money  tnat  was'given  by 
the  parliament  would  not  be  paid  till  lonij;  after ; 
uid  the  affinrs  of  the  bankers  were  in  such  disor- 
der by  the  death  of  semnts,  and  the  league  hanng 
been  in  aome  of  tbdr  houses,  that  the  uanu 
coone  of  advancing  monies  by  assigoatioDi  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  The  general  had  written 
to  the  lord  treasurer,  **  that  he  thought  that  there 
"  could  not  be  so  good  chapmen  for  those  ships 
"  as  the  East  India  company,  some  whereof  had 
"  been  with  him  to  know  the  Idng's  {deamre;  and 
"  if  authority  were  granted  to  any  men  to  treat 
"  upon  tiiat  affair,  they  would  send  for  members 
"  enough  of  their  company,  who  were  dispersed 
"  in  the  country,  to  be  present  at  a  court,  which 
"  would  authonze  a  committee  to  treat  and  con- 
"  tract  with  them  :**  and  he  said,  "  tlmt  he  waa 
"  confident  that  half  the  mon^  would  be  paid 


upon  the  making  the  bamin.**  The  king  was 
no  sooner  advertised  of  this  overture,  tliaii  he 
sent  sir  George  Carteret  and  Mr.  Ashbumham  to 
London,  to  confer  ^th  the  general  and  to  be  ad- 
vised  by  him,  and  granted  authority  to  them  three 
to  sell  those  two  prizes  to  those  wlio  would  give 
most.  And  they  found  no  overtures  to  be  so  ad- 
vantageous as  those  which  were  made  by  that 
company :  and  yet  they  made  so  much  use  vS  the 
advantage  (tf  the  time,  when  all  men  of  notorious 
wealth  were  out  of  liie  town,  that  they  thought 
not  fit  to  make  any  agreement  till  they  gave  the 
king  an  aeoonnt  m  the  whole  transaction,  widi 
their  opinions,  upon  conference  with  other  men 
of  business ;  and  to  that  purpose  the  two  persons 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  general  returned  safe  to 
Oxford. 

It  hath  been  mentioned  before,  that  it  was 
thought  a  great  presumption  in  any  body  to  pre- 
sume to  interpose  in  the  maritime  aflaim  which 
was  interpreted  to  be  an  invasion  of  jn  duke's 
peculiar  [province] ;  and  by  this  meUI  the  credit 
of  sir  Wuiiam  Coventry  was  so  absolute,  that  the 
disposal  of  all  was  in  his  power.  He  had  per- 
Bwuled  the  duke,  and  the  lord  Arlhwton,  who 
was  in  firm  eonjnndMm  with  him*  had  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  believe,  "that  the  house  of  oom- 
j  '*  mons  was  so  incensed  unkut  the  lord  Sand- 
"  wich  for  his  late  piuiUHtfpWin.  that  it  would  not 
{  "  be  poesible  to  hinder  them  in  thdr  next  assem- 
'  "  bling"  (which  was  app<Hnted  or  resolved  to  he  in 
:  April,  if  it  pleased  God  to  extinguish  the  sickness) 
**  [from  fdling^  very  severdy  upon  the  earl  of 
"  Sandwich,  wfuch  would  be  a  very  great  disho- 
'*  nour  to  the  Ung,  if  he  were  at  that  time  in  the 
"  command  of  the  fleet ;  'and  that  there  was 
"  no  way  to  preserve  him"  (for  that  was  their 
method  when  they  had  a  mind  to  ruin  a  man,  to 
pretend  a  great  care  that  he  might  not  be  undraw) 
"  but  by  £smissing  him  from  that  ch^^  i^ueh 
"  probably  might  {oeserve  him  frnn  beii^  fnrthor 
"  questioned,  nnce  it  would  be  intemeted  a 
"  punishmrat  inflicted  on  him  1^  the  long  for 
"  nis  crime,  and  so  might  stop  nim  from  braw 
*'  further  prosecuted  for  the  same  ofince."  To 
which  they  added,  "  that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
"  another  respect;  that  mai^  cf  the  officers, 
**  as  well  as  common  seamen,  had  opened  their 
mouths  very  wide  agunst  Mm,  especially  after 
"  it  was  generally  known  that  the  king  and  the 
"  duke  were  oflfended  with  him,  and  had  not  been 
"  at  all  reserved  in  charging  him  with  several  re- 
proaches :  and  that  if  the  same  command  were 
"  still  continued  in  him,  it  could  not  be  presumed 
"  that  those  men  would  ever  put  themselves  under 
"  his  command  whom  they  had  so  much  pro- 
"  voked." 

These  arguments,  urged  by  men  who  were  not 
known,  at  leaat  by  die  long  and  duke,  to  be  hia 
enemies,  and  one  of  them  uumgfat  to  be  (and  in 
truth  was,  hut  for  his  conjunction  with  the  other) 
his  friend,  and  to  wish  mm  very  well,  prevailed 
upon  the  judgments  of  both  of  uiem ;  insomuch 
as  tbey  reso&ed  to  confer  with  the  chancellor, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  much  the  earl's  friend.  And 
they  both  expressed  "  very  much  kindness  to  and 
"  confidence  in  tiie  afiection  and  integrity  and 
"  courage  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  though  he  was 
"  to  he  blamed  for  his  late  indiscretion,  and  a  re- 

solution  with  th^  utmost  power  to  defend 
"       fnm  undergoing  any  disgrace  by  it :  but 
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"  that  it  would  contribute  most  to  his  preserva- 
**  tion,  that  he  qmtted  the  emplojiiient,  mi  ttat 
**  some  other  peraou  should  fae  unt  to  conmuDd 
"  the  next  fleet  m  the  epnag.  For  if  he  should 
"  agun  ^q  to  aea,  and  pariiament  ehould  prese  to 
«  have  him  lent  for,  to  answer  what  thev  had  to 
*'  ohject  agunst  him.  his  nuieBty  must  either  re- 
"  fiue  to  consent  to  it,  wnich  would  make  a 
"  breach  mth  his  parliament,  or  by  conaenting 
"  disorder  his  maritune  affairs  to  that  degree,  that 
"  the  enemy  could  not  but  take  very  great  advan- 
"  tage  of  it."  Therefore  they  commanded  the 
chancellor  to  confer  with  him  and  discourse  the 
whole  matter  to  him,  [to  assure]  him  "  of  the 
"  king's  and  duke's  favour,  and  that  they 
"  were  in  this  pardcular  moved  only  by  their 
"  tenderness  to  nim ;  and  that  some  expedient 
"  ihould  be  first  found  out  to  remove  him  with 
"  honour,  before  any  notice  should  be  taken  of 
"the  purpose  to  remove  hhn,  and  before  any 
**  other  person  should  be  deputed  to  the  com- 
"  mand ;  and  that  he  himself  should  other  pro- 
"  pose  the  expedient,  if  any  such  occurred  to  nim 
that  would  be  grateful,  or  judge  <tf  any  that 
"  should  be  proposed  to  him." 

The  chancellor  did  presume  to  declare,  "  that 
**  he  thought  that  they  were  persuaded  to  appre- 
"  hend  somewhat  that  could  not  fall  out.  That 
"  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  excuse  the  earl 
"  of  Sandwich  for  any  offence  he  had  committed: 
"  if  it  were  of  that  magnitude  that  his  majesty 
"  thought  fit  to  remove  nim  from  his  command, 
"  DobcSy  could  censure  it ;  and  it  may  be,  in  a 
"  time  of  so  much  license,  the  severity  might  be 
"  thoog^t  seasonable.  But  the  apprdiension  that 
"  the  parliament  would  take  more  notice  crif  vrfiat 
"  the  earl  had  done,  than  they  would  of  any  other 
"  breach  of  order  that  was  every  day  committed, 
was  without  any  just  reason."   But  that  argu- 


was  equally  desired  and  equally  neceanry  to  botla 
nations :  but  ibe  Portugal  [was]  unmoveable  in 
tiie  otnditicMU  of  it,  prefenin^  the  worst  that 
could  foil  ont,  even  theabandonmgthdr  conntxy, 
rather  dian  to  be  mthont  the  aorerdgn^  of  it  ; 
and  the  Spaniard  as  positive  not  to  part  with  their 
title.  though  they  had  no  hope  of  their  lubjectioii. 
Nor  did  Spain  appear  soliatous  to  conclude  any 
treaty  wiUi  EMland,  except  either  Portug^ 
might  be  compr^ended  in  it  or  abandoned  by  it. 

On  a  sudden,  when  the  recovery  or^  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  king  grew  more  desperate,  (whicli 
is  never  a  thing  notoriously  known  in  that  court,) 
a  project  for  a  treaty  was  sent  to  the  ambassador, 
containing  more  advantages  in  trade  to  the  na- 
tion, (which  are  the  most  important  matters  in  all 
those  treaties,)  and  inusting  upon  fewer  inconve- 
nient conditions,  tiian  had  ever  been  in  any  for- 
mer treaties;  wUhoat  any  mention  of  Tai^ur  or 
Jamuca,  which  had  hitherto  in  the  entrance  into 
any  treaty  unce  the  king^s  return  made  the  pxY>- 
gress  impoarible :  only  it  was  urged,  "  that  it 
"  nught  either  be  presently  accepted  and  signed 
"  by  the  ambassador,  with  a  covenant  that  it 
"  should  be  confirmed  by  the  king  within  so 
"  many  days  after  it  should  be  presented  to  him, 
"  or  else  that  there  should  be  no  more  mention 
"  or  discourse  of  it." 

The  ambassador,  surprised  with  this  overture, 
compared  what  was  offered  with  what  he  was  to 
demand  bv  his  instructions ;  and  what  was_  de- 
fective in  tnose  particulars  he  added  to  the  articles 
presented  to  him,  with  such  additions  as,  upon 
lua  own  observation  and  confoence  with  tiie  mer^ 
clunta,  occurred  to  him,  or  which  seemed  probai^ 
to  be  granted  fnnn  somewhat  themadvea  had 
offered  more  than  had  been  demanded  by  lum. 
These  alterations  and  amendments  were  approved 
and  consented  to,  and  quickly  returned  engrossed 


ment  was  presenuy  silenced  by  thdr  undertaking  ;  and  signed  by  the  king,  on  condition  to  oe  pre- 
to  know  somewhat  that  the  other  could  not  do,  i  sentiy  ugned  by  him,  with  the  undertaking  that 


and  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  preserve  [him] 
but  that  which  was  proposed. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  opportunity  in  view, 
that  might  give  the  earl  of  Sandwich  an  employ- 
ment very  worthy  of  him,  and  which  no  man 


is  formeriy  mentioned.  It  had  been  wisely  done 
by  the  amoassador,  and  no  more  than  his  duty,  if 
he  had  first  acquainted  his  master  or  the  nunisters 
with  all  that  had  passed,  and  expected  a  particular 
order  before  he  had  signed  it.  But  that  being  ex- 


could  imagine  would  be  assigned  to  any  man  who  |  pressly  refused,  without  concealing  the  reason  or 


was  in  disgrace.  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  who  was 
a  gentleman  very  well  known  and  very  well  be- 
loved, had  been  first  ambassador  in  Portugal,  and 
had  behaved  himself  so  wdL  Hun,  that  when  be 
returned  from  tiience.  he  was  recommended,  and 
upon  tiie  matter  desired,  by  that  crown  to  be  sent 
to  ^Min,  as  the  fittest  person  to  mediate  in  the 
king's  name  between  Spain  and  Poftugal;  and 
the  king  had  before  designed  to  send  him  ambas- 
sador into  Spain,  as  well  to  settie  a  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain,  (for  there  was  none  yet,)  as 
to  do  all  the  offices  between  those  other  aowns 
which  were  requisite  to  the  end  aforesaid.  No  man 
knew  that  court  [betto*],  or  was  so  well  versed  in 
the  language,  having  lived  many  years  before  in 
that  court  in  much  better  times.  He  had  remain- 
ed now  about  two  years,  with  such  frequent  mor- 
tifications as  ministers  use  to  meet  with  in  courts 
irresolute  and  perplexed  in  thnr  ownaffidrs,  as  the 
counsels  of  Madrid  wore  in  tite  last  years  of  the 
-Irii^,  as  lus  indisposition  increased,  or  by  relax- 
ing administered  some  hope.  He  had  made  a 
jomiiey  to  Ualxm  upon  ^  cftmest  desire  of 
Spain,  and  reCnmed  mthont  effect.  The  peace 


the  king's  weakness,  "  which,"  they  declared, 
"  mi^ht  make  such  an  alteration  in  counsels,  that 
"  if  it  were  not  done  m  his  lifetime,  thev  knew 
"  not  what  might  happen  after :"  this  was  uiought 
as  good  an  argument  by  him  for  the  despatch,  as 
it  was  to  them;  and  that  if  he  should  not  make 
use  of  this  conjuncture,  there  would  never  be  the 
like  advantageous  treaty  offered  again.  Hereupon 
he  presentiy  signed  the  treaty,  with  some  secret 
article  which  was  not  to  the  Eidvantage  of  Portu- 
gal, otherwise  than  that  he  concluded,  by  what 
had  been  said  to  him  at  Lisbon,  it  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  them. 

This  treaty  was  no  sooner  brought  to  the  Idng 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  (who  had  recnved  it 
by  an  express,)  and  perused  at  the  council-table, 
but  many  gross  foults  were  found  to  be  in  it. 
Besides  the  gentieman's  absence,  who  would  with 
greater  alrihtiea  bandefendedhimself  than  any  <tf 
those  who  had  npnteboA  him,  it  wu  no  advan- 
tage to  him  that  be  was  known  to  he  much  indie 
chanceUor'a  oonfidence:  imd  therefore  the  more 
pain  was  taken  to  persuade  tlw  king  that  he  was 
a  weak  man,  (wfaidi  tlu  king  himMf  knew  him 
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not  to  be ;)  and  they  put  such  a  glow  npon  many 
of  the  artidee,  and  rejected  others  aa  unprofitable 
which  were  thought  to  contain  matters  of  great 
moment,  as  they  would  not  consent  that  a  trade 
to  the  West  Indies  could  be  any  benefit  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  like.  In  the  end,  the  king  con- 
clnded  that  he  would  not  sign  the  treaty;  for 
which  he  had  some  access  of  reason  within  a 
month  after,  by  the  death  of  the  Idag  of  Spain. 

When  all  tluse  reproaches  were  cast  upon  the 
ambaasador,  and  notice  given  that  the  km^  did 
disavow  die  treaty  and  refused  to  sign  it;  it  was 
Tcaaonably  resolved  that  he  ought  not  to  remain 
there  longer  as  ambassador,  but  to  be  recalled. 
But  the  plague  driving  the  kii^  from  London 
and  dispersing  the  council,  the  pursuing  this  re- 
solution was  no  more  assumed,  till  the  busioess 
of  the  earl  of  [Sandwich]  made  it  thought  on  as 
a  good  expedient ;  and  the  chancellor  was  direct- 
eifin  his  discourse  mth  the  earl  to  mention  it,  as 
a  [Hxtper  expedient  in  hit  condition  to  be  laid  hold 
on  and  embraced. 

The  chancellor  entered  upon  the  whole  dis- 
course with  that  freedom  and  openneas  that  be- 
came a  man  who  he  knew  was  pal  anspected  by 
him.  He  told  him  all  that  himself  knew  of  the 
afihir,  and  the  apprehension  the  kinff  had  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  expedient  he  had  thought  (rf 
to  remove  him  out  of  the  reach  or  noise  of  cla- 
mour, of  which  he  made  him  the  judge  ;  and  "  if 
"  he  did  not  like  this  [employment]  for  Spain, 
"  some  other  should  be  thought  of  and  published 
"  before  it  should  be  known,  and  before  the  com- 
"  mand  the  fleet  should  be  committed  to  any 
"  other." 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  lamented  "  that  it  had  hem 
"  in  any  body's  power  to  make  so  ill  impressions 
**  in  the  king  and  the  duke,  upon  his  having 
*'  committed  a  trespass,  for  wtdch  he  was  heartily 
"  sorry ;"  and  confessed  "  it  was  a  presumption 
"  and  indiscretion,  the  ill  consequence  whereof 
"  he  had  not  had  witenough  to  discover :  however, 
**  he  did  not  yet  think  it  so  great,  as  to  make  him 
'*  fear  to  give  an  account  of  it  before  the  parHa- 
**  ment,  or  any  thing  that  Uiey  could  do  upon 
"  it."  He  seemed  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  omces 
sir  Wmiam  Coventry  did  him,  "  in  drawing  com- 
"  plaints  and  reproaches  horn  those  who  had 
"  neither  cause  nor  iocUnation  to  speak  to  his 
"  disadvantage.  He  was  sensible  of  the  general's 
"  want  of  justice  towards  him,  which  he  knew  not 
**  to  what  to  impute,  but  to  his  pride  and  weak- 
**  ness.  He  did  acknowledge  it  great  boimty  in 
**  die  king,  since  he  thought  him  unfit  and  un- 
"  worthy  to  continue  in  the  command  he  iiad,  that 
"  he  would  yet  assign  him  to  so  honourable  an 
**  emidoymmt;  whidi,  tboiq^h  it  could  not  wipe 
"  off  the  repHMch  of  being  dismissed  from  the 
'*  othorchaqfe,  was  yet  a  sufficient  evidence  that 

be  was  not  out  of  his  majesty^s  good  opinion 
"  and  confidence :  and  thernore  he  did  with  all 
"  cheerfulness  submit  to  his  majesty's  pleasure, 

and  would  be  ready  for  his  journey  to  Spain  as 
"  soon  as  bis  despatch  should  be  prepared." 

He  told  him  then,  "  that  he  was  in  one  respect 
"  glad  to  be  rranoved  from  his  present  command, 
"  lor  he  was  confident  that  he  would  see  no  more 
"  great  matters  done  at  sea,  for  that  the  common 
"  men  were  weary  of  the  war ;  and  that  sir  Wil- 
"  Ham  would  never  suffer  any  peace  to  be  in  the 
"  fleet,  but  had  creatures  ready  to  do  all  ill  offices 


"  amongst  them,  whom  he  cherished  and  preferred 
"  before  the  best  officers and  told  him  many 
other  things  which  fell  out  afterwards,  and  said, 
"  sir  William  would  make  any  man  who  should 
"  succeed  him  weary  of  his  command,  by  sending 
"  such  variety  of  orders  that  he  would  not  know 
'*  what  to  do."  And  shortly  after,  he  gave  him  a 
perfect  journal  of  his  last  expedition,  in  which 
there  were  indeed  many  orders  which  must  needs 
startle  and  perplex  a  commander  in  chief,  it  bung 
his  usual  course  to  signify  the  duke's  pleasure  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance  without  the 
duke^s  hand ;  which  yet  the^  durst  not  diaobt^, 
nor  {UY>duce  in  thdr  own  justification,  being  such 
as  in  truth  were  no  such  warrants  as  thejr  ought 
to  obey,  and  yet  would  reflect  upon  his  royal 
highness :  and  told  him  likewise  of  the  ill  inven- 
tions he  had  set  on  foot,  b^  which  prince  Rupert 
was  stopped  from  being  jtnned  with  lum  in  the 
command  of  the  last  fleet. 

When  the  chancellor  had  informed  the  lung  of 
the  earl  of  Sandwich's  submission  to  his  pleasure, 
and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  undertake  the  em- 
idoyment  for  Spain  as  soon  as  his  majesty  pleased ; 
heraipon  the  king  declared  lut  resolntion  in 
conned  to  send  the  eni  of  Sandwich  his  eztraor> 
dinary  ambasaadu',  aa  well  to  eoneet  and  amend 
the  mistakes  and  errors  in  the  late  treaty,  and 
further  to  mediate  the  peace  with  Portugal,  which 
upon  ^e  death  of  the  king  was  in  some  respect 
more  practicable.  And  to  that  purpose  he  sent 
dr  Robot  Southwell,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  envoy  into  Portugal,  that  the  earl  might 
the  better  know  the  inclinations  of  that  people : 
and  all  instructions  necessary  were  presently  to  be 
prepared  to  both  those  ends. 

This  flrst  work  bdng  thus  despatehed,  it  re- 
mained to  setUe  the  command,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  of  the  fleet;  and  there  can  be  little  doulM 
made,  but  that  the  long  and  the  duke  had  resolved 
this  at  the  same  time  that  they  detemuned  that 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  ahould  not  continue  in  it : 
howerer,  it  was  cominunicated  to  nobody,  till  the 
designation  of  the  other  was  published.  Then 
the  King  told  the  chancdlor,  "  that  bis  brother 
"  and  hie  had  long  conndered  that  affiur,  and 
"  could  not  think  of  any  expedient  so  good  for  the 
"  performance  of  that  service,  as  a  conjunction 
"  between  prince  Rupert  and  the  general,  and 
"  making  them  both  joint  conunanders  in  chief  of 
"  the  fleet  for  the  next  expedition."  There  had 
manj  exceptions  occurred  to  them  against  com- 
mitting the  charge  to  either  of  them  singly;  nor 
were  tney  without  apprehension  of  some  which 
might  fan  out  by  joining  them  tether,  which 
would  be  much  greater,  if  the^  were  not  both  well 
prtmBfed  to  embrace  the  occaaon,  and  tbemaelves 
to  Uke  Ute  dengw^um.  For  tlw  dranff  this  the 
chancellor  was  again  thought  to  be  the  fittest 
man,  being  believed  to  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  botb  of  them,  and  most  in  him  from  whom  the 
greatest  difficulties  were  expected  to  arise,  which 
was  prince  Rupert.  It  was  easy  to  know  prince 
Rupert's  mind,  who  was  in  the  house :  yet  they 
were  both  in  cases  of  that  nature  desirous  always 
to  impart  what  they  desired  by  others,  rather  than 
to  debate  it  first  tl^mselves.  But  then  the  gene- 
ral was  at  London,  besi^ed  by  the  pla^e ;  and 
the  matter  was  not  fit  to  be  commumcated  by 
letter,  because,  if  he  shoiUd  make  any  scruple  m 
concurring  in  it,  U  was  to  be  declined. 
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Upon  these  coiuideratunu  it  was  resolred,  first, 
that  the  chancdlor  should  prepare  prince  Rapert, 
and  then  that  the  general  should  be  sent  for  to 
Oxford  upon  pretences,  of  which  enough  vould 
occur,  llie  prince,  though  he  was  much  more 
iri^ng  to  have  gone  alone,  willioffly  conformed 
to  the  king's  plcMore:  and  so  both  the  king  and 
duke  spake  at  laree  with  him  upcn  all  that  waa 
neeesBaiy  to  be  acyusted.  And  the  general  was 
■ent  to,  '*that  it  waa  necessary  for  toe  king  to 
"  coi^  with  him  upon  some  propositionB,  which 
were  made  to  him  upon  the  East  India  ships," 
(which  transaction  was  not  at  that  time  yet  con- 
cluded ;)  "and  therefore  that  on  such  a  day  he 
"  should  come  from  London  early  in  the  mom- 
"ing,"  (for  it  waa  deep  winter,)  "in  his  own 
"  coach  to  Beaconsfield,  where  he  should  find 
"  another  coach  ready  to  receive  htm,  and  another 
"  at  another  stage ;  so  that  he  might  be  with  ease 
"  at  Oxford  tlw  same  night,"  as  he  was,  and 
very  gnunoualy  recared  by  tlie  kmg,  aa  he  de- 
aervMto  be.  But  as  he  had  no  manaar  of  ima- 
ginatiM  of  the  tme  reason  why  he  waa  sent  for, 
so  neither  his  majesty  nor  the  duke  would  impart 
it  tolum,ont  of  realnnapnationthat  it  would  not 
be  grateful  to  him;  but  that  was  left  to  be  im- 
paited  and  dextoou^  managed  by  the  chancellor, 
m  whom,  as  was  said  before,  it  was  genenlly  be- 
lieved that  he  had  great  confidence. 

He  the  next  moniing  entered  into  conference 
inth  him,  and  after  general  discoorses  told  him, 
"  that  the  king  had  msposed  the  earl  of  Sandwich  ' 
"  to  another  employment,  for  which  hen  did  not 
"  seem  sorry ;  and  that  it  must  be  now  thought 
'*  of,  who  was  fit  to  command  in  hia  place  :  that  ' 
*'  there  was  no  hope  of  peace,  instead  whereof 
**  there  would  be  an  entire  conjuncUon  between  , 
M  France  and  ^  Dutch;  and  that  the  F^«Dch  ' 
"  fleet"  (the  ambassadors  bdng  about  this  time 
grae)  **woDld  be  rea^  tojmnwidithemas  som 
"astheyahooldpnttoseai  and  there  was  muc^ 

doubt  that  the  Dane  would  betake  himself  to 
"  the  aame  alliance ;  and  all  would  be  at  sea  be- 

before  we  should  be,  except  extraordinary  dili- 
"  gaux  were  used,  wUch  the  continuant  of  the 
"  plague  would  hardly  admit."  The  general  pre- 
sently answered,  "  that  no  person  was  bo  fit  for 
*'  that  command  as  prince  Rupert,  who  understood 
"  the  seas  well,  and  had  that  courage  that  was 
"  necessary  in  this  conjuncture." 

The  chancellor  told  him,  "that  the  king  had 
"  great  confidence  in  the  affection  and  nnquestion- 
**  able  courage  of  prince  Rupert :  but  he  waa  not 
"  snr^  tint  ^  qmckness  of  hia  8{urit  and  the 
"  stiengdi  of  his  pasoon  might  not  somedmes 
"  atuuTin  need  of  the  advice  and  asnstance  of  a 
"  friend,  who  should  be  in  equal  authority  with 
"  him ;  and  had  therefore  thought  of  finding  some 
"  fit  person  to  be  joined  with  nim,  and  so  make 
**  one  admiral  of  two  persons."  To  which  the 
other  not  replying  suddenly,  he  continued  his  dis- 
course, saying,  "  that  the  nog  had  such  a  person 
"  in  his  new,  whom  he  would  never  acquaint 
"  with  it,  until  he  might  find  some  way  to  dis- 

cover  that  the  proposing  it  would  not  be  in- 
"  grateful  to  him ;  and  tlut  he  was  obli^  to 
<'  make  this  discovery,  and  that  the  person  in  the 
"  king's  view  was  himself;  and  that  if  he  and 

prince  Rupert  were  joined  in  the  command  of 
"  the  fitei  and  undertook  it,  his  mqesty  would 
*'  belisTe  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  in  his 


"  power,  and  would,  with  great  hope,  eomnut  all 
"  the  rest  to  God  Ahnighty."  He  said,  "  he 
"  thought  he  had  behaved  himself  most  hke  a 
"  friend  in  telling  him  shortly  and  plainly  i^at 
"  the  Ung's  drift  was,  towards  wUch,  tho%h  die 
"  secret  was  known  to  none  but  the  duke  ofYork, 
"  yet  such  an  advance  was  mad^  that  his  majesty 
"  waa  well  assured  that  prince  Rapert  would 
"  readily  comidy  with  his  pleasure."  Upon  the 
whole  matter  he  desired  hjm  "  to  deal  as  like  a 
"  friend  with  him,  and  to  tdl  him  fireely  if  he  had 
"  no  mind  to  the  employment;  and  he  would 
"  take  upon  him  to  prevent  the  making  the  pro- 
"  position  to  him,  and  that  neither  the  kii^  nor 
"  duke  should  take  it  unkindly." 

The  general  appeared  really  surprised  and  full 
of  thoughts ;  and  after  a  short  pause  he  desired 
him  "  not  to  believe  that  he  made  the  least  [di£Ei- 
"  culty]  in  hia  thoughts  of  undertaking  the  80*- 
"  vice ;  but  many  tungs  had  occurred  to  him  in 
"  the  disoouTse,  which  lie  would  mention  anon.*' 
He  sud,  ''that  for  his  own  part  ha  shoold  be 

mllinfl  to  go  out  ci  I«ndon  to-momnr,  and 
« thhik  lumself  much  safer  in  any  action  against 
"  the  Dutch  than  he  could  be  in  the  post  he  was, 
"  whOTe  every  day  men  died  about  him  and  in  his 
"  view;  and  as  he  thought  that  he  had  done  the 
"  king  better  service  by  staying  in  London,  than 
"  he  could  have  done  in  any  other  place,  so  he 
"  believed,  if  the  sickness  should  continue,"  (as 
it  was  like  enough  to  do,  there  appearing  yet  very 
little  decrease,)  "  his  majesty  might  think  that  his 

presence  might  be  as  necessary  there  as  it  had 
"  Deen."  The  chancellor  replied,  "  that  his  ma- 
"  jesty  had  foreseen  that  contingency ;  and  had 
Sfealready  restdved,  that  if  that  fell  out  to  be  the 
"  case,  ne  should  rather  desire  his  reudence 
"  should  be  where  it  had  been  (though  be  waa 
*'mueh  troubled  to  expose  luni  to  so  much 
'<  hasard)  -than  in  any  ouier  place :  but  that  his 
"  nugesty's  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
"  he  would  take  off  this  heavy  vintation  before 
"  the  end  of  winter,  had  suf^fnted  the  other 
"  designation  of  him  to  the  service  of  the  fleet, 
**  upon  good  conduct  whereof  his  own  and  the 
"  kingdom's  happiness  so  much  depended." 

The  general  quickly  replied,  "that  for  that 
"  matter  he  was  so  willing  to  engage  himsdf,that 
"  if  the  king  jdeased,  he  would  most  readily  serve 
"  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert to 
which  the  other  answered  as  readily,  ''that  the. 
"  king  would  never  consent  to  that."  And  so 
thev  resdved  mesentty  to  oo  to  the  Uiw,  that  his 
majesty  and  nw  duke  nupit  know  wurt  would 
please  tbem  ao  much.  And  as  they  were  gmn^ 
the  general  said  smifing,  "  that  he  woum  teu 
"  him  now  what  the  true  cause  was,  that  had 
"  made  that  pause  in  him  upon  the  first  discourse 
"  of  the  business ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
"  &r  him,  after  all  things  should  be  adjusted  with 
"  the  king  and  duke  and  prince  Rupert,  that  what 

concerned  him  should  still  remain  a  secret,  and 
"  prince  Rupert  be  understood  to  have  that  com- 
"  mand  alone.  For  if  his  wife  should  come  to 
"  know  it,  before  he  had  by  degrees  prepared  her 
"  for  it,  she  would  break  out  into  such  passions 
"  as  would  be  very  uneasy  to  him :  but  he  would 
"  in  a  short  time  dispose  her  well  enough;  and 
"  in  the  mean  time  nothing  should  be  omitted  on 

his  pBi^  that  WM  necessary  for  the  advam^- 
"  moit  of  the  sarrice."  Hernqnn  the  king,  the 
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dok^  the  piince,  and  tbe  genenl  consulted  of  all 
that  was  to  he  done :  and  he  at  the  end  of  tvo 
days  returned  to  London  with  the  eame  expedition 
that  he  came  to  Oxford,  together  with  eir  Geoi^e 
Carteret  the  treaenrer  of  the  navy,  and  all  orders 
that  were  requisite  for  the  sale  of  the  East  India 
ships,  upon  which  all  provisiona  for  the  fleet  were 
to  he  made. 

lliough  the  parliament  at  Oxford  had  preserved 
that  excelleDt  Wmony  that  the  long  nad  pro- 
posed, and  hardly  wished  anything  in  which  th^ 
nad  not  concurred*  iiuomueh  as  never  porliamsnt 
so  mtirely  sympathised  with  his  mqesty;  and 
[thoogh]  It  passed  more  acts  for  his  honour  and 
seconty  than  any  other  had  ever  done  in  so  short 
a  ■emion:  yet  it  introduced  a  precedent  of  a  very 
unhappy  nature,  the  circumstances  whereof  in  the 
present  were  nnusual  and  pernicious,  and  the 
consequences  in  the  future  very  mischievous,  and 
ther^ore  not  unfit  to  be  set  out  at  large. 

The  lord  Arlington  and  sir  William  Coventry, 
closely  united  in  the  same  purposee,  and  eBpeclally 
agunst  the  chancellor,  had  a  great  desire  to  find 
some  means  to  change  the  -course  and  method  of 
the  luB^s  counsels ;  which  they  could  hardly  do 
wUlst  the  same  persons  continued  still  in  the 
sanuemplOTments.  Their  malice  was  most  agunst 
the  chancdwr :  yet  they  knew  not  what  sugges- 
tiona  to  make  to  the  lung  against  him,  having  al- 
ways pretended  to  his  majesty,  how  falsely  soever, 
to  have  a  great  esteem  of  oim.  Their  project 
therefore  was  to  remove  the  treasurer,  who  was 
as  weary  of  his  office  and  of  the  court  as  anybody 
conld  be  of  him :  but  his  reputation  was  so  great, , 
his  THsdom  so  unquestionable,  and  his  integrity  i 
BO  confessed,  that  they  knew  in  neiUier  of  ULOse  i 
points  he  could  be  impeached.  And  the  king 
himself  had  kindness  and  reverence  towards  him, 
though  he  had  for  some  years  thought  him  less 
active,  and  so  less  fit  for  that  administration,  than 
every  body  else  knew  him  to  be :  and  these  men 
had  long  mstnoated  onto  his  [nuges^]}  how  ill 
**  aU  the  bnmiesi  the  rachequca-  was  managed 
**  by  tbe  contiinnal  inftrniitiee  of  the  treuurer, 
**  who,  between  the  goat  and  the  stone,  had  not 
"  ease  enough  to  attend  the  painfol  function  of 
"  that  office,  but  left  the  iHuMe  to  he  managed 
*'  and  governed  bv  hia  secretary  nr  I^ilip  War- 
"  mck;'*  upon  mose  experience  and  fidelity  he 
did  in  truth  much  rely,  as  he  had  reason  to  do, 
his  reputation  for  both  bdn^  very  signal  and  imi- 
versal.  And  towards  fastemng  this  reproach  they 
had  the  contribution  of  the  lord  Ashley,  who  was 
good  at  looking  into  other  men's  offices,  and  was 
not  pleased  to  see  sir  Philip  Warwick's  credit 
greater  than  his  with  the  treasurer,  and  his  advice 
more  followed,  ^d  the  other  two  had  craftily 
insinuated  to  him,  that  he  would  make  ranch  a 
better  treaamvr;  wUeh,  whiOst  b«  dioaght  they 
were  in  earnest,  prevailed  irith  him  not  only  to 
suggest  materials  to  them  for  that  reproach,  but 
to  inculcate  the  same  to  the  king  upon  several 
occasions :  but  when  he  discovers  that  they  in- 
tended nothii^  of  advantage  to  his  particular,  he 
inthdrew  from  that  intrigue,  though  in  all  other 
particulars  he  sided  with  than. 

The  king  was  too  easy  in  making  assignations 
upon  his  revenue,  which  would  make  it  uncapable 
to  satisfy  others  which  were  more  necessary,  and 
to  grant  suits  by  lease  or  farm,  (sometimes  to 
worthy  men,}  which  were  of  mischievous  conse- 


quence to  all  the  measmcs  which  could  be  taken ; 
and  those  the  treasurer  found  himself  obliged  to 
stop:  and  comnionly,  upon  informing  the  king 
of  It  and  of  his  reasoiu,  his  majesty  was  very  weU 
pleased  with  what  he  had  done,  and  (as  hath  been 
said  before)  did  often  give  himself  ease  from  the 
importunity  of  many,  by  signing  the  warrants 
they  brought  to  him,  in  confidence  that  either  the 
chancellor  or  treasurer  would  not  sufler  than  to 
pass.  However,  it  raised  clamour}  and  there  ' 
were  men  enough  who  had  Uw  same  [wovocatkm 
to  make  a  great  ndsej  and  the^  found 
countenance  from  others,  who  deured  it  should 
be  believed,  "that  it  was  a  high  arrogaiice  and 
"  presumption  in  any  subject  to  stop  any  signsr 
"  ture  of  the  king,  and  so  make  lus  nujest^rs  grace 
"  and  bounty  to  be  ineffectual,  if  bis  approMtion 
"  and  consent  was  not  likewise  procured."  There 
was  viubly  great  want  of  m<mey,  though  there 
were  vast  sums  of  money  raised;  which  they 
laboured  to  persuade  the  king  proceeded  from 
the  nnskilfulness  or  unactivity  of  the  treasurer, 
who  was  again  tired  with  the  vexation  and  indig- 
nity, when  he  had  so  frequently  presented  the 
king  with  the  particulare  of  the  recdpts  and  dis- 
bursements, and  made  it  ^monstrable  how  much 
bis  expoues  exceeded  all  hie  income;  and  how 
impossible  it  would  be,  vnthont  lessening  thes^ 
to  provide  wherewithal  to  supply  [necessary  occa- 
sions] :  hut  this  was  an  ungracious  subject,  and 
opened  more  mouths  than  could  easily  be  stopped. 

There  was  a  man  who  hath  been  often  numed, 
sir  George  Downing,  who  by  having  been  some 
years  in  the  office  m.  one  of  uie  tellers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  being  of  a  restless  brain,  did  under- 
stand enough  of  tbs  nature  tA  the  revenue  and  of 
the  course  of  the  receipt,  to  make  others  who  un- 
derstood less  of  it  to  think  that  he  knew  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  that  the  expedimts,  which  should 
be  proposed  by  him  towards  a  r^onnation,  could 
not  but  be  vcsy  portinent  and  practicable.  And 
he  was  not  unhtut  in  the  emoluments  of  his  own 
office,  which  woe  kesoned  by  the  assignations 
made  to  die  hankers*  npm  the  receipts  them- 
selves, without  the  mtnt^s  ever  passing  through 
the  tdlers'  office ;  by  iduch,  though  they  did  r^ 
ceive  their  just  fees,  they  had  not  what  th^  would 
have  taken,  if  the  money  had  passed  through  thor 
own  hands.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  a  very  voluminons  speaker,  who  would  be 
thought  wiser  in  trade  than  any  of  the  merchants, 
and  to  understand  the  mystery  of  all  profesdons 
much  better  than  the  professors  of  them.  And 
such  a  kind  of  chat  is  always  acceptable  in  a 
crowd,  (where  few  understand  many  subjects,) 
[who]  are  always  glad  to  find  those  put  out  of 
countenance  who  thought  th^  understood  it 
best :  and  so  they  were  much  pleased  to  hear  sir 
George  Downing  invdgh  against  die  ignorance 
of  those,  who  could  fmly  smile  at  his  want 


This  gentleman  was  very  grateful  to  arWniiam 
Covent^  as  well  as  to  lord  Aitin^ton,  and  was 
ready  to  instruct  them  in  all  tlwrnucarriages  and 
oversights  in  the  treasury,  and  to  propose  wa^ 
of  reformation  to  them.  "  The  root  <A  all  mis- 
"  carriage  was  the  unlimited  power  of  the  lord 
*'  treasurer,  that  no  money  coold  issue  out  with- 
"  out  his  particular  direction,  and  all  money  was 
"  pud  upon  [no]  other  rules  than  his  order ;  so 
'*  that,  w  the  king  want  as  much  as  was  posnble. 
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"  no  moner  could  be  paid  hy  hii,  wtthoot  the 
"  treBBurerB  warraDt which,  to  men  who  un- 
derstood no  more  than  ther  did,  seemed  a  very 
great  incongruity.  "But,"  he  said,  "if  there 
"  were  such  a  clause  inserted  into  the  bill  which 
"  was  to  be  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  for 
"moDOT,  it  might  prevent  all  inconveniences, 
"  and  the  king's  money  would  be  paid  only  to 
"  thoM  persona  and  purposa  to  which  hia  ma- 
**je8ty  should  assign  them;  and  more  money 
"  would  be  presently  advanced  upon  tbis  act  of 
"  parliament,  than  Oe  credit  of  the  bankers  onild 
"  procure fat  he  foresaw  that  would  be  a  very 
natural  objection  aguust  his  clause  and  the 
method  he  proposed. 

He  made  his  discourse  so  plausible  to  them, 
that  they  were  much  pleased  with  it ;  and  it  pro- 
vided for  so  many  of  their  own  ends,  that  they 
neither  did  nor  were  able  to  consider  the  reverse 
of  it,  hut  were  most  soliritous  that  there  might  no 
obstructionB  arise  in  the  way.  If  it  should  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  chajicellor>  he  would  op- 
pose it  for  the  novelty,  and  the  oonseqaences  that 
mi|[fat  attend  it ;  ma  if  the  treasurer  had  notice 
of  It,  he  would  not  eonseat  to  it  for  the  indignity 
that  his  ofEce  was  subjected  to:  they  therefore 
discoursed  it  to  the  kin^  as  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance to  his  service,  if  it  were  secretly  carried ; 
and  then  brought  the  projector,  who  was  an  inde- 
fatigable talker,  to  inform  hianuyestyof  tbemany 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  us  service  by  this 
new  method  that  he  had  devised,  and  the  many 
mischiefs  which  would  be  prevented. 

There  were  bo  many  things  which  were  sug- 
gested, that  were  agreeable  to  some  &nciea  that 
the  king  lumself  had  entertained;  there  would  not 
need  now  so  many  formalities,  as  warrants  and 
privy  seals,  before  mwnes  could  be  paid;  and 
moniey  mi^t  hereafter  issue  oat  and  be  |wd 
without  the  treasurer's  privity;  in  which  many 
conveniences  seemed  to  appear:  though  besides 
the  innovation  and  breach  of  all  old  order,  which 
is  ever  attended  many  mischiefs  unforeseen, 
there  were  very  great  inconveniences  in  view  in 
those  very  particulars  which  they  fended  to  be 
convHiiences.  But  it  was  enough  that  the  king 
so  well  liked  the  advice,  upon  conference  with 
them  .three,  that  he  resolved  to  communicate  it 
with  no  others ;  but  appointed,  that  when  the  bill 
for  supply  should  he  brought  into  the  house,  (it  be- 
ing to  be,  as  was  said  before,  for  the  sum  of  .... ,) 
at  the  commitment  Downing  should  offer  that 
proviso,  which  had  been  drawn  by  himself,  and 
read  to  the  king  and  the  other  two.  And  because 
h  was  foreseen,  that  itwoold  beoj^KMed  by  many 
of  those  who  were  known  to  be  very  afiectionate 
to  the  king's  service,  they  had  all  anthority  pri- 
vately to  assure  them,  that  it  was  offered  with  the 
king  s  approbation. 

Against  thetimethat  the  bill  was  to  be  brought 
in,  toey  prepared  the  house  by  many  unseason- 
able bitter  invectives  against  ws  bankers,  called 
them  cheats,  bloodsuckers,  extortioners,  and  load- 
ed them  with  all  the  reproaches  which  can  be  cast 
upon  the  worst  men  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
them  looked  upon  as  the  causes  of  all  the  king's 
necessities,  and  of  the  want  of  monies  throughout 
the  kingdom :  all  which  was  a  plausible  argument, 
as  all  invectives  against  particular  men  are;  and  all 
men  who  had  faculties  of  depraving,  and  of  mak- 
ing iQ  thing]  appetr  worse  than  tlwy  ar^  were 


easily  engaged  with  them.  Hie  bankers  did  not 
consist  of  above  the  number  of  five  or  six  men, 
some  whereof  were  aldermen,  and  had  been  lord 
mayors  of  London,  and  all  the  rest  were  aldenneii, 
or  nad  fined  for  aldermen.  Th»r  were  a  tribe 
that  had  risen  and  grown  up  in  Cromwdl's  time, 
and  never  heard  of  before  the  late  troublee,  till 
when  the  whole  trade  of  money  had  passed  thioiu^ 
the  hands  of  the  scimnm :  they  were  for  the 
most  part  goldsmiths,  men  known  to  be  so  rich, 
and  of  so  good  reputation,  that  all  the  nunieT  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  trusted  or  deposited  in 
their  lumds. 

FWm  the  time  of  the  king's  return,  when  though 
great  and  vast  sums  were  granted,  vet  such  vast 

debts  were  presently  to  be  paid,  toe  anniee  by 
land  and  sea  to  be  presently  discharged,  [thatj 
the  money  that  was  to  be  collected  in  nx  and  sir 
months  would  not  provide  for  those  present  un- 
avoidable issues ;  but  there  must  be  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  gotten  together  in  few 
days,  before  they  could  b^in  to  disband  the  amoies 
or  to  pay  the  seamen  off;  the  deferring  wbenof 
every  month  increased  the  duoige  to  an  inere£b1e 
proportion:  none  could  supply  those  oceasions 
but  the  bankers,  which  brongnt  the  king's  mhuo- 
ters  first  acquainted  with  them;  and  th^  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  proceedings,  diat  they  did 
always  declare,  "  that  they  were  so  neceesary  to 
"  the  king's  afiurs,  that  they  knew  not  how  to 
"  have  conducted  them  without  that  assistance.*' 
The  method  of  proceeding  with  them  was  thus. 
As  soon  as  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  the 
king  Bent  for  those  bankers,  (for  there  was  never 
any  contract  made  with  them  but  in  his  majesty's 
'  presence:)  and  being  attended  by  the  ministers 
1  of  the  revenue,  and  commonly  the  chancellor  and 
j  others  of  the  council,  the  lord  treasorer  presented 
a  particular  information  to  the  king  or  the  most 
'  urgent  occanona  for  mesent  money,  other  for  dis- 
banding troOTM,  or  discharging  sups,  or  setting 
j  out  fleets,  (au  which  are  to  be  done  t(^{ether,  and 
I  not  by  parcels ;)  sothat  it  was  easily  foreseen  wiiat 
I  ready  money  must  be  provided.  And  this  account 
'.  being  made,  the  bankers  were  called  in,  and  told, 
j  "  that  the  king  had  occasion  to  use  such  a  sum 
I  "  of  ready  money  within  such  a  day ;  they  under- 
I  "  stood  the  act  of  parliament,  and  so  might  de- 
"  termine  what  money  they  could  lend  the  king, 
"  and  what  manner  of  security  would  best  sati^ 
"  them."  Whereupon  one  said,  "  he  would  within 
"  such  a  time  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,*' 
another  more,  and  another  less,  as  they  found 
themselves  provided ;  for  there  was  no  joint  stock 
amongst  them,  but  every  one  supplied  acoording 
to  his  ability.   They  were  desirous  to  hare  dgm 
ill  the  hundred,  wmch  was  not  unreasonable  to 
ask,  snd  the  Idng  was  "willing  to  give:"  but 
upon  better  consideration  amongst  themselves, 
they  thought  fit  to  decline  that  demand,  as  being 
capable  of  turning  to  their  disadvantage,  and 
would  leave  the  interest  to  the  king's  own  bounty, 
declaring  "  that  themselves  paid  sue  in  the  hun- 
"  dred  for  all  the  tdowv  with  which  they  wen 
"  intrusted,"  which  was  known  to  be  true. 

Then  they  demanded  such  a  receipt  and  assign- 
ment to  be  made  to  them  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
for  the  payment  of  the  fir^t  money  that  should  be 
payable  upon  that  act  of  parliamient,  or  a  branch 
of  that  act,  or  tallies  upon  the  fiumers  of  the  am- 
toms  or  excise,  or  such  other  brandies  of  the 
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rerenae  u  were  least  charged ;  having  the  king's 
own  word  and  the  foith  of  the  treasurer,  that  they 
should  be  exactly  compUed  with;  for,  let  the 
aecuritv  be  what  they  could  desire,  it  would  still 
be  in  the  power  of  the  king  or  of  the  lord  trea- 
surer to  divert  what  was  assigined  to  them  to  other 
purposes.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  surer,  than 
that  the  confidence  in  the  kins's  jusdce,  and  the 
unquestionable  reputation  of  the  lord  treasurer'a 
honour  and  integrity,  was  the  true  foundation  of 
that  cre^t  which  supplied  all  his  majesty's  neces- 
nties  and  occanons;  and  his  mi^esty  alwajm 
treated  those  men  verv  gradousty,  as  his  very 
good  Mrrants,  and  all  nis  nunisters  looked  upon 
man  ai  very  honest  and  vahiable  men.  Ana  in 
this  manner,  for  many  years  after  his  majestjr's 
return,  even  to  the  unhaj^  beginning  of  the 
Dutch  war,  the  public  expenses  were  carried  on, 
it  may  be,  with  too  little  difficulty,  which  possi- 
bly increased  some  expenses  ;  ana  nobody  opened 
his  mouth  against  the  bankers,  who  everyday  in- 
creased in  credit  and  reputation,  and  had  the 
money  of  all  men  at  their  disposal. 

The  solicitor  gsneral  brought  in  the  bill  for 
nmily  according  to  ooqrsc^  in  that  form  as  those 
Irilu  for  money  ought  and  need  to  be :  and  after 
it  had  been  read  the  second  time,  when  it  was 
committed.  Downing  offered  his  proviso,  the  end 
of  which  was,  "  Co  make  all  the  money  that  was 
"  to  be  raised  by  this  bill  to  be  apphed  only  to 
"  those  ends  to  whkh  it  was  j^ven,  which  was  the 
**  canying  on  the  war,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
"  whatsoever,  by  what  authority  soever with 
man^  other  clauses  in  it  so  monstrous,  that  the 
solicitor,  and  many  others  who  were  moat  watch- 
ful  for  the  king's  service,  declared  against  it,  as 
itttroductive  to  a  commonwealth,  and  not  fit  for 
monarchy.  It  was  observed,  "that  the  assign- 
"  ment  of  the  money  that  was  given  by  act  of 
"  parliament  to  be  paid  in  anothor  manner  and  to 
"  other  peraoos  than  had  been  formerly  used, 
"  thoogh  there  wanted  not  jdanuble  pretences, 
"  was  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion,  and 
'*  fum^hed  the  puliament  with  money  to  raise  a 
"  rebellion,  when  the  Idng  bad  none  to  defend 
"  himself;  which  had  made  Cromwell  wise  enoueh 
"  never  to'permit  any  of  those  clauses,  or  that  vie 
"  impositions  which  were  raised  should  be  dis- 
"  posed  to  any  uses  or  by  any  persons  but  br 

mmself  and  his  own  orders.'*  And  by  sucn 
and  other  arguments,  which  the  contriveia  had 
not  foreseen,  the  proviso  had  been  absolutely 
thrown  out,  if  sir  William  Coventry  and  Downing 
had  not  gone  to  the  solicitor  and  others  who  spake 
against  it,  and  assured  them,  "  that  it  was  brought 
"  in  by  the  king's  own  direction,  and  for  purposes 
**  well  nnderatrnd  by  his  mues^.**  Upon  wUch 
diey  were  contented  that  it  should  be  committed, 
yet  with  direction  "  that  each  and  sudi  expres- 
"  sions  should  be  reformed  and  amended." 

In  the  afternoon  the  king  sent  for  the  solicitor, 
and  forbade  him  any  more  to  oppose  that  proviso, 
for  that  it  was  much  for  his  service.  And  when 
he  would  inform  him  of  many  mischiefs  which 
would  inevitably  attend  it,  some  were  of  those 
which  he  had  no  mind  to  prevent,  being  to  lessen 
their  power  who  he  thou^t  had  too  much,  and 
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the  other  he  cared  not  to  hear;  and  said  only, 
"  that  he  would  bear  the  inconvenienoes  which 
"  would  ensue  upon  his  own  account,  for  the 
"  benefits  which  would  accrue,  and  which  it  was 
"  not  yet  seasonable  to  communicate  with  other 
"  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  whom  be 
"  thought  not  to  be  bo  able  to  dispute  it  with 
"  him.^'» 

He  enlarged  more  in  discourse,  and  told  them, 
"  that  this  [would  be  an]  encouragement  to  lend 
"  money,  by  making  the  payment       intereat  so 

certain  and  fixed,  that  there  could  be  fnol  se- 
"  curity  in  the  kingdom  like  it,  when  it  s&mld  be 
"  out  of  any  man  s  power  to  cause  anjr  money 
"  that  should  be  lent  to-morrow  to  be  paid  before 
"  that  which  was  lent  yesterday,  but  that  all 
"  should  be  infallibly  paid  in  order ;  by  which  the 
"  exchequer  (which  was  now  bankrupt  and  with- 
"  out  any  credit)  would  be  quickly  in  that  reputa- 
"  tion,  that  all  men  would  deposit  their  money 
"  there :  and  that  he  hoped  in  few  years,  by  oh- 
"  serving  the  method  he  now  proposed,  he  would 
"  make  his  exchequer  the  best  and  the  greatest 
"  bank  in  Europe,  and  where  all  Europe  would, 
"  when  it  was  once  understood,  pajr  in  tbeirmoney 
"  for  the  certun  profit  it  wonld  yield,  and  the  in- 
"  dubitable  certain^  that  timay  slwuld  receive  thar 
"  monev.**  And  with  this  discourse  the  vain 
man,  wno  had  lived  many  years  in  Holland,  and 
would  be  thought  to  have  made  himself  mast^  of 
all  their  pohcy,  had  amused  the  king  and  his  two 
friends,  undertaking  to  erect  the  king's  exchequer 
into  the  same  d^iee  of  credit  that  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  [stood  upon],  the  institution  whereof 
he  undertook  to  know,  and  from  thence  to  make 
it  evident,  "  that  all  that  should  be  transplanted 
"  into  England,  and  all  nations  would  sooner 
"  send  their  money  into  the  exchequer,  than  into 
"  Amsterdam  or  Genoa  or  Venice.'^  And  it  can- 
not be  enough  wondered  at,  that  this  intoxicaticm 
prevuled  lo  for,  that  no  argument  would  beheard 
against  it,  the  king  having  upon  thoae  notions,, 
and  with  the  advice  of  those  counsellors,  in  his 
own  thoi^hts  new-modelled  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  his  treasury,  in  which  he  resolved  to  have 
no  more  superior  officers.  But  this  was  only 
reserved  wimin  his  own  breast,  and  not  commu- 
nicated to  any  but  those  who  devised  the  project, 
without  weighing  that  the  security  for  monies  so 
deposited  in  banks  is  the  repuhUc  itself,  which 
must  expire  before  that  security  can  ftdl ;  which 
can  never  be  depended  on  in  a  monarchy,  where 
the  monarch's  sole  word  can  cancel  m  those 
formal  provisions  which  can  be  made,  (as  hath 
since  been  too  evident,)  by  vacating  those  assign- 
ations wbich  have  bem  made  upon  that  and  the 
like  acta  of  parliameid,  for  such  time  as  the  pre- 
sent-necessities have  made  counseUable;  which 
would  not  then  be  admitted  to  be  posnhk. 

And  so  without  any  more  opposition,  which 
was  not  grateful  to  the  king,  tl^t  act  passed  the 
house  of -commons,  with  the  correction  only  of 
such  absurdities  as  had  not  been  foreseen  by  toose 
who  framed  the  proviso,  and  which  did  indeed 
cross  thur  own  dedgns :  and  so  it  was  sent  from 
the  commons  to  tiie  honae  of  pecn  for  their  con- 
sent. 


*  Something  seems  to  be  wanting  here  to  make  the  sense  deer.  Qu,  Whether  what  foUowB  was  spoken  by 
Downing  to  the  king,  Ariington,  and  Coventry ;  or,  by  the  king  to  the  solicitor.  In  the  latter  ease,  toU  Mm 
(as  U  is  in  the  AI&)  should  be  altered  to  laid  him.    [Note  io  the  first  edition.] 
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Bills  of  that  Dature,  which  concern  the  raising 
of  money,  seldom  stay  long  with  the  lords;  but 
as  of  cuBtom,  which  Uiey  call  privitege,  diey  are 
first  begun  in  the  house  of  commonB,  where  they 
endure  long  deliberation,  so  when  they  are  ad- 
justed there,  they  seem  to  pass  through  the  house 
of  peers  with  the  reading  twice  and  formal  com- 
mitment, in  which  any  Edterations  are  very  rarely 
madoi  except  in  any  impositions  which  are  laid 
upon  their  own  persons,  for  which  there  are 
uioany  blanks  left,  the  filling  up  whereof  is  all  the 
■mennrnent  or  alteration  tlut  is  ccnnnuHily  made 
by  the  lords ;  so  that  the  same  engrossment  that 
is  Bent  up  by  the  commons,  is  usually  the  bin 
itself  that  is  presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal 
BBSmt.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
mad^  but  tliat  those  bills  of  any  kind  of  sdbsidies, 
as  excise,  ehifflney-monert  or  any  other  way  of 
imposition,  are  as  much  the  gift  and  present  from 
the  house  of  peers  as  they  are  from  the  house  of 
commons,  and  are  no  more  valid  mthout  their 
consent  than  without  the  consent  of  the  other ; 
and  they  may  alter  any  clause  in  them  that  they 
do  not  Oiink  for  the  good  of  the  people.  But  he- 
cause  the  house  of  commons  is  the  immediate 
representatiTS  of  the  people,  it  is  presumed  that 
they  best  know  what  they  can  bear  or  are  willing 
to  submit  to,  and  what  they  propose  to  give  is 
proportionable  to  what  they  can  spare;  and  there- 
fore the  lords  use  not  to  put  any  stop  in  the  pas- 
sage of  such  bills,  much  less  diminish  what  is 
omred  by  them  to  the  king. 

And  in  this  parliament  the  expedition  that  was 
used  in  all  business  out  of  fear  of  the  sickness, 
wd  out  of  an  impatient  demre  to  be  separated, 
was  very  notorious  :  and  as  soon  as  this  bill  far 
supply  was  sent  to  the  lords,  very  many  members 
of  tne  house  of  commons  left  tne  town  and  de- 
parted, conceiving  that  there  was  no  more  left  for 
them  to  do ;  for  it  was  generally  [thought!,  that 
at  the  passing  that  act,  with  the  rest  which  were 
•ready,  the  kutg  would  prorogue  the  pailiament. 
Tet  the  novdty  in  tins  act  st^snrpiisea  the  lords, 
that  they  tlunq^  it  worthy  a  very  serious  deli- 
beration, and  used  not  thesr  customary  expedition 
in  the  passing  it.  It  happened  to  be  in  an  ill 
conjuncture,  when  the  ternble  cold  weather  kept 
the  lord  treasurer  from  going  out  of  his  chamber 
for  fear  of  the  gout,  of  which  the  chancellor  la- 
boured then  in  tnat  extrenuty,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  his  bed ;  and  neither  of  them  had 
received  infcvmation  of  this  affair.  Many  of  the 
lords  came  to  them,  and  advertiBed  them  of  this 
newproviio;  and  some  of  them  went  to  the  king, 
to  let  him  [knowl  the  jirgudice  it  would  bring 
him,  and  censurcu  the  ill  hand  that  had  con- 
trived it. 

The  lord  Ashley,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
eKche^uer,  and  bad  been  privy  in  the  first  cabal 
in  which  uiis  rcAmnation  was  designed,  whether 
because  he  found  himself  Irft  out  in  the  most 
secret  part  of  it,  or  not  enough  considered  in  it, 
passionately  invughed  against  it,  both  publicly 
and  privatdy,  and,  according  to  the  fertility  of  his 
wit  and  invoition,  found  more  objections  against 
it  than  any  body  else  had  done,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  be  more  destructive ;  with  which  he 
so  alarmed  the  king,  that  his  majesty  was  con- 
tented that  the  matter  should  be  debated  in  his 
presence;  and  because  the  chancellor  was  in  his 
bed,  thoogfat  his  chamber  to  be  the  fittest  place 


for  the  consultation:  and  the  lord  [treasurer], 
though  indisposed  and  apprehensive  of  the  gout, 
could  yet  use  his  feet,  ana  was  very  wilfing  to  at- 
tend his  majesty  there,  without  the  least  imagina- 
tion tliat  he  was  umed  at  in  the  least. 

The  king  appointed  the  hour  for  the  meeting, 
where  his  majraty,  with  his  brother,  was  present, 
the  chancellor  in  his  bed,  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
lord  Ashley,  the  lord  Arlington,  and  nr  WilHmm 
Coventry ;  the  attorney  general  and  the  solicitor 
w«e  likewise  present,  to  word  any  alteratioos 
which  should  be  fit  to  be  made ;  and  sir  Geoi;^ 
Downing  likewise  attended,  v^o  tiie  Ini^  still 
believed  would  be  able  to  answer  all  obj^tions 
which  could  be  made.  The  chancellor  had  ne\*er 
seen  the  proviso  which  coobuned  all  the  novelty, 
(for  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  were  according 
to  the  course,)  and  the  treasurer  had  read  it  only 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  meeting :  the  lord  Ash- 
ley therefore,  who  had  heard  it  read  in  the  house 
of  peers,  and  observed'what  that  house  thought  of 
it,  opened  the  whole  ousiness  with  the  novelty, 
and  the  ill  consequence  that  must  inevitably  at- 
tend it ;  all  which  ne  enforced  with  great  cleaniess 
and  evidence  of  reason,  and  would  nave  enlaiged 
with  some  sharpness  upon  the  advisers  of  it. 

But  the  king  himsdi  stopped  that  by  declBring, 
"  that  whatsoever  had  been  done  in  the  iriule 
"  transaction  of  it  had  been  with  bis  privity  and 
"  approbati<m,  and  die  whole  blame  must  m  laid 
"  to  his  own  [charge],  who  it  seems  was  like  to 
"  suffer  mostly  it.  He  confessed,  "he  was  so 
"  fidly  convinced  in  his  own  nnderstantUng,  that 
"  the  method  proposed  would  prove  to  his  infinite 
"  advantage  and  to  the  henent  of  the  kingdom, 
"  that  he  had  converted  many  in  the  house  who 
"  had  disliked  it ;  and  that  since  it  came  into  the 
'*  house  of  peers,  he  had  spoken  with  many  of  the 
"  lords,  who  seemed  most  unsatisfied  with  it : 
"  and  he  was  confident  he  had  so  weU  informed 
"  many  of  them,  that  they  had  changed  their 
"  opinxm,  and  would  be  no  more  a^hist  that 
"  proriso.  However,  he  confessed  that  some  re- 
"  mained  still  obstinate  agtdnst  it,  and  they  had 
"  given  some  reasons  which  he  bail  not  thought 
"  of,  and  which  in  truth  he  could  not  answer :  he 
"  wished  therefore  that  they  would  apply  them- 
"  selves  to  the  most  weighty  objections  which 
"  were  in  view,  or  which  might  probahly  result 
"  firom  thence,  and  think  of  the  best  remedies 
'*  which  might  be  applied  by  alterE^ons  and 
"  amendments  in  the  house  of  lords,  whkh  he 
"  doubted  not  but  that  the  commons  would  con- 
"  cur  in." 

The  first  objection  was  "  the  novdty,  which  in 
"  cases  of  that  nature  was  very  dangerous,  re- 
"  membeiin^  what  hath  been  mentioned  before 
"  of  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion,  by  put- 
"  ting  the  money  to  nm  in  anodwr  channel  than 
"  it  had  used  to  do :  and  that  when  once  such  a 
"  clause  was  admitted  in  one  bill»  the  king  would 
"  hardly  get  it  left  out  in  others  oS  the  same  kind 
"  hereuter;  and  so  his  majesty  should  never  be 
"  master  of  his  own  money,  nor  the  ministers  of 
"  his  revenue  be  able  to  assign  moniee  to  defiay 
"  any  casual  expenses,  of  what  nature  soever;  but 
"  that  upon  the  matter  the  authority  of  the  trea- 
"  siver  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  must  be 
"  invested  in  the  tellers  of  Uie  exchequer,  who 
"  were  subordinate  officers,  and  qualified  to  do 
"  nothing  but  by  the  immediate  order  of  those 
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*'  their  Bnpeiior  officers.  And  though  there  are 
"  four  tellers  in  e^ual  authority,  yet  sir  George 
"  Downing  would  in  a  short  time  make  his  office 
"  the  sole  receipt,  and  the  rest  nrather  receive  nor 
"  pay  hut  hy  his  favour  and  consent." 

The  king  had  in  his  natiue  so  httle  reverence 
or  esteem  for  antiquity,  and  did  in  tmth  bo  much 
contemn  old  orders,  forms,  and  institutions,  tiiat 
the  objections  of  novelty  rather  advanced  than 
obfitructed  uxj  [vopontioii.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  new  inrentaont,  and  thought  [them]  the  eflfects 
of  mt  and  Bjnrit,  and  fit  to  control  the  snpmti- 
tions  observation  of  the  dictates  of  our  ancestors: 
so  that  objection  made  little  imi^sion.  And  for 
the  continuance  of  the  same  cluise  in  fiitaie  bills, 
he  looked  for  it  as  necessary,  in  oi^er  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  bank,  which  would  abundantly 
recompense  for  his  loss  of  power  in  disposal  of 
his  own  money.  And  though  it  was  made  ap- 
pear, by  very  soUd  a^ments,  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  bank  was  a  mere  cUmera  in  itself,  and 
the  meeting  it  in  the  exchequer  must  suppose 
that  the  crown  must  he  always  liable  to  a  vast 
debt  upon  interest,  which  would  be  very  ill  hus- 
bandry ;  and  that  there  was  great  hope,  that  after 
a  haspv  peace  should  be  concluded,  and  care 
Bhonld  he  taken  to  bring  the  expenses  into  a  nar- 
rower compass,  the  king  might  m  a  short  time  he 
out  of  debt :  yet  all  discourse  against  a  bank  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  pure  ignmrance.  And 
sir  Gieoige  was  let  loose  to  instruct  them  how 
easy  it  was  to  be  established,  who  talked  impe- 
riously "of  the  method  by  which  it  came  to  be 
*'  settled  [in  Holland]  by  the  industry  of  very 
"  few  persons,  when  the  greatest  men  despaired 
**  of  it  as  impracticable ;  yet  the  obstinacy  of  the 
**  other  prerailed,  and  it  was  now  become  the 
*'  strength,  wealth,  and  security  of  the  state :  that 
"  the  same  would  be  brought  to  pass  much  more 
**  easily  here,  and  would  be  no  sooner  done,  than 
*'  £ngland  would  be  the  seat  of  all  the  trade  of 
"  Christendom."  And  then  assuming  all  he  said 
to  be  demonstnrfion.  he  wrapped  hunadf  up,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  in  a  mut  of  words  that 
nobody  could  see  liffht  in,  hut  dier  who  by  often 
hearing  the  same  chat  thought  they  understood 
it 

The  next  objection  was  "  against  the  injustice 
of  this  clause,  and  the  ill  consequence  of  ^t 
*'  injustice.  Tine  necessities  of  the  crown  being 
**  stiU  pressing,  and  the  fleet  every  day  calling 
for  supply,  money  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
**  bankers  upon  the  credit  of  this  bill,  as  soon  as 
'*  the  first  vote  had  passed  in  the  house  of  com- 
*'  mons  for  so  considerable  a  supply ;  and  the 
"  treasurer  bad  made  assignments  upon  several 
**  branches  of  the  revenue,  wUch  baa  been  pre- 
*'  aenred  and  designed  for  the  army  and  Um  im- 
*'  mediate  ezpoiBea  of  tibe  king's  and  queen's 
"honsehdd,  and  the  like  unavoidable  isanes, 
"  upon  presumption  that  enough  would  come  in 
**  from  this  new  act  of  parliament  to  be  replaced 
"  to  those  puiposes,  before  the  time  that  would 
*'  require  it  should  come.  But  by  this  proviso 
"  especial  care  was  taken,  that  none  of  l^e  money 
"  that  should  be  raised  should  be  applied  to  the 
"  payment  of  any  debt  that  was  contracted  be- 
**  fore  the  roval  assent  was  given  to  the  bill :  so 
**  that  both  the  money  lent  by  the  bankers  upon 
"  the  promise  made  to  them  must  be  unpaid  and 
'*  unsecured,  and  the  money  that  had  been  sup* 


"  plied  from  other  assignations  must  not  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  original  use;  by  which  the  army 
"  and  household  would  be  unprovided  fior,  the 
'*  inconvenience  whereof  had  no  need  of  sn  en- 
"  laigement. 

"  Besides  that  the  bankers  had  the  king's  word, 
"  and  the  engagement  of  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
"  venue,  that  ^  new  bills  of  supply  should  still 
"  make  good  what  former  securities  were  not  axd- 
"  ficient  to  do;  as  by  this  heavy  inaitation  of  the 
"  plague,  the  asugnaticoia  which  had  been  made 
**  vpaa  the  excise  and  diimney-mon^,  and  by 
"  the  dect^  of  trade  that  the  war  and  sickness 
"  together  had  produced,  the  assignations  made 
"  upon  the  customs  had  brought  in  so  little 
"  money,  that  the  debt  to  the  tnnkers,  which, 
"  but  for  those  obstructions,  might  by  this  time 
"  have  been  much  abated,  remained  still  very 
"  UtUe  less  than  it  was  in  near  a  year  before. 
"  And  when  it  should  be  known,  that  tUs  sum 
"  of  money  that  was  to  be  raised  was  exempt 
"  from  the  payment  of  any  of  those  and  the  like 
"  debts,  it  would  be  a  great  heartbreaking  to  all 
"  those,  who  had  not  only  lent  all  their  own 
"  estatoi,  but  the  whole  estates  of  many  thou- 
"  sands  of  other  men,  to  the  king,  and  must 
"  expect  to  be  called  upon  by  all  who  have  trust- 
"  ed  them  for  thar  money,  which,  by  this  inven- 

tion,  they  have  no  means  to  pay :  and  for  the 

future,  let  the  necessities  be  wnat  th^  will  that 
"  the  crown  may  be  involved  in,  there  is  no  hope 
"  cNf  borrowing  any  money,  since  it  is  not  in  the 
"  power  of  the  kii^  himself  to  make  any  aasign- 
"  ment  upon  this  new  imposition." 

Veiy  much  of  this  had  been  so  absolutely  un- 
thought  of  by  the  king,  that  he  was  very  much 
troubled  at  it ;  and  he  nad  in  his  own  judgment 
a  just  esteem  of  the  bankers,  and  looked  upon 
any  [prejudice]  that  they  should  suffer  as  hurtful 
to  hmiself,  and  a  great  violation  of  his  honour 
and  justice.  But  it  was  plain  enough  that  the 
principal  design  of  the  contrivers  was  to  prejudice 
the  bankers,  nor  did  t^i^  care  vhat  rum  befell 
them,  and  so  talked  loosdy  and  bitterly  "  of  their 
"  cozening  the  kii^,  and  what  ill  bargains  had 
"  been  made  with  them;"  though  it  was  made 
manifest,  that  no  private  gentleman  in  England 
did,  upon  any  real  or  personal  securi^,  borrow 
money,  but  considering  the  bioca^  he  pays, 
[and]  the  often  renewing  his  secnnty,  it  costs 
him  yeariy  much  more  than  the  lung  paid  to  the 
bankers. 

They  slighted  what  was  past  as  sufficientiy 

Provided  for ;  and  for  the  future  confidentiy  un- 
ertook  the  king  should  never  more  have  need  of 
the  bankers,  "for  that  this  act  would  be  no 
"  sooner  passed,  but,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  money 
"  would  be  pow«d  into  the  exchequer  faster  than 
"  it  could  be  told."  And  when  they  were  told, 
that  expectation  would  decdve  than,  and  that 
"  great  sums  would  not  come  in,  and  small  sums 
"  would  do  hurt,  because  they  would  but  stop  up 
"  the  seoirity  6:0m  giving  satisfaction  to  otbers, 
"  because  wnatever  was  first  paid  in  must  be 
"  first  pud :"  all  this  was  answered  confidently, 
"  that  vast  sums  were  ready,  to  their  knowledge, 
"  to  be  paid  in  as  soon  as  the  bill  [should  pass] 
which  fell  out  as  was  foretold.  For  after  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  poimds  were  delivered  in  by 
themselves  and  th«r  friends  to  save  thdr  credit, 
there  was  no  more  money  like  to  come;  and  that 
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mm  did  idore  barm  than  good,  by  interrupting 
the  security. 

But  notwithstanding  all  their  anawerB,  the  king 
remained  unsatisfied  in  many  particulan  which 
he  had  not  foreseen,  and  wished"  that  the  matter 
"  had  been  better  consulted and  confessed 
"  that  Downing  had  not  ansWed  many  of  the 
"  oligectbiu and  viifaed**thatslterationB  might 

be  prepared  to  be  crffend  in  the  bcnue  of  peers 
"  as  amsndmenta,  and  tranimhted  to  the  com- 
"  mons,  without  castiDg  out  the  proviso ;"  the 
foundation  and  end  of  which  Btilf  pleased  him, 
for  those  reasons  which  he  would  not  communi- 
cate, and  for  which  only  it  ought  to  have  been 
rejected.  But  as  it  had  been  very  easy  to  have 
had  it  quite  left  out.  which  was  the  omy  proper 
remedy;  so  the  mending  it  would  leave  mudh 
argument  for  debate,  and  would  spend  much 
time.  And  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  there 
were  so  many  of  the  best  affected  membra^  of  the 
house  of  commons  gone  out  of  the  town,  as  hav- 
ing no  more  to  do,  that  when  it  should  be  sent 
down  thither  wain,  it  nn^c  be  longer  detained 
there  than  wonSa  be  convenient  for  the  pubhc ; 
and  so  the  parliament  be  kept  kmger  from  a  pro- 
rogatimif  than  would  be  grateful  to  diem  or 
agreeable  to  the  king. 

And  therefore,  upon  the  whole  matter,  his  ma- 
jesty ehoee  that  no  intemiptioa  should  be  given 
to  It  in  the  house  of  peen,  and  only  such  small 
amendments,  which  would  be  as  soon  consented 
to  in  both  houses  as  read,  should  be  offered,  ra- 
ther than  run  the  other  hazard  of  delay :  and  bo 
accordingly  it  was  passed;  and  upon  the  dom^ 
thereof,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  Apnl 
following. 

In  this  debate,  upon  the  insolent  behaviour  of 
Downing  in  the  doence  of  that  which  onild  not 
be  defended,  and  it  may  be  oat  of  the  extremity 
of  tin  pain  i^ch  at  tluit  time  he  endured  in  lus 
bed,  the  [chancellor]  had  given  some  very  sharp 
reprebenaiona  to  Downing,  for  his  presumption 
in  undertaking  to  set  such  a  design  on  foot  ^t 
concerned  the  whole  tibric  <tf  the  exchequer,  (in 
winch  he  was  an  infieiior  officer,)  and  such  a 
branch  of  the  king's  revenue,  vithout  first  com- 
municating it  to  his  superior  ofiicerB,  and  recdv- 
ing  their  ^vice;  and  told  Mm,  "  tiiat  it  was  im- 
"  possible  for  the  king  to  be  well  served,  whilst 
"  fellows  of  his  condition  were  admitted  to  speak 
"  as  much  as  they  had  a  mind  to;  and  that  in 
**  the  beet  times  such  presumptions  had  been  pu- 
*'  Dished  with  imprisonment  dv  the  lords  of  the 
'*  council, without  the  lung's  t^ung  notice  of  it:" 
which,  ii4th  iritat  sharpness  aoever  ottered,  (in 
wfaidi  he  naturally  exceeded  in  such  occamons,) 
in  a  case  of  this  nature,  in  which,  vith  reference 
to  any  disreepect  towuds  himself,  he  was  not 
concerned,  he  diought  did  not  exceed  the  privi- 
lege and  digmty  of  the  place  he  held ;  aoa  for 
which  there  were  many  precedents  in  the  past 
times. 

At  the  present  there  was  no  notice  taken,  nor 
reply  made  to  what  he  said.  But  they  who  knew 
themselves  equally  guilty,  and  believed  they  were 
reflected  upon,  found  quickly  opportunity  to  in- 
cense the  king,  and  to  persuade  mm  to  oeliere, 
"  that  the  cfaAnceUor*s  behaviour  was  a  greater 

affront  to  him  than  to  Downing :  that  a  servant 
"  should  undergo  such  reproaches  in  the  king's 
"  own  presence  for  no  other  reason  but  having, 


"  with  all  humility,  presented  an  infiHmation  to 
"  his  majesty,  whidi  was  natural  for  him  to  nn- 
"  derstand  in  the  office  in  which  he  served  him, 
"  and  afterwards  followed  and  observed  the  orders 
"  and  directions  which  himself  had  prescribed ; 
*'  that  this  must  terrify  all  men  from  giving  the 
"  kinff  any  light  in  his  affairs,  that  he  may  know 
"  nouing  of^his  own  nearest  eoneennnents  but 
"  what  lus  chief  miniatera  thought  fit  to  tmput 
"  to  him.**  An  which,  and  whataoever  else  wtm 
natural  to  wit  sharpened  irith  malice  to  niggeat 
upon  such  an  a^mnent,  Uuy  enforced  wilb 
warmth,  that  they  desired  nught  be  taken  for 
zeal  for  hia  [aerriee}  and  di^iaity,  whidi  wu 
prostitated  by  thoee  presnmptKma  of  tiw  dnn- 
ceUor. 

And  hermrith  they  so  inflamed  the  king,  that 
he  was  much  offended,  and  expressed  to  them 
such  a  dislike  that  pleased  them  well,  and  rave 
them  opportunity  to  add  more  fiiel  to  tiie  fire ; 
and  told  them,  "that  the  chancellor  should  find 
"  that  he  was  not  pleased;"  as  indeed  he  did|  by 
a  greater  reMrredness  in  hii  conntenance  titan 
his  majesty  used  to  carry  towards  him ;  the  rear 
son  whereof  lus  innocence  ke^  fann  from  00m- 
prehending,  till  in  a  short  tune  he  vonchsafed 
plainly  to  put  him  in  nund  of  his  behaviour  at 
that  tmie,  and  to  tacpnta  a  great  resentment  of  it, 
and  urged  all  those  glosses  which  had  been  made 
to  him  upon  it,  and  "  what  interpretation  all  men 
"  must  make  of  such  an  action,  and  be  terrified 
"  by  it  from  offeruig  any  thin^,  of  what  import- 
'*  aOce  soever  to  his  service,  if  it  would  offend  his 
"  ministers ;"  and  all  this  in  a  choler  very  unna- 
tural to  him,  which  exceedingly  troubled  the 
chancellor,  and  made  him  more  discern,  though 
he  had  evidence  enough  of  it  before,  that  he 
stood  upon  very  slippery  ground. 

He  told  his  m^esty,  "  that  since  he  thoiu^ 
"  hia  behaviour  to  be  so  bad  m  that  particiuar, 

for  which  till  then  hia  own  amsdenoe  or  dia- 
'*  cretion  had  not  reproached  him,  he  most  and 
"  did  believe  he  had  committed  a  great  fault,  for 
'*  whidi  he  did  humbly  ask  hia  panion ;  and  pro- 
"  mised  hereafter  no  more  to  inctir  his  displeaaure 
"  for  such  excesses,  which  he  could  never  have 
"  fallen  into  at  that  time  and  upon  that  occasimi, 
"  but  upon  the  presumption,  that  it  had  been 
"  impossible  for  his  majes^  to  have  made  that 

interpretation  of  it  which  it  seems  he  had  done, 
"  or  that  any  body  could  have  credit  enou^ 
"  with  bun  to  persuade  him  to  beheve,  that  be 
"  desired  that  his  majesty  should  not  have  a  dear 
"  view,  and  the  most  discerning  insight,  into  the 
"  darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  all  his  af- 
"  foirs,  which  they  knew  in  their  conscieiKea  to  be 
"  most  nntme.  And  be  must  inth  mat  confi- 
"  deuce  spptial  to  his  nkajesty,  who  Knew  how 
"  much  be  had  desired,  and  taken  some  pains, 
"  that  his  majesty  might  never  set  his  hand  to 
"  any  diiiu^,  before  he  fully  understood  it  upon 
'*  such  rewences  and  reports,  as,  according  to 
"  the  nature  of  the  business,  was  to  be  for  his 
"  full  information." 

He  besought  him  to  remember,  "  how  often 
"  he  had  told  him,  that  it  was  most  absolutely 
"  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself  entirely 
"  master  of  hi^  own  business,  for  that  there  would 
*'  be  no  acquiescence  in  any  judgment  but  his 
"  own ;  and  that  his  nugesty  knew  with  what 
"  boldness  he  had  often  lunented  to  himKlf,  that 
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**  he  woidd  not  take  the  pains  perfectly  to  under- 
**  atandallhifl  own  aSairs,  which  exposed  hia  minis- 
"  ten  to  the  ceoBurea  of  half-witted  men,  and 
"  was  the  greatest  diBcouragement  to  all  who 
**  MTTsd  himhoneitly :  and  \»  denred  his  paidon 
"  agun  for  Bajinff*  that  he  would  hereafter  find 
'*  that  they  who  oad  advised  him  in  this  late 
"  transaction,  in  the  handlinjr  whereof  he  had 
"  taken  the  Uberty  that  had  offended  his  majesty, 

had  but  a  dim  insight  into  that  buaiuess 
"  which  they  took  i^n  themselves  to  direct." 

But  his  majesty  was  not  wilUng  to  enter  again 
into  that  discourse,  and  concluded  with  forbidmng 
him  to  believe,  "  (hat  it  was  or  could  be  in  any 
"  men's  power  to  make  him  suspect  his  affection 
"  or  integrity  to  his  service;"  and  used  many 
other  very  giadous  expressions  to  him,  nor  ever 
after  seemra  to  remember  that  action  to  his  pre- 
lodice.  But  within  a  short  time  the  biihopnc  of 
Salisbury  becoming  void  by  the  never  enoi^ 
hunented  death  of  Ut.  Earle,  hia  m^eatyconflBired 
that  Inshopric  upon  Dr.  Hyde,  the  deao  of  Win- 
chester, upon  the  chancellor's  recommendation, 
whose  near  kinsman  he  was.  Nor  was  his  credit 
with  the  king  thought  to  be  lessened  by  any  body 
but  lumaelf,  who  knew  more  to  that  purpose  than 
otho'  people  could  do :  yet  he  judged  more  from 
the  credit  that  he  found  bis  enemies  got  every 
day,  than  from  the  king's  withdrawing  nis  trust 
and  kindness  from  him ;  nor  did  the  king  beheve 
that  they  had  then  that  dengn  against  him,  which 
shortly  after  they  did  not  dusemole. 

The  purpose  of  making  the  alteration  in  the 
ffovemment  of  the  treasury  was  pursued  very  in- 
auatrioiuly.  And  since  that  proviso,  with  aU  the 
drcumstances  thereof,  had  notnodoeed  the  effiiet 
they  i^oposed,  for  they  had  heUeved  that  the  in- 
dignity of  the  affront  would  have  wrought  so  far 
upon  the  great  heart  of  the  treasurer,  that  he 
wnld  thereupon  have  given  up  his  staff ;  which 
he  was  too  much  inclined  to  have  done,  if  he  had 
not  been  j^^vuled  with  by  those  who  he  knew 
were  his  fnends,  not  to  gn^ify  those  who  desired 
bim  out  of  their  way,  iu  doing  that  which  they  of 
all  things  wished :  therefore,  that  plot  not  suc- 
ceeding, they  persuaded  the  king  to  try  another 
expedient.  For  they  all  knew,  thki  it  was  too  en- 
vioos  a  thing  for  his  majesty  himself  to  remove 
him  from  his  office  by  any  act  of  his,  and  that  it 
mnildbeloudlyimputedtothem.  But  if  he  could 
be  himself  peTsnaaed  to  quit  that  which  eveiT 
Iwdy  knew  he  mm  weary  at,  it  would  prevent  aU 
inconvemences :  and  they  lud  ben  twd  that  the 
chancdlor  only  had  dissiuded  him  frcmn  doing  it, 
which  he  would  not  presume  to  do,  if  he  wen 
dear^  told  that  the  king  denred  that  he  dundd 
give  it  up. 

Hereupon  the  kins  one  day  called  the  chancel- 
lor to  him,  and  told  him,  "  that  he  must  speak 
"  with  bim  in  a  business  of  great  confidence,  and 
"  which  required  great  secrecy and  then  en- 
larged in  a  great  commendation  of  the  treasurer, 
(whom  in  truth  he  did  very  much  esteem,)  "  of 

his  great  parts  of  judgment,  of  his  unquestion- 
"  able  integrity,  and  of  his  general  interest  and 
"  reputation  tbiroughout  the  kingdom.  But  with 
**  all  this."  he  said,  <'  he  was  not  fit  for  the  office 
"  beheld:  that  he  did  Dot  nnderstand  the  mystery 
**  of  that  place,  nor  could  in  his  nature 
"  throiufh]  widi  the  necMstry  oUigaUona  ofn. 
*'  Hut  his  bodily  infinmtiBS  were  raSb,  that  many 


"  times  he  could  not  be  spoken  mth  for  two  or 
"  three  days,  bo  that  there  could  he  no  despatch; 
"  of  which  every  body  compUuned,  and  by  which 
"  his  honness  suffered  very  much.  nuUallmen 
"  knew  that  all  the  husmess  was  done  by  or 
"  Pluhp  Warwick,  whom,  though  he  was  a  very 
"  honest  man,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  he  treasurer; 
"  which  he  was  to  all  effects,  the  treasurer  bim- 
"  self  doing  nothing  but  signing  the  papers  which 
"  the  other  prepar«I  for  mm,  which  was  neither 
"  for  the  kii^s  honour  nor  his."  The  truth  was, 
that'his  understanding  was  too  fine  for  such  gross 
matters  as  that  office  must  be  conversant  about, 
and  that  if  his  want  of  health  did  not  hinder  him, 
his  genius  did  not  carry  him  that  way  i  nor  would 
the  Uziness  of  his  nature  permit  him  to  take  that 
pains,  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well 
dischaigiug  that  great  office. 

His  mqes^  concluded,  **that  beloved  him  too 
"  wdl  to  disobligB  him,  and  would  never  do  any 
'*  thiw  that  wodd  not  he  grateful  to  lum :  but 
"  he  had  some  reason,  even  from  what  he  had 
'*  sometimes  said  to  him,  to  think  that  he  was 
"  weary  of  it,  and  might  be  easily  persuaded  to 
"  deliver  up  his  staff,  which  his  nu^esty  would  be 

very  glad  of ;  and  therefore  he  mshed  that  he, 
"  the  chancellor,  who  was  known  to  have  most 
"  interest  in  him,  would  p«suade  him  to  it,  in 
"  which  he  would  do  his  majesty  a  singular  ser- 
"  vice." 

The  chancdlor  presently  asked  him,  "  if  he 
"  were  so  unfit,  whom  he  would  make  treasurer 
"  in  his  room."  The  king  as  presently  answered, 
"  that  he  wonld  never  make  another  treasurer, 

which  was  an  office  of  great  charge,  and  would 
"  be  much  mote  effeetuafly  execntM  by  oommis- 
"  noners;  which  had  heoi  done  in  Cromwell's 
"  time,  as  nuuy  offices  had  been :  and  that  his 
"  majesty  founa  by  experience,  that  iu  offices  of 
"  that  kmd  commissioners  were  better  than  single 
"  officers ;  for  though  sir  William  Compton  was 
"  a  very  extraordinary  man,  of  great  industry  and 
"  fideli^,  yet  that  ue  office  of  the  ordnance 
"  was  neitner  in  so  good  order  nor  so  thriftily 
"  managed  whilst  he  was  master  of  it,  as  it  hath 
"  been  since  his  death,  since  when  it  hath  been 
"  governed  br  commissioners ;  and  so  he  was 
"  well  assurea  his  treasury  woiid  be." 

The  chancellor  replied,  "  that  he  was  very  sorry 
"  to  find  his  majesty  so  much  inclined  to  com- 
"  unsMoners,  1^  were  indeed  fittest  to  execute 
"  aU  oflkes  aeoording  to  the  model  of  a  common- 
"  weahh,  but  not  at  all  agreeable  to  monarchy : 
"  that  if  he  thousht  the  urecedent  of  CromweU's 
"  time  fit  to  be  followed,  he  should  be  in  the  pos- 
"  ture  that  Cromwell  was,  with  an  army  of  one 
"  hundred  thousand  men,  which  made  him  have 
"  no  need  of  the  aitfhority  and  reputation  of  a 
"  treasurer,  either  to  settle  iiis  revenue  or  to  direct 
"  the  levying  it ;  he  could  do  both  best  himself." 
But  he  very  passionately  besought  his  majesty  to 
bdieve,  "  tlmt  they  who  advised  him  to  this 
"  method  of  government,  though  they  might  have 
"  good  affection  to  his  person  and  his  service, 
"  were  very  unskitful  in  the  constitution  of  this 

fc^ngd^  and  in  the  nature  of  the  people.  Hiat 
**  the  office  of  treasurer  had  sometimes,  upon  the 
"  death  of  a  present  officer,  been  executed  by 
"  conumssioiierB,  but  very  seldom  tot  any  time, 

or  longer  thmiAilBt  the  king  could  defibientely 
"  make  choice  of  a  fit  miuater.  Hiat  himsdf  had 
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"  been  twice  a  commisaioner  for  the  treasury, 
"  once  in  the  time  of  bis  fethw,  and  agun  upon 
"hia  majesty'B  return:  aod  therefore  that  lie 
"  could  upon  experience  assure  him,  that  com- 
"  missioners,  in  so  active  a  time  as  this,  could 
"  never  discliar^  the  duty  of  that  office ;  and 
"  that  th»  digmtf  of  the  person  of  the  treasurer 
"  was  moBt  necessary  for  nia  service,  both  towards 
"  the  procuring  the  nduofj  of  money  in  parlia- 
"  ment,andtheimpronnghi8revenuebythe  grant 
"  of  additions  there,  as  likewise  for  the  collecting 
"  and  conducting  it  afterwards.  For  the  present 
"  treaeurer,"  he  saiA,  "  there  was  no  question, 
"  but  if  he  knew  that  bis  majesty  was  weary  (rf 
"  his  service,  and  wished  to  have  the  staff  out  of 
"  his  band,  he  would  most  readily  deliver  it :  but 
"  that  th^  who  gave  the  counsel,  and  thought  it 
"  fit  for  his  majesty's  service,  were  much  fitter  to 
"  nve  him  that  advertisement,  than  he  who  in 
*'  his  conscience  did  beKeve,  that  the  fitdlowing  it 
*'  would  be  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence  to 
"  his  service  of  any  thii^  that  could  be  done." 

He  most  humbly  and  with  much  earnestness 
besousht  his  maje-sty  "  seriously  to  refieirt,  what 
"  an  ill  savour  it  would  have  over  the  whole  king- 
"  dom,  at  this  time  of  a  war  with  at  least  two 

powerful  enemies  abroad  together,  of  so  great 
"  discontent  and  jealousy  at  home,  and  when  the 
"  court  was  in  no  great  reputation  with  the 
"  people,  to  remove  a  person  the  most  loved  and 
"  reverenced  by  the  people  for  his  most  exemplar 
**  fidelitv  and  vnsdom,  wno  had  deserved  as  much 
"  bom  his  blesBed&^ier  and  himself  as  a  subject 
"  can  do  from  his  prince,  a  noblonan  of  the  best 
"  fjuality,  the  best  allied  and  the  best  beloved; 
"  to  remove  at  such  a  time  such  a  p«son,  and 
**  with  such  circumstances,  from  his  councils  and 
"  his  trust :  for  nobody  could  imagine,  that>  after 
"  such  a  manifestation  of  his  majesty's  displea- 
"  sure,  he  would  be  again  conversant  mthe  court 
"  or  in  the  council,  both  wldch  would  be  much 
"  less  esteemed  upon  such  an  action.  That  many 
"  with  the  same  diseases  and  infimuties  had  long 
"  executed  that  office,  which  required  more  the 
"  strength  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body :  all  were 
"  obliged  to  attend  him,  and  he  only  to  wait  upon 
"  his  majesty. 

"  That  it  was  impoauble  for  any  man  to  dis- 
■*  charge  that  office  without  a  secretary :  amd  if 
**  the  i^le  kingdom  had  been  to  have  preferred 
"  a  seoetaiy  to  him,  th^  would  hare  commended 
"  this  gentteman  to  him  i^m  he  trusted,  wlio 
"  had  for  many  years  served  a  former  treasurer  in 
"  the  same  trust,  in  the  most  malignant,  captious, 
"  and  calnmniatiog  time  that  hath  been  known, 
"  aod  yet  without  the  least  blemish  or  imputidion ; 
"  and  who,  ever  since  that  time,  had  served  his 
"  father  in  and  to  the  end  fd  the  war,  and  himself 
"  since  in  the  most  secret  and  dangerous  afi^s," 
(for  he  had  been  busted  by  the  persons  of  the 
greatest  quality  to  hold  inteUigence  with  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  time  of  his  return ;)  "  so  that  all  men 
"  [rather]  expected  to  have  found  him  preferred 
"  to  some  fsood  place,  than  in  the  same  post  he 
"  had  been  m  twenty  yeara  before;  which  he  would 
"  never  have  nndertEunn  under  any  oUier  officer 
"  than  one  with  whom  he  had  much  confidence, 

and  who  he  knew  would  serve  Ms  majesty  so 
"  well.  Yet,"  he  s^d,  "  diat  whoever  knew  tnem 
**  could  [never]  believe  that  sir  Philip  Warwick 

could  gOTcm  the  Itnd  treasurer.*' 
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The  king  said,  "  he  had  a  very  good  opinitm  of 
"  ur  Flulip  Warwick,  and  had  never  heard  any 

thing  to  his  prejudice.**  But  upm  the  maiii 
point  of  die  debate  he  seemed  rather  moved  and 
troubled  than  ronvinced,  when  by  good  fortune 
the  duke  of  York  came  into  the  room,  who  had 
been  well  prepared  to  like  the  king's  purpose, 
and  to  believe  it  necessary;  and  therefore  his 
majesty  was  glad  of  lus  presence,  and  called  him 
to  him,  and  told  him  what  he  had  been  speaking 
of;  and  the  chancellor  informed  him  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  him,  and  told 
him,  "  that  he  could  never  do  a  better  service  to 
"  the  king  his  brother,  than  by  iising  his  credit 
"  with  hun  to  restrain  him  m»n  prosecutii^f  a 
"  purpose  that  would  prove  so  mischievous  to 
"  nim."  And  so  the  discourse  was  renewed  :  and 
in  the  end  tiie  duke  was  so  entirdy  cmrerted, 
that  he  prevailed  widk  Ua  majesty  to  kyande  tho 
thought  of  it ;  winch  so  broke  all  the  measnres  the 
other  contrivers  had  formed  th^r  counsels  W,that 
tluiy  were  much  out  of  countenance.  But  finfiiry 
thtf  they  could  not  work  upon  the  duke  to  change 
his  mind,  and  to  return  to  the  former  resolutioD, 
they  thought  not  fit  to  press  the  king  further  for 
the  present ;  and  only  made  so  much  use  of  their 
want  of  success,  by  presenting  to  his  mt»e«ty  hia 
irresolutenesfl,  which  made  the  chancdlor  still 
impose  upon  him,  that  the  kinff  did  not  think 
the  better  of  the  chancellor  or  the  treasurer,  for 
his  receding  at  that  tune  from  prosecuting  what  he 
had  so  positively  resolved  to  imve  done,  and  pro- 
mised them  "  to  be  firmer  to  his  next  determina- 
«  tion." 

After  Christmas  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  pesti- 
lence began  in  some  6eme  to  be  mitigated,  but 
so  little,  that  nobody  who  had  left  the  town  had 

yet  the  courage  to  return  thither :  nor  had  they 
reason ;  for  though  it  was  a  considerable  abate- 
ment from  the  height  it  bad  been  at,  yet  then 
died  s^  between  three  and  four  thousand  in  the 
week,  and  of.  those,  some  men  of  better  condititm 
than  had  &llen  before.  The  general  writ  from 
thence,  "  that  there  still  arose  new  difficulties  in 
"  providing  for  the  setting  out  the  fieet,  and  some 
"  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  not  easily  re- 
*'  move  them  without  communication  with  his  ma- 
"  jesty,  and  receiving  his  more  positive  directions ; 
"  and  how  to  bring  that  to  pass  he  knew  not,  for 
"  as  he  could  by  no  means  advise  hia  nu^est^  to 
"leave  Oxford,  so  he  found  many  ob|ectioiis 
"  against  his  own  being  absent  from  Lnidoi." 
Windsor  was  thought  upon  as  a  place  where  the 
king  might  safely  resi<^,  there  Wng  then  no 
infection  there :  but  the  king  had  adjourned  the 
term  thither,  which  had  possessed  the  whole  town ; 
and  he  was  not  without  some  apprehension,  that 
the  plague  had  got  into  one  house. 

In  me  end,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the 
king  resolved  that  the  queen  and  duchess  and  all 
th^  families  should  remain  in  Oxford ;  and  that 
his  majesty  and  his  brother,  with  prince  Rupert, 
and  such  of  his  council  and  other  servants  as  wen 
thought  necessary  or  fi^  would  make  a  quick 
journey  to  Hamuton- Court,  where  the  gnieral 
might  be  every  axy,  and  return  again  to  London 
at  night,  and  hu  majesty  give  audi  orders  as 
were  requisite  for  the  carrving  on  his  service,  and 
so  after  two  or  three  days  stay  there  return  aeain 
toOxfiord;  for  no  man  did  bftove  it  connsellAle, 
that  his  majesty  should  rende  looger  there^  than 
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the  despatcli  of  the  most  imp«>rtant  bunnew  re- 
quired :  and  with  this  resolution  h^&ugestf  made 
his  journey  to  Hampton-Court. 

It  pleased  God,  that  the  next  week  after  his 
majestv  came  thither,  the  number  of  those  who 
died  of  the  ]dagne  in  the  city  decreased  one  thou- 
sand ;  and  there  was  a  strange  universal  joy  there 
fOT  the  king*!  boiu;  10  near.  Tbeweatlierwasai 
it  oonM  be  mBheaT  daq>  snow  and  terrible  firoat, 
which  very  probably  stopped  the  spreading  of  the 
infection,  though  it  might  put  an  end  to  those 
who  were  already  infectw,  as  it  did,  for  in  a  week 
or  two  the  number  of  liie  dead  was  very  litUe 
dimiiushed.  The  general  came  and  went  as  was 
intended :  but  the  ousiness  every  day  increased ; 
and  bis  majesty's  remove  to  a  further  distance 
waa  thought  inconvenient,  since  there  appeared 
DO  -danger  in  remaining  where  he  was. 

And  after  a  fortnight's  or  three  weeks*  stay,  he 
resolved,  for  the  quicker  despatch  of  all  that  was 
to  be  done,  to  go  to  Whitehall,  when  there  died 
above  fifteoi  hundred  in  the  week,  and  when 
then  was  not  in  a  day  seen  •  coach  in  the  streets, 
but  those  wludi  came  in  hk  nuyesty's  train ;  so 
much  aU  men  were  terrified  from  xMorning  to  a 
place  of  so  much  oMntalitr.  Yet  it  can  haraly  be 
miagined  what  numbers  nocked  thither  from  all 
parts  upon  the  fame  of  the  king's  bong  at  White- 
ball,  all  men  being  ashamed  of  then-  fears  for 
their  own  safety,  when  the  king  ventured  bis 
person.  The  judges  at  Windsor  adjourned  the 
last  return  of  the  term  to  Westminster-hall,  and 
the  town  every  day  filled  marvellously;  and  which 
was  more  wonderful,  the  pJague  every  day  de- 
creased. Upon  which  the  king  changed  his  pur- 
pose, and,  instead  of  returning  to  Oxford,  sent  for 
the  queen  and  all  the  baxaly  to  come  to  White- 
hall: so  that  befine  the  end  of  March  the  Btre^ 
were  as  full,  ^  exdiai^  as  much  crowded,  and 
the  people  in  all  fdaces  as  numerous,  as  they  had 
ever  been  seen,  fiev  persons  nussing  an;^  of  tbdr 
acquaintance,  tboogh  by  the  wee^  bills  there 
Appeared  to  have  died  above  one  hundred  and 
threescore  thousand  persons:  and  many,  who 
could  compute  very  well,  concluded  that  there 
were  in  truth  double  that  number  who  died ;  and 
that  in  one  week,  when  the  bill  mentioned  only 
six  thousand,  there  had  in  truth  fourteen  thou- 
sand died.  The  frequent  deaths  of  the  clerks 
and  sextons  of  parishes  hindered  the  exact  account 
of  every  week ;  but  that  which  left  it  without  any 
certainty  was  Uie  vast  number  that  was  buried  in 
the  fidds,  of  which  no  account  was  kept.  Hien 
of  the  anabaptists  and  other  sectaiies,  who  abound- 
ed in  the  dty,  vay  few  left  th«r  ha^tattons ;  and 
multitudes  of  duon  died,  whereof  no  churchwar- 
den or  other  officer  had  notice ;  but  they  found 
burials,  according  to  thdr  own  fancies,  in  small 
gardens  or  the  next  fields.  The  greatest  number 
of  those  who  died  consisted  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  lowest  and  poorest  sort  of  the 
peo[^e :  so  that,  as  I  said  before,  few  men  missed 
Any  of  thdr  acqumntance  when  they  returned, 
not  many  of  weuth  or  quality  or  of  much  con- 
versation being  dead;  yet  some  of  either  sort 
there  were. 

The  business  of  the  king  and  of  all  about  him 
was,  that  the  fleet  might  be  ready  and  at  sea  mth 
all  tiie  possible  expedition :  and  m  or  towards  this 
there  was  less  disturbance  and  interruption  than 
could  reuonably  have  been  expected,  an  universal 


cheerfnlnesB  appearing  in  all  who  could  obstruct 
or  contribute  towards  it,  the  people  generally  being 
abundantly  satisfied  In  the  king's  choice  of  the 
commanders.  Prince  Rupert  was  very  much  be- 
loved, for  his  confessed  courage,  by  the  seamen; 
and  the  people  believed  that  they  could  not  but 
have  the  victory  where  the  general  commanded, 
wlu)  only  underwent  unquutness  and  vexation 
from  the  tempestuons  humour  of  his  wife.  She, 
from  his  return  from  Oxford,  and  from  the  time 
that  she  had  tiie  first  intimation  that  the  king  had 
designed  her  husband  for  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  was  all  storm  and  fury ;  and,  according  to 
the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  her  nature,  poured 
out  a  thousand  full-mouthed  curses  agunst  all 
those  who  had  contributed  to  that  counsel :  but 
the  malice  of  all  that  tempest  fell  upon  the  chan- 
cellor. She  declared,  "that  this  was  a  plot  of 
"  his  to  remove  her  husband  from  the  king,  that 
"he  might  do  what  he  had  a  mind  to;"  and 
threw  all  tiie  iU  words  at  him  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear,  accompanied  with  her  good 
wishes  of  what  she  would  have  befall  him.  But 
the  company  she  kept,  and  the  conversation  she 
was  accustraned  to,  could  not  fnttpagate  the  re- 
proaches ba;  and  the  poor  general  himself  felt 
them  most,  who  knew  the  chancellor  to  be  his 
very  feat  and  faithful  friend,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  less  so  because  his  wife  was  no  wiser  than 
she  was  bom  to  be.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
taking  pains  night  and  day,  that  the  fleet  might 
be  at  sea. 

The  duke  of  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  was 
already  gone  to  Brest,  and  had  taken  leave  of  the 
king  at  Paris,  wluther  he  was  not  to  return  till 
after  the  summer's  service  at  sea,  and  bad  ap- 

S tinted  a  rendezvous  of  all  the  ships  to  be  at 
rest  by  the  middle  of  March,  wluch  they  report- 
ed should  consist  of  fifty  ships  of  war. 

The  rupture  was  declared  on  both  ddes  with 
Demnaifc.  lliatldnghad  appeared  much  troubled 
at  the  ill  accident  at  Bergen,  which  bad  fallen  out 
merely  by  the  acddents  of  weather,  which  had 
hmdered  the  positive  orders  from  airiving  in  the 

Sredse  time :  and  he  seemed  still  resolved  to 
etain  the  Dutch  ships  there,  and  only  to  fear  the 
conjunction  of  the  Swede  with  the  Hollander, 
which  the  king's  agent,  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  as- 
sured him  he  need  not  to  fear.  Which  the  better 
to  confirm,  Mr.  Clifford,  who  had  been  present  at 
Beigen,  and  is  before  mentioned  to  be  sent  after 
timt  by  the  king  to  Denmark,  went  from  thence 
into  Sweden  (where  Mr.  Coventry  yet  remained) 
with  a  project  of  such  a  treaty  as  would  have 
been  wiui  htUe  alteratitms  consented  to  m  Sweden, 
-who  had  good  inclinations  to  tilie  king,  and  re- 
solved to  jmn  with  the  Inshop  (tf  Mnnster,  when 
he  sbonld  advance  according  to  his  engagsmenL 
But  the  Danish  resident  in  Sweden  delayed  to 
conclude,  and  pretended  to  have  received  less  po- 
sitive orders  than  the  nature  of  the  affiur  required, 
and  that  he  expected  ftdler:  and  so  all  matters 
were  deferred,  till  ambassadors  came  from  Hol- 
land with  no  expostulations,  and  a  desire  to 
renew  their  alliance,  and  release  some  engage* 
menta  they  had  upon  the  Sound,  which  had  oeen 
very  grievous  to  tne  Dane ;  and  many  other  con- 
ditions were  granted  which  were  very  convenient 
to  them.  An  ambassador  likewise  arrived  in  the 
nick  of  time  frcm  I<Vance,  to  dispose  them  to  a 
exjunction  with  Holland,  and  to  warrant  the 
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performance  of  whatsoever  the  Hollander  should 
promia^  and  likewise  to  undertake  that  France 
would  protect  them  against  England,  and  then- 
ibiB  that  the^  should  not  apprwend  any  danger 
ftook.  a  war^  firam  thence;  and  De  Ruyter  was 
now  gone  with  the  fleet  for  Bergen. 

Upon  all  these  motives  concurring  in  the  same 
coinuncture,  the  poor  king  embracea  that  party ; 
and  then  declared  and  complained,  "  that  the 
*'  English  had  broken  the  law  of  natiooB  in  vio- 
"  lating  the  peace  of  his  ports,  and  endeavouiing 
"  to  fire  his  town,  when  they  were  hospitably 
"  rec^ved  and  treated  there  under  the  protection 
"  of  his  castle.*'  He  denied  that  he  had  ever 
made  such  an  offer  or  promise  as  sir  Gilbert 
Talbot  still  charged  him  with,  and  which  he  had 
not  denied  to  Mr.  Gifibrd  when  he  came  first 
thither.  But  now  he  reproached  sir  Gilbert  Tal- 
bot "  for  blsifyinff  his  words,  at  least  for  mis- 
taking  them*  ana  sending  lliat  to  the  king  his 
*'  master  which  he  gave  him  no  liberty  to  do." 
And  now  sir  Gilbert  found  lus  error  in  not  having 
drawn  from  him  or  his  servant  Gabell,  in  writing, 
some  evidence  of  tiie  engagement :  but  after  many 
indigmtiea  he  left  the  court  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. All  English  ships  in  Denmark  or  Norway 
were  seized  upon;  and  the  persons  of  all  mer- 
chants and  ouiers  who  were  his  majes^'s  sub- 
jects, and  to  some  of  whom  the  Idng  of  Denmark 
owed  great  sums  of  money,  which  they  had  lent 
to  him,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  goods  seized 
and  confiscated. 

All  which  proceedings  provoked  the  king  to 
pve  the  like  orders,  and  to  look  l^>on  them  aa 
enemieiBh  and  to  emit  a  dedaration  m  the  nuMive 
be  had  to  send  his  fleet  to  Borgen,  "vhkh  he 
»  could  luver  have  done  bat  upon  the  invitation 
"  and  promise  of  that  king;  which  was  evident 
"  enough  by  the  reception  his  ships  had  there, 
**  and  expectation  the  governor  had  of  their  ar- 
*■  rival*  and  his  aUegation,  that  he  expected  that 

very  night  fuller  orders  than  he  had  yet  re- 
"  ceived;  and  lastly,  his  suffering  them  to  de- 
*'  part  securely,  after  all  the  acts  of  hostiU^  had 
"  passed  in  the  port."  Much  of  this  was  denied 
with  many  indecent  expressions,  and  such  evamons 
as  made  all  that  was  said  beheved  by  equal  con- 
siderers  :  and  so  the  war  was  declared. 

And  then  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  x666,  a 
year  long  destined  by  all  astrologers  for  ihn 
woduction  of  dismal  changes  and  alterations 
throughout  the  world,  and  by  some  for  the  end 
of  it,  uie  long  found  lus  condition  so  much  worse 
than  it  had  been  the  last  year,  as  the  addition  of 
France  and  Denmark  couM  make  it ;  against  all 
which,  and  the  prodi^es  which  the  year  was  to 
TOoduce,  (and  it  did  truly  produce  many,)  the 
king  jnepared  with  his  accustomed  vigour  and 
res^utian,  though  the  predictions  had  a  strange 
operation  upon  vulgar  minds. 

The  proclamation  of  the  war  in  France,  and 
the  edzure  upon  the  estates  of  the  English,  with 
Bome  circumstances  in  the  point  of  time,  and 
other  actions  very  unjust  and  unusual,  the  great 
maritime  preparations  there,  and  the  visible  as- 
sistance  of  foroe  that  was  sent  thence  to  the 
Dutch,  did  not  trouble  nor  hurt  the  long  so  much 
ai  the  leciet  and  invisible  negociations  of  ^lat 
crown.  From  the  first  dedaration  of  the  bialwp 
of  Munster  of  lus  resolution  to  make  a  war  upon 
Holland,  (vith  whkih  he  acquunted  dw  king  itf 


France  before  he  resolved  it,  and  received  audi  an 
answer  that  made  him  very  confident  (as  hath 
been  remembered  before  upon  hia  first  addran  to 
the  king  of  &eat  Britunj  that  he  should  meet 
with  no  obstruction  from  thence ;  and  upon  that 
confidence  the  treaty  was  conchided  with  the 
king,  and  great  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  bishop 
upon  his  promise  and  engagement,  "  that  he 
"  would  fix  himself  with  his  army  within  the  ter- 
"  litories  of  the  States  General  before  the  winter 
"  was  ended ;  that  against  the  spring,  when  the 
"  king's  fleet  should  be  ready  for  ^e  sea,  he 
"  woiSd  at  the  same  time  march  with  an  army  of 
"  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse 
"  into  the  heart  of  thnr  country ;"  and  what  the 
effect  of  that  would  have  been  in  that  conjunc- 
ture may  be  in  some  duree  guessed  at  by  what 
hath  since  fallen  out :)  [I  say],  France,  from  the 
first  knowledge  they  had  of  his  purpose,  and 
before  they  declared  on  the  bdialf  of  me  Dutch, 
secretly  sent  to  the  ndgfabonr  princes  "  not  to 
"  jran  with  the  bislun),  and  to  do  all  that  was  in 
"  their  power  to  hinder  his  levies ;"  and  prersil- 
ed  with  the  elector  of  Brandenhurgh,  wno  had 
given  hopes  to  the  bishop  of  a  powemil  assistance 
upon  the  expectation  of  the  restoration  of  Wesel, 
and  other  towns  then  possessed  by  Holland,  to- 
tally to  decline  any  conjunction  witii  him,  upon 
promise  "that  he  should  find  his  own  account 
"better  from  the  friendship  of  France."  The 
dukes  of  Lunenburg,  who  had  made  the  bishop 
believe  that  they  would  join  with  him,  and  had 
made  levies  of  soldiers  to  that  purpose,  having 
abundant  argument  of  quarrel  wiui  Halhuid,  were 
now  persuamd  by  the  same  way  not  only  to  de- 
nst  mim  helping,  but  to  declare  themscms  en^ 
miea  to  the  bishop,  if  be  would  not  desist  and 
"  thAt  th^  would  serve  the  Dutch  mth  their 
"  forces." 

When  all  this  could  not  diaooDrage  the  Irishtm 
from  prosecuting  his  intention,  but  that  be  stiU 
gathered  troops,  and  gave  new  commissions  to 
officers  who  luul  prepared  for  their  levies  further 
in  Germany;  the  king  of  France  sent  an  envoy 
expressly  to  the  bishop  himself,  and  ofiered  hu 
mediation  and  interposition  with  the  Dutch,  "  that 
"  they  should  do  hun  all  the  right  that  in  justice 
"  he  could  demand  from  [them],  and  if  [this] 
"  were  not  accepted  by  him,  that  he  [must]  ez- 
"  pect  what  prejudice  the  arms  of  Fnnce  could 
"  bring  upon  lum ;"  and  then  sent  to  all  those 
princes  who  had  pomitted  levies  to  be  mads  in 
their  countries,  "  that  they  should  not  suffer  those 
*'  troops  to  nurdi  out  of  th«r  country,"  but 
offered  receive  and  entertain  them  in  nia  own 
"  army."  With  this  be  sent  to  the  other  princa 
of  Germany  and  to  the  emperor  himself,  "  that  if 
"  they  did  not  prevent  this  incursion  of  the  Inshop 
"  of  Munster,"  (to  which  they  all  wished  well,) 
"  they  would  involve  the  empire  in  a  war.** 

When  all  this  could  not  terrify  the  bishop,  who 
defended  himself  by  his  engagement  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  "  that  he  could  not  enter  into 
"  treaty  nor  give  over  hia  enterprise  without  his 
"  consent,*'  and  drew  his  forces  together  to  a 
rendezvous,  and  had  got  permisnon  from  the 
marquis  of  Castdle  Boderigo,  then  governor  of 
Flanders,  to  make  levies  in  those  provinces  with- 
out noise  or  avovring  it,  and  nuurched  with  his 
army  into  die  States*  dominions,  and  to(^  a  place 
or  two  even  in  As  a^bt  of  prince  HauricQ,  («dio 
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drew  ai  many  of  the  States'  troope  together  as 
could  be  spared  out  uf  their  garrisons,  but  thought 
not  fit  to  enga^  with  them,  after  he  had  found  in 
some  light  Bkirmishea  that  thejr  were  not  firm ;) 
so  that  the  bishop,  bj  the  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation of  which  he  was  poaseased,  began  to  fasten 
himself  in  full  assurance  of  increasing  his  army, 
in  siHte  (tf  all  discoun^anaits,  before  the  spring, 
(ana  be  had  already  received  some  troops  out  of 
flanders,  and  adTertisement  from  other  of  his 
officers,  that  they  were  well  advanced  in  their 
levies:)  the  king  of  France  in  this  conjuncture,  in 
the  imperious  s^le  be  customarilyused  in  those 
cases,  sent  to  the  governor  of  flanders  for  a 
license  for  aucbtroi^,  as  he  had  occasion  to  send 
into  Germany,  to  pass  through  such  a  part  of  his 
government ;  which  ss  he  had  no  mind  to  grant, 
so  he  durst  not  deny,  having  orders  from  Spain 
to  be  very  careful,  that  no  disgusts  might  be  given 
to  France  which  might  give  any  occasion,  or  pre- 
toic^  or  oj^Kntmuty  tot  a  breach,  which  Uiey 
wdl  knew  vaa  deared  and  longed  tat. 

Upon  this  pen&iaaon  the  French  tnMps  march- 
ed into  Flanaas :  and  in  Ibe  first  ^ace,  whether 
in  thdr  way  or  out  of  their  way,  the^  fdl  upon 
the  levies  which  were  made  for  the  bishop,  and 
routed  and  dispersed  them,  or  took  them  pri- 
soners.  In  one  place,  by  the  strength  of  their 

auarter  and  a  neighbour  church,  they  defended' 
lemselves,  imagining  the  country  would  reheve 
them,  without  suspecdng  that  they  had  license 
and  permission  to  march  through :  hut  they  were 
so  much  inferior  in  number  or  strength,  that  after 
some  of  them  were  killed,  the  rest  were  glad  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  become  prisoners  at 
mercy,  the  officers  not  comprehending  what  de- 
clared enemy  could  fall  upon  them  in  those  quar- 
ters. With  this  triumph  they  marched,  and  jcrin- 
ed  irithTprince  Maurice  by  the  time  the  bishop 
had  notice  of  the  disa8tar»  and  speedily  advanced 
upon  his  quarters,  and  brat  aome  of  his  troops. 

Upon  which  the  poor  bishc^  (who  instead  of 
the  st^hes  and  crnnmieMons  and  other  counte- 
nance that  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  those 
pnnces,  who  had  been  privy  and  with  great  pro- 
mises encouraged  his  enterprise,  rec^ved  every 
day  arguments  from  them  against  his  proceeding 
further,  with  many  conjurations,  that  be  would 
entirely  submit  to  the  king  of  France's  determi- 
nation) found  himself  necessitated  to  com^,  and 
even  heart-broken  signed  a  treaty  with  the  French, 
who  thw  were  careful  enough  both  of  his  honour 
and  interest  in  the  conditions  with  the  Dutch,  as 
for  an  ally  of  whom  they  meant  to  make  more 
use  in  another  conjuncture.  Upon  all  which  the 
bishop  had  been  nmch  more  excusably  if  he  had 
not  received  some  of  the  king's  money,  even  after 
he  saw  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  sign  Uie 
trea^ }  ni^iich  he  onsht  not  to  have  done,  though 
it  had  been  due,  and  it  may  be  expended,  before 
he  had  any  such  intention,  and  to  which,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  he  had  most  forcible  compul- 
sions. 

This  was  the  most  sensible  blow,  hut  the 
plague,  that  the  king  bad  felt  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  was  instance  enough  how  terrible 
the  ki^g  of  France  was  to  all  the  neighbour  kings 
and  princes,  who  had  so  suddenly  departed  from 
their  own  inclinatious  and  resolutions,  and  from 
their  own  interest,  only  upon  his  innnuationB, 
whidi  became  orders  to  tnem.   And  Spain,  if 


they  knew  that  which  all  the  wortd  besides  dis- 
cerned, could  not  but  believe  that  France  would 
break  all  treaties  as  soon  as  the  other  king  should 
die,  the  news  of  which  was  expected  and  provided 
for  every  week.  But  the  drowsy  temper  of  that 
monarch,  who  had  been  so  much  disquieted 
throughout  his  whole  rdgn,  extended  ao  fiv  only 
as  to  prepare  a  stock  of  peace  that  would  last 
during*  his  own  time,  that  he  saw  would  be  very 
short,  and  to  leave  donunions  and  his  infant 
son  to  shift  for  themselves  when  he  was  dead : 
and  it  was  an  unh^inr  maxim  of  that  state,  that  it 
was  the  best  husbandry  to  purchase  present  peace 
and  present  money  at  how  dear  interest  soever 
for  the  future,  which  would  be  assisted  with  some 
new  expedients,  as  Spain  had  always  been. 

All  these  dWlvantages  made  the  king  the 
more  soUdtous  to  have  but  one  enemy  to  struggle 
with,  though  it  were  France:  and  therefore  ne 
was  very  solidtous,  by  all  ways  he  could  devise, 
to  make  a  peace  with  Holland,  and  to  leave  Den- 
mark to  the^  own  inventions;  and  he  had  some 
encouragement  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  impos- 
sible to  separate  Holland  from  France.  They 
were  sensible  enough,  that  they  had  been  upon 
the  matter  betrayed  into  the  war,  bjr  the  positive 
momise  of  assistance,  and  a  firm  conjunction  from 
nance  in  the  instant  that  the  war  should  be 
entered  upon,  irithout  any  mention  of  mediation 
or  interposition  for  peace,  which  was  against  their 
desire ;  and  that  they  had  looked  on  very  uncon- 
cernedly, or  rather  well  pleased  to  see  them  beaten, 
and  their  own  people  ready  to  rise  agunst  the 
government.  Then  they  knew  that  ^nce  did 
already  provide  for  an  expedition  against  Flan- 
ders, which  could  not  long  defend  itself  with  its 
own  forces;  and  that  thev  depended  upon  this 
war  between  Enriand  ana  the  Dutch,  as  what 
must  hinder  both  those  nationa  from  giving  it 
assistance :  and  they  as  wdl  knew  vtot  their 
own  portion  must  b^  when  that  screen  was  re- 
moved, that  was  thor  best  security  t^ainst  so 
mighty  a  ndghbour.  And  this  De  Wit  himself, 
who  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  war,  fre- 
quently observed  and  confessed  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  most  conversation,  and  in  whom 
he  was  beheved  to  have  most  trust :  and  all  those 
advertisements  were  transmitted  to  the  king  by 
those  whose  integrity  could  not  be  suspected,  and 
w^Q  did  not  dissemble,  being  of  the  States  them- 
selves, to  be  very  desinnu  (tf  peace  and  very 
jealous  of  France. 

There  was  a  gentieman,  one  monsieur  Bewett, 
of  a  good  family  in  France  and  bom  there,  but 
long  bred  in  Holland  whilst  the  wars  were  diere, 
and  who  had  been  cuitain  in  the  last  prince  <A 
Orange's  horse-goards,  and  in  very  particular 
&vour  with  him,  by  which  he  was  married  to  a 
woman  Holland  very  rich,  and  very  nearly  allied 
to  many  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  government ;  and  was  now  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  Dutchman  than  a  Frenchman,  and 
conversed  most  fiunlharly  amongst  the  burgo- 
masters, and  other  principal  persons  of  the  States. 
And  by  this  interest,  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  thtf  troop  was  stiU  preserved  for  a 
guard  to  the  States,  and  was  the  only  horse- 
troop  that  remained  constantly  in  the  Hague. 
Ana  for  the  better  pleasing  the  penile,  it  was 
still  called  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Guard,  and 
continued  to  wear  the  same  livery  it  had  tdways 
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done :  and  the  voimg  prince  took  much  delight 
to  see  them,  ana  to  bear  himself  called  hj  diem 
their  captain;  and  the  commander  thereof^  Bew^ 

Erofessed  and  pud  the  same  derotioa  to  him  that 
e  had  done  to  his  feUier. 
TUa  gentleman  was  generally  beloved,  and  held 
a  man  of  great  smcerity,  brave  in  point  of  cour- 
age, and  <tt  qood  parts  of  wit  and  juc^mt,  am 
that  he  was  mmioderately  given  to  wine  and  to 
the  excess  of  it,  which,  b«ng  the  diaeue  or  rather 
the  health  of  the  country,  made  him  not  the  worse 
thought  of  or  less  fit  for  business.  He  was  well 
known  to  thb  king,  and  well  thought  of  by  >iim, 
and  had  great  familiarity  with  some  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  others  near  the  king  and  tmsted  by 
him.  He  had  made  a  journey  once,  since  the 
king's  return  into  England,  only  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  profess  the  same  affection  and  duty  he  had 
often  done  when  his  majesty  was  abroad,  which 
had  always  made  him  acceptable  to  him. 

He  was  a  bold  speaker,  and  from  the  time  that 
the  war  was  begun  against  England  much  in- 
veighed af^nnat  the  oxunsel  that  persuaded  it,  as 
venr  permciona  to  the  afiain  of  that  country; 
and  in  this  argmnent  wed  not  more  freedom  with 
any  than  with  De  Withimsd^  who  loved  hispeison 
and  his  sfMrit,  and  conversed  very  freely  wiui  lum, 
thottgh  he  knew  hia  friendships  were  chidfly  with 
the  dependents  upon  the  house  of  Orange,  and 
with  others  of  the  States  who  were  of  his  own 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  war :  and  the  pub- 
luhing  his  opinion  drew  many  of  the  greatest 
interest  amongst  the  burgomasters  to  de%ht  in 
his  conversation,  and  to  trust  him  much.  With 
those  he  consulted  freely  what  means  should  be 
used  to  procure  a  peace,  and  [prevent]  the  mis- 
chief that  mnst  attend  the  continuance  [of  the 
war],  with  good  sense  and  judgment :  but  those 
consultataona  were  always  in  the  exercise  of  drink- 
ing, which  never  ended  without  the  utmost  oc- 
cess,  though  widiont  ncnse  or  disquiet  or  nnkind- 
ness,  which  are  never  the  effects  of  those  excesses 
amongst  that  people. 

After  the  first  b^e,  when  the  Dutch  were  so 
much  beaten,  and  the  people  in  that  consterna- 
tion that  they  called  aloud  for  peace,  and  reviled 
all  those  who  were  thought  to  be  agEunst  it,  and 
amongst  those  De  Wit  prindpally,  who  had  the 
more  enemies,  and  peace  the  more  friends,  forthe 
differences  which  had  arisen  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  upon  the  death  of  Opdam,  and  upon 
the  disgrace  which  Trump  had  underaone  by  the 
power  and  injustice,  as  they  said,  of  De  Wit  upon 
persmal  dishkes,  and  because  he  was  known  to 
nave  great  affection  for  the  prince  of  Orange, 
(and  Van  Trump  himself,  as  hath  been  satd, 
was  not  only  of  much  interest  amongst  the  sea- 
men, but  very  popular  in  the  government,  and 
had  hia  sisters  married  to  burgomasters  in  some 
of  the  greatest  towns ;  so  tlut  the  disgrace  <d 
him  increased  the  number  of  De  Wit's  oiemies :) 
in  this  conjuncture  Bewett  cultivated  the  best  he 
could  all  those  ill  humours,  how  mutinous  so- 
ever, which  grew  most  importunate  for  peace; 
yet  without  any  reflection  upon  the  person  of 
De  Wit,  with  whom  he  was  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  moat  kept  to  have  much  bmiliarity,  and 
whom  he  did  at  that  time  really  believe  to  be 
inclined  to  peace,  and  declared  he  did  think  so  to 
those  who  knew  the  contrary,  yet  did  not  think 
the  worse  of  him  for  being  deceived,  being  aa- 


of 


eured  he  would  never  decave  them  far  want 
integritr* 

But  ne  took  advantage  of  this  general  distem- 
per and  of  the  prejudice  the  people  had  againet 
him,  to  talk  very  frankly  to  De  Wit  of  both  ; 
and  admired,  "  since  he  did,  as  be  professed, 
"  desire  peace,  that  be  would  not  find  some  way 
"  to  onoeceiTe  the  people  i^ich  was  necoBsaiy 
*'  fin:  lua  own  secnnty;  and  H  miglit  earily  be 
**  eflbcted,  by  giving  a  begjnning  to  aneh  a  ctm- 
**  saltation  as  muifht  look  towarai  an  aceonuno- 
"  dation.'*  De  Wit  had  hu  spies  in  all  idaces, 
and  knew  well  what  company  Bewett  most  de- 
lighted in,  though  his  acquaintance  was  universal 
and  agre^le  to  ell  men :  and  he  was  informed 
too  «  hia  particular  behaviour  with  reference  to 
him,  and  tnat  he  did  constantly  and  confidently 
vindicate  him  from  many  imputations,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  were  not  pleased  irith  hia  con- 
tradictions; so  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  bis 
friend,  and  one  that  might  by  his  interest  and 
credit  divertstHueof  that  pc^nilar  envy  and  malice 
of  which  he  had  no  contempt  bnt  maeh  iqipre- 
hension. 

He  roiewed  his  former  {Hoftsnans  of  his  desire 
of  peace,  and  gave  so  good  reasons  for  it  as  might 
naturally  gain  belief;  amongst  which  one  was 
always  a  vehement  jealonsv  of  France,  "which," 
he  said,  "  though  it  had  at  last  declared  war 
"  against  England,  which  they  ougltt  to  have 
"  done  BO  long  before,  [had  done  it]  only  to  draw 
"  England  into  some  conditions  which  mig^bt 
"  fricuitate  their  own  enterprise  npon  Flanders, 
'*  which  it  concerned  them  to  prevent  by  all  the 
"  ways  possible ;  of  which  none  would  be  so  pro- 
"  bable  as  a  peace  between  England  and  them, 
"  which  would  immediately  make  each  solicitous 
"  for  their  own  interest.  But  how  to  set  any 
"  thing  on  foot  that  might  contribute  to  this 
"  he  knew  not;  and  the  doing  that  which  the 
"  odm'  had  proposed,  by  dedanng  himself,  was 
"  the  wnr  only  to  sluken  all  the  proviaons  far 
*'  war,  the  ei^ieditii^  iriiich  would  most  ad- 
"  vance  a  peace." 

Bewett  replied,  "that  he  knew  he  had  many 
"  friends  in  the  English  court,  whereof  annewcre 
"  of  near  trust  about  bis  majesty,  for  whose 
"  secrecy  he  would  be  accountable ; "  and  named 
the  lord  Arlington,  who  had  I^y  married  a  lady 
of  the  Hague,  the  daughter  of  monsieur  Bever- 
waert,  a  person  in  bis.qualitjr  and  fortune  in  the 
first  rank.  He  ofiered  to  bun,  "  that  he  would 
"  himself  write  such  a  letter  to  the  lord  Arlington 
"  in  his  own  name,  which  he  should  first  see  and 
"  approve,  without  which  he  would  not  send  it, 
"  as  should  only  testify  his  own  good  wishea  for 
"  a  peace  between  the  two  nations,  which  were 
"  not  unknown  to  the  king  himself;  and  would 
*'  nuke  no  other  mention  (tf  him,  than  that  he 
"  had  reason  to  bdieve,  that  monsieur  De  Wit 
"  (in  whose  good  opinion  he  had  the  honour  to 
"  be  known  to  have  some  i^ace)  would  not  be 
"  unwilling  to  promote  any  good  overture  that 
"  shoiddbe  made."  After  some  debate  he  was 
content  tlmt  he  should  write,  provided  that  be 
would  promise  to  write  nothing  but  what  he 
should  first  see,  and  would  still  bnng  the  answers 
to  him  which  he  should  recnve;  to  w^iidi  the 
other  consented. 

Upon  this  encouragement  he  begun  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  lord  Arlington,  and  acquainted 
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hii  faotom-firiraids  with-  it,  to  dinioM  them  the 
more  to  hope  for  ^teace,  and  to  look  upon  De  ^it 
as  not  arene  to  it.  But  what  he  writ  waa  with 
so  innchwaiine88,bdngdicbttedin)on  the  matter 
by  the  pensioner,  that  it  could  draw  no  other 
answers  from  the  aecretary  hut  of  the  same  style, 
with  expresriona  of  his  majesty's  dwire  of  peace 
and  esteem  of  De  Wit,  and  as  if  he  expected  some 
orerturea  to  arise  from  thence.  This  intelligence 
had  not  been  long  on  foot,  but  he  begun  to  sus- 
pect the  sincerity  of  De  Wit,  and  that  indeed  he 
was  not  BO  well  inclined  to  peace  as  he  had 
{wetended  to  be :  his  countenance  was  not  so 
open*  not  be  so  vacant  when  he  came,  aa  he 
vved  to  be;  he  grew  less  jealous  of  the  French, 
and  more  composed  lumself,  and  lets  q>iNrehenriire 
ct  the  people  as  he  found  them  more  cbmpMed, 
and  a  neater  concmrence  in  the  maldng  all  things 
ready  for  the  fleet  All  wluch  obaervatiooB  he 
likewise  imparted  to  his  companions,  who  were 
fflad  to  find  him  begin  to  be  undeceived:  <uid 
from  that  time  he  was  apter  to  concur  with  them 
in  the  fiercer  counselB,  how  to  compass  a  peace  in 
spite  of  him  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  States, 
with  the  help  of  the  people,  for  the  suppression  of 
any  accidental  [insurrection]  whereof,  th«re  were 
no  other  forces  in  view  than  those  hone-gnardB 
that  were  commanded  by  him. 

Hereupon  he  todc  a  new  resokitMni,  but  would 
not  lose  the  advantage  he  had  hj  die  knowledge 
De  Wit  had  of  his  correspondency  and  therefore 
■hewed  him  a  Irtto-  that  he  had  received  firom  the 
lord  Arlington,  in  which  he  pressed  him  "  to 
"  inform  him,  what  particulars  would  dispose 
"  the  States  to  peace,  and  to  separate  from  the 
"  FVench,"  and  had  sent  him  a  cipher  for  the 
more  free  and  safe  communication ;  which  cipher 
he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  De  Wit,  having 
received  bis  directions  and  observed  diem  by 
using  the  same  cipher,  which  the  other  examined 
and  kept,  and  hoped  by  the  answer  to  put  an  end 
to  that  correspondence,  of  which  he  grew  weary, 
and  less  confident  of  the  person,  because  be  heard 
that  he  was  grown  ksexealoos  in  his  defence  than 
he  had  been. 

Bewett  upon  this  grew  more  resolute  one  way 
and  less  aroiehensive  die  other  way>  and  aent  a 
person  with  whom  he  bad  great  finendship,  and 
who  was  well  known  to  the  ung  and  most  about 
him,  monsieur  SHviua,  a  servant  to  the  late  prin- 
cess royal,  and  a  native  of  Orange,  with  a  full 
account  "of  the  state  of  the  counsels  at  the 
"  Hague,  and  his  discovery  that  De  Wit  did  not 
"  in  truth  deure  a  peace,  nor  would  consent  to  it, 
"  but  upon  verjr  unreasonable  terms,"  whereof 
some  were  mentioned  in  his  letter  in  cipher  which 
he  had  dictated;  "  but  that  be  was  most  assured, 
"  that  he  should  be  compdled  at  the  next  assem- 
"  Uy  of  the  States  to  suomit  to  more  reasonable 
"  ecmditinu.*'  He  gave  die  Idw  an  account  of 
die  aroond  of  hia  confidence^  ana  an  infonnatwn 
of  the  persona  who  were  combined  t(we(her  to 
press  it  in  the  States,  amongst  which  there  wen 
eome  of  the  greatest  power :  and  by  theur  advice 
he  offered  the  substance  of  a  message  diey  wished 
the  long  sbotild  send  to  the  States  General  at  the 
time  of  their  convening,  in  which  there  was  no- 
thmg  contained  against  which  any  thing  could  be 
objected  on  his  maiesty's  behalf;  and  **  upon 
**  the  delivery  thereof  there  would  so  few  adhere 
**  to  De  Wa,  dut  he  shonld  not  be  aUe  to  pre- 


"  vent  a  treaty;  though  Firance  should  protest 
"  ufainst  it."  JBte  aent  likewise  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  peraon,  another  dpher  to  the 
lord  Ariington,  with  direction  "  that  in  such 
*'  letters  as  were  intended  for  the  view  of  the 
"  pensioner  the  former  cipher  should  be  used, 
"  and  in  the  other  letters,  which  were  to  be  con- 
"  ccaled  from  him,  and  which  were  for  tlie  most 
"  part  to  contain  intdligence  and  advice  against 
"  him,  die  latter  dpher  waa  only  to  be  made  use 
"  of." 

Those  informations  by  ^idus,  vbo  was  a  man 
of  parts,  and  had  dependanm  upon  the  duke  of 
York,  and  meant  not  to  return  into  Holland 
except  upon  a  pressing  ocearicm,  when  he  dunt 
adventure  to  go,  being  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Hague,  having  be^  dwaya  bred 
there,  and  his  relation  to  the  duke  scarce  yet 
taken  notice  of;  I  say,  those  informations  the 
king  thought  to  be  worthy  to  be  well  considered, 
ana  conferred  with  the  chancellor  upon  the  whole, 
and  appointed  die  lord  Arlington  to  inform  him 
of  all  that  had  passed  from  the  beginning;  and 
that  Silvius,  who  was  concealed,  that  they  might 
have  no  advertisement  in  Holland  of  his  having 
been  in  England,  should  likewise  attend  him  in 
some  evening ;  which  he  shordy  after  did,  and 
made  him  an  ample  and  clear  retetion  of  the  state 
of  the  counsels  at  the  Hague,  and  the  several  fac- 
tions amongst  them>  and  die  distemper  of  the 
people.  He  had  himself  spoken  mth  many  of  the 
burgomasters  and  others  ra  authwity,  who  were 
privy  to  his  coming,  and  commumci^ed  the  me- 
thod they  meant  to  proceed  in  towards  the  de- 
pressing De  Wit,  by  mingling  the  proportion 
for  peace  with  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
which  the  people  thought  to  be  mseparable. 

In  fine,  he  gave  a  perfect  good  account  of  all 
to  which  he  was  instructed,  with  great  modesty : 
and  when  the  chancellor,  to  whom  Bewett  and  he 
were  both  well  known,  would  have  induced  him 
to  deliver  somewhat  of  his  own  judgment,  whether 
he  thought  that  combination  to  be  Strang  enough 
to  overrule  De  Wit ;  he  could  draw  no  odier  linawer 
from  him  than  the  magnifying  the  credit  and  Ldp 
terest  of  Bewett,  which  he  sMiiied  prindpally  to 
rely  upon,  and  die  impotnlnlity  twtt  he  ahonld 
foil  in  point    integrity  or  courage. 

Silvius  had  settied  a  sure  way  of  correspond- 
ence, and  by  every  post  received  fresh  intelligence 
of  the  pTe]»rations  and  progress  Bewett  and  hia 
friends  made  in  their  designs,  of  the  success 
whereof  they  were  every  day  more  confident,  and 
thought  their  party  so  much  to  increase,  that  as 
they  did  not  apprehend  any  discovery  like  to  be 
made  by  treachery,  so  they  did  not  seem  to  fear 
it,  if  De  Wit  hunself  should  know  all  that  they 
intended :  and  they  pressed  very  eamestiy,  *'  th^ 
"  the  king's  letter,  in  the  manner  they  had  pro- 
"  poaed>  mifl^  be  at  the  Hague  when  the  General 
"  States  were  to  meet,"  the  time  whereof  ap- 
proached. 

The  king  called  those  to  him  to  whom  the 
whole  n^odation  had  been  imparted,  to  advise 
what  was  to  be  done.  On  the  king's  part  no- 
thing was  conudenible,  but  whether  he  should 
write  to  the  States  at  all,  and  what  he  should 
write :  and  against  writing  there  seemed  to  be  no 
objection,  and  as  littie  against  writing  what  they 
advised,  which  was  no  more  than  he  bad  formerly 
writ,  and  always  aaid  to  thdr  ambaasadw.  Ana 
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that  this  might  be  a  more  favourable  coDjuncture 
for  the  good  reception  of  it,  and  hearkening  to 
it,  bis  majesty  was  reasonably  to  believe  those 
niio  meant  to  second  and  promote  it  wi^  thc^ 
own  reasons :  and  thnefore  the  time  and  Uie 
manner  of  the  delivery  of  it  was  left  to  be  icatdTed 
-  amongst  themselves,  the  king  having  no  minister 
there  to  present  it. 

The  way  that  they  had  thought  of  was,  tiiat 
Bewett  smnild  at  the  proper  time  deliver  it  to 
De  Wit,  who  durst  not  conceal  it,  and  if  he 
shoold,  there  would  be  ways  enough  to  publish 
it  to  bis  reproach ;  nor  could  he  take  any  advan- 
tage of  Bewett  for  his  correspondence  with  their 
enemies,  because  it  had  been  entered  into  with  his 
approbatbn.  But  for  the  better  security  in  the 
sending  it,  and  the  better  information  of  the 
persons  en^raged,  of  all  the  reflections  which  had 
been  made  oy  the  king,  and  those  with  whom  he 
had  conferred  by  his  maiesty*8  order,  it  was 
thought  best  that  Silviua  shotdd  retumj  and  if 
BewHt  thought  fit  to  decUoe  the  ddivery  of  the 
king's  letter,  and  no  better  way  cotild  be  fbnod 
for  the  delivny  of  it,  he  might  present  it  in  the 
xoanner  his  friends  there  should  direct,  and  avow 
his  having  been  at  London  to  solicit  his  own 
pretences  nnce  the  death  of  the  princess  royal  his 
mistress,  and  that  he  had  received  the  letter  from 
the  king's  own  hand.  This  being  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all,  and  the  gentleman  himself  willing 
to  undertake  it,  Silvius  was  despatched. 

In  the  debate  of  the  matter,  tne  king  asked  the 
chancellor  "  what  he  thought  of  the  design,  and 

whether  he  thought  it  would  succeed;"  who 
Bud,  "  he  doubted  it  much,  and  that  it  would 
"  conclnde  in  the  loss  of  poor  Bewett's  head,  who 
"  had  not  a  talent  for  the  manager/  of  an  affiur 
"  of  that  woght,  which  would  require  ^nat  se- 
"  crecy  and  great  sobriety,  and  the  consideTBtion 
"  of  more  particulars  at  once  than  his  compre- 
"  faension  could  cont^  together."  Then  he  did 
not  like  the  method  they  proposed,  of  joining  the 
demand  of  peace  with  the  interest  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  which,  though  it  might  probably  follow 
the  peace  and  be  an  effect  of  it,  would  not  be 
seasonable  to  be  joined  with  it  in  regard  of  his 
in&Dcy;  and  that  many  did  heartily  desire  the 
peace,  who  had  no  mind  that  the  pnnce  ahoiild 
be  restored  to  the  offices  of  his  father  and  family, 
or  that  there  should  be  any  debate  of  it,  till  the 
prince  came  to  the  age  that  was  provided  by  the 
solemn  act  and  dedaratioD  of  the  States :  which 
had  been  the  reason  that  his  mwesty  (who  had  aU 
the  tenderness  for  his  nephew  that  a  parent  could 
have)  would  never  be  persuaded  to  mention  him 
(though  it  had  been  proposed  by  many,  and  even 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  princess 
dowager)  in  the  conditions  of  the  peace;  the  king 
foreseeing  that  De  Wit  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  that  advantage,  as  to  observe  to  the  people, 
that  the  king  would  prescribe  to  them  what  offi- 
cers they  should  choose  and  admit  into  their 
government,  and  that  they  must  have  no  peace, 
except  th^  would  take  a  general  and  a  stadt- 
■holder  and  an  admiral  of  his  nomination,  which 
was  to  make  them  subject  to  himself. 

And  this  was  the  reason,  that  in  all  conferences 
irith  the  Vroich  ambassadors,  who  sometimes 
would  mention  the  prince  of  Orange  with  com- 
passion for  the  ingratitude  of  the  ^tes  towards 
turn,  and  add,  "that  tiiey  doubted  not  thdr 


"  master  would  be  ready  to  join  with  his  majesty 
"  in  doing  him  all  offices;"  and  sometimes  when 
the  Dutch  ambassador  (who  was  of  that  iiarty 
that  did  really  wish  the  restoration  of  the  prince) 
in  conference  would  seem  to  wish  and  to  believe, 
that  the  restoring  the  {uince  ai  Orange  wonld  be 
the  consequence  of  the  peace:  the  king  never 
gave  other  answer,  than  "  that  he  should  be  very 
"  glad  that  the  States  would  gratify  his  nepbew  ; 
"but  that  it  was  a  matter  he  had  nothing  to  do  to 

interpose  in,  it  depending  iididly  upon  tbeir 
"  own  good  will  and  pleasure." 

The  rest  who  were  present  had  much  more 
esteem  of  Bewett  than  tbe  chancellor  had,  (who 
thought  as  well  of  his  courage  and  integrity  as 
they  did,)  and  believed  he  would  have  success  in 
what  he  designed,  his  interest  in  the  light  of  iua 
wife  being  confessedly  very  great  amongst  the 
States,  and  his  jolly  course  of  living  having  ren- 
dered him  very  acceptable  and  grateful  to  men  of 
the  most  ctifferent  amctions ;  md  then  of  all  the 
officers  ai  the  militia  he  was  moat  esteemed, 
which  was  like  to  be  of  moment,  if  the  disputB 
brought  the  matter  to  a  atm^le :  hut  the  event 
shewed  the  contrary. 

After  Silvius's  departure,  letters  passed  between 
them,  as  they  had  used  to  do,  for  two  or  three 
posts.  And  Bewett  one  day  meeting  De  Wit 
when  he  came  from  bis  good  fellows,  and  tbey 
walking  a  turn  together  m  common  discourse, 
DeWit  asked  him,  "when  he  had  any  letter  fro  mi 
"  England,  and  how  afiairs  went  there :"  to  which 
he  suddenly  answered,  "  that  he  came  just  then 
"  from  receiving  one,  which  he  had  not  yet  ded- 
"  phered,"  and  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
took  thence  a  letter ;  and  easting  his  eyes  (vluch 
were  never  good,  and  now  worse  by  the  compai^ 
he  had  left)  upon  the  superscription,  he  gave  it  to 
him,  sod  ma,  "he  would  go  with  him  that  thc^ 
"  might  decipher  it  together  according  to  cns- 
"  tom." 

De  Wit  presently  found  that  it  was  not  the 
accustomed  cipher,  (for  he  had  delivered  the 
wrong  letter,  that  which  he  ought  not  to  see,)  and 
desired  him  "  that  he  would  walk  before,  and  he 
"  would  presently  overtake  him,  after  he  had 
"  spoken  a  few  words  at  a  house  in  his  way." 
And  eo  leaving  him,  he  took  present  order  for  the 
apprehending  him  and  searching  his  pockets; 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  his  bouse,  and  caused 
his  cabinet,  where  all  his  papers  were,  to  he  ex- 
amined and  sealed  up.  And  so  poor  Bewett, 
whilst  he  stayed  at  the  other's  house  that  thev 
might  decipher  the  letter,  was  apprehended,  and 
all  his  papers  taken  oat  of  his  pockets,  axbd  he 
sent  to  prison.  The  other  ciphor  was  quickly 
found,  and  many  letters  and  otW  papers,  which 
discovered  many  secrets.  Whereupon  a  court  of 
justice  was  speedily  erected:  and  within  three 
days,  according  to  the  expedition  used  there  in 
such  cases,  a  scaffold  was  erected,  and  the  poor 
gentleman  brought  thither  in  the  sight  of  all  hia 
friends;  and  there,  with  his  known  courage,  and 
in  few  words  declaring  "  that  he  had  honest  pur- 
"  poses  to  the  country,"  lost  his  head. 

Silvius  quickly  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
as  soon  thought  it  necessary  to  make  lus  own 
escape,  and  amved  in  Englanid  before  he  heard  of 
his  last  misf<Mrtun9,  which  he  did  not  sun>ect,nor 
knew  how  the  discovery  had  been  maoe.  Hie 
knot,  thus  brokm,  dispersed  themsdves :  most  of 
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them  got  into  Flanders ;  the  bui^omaster  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  two  or  three  others  of  note,  made  all 
the  haste  they  could  into  England ;  some  thought 
themsdves  secure  in  Antwerp  and  other  parts  of 
Flanders ;  and  some  were  seized  upon  in  several 
places  of  the  States*  dominions,  and  imprisoned 
with  all  the  drcumstances  of  sev^ty,  though 
upon  the  want  of  clear  proofs  few  of  them  were 
put  to  death-  The  troop  of  guards  was  refomwd, 
or  mther  transformed,  under  new  officers,  and  as- 
signed for  a  constant  guard  to  the  States,  without 
the  Inst  formal  relaUon  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
or  unng  his  name  or  lirery,  or  permission.to  pay 
any  reverence  to  him.  And  so  the  prince  was 
much  lower  than  before,  and  all  hopes  of  reviving 
almost  extinguished  or  expired ;  De  Wit  stood 
firmer  upon  his  on'n  feet  than  ever,  and  directed  all 
preparations  for  the  war  without  control;  and 
all  the  present  expectation  in  England  vanished  : 
whilst  the  pensionary  informed  France  of  the 
dangers  he  had  escaped  for  them,  and  what  great 
matters  had  been  offered  to  him  if  he  would  nave 
departed  from  thur  intomt;  and  made  the  plot 
to  contain  all  that  he  &ncied  it  might  have  done. 

AVhen  die  parliament  at  Oxford  was  prorog^ned, 
it  was  to  a  day  in  April:  but  the  king  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  not  so  soon  be  in  good 
humour  enough  to  give  more  money,  which  was 
the  principal  end  of  calling  them  together.  And 
the  dre^  of  the  plagoe  still  remaining,  and 
venting  its  ma&gnity  in  many  burials  every  weeh, 
his  majesty  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  their  at- 
tendance at  that  time  by  a  proclamation :  and  he 
caused  it  at  the  day  to  be  prorogued  tothetwentieth 
of  September  followiog.  In  the  mean  time  the 
court  abounded  in  all  its  excesses.  There  had 
been  some  hope  diuin^  the  abode  at  Oxford,  that 
the  queen  had  been  with  child;  and  whilst  that 
hope  lasted>  the  king  lived  widi  more  constraint 
and  caution,  and  prepared  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  that  blessing :  and  there  are  man^  reasons  to 
"believe,  besides  his  own  natural  good  mclinations, 
that  if  God  had  vouchsafed  to  nave  given  him  a 
child,  and  the  queen  that  blessing  to  have  merited 
from  him,  he  would  have  restramed  all  those  in- 
ordinate appetites  and  delights ;  and  that  he  would 
seriously  have  applied  himself  to  his  government, 
and  cut  off  all  those  extravagant  expenses  of 
money  and  time,  which  disturbed  and  corrupted 
the  evenness  of  his  own  nature  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  and  exposed  him  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  those  who  had  all  the  traps  and  snares  to 
catch  and  detain  him. 

^  The  imagination  of  the  qiuen's  breeding  was 
(me  cause  of  her  stay  thoe;  and  hex  stay  there 
was  the  longer,  becanse  she  miscarried  when  she 
intended  to  oegin  her  joum^.  And  though  the 
doctors  declared  that  it  was  a  real  miscarriage, 
ripe  enough  to  make  a  judfnnent  of  the  sex }  yet 
some  of  the  women  who  hw  more  credit  with  the 
king  assured  him,  "that  it  was  only  a  false  concep- 
"  tion,  and  that  she  had  not  been  at  all  with  child :" 
insomuch  that  his  majesty,  who  had  been  so  con- 
fident upon  a  former  [occasion],  as  to  declare  to 
the  queen  his  mother  and  to  others,  "  that  upon 
"  his  own  knowledge  her  majesty  had  miscarried 
"  of  a  son,"  suffered  himself  now  to  be  so  totally 
convinced  by  those  ladies  and  other  women,  that 
he  did  as  positively  believe  that  she  never  had, 
never  could  be,  wifli  child.  And  from  that  time 
hetookJitde  pleasareinhereonverBatkHijandmore 
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indulged  to  himself  all  liberties  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  tiiose,  who  used  all  their  skiU  to  supply 
him  with  divertisements,  which  might  drive  aU 
that  was  serious  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  make 
him  undervalue  those  whom  he  had  used,  and 
stUl  did  most  trust  and  employ,  in  what  he 
thought  most  impmtant;  though  he  sometimes 
thought  many  things  not  of  importance,  which  in 
the  (wnsequence  were  of  the  highest. 

The  lady,  who  had  never  decHaed  in  favour, 
was  now  greater  in  power  than  ever :  she  was 
with  child  again,  and  well  enough  contented  that 
his  majesty  should  entertEun  an  amour  with  an- 
other lady,  and  made  a  very  strict  friendship  with 
her,  it  may  be  the  more  diligently  out  of  confi- 
dence that  he  would  never  prevail  with  her,  which 
many  others  beheved  too.  But  without  doubt  the 
king's  passion  was  stronger  towards  that  other 
lady,  than  ever  it  was  to  any  other  woman :  and 
she  carried  it  with  that  discretion  and  modesty, 
that  she  made  no  other  use  of  it  than  for  the  con- 
venience of  her  own  fortune  and  subsistence, 
which  was  narrow  mough;  never  seemed  dis- 
posed to  interpose  in  ma  least  dwree  in  busi- 
ness, nor  to  speak  ill  of  any  body;  vraich  kind  of 
nature  and  temper  the  more  innamed  the  king's 
aflfectkm,  who  did  not  in  his  nature  love  a  huer 
woman,  and  had  an  aversion  from  speaking  wita 
any  woman,  or  hearing  them  speak,  of  any  busi- 
ness but  to  that  purpose  he  thought  them  all 
made  for,  however  they  broke  in  afterwards  upon 
him  to  all  other  purposes. 

The  lady  herself,  who  every  day  (as  was  said 
before)  grew  in  power  and  credit,  md  not  yet  pre- 
sume to  interpose  in  any  other  business,  than  in 
^ving  all  the  imaginable  countenance  she  could 
to  those  who  desired  to  depend  upon  her,  and,  in 
thdr  right  as  well  as  her  own,  in  depressing  the 
credit  m  those  who  she  knew  irished  hers  much 
less  iban  it  was ;  but  in  tlus  last  argument  she 
was  hitherto  wary,  and  took  only  such  opportu- 
nities as  were  offered,  without  going  out  of  her 
way  to  find  them.  Her  principal  business  was  to 
gel  an  estate  for  herself  and  her  children,  which 
she  thought  the  king  at  least  as  much  concerned 
to  provide  as  she  to  solicit;  which  however  she 
would  not  be  wanting  in,  and  so  procured  round 
suras  of  money  out  of  the  privj'  purse,  (where  she 
had  placed  Mr.  May,)  and  other  assignations  in 
other 'names,  and  so  the  less  taken  notice  of, 
though  in  great  proportions:  all  which  yet 
amounted  to  httle  more  than  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  she  had  in  few  years  contracted  to  an  un- 
imaginable greatness,  and  to  defray  her  constant 
expenses,  wnich  were  very  excessive  in  coaches 
and  horses,  clothes  and  Jewels,  without  any  thing 
(tf  generosity,  or  Ratifying  any  hor  family,  or 
so  much  as  peymg  any  of  her  father's  debts, 
whereof  some  w^  very  chmiotous.  Her  name 
was  not  used  in  any  suits  fiv  the  grant  of  lands ; 
for  besides  that  there  was  no  avowing  or  public 
mention  of  natural  children.she  did  think  the  chan- 
cellor and  treasurer  willing  to  obstruct  such  grants, 
and  desired  not  to  have  any  occasion  to  try  the 
kindness  of  either  of  them :  and  so  all  the  suits 
she  made  of  that  hind  were  with  reference  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  had  no  title  to  obstruct,  nor  na- 
tural opportunity  to  know,  what  was  granted  ;  and 
in  that  kingdom  she  procured  the  grant  of  several 
great  quantities  o(  land,  like  to  prove  of  great 
benefit  and  vahie  to  her  or  her  children. 
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The  diief  derign  they  now  began  to  dengo,  and 
the  wont  they  could  erer  dengn,  wu  to  laiae  « 
jealousy  in  the  lung  of  his  Iv^her,  to  wlUeh  his 
majestr  was  not  in  any  dwree  inclined,  and  had 
in  tmui  a  just  affection  for  nim  and  confidence  in 
him,  without  thinking  better  of  his  natural  parts 
than  he  thought  there  was  cause  for ;  and  yet, 
which  made  it  the  more  wondered  at,  he  did  very 
often  depart  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment 
from  his  own  judgment  to  comply  with  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  instructed,  by  those  who  too  well 
knew  the  lung's  nature,  to  adhere  to  any  tldng  he 
once  adnsed,  and  to  be  importunate  in  any  tUng 
he  proposed;  in  which  he  ^ireydled  the  more 
eaai^,  because  he  merer  used  it  in  any  thing  that 
concerned  himself  or  his  own  bcotefit. 

Tba  troth  is.  it  was  the  unlu^py  ftte  and  con- 
ttitutioD  of  that  fiunily,  thai  they  trusted  naturally 
the  judgments  of  those,  who  were  as  much  infe- 
rior to  them  in  understanding  as  they  were  in 
qnalityj  before  their  own,  whick  was  very  good ; 
and  suffered  even  their  natures,  which  oisposed 
them  to  virtue  and  justice,  to  be  prevailed  upon 
and  altered  and  corrupted  by  those,  who  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  some  one  infirmity  that  they 
discovered  in  them;  and  by  complying  with  that, 
and  cherishing  and  serving  it,  they  by  degrees 
wrought  upon  the  mass,  and  sacrificed  ^  the 
other  good  inclinations  to  that  single  vice.  They 
were  too  much  inclined  to  like  men  at  first  sight, 
and  did  not  love  the  conversation  of  men  of  many 
more  years  than  themselves,  and  thouu  bt  w  not 
only  troublesome  but  impotinent.  Taey  md  not 
love  to  deny,  and  lees  to  strangers  than  to  their 
friends  ;  not  out  of  bounty  or  generosity,  which 
was  a  flower  that  did  never  grov  naturally  in  the 
heart  of  either  of  the  famihes,  that  of  Stuart  or  the 
other  of  Bourbon,  but  out  of  an  unakilfiilness 
and  defect  in  the  countenance :  and  when  th^ 
prevailed  with  themselves  to  make  some  pause 
rather  [than^  to  deny,  importonity  remorcd  all  re- 
solution, which  they  knew  neither  how  to  shut 
out  nor  to  defend  themselves  against,  even  when 
it  was  evident  enough  that  they  had  much  tather 
not  consent ;  which  often  made  th^  which  would 
have  looked  like  bounty  lose  all  its  grace  and 
lustre. 

If  the  duke  seemed  to  be  more  firm  and  fixed  in 
his  rnolntions,  it  was  rather  finm  an  obstinacyin 
his  will,  which  he  defended  by  aversion  from  the 
debate,  than  by  the  constancy  of  bis  judgmmtj 
wiiicb  was  more  subject  to  persona  than  to  argu- 
ments, and  BO  as  change(d>le  at  least  as  the  king's, 
wfaidi  was  in  greatest  danger  by  surprise :  and 
from  this  want  of  steadiness  and  irresolution 
(whencesoever  the  infirmity  proceeded)  most  of 
the  misfortunes,  which  attended  either  of  them  or 
thur  servants  who  served  themhonestly ,  had  [their] 
rise  and  growth ;  of  which  there  will  be  shortly 
an  occasion,  and  too  frequently,  to  say  much 
more.  In  the  mean  time  it  cannot  be  demed,  and 
was  observed  and  confessed  by  all,  that  never  any 
jnrince  had  a  more  humble  and  dutiful  condeecen- 
lion  and  submission  to  an  elder  brother,  than  the 
duke  had  towards  the  iduai  his  whole  demeanour 
and  behaviour  was  so  full  of  reramoe,  that  [it] 
might  have  given  example  to  be  imitatwl  by  thoa^ 
who  ought  but  did  not  observe  a  greater  distance. 
And  the  conscience  and  resentment  he  had  within 
tumself,  for  the  sally  he  had  made  in  Flanden^ 
made  him  after  so  wary  in  his  actions,  and  so 
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abhorring  to  hear  anything  that  might  leaaan  lua 
awe  for  the  king,  that  no  man  wno  had  moat 
credit  wiUi  [him]  durst  approach  towards  any 
thing  of  that  kind ;  so  that  there  was  never  leM 
ground  of  jealousy  than  of  him.  And  (u  was 
said  before)  the  king  (who  was  in  his  natim  mo 
far  from  any  kind  of  jealousy,  that  he  was  too 
much  inclined  to  make  interpretations  of  many 
words  and  actions,  which  might  reasonablv  har- 
bour other  apprehensions)  was  as  incapaole  of 
any  infusions  which  might  lessen  his  confidence 
in  his  brother,  as  any  noble  and  virtuous  mind 
could  be.  And  therefore  those  ill  men,  who  began 
ubout  this  time  to  sow  that  cursed  seed  that  gnw 
up  to  bear  a  large  crop  of  the  worst  and  rankest 
jealousy  in  the  succeeding  time,  did  not  {HBsume 
to  make  any  reflection  upon  the  duke  bimself,  but 
upon  his  wife,  "  upon  the  state  she  assnoied,  and 
"  the  height  of  the  whole  family,  that  lived  in  much 
"  more  plenty,"  they  said,  "  than  the  king's,  and 
**  were  more  regarded  abroad." 

Such  kind  of  people  are  never  without  some 
particular  stories  of  the  persons  whom  they  de- 
sire to  deprave;  and  so  had  many  instances, 
which  they  used  upon  all  occauons,  of  some  levity 
or  vanity,  of  some  words  affected  by  the  duchess, 
or  some  outward  carriage,  true  or  false,  which  for 
the  most  part  conclude  in  mirth  and  laughter, 
and  seemed  ridiculous;  which  was  the  method 
they  used  in  all  thdr  approaches  of  that  kind 
towards  the  highest  acts  01  malice,  first  to  make 
the  parson,  whom  they  hoped  to  ruin  in  the  end, 
less  esteemed,  by  the  acting  and  presentation  of 
his  words  and  gestures  and  motions;  which  com- 
monlv  is  attended  with  laughter.  And  this  is  the 
first  oreach  th^  make  upon  any  man's  reputa- 
tion; and  the  frequent  custom  of  this  kind  of 
lauffhter  and  mirth,  which  is  easily  produced 
wiuout  any  malice,  doth  in  the  end  open  a  space 
large'  enough  to  iiat  \m]  calumny  and  scandal 
enough  to  weakmi,if  not  to  destroy,  the  best  buib 
reputation. 

This  was  the  course  they  held  with  reference  to 
the  duchess,  whom  the  king  had  from  the  b^in- 
ning  treated  with  great  grace  and  bvour,and  con- 
sidered her  as  a  woman  of  more  than  an  ordinary 
nit  and  understandiog :  and  the  queen  mother 
had  from  tiie  recondfiation  used  Ear  widi  that 
abundant  affection  and  fiuniliaii^  that  was  verr 
wonderfrd;  and  the  hoghts  she  assumed,  and  w 
that  greatness  which  many  thought  too  much, 
[were]  not  only  inculcated,  but  enjoined  by  the 
queen  as  a  duty  due  to  her  husband,  of  whose 
high  degree  she  tiiought  she  could  not  be  too 
tender  and  careful.  And  she  had  the  happinesa 
so  well  to  behave  herself  towards  the  duke,  that 
he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  her,  and  lived 
towards  her  with  an  affection  so  remarkable  and 
notoriouB,  that  it  grew  to  be  the  public  discourse 
and  commendation;  and  which  made  the  liberties 
that  were  taken  elsewhere  the  more  spoken  of 
and  censured.  It  was  very  visible  that  he  liked 
her  company  and  conversation  vwy  well,  and  was 
believed  to  communicate  all  his  couniela,  and  all 
he  knew  or  thought,  widurat  reserve  to  her; 
which,  being  so  contraiy  to  the  professed  doctrine 
of  the  court,  adminiBtered  occauon  to  the  men  of 
wkth,  in  those  seasons  which  took  up  a  good 
part  of  every  night,  to  be  very  pleasant  uptm  the 
government  oi  mt  duchess,  and  the  subausaoa 
[(tf  the  duke];  in  which  there  wers  always  some 
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witty  refiecti<nu  upon  the  chancellor.  And  this 
kind  of  libertjr,  being  firat  ^[ratefol  to  the  king  for 
the  wit  that  accompanied  it  and  the  miith  that  it 
produced*  grew  bytnecuatom  (tf  it  the  more  accept- 
able; and  it  may  be  the  general  and  public  ob- 
servatim  of  the  disparity  m  the  liret  of  the  two 
brotben  made  it  wished,  dwt  there  were  no  more 
of  that  Btrictneea  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
oth«r,  towards  which  there  wanted  not  applica- 
tion and  advice  accordingly  as  well  as  example. 

In  the  mean  time  the  chancellor  had  a  hard 
part  to  act,  being  neither  able  to  do  the  good  he 
constantly  endeavoured  on  tms  side,  nor  remove 
the  ill  he  disliked  on  the  other  ride ;  for  he  saw 
well  the  mischief  that  would  inevitably  follow  the 
great  expenses  of  the  duke,  which  exceeded  all 
BmitB,  and  could  never  be  provided  for;  and 
thought  the  duchess  to  be  blamed  for  whiit  she 
spent  upon  herself,  and  used  all  the  cxe^  he  had 
with  both  to  begin  in  time  to  reform  what  neces- 
nty  would  shortly  do  with  more  diahODOar :  but 
the  disesM  bad  grown  from  the  first  ill  diges- 
tion. 

The  kird  Berkley  had  upon  the  king's  first 
arrival  formed  a  fanuly  without  rule  or  iwecedait, 
and  made  the  servants  in  a  mudi  better  condition 
than  the  master,  by  assigning  Hberal  penuons  and 
alloi^ces  'to  them,  who  had  paid  him  dear  for 
their  places,  without  considering  from  what  fund 
they  should  arise :  and  now  they  all  would  have 
the  duke  believe,  "  that  he  spent  not  too  much ; 
"  but  that  he  had  too  little  provision  assigned  to 
'*  him  for  his  quality  and  relation,  and  this  pro- 
**  ceeded  from  the  nwlect  in  the  chanceUor,  who 
"  was  able,  if  he  enocavoured  it,  to  persuade  the 
«  king  to  enlaj^  it  to  a  just  proportkm."  And 
this  was  as  much  o^jed  to  the  ducbees  as  to  the 
duke,  and  it  made  in  her  a  greats  impresrion ; 
and  though  she  had  m  all  other  req>ects  a  very 
entire  affection  and  even  a  duty  and  resignation  to 
her  fiuher,  yet  in  this  he  had  no  anti)oritj|  with 
her,  nor  did  she  think  him  a  competent  judge 
what  expenses  princes  should  make :  and  haviug 
aeen  the  state  and  lustre  in  which  the  duke  of 
Anjon  lived  in  France,  and  having  recrived  many 
inmsions  from  the  queen,  of  the  great  defect  in 
the  customs  of  England,  in  provi&ig  either  for 
the  respect  or  for  the  support  of  the  younger  sons 
of  the  crown,  [she  thought]  that  the  chancellor 
should  rather  use  his  credit  for  the  enlarging  that 
narrowness,  which  the  king  was  enough  diwmd 
to,  than  to  xrform  their  expenses.  But  tit  this 
enough. 

'Vht  plague  had  really  swept  away  and  destroyed 
BO  many  seamen,  (Stepney  and  the  places  aqja- 
cent,  which  were  tneir  common  habitations,  bong 
almost  depopulated,)  that  now,  all  other  obstnte* 
tions  being  removed,  there  seemed  even  an  im- 
possibility to  procure  sailors  and  mariners  enough 
to  set  out  the  fleet ;  insomuch  as  they  found  it 
necessary  to  press  many  watermen,  and  to  dis- 
furnish  all  merchant  snipe  which  were  prepared 
to  be  set  out  to  the  plantations  or  to  other  places 
of  trade :  all  which  turned  not  so  much  to  benefit 
one  way,  as  it  did  to  loss  another  way.  But  the 
best  way  to  expedite  all  things  was  the  tiro  admi* 
rals  gomg  to  the  fleet  thetuelves,  that  they  who 
reatdred  to  go  III^[bt  hasten  thither,  and  Uiat  thqr 
iriw  had  no  mind  to  go  migh^  out  of  ihanu^ 
likewiM  accompany  them. 

TWe  appeared  grett  mnurimity  and  ooneent 


between  them.  Only  prince  Rupert  had  a  great 
desire  to  go  in  a  ship  Miat^  and  that  they  might 
not  be  both  [in,  one]  snw :  but  opon  deb^  it 
appenrtd  to  be  vnpnctieabl^  and  that  in  a  time 
<u  action  die  orders  conld  not  be  the  same,  if  they 
who  gave  them  were  not  together  and  in  the 
sameplaee;  and  so  the  prince  was  persuaded  not 
to  be  positive  in  that  particular.  And  so  they 
both  went  together,  and  took  leave  of  the  king 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  laboured  so  effec- 
tually', (as  they  were  both  men  of  great  dexterity 
and  mdefatigaole  industry  in  such  conjunctures,') 
that  they  carried  the  fleet  out  to  sea,  well  fitted' 
and  provided,  by  the  middle  of  May ;  with  which 
they  presentiy  visited  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
tooK  many  prizes ;  and,  by  the  intelligence  they 
met  with,  concluded  that  the  Dutch  fleet  wouldnot 
be  ready  in  a  month,  of  which  they  gave  the  king 
advertisemfmt,  and  letoraed  into  the  Downs. 
And  prince  Ri^>ert  ^  the  aame  time  expressed  an 
incliimtion  to  go  himself  with  part  of  tite  fleet  to 
meet  the  dnke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  reported  to 
be  under  sail  to  join  with  the  Dutch,  and 
"  that  they  would  not  pat  to  sea  till  they  foresaw 
"  that  they  were  like  to  join  about  Calais.** 

At  or  near  the  same  time  the  lord  Arlington 
recoved  intelligence,  **  that  the  Dutch  were  not 
"  yet  well  manned;  and  that  the  ships  which  were 
"  m  the  Texel,  and  were  to  join  with  tiie  other 
"  under  De  Rujrter  in  the  Wierings,  were  more 
"  unprovided :"  though  at  the  same  time  secre- 
tary Morrice  (who  had  always  better  intelligence 
from  Hollana)  was  assured  from  thence,  "  that 
"  aU  the  ships  in  both  places  were  so  ready  that 
"  they  would  jmn  withm  very  few  ^ys."  Bat 
the  km  Ailiiu  ton,  who  thonght  he  ought  to  ha 
more  b^ereC  received  as  podtive  advertisement 
from  France,  "  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort  set  sail 
"  from  Brest  on  such  a  day:"  and  though  the 
wind  had  not  been  yet  directiy  &Tourable  for  htm, 
it  was  concluded  that  he  must  be  well  advanced 
in  his  wav,  and  he  had  no  port  to  friend  till  he 
came  to  the  coast  of  France  near  Calais. 

Upon  this  there  seemed  a  great  desire  that 
prince  Rupert  might  take  the  comae  he  had  pro- 
posed ;  for  the  convenience  was  agreed  to  be  very 
great,  if  the  French  could  be  met  with  before  the 
conjunction.  However,  the  council  was  so  wary 
that  at  that  time  attended  the  \atM  at  Worcester- 
house,  the  chancellor  being  affected  witii  the 
goat,  that  tbqr  ad^sed  the  king  "  not  to  soul 
**  podtive  orders  for  the  dividing  the  fleet,  wUch 
"  by  many  accidents  might  jwqduce  mconve- 
"  nienees ;  but  rather  to  send  two  of  the  conndl 
"  to  the  fleet,  with  an  account  of  all  tiie  intelU- 
"  pence,  and  the  reflections  which  occurred  to  the 
"  king  upon  it."  And  hereupon  sir  George  Car- 
teret and  sir  'VtHlIiam  Coventry  were  presently 
sent,  and  carried  such  orders  witn  them,  as  would 
be  necessary  if  the  generals  had  not  other  intel- 
ligence, or  did  think  that  the  division  was  not 
liable  to  more  objections  than  had  been  in  view. 
And  this  caution  I  set  down  more  particularly, 
because  the  council  underwent  reproaches  which 
it  did  not  deserve. 

The  two  connseUors  used  such  expedition,  and 
found  so  good  conveniences  1^  land  and  water, 
that  th^  retomed  to  the  luiw  the  next  d^  mth 
an  aecoont,  **  tiiat  the  state  Mthe  Dotdli  fleet  was 
'*  confirmed  to  be  the  same  tlut  his  majes^  had 
"  heard,  and  tint  they  believed  the  ether  concern^ 
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"  ing  the  duke  of  Beaufort  to  be  very  probable ; 
"  wbereupon  they  had  concluded  with  a  mutual 
"  consent  and  approbation,  that  prince  Rupert 
"  should  take  twenty  of  the  ships,  which  he  nad 
"  already  chosen,  to  meet  the  French,  though 
"  they  were  superior  in  number,  whilst  the  general 
"  remained  in  the  Downs  with  the  rest :  and  in 
*'  order  to  this,  that  the  prince  went  aboard  his 
"  Bbip  before  they  came  away,  and  the  rather,  be- 
"  cause  the  wind  was  so  nmch  against  him,  that 
"  luB  mi^e8ty*B  orders,  if  he  found  cause  to  aend 
"  any,  would  be  sure  for  some  days  to  find  him 
"  upon  the  western  coast ;  and  the  wind  that  was 
"  u[ainst  him  was  bo  favourable  to  the  duke  of 
"  maufort,  that  it  was  probable  they  might 
"  speedily  meet,  and  in  a  place  to  be  wished." 
The  king  saw  no  cause  yet  to  send  orders  to  the 
contrary ;  and  this  was  the  reason,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstaoces,  of  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  that 
proved  unfortunE^. 

■  It  appeared  very  soon  after,  which  secretary 
had  the  better  inteUigence :  for  the  very  next  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  general,  who 
remahied  in  the  Downs*  nad  certain  intelligence 
that  the  Dutch  wm  come  out  of  thair  harbours, 
^ving  it  seems  received  intelligence  likewise  of 
the  French  fleet* B  faeiiuf  at  aea,  and  being  obliged 
to  meet  them,  and  haabeen  long  readv  to  do  so ; 
which  had  deceived  the  court,  they  bweving  tlut 
they  stayed  because  they  were  not  ready  to  come 
out ;  whereas  they  were  ready,  and  nqiected  ordy 
the  other  advertisement. 

As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed,  he  sent 
notice  presently  to  the  duke  late  in  the  same 
evening,  who,  informing  the  king  of  it,  gave 
orders  to  sir  WiUiam  Coventry  to  prepare  orders 
to  prince  Rupert  immediately  to  return ;  and  if 
those  orders  had  been  carefuly  despatched,  they 
might  have  come  to  the  prince  before  the  morn- 
ing. But  sir  WiUiam  Coventry  thought  he  had 
done  his  part  when  he  got  toe  order  signed, 
which  was  about  twelve  oithe  clock  at  night,  and 
then  sent  them  by  his  servant  to  the  lord  Arling- 
ton, whose  part  he  thought  it  was  to  charge  a 
messenger  with  them :  but  he  was  gone  to  bed, 
and  his  servants  durst  not  disquiet  him,  a  ten- 
derness not  accustomed  to  be  in  the  family  of  a 
secretary.  But  whether  they  did  not  wake  him, 
as  he  pretended,  or  being  awake  he  deferred  it,  it 
was  not  sent  away  till  ue  next  day,  and  never 
came  to  prince  Rupert's  hand  till  he  had  turned 
his  sails  upon  the  tnunder  of  the  cannon ;  and  he 
no  sooner  endeavoured  to  return,  but  the  wind 
chopped  about*  to  retard  him,  that  he  could  make 
little  way  that  day  or  the  night  following.  Wliose 
fault  it  was  that  these  important  orders  were  not 
sent  with  more  expedition,  whether  sir  'William 
Coventry  ought  not  to  have  taken  care  for  the 
conveying  them,  at  least  to  have  given  the  lord 
Arlington  notice  what  the  contents  of  them  were, 
of  which  he  denied  to  have  any  notice,  was  dis- 
puted with  some  warmth  between  themselves,  and 
so  came  to  be  published :  but  it'  was  never  ex- 
amined any  where  else,  though  the  negligence 
was  very  mischievous  in  its  e^ct ;  but  they  were 
both  too  great  men  to  be  questioned  in  any  judi- 
catory. 

The  general,  after  the  notice  he  had  received  of 
the  motion  of  the  Dutch,  ordered  the  fleet  to  weigh 
anchor  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
upon  the  firat  of  June  1666,  to  sail  to  tbe  Buoy 


of  the  Gnnfleet  to  join  with  some  other  ships 
wluch  lay  there,  to  get  more  men,  being  then  bm 
ill  manned ;  and  about  seven  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  the  scouts  came  in,  and  brought  the 
general  notice,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  to  the 
keward,  and  probably  intended  to  decline  fight- 
ing till  they  might  join  with  the  French.  And  it 
had  been  to  be  wisned  that  theEnglish  had  stood 
off  too,  upon  confidence  that  prince  Ihipert,  whom 
Uie  wind  had  kept  from  hang  for  on,  as  they 
could  not  bat  know,  would  receive  direction 
fnm  court  to  r^um.  But  the  general  (who  was 
as  impatient  upon  the  sight  of  an  enemy  to  engage 
with  him  as  prince  Rupert  himself,  and  had  a 
natural  contempt  of  the  Dutoh)  called  his  flag- 
officers  to  coundl,  and  quickly  resolved,  that  it 
"  was  not  convenient  nor  safe  nor  honourable  to 
"  decline  the  battie,  lest  it  might  take  off  the  pre- 
"  sent  courage  of  the  seamen."  And  truly  in  all 
those  consultations,  upon  the  like  occasions,  who- 
ever proposed  any  wary  advice  ran  great  hazard 
of  being  reputed  a  rawurd.  And  so  they  bore  up 
with  a  full  wind  npon  die  enemy,  notwithstanding 
the  visible  disadvantage  tii^wme  in,  in  respect  a 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  for  in  the  absence  of 
prince  Rupert  there  remained  fittle  above  fifty  Bail 
with  the  general ;  whereas  De  lluyter*s  fleet  can* 
sisted  of  above  fourscore  sail,  who  easily  pm:dved 
his  advantage,  and  that  a  great  part  tn  the  Eng-- 
lish  fleet  was  abaent,  and  so  wulingly  embraced 
the  occanon,  and  made  what  sail  he  could  to  meet 
with  them. 

It  was  about  two  of  the  ddck  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  engagement  began;  and  the  English 
had  got  the  wind,  which  was  so  high  that  they 
could  not  carry  out  their  lower  tiers.  The  admiral 
was  so  shattered  in  his  rigging  and  masts,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  get  ofi*  and  anchor,  that  he  might 
mend  what  was  amiss ;  and  many  of  his  squadron 
had  tiieir  main-]wds  shot  uid  recaved  audi 
damage  in  thdr  tackling,  which  was  the  chief  um 
of  the  Dutoh,  that  they  could  hardly  govern  their 
ships.  And  by  this  means  the  enemy  got  the 
wind ;  and  the  battle  continued  with  great  fierce- 
ness, and  loss  of  many  men  on  both  sides,  tin 
nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  when  all  wen 
willing  to  have  some  rest. 

That  night  was  spent  in  repairing  masts  and 
rigging :  and  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
the  battle  began  again  with  the  same  fierceness, 
and  lasted  till  night.  And  that  day  the  Dutch 
suffered  much,  and  one  of  th«r  vice-admirals  was 
boarded  and  afterwards  sunk,  as  many  (A  their 
other  ships  likewise  were;  so  that  they  b^n  to 
fall  off :  when  sixteen  new  great  shipB  came  to 
their  ud,  which  gave  them  new  courage  j  so  that 
th^  renewed  and  muntained  the  fight  with  Wtttt 
reudution,  and  killed  many  men  of  the  &i^h, 
and  disabled  many  of  the  ilups,  till  the  night 
again  parted  them. 

Upon  tha  anxmnt  the  general  received  that 
night,  and  the  new  access  of  force  to  the  Dutch, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  retire ;  for  though  he 
bad  lost  no  ship,  very  many  were  so  disabled,  that 
there  was  reason  to  fear  they  would  hardly  hold 
out  to  recover  the  shore.  And  thereupon  he 
caused  all  those  ships  to  be  put  before  and  midte 
all  the  sul  they  could,  and  himself  with  sixteen 
ships  in  a  breadth  went  in  the  rear :  which  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  perceived,  they  pursued,  but 
came  not  within  reach  of  thdr  guns  till  four  ai 
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the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  then,  though  they 
shot  hard,  they  did  very  Uttle  harm,  the  stem- 
pieces  of  the  English  over-reaching  their  broad- 
sides, which  made  many  of  them  get  off  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  But  by  this  time  the  English 
descried  about  twenty  sail  of  ships  standing  to- 
wards them,  which  tney  concluded  to  be  prince 
Rupert,  (as  it  proved  :}  and  so  being  earnest  to 
join,  they  edged  up  towards  them,  but  so  imfortu- 
natdy,  that  many  of  the  flag  ships  were  on  ground 
off  the  Galioper-aand.  But  with  much  aSo  they 
an  got  off  rafe,  the  Bopit  Prince  only  excepted, 
which  for  this  last  age,  and  tin  the  late  war,  was 
held  the  best  sh^  in  the  worid.  This  brave  ship 
stuck  80  &8t,  th^  no  art  or  industry  could  move 
her;  BO  thi^  the  enemy,  when  ihe?  found  thegr 
could  not  carry  her  off,  set  her  on  nre,  and  took 
the  capt^  sir  Geoi^e  Ayscue,  and  all  the  com- 
pany prisoners,  and  mthout  distinction  used  all 
with  great  barbarity,  in  which  they  pretended 
only  to  use  retaliation.  That  night  prince  Rupert 
joined ;  and  then  they  bore  to  the  northward,  that 
they  might  get  clear  of  the  sands;  and  thereby  | 
the  enemy  got  the  wind  again. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  battle,  winch  was  the 
fourth  of  June,  the  enony  b^i^  to  windward 
about  three  leagues,  the  generals  m  the  moming  | 
made  an  saU  towards  Aem :  and  they  lay  with  i 
their  sails  to  the  masts  to  stay  for  them,  which  ' 
they  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  have  | 
done,  if  they  had  not  had  intelligence  from  the 
prisoners  of  the  Prince,  in  how  tattered  a  condi- 
tion the  fleet  was.  The  battle  began  about  eight 
of  the  clock  in  the  moming  with  extraordinary 
con6dence  on  both  sides,  the  Dutch  continuing 
their  old  guard,  to  spend  all  their  shot  upon  the 
rigging  and  masts,  and  to  defend  themselves  from 
being  boarded,  wl^ch  the  English  most  intended 
and  laboured  to  do.  But  the  design  of  the  others 
succeeded  better :  insomuch  that  one  of  the  vice- 
admirals  of  a  squadron,  and  other  of  the  best 
ships,  were  so  disabled  that  they  bore  off  from 
the  battle,  that  they  might  mend  and  repair; 
wluch  gave  no  small  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
But  the  two  generals  were  invincible,  and  con- 
tinued the  hatUe  all  the  day  in  several  forms,  and 
by  the  advantage  of  the  wind  fired  six  or  seven  of 
thdr  ships,  and  sunk  others,  and  had  two  or  three 
of  their  own  likewise  sunk.  And  between  six  and 
seven  at  night,  as  if  by  consent,  (and  no  doubt 
both  sides  were  very  weary  of  the  encounter,) 
they  separated  without  loolung  after  each  other, 
ana  hastened  to  their  several  coasts ;  many  of  the 
English  being  so  hurt  in  yards,  masts,  rigging, 
and  hulls,  many  of  them  wanting  men  to  ply  thetr 
guns,  and  their  powder  and  shot  near  spent,  that 
with  very  much  difficulty  they  ^  into  harbour : 
and  so  concluded  that  great  action,  wherein  eitho' 
side  pretended  to  have  advantage,  and  both  lost 
very  much. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle  was  spent  in  fitting 
tb^r  masts  and  repairing  their  rigging,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  reach  the  coast :  and  when  they 
came  near  it,  the  generals  called  a  council  about 
disposing  those  ships  which  could  not  remain  at 
sea,  and  sent  them  to  such  several  places  as  they 
might  be  soonest  repaired  in ;  and  gave  every  cap- 
tain very  strict  order,  "  that  all  possible  diligence 
"  and  expedition  should  be.used  to  get  their  ships 
**  ready,  and  fomiBbed  with  whatsoerer  was  want- 
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"  in^ and  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  were 
reqmred  to  be  assistant  in  all  places.  And  so 
wonderful  di%cnce  was  used,  (wmch  appears  al- 
most incredible,)  that  the  whole  fleet  was  bo  well 
fitted,  that  by  ihe  seventeenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  within  a  fortnight  after  so  terrible  a  battle, 
it  was  gathered  together  to  a  rendezvous  to  the 
Buoy  m  the  Nore.  The  enemy  made  as  much 
haste,  rather  to  meet  with  the  French,  who  were 
every  day  still  expected,  than  to  fight  urith  the 
English,  and  kept  as  near  to  Ouax  own  coast  as 
convenientiyth^  could:  so  that  how  ready  soever 
the  generals  were  (who  bad  never  left  their  ships) 
with  the  fleet  by  the  seventeenth  of  the  month, 
the  winds  were  so  averse  or  so  calm,  that  it  was 
the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  that  montii  before 
they  could  reach  the  n^t  of  the  memy. 

And  the  next  day,  which  was  the  twenty-fifth, 
the  English  made  ail  the  sail  they  could,  and  by 
ten  in  the  morning  engaged  in  as  hot  an  encounter 
as  had  hitherto  been  in  any  engagement:  and 
though  the  Dutch  seemed  not  to  fight  with  the 
same  spirit  and  mettle,  yet  the  battle  held  till  two 
in  the  afternoon,  wh^  by  the  advantage  of  the 
wind  they  bore  away  faster  than  the  Engush  could 
follow.  However,  here  they  took  vice-admiral 
Banchart,  and  his  ship  of  threescore  guns  and 
three  hundred  men  was  burned;  and  another 
ship  of  seventy  guns  and  three  hundred  men  was 
likewise  taken  and  burned ;  which  the  generals 
thought  better,  than  to  undergo  the  possible  in- 
convenience of  keeping  them :  and  so  they  kept 
up  as  close  to  the  enemy  in  the  Jiight  as  they 
could  do.  The  next  moming  they  used  all  their 
sails,  and  designed  to  board  De  Kuyter;  which, 
the  wind  lessening,  they  could  not  effect,  he  fight- 
ing very  well,  but  runnmg  faster  :  and  so,  though 
very  well  pursued,  he  got  into  his  fastness  at  ute 
Wierings,  with  those  who  were  nearest  to  him. 
But  the  rest  who  were  farther  off,  and  were  like 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  night,  tacked  about: 
which  they  who  attacked  De  Ruyter  percdving, 
and  that  they  could  follow  him  no  further, 
and  that  the  rest  were  five  and  forty  sail,  they  fol- 
lowed them,  the  generals  doing  all  they  could 
with  their  squadron  to  put  themselves  between 
them  and  the  coast ;  but  the  wind  growing  on  a 
sudden  calm,  about  midnight  they  dropped  thdr 
ancliorB,  that  they  might  not  be  driven  fiuther 
than  they  had  a  mind  to  be.  But  in  the  morning, 
when  they  weighed  anchor  to  pursue  them,  and 
made  all  the  way  they  could  with  a  little  wind,  the 
enem^  got  so  close  to  their  own  shore,  their  ships 
drawing  less  water  than  the  English,  that  there 
could  be  no  further  pursuit. 

Another  part  of  the  fleet,  which  was  separated 
when  De  Ruyter  got  into  tlu  "Wierings,  taaa  which 
the  generals  looked  upon  as  &eix  own,  was  so 
unhi^iIHly  pursued,  though  by  men  of  very  good 
name,  tbat  they  escaped ;  which  raised  a  great 
distemper  in  the  fleet,  whilst  some  officers  (a  the 
prime  and  most  unquestionable  courage  charged 
and  accused  others,  who  had  always  given  great 
testimony  that  they  durst  do  any  thing,  "  ofnase 
"  declining  to  fight  when  the  enemy  was  in  their 
"  power,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  them 
"  to  escape  than  to  encounter  them."  And  this 
dispute  and  expostulation,  between  men  who  had 
many  seconds,  divided  the  generals,  one  declaring 
himsdf  onthe  one  side  and  the  other;  but  they 
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wisely  laid  uide  the  debate,  till  they  should  he  at 
more  leisure  irith  lets  inconTenieiice  to  deter^ 
mioeH. 

The  generals  thereupon,  havuig  thus  scattered 
the  enemy,  resolved  to  ply  upon  the  Dutch  coast 
to  take  all  ships  of  trade,  which  they  did ;  and  off 
the  Texel  and  the  FUe  took  many  rich  prizes, 
both  homeward  and  outward  hound,  of  great 
value.  And  they  having  now  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fie  ^tin,  thm  was  aDuteh  captain,  one  Laurence 
Yan  Humskerke,  who  aftor  tlw  first  battle,  in  Uie 
faction  between  Evertson  and  Van  Trxnap,  had 
given  De  Wit  so  great  an  advantage,  that  if  he 
had  not  made  his  escape,  he  bad  oeen  hanged, 
who  from  that  time  had  always  been  on  board 
witii  jprince  Rupert :  this  man,  wliilst  the  fleet  lay 
in  this  posture,  advised  prince  Rupert  to  attempt 
a  place  near  the  Flie,  which  was  so  locked  in  the 
land  that  it  was  always  looked  upon  as  very  secure, 
^d  where  all  ships  laden  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
Straits  and  those  parts,  when  they  w^  outward 
hound,  used  to  lie  two  or  three  days,  as  in  a  safe 
port,  until  all  things  which  might  he  fbi^tten 
[were  prepared],  and  all  the  company  came  toge- 
ther,) and  had  never  been  invaded  in  any  war ; 
and  by  it  was  a  pret^  la^  village,  cidled  Schel- 
las^t  whidi  had  many  good  houses  in  it,  besides 
otbn  inhaUted  by,  and  for  the  entertnnment  ot, 
Mamen. 

This  enterprise  was  comnutted  to  rir  Robert 
Holmes,  a  very  hold  and  expert  man;  who,  witii 
a  number  of  small  vessels  very  well  manned, 
besides  a  body  of  stout  foot  to  land  upon  occa- 
sions, beinff  assisted  by  the  Dutchman,  so  vigor- 
ously assamted  it,  that  he  burned  all  the  Dutch 
shifM  Iyii%  there,  being  of  inestimable  value,  all 
outward  hound,  and  some  of  them  worth  above 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  each  sl^.  "Iliey 
burned  likewise  the  whole  town  of  Schelling; 
vidiich  conflagration,  with  that  of  the  ships,  ap- 
pearing at  the  break  of  day  so  near  Amsterdam, 
pat  that  place  into  that  consternation  that  they 
thought  the  da^  of  judgment  was  come,  not  think- 
ii^  « thrir  ships  ukere,  as  bdng  out  (tfthe  power 
or  reach  oi  any  enemy ;  and  no  doabt  it  was  the 
greatest  loss  that  state  sustained  in  the  whole  war, 
uiat  is,  greater  than  all  the  rest.  And  as  this 
victory,  u  it  can  be  called  a  victory  when  there  is 
no  renstance,  occasioned  gnat  tnumph  in  Eng- 
land, so  it  raised  ^^reat  thoughts  of  heart  In  De 
Wit,  and  a  resolution  of  revenge  before  any  peace 
should  be  consented  to ;  which  they  eflfected  to  a 
good  d^ree  the  next  year. 

There  appeared  no  more  likelihood  of  the  Dutch 
coming  out  again  :  so  about  the  fifteenth  of 
August  the  generals  returned  to  Southwould  Bay, 
to  recdve  a  recruit  of  men,  provisions,  and  am- 
mnnition,  having  left  sb^s  enough  upon  the  coast 
of  Holland  to  teke  prises,  and  scouts  upon  the 
coast  to  get  intelligience  in  what  readinees  the 
enemy's  fleet  was,  and  what  was  done  within  the 
land.  And  about  the  twenty-seventh  a  littie  pink, 
that  waited  upon  the  coast  of  Zealand,  brought 
notice  that  the  enemy,  connsting  of  about  four- 
score sail  of  ships,  were  ready  to  come  out  from 
theWierings;  and  the  next  day  they  were  assured 
that  they  were  come  out  and  bound  westward,  by 
which  they  concluded  that  they  had  hope  to  join 
the  FrMicn  fleet  Whereupon  the  gennals  gave 
jpreeent  aden  to  unmoor  toe  fieet;  and  weighing 
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anchor  about  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  moming^ 
stood  to  sea,  and  about  noon  discovered  toe 
Batch  fleet  about  four  leagues  to  the  leeward. 
The  generals  made  all  sail  towards  them :  but  the 
enemy  stood  away  for  the  coast  of  Flanders,  whilM 
the  Knglish  were  so  entangled  upon  the  Galloper- 
sands,  mat  they  could  not  stand  after  the  enemy 
till  late  in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  it  was  night  be- 
fore they  came  near  each  other,  and  then  several 
gnns  were  fired  to  little  irarpose. 

The  next  morning,  brang  the  first  of  Sqiteiii- 
ber,  the  season  when  the  winds  beroi  to  grow 
bdsterons,  thejr  had,  upon  the  brssikinff  m  the 
day,  lost  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  andl}elieved 
that  they  bad  bore  up  in  the  night  for  them  :  hxxt 
when  it  was  light,  they  found  tl^t  they  were  to  tbe 
leeward,  as  far  as  they  could  discover,  near  St. 
John's  Bay  beyond  Calais.  Tbe  English  porsned 
them,  and  making  some  stay  for  the  fireships, 
which  could  not  make  haste  by  reason  of  the 
blustering  weather,  it  was  four  m  the  afternoon 
before  the  fleet  came  up  together  to  them ;  when 
De  Ruyter  made  a  show  as  if  he  would  draw  off 
from  the  shore  towards  them.  But  when  be  saw 
the  English  stand  with  him  and  advance  with 
their  usual  resolution,  he  tacked  back  again,  and 
stood  close  in  to  the  shore,  where  the  mt  of  tbe 
fleet  was,  m  the  Bay  of  Staples.  And  tlien  die 
mght  came,  and  the  wind  blew  so  violentiy,  that 
the  English  were  forced  to  tack,  and  many  of  the 
ships  were  forced  to  the  leeward,  the  night  bdng 
so  foul,  that  neither  the  generals  nor  the  chief 
flags  could  be  discerned.  And  though  tbe  storm 
continued  very  violent  the  next  day,  a  good  part 
of  the  fleet  got  again  together,  and  stood  to  the 
Bay  of  Staples,  miere  the  Dutch  still  remained 
close  under  the  shore  at  anchor,  but  could  not  be 
invited  to  come  out.  So  the  En^sh  found  it 
necessary  to  stand  further  out  to  the  sea ;  and 
then  they  discovered  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  a  great 
distance  to  tlie  leeward,  uid  so  bore  after  tnem, 
and  at  night  they  all  arrived  at  St.  Hden's  Point. 
And  thoogh  the  tempest  still  increased,  a  squad- 
ron went  every  day  out  to  tiie  coast  of  Vrmce. 

In  tins  tempest  the  Kench  fleet  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  by  a  pitmdence  they  are  seldom 
without.  A  gentleman  of  good  quality  of  that 
nation  retnniM  at  this  time  out  of  uighmd,  (wlu- 
ther  they  repaired  with  as  much  libeity  and  were 
as  kindly  treated  as  if  there  were  no  war,  whilst 
no  Englishman  could  be  safe  there;)  and  landing 
at  Calus,  and  finding  that  the  didte  of  Beanfort 
was  every  day  expected,  he  despatched  two  or 
three  harks  to  find  him,  with  information  how 
and  where  the  English  lay ;  one  of  which  came 
so  luckily  to  him  towards  the  evening,  that  he 
changed  his  course,  and  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night  got  into  the  road  (tf  Dieppe,  where  he 
drop^d  his  anchors.  But  his  vice-admiral,  being 
the  Dif^t  and  tbe  best  shqi  but  one  in  die  fleet, 
and  carrying  seventy  [neces  of  cannon,  pursuing 
the  course  he  was  directed,  in  the  dark  of  the 
night  fell  amongst  the  English,  as  the  rc«t  had 
done  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  advertisement; 
and  after  a  little  defending  lumself,  which  be  saw 
was  to  no  purpose,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  de- 
sired to  be  Drought  to  prince  Rupert,  who  knew 
him  well,  and  treated  nim  as  a  gallant  person 
ought  to  be,  and  caused  many  things  iriucfa  be- 
longed to  Itts  own  person  to  he  rsstored  to  taini; 
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and  when  he  was  bron|(ht  into  England,  he  found 
&Dother  kind  of  reception  (thoughlie  was  piisoner 
in  the  Tower)  than  any  of  the  English,  thoi^h  of 
the  same  quality,  met  with  abro^.  By  this  ac- 
cident the  French  fleet  made  a  happy  state ;  and 
the  continuance  of  the  storm  for  many  davs  kept 
the  English  and  tfw  Dutch  from  any  fmiiMr  en- 
^agemoit.  Bat  the  nme  winds*  and  at  Mme 
tune,  did  much  more  nosdiief  at  land  than  at  Bea. 

It  was  i^Nm  tiie  first  day  of  that  September,  in 
the  dismal  year  of  1666,  (in  which  many  prodigies 
were  expected,  and  80  many  really  fell  out,)  that 
that  memorable  and  trarible  fire  brake  out  in 
London,  which  begun  about  midnight,  or  nearer 
the  moTTiing  of  Sunday,  in  a  baker's  house  at  the 
end  of  Thames-street  next  the  Tower,  there  being 
many  little  narrow  alleys  and  very  poor  houses 
about  the  place  where  it  first  appeared ;  and  then 
finding  such  store  of  combustible  materials,  as 
that  street  is  always^  furnished  with  in  timber- 
houses,  the  fire  prersikd  so  powerfiilly,  that  that 
whole  street  and  the  ndf^bourhood  was  in  so 
short  a  time  turned  to  asha,  that  £bw  persons  had 
time  to  save  and  preserve  any  of  their  goods;  but 
were  a  heap  of  people  almost  as  dead  with  the 
sudden  distraction,  as  the  ruins  were  which  th^ 
sustained.  The  mafpstrales  of  the  city  assembled 
qmckly  together,  and  with  the  usual  remedies  of 
buckets,  miich  they  were  provided  with :  but  the 
fire  was  too  ravenous  to  be  extingmshed  with 
such  quantities  of  water  as  those  instruments 
could  apply  to  it,  and  &steued  still  upon  new 
materials  before  it  had  destroyed  the  old.  And 
though  it  raged  fhrioualy  all  that  day,  to  that  de- 
gree that  aU  men  stood  amazed,  as  spectators 
only,  no  man  knowing  what  remedy  to  apply, 
tax  the  magistratee  what  orders  to  give;  yet  it 
keptwithhk  some  comnassi  burned  what  was  next, 
ana  lud  hold  only  on  Doth  sides;  and  the  greatest 
^^hension  was  of  the  Tower,  and  idl  considera- 
tums  entered  upon  how  to  secure  that  place. 

But  in  the  night  the  wind  changed,  and  carried 
the  danger  from  thence,  but  wiut  so  great  and 
irresistible  violence,  that  as  it  kept  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  from  grappling  when  they  were 
eo  near  each  other,  so  it  scattered  tiie  fire  from 
pursuing  the  line  it  was  in  with  all  A  force,  and 
spread  it  over  the  city ;  90  that  they,  who  went 
late  to  bed  at  a  gr^  distance  from  any  place 
where  the  fire  prevailed,  were  awakened  before 
morning  with  tneir  own  houses  being  in  a  flame ; 
and  whilst  endeavour  was  used  to  quench  that, 
<ither  houses  were  discovered  to  be  bumiiw,  which 
were  near  no  place  from  whence  they  coiud  inu- 
^ne  the  fire  could  come;  aU  ^riiich  Idndled  an- 
other fire  in  the  breasts  of  niesi,aliiiost  as  danger- 
ous as  that  within  their  houses. 

Monday  morning  produced  first  a  jealousy,  and 
then  an  universal  conclusion,  that  this  foe  came 
not  by  chance,  nor  did  they  care  where  it  b^[an; 
but  the  breaking  out  in  several  places  at  so  great 
distance  from  each  other  made  it  evident,  that  it 
was  hy  couspbacy  and  combination.  And  this 
determination  could  not  hold  long  without  dis- 
covery of  the  wicked  authors,  who  were  concluded 
to  be  all  the  Dutch  and  all  the  French  in  the  town, 
though  they  had  inhabited  the  same  places  above 
twenty  years.  All  of  that  kind,  or,  if  they  were 
strangers,  of  what  nation  soever,  were  hud  hold  of; 
andaJterall  the  ill  usa^  that  can  consist  in  mwds, 
and  some  blows'-and  kidu,  they  were  dirown  into 


prison.  And  shortly  after,  the  same  conclusion 
compreliended  all  tiie  Roman  catholics,  the  pa- 
pists, who  were  in  the  same  predicament  of  guilt 
and  danger,  and  quickly  found  that  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  keeping  within  doors ;  and  yrt 
some  of  them,  and  of  quality,  wne  taken  1^ 
force  out  of  theb  houses,  and  carried  to  prisim. 

When  diis  lage  spread  as  &r  as  the  fire,  and 
every  hour  brought  reports  of  some  bloodv  effiwts 
of  it,  worse  than  In  truth  there  were,  the  king 
distributed  many  oi  the  privy-coimcil  into  several 
quarters  of  the  city,  to  prevent,  by  their  authori- 
ties, those  inhumanities  which  he  heard  were  com- 
mitted. In  the  mean  time,  even  they  or  any  other 
person  thought  it  [not]  safe  to  declaxe^  "  that  they 
"  believed  that  the  fin  came  by  accident,  or  that 
'*  it  was  not  a  plot  of  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
"  and  papists  to  bum  the  dtv ;"  which  was  so 
generally  oelieved,  and  in  the  bert  company,  that 
ne  who  said  the  contrary  was  suspected  for  a  con- 
spirator, or  at  best  a  fevourer  of  them.  It  could 
not  be  concdved.  how  a  house  that  was  distant  a 
mile  from  any  part  c£  the  fire  could  suddenly 
be  in  a  fflmie,  ^thont  some  particular  malice; 
and  this  case  fell  out  every  hour.  When  a  man 
at  the  furthest  end  of  Bread-street  had  made  a 
shift  to  get  out  of  his  house  his  best  and  most 
portidile  goods,  because  the  fin  had  approached 
near  them ;  he  no  sooner  had  secured  them,  as  he 
tiiought,  in  some  friend's  house  in  Holbom,  which 
was  believed  a  safe  distance,  but  he  saw  tlut  very 
house,  and  none  else  near  it,  in  a  sudden  flame. 
Nor  did  there  want,  in  this  woful  distemper,  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  saw  this  viUany  com- 
mitted, and  apprehended  men  who  they  were 
ready  to  swear  tnrew  fire-balls  into  houses,  iriiich 
were  presentiy  burning- 

The  lord  Hdlis  ana^ktrd  Ashley,  who  had  thdr 
quarters  assigned  about  Nemate-market  and  the 
streets  a^aranl;,  had  many  brought  to  them  in 
custody  for  crimes  of  Uiis  nature;  and  saw,  within 
a  very  little  distance  from  the  place  where  they 
were,  the  people  gathered  together  in  great  dis- 
order; and  as  they  came  nearer  saw  a  man  in  the 
middle  of  them  without  a  hat  or  cloak,  pulled  and 
hauled  and  very  ill  used,  whom  thev  knew  to  be 
a  servant  to  the  Portugal  ambassaaor,  who  was 
presently  brought  to  them.  And  a  substantial 
citizen  was  rrady  to  take  his  oath,  "that  he  saw 

that  man  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  throw 
"  into  a  shop  a  fireball ;  upon  which  he  saw  the 
"  house  immediately  on  fire  :  whereupon,  being 
"  on  the  other  ude  of  the  way,  and  seeing  this, 
**  he  cried  out  to  the  people  to  stop  that  gentle- 
"  man,  and  madeallthehastohe  cmild  himself;" 
but  the  people  had  first  sdted  upon  him;,  and 
taken  away  his  sword,  which  he  was  ready  to 
draw;  ana  he  not  speaking  nor  understanding 
English,  they  had  used  him  in  the  manner  set 
down  before.  The  lord  Hollis  told  him  v^t  he 
was  accused  of,  and  "that  he  was  seen  to  have 
"  thrown  somewhat  out  of  his  pocket,  which  th^ 
"  thought  to  be  a  fireball,  into  a  house  which  was 
"  now  on  fire :"  and  the  people  had  diligently 
searched  his  pockets  to  find  more  of  the  same 
commodities,  but  found  nothing  that  they  meant 
to  accuse  him  of.  The  man  standing  m  great 
amaaement  to  hear  he  was  so  charaed,  the  lord 
Hollis  asked  hun,  "  what  it  was  tiiat  he  pulled  out 
"  of  his  poclffit,  and  what  it  was  he  threw  into  ^ 
«  bouse    to  which  he  answered,  "  that  he  did 
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"  not  think  dut  he  hid  pot  hii  hand  into  Us 
"  pocket ;  bat  he  rememoered  very  wdl,  ^at  u 
**  he  walked  in  the  stre^  he  sav  a  piece  of  bread 
**  upon  the  gnmod,  which  be  took  up,  and  laid 
'*  upon  a  shelf  in  the  next  boaee;"  which  is  a 
costom  or  superstition  so  natural  to  the  Portu- 
gue8e>  that  if  the  king  of  Portugal  were  walking, 
and  saw  a  piece  of  bread  upon  the  ground,  he 
would  take  it  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  keep  it 
till  he  saw  a  lit  place  to  lay  it  down. 

The  house  being  in  view,  the  lords  with  many 
of  the  people  walked  to  it,  and  found  the  piece  of 
bread  just  within  the  door  upon  a  board,  where 
he  sua  he  laid  it ;  and  the  house  on  fire  was  two 
doors  beyond  it,  which  the  nan  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  and  saw  Haa  man  put  his 
hand  into  the  house  without  staying,  and  {vesently 
after  the  fire  break  ont,  conduded  to  be  the  same 
house ;  which  was  very  natural  in  the  fright  that 
all  men  were  in :  nor  did  the  lords,  thouf^  they 
were  satisfied,  set  the  poor  tpan  at  liberty ;  but, 
as  if  there  rem^ed  ground  enough  of  suspicion, 
committed  him  to  the  constable,  to  be  kept  by 
him  in  his  own  house  for  some  hours,  when  they 
pretended  tbey  would  examine  him  again.  Nor 
were  any  persona  who  were  seized  upon  in  the 
same  manner,  ae  multitudes  were  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  town,  especially  if  they  were  strangers  or 
papists,  presently  discharged,  when  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  to  suspect;  bat  all  sent  tonri- 
son,  where  they  were  in  much  mora  security  than 
they  could  have  been  in  full  liberty,  after  they  were 
once  known  to  bars  been  suspected;  andmoat(rf 
them  understood  their  commitment  to  be  upon 
that  ground,  and  were  glad  of  it. 

The  fire  and  the  wind  continued  in  the  same 
excess  all  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  till 
afternoon,  and  flung  and  scattered  brands  burning 
into  all  quarters ;  uie  nights  more  terrible  than 
the  days,  and  the  light  the  same,  the  light  of  the 
fire  supplying  that  of  the  sun.  And  indeed  who- 
ever was  an  eyewitness  of  that  terrible  prospect, 
can  never  have  so  lively  an  image  of  the  last  con- 
flagration till  he  beholoi  it ;  the  faces  of  dl  peo[de 
in  a  wonderful  dgeetion  and  discomposure,  not 
knowing  where  they  coidd  repose  th^oselvea  for 
one  how's  sle^  and  no  ^staoee  thought  secure 
from  the  fire,  which  suddenly  stuied  up  before  it 
was  suspected ;  so  that  people  left  thor  bouses 
and  earned  away  their  goods  frmn  many  places 
which  received  no  hurt,  and  whither  tiiey  after- 
wards returned  again ;  alt  the  fields  full  of'^women 
and  children,  who  had  made  a  shift  to  bring  thither 
some  goods  and  conveniences  to  rest  upon,  as 
safer  than  any  houses,  where  yet  they  felt  eucb  in- 
tolerable heat  and  drought,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  fire.  The  king  and  the  duke, 
who  rode  from  one  place  to  another,  and  put 
themselves  into  great  dangers  amongst  the  burn- 
ing and  falling  houses,  to  give  advice  and  direc- 
tion what  was  to  be  done,  underwent  as  much 
fi^gue  as  the  meanest,  and  had  as  little  sleep  or 
rest;  and  the  &ce8  of  all  men  appeared  ghastly 
and  in  the  highest  confusion.  Taa  coantry  sent 
in  carts  to  helo  those  miserable  peopk  who  had 
.  BBved  any  goods :  and  by  this  means,  and  the  help 
of  coaches,  all  the  neighbour  villages  were  filled 
with  more  people  than  tboy  could  contun,  and 
more  goods  than  they  could  find  room  for;  so 
that  those  fields  became  likewise  as  ftdl  as  the 
other  about  London  and  Westminster. 


It  was  obwrred  that  Hrhen  the  fire  preruled 
most,  when  it  met  with  biick  bmldinffB;  if  it  wu 
not  rMKdsed,  it  was  so  well  rensted  that  it  made 
a  much  slower  progress ;  and  when  it  had  done 
its  worst,  that  the  timber  and  aU  the  combustible 
matter  fell,  it  fell  down  to  the  bottom  within  the 
house,  and  iba  walls  stood  and  enclosed  the  fire, 
and  it  was  burned  out  without  making  a  further 
progress  in  many  of  those  places ;  and  then  the 
vacancy  so  interrupted  the  fury  of  it,  that  many 
times  tne  two  or  three  next  houses  stood  without 
much  damage.  Besides  the  spreading,  insomuch 
as  all  London  seemed  but  one  fire  in  the  breadth 
of  it,  it  seemed  to  continue  in  its  full  fury  a 
direct  line  to  the  Thames  side,  all  Cheapside  from 
beyond  the  Exchange,  through  Fleet-street ;  inao- 
mucfa  as  for  that  breadth,  takug  in  both  ridea  as 
&r  as  Uie  Thames,  then  was  scarce  a  house  at 
church  Btandii^  tmm  the  bridge  to  Dorset-hons^ 
which  was  bunied  on  Tuesday  ^ht  after  Bay- 
nard's-castle. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  king  saw 
that  nuther  the  fire  decreased  nor  the  wind  les- 
sened, he  even  despaired  of  preserving  Whitehall, 
but  was  more  afraid  of  Westminster-abbey.  But 
having  observed  by  his  having  visited  all  places, 
that  where  there  were  any  vacant  places  between 
the  houses,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  fire  was 
interrupted,  it  changed  its  course  and  went  to  the 
other  Bide;  he  gvn  order  for  pulling  down  many 
houses  about  Whitehall^  some  vdiereof  were  newly 
bmlt  and  hardly  finished,  and  sent  many  of  1^ 
chtnce  goods  of  water  to  Hampton-Coort;  ai 
most  of^ the  persons  of  quality  in  Uie  Strand,  who 
had  the  benefit  of  the  river,  got  barges  and  other 
vessels,  and  Beat  their  furniture  for  their  houses 
to  some  houses  some  miles  out  of  the  town.  And 
very  many  on  both  sides  the  Strand,  who  knew 
not  whither  to  go,  and  scarce  what  they  did,  fled 
with  their  fiumues  out  of  their  houses  into  the 
streets,  that  they  might  not  be  within  when  the 
fire  fell  upon  their  houses. 

But  it  pleased  God,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
that  on  Wednesday,  about  four  or  five  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  fell :  and  as  in 
an  ioitant  the  fire  decreased,  having  burned  all 
on  the  Tbi^es  side  to  the  new  buiuinga  of  the 
Inner  Temple  next  to  White-fiiars,  and  having 
consumed  them,  was  stopped  bv  that  vacancy 
from  proceeding  further  into  that  nouse ;  but  lud 
hold  on  some  old  buildings  which  joined  to  Ram- 
ailey,  and  swept  all  those  into  Fleet-street.  And 
the  other  side  oeing  likewise  destroyed  to  Fetter- 
lane,  it  advanced  no  further;  but  left  the  other 

gBTt  of  Fleet-street  to  the  Temple-bar,  and  all  the 
trand,  unhurt,  but  what  damage  the  owners  of 
the  houses  had  done  to  themselves  by  endeavour- 
ing to  remove ;  and  it  ceased  in  all  other  parte  of 
the  town  near  the  same  time :  so  that  the  greatest 
care  then  was,  to  keep  good  guards  to  watch  the 
fire  that  was  upon  the  ground,  that  it  might  not 
break  out  again.  And  this  was  the  better  per- 
formed, because  they  who  had  yet  thdr  houses 
standing  had  not  the  courage  to  sleni,  but  watched 
with  much  less  distraction ;  though  the  same  dis- 
temper still  remained  in  the  utmMt  extent, "  that 
"  all  this  had  fallen  out  by  the  coiMinracy  of  the 
"  French  and  Dutch  with  the  pajHats ;"  and  all 
gaols  were  filled  with  those  who  were  every  hour 
apprehended  upon  that  jealouay ;  or  rather  upon 
some  evidence  that  they  were  gmUy  of  the  crime. 
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And  the  people  were  so  Bottish,  that  they  believed 
that  all  the  French  in  the  town  (which  no  doubt 
were  a  very  great  number)  were  drawn  into  & 
body,  to  prosecute  thc^  by  the  sword  who  were 
preserved  from  the  fire :  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  street  have  ran  in  a  great  tumult  one  way, 
upon  the  rumour  that  the  French  were  marching 
at  the  other  end  of  it ;  so  tmified  men  wm 
thdr  own  apprehensinne. 

When  the  night,  though  far  from  bung  a  quiet 
one,  had  somewhat  lessened  the  consternation, 
the  first  care  Uie  king  took  was^  that  the  country 
might  speedily  supply  maAets  in  all  places,  tiiat 
th^  who  had  aaired  themselTea  from  buminff 
might  notbe  in  dan^ctfstainnff;  sndif  therehas 
not  been  eztraordinarf  care  turn  diligence  used, 
many  would  have  perished  that  way.  The  vast 
destruction  of  com,  and  all  other  sorts  of  provi- 
sions, in  those  parts  where  the  fire  had  prevailed, 
had  not  only  left  all  that  people  destituU  of  all 
that  was  to  be  eat  or  drank;  W  the  bakers  and 
brewers,  wluch  inhabited  the  other  parts  wUch  were 
unhurt,  had  forsaken  their  houses,  and  carried 
■way  all  that  was  portable :  insomuch  as  many 
daya  passed,  before  they  were  enough  in  thdr 
wha  and  in  their  houses  to  &11  to  their  occupa- 
tions ;  and  those  parts  of  the  town  which  God 
had  spared  and  preserved  were  many  houra  witfa- 
oot  any  thing  to  ea^  as  well  as  they  who  wve  in 
the  fields.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  concaved, 
how  great  a  snpidy  of  dl  kinds  wais  brought  from 
all  places  within  four  and  twenty  hours.  And 
wlueh  was  more  miraculous,  in  four  days,  in  alt 
the  fields  about  the  town,  which  had  seemed 
covered  with  those  whose  habitations  were  burn- 
ed, and  with  the  goods  which  they  had  saved, 
there  was  scarce  a  man  to  be  seen :  all  found 
ehdter  in  so  short  a  tune,  either  in  tho«e  parts 
wluch  remained  of  the  ci^  and  in  the  suburbs,  or 
in  the  noghbour  villages ;  aU  kind  of  people  ex- 
pressing a  marvelloue  charity  towuds  those  who 
appeared  to  be  undone.  AnA  very  many,  with 
more  ezpe^tion  than  can  be  coKuved,  wt  up 
little  sheaa  of  brick  and  timber  upon  the  rtiina  <n 
their  own  hotueai  where  tiiey  chose  rather  to  in- 
habit than  in  more  convenient  idaces,  though  they 
Icnew  they  could  not  long  reode  in  thoee  new 
biuldings. 

Hie  king  was  not  more  troubled  at  any  parti- 
cular, than  at  the  ima^nation  which  possessed 
the  hearts  of  so  many,  that  all  this  mischief  had 
fallen  out  by  a  real  and  formed  conspiracy ;  which, 
albeit  be  saw  no  colour  to  believe,  ne  found  very 
many  intelligent  men,  and  even  some  of  his  own 
council,  who  did  really  believe  it.  Whereupon  he 
appointed  the  privy-council  to  sit  both  morning 
antd  eveniiw,  to  examine  all  evidence  of  that  kind 
that  riumldbe  brought  before  than,  and  to  send 
for  any  persoiu  who  had  been  committed  to  pri- 
son upon  some  evidence  that  made  the  greatest 
wnae ;  and  sent  for  the  lord  chief  jnstiin,  who  was 
in  the  wuntry,  to  come  to  the  town  for  the  better 
examination  of  all  suggestions  and  all^tions  of 
that  kind,  there  having  been  some  mahcious  re- 
port scattered  about  the  town,  "that  the  court 
"  had  so  great  a  prejudice  against  any  kind  of 

testimony  of  sucQ  a  conspiracv,  tliat  thev  dis- 
'*  countenanced  all  witnesses  who  came  oefore 
"them  to  testify  what  they  knew;"  which  was 
without  any  colour  of  truth.  Yet  many,  who  were 
produced  as  if  their  testimony  would  remove  all 


doubts,  made  such  senseless  relations  of  what 
they  had  been  told,  without  knowing  the  condition 
of  the  persons  who  told  them,  or  where  to  find 
them,  that  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  forbear  smiling 
at  their  evidence.  Some  Frenchmen's  houses 
had  been  searched,  in  which  had  been  foimd 
many  of  those  shells  for  s<)uib8  and  other  fire- 
works, firequently  used  in  nights  of  joy  and  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  men  were  well  known,  and  had 
lived  many  years  there  by  that  trade,  and  had  no 
other :  and  one  of  these  was  the  Ung*s  servant^ 
and  em|d0ved  by  the  office  of  «dnance  for  mak- 
ing graudes  of  all  kinds,  as  weD  for  the  baiul  aa 
for  mortarpieces.  Yet  these  men  were  looked 
upon  as  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators,  and 
remained  s^  in  prison  till  their  nrighbours  soli- 
dted  for  their  liberty.  And  it  cannot  be  enough 
wondered  at.  that  in  this  general  rage  of  the 
people  no  mischief  was  done  to  the  strangers, 
that  no  one  of  them  was  assassinated  outright 
though  many  were  sorely  beaten  and  braised. 

There  was  a  very  odd  accident  that  confirmed 
many  in  what  they  were  inclined  to  believe,  and 
startled  others,  who  thought  the  conspiracy  im- 
possible, since  no  combination  not  veiy  cUscemi* 
Die  and  discovered  conld  have  eflfected  that  mis- 
^ief,  in  which  the  immediate  hand  of  God  waa  bo 
vinble.  Amongst  manv  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  sent  to  Newgate  there  was  one  Hubert,  a 
young  man  of  five  or  six  and  twentyyears  of  age, 
the  son  of  a  famous  watchmaker  m  the  city  of 
Roan ;  and  this  fellow  had  wrought  in  the  same 

{trofession  with  several  men  in  London,  and  had 
or  many  years,  both  in  Roan  and  in  LondoUj 
been  looked  upon  as  distracted.  This  man  con- 
fessed "  that  he  had  set  the  first  house  on  fire, 
"  and  that  he  had  been  hired  in  Paris  a  year  be- 
"  fore  to  do  it :  that  there  were  three  more  cora- 
"  bined  with  him  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  that 
"  they  came  over  together  into  England  to  put  it 
"  in  execution  in  the  time  of  the  ulague :  but 
"  when  they  were  in  London,  he  ana  two  of  hii 
"  cranpantons  went  into  Sweden,  and  letnnwd 
"  from  thoiee  in  Uie  l^ter  end  of  Angnit,  and  he 
"  resolved  to  undertake  it;  and  tut  tiia  two 
"  others  went  away  into  Rrance." 

The  whole  examination  was  so  sensdess,  that 
the  chief  justice,  who  was  not  looked  upcm  as  a 
man  who  wanted  rigour,  did  not  believe  any  thin^ 
he  said.  He  was  asked,  "who  it  waa  in  Paris 
"  that  suborned  him  to  this  action to  which  he 
answered,  "  that  he  did  not  know,  having  never 
"  seen  him  before;"  and  in  the  railarging  upon 
that  p<nnt  he  contradicted  himself  in  many  parti- 
culars. Being  asked  "  what  money  he  had  re- 
"  ceived  to  perform  a  service  of  so  much  hazard," 
he  said,  "  he  had  received  but  a  pistcde,  but  waa 
"  proniised  five  pistoles  more  when  he  should 
"  nave  done  his  work;"  and  many  such  unrea- 
sonable things,  that  nobody  present  created  any 
thing  he  said.  However,  they  durst  not  sligU 
the  endmce.  but  put  him  to  a  particular,  in  which 
he  so  fully  confirmed  all  that  he  had  said  before, 
that  they  were  surprised  with  wonder,  and  knew 
not  afterwards  what  to  say  or  think.  They  asked 
him,  "  if  he  knew  the  place  where  he  first  put 
"  fire  :"  he  answered,  '*  that  he  knew  it  very  well, 
"  and  would  shew  it  to  any  body."  Upon  this 
the  chief  justice,  and  many  aldermen  who  sat  with 
him,  sent  a  guard  of  substantial  dtizens  with  the 
{Hisoner,  that  he  might  shew  them  the  house ;  and 
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they  first  led  him  to  a  place  at  toiae  distance  from 
1^  and  asked  him  "  if  that  were  it :"  to  which  he 
answered  presentlj^  "  No,  it  was  lower,  nearer  to 
the  Thames."  The  house  and  all  which  were 
near  it  were  bo  corned  and  buried  in  nuni,  that 
the  ownen  themselTes,  without  aome  faifiJIiWf 
mark,  could  ve^  hardly  hara  aaid  where  Us  own 
house  had  stood :  but  this  man  led  them  directly 
to  the  place,  described  how  it  stood,  the  slupe  of 
the  littK  yard,  the  fashion  of  the  door  and  windows, 
and  where  he  first  put  the  fire ;  and  all  this  with 
such  eiaetness,  that  they  who  lud  dwelt  Img  near 
it  could  not  so  perfectly  have  described  all  parti- 
culars. 

This  silenced  all  further  doubts.  And  tfaoufi;h 
the  cluef  justice  told  the  king,  "  that  all  his  dis- 
*'  course  was  so  disjointed  th^  he  did  not  believe 
"  him  ffuilty;'^  nor  was  there  one  man  who  pro- 
secuted or  accused  him :  yet  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, and  So  sensible  a  rdation  of  all  that  he 
had  done,  accomunied  iritk  so  many  arcam- 
stancee,  (without  me  least  show  (tf  eomponetion 
or  sorrow  for  what  he  said  he  had  dene,  nor 
vet  seeming  to  justify  or  to  take  de%ht  in  H ;  but 
Dong  asked  wnether  he  was  not  sorry  for  the 
widudness,  and  whether  he  intended  to  do  so 
much,  he  gave  no  answer  at  all,  or  made  reply  to 
what  was  said ;  and  with  the  same  temper  died,) 
the  jury  fbnnd  him  guilty,  and  he  was  executed 
accordingly.  And  tbongb  no  man  could  imagine 
any  reason  why  a  man  should  so  desperately 
throw  away  his  life,  wluch  be  might  have  exrta. 
though  he  nad  been  guilty,  since  he  was  only  ac- 
cused upon  hia  own  confession ;  yet  neither  ihe 
judges  nor  any  present  at  the  trial  did  believe  him 
gnwy,  but  that  he  was  a  pomr  disfraeted  wretch, 
weaiy  of  lus  bfie,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  Uiis 
way.  Cotain  it  is,  dutvpMi  the  strictsst  examina- 
tion Aat  could  be  afterwards  mads  by  the  king's 
oommand,  and  thenbytiie  diligmce  oc  the  house, 
that  upon  the  genenu  jealoosy  and  mmour  made 
a  committee,  that  was  very  diligent  and  solidtous 
to  make  that  discovery,  there  was  never  any  pro- 
bable evidence  (that  poor  creature's  only  excef^ed) 
that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  that  woiul  fire, 
than  the  displeasure  of  God  Almighty :  the  first 
acddeut  of  the  b^inning  in  a  baker's  house, 
where  there  was  so  great  a  stock  of  fsgots,  and 
the  ndghbonrhood  of  much  combustible  matter, 
of  pitch  and  roun  and  the  like,  that  led  it  in  an 
instant  from  house  to  house  throiwh  Thames- 
strett,  with  the  agitation  of  so  terrible  a  wind  to 
scatter  and  dispone  iL 

Lst  ths  cause  be  what  it  would,  die  eflfoct  was 
very  terrible;  for  above  two  parts  of  three  of  that 
great  city  were  burned  to  aahea^  and  those  the 
most  rich  and  wealthy  parts  (tf  tUx  city,  where  the 
greatest  warehouses  and  the  beet  shops  stood. 
The  Royal  Exchange,  with  all  the  streets  about 
it,  LomWd-street,  Cheapside,  Patemoster-row, 
St.  Paul's  church,  and  almost  all  the  other  churdies 
in  the  city,  with  the  Old  Bai^,  Ludgate,  all 
Paul's  churchyard  even  to  the  lliames,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Fleet-street,  all  which  were  places 
the  beet  inhabited,  were  all  burned  without  one 
house  remaining. 

The  value  or  estimate  of  what  that  devouring 
firs  consumed,  over  and  above  lbs  houses,  could 
never  be  oomputed  in  any  d^«e:  for  b(»ides 
that  the  first  night  (which  in  a  moment  swept 
away  the  vast  wnlth  <tf  nuBncs-strset)  there  was 


[not]  anvthing  that  could  be  preserved  in  respect  of 
the  suddenness  and  amazement,  (all  people  beinK 
in  their  bedri  till  the  fire  was  in  their  houses,  aud 
so  could  save  nothing  but  themsdves,)  the  next 
day  with  the  violence  of  the  wind  increased  the 
distraction ;  nor  did  many  beUeve  that  the  fire 
was  near  them,  or  that  diey  had  reasou  to  remore 
their  goods,  till  it  was  upon  them,  and  rendered 
it  impoaabk.  Then  it  fell  out  at  a  season  in  &e 
year,  the  beginning  of  September,  when  very 
many  of  the  substantial  citixens  and  other  wealtiiy 
men  were  in  the  country,  whereof  manv  had  not 
left  a  servant  in  their  houses,  thinkii^  themselves 
upon  all  ordinary  accidents  more  secure  in  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  their  neighbours,  than 
Uiey  could  be  in  the  fidelity  of  a  servant;  and 
whatsoever  was  in  such  houses  was  entirely  con- 
sumed  by  the  fire,  or  bst  as  to  the  ownerv. 
And  of  this  clasais  of  ri>Bent  men,  when  the  fire 
came  where  the  lawyos  had  houses,  as  diey  had 
in  many  idaces,  espedalhr  Seigeaata-faui  in  Fleet- 
strest,  with  that  part  ot  the  Inner  Tem[de  that 
was  nazt  it  snd  Wlute-fiiars,  there  was  scarce 
a  man  to  whom  those  lodgings  appertained  who 
was  in  Town:  so  that  whatsoever  was  there,  their 
money,  books,  and  papers,  besides  the  evidences 
of  many  men's  estates  deposited  in  thdr  hands, 
were  all  burned  or  lost,  to  a  very  neat  value. 
But  particular  men's  losses  could  never  be 
made  any  computation. 

It  was  an  mcredible  damt^  that  was  and 
might  rationally  be  computed  to  be  sustained  by 
one  small  company,  the  company  of  stationers,  in 
books,  p^xr,  ana  the  other  lesser  commodities 
which  are  vendible  in  that  corporation,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  ihoneaiid 
pounds :  in  wliich  prodigious  loss  there  waa  one 
circumstance  veir  lamentaMe.  AH  those  who 
dwelt  near  PRnl's  carried  their  goods,  books, 
paper,  and  the  like,  as  others  of  grsi^  tradee 
dia  thor  commodities,  into  the  la^  vaults  wUdi 
were  under  St.  Paul's  church,  before  the  fire  came 
thither :  which  vaults,  though  all  the  church 
above  the  ground  was  afterwards  burned,  with 
all  die  houKS  round  about,  still  stood  firm  and 
supported  the  foundation,  and  ju-eserred  all  that 
was  within  them ;  until  the  impatience  of  those 
who  had  lost  th^  houses,  and  whatsoever  they 
had  else,  in  the  fire,  made  them  reiy  desirous  to 
see  what  they  had  [saved],  upon  which  all  thor 
hopes  were  founded  to  repair  the  rest. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  fire  ceased  to 
flame,  though  it  still  burned  in  the  nuns,  firom 
wbsnce  then  was  still  an  intolenUe  heat,  idien 
the  booksellers  espsdsDy,  and  some  other  tradee- 
msn,  who  had  deposited  all  they  had  prsserred  in 
the  oieatest  and  most  s^acioos  va^  came  to 
behom  all  their  wealth,  whidi  tothatmranent  was 
safe :  but  the  doors  were  no  soonu*  opened,  and 
the  ur  from  without  fanned  the  strong  heat  with- 
in,  but  first  the  driest  and  most  combustible  mat- 
ters broke  into  a  flame,  which  consumed  all,  of 
whst  kind  soever,  that  till  thrai  had  been  unhurt 
there.  Yet  they  who  had  committed  their  goods 
to  aomt  lesser  vaults,  at  a  distance  from  that 
greater,  had  better  fortune;  and  having  learned 
from  the  second  ruin  of  thdr  frimds  to  have  more 
patiause,  attended  till  the  rain  fsU,  and  extin- 
guished the  fire  in  all  places,  and  eooled  the  ur : 
and  than  th^  securely  opened  the  doors,  and  re- 
ceived lU  from  thence  that  they  had  there. 
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If  BO  vast  a  dasnage  as  two  hundred  thomand 
poimdB  befell  that  little  compaDV  of  stationers  in 
books  and  paper  and  the  like,  what  bIuU  we  con- 
ceive was  tost  in  cloth*  (of  which  the  country 
dothien  bet  all  that  thejr  had  broofiht  up  to 
BlackweD-hall  aaauut  IfichaehnaSj  which  was 
all  burned  with  t&t  bir  structure.)  in  nJks  of  all 
kinds,  in  linen,  and  those  richer  mano&ctarea  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  whereof 
some  were  recovered  out  of  the  ruins  of  those 
honssB  irtudi  the  owners  took  care  to  watch,  as 
containing  somewhat  that  was  worth  the  looking 
for,  and  in  which  ddnge  there  were  men  ready 
mougfa  to  fish. 

Tw  lord  mayor,  though  a  very  honest  man, 
was  much  blamed  for  want  of  sagacity  in  the  first 
night  of  the  fire,  before  the  wind  gave  it  much 
acmncement:  for  though  he  came  with  great 
diligence  as  soon  as  he  oaA  notice  of  it,  and  was 
present  with  the  first,  yet  having  never  been  used 
to  such  spectacles,  hU  consternation  was  equal  to 
that  of  ouier  men,  nor  did  he  know  bow  to  apply 
his  authtnity  to  die  lemedymg  the  prnent  ms- 
treas;  and  idien  men  who  mre  less  tnrifiedwith 
Che  object  pressed  him  very  eameady,  "that  be 
f  would  give  order  for  the  present  pidling  down 
"  those  hoosee  which  were  nearest,  and  by  wbidi 
*'  the  fire  climbed  to  go  further,"  (the  doing  where- 
of at  that  time  mi^t  probably  have  prevented 
much  of  the  mischief  that  sucewded,)  be  thought 
it  not  safe  counsel,  and  made  no  othw  answer, 
"  thim  that  he  dont  not  do  it  vrithont  the  con- 
"  sent  of  the  owners."  His  want  of  skiH  was 
the  less  wondered  at,  when  it  was  known  aiter- 
wards,  that  some  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple 
would  not  endeavour  to  preserve  the  goods  which 
were  in  the  lodgings  of  absent  persons,  nor  suffer 
others  to  do  "because,"  Uiey  sud,  "it  was 
"  >f^wt  the  law  to  break  up  any  man's  diambar." 

The  so  sudden  repair  of  those  fimmdaUe  ruins, 
and  the  giving  so  great  beauty  to  all  defbrmi^, 
(a  beauty  and  a  histte  that  city  had  never  before 
been  acquainted  with,)  is  little  less  wonderfbl 
than  the  fire  that  consumed  it. 

It  was  hoped  and  expected  that  this  prodigious 
and  univeraal  calamity,  for  the  eflfects  of  it  covered 
the  whole  kingdom,  would  have  made  impression, 
and  producea  some  reformation  in  the  hcense  of 
the  court ;  for  as  the  puns  the  king  had  taken 
night  and  day  during  trie  fire,  and  the  dangers  be 
lu^  exposed  himself  to,  even  for  the  saving  the 
citizens'  goods,  had  been  very  notorious,  and  in 
the  mouuis  of  all  men,  with  good  wishes  and 
prayns  for  him ;  so  his  majes^  had  been  heard 
duru^  that  time  to  speak  mth  greitt  piety  and 
devotion  of  the  displeasure  that  God  was  pro- 
voked to.  And  no  doubt  the  deep  sense  of  it 
did  ruse  many  good  thot^hts  and  purposes  in 
his  royal  breast  But  he  was  narrow^  watdted 
and  looked  to,  that  such  melanehoUe  [thonghtsi 
might  not  long  possess  him,  the  consequence  and 
efi&t  whereof  was  like  to  be  more  grievous  than 
that  of  the  fire  itself;  of  which  that  loose  com- 
pany that  was  too  much  cherished,  even  before  it 
was  extinguished,  discoursed  as  of  an  argument 
for  mirth  and  wit  to  describe  the  wildnees  d  the 
confunon  all  people  were  in;  in  which  the  scrip- 
ture itself  was  used  with  equal  hberty,  when  they 
could  apply  it  to  thur  pro&ne  puiposes.  And 
Mr.  May  presumed  to  assure  the  king,  "  that 
"  this  was  the  greatest  blesdng  that  God  had 


"  ever  conferred  upon  him,  his  restoration  only 
"  excepted :  for  the  walls  and  gates  being  now 
"  burned  and  thrown  down  of  that  rebellious 
"  city,  which  was  always  an  enemy  to  the  crown, 
"  his  majesty  would  never  suffer  them  to  rqwir 
"  and  build  than  up  again,  to  be  a  Int  in  hia 
"  moiUh  and  a1»idle  upon  his  necki  but  would 
"  keqi  all  (qpen,  that  his  tronia  vof^  enter  i^Mm 
"  them  whenever  he  thoiwnt  necessary  for  his 
"  service,  there  bong  no  other  way  to  govern  that 
"  rude  multitude  but  by  force." 

This  land  of  discourse  did  not  please  the  king, 
but  was  highly  approved  by  the  company ;  ana 
for  the  wit  and  pleasantness  of  it  was  reprated  in 
all  companies,  infinitely  to  the  king's  disserrice, 
and  corrupted  the  afiectioiu  the  dtisens  and 
of  the  country,  who  used  and  assumed  the  same 
liberty  to  publish  the  profanenees  and  atheism  of 
the  court.  And  as  nothing  was  done  there  in 
private,  so  it  was  made  more  public  in  pasquils 
and  hbels,  which  were  as  bold  with  reflections  of 
the  broadest  nature  upon  the  king  himself,  and 
upon  those  in  whose  eonqpany  he  was  mMt 
delighted,  as  upon  the  mesneat  psivon. 

jSSi  men  (tf  virtus  and  sobriety,  of  which  there 
wne  very  many  in  the  king's  &inily,  were  grieved 
and  heartlnvken  with  hwing  what  they  could 
not  choose  but  hear,  and  seeing  many  things 
which  they  could  not  avoid  the  seeing.  There 
were  few  of  the  council  that  did  not  to  one 
another  lament  the  excesses,  which  must  in  time 
he  attoided  with  fetal  consequences,  and  for  the 
present  did  apparentiy  lessen  the  reverence  to  the 
king,  that  is  the  best  support  of  his  royalty :  but 
few  of  ihem  had  the  courage  to  say  that  to  his 
majesty,  which  was  not  so  fit  to  be  aaid  to  any 
body  else.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  his  nia> 
jeatf  d^  upon  all  occarions,  Teenve  those  ad- 
vertuonents  fam  dtoae  who  presented  them  to 
him,  mtfi  natienoB  and  benipiify,  and  without 
iba  least  show  of  displeasure;  taough  the  per^ 
sons  eoncemed  endeavoured  do  one  thing  more 
thui  to  persuade  him,  "that  it  was  the  high^ 
"  presumption  imaginable  in  the  priyy-coundl  to 
"  believe,  that  they  had  any  junsActim  in  the 
"  court,  or  ought  to  censure  tlie  manners  of  it." 

Nor  were  aU  those  endeavours  without  making 
some  impression  upon  his  majesty,  who  rather 
esteemed  some  particular  members  oT  it,  than  was 
indiued  to  beheve  that  the  body  of  it  ought  to 
receive  a  reverence  from  the  people,  or  be  looked 
t^n  as  a  vital  part  of  the  government :  in  which 
his  majesty  (as  hath  been  often  sud  before]  by 
the  ill  principles  he  had  recrived  in  France,  and 
the  accustomed  liberty  of  his  bedchambsr,  was 
exceedingly  and  unhappily  mistaken.  For  by  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  snd  the  very  laws 
and  cust<»ns  of  the  nabon,  as  the  priyy-conndl 
and  every  member  of  it  is  of  the  king's  sole 
and  election  of  him  to  that  trust,  (for  the 
greatest  o£Bce  in  the  state,  though  conferred  like- 
wise by  the  king  TttmaAif,  doth  not  qualify  the 
officer  to  be  of  tlw  privy<council,  or  to  be  present 
in  it,  before  bv  a  new  assignation  that  honour  is 
bestowed  on  nim,  and  that  he  be  sworn  of  the 
council;)  eo  the  body  of  it  is  the  most  sacred, 
and  hsto  the  greatest  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment ai  the  state,  next  the  person  of  the  kii^ 
himsdf,  to  whom  all  other  powers  are  equalhr 
subject:  uid  no  king  of  Bngland  can  so  weU 
secure  his  own  just  prm>gative«  or  preaem  it 
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from  violation,  as  bjr  a  strict  ddendinv  and  eup- 
poitiiig  th«  dignity  of  his  privT-«otmdl. 

When  it  was  too  much  taKen  notice  of>  that 
the  king  lumself  had  not  that  esteem  or  consider- 
ation of  the  coundl  that  was  due  to  it,  what  they 
did  or  ordered  to  be  done  was  less  valued  by  the 
people;  and  that  disrespect  every  day  improved 
by  the  want  of  gravity  and  justice  and  constancy 
in  the  proceedings  there,  the  lesolutionB  of  one 
day  being  reversed  or  altered  the  next,  either 
upon  some  whispers  in  the  king's  ear,  or  some 
new  fancT  in  some  of  those  counsellore,  who  were 
always  of  one  nund  against  all  former  orders  and 
|)recedent« ;  the  pri<M  and  insolent  hnmonr  of 
ur  William  Coventry  taking  not  so  much  ddigbt 
in  any  thing,  as  to  cross  uid  oppose  whatsoever 
the  chancellor  or  the  treasurer  adnsed,  and  to 
reverse  what  bad  been  ordered  upon  that  ground. 
And  though  he  had  sucked  his  milk  at  the  charge 
of  the  law,  no  man  was  bo  professed  an  enemj'  to 
it  and  to  Ibe  professors  of  it,  and  shewed  so  httle 
respect  to  any  thing  passed  and  granted  under 
the  great  seal  of  Enffland,  but  sfuike  u;8inst  it 
with  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  had  been  a 
common  scroll  of  no  signification ;  which  kind  of 
behavionr  in  a  person  unqualified  by  anv  office  to 
speak  modi  in  such  an  assembly,  as  it  bad  never 
been  aoeostomed,  so  it  would  nave  found  much 
zeprdienaion  tliere,  if  it  liad  not  been  for  re^)ect 
to  the  duke,  and  if  the  king  himself  had  not  very 
often  dedared  himself  to  m  of  his  oinnion,  even 
in  particulars  which  himself  had  caused  to  be 
proposed  to  a  contrary  purpose. 

One  daj  bis  majesty  cdted  the  chancellor  to 
lum,  and  complained  very  much  of  the  license 
that  was  assumed  in  the  coffeehouses,  which  were 
the  jdaces  where  the  boldest  calumnies  and  scan- 
dals were  raised,  and  discoursed  amongst  a  peo- 
ple who  knew  not  each  other,  and  came  together 
only  for  that  communication,  and  firom  thence 
were  propagated  over  the  kingdom;  and  men- 
tioned some  particular  rumours  which  had  been 
lately  dispersed  from  those  fountains,  which  on 
his  own  behalf  he  was  enough  displeased  with, 
and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  in  it 

The  chancellor  conenrredirith  him  in  die  sense 
of  tile  scandal,  and  the  mischirf  that  most  attend 
the  impunity  of  such  jdaces,  what  the  foulest  im- 
putations were  laid  upon  the  government,  which 
were  held  lawful  to  be  reported  and  divulged  to 
every  body  but  to  the  magistrates,  who  mignt  ex- 
amine and  punish  them  ;  of  wluch  there  having 
yet  been  no  precedent,  people  generally  believed 
that  those  houses  had  a  charter  of  j)rivilege  to 
speak  what  they  would,  without  being  in  danger 
to  he  called  in  question :  and  "  that  it  was  high 
"  time  for  his  majestj'  to  apply  some  remedy  to 
"  such  a  growing  disease,  and  to  reform  the 
"  understanding  of  those  who  believed  that  no 
"  remedy  could  he  applied  to  it.  That  it  would 
"  be  fit,  either  by  a  proclamation  to  forind  all 
"  persons  to  resort  to  tboee  houses,  and  so  totally 
"  to  aupiwess  tbem ;  or  to  employ  some  s^es, 
"  who,  oeing  present  in  the  conversation,  might 

be  ready  to  chaise  and  accuse  the  persons  who 
**  had  talked  mth  most  Ucense  in  a  subject  that 
**  would  bear  a  complaint;  upon  n^uch  the  pro- 
**  ceedinge  ought  be  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
"  put  an  end  to  the  confidence  that  was  only  mis- 
"  cbievous  in  those  meetings."  The  king  liked 
both  the  expedients,  and  uougbt  that  we  last 


could  not  jusUy  be  made  use  of  tiH  the  former 
should  g^ve  fair  warning ;  and  commanded  him 
to  propose  it  that  same'mty  in  council,  that  Bome 
oraer  might  be  given  in  it. 

The  cl^cdlor  proposed  it,  as  he  was  required, 
with  such  arguments  as  were  like  to  move  with 
men  who  knew  the  inconveniences  which  arose 
from  those  places;  and  the  king  himself  men- 
tioned it  with  passion,  as  derogatory  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  directed  that  the  attorney  might 
prepare  a  proclamation  for  the  suppressioa  of 
those  bouses,  in  which  the  board  seemed  to  OKree : 
when  rir  'WUiam  Coventry,  who  had  been  Beard 
within  few  days  before  to^  inveigh  with  mut^ 
fierceness  agunst  the  pemuasion  of  so  much  »e- 
^tious  prattle  in  the  impunity  of  those  houses, 
stood  up  and  sud,  "  that  coffee  was  a  coukiuf>ditT 
"  that  yielded  the  king  a  ^ood  revenue,  and 
"  therefore  it  would  not  be  just  to  receive  the 
"  duties  and  tnhilnt  the  sale  of  it,  which  many- 
"  men  found  to  be  very  good  for  their  health,"  as 
if  it  might  not  be  bought  and  drank  but  in  diose 
licentious  meetings.  "That  it  had  been  per- 
"  roitted  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  that  the  king's 
"  friends  had  used  more  liberty  of  speech  in  those 
"  places  than  they  durst  do  in  any  other ;  and 
"  that  he  thouj^t  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
"  them  as  they  were,  irithout  running  the  hazard 
"  of  in  bdng  oontinnsd,  notvrithstandmg  his  com- 
"  mand  to  the  contrary.**  And  tmon  these  rea- 
sons his  m^esty  was  converted,  and  declined  any 
further  debate;  which  put  flu  dumoeOor  very 
much  out  of  countenance,  nor  knew  he  how  to 
behave  himself. 

The  truth  is,  he  had  a  very  hard  province,  and 
found  his  credit  every  day  to  decay  with  the  kins ; 
whilst  they  who  previailea  against  him  used  all  the 
skill  and  cunning  tbev  had  to  make  it  believed, 
"  that  his  power  with  tiis  majesty  was  as  great  as 
"  it  had  ever  been,  and  that  tul  those  things  which 
"  he  most  opposed  were  acted  by  liis  advice.*' 
And  whilst  they  procured  all  those  for  whom  he 
had  kindness,  or  who  professed  any  respect  to- 
wards him,  to  be  discountenanced  and  under- 
valued, and  preferred  none  but  such  irbo  were 
known  to  have  an  aversion  for  him  imon  sotofr. 
v^urt  that  he  had,  or  they  had  been  told  that  he  had, 
<^}8tnicted  dinr  pretences  in;  they  persuaded 
men,  "  that  nobody  had  any  credit  with  the  king 
"  to  dispose    any  place  but  he." 

Those  very  men  would  often  profess  to  him, 
"  that  tbey  were  so  much  afflicted  at  the  kind's 
"  course  of  Hfa,  that  they  even  despured  that  lie 
"  would  be  able  to  master  those  difficulties  which 
"  would  still  press  him ;"  and  would  then  tell 
him  some  particulars  which  be  himself  had  said 
or  done,  or  had  been  said  or  done  lately  in  his 
own  presence,  and  of  which  he  had  never  heard 
before;  wl^ch  gave  him  occanon  often  to  blame 
them,  "that  they,  haidng  the  opportunity  to  see 
"  and  know  many  thin^  ne  had  no  notice 
"  of  or  could  not  take  any,  and  foresaw  the  con- 
"  sequence  that  did  attend  them,  did  yet  fltnhear 
"  to  use  the  cre^t  they  had  with  his  mt^esty,  in 
"  advertising  him  what  they  thought  and  beard 
'*  all  others  say;"  and  he  offered  "to  go  with 
"  them  to  his  majesty,  and  make  a  lively  repre- 
'*  sentation  to  him  of  tiie  great  decay  of  ms  repu- 
"  tation  with  the  people  upon  his  exorbitant  ex- 
"  cesses,  which  God  could  never  bless :"  to  all 
which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  confess,  "that 
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"  they  never  had  nor  durst  speak  to  hU  majesty 
to  that  purpose,  or  in  such  a  Ailect."  Indeed 
thev  were  the  faonester  men  in  not  doing  it,  for  it 
had  been  gross  hypocrisy  to  have  found  fault 
with  those  actions*  upon  the  pursoin^  whereof 
they  most  depended ;  and  the  reformation  which 
they  would  have  be^  glad  to  have  seen,  had  no 
reulaon  to  those  inormnate  and  ualawftil  appe- 
tites, which  were  the  root  from  whence  all  the 
other  mischiefB  had  their  birth.  They  did  not 
wish  that  the  lady's  authority  and  power  should 
be  lessened,  much  less  extinguished ;  and  that 
which  woiUd  hare  been  the  most  universal  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  kingdom,  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  them  as  the  greatest  corse  that  fuuld 
befall  them. 

One  day  the  chancellor  and  the  lord  Arlington 
were  together  alone,  and  the  aecretair,  according 
to  his  custom,  was  spetddug  bi^kAj  of  many 
great  misearriages  by  the  hcense  of  the  court, 
and  how  much  his  majesty  suffered  thereby ; 
when  the  king  suddenly  came  into  the  room  to 
them,  and  after  he  was  sat  asked  them  what  they 
were  talking  of:  to  which  the  chancellor  answer- 
ed, "  that  he  would  tell  him  honestly  and  truly, 
"  and  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity.*'  And 
the  other  looking  with  a  veir  troubled  counte- 
nance, he  proceraed  and  said,  "that  they  were 
"  speaking  of  his  majesty,  and,  as  they  cUd  fre- 
"  <|uentlv,  were  bewuling  the,  unhappy  life  he 
"  hved,  both  with  respect  to  himself,  who,  by  the 
**  excess  of,  pleasures  which  he  indulged  to  him- 
"  self,  was  mdeed  without  the  true  delight  and 
"  relish  (tf  any ;  and  in  respect  to  his  govem- 
'*  ment,  which  he  totally  neglected,  and  of  which 
"  the  kingdom  was  so  seiutb^  that  it  could  not 
"  be  long  before  he  felt  the  ill  e^cts  <^  it.  That 

the  people  were  well  prepared  and  wdl  inclined 
"  to  obey;  but  if  they  lound  that  he  ^tber  would 
"  not  or  could  not  command,  their  temper  would 
"  quickly  be  changed,  and  he  would  find  less 
*'  obedience  in  aU  places,  than  was  necessary  for 
**  his  affairs :  and  that  it  was  too  evident  and 
'*  visible,  that  he  had  already  lost  very  much  of 
"  the  auction  and  reverence  the.  nation  had  for 
"  him." 

He  said,  '*  that  this  was  the  subject  they  two 
"were  discoursing  upon  when  his  majesty  en- 
"  tered ;  and  that  it  is  the  aivument,  upon  which 
"  all  those  oS  his  coundl  irith  whom  hie  had  any 
'*  conversation  did  every  day  enlarge,  when  they 
<*  were  together,  iiith  grief  of  heart,  and  even 
**  with  tears ;  and  that  he  hoped  tiut  tome  of 
*'  them  did,  with  that  duty  that  becune  tlwm, 
"represent  to  his  majes^  their  own  sense,  and 
"  the  sense  his  good  snbiects  had,  of  his  condi- 
"  tion  of  living,  both  with  reference  to  God,  who 
"  had  wrought  such  miracles  for  him,  and  ex- 
*'  pected  some  proportionable  return;  and  with 
"  reference  to  his  people,  who  were  in  the  highest 
"  discontent.  He  doubted  all  men  did  not  dis- 
"  charge  their  duty  this  way ;  and  some  had  con- 
"  fessed  to  him  that  they  durst  not  do  it,  lest 
"  they  might  offend  him,  which  he  had  assured 
"  than  often  that  they  would  not  do,  having  had 
"  ao  ofken  nqwrience  himself  of  his  goodness 
"  and  that  he  luui  the  ratiier  taken  tms  oppor- 
"  tumty  to  make  this  representation  to  hmi  in 
"  the  presence  of  another,  wluch  he  had  never 
"  used  to  do and  concluded  "  with  beseechij^g 
"  Ida  nu^esty  to  belieTe  that  which  he  had  dten 
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"  sidd  to  him,  that  no  prince  could  be  more 
"  miseralAe,  nor  could  hme  mm  reascm  to  fear 
"  his  own  Tuin,  than  he  who  hath  no  servants 
"  who  due  contracUct  him  in  hia  oinnions,  or 
"  advise  him  agtunst  his  indinationBy  how  nabiral 
"  soever." 

The  king  heard  all  this  and  more  to  the  same 
effect  withms  usual  temper,  (for  he  was  a  patient 
hearer,)  and  spake  sensibly,  as  if  he  thought  that 
much  that  haa  been  aud  was  with  too  much  rea- 
son; when  the  other,  who  wished  not  such  an 
effect  from  the  discotnw,  instead  of  seconding 
any  thing  that  had  been  said,  made  use  of  the 
warmth  me  chancellor  was  in,  and  of  nome  ex- 
pressions he  had  used,  to  fall  into  raillery,  which 
was  his  best  iaculty}  with  which  he  diverted  the 
king  from  any  fiuther  seriooa  re6ectkins;  and 
bom  of  them  grew  very  merry  irith  the  other, 
and  reproachecT  his  ovemmch  severity,  now  he 
grew  (ud,  and  considered  not  the  infirmities  of 
younger  men :  which  increased  the  passion  he 
was  in,  and  provoked  him  to  say,  "  that  it  was 
"  observed  abroad,  that  it  was  a  beaity  varr 
"  much  improved  of  late  in  the  court,  to  laugh 
"  at  those  argumente  they  could  not  answ^,  and 
"  which  would  always  be  requited  with  the  same 
"  mirth  amongst  those  who  were  enemies  to  it, 
"  and  therefore  it  was  [Hty  that  it  should  be  so 
"  much  embraced  by  those  who  pretended  to  be 
"  friends and  to  use  some  other,  too  plun, 
expressions,  which  it  may  be  were  not  warily 
enough  used,  and  which  the  good  lord  forgot  not 
to  put  ihe  lung  in  mind  of,  and  to  descant  upon 
the  presumption,  in  a  aeason  thst  was  more  ripe 
{  for  such  reflections,  which  at  the  present  he  for- 
I  bore  to  do,  and  for  some  time  after  remembered 
;  oidy  in  merry  occaaons. 

I  Though  the  king  did  not  yet,  nor  in  a  good 
'  time  afrer,  appear  to  dislike  the  liberty  the  chan- 
i  cellor  presumed  to  take  with  him,  (wlui  often  told 
I  him,  "  that  he  knew  he  made  himself  grievous  to 
"  him,  and  gave  his  enenues  too  great  advantages 
"  against  lum  ;  but  that  the  conscience  of  having 
"  done  his  duty,  and  having  never  ffdled  to  in- 
"  form  his  majesty  of  any  thing  that  was  fit  for 
"  him  to  know  and  to  beUeve,  was  the  only  sup- 
"  port  he  had  to  bear  the  present  trouble  of  ms 
"  mind,  and  to  prepare  him  for  those  distresses 
"  which  he  foresaw  ne  was  to  undergo which 
his  majesty  heard  with  great  goodness  and  con- 
deacennon,  and  vouchsafed  still  to  tell  him,  "that 
"  it  was  in  nobody's  power  to  divert  lus  kindness 
"  from  him  i")  yet  he  found  every  day  that  aome 
arguments  grew  less  accepteble  to  him,  and  that 
the  constanf  conversation  with  men  of  ^;reat  pro- 
faneness,  whose  wit  conusted  in  abusing  scrip- 
ture, and  in  repeating  and  acting  what  the  preach- 
ers Bud  in  their  sermons,  and  turning  it  into  ridi- 
cule, (a  faculty  in  which  the  duke  of  Buckingliam 
excdled,)  did  much  lessen  the  natural  esteem  and 
reverence  he  had  for  the  clergy,  as  a  rank  of  men 
tliat  compounded  a  religion  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  to  serve  their  own  turns.  Nor  was  all 
he  coiUd  say  to  him  of  weight  enough  to  make 
impression  to  the  contrary. 

And  then  he  seemed  to  tlunk,  "that  men  were 
**  bcdder  in  tbe  examining  lus  actions  and  cen- 
"  euring  them  than  they  ouffbt  to  he and  once 
he  told  nim,  "  that  he  thcni^ht  he  was  more  severe 
"  against  common  infirmities  than  he  ahoold  be; 
"  and  that  hia  iri&  waa  not  coorteona  in  letorn- 
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« ing  vintf  ud  civilities  to  Aoie  vfao  paid  her 
"ropeet;  and  that  he  expected  that  all  Imfiienda 
«  ahould  be  very  kind  to  those  who  they  knew 
**  were  much  loved  by  him,  and  that  he  thought 
'*  80  much  justice  waa  due  to  him." 

The  chancellor,  who  had  never  disBembled  with 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  had  always  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  believe,  that  dissimulation  was 
the  most  dishonest  and  ungentlemanly  quality  that 
could  be  affected,  answered  him  very  roundly, 
**  that  be  might  seem  not  to  understand  his 
*'  meaniug,  and  so  make  no  reply  to  the  dis- 
"  course  he  bad  made :  but  that  he  understood  it 
"  all,  and  the  meaning  of  every  word  of  it;  and 
"  therefore  that  it  would  not  become  bim  to  suffer 
**  his  muesty  to  depart  with  an  opinion,  that  what 
**  he  had  mid  would  produce  any  altn^on  in  hit 
**  behaviour  towards  him,  or  refimnation  of  hia 

manners  towards  any  other  persons. 

"  That  for  the  first  part,  the  liberty  men  took 
"  to  apeak  of  him  and  to  censure  his  actions,  he 
"  was  of  the  opinion  tiiat  U  was  a  very  great  pre- 
"  sumption,  and  a  crime  very  fit  to  be  punished : 
"  for  let  it  be  true  or  felse,  men  had  been  always 
"  severely  chastised  for  that  license,  because  it 
*'  tended  to  sedition.  However,  he  put  his  ma- 
"  jesty  in  mind  of  the  example  of  Fhdip  of  Mace- 
"  don,  who,  when  one  of  his  servants  accused  a 
"  person  condition  to  him  of  having  spoken  ill 
"  of  him,  and  offered  to  go  himself  to  the  niagi- 
**  strate  and  make  proof  of  it,  answered  him ; 
**  diat  the  person  he  accused  was  a  num  oS  the 
**  greatest  reputation  of  wiidnn  and  int^frity  in 
"  toe  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  would  m  fit  in 
"  the  first  ulace  to  examine,  i^etho-  himself,  the 
"  king,  baa  not  done  somewhat  by  which  he  had 
"  deserved  to  be  so  spoken  of :  indeed  this  way 

the  best  men  irould  often  receive  benefit  from 

their  worst  enemies.  For  the  matter  itself,"  he 
said,  "  he  need  make  no  apology :  for  that  it  was 

notoriously  known,  that  he  had  constantly  inven 
"  it  in  cluige  to  all  the  judges,  to  make  oibgent 
"  inquiry  into  misdemeanours  and  transgressions 
"  of  that  magnitude,  and  to  punish  those  who 
"  were  guilty  in  the  moat  exemplary  manner ; 

and  that  be  took  not  more  pains  any  wav,  than 
"  to  preserve  m  the  hearts  of  the  peofue  that 
**  veneration  for  his  person  that  is  due  to  his 
**  dignity,  and  to  persuade  manr  who  q>peared 
**  afficted  with  the  reports  they  neard,  mat  th^ 

heard  more  than  was  true ;  and  that  the  sup- 
"  presung  all  reports  of  that  kind  was  the  duty 
"  of  every  good  subject  and  would  contribute 
"  more  towuds  the  reforming  any  thing  that  in 
"  truth  is  amiss,  than  the  juropagatinc  the  scandal 
"  by  spreading  it  in  discourses  could  do.  How- 
"  ever,  that  aU  this,  which  was  bis  duty,  and  but 
"  bis  duty,  did  not  make  it  unfit  for  him,  or  any 
"  other  under  his  obligations,  in  fit  seasons  to 
"  make  a  lively  representation  to  his  majesty  of 
"  what  is  done,  and  how  secretly  soever,  that 
**cannM  be  justified  or  excused}  andofttwun- 
"  truths  and  scandala  which  e[Hing  from  thence 
"  to  his  irn^Mrable  dishonour  and  pr^udice. 

"  For  the  other  part,  of  want  of  ceremony  and 
"  respect  to  those  who  were  loved  and  esteemed 
**  by  lua  mtgestjr,  he  mig^t  likewise  avoid  en- 
**  l&r£^  iqKm  that  subject,  by  puttii^  his  ma> 
**  jesty  in  mind,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  serve 
"  him  in  a  province  that  excused  him  from  making 
*'  nsits,  and  esmpted  lum  fnm  all  ceremonies 


''of  that  kind.   But  he  would  not  shelter  himaetf 

"  under  snch  a  general  defimee,  whai  he  pemived 
"  thathis  nutjertyhad  inthereprehensKn  a  parti* 
"  cular  intention :  and  therrfbre  he  confessed  in- 
"  genuouslyto  his  majesty,  that  he  did  deny  himself 
"  many  liboties,  which  in  themselves  nught  be 
"  innocent  enough  and  agreeable  to  his  person. 
"  because  they  would  not  Ik  decent  or  agreoible  to 
"  the  office  he  held,  which  obliged  him,  fen-  his 
"  majesty's  honour,  and  to  preserve  him  from  the 
"  reproach  of  having  put  a  light  person  into  a 
"  grave  place,  to  have  the  more  care  of  his  own 
"  carriage  and  behaviour.  And  that,  as  it  would 
"  reflect  upon  his  majesty  himself,  if  his  chan- 
"  cellor  was  known  <a  thon^  to  be  of  Atao- 
"  lute  and  debanehsd  manners,  wUchiro^  make 
him  ss  uncq»ble  as' unworthy  to  do  him  servioe; 


**  so  it  would  De  a  blemish  end  taint  upon  him  to 
"  give  any  countenance,  or  to  pay  more  than  or- 
"  dinary,  cursory,  and  nnavoidatile  ctvilitiea,  to 
"  persons  infomous  for  any  vice,  for  which  by  the 
"  laws  of  God  and  man  they  ought  to  be  omou^ 
**  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  church 
"  and  state.  And  that  be  would  not  Ux  Ids  own 
"  sake  and  for  his  own  dignity,  to  bow  low  a  con- 
"  dition  soever  he  might  be  reduced,  stoop  to 
*'  such  a  condescension  as  to  have  the  least  com- 
"  merce,  or  to  make  the  application  of  a  visit,  to 
"  any  such  person,  for  any  benefit  or  advantage 

that  it  might  bring  to  him.  He  did  beMech 
"  his  majesty  not  to  heUero,  that  he  hath  a  pre- 
"  rogative  to  declare  nee  virtue;  «r  to  qnafify 
"  any  persMi  who  lives  in  a  sin  and  avows  it, 
"  against  which  Grod  himsdf  hatii  pronounced 
"  damnation,  for  the  company  and  conversation 
'*  of  innocrat  and  worthy  persons.  And  that 
"  whatever  low  obedience,  which  was  in  truth 
"  RToss  flattery,  some  people  might  pay  to  iriiat 
"  they  believea  would  be  grateful  to  nis  m^es^, 
"  tb^  had  in  th^  hearts  a  perfect  detestation  of 
"  the  persCHiB  they  made  address  to :  and  that  for 
"  his  part  he  was  long  resolved  that  his 

should  not  be  one  of  those  courtiers ;  and  that 
"  he  would  himself  much  less  like  her  ocxnpany, 
"  if  she  put  herself  mto  theirs  who  had  not  toe 
"  same  innocence." 

The  king  was  sot  the  more  jdeased  for  the  de- 
fence he  mads,  and  ifid  not  cfissemble  his  didike 
of  it,  without  any  other  sharpness,  than  br  t^Ui^ 
him  "  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  had  an  un- 
"  derstanding  diffiarent  ftom  ul  otl»r  men  who 
"  bad  experienoi  in  the  world."  And  it  is  most 
certun,  it  was  an  avowed  doctrine,  and  with  great 
address  daily  insinuated  to  the  king,  "that  prmces 
"  had  many  liberties  wluch  private  persons  have 
"  not ;  ana  that  a  lady  of  honour  who  dedicates 
"  herself  only  to  please  a  kinff,  and  continues 
"  faithful  to  nim,  ought  not  to  oe  branded  with 
"  any  name  or  mark  of  in&my,  but  hath  been 
"  always  looked  upon  by  all  persons  well-bred  as 
"  wortny  of  respect :"  and  to  this  puipoee  the 
history  of  all  the  amours  of  his  grandbmer  were 
carefcdly  fn^sented  to  him,  and  with  what  ind%- 
nation  ne  sufibred  any  disrespect  towards  sny  of 
his  mistresses. 

fiat  of  all  these  artifices  the  chancellor  had  no 
apprehension,  out  of  the  confidence  he  had  in  the 
integrity,  of  the  king's  nature ;  and  that  though 
be  might  be  swayed  to  sacrifice  bis  present  afne- 
tions  to  his  api>|mte,  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  entertain  m  real  sosindra  of  lus  vsrjr  pu- 
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Bionate  affection  and  duty  to  his  person.  That 
which  gave  him  most  trouble,  and  many  times 
made  hun  wish  himself  in  any  private  condition 
Beparated  from  the  court,  was  that  unfixednesa 
and  irresolution  of  judgment  that  was  natural  to 
all  his  family  of  the  male  ^e,  which  often  ex- 
posed them  all  to  the  importnnities  of  bold,  and 
to  the  anares  of  craffcy,  men. 

One  day  the  king  and  tbe  duke  came  to  the 
chancellor  togedier  j  and  the  king  Udd  him  with 
a  very  viflible  troable  in  his  coontenanee,  that 
'*  they  were  come  to  confer  and  'adviBe  with  him 
"  upon  an  afialr  of  importance,  which  exceedingly 
"  disquieted  them  both,  lliat  Dick  Talbot'' 
(which  was  the  ^miliar  appellation,  accwding  to 
the  ill  custom  of  the  court,  that  most  men  gave 
him)  "  had  a  resolution  to  assassinate  the  duke  of 
"  Ormond.  That  be  bad  sworn  in  the  presence 
"  of  two  or  three  persons  of  honour,  that  be 
"  would  do  it  in  the  revenge  of  some  injuries 
"  which,  he  pretended,  he  had  done  bis  fiunily : 
**  that  he  had  much  rather  fight  with  him,  which 
"  he  knew  the  duke  would  oe  wiUing  enowh  to 
**  do ;  but  that  he  ahonld  never  he  able  to  bring 
"  to  pass ;  and  therefon  he  woiitd  take  hia  !«• 
"  renge  in  anv  way  that  should  ofier  itaelf.  And 
"  every  body  knew  Hat  the  man  had  courage  and 
*'  wickedness  enough  to  attempt  any  think  Uke  it. 
"  That  the  duke  of  Ormond  knew  well  enough  that 

the  fellow  threatened  it,  and  was  like  enough  to 
"act  it ;  but  that  he  thought  it  below  him  to 
"  apprehend  it ;  and  that  his  majesty  came  to  the 

notice  of  it  by  the  earl  of  Clancu^,  to  whom 
"  sir  Robert  Talbot,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
*'  other,  told  it,  to  the  end  that  the  earl  might 
"  give  the  duke  notice  of  it,  and  find  some  way 
**  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  earl  lutd  that  day  in- 
"  formed  the  king  of  it,  as  the  best  way  he  could 
**  think  of  to  prevent  it."  His  majesty  said, 
"  there  remained  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  the 
"  truth  of  it ;  for  there  were  two  at  tiizee  more 
"  of  unquestionable  creifit  who  had  heard  him  use 
"  the  aame  ezpesmtma :  and  that  be  had  first 
"  spoken  with  bis  brother,  whose  servant  he  was, 
"whom  he  found  equally  incensed  as  himself; 
"  and  that  they^  came  immediately  together  to 
**  consult  with  him  what  was  to  be  done." 

The  chancellor  knew  all  the  brothers  well,  and 
was  believed  to  have  too  much  prejudice  to  them 
all.  They  were  all  of  an  Irish  family,  but  of 
ancient  English  extraction,  which  had  always  in- 
habited witmn  that  circle  that  was  callM  the 
Pale ;  which,  being  originally  an  Bnglish  planta- 
tion, was  in  so  many  hundred  years  for  the  most 
part  degenerated  into  the  manners  of  the  Irish, 
and  rose  and  milled  with  them  in  the  late  re- 
belhon:  and  of  tfau  fimuly  there  were  two  diatinet 
fionilies,  who  had  competent  estates,  and  lived  in 
many  descents  in  the  rank  of  gentienien  of  quality ; 
and  those  brothers  were  all  the  8ons,'Or  the  grand- 
sons, of  one  who  was  a  judge  in  Ireland,  and 
esteemed  a  learned  man.  Tlie  eldest  was  sir  Ro- 
bert Talbot,  who  was  by  much  the  best ;  that  is, 
the  rest  were  much  worse  men :  a  man,  whom 
the  duke  of  Ormond  most  esteemed  of  those  who 
had  been  in  rebellion,  as  one  who  had  less  malice 
than  most  of  the  rest,  and  had  recommended  to  the 
king  as  a  person  fit  for  his  favour.  But  because 
he  md  not  ask  all  on  his  behalf,  which  he  must 
have  done  for  a  man  entirely  innocent,  this  refusal 
was  looked  upon  as  the  higoeat  disobligation. 


The  second  brother  was  a  Jesuit,  who  had 
been  very  troublesome  to  the  king  abroad,  and 
had  behaved  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner, 
that  his  majesty  had  forbidden  him  his  court; 
after  which  he  went  into  England,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  ruling  power  there,  and  was  by  that 
sent  into  Spain,  at  the  time  wlum  the  treaty  was 
at  Fnentanuiia  between  ttw  two  crowns,  to  pro- 
cnre  that  England  might  be  included  in  that 
peace,  and  the  king  excluded,  and  not  to  he 
aoffend  to  remain  in  Flandera.  Of  all  which  his 
nugeaty  having  advertisement,  sent  positive  orders 
to  «r  Harry  Bennet  bis  resident  then  in  Madrid 
to  complain  of  him,  and  to  denre  don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  that  he  might  recMve  no  countenance  in 
that  court.  But  the  Jesuit  had  better  and  more 
powerful  recommendation ;  and  was  not  only  wel- 
come there,  but  (which  was  very  strange,  con- 
sidering hia  talent  of  understanding)  in  a  short 
time  got  so  much  interest  in  the  resident,  that  he 
receiTOd  him  into  all  kind  of  familiarity  and  trust, 
and  undertook  to  reconcile  the  king  to  him,  and 
was  as  good  as  his  word :  and  from  the  time 
of  his  nuyeaty*8  return,  or  rather  from  the  return 
of  sir  Harry  Beniwt,  he  was  as  much  and  as  busy 
in  the  court  as  if  he  wen  a  domestic  servant. 
And  Bft«  the  queen  came  to  Whitehall,  he  was 
adndtted  one  of  her  almoners ;  and  walked  with 
the  same  or  more  freedom  in  the  king's  house 
(and  in  cleivy  habit)  than  any  of  his  majestj^s 
chaplains  dia;  who  did  not  presume  to  be  seen  in 
the  galleries  and  other  reserved  rooms,  where 
he  was  conversant  with  the  same  confidence  as  if 
he  were  of  the  bedchamber. 

The  third  brother  was  Gilbert,  who  was  [called] 
Colonel  Talbot,  from  some  command  he  bad  with 
the  rebels  agtdnat  the  king.  And  be  had  likewise 
been  with  the  king  in  Flanders,  that  is,  had  lived 
in  Antwerp  and  Brussels  whilst  the  king  was 
then;  and  being  a  half-witted  fellow  did  not 
meddle  with  any  thing  nor  sagend  any  body,  but 
found  a  wnr  to  get  ^od  cloues  and  to  plw,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  courage,  having 
foujriit  a  duel  or  two  with  jrtont  men. 

llie  fourth  brother  was  a  Frandscan  friar,  of 
wit  enoiwh,  but  of  so  notorious  debauchery,  that 
he  was  frequently  under  severe  discipUne  by  the 
superiors  oi^his  order  for  his  scandalous  life,  which 
made  him  hate  bia  habit,  and  take  all  opportuni- 
ties to  make  journeys  into  England  and  Ireland : 
but  not  bring  able  to  live  there,  he  was  forced  to 
retium  and  put  on  his  abhorred  habit,  which  he 
always  called  his  "  fool's  coat,"  and  came  seldom 
into  those  places  where  he  was  known,  and  so 
wandered  into  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  took 
all  oi^iortumties  to  be  in  the  places  where  the 
king  was;  and  so  he  came  to  Cologne  and  Brus- 
sels and  Bnwes,  and  bong  a  merry  fellow,  was 
the  more  made  of  for  laughmg  at  and  contemning 
bis  brother  the  Jesuit,  who  had  not  so  good 
natural  parts,  though  by  his  education  he  bad 
mora  sobriety,  and  lived  without  scandal  in  his 
mannera.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Talbot, 
and  after  the  king's  return  was  in  London  in  his 
man's  clothes,  (as  he  called  them.)  with  the  natural 
license  of  an  Irish  friar,  (which  are  a  people,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  whole  creation  the  most 
sottish  ana  the  most  brutal,)  and  against  his  obe- 
dience, and  all  orders  of  fais  superiors,  who  in- 
terdicted him  to  say  mass. 

The  fifth  brother  was  this  Dick  Talbot,  who 
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nve  the  \jB%  and  the  duke  the  troable  mentiooed 
before.  He  was  brought  into  Flanders  first  by 
Daniel  O'Neile,  as  one  who  was  wiUiog  to  assas- 
sinate Cromwell;  and  he  made  a  joumejr  into 
England  with  that  resolution  not  loiw  before  his 
deiw,  and  after  it  returned  into  F]an£is  ready  to 
do  all  that  he  ahould  be  required.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  wore  good  clothes, 
and  [was]  without  doubt  of  a  dear,  ready  courage, 
which  was  virtue  enough  to  recommeua  a  man  to 
the  duke's  good  opinion ;  which,  with  more  ex- 
pedition than  could  be  expected,  he  got  to  that 
degree,  that  he  was  made  of  his  bedchamber; 
and,  from  that  qualification,  embarked  himself 
after  the  king's  return  in  the  pretences  of  the 
Irish,  with  such  an  unusual  confidence,  and  upon 
private  contracts  with  very  scandalouB 
stances,  that  the  chancellor  had  Bnnetimes  at  the 
coondl-table  been  obliged  to  give  him  severe  re- 
prehensions, and  often  desired  the  duke  to  with- 
draw his  countenance  from  him.  He  had  like- 
wise declared  very  loudly  against  the  Jesuit,  and, 
though  he  had  made  many  addresses  unto  him 
by  letters  and  bv  some  fnenda  who  had  credit 
with  him,  would  never,  from  tiie  time  of  the 
kiuff's  return,  be  persuaded  to  speak  with  him, 
ana  had  once  prevailed  with  the  king  so  far,  that 
he  was  forbid  to  come  to  the  court ;  but  he  had  a 
friend,  who  after  some  time  got  that  restraint  off 
again.  The  chancellor  had  hkewise  observed  the 
fnar  to  be  too  frequentiy  in  the  galleries,  and 
sometimes  drunk  there,  and  caused  him  to  be 
forbid  to  come  into  the  court:  and  the  eldest 
brother,  towards  whom  he  had  rather  kiudnes* 
than  prejudice,  finding  many  obstmctions  in  his 
pretences,  was  persuaded  to  tl^k  him  not  his 
niend.  And  so  he  got  the  rqiroaeh  of  being  an 
memjr  to  the  whole  umtly. 

This  considoation  doA  really  affect  the  chan- 
cellor, 80  that  he  appeared  more  reserved  and 
more  wary  in  tlus  particular  proposed  by  the 
king  and  by  the  duke,  than  he  used  to  be.  He 
said,  "  that  in  many  respects  he  was  not  so  fit  to 
"  advise  in  this  particular  as  other  men  were. 
"  Though  this  man's  behaviour  was  so  scandalous 
"  that  it  deserved  exemplary  punishment,  yet  he 
"  did  not  conceive  any  present  danger  from  it : 
"  that  he  would  deny  it  and  repent  it,  and  give 
**  any  other  satisfaction  that  woiud  be  required  or 
"  assigned ;  and  then  his  UH^esty  and  tne  duke 
**  womd  be  prevailed  widi  to  take  off  their  di»- 
"ideasure;  and  therefore  not  to  nuke  such  a  mat- 
"  ter  public,  which,  considering^  penonandthe 
**  drcumstances,  would  make  a  deep  impression 
**  upon  the  minds  of  all  wise  men ;  than,  after  the 
"  world  takes  notice  of  it,  to  pass  it  over  with  a 
"  light  and  ordinary  punishment."  The  king 
interrupted  him  as  ne  was  going  on,  and  tolH 
him,  "  there  was  no  danger  of  that,  and  that  he 
"  would  deal  freely  with  him.  That  as  the  offence 
"  was  in  itself  unpardonable,  so  he  and  his  bro- 
"  ther  were  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  and 
"  occasion  to  free  themselves  from  tbe  importunity 
"  of  the  whole  family  :  that  all  the  brothers  were 
"  naughty  fellows,  and  had  no  good  meaning." 
And  Uiereupon  his  majesty  enlarged  widi  much 
■harpness  upon  the  Jesuit  and  fnur.with  chaiges 
upon  hti&k  very  weighty  and  onanswcnble;  uid 
the  duke  upon  this  man  who  was  the  sulgect  of 
die  debate:  and  both  concluded,  "that  they 
"  ahoold  be  in  great  ease  by  ihe  absence  <tf  au 


"  of  them,  which  should  be  enjoined  as  soon  as  a 
'*  resolution  should  be  takoi  in  this  particular.** 

Tbe  dunoeOor  knew  that  there  was  stnnewliat 
else,  which  was  not  so  fit  to  be  mentioned,  that 
had  offended  them  both  as  much;  and  thought 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  both 
resolute  in  the  punishment,  and  that  they  had  de- 
liberated it  too  long  to  depart  from  the  prosecu- 
tion. He  therefore  advised,  "that  the  gentleman 
"  should  be  presentiy  apprehended  and  examined 
"  upon  the  words,  which  some  witness  should  be 
"  ready  to  affinA :  and  that  thereupon  he  should 
"  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  next  day  that  his 
"  majesty  should  inform  the  privy-council  of  the 
"  whole,  which  without  question  would  give  direc- 
"  tion  to  his  attorney  general  to  [vosecute  this 
"  foul  misdemeanour  in  such  a  manner,  ^  that 

should  put  this  gentleman  in  such  a  condition, 
"  that  he  should  not  tronble  tbe  court  wtth  his 
"  attendance ;  and  other  men  should  by  his  exam- 
"  pie  find,  that  tiinr  tongues  are  not  their  own, 
"  to  be  employed  accrading  to  thdr  own  malici- 
"  ous  pleasures." 

The  person  was  the  same  night  sent  to  Ttbe 
Tower;  and  botii  the  king  and  the  duke  declared 
themselves,  in  the  presence  of  their  servants  and 
many  others,  to  be  as  highly  offended,  and  as 
positivdy  resolved  to  take  as  much  vengeance 
upon  the  impudent  presumption  of  the  offender 
as  the  rigour  of  the  law  would  inflict,  as  [ever] 
they  had  done  upon  any  occurrence  and  accident 
in  their  lives :  and  if  they  had  had  persona  enough 
about  them,  who  out  of  a  just  sense  of  thnr  ho- 
nour would  have  confirmed  them  in  the  judgment 
they  wwe  of,  it  would  have  been  in  nobody's 

SDwer  to  have  shaken  them.  But  as  from  the  &st 
ay  of  his  comnntmeut,  the  servants  near  the  po-- 
son  both  of  the  king  and  duke  presmned.  agsinrt 
all  andent  order,  (which  made  it  a  crime  in  any 
to  perform  those  dvihties  to  persona  declared  to 
be  under  his  majesty's  disj^easure,)  to  vint  Mr. 
Talbot,  and  to  censure  those  who  luid  advised  his 
commitment ;  and  after  some  few  days,  when  thev 
thought  the  duke's  passion  in  some  degree  abatea, 
the  lord  Berkley  confidentiy  told  the  duke,  "that 
"  he  snfl^red  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
"  in  permitting  a  servant  of  so  near  relation  to  his 
"  person  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  a  few  hasty 
"  and  unadvised  words  to  which  he  had  been 
"  provoked;  and  that  it  was  well  enough  known 
"  that  it  was  by  tbe  contiivenient  ana  advice  of 
"  the  channllor,  who  was  taken  notice  of  to  be  an 
"  enemy  to  that  whole  family,  nor  any  grort  friend 
"  to  any  of  his  highness's  servants ;  and  if  he  had 
"  that  credit  to  remove  any  of  them  from  his  per- 
"  son,  there  would  in  a  short  time  be  few  of  them 
"  found  in  Ms  court." 

This  was  seconded  by  all  the  standen  by ;  and 
though  it  did  not  suddenly  work  its  effect,  yet  the 
continual  pressing  it  by  degrees  weakened  the  re- 
solution :  and  the  same  onices  being  with  equal 
importunity  performed  towards  the  king,  and  with 
the  more  zeal  after  it  was  published  that  the  whole 
was  done  by  the  chancellor's  procurement;  both 
his  majesty  and  his  highness  grew  weary  of  thdr 
severity,  and,  upon  conference  together,  resolved 
to  interpose  with  the  dnke  fnr  hia  remission,  who 
disduned  to  make  himself  a  prosecntw  tn  auch  a 
transgresnim.  And  so  the  prisoner  returned  to 
Whitelu^  inth  tibe  advantage  winch  men  who 
have  been  vi^iutly  inqniaoiied  usually  receive: 
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and  all  men  thought  he  triumphed  over  the  chan- 
cdlor,  who,  how  unconcerned  soever,  knew  every 
day  tiia  leu  how  to  behave  himself.  And  this 
vntu^py  constitii^ii  grew  so  notorious,  (for  there 
were  too  many  inataoces  of  it,}  that  all  men  grew 
less  resolute  in  matters  which  concerned  die  king 
and  drew  the  displeBBure  of  others  upon  them, 
which  was  like  to  prove  unprofitable  to  them. 

According  to  th^  last  prorogation  the  parlia- 
ment convened  again  ujpon  the  one  and  twentieth 
of  September;  when  the  king  told  them,  "that 
"  he  was  very  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  them  toge- 
"  ther  again,  and  thanked  God  for  their  meetmg 

togetlwr  agdn  in  that  place."  He  said,  "little 
"  time  had  passed  Bince  they  were  almost  in  des- 
"  pwr  of  having  that  place  left  to  meet  in.  They 
"  saw  the  dism^  ruins  the  fire  had  made;  and 

nothing  but  a  nuracle  of  God's  mercy  could 
"  have  preserved  what  was  left  from  the  same 
"  destruction." 

His  majesty  told  them,  "he  need  make  no  ex- 
"  cose  to  them  for  having  dispensed  with  thnr 
*'  attendance  in  April ;  he  was  confident  they  all 
"  thanked  him  for  it :  the  truth  is,  he  desired  to 
"  put  them  to  as  httle  trouble  as  he  could ;  and 
"  ne  could  tell  them  truly,  he  desired  to  put  them 
**  to  as  little  coat  as  was  possible.  He  wished 
**  nith  all  his  heart  that  he  could  bear  the  whole 
"  charge  of  the  war  himself,  and  that  his  subjects 
"  should  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  It  to  tnem- 
*'  selves.  But  he  had  two  great  and  powerful 
"  enemies,  who  used  all  the  ways  they  could,  fair 
"  and  foul,  to  make  all  the  world  to  concur  with 
"  them ;  and  the  war  was  more  chawesble  hj 
"  that  conjunction,  than  any  body  wougbt  it 
**  woiitd  luve  been.  He  needed  not  tdl  them 
"  the  success  of  the  summer,  in  wluch  God  had 
*'  given  them  great  success ;  and  no  question  the 
*'  enemy  had  undergone  great  losses  j  and  if  it  had 
**  pleased  God  to  have  withheld  his  late  judgment 

by  fire,  he  had  been  in  no  ill  condition."  His 
majesty  confessed,  "  that  they  had  given  him  very 
*'  large  supplies  for  the  carrying  on  the  war :  and 
•*  ^t,"  he  told  them,  "  that  if  he  had  not,  by  an- 
•*  ticipating  his  own  revenue,  raised  a  very  great 
*'  sum  of  money,  he  had  not  been  able  to  have  set 
"  out  the  fleet  the  last  spring ;  and  he  had  some 
"  hope  upon  the  same  credit  to  be  able  to  pay  off 
"  the  great  ships  aa  they  should  come  in.  They 
"  would  consider  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when 
"th^  were  well  informed  of  the  expense:  and  he 
**  would  leave  it  to  thdr  wisdimis,  to  fijtid  out  the 
**  best  KTpedients  for  the  carrying  on  the  war  with 
*'  as  little  burden  to  the  people  as  was  posrible." 
He  said,  "  he  would  add  no  more  than  to  put 
"  them  in  mind,  that  their  enemies  were  very  in- 
"  eolent;  and  if  they  were  able  the  last  year  to 
*'  persuade  their  miserable  people  whom  they  mis- 
"  led,  that  the  contagion  htid  so  wasted  the  nation, 
-  '*  and  impoverished  the  king,  tliat  he  would  not 
"  be  able  to  set  out  any  fleet ;  how  would  they  be 
**  exalted  with  this  last  impoverishment  of  the 
'*  city,  and  contemn  all  reasonable  conditions  of 
"  peace  ?  And  therefore  he  could  not  doubt  but 
'*  that  they  would  provide  accordingly." 

Indeed  the  kmg  did  not  till  now  understand 
the  damage  he  had  sustainedby  the  idagoe,  much 
less  what  ne  must  sustain  from  the  nre.  Monies 
could  nather  be  coDected  nor  borrowed  where  the 
plwufi  l>a<d  prevailed,  which  was  over  all  the  dt^ 
and  over  agreat  part  of  thecountry;  the  collect- 


ors durst  not  go  to  require  it  or  receive  it.  Yet 
the  fountains  renuuned  ycft  clear,  and  the  waters 
mnild  mn  again :  but  this  late  conflagration  had 
dried  up  or  so  stopped  the  very  fountains,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  when  they  would  flow  agun. 
The  two  great  branches  of  the  revenue,  the  cus- 
toms and  exdse,  which  was  the  great  and  almost^ 
inedunutible  security  to  borrow  money  upon, 
were  now  bankrupt,  and  would  neither  bring  in 
money  nor  supply  credit :  all  the  measiu-es  by 
which  computations  had  been  made  were  so 
broken,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  meet 
agmn.  By  a  medium  of  the  constant  receipts  it 
had  been  depended  upon,  that  what  had  oeen 
borrowed  upon  that  fund  would  by  this  time  have 
been  fully  satisfied  with  all  the  interest,  whereby 
the  mone^  would  have  been  replaced  in  the  hands 
to  which  It  was  due,  which  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  laid  it  out  again;  and  the  security  re- 
mained stiU  in  ligour  to  be  applied  to  any  other 
urgent  occasions  :  but  now  the  plagne  had  routed 
aU  tiiose  receipts,  especially  in  London,  where  the 
great  conduits  of  those  receipts  still  ran.  The 
plague  and  the  war  had  so  totally  broken  and  dis- 
tracted those  receipts,  that  the  farmers  of  nther 
bad  not  received  enough  to  discharge  the  constant 
burden  of  the  officers,  and  were  so  far  from  pay- 
ing any  part  of  the  principal  that  was  secured 
upon  it,  that  it  left  the  interest  unpaid  to  swell 
the  principal.  And  now  this  deluge  by  fire  had 
dissipated  the  persons,  and  destroyed  the  houses, 
wiiich  were  liable  to  the  reimbursement  of  all 
arrears;  and  the  very  stocks  were  consumed 
which  should  cany  on  and  revive  the  trade.  And 
the  third  next  conmderable  branch  of  the  revenue, 
the  chimnev-money,  was  determined ;  and  the  city 
must  be  rebuilt  braore  any  body  could  be  required 
to  my  for  Ms  chimneys. 

Tlus  was  the  true  state  of  the  crown,  if  all  other 
inconveniences  and  casual  expenses  had  been 
away,  and  all  appUcaticm  to  things  serious  had 
been  made  by  all  persons  concerned.  And  tUa 
woftil  prospect  was  in  view  when  the  parliament 
met  again ;  which  came  not  together  with  the  bet- 
ter countenance  by  seeing  all  hopes  abroad  with 
so  sad  an  aspect,  and  ^  things  at  home  (that 
troubled  them  much  more)  appear  so  desperate  in 
many  respects.  Yet  within  few  days  after  the 
king  had  spoken  to  them,  the  house  of  commons 
being  most  fiUed  nith  the  king's  servants,  the 
genwmen  of  the  country  being  not  vet  come, 
there  was  a  fiunt  vote  procured,  "  that  tney  would 
"  give  a  BOpjily  to  the  king  proportionable  to  his 
"  wants,"  without  mentionmg  any  sum,  or  which 
wav  it  should  be  rused;  nor  from  that  minute 
dia  they  make  the  least  reflection  upon  that  en- 
gagement in  many  months  afLer.  Whilst  the 
enemies,  much  more  exalted  than  ever,  believed, 
as  they  had  good  cause,  that  they  should  reap  a 
much  greater  beaeSt  by  the  burning  of  London 
than  they  had  from  the  contagion. 

When  the  numbers  of  the  members  increased, 
the  parliament  appeared  much  more  chagrined 
than  it  had  hitherto  done ;  and  though  they  made 
the  same  professions  of  affection  and  duty  to  the 
king  they  had  ever  done,  thev  did  not  conceal  the 
vny  ill  opinion  they  had  of  toe  court  and  the  con- 
tinual riotinge  thm :  and  the  very  idle  discourses 
of  some  (wlwwere  much  countenanced)  upon  the 
miserable  event  of  the  fire  made  them  eveo  be- 
lieve, that  the  former  jealouues  of  the  city,  when 
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diey  Hur  Hoar  hoiues  burning  at  anch  a  ctiatanee 
&ni  each  other,  were  not  without  some  founda- 
tion, nor  without  just  apprehension  of  a  conspi- 
racy,  and  that  it  had  not  been  diligently  enough 
examined ;  and  therefore  tfaej  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, with  large  authority  to  send  for  and  ex- 
amine all  persons  who  caauL  give  any  information 
concerning  it. 

When  any  mention  was  made  of  the  declaration 
they  had  so  lately  passed,  for  giving  the  king 
supply,  and  "  that  it  was  high  time  to  despatch  it, 
"  that  all  necessary  provisions  might  be  made  for 
"  the  setting  out  a  fleet  ag^nst  the  spring  ;*'  it 
was  answered  with  paauon,  "that  the  king's  wants 
"  must  be  made  first  to  qipear  hdon  any  supply 
"  must  be  discoursed  of :  that  ^lere  were  already 
"  such  vast  sums  of  money  given  to  the  Idng, 
"  that  there  was  none  left  in  the  coontry;  nor 
"  oould  any  ctHnmodities  there,  upon  which  they 
"  should  raise  whnewitb  to  pay  their  taxes,  be  sold 
"  for  want  of  money,  which  was  all  brought  to 
*'  London  in  specie,  and  none  left  to  carry  on  the 
"  conunerce  and  trade  in  the  country,  wliere  th^ 
"  could  not  sell  their  corn  or  thdr  catde  or  their 
**  wool  for  half  the  value." 

They  who  had  not  sat  in  the  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford were  exceedingly  vexed,  that  there  had  been 
so  much  given  there,  so  soon  after  the  two  millions 
and  a  half  had  been  granted;  and  said,  "if  the 
*'  long  wanted  asain  already,  that  he  must  have 
"  been  abominauy  cheated,  which  wag  fit  to  be 
"  examined.  That  the  number  of  the  ships,  which 
"  had  been  set  ont  by  the  king  in  Hveral  fleets 
"  since  the  banning  of  this  war,  was  no  secret ; 
**  and  that  there  are  men  enough  who  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the  charge  of  setting  out  and 
"  manning  and  victualling  ships,  and  can  make 
**  thereby  a  reasonable  computation  what  this  vast 
"  expense  can  amotmt  to :  and  that  they  cannot 
"  but  conclude,  that  if  bis  majesty  hath  been 
"  honestly  dealt  with,  there  must  remain  still  a 
"  very  great  proportion  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
"  war,  without  need  of  imposing  more  upon  the 
*'  people,  till  they  are  better  able  to  bear  it.  And 
"  therefore  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  that 
"  all  those,  through  whose  haniu  the  money  had 
*'  passed,  should  first  give  an  exact  account  of 
**  what  they  had  receivra,  and  what  and  how  they 
"had  disbursed  it;  and  when  that  shooldwpear, 
"  it  would  be  seasonable  to  demand  an  aomtion 
"  of  sumily,  wluch  would  be  cheerfully  granted." 

And  for  the  better  expedition  of  this  (for  every 
body  confessed  that  the  time  pressed)  it  was  pro- 
posed, "  that  forthwith  a  bill  should  be  prepared, 
"  which  should  pass  into  an  act  of  parliament,  in 
"  which  such  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
"  as  the  houses  should  think  fit,  to  examine  all 
"  accounts  of  those  who  had  received  or  issued 
*'  out  any  monies  for  this  war;  and  where  they 
"  found  any  persona  faulty,  and  who  had  broken 
"  their  trust,  they  should  be  liable  to  such  punish- 
"  ment  as  the  parhament  should  think  fit :"  and 
a  committee  was  presently  named  to  prepare  such 
a  lull  aceordin^y.  This  proposition  found  such 
a  concurrence  m  the  house,  that  none  of  the  court 
thought  fit  to  oppose  it;  and  others  who  knew 
the  method  to  be  new,  and  liable  to  just  excep- 
tions, thought  it  to  as  little  purpose  to  endeavour 
to  divert  it :  and  so  all  motions  for  present  supply 
were  to  be  laid  a^e  till  a  more  favourable  con- 
juncture ;  and  the  overture  had  been  contrived 


and  put  on  by  many  who  aeemed  not  to  like  it, 
whicn  is  an  artifice  not  nnnsual  in  coorts  or  par- 
liaments. 

The  persons,  who  were  prindpally  aimed  at, 
(for  no  doubt  they  believed  that  others  would  be 
comprehended,)  were  sir  George  Carteret,  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  through  whom  all  that  ex- 
pense had  passed,  who  had  many  enemies  upon 
the  opinion  that  his  office  was  too  pBat,  and  the 
more  by  the  ill  offices  sir  William  Coventry  was 
always  ready  to  do  him;  and  the  lord  Ashley, 
who  was  treasurer  of  all  the  money  that  had  been 
n^d  upon  prizes,  which  could  not  but  be  a  SF^afc 
proportion.  The  former  was  a  punctual  omcer 
and  a  good  accountant,  and  had  already  passed 
his  account  in  the  exchequer  for  two  yeara,  upon 
which  he  had  hia  "  quietus  est;*'  which  was  the 
only  lawfiil  way  known  and  practised  by  all  ac- 
countants to  the  crown,  who  can  recave  a  good 
dischfiurge  no  other  way:  and  he  was  rea^  to 
make  another  year's  account.  But  what  method 
cnmmifiuoners  extraordinary  by  act  of  parliament 
would  put  it  into,  he  could  not  imagine,  nor  be 
well  satisfied  with.  The  other,  the  lord  Ashley, 
had  more  reason  to  be  troubled,  for  he  was  by  his 
commission  exempted  from  giving  any  other  ac- 
count but  to  the  king  himself,  which  exemption 
was  the  only  reason  tiiat  made  him  so  soliatooa 
for  the  office ;  and  he  well  knew  that  there  were 
great  sums  issued,  which  could  not  be  put  into 
any  public  account:  so  that  his  perplexity  in 
several  respects  was  not  smalL  And  they  both 
api^  themsehres  to  tiw  king  for  his  ivotection 
in  the  point. 

His  majesty  was  no  lesa  troubled,  [knowing 
that  both  haa  issued  out  many  sums  upon  his 
warrants,  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  pit»- 
duced ;  and  called  that  committee  of  the  pnvy- 
council  with  which  he  used  to  advise,  and  com- 
plained of  this  unusual  way  of  proceeding  in  the 
house  of  commons,  which  would  terrify  all  men 
from  serving  his  majesty  in  anv  receipts ;  to  which 
employment  men  submitted  because  they  knew 
what  Uiey  were  to  do,  and  what  they  were  to 
suffer.  If  they  made  their  account  according  to 
the  known  rules  of  the  exchequer,  their  discharge 
could  not  bedenied;  and  if  they  biled,  they  knew 
what  process  would  be  awar&d  against  them. 
But  to  account  by  such  orders  as  ta»  parliament 
should  prescribe,  and  to  be  liable  to  such  punish- 
ment as  the  parliament  would  inflict,  was  such  an 
uncertunty  as  would  deprive  them  of  all  rest  and 
quiet  of  mind;  and  was  iu  itself  so  unjust,  that 
his  majesty  dNlared  "  that  he  would  never  suffer 
"  it :  that  he  hoped  it  would  never  find  a  consent 
"  in  the  house  of  commons ;.  if  it  should,  that  the 
"  house  of  peers  would  reject  it ;  but  if  it  should 
"  be  brought  to  him,  he  was  resolved  never  to 
"  give  his  royal  assent."  There  was  no  man  pre- 
sent, who  did  not  seem  fully  to  concur  with  hia 
majesty  that  he  should  never  consent  to  it :  "  how- 
"  ever,  that  the  best  care  and  diligence  should  be 
"  nsei^  thtU  it  might  never  be  presented  to  him, 
"  but  stopped  in  the  houses ;  and  to  that  purpose, 
"  that  the  members  should  be  prepared  by  giving 
"  them  notice  of  hia  {Measure." 

The  chancellor  upon  thu  argument,  in  which  he 
discerned  no  opposition,  enlarged  himself  upon 
what  he  had  o^n  before  put  his  majesty  in  nund 
of;  "that he  could  not  be  too  indulgniC  in  the 
"  defence  of  the  privilegea  of  parliamentf  that  be 
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hoped  he  would  never  violate  any  of  them 
but  he  demred  him  "  to  be  equally  golidtoua  to 
"  prerent  the  excesses  in  }wrliajiieDt,  and  not  to 
**  Boffbr  them  to  extend  thar^iuriadiction  to  cases 
**  they  have  notlun^  to  do  w&h;  and  that  to  re- 
stnin  them  n^hm  their  proper  boonda  and 
*'  limitt  is  BB  necessary,  aa  it  is  to  preeenre  them 
'*  from  being  invaded.  That  this  was  such  a  new 
**  encroachment  aa  had  no  bottom  j  and  the  scars 
"  were  yet  too  fresh  and  green  of  those  wounds 
**  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  kingdom 
*'  from  such  usurpation."  And  therefore  he  de- 
ored  his  majesty  "  to  be  firm  in  the  resolution  he 
had  taken,  and  not  to  depart  from  it ;  and  if 
snch  a  bill  should  be  brought  up  to  the  house 
"  of  peers>  he  would  not  fEiil  in  doing  his  duty, 
"  and  Bp«ilung  freely  his  opinion  against  such 
"  innorationB,liow  man^  soever  it  might  offend.*' 
All  which  discourse  of  his  was  in  a  short  time  after 
communicated  to  those,  who  would  not  fisil  to 
make  use  of  it  to  Ins  disadvantage. 

There  wBi  a  correspondence  ^  this  time  b^pm 
and  warmly  pursued  between  some  discontented 
members  of  Uie  boose  of  peerst  who  thought  their 
puts  not  enoogh  valued,  (and  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  in  the  head  ai  them,)  and  some  mem- 
bws  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  made  them- 
■dves  remarkable  by  opponng  all  thin^  which 
were  proposed  in  that  nouse  for  the  kmg*s  ser- 
vice, or  which  were  like  to  be  grateful  to  him,  as 
sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
raway,  and  ai  Robert  Howard ;  who  were  all  bold 
Bpeakers,  and  meant  to  make  themselves  con- 
eiderable  by  saying,  upon  all  occasions,  what  wiser 
men  would  [not],  whatever  they  thought. 

The  doke  [of  Buckingham]  took  more  pains 
than  was  agreeable  to  his  constitution  to  get  an 
interest  in  all  snch  paions,  invited  them  to  hia 
taUe,  pcetended  to  nave  a  great  esteem  of  tbdr 
part^  asked  counsel  of  than,  lamattsd  the  king'H 
neglecting  his  boaneei^  and  committing  it  to 
otner  peqde  who  wae  not  fit  for  it ;  and  then 
reputed  all  the  license  and  delwnchenr  of  the 
court  in  the  most  lively  [colours],  bdiw  himself  a 
frequent  eye  and  euwitness  of  it.  He  had  a  mor- 
tal quarrd  with  the  lady,  and  was  at  this  time  so 
much  in  the  king's  displeasure,  (as  he  was  very 
frwuently,)  that  he  forbore  going  to  the  court, 
and  revemged  hunself  upon  it  by  all  the  merry 
tales  he  could  tell  of  what  was  done  there. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  considering  the  loose 
life  he  ted  (which  was  a  Ufe  more  by  night  than 
by  day}  in  dl  the  Hherties  that  nature  could  desire 
w  wit  mvent,  how  great  an  interest  he  had  in  both 
houses  of  parUament ;  that  is,  how  many  in  both 
would  fi^low  hia  adWce,  and  emcnr  in  what  he 
proposed.  His  quality  and  condescensions,  the 
pleasUrtness  of  hia  humour  and  conversation,  the 
eztnvBgance  and  sharpness  <tf  his  wit,  unrestrained 
hj  any  modes^  or  religion,  drew  persons  of  all 
affectious  and  incIinationB  to  like  nis  company; 
and  to  believe  that  the  levities  and  the  vanities 
would  be  wrought  off  by  age,  and  there  would 
enough  of  good  be  left  to  become  a  great  man, 
and  make  him  useful  to  his  country,  for  which  he 
pretended  to  have  a  wonderful  affection  and  rever- 
ence ;  and  that  all  his  displeasure  against  the 
court  proceeded  from  th«r  declared  malignity 
gainst  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their  desire 
that  the  king  shonld  govern  by  the  example  of 
France.  He  had  always  held  intelligence  irith  the 


principal  persoaa  of  the  levelling  party,  and  pro- 
fessed to  desire  that  liberty  of  conscience  might 
be  granted  to  all ;  and  exercised  his  wit  with  moat 
licence  against  the  church,  the  law*  and  the  court. 

The  kmghad  constant  intelhgenceof  alibis  be- 
haviour, and  tbe  liberty  he  took  m  lua  discounea 
of  Um,  for  which  he  had  indlniation  enough :  but 
of  thb  new  stratagem  to  wSke  himsdf  great  in 
pariiament,  and  to  have  a  &ction  there  to  disturb 
his  business,  his  nu^eaty  had  no  apprehenBton* 
believing  it  impossible  for  the  duke  to  keep  hia 
mind  long  bent  upon  any  particular  design,  or  to 
keep  and  observe  those  hours  and  orders  of  sleep- 
ing and  eating,  as  men  who  pretend  to  business 
are  obliged  to ;  and  that  it  was  more  imposBible, 
for  bim  to  make  and  preserve  a  fiiendship  with 
any  serious  persons,  whom  he  could  never  restrain 
himself  from  abusing  and  making  ridiculous,  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  their  company.  Yet,  with 
-sU  these  infirmities  and  vices,  he  found  a  respect 
and  concurrence  from  men  of  different  tempers 
and  talents,  and  had  an  inciedible  oinnion  with 
thepeople. 

Tlie  great  object  of  his  dislike,  displeasure,  and 
hatred,  was  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  bong  hia 
equal  in  title,  and  supmor  in  credit  with  the  king, 
and  at  least  equal  to  him  in  all  other  respects,  he 
looked  upon  him  aa  his  rival ;  and  that  his  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  king  through  all  his 
fortunes,  was  a  reproach  to  him  for  not  having 
performed  lus  duty  that  way,  and  gave  him  a 
general  reputation  in  the  kingdom  with  all  men 
who  had  be^  faithful  to  the  crown.  The  duke 
of  Ormond's  younger  son  had  manied  his  niece, 
who  was  the  bar  appar^t  of  his  house ;  to  which, 
though  he  had  given  lus  consent  when  he  saw  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  contradict  it,  yet  he  pre- 
tended that  the  duke  had  made  many  promises  of 
friendship  to  lum  «4iieh  be  had  not  made  good ; 
whereas  m  truth  the  other  did  really  desire,  and 
had  heartily  endeavoured,  to  do  him  all  the  good 
offices  he  could  with  the  king,  which  some  other 
new  extravagance  of  his  own  disappointed  and 
made  un effectual.  Let  the  ground  and  reason  be 
what  they  will,  he  did  not  dissemble  to  hate  the 
duke  of  Ormond  heartily,  and  to  be  willing  to 
undntake  the  prosecution  of  any  comouiint 
agunst  him ;  of  which,  in  that  distemperea  and 
disjointed  condition  of  Ireland,  there  could  not  be 
[occasion]  wanting,  as  soon  aa  it  was  known  that 
Buch  a  patron  was  ready  to  undertake  their  de- 
fence. And  it  cannot  he  denied,  (the  spirit  of 
envy  is  so  powerful,)  that  there  were  too  many, 
who  had  no  afiisction  f«rthedukeof  Bnckinffham, 
who  were  vet  willing  that  any  thing  ahoiud  he 
done  to  the  |»«udiee  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  they  thought  ec^sed  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. 

There  had  been  for  many  months  a  great  mur- 
mur, rather  than  complaint,  "  of  the  great  damage 
"  the  kingdom  in  general  suBtainea  by  the  im- 
"  portation  of  such  great  quantities  of  Irish  cattle, 
"  which  were  bred  there  for  nothing,  and  trans- 
"  ported  for  httle,  that  they  might  well  undersell 
"  all  the  cattle  here ;  and  from  hence  the  breed 
"  of  cattie  in  the  kingdom  was  totally  given  over, 
"  and  thereby  the  land  would  yield  no  rent  pro- 
"  portionably  to  what  it  had  ever  done  :  and  that 
"  this  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  want  oS  money 
**  in  the  country,  which  rould  only  be  remediea 
"  by  a  very  atiict  act  of  parliament,  to  forbid  the 
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"  impCMtation  of  any  sort  of  cattle  out  of  Inland 
"  into  tluB  kingdom.'*  And  some  of  than  who 
had  BMMt  thoiuht  of  the  matter  had  pt^Mied  a 
triD,  and  Immght  it  into  die  honae  of  commona, 
vhere  it  waa  read.  At  fint  it  nndermait  very 
calm  and  reasonable  debates.  Vary  many  mem- 
bers of  several  counties  desired,  "tnat  their  coun- 
"  ties  might  not  undergo  any  damage  for  the 
*' bene6t  of  otber  individual  places."  They  pro- 
fessed "  that  their  counties  had  no  land  bad  enough 
*'  to  breed :  but  that  thor  great  traifick  consisted 
"  in  buj^ng  lean  cattle,  and  making  them  fkt,  and 
*'  upon  this  they  pud  their  rent;  and  if  the  bring- 
'*  ing  over  Insh  cattle  should  be  restrained,  thur 
"  counties  must  beundone."  And  'Jiis  appeared 
to  be  the  case  of  very  many  countie«  in  England. 
And  the  complaint  was  of  so  new  a  nature,  that  it 
bad  never  been  heard  of  in  Bngland  till  some  few 
months  before  this  txueting  in  paiuament;  ooty 
it  had  been  mentioned  in  the  pazUament  at  Ox- 
ford, as  a  grievance  to  ^e  noitbem  counties, 
which  compuined  no  less  of  the  Scots  than  of  the 
Irish  cattle;  and  the  bill  that  waa  at  this  time 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  provided  as 
wdl  against  the  one  as  the  other. 

Wlwther  this  compbint  originallv  proceeded 
from  the  damage  which  the  people  of  some  coun- 
ties sustained,  or  thought  they  sustained,  wtuch 
made  their  members  in  parliament  press  the  re- 
straint with  much  earnestness,  (and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  worthy  men  were  pasmonate  in 
it,  who  were  not  like  to  be  engaged  in  particular 
snd  factious  contests,  to  comply  with  the  humours 
of  other  menj  is  not  easy  to  other  men  to  judge 
of  Uian  thoMwhosatin  uie  houses,  and  observed 
t)ie  manner  and  the  passiou  in  i^ich  those  de- 
bates were  carried.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that,  how  innocently  soever  the  grievance  first 
came  to  be  mentioned,  and  to  be  recommended 
to  the  consideration  uid  wisdom  of  the  house, 
the  carrvdog  it  on  was  with  unusual  heat  and  pas- 
non,  different  from  what  appeared  in  the  transac- 
tion of  any  other  businesB,  that  had  an  aspect  only 
to  the  public :  and  it  was  observed,  that  the  cabal 
that  is  mentioned  before,  between  some  of  the 
house  of  peers  and  of  the  house  of  commons, 
began  at  this  time  to  meet  more  frequentiy,  and 
were  united  in  the  driving  on  this  amdr;  which 
suddenly  grew  to  be  insisted  on  as  of  that  import- 
ance, that  there  could  be  no  debate  begun  with 
reference  to  the  (^vingmoney  to  the  king,  till  this 
IhU  woe  first  paued. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  o(  Ireland  had 
the  alarm  of  what  was  intended  befine  the  jiarlia- 
ment,  and  did  not  only  write  to  the  king  himself, 
but  a  lai^  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council, 
in  which  they  represented  the  present  distracted 
condition  of  that  kingdom,  "  that  there  were  more 
"  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  who  had 
"  nothing  else  to  live  upon  but  their  droves  of 
"  cattle ;  out  of  which  they  twice  a  year  sent  as 
"  many  as  they  could  spare  into  England,  which 
'*  enabled  them  to  pay  their  rents,  and  return 
such  goods  and  merchandise  from  thence  as 
the  kingdom  [stood]  in  need  of ;"  for  no  money 
in  specie  was  returned  upon  that  commerce. 
"  That  if  this  liberty  of  trade,  which  they  had 
**  enjOTed  in  all  ages,  should  be  takn  from  them, 
**  the  King's  army  conld  not  be  supported,  nor 
"  die  government  maintained,  but  uu  kingdom 
"  must  necessarily  be  ruined ;  and  probaply  a 


"  new  rebellion,  in  so  general  a  discontent  as  this 
"  restraint  would  admmister,  might  be  again  en- 
"  tered  into :  and  thoefore  tiiey  desired,  that  at 
"  least  some  years  might  be  allowed  to  that  traffick 
"  which  had  beoi  always  enjoyed;  to  the  end 
'*  that  some  other  husbandry  mwht  be  introduced 
"  into  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  people  might 
"  Uve,and  which  the  government  would  endeavour 
"  to  plant  with  aD  posaible  £Iigenee  and  enotra- 
"  im^ment." 

The  king  hnnself  was  so  much  moved  with 
those  letters,  that  he  declared,  "that  he  could 
"  neither  in  justice  nor  in  consdence  consent  to 
"  such  a  hill,  which  upon  pretence  of  benefit  to 
"  one  of  his  kingdoms  might  and  must  be  so  mis- 
"  diievoua  to  tiie  other  two,"  (for  Scotland,  as  is 
said,  was  yet  comprehended  as  well  as  Ireland  :) 
"  that  he  was  equally  kix^  <^  all,  and  obliged  to 
"  have  an  equal  care  of  all;  and  never  to  consent 
**  to  any  thing  that  might  be  pr^udictal  to  either 
"  of  tiie  other,  espeaaUy  if  the  benefit  to  the  one 
"  were  not  proportional^  to,  and  as  evident  as, 
"  the  damage  waa  to  the  other."  And  upon  these 
grounds  he  recommended  to  them,  "togivesiich  a 
"  stop  to  this  bill,  that  it  might  never  be  presented 
"  to  him ;  for  if  it  were,  he  must  postttvely  r^ect 
"  it:"  and  without  doubt  his  majwty  at  tlmt  time 
did  not  resolve  any  thing  more  within  himself, 
than  never  to  give  his  ro;^  assent  to  that  biU. 

The  letters  from  Irdand  did  not  make  the  same 
impressions  upon  the  lords  of  the  council,  who 
were  very  much  divided  in  thdr  opinions,  even 
they  whose  seal  for  the  king's  service  waa  most 
unquestionable.   Some  were,  npon  the  sole  eon* 
sideration  of  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the  mischief 
that  it  would  produce  in  Ire^d,  ^oativdjr  against 
ever  consenting  to  it,  and  aa  positive  that  it  mig^ 
be  stopped  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  or  thrown 
out  of  ttie  lords*  house,  that  it  should  never  come 
to  the  king ;  others  did  as  much  believe  that  it 
was  a  real  grievance,  in  which  the  subject  should 
have  relief ;  and  insisted  much,  "  that  in  a  point 
"  evidently  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  £ng- 
"  land,  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  scale, 
"  because  it  woula  be  some  inconvenience  there." 
Some  did  in  truth  think  that  the  king  was  too 
much  inclined  to  favour  the  Irish,  and  in  that 
respect  were  well  content  that  this  bill  should  be 
a  mortification  to  them :  and  there  wanted  not 
others,  who  in  dark  expressions  (which  grew 
clearer  when  the  matter  came  mto  the  house  of 
peers)  seemed  to  think,  '*  that  the  estates  m  Ire- 
"land  were  more  valoable  than  they  were  in  £ng- 
"  land ;  and  that  some  noblemen  of  that  kingdo-m 
"  lived  in  a  higher  garb,  and  made  greater  ex- 
"  penses,  than  the  noblemen  in  England  were  able 
"  to  do ;  which  had  not  been  in  former  times.'* 
But  tbev  never  considered,  that  those  noblemen 
had  nothing  hut  what  descended  to  them  from 
their  ancestors ;  and  that  they  had  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  the  king,  and  undergone  as  much  dunage 
for  doing  so,  as  any  men  had  done. 

The  house  of  commons  seemed  much  more  mo- 
rose and  obstinate  than  it  had  formerly  appeared 
to  be,  and  solicitous  to  grasp  as  much  power  and 
authority  as  any  of  thor  predecessors  had  done, 
though  no  doubt  with  no  ill  intention :  and  it 
maybe  this  would  not  have  so  mnch  ai^eaied,  if 
there  had  been  the  same  vigonr  in  those  who  had 
used  to  condnct  the  king's  ouunees  in  that  bouse, 
as  there  had  used  to  oe.   But  that  spirit  was 
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much  £EilleD.  The  chief  men  of  the  court,  upon 
whose  example  other  men  looked,  were  much  more 
humble  than  they  had  used  to  be,  and  took  more 
pains  to  ingratiate  themselveB  than  to  advance  the 
mterest  of  thdr  master  :  and  instead  of  pressing 
what  was  desirable  upon  the  strength  of  reason 
and  policy,  as  they  had  used  to  do,  and  by  which 
the  major  part  of  the  house  had  usually  concurred 
with  them,  they  now  applied  themselves  with  ad- 
dresa  to  those,  who  had  always  frowardly  opposed 
whatsoever  they  thought  would  be  grateful  to  the 
king;  and  desured  rather  to  buy  their  votes  and 
concurrence  hy  promises  of  reward  and  prefer- 
ment, (which  IB  the  most  dishonourable  and  un- 
thrifty brokery  that  can  be  practised  in  a  parlia- 
ment, which  from  this  time  was  much  practised, 
and  brought  many  ill  things  to  pass,)  than  to  pre- 
vail upon  those  weighty  and  important  arguments 
which  would  bear  the  light.  Which  low  artifice 
raised  the  insolence  of  those,  which  would,  as 
easily  as  it  had  been,  have  been  atUl  overruled  and 
suppressed ;  and  was  quickly  discerned  by  those 
others,  who,  ujwn  the  principles  of  honour  and 
urisdom,  had  hitherto  swayed  the  hoose  in  all 
matters  of  public  concernment,  and  who  now 
concluded  by  those  new  condescenBions  that  the 
former  sober  spirit  and  resolution  was  laid  aside, 
and  that  peevish  men  would  be  compounded 
with ;  and  so  resolved  to  sit  still  or  look  on,  till 
the  success  of  this  stratagem  might  be  discerned. 

And  by  this  means  the  bill  for  Irish  cattle  was 
driven  on  with  more  fury,  and  the  other  concern- 
ing accounts  more  passionately  spoken  of;  whilst 
every  day  not  only  many  of  those,  who  had  con- 
stantly oDserved  the  advice  that  had  been  given 
them  00  the  behalf  of  the  king,  fell  off  to  the  other 
party,  but  many  of  his  household  servants  con- 
curred  in  the  bill  for  Ireland;  whilst  the  rest, 
who  did  not  yet  think  fit  to  do  so,  ai^lied  them- 
selves to  the  king  for  lua  leave  that  they  might 
do  the  same.  And  ur  WilUam  Coventry,  mio 
had  now  by  his  insinuations  and  communication 
made  himself  very  grateful  to  the  refractory  party, 
persuaded  the  king,  "that  the  house  had  taken 
*'  the  Irish  bill  so  much  to  heart,  that  they  would 
"  never  enter  upon  the  debate  of  money,  till  that 
"  had  passed  the  house  and  was  sent  to  the  lords, 
*'  who  no  doubt,  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  ma- 
"  jesty'e  mind  and  resolution,  woula  easily  throw 
**  It  out.  That  if  his  servants  continued  obstinate 
"  in  opp(»ing  it  below,  they  should  but  provoke 
"  and  anger  the  house,  and  render  themselves 
**  nsdesB  to  other  parts  of  hie  majesty^s  more 
"  important  bunnsss :  whereas  if  they  d^  now 
"  gratify  the  house  by  concurring  wiui  them  in 
"  tms  matter,  they  should  make  themwlvei  ac- 
"  ceptabK  have  credit  enough  to  divert  the  bill 
*'  of  accounts,  and  presently  to  dispose  every  body 
"  to  enter  upon  the  matter  of  supply." 

The  king  was  not  pleased  with  we  counsel,  but 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  counsellor,  who  he 
beUeved  could  not  but  judge  aright  of  the  temper 
of  those  with  whom  he  hEbd  sat  and  conversed  so 
long :  and  so  his  majestytold  him,  "he  was  con- 
"  tented  he  should  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
"  judgment  and  conscience and  the  same  an- 
swer he  gave  to  all  such  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  who  came  to  receive  his  orders. 
And  after  all  this,  the  bill  was  carried  with  great 
difficiilty, and  loE^  opposition  given  to  it  byUiose 
memben  of  several  counties,  which  professed^ 


"  that  the  brin^g  over  the  Irish  cattle  was  so 
"  much  for  their  benefit,  that  they  could  not  live 
"  well  without  it,"  and  were  exceedingly  perplexed 
that  it  should  pass ;  which  yet  they  hoped  would 
be  prevented  in  the  house  of  peers :  and  so  the 
bill  was  in  great  triumph,  and  %  all  the  members, 
(as  in  cases  they  muoi  delight  in  U  usual,)  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  peers. 

And  the  commons  no  aooner  repaired  to  their 
own  house,  than  they  assumed  the  debate  upon 
the  accounts,  with  the  same  fervour  they  had  pur- 
sued the  other  bill  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  same 
declaration,  "  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  the 
"  subject  of  money,  till  they  saw  what  success 
"  that  bill  would  hkemae  have ;"  and  appearing 
every  day  more  out  of  humour,  expressed  less 
reverence  towards  the  court.  And  some  expres- 
sions were  frequently  used,  which  seemed  to  glance 
at  the  license  and  disorders  and  extravagant  ex- 
pense of  th^  place,  not  without  some  r^ections 
which  auned  at  the  lady,  amd  at  ^e  exorbitant 
power  exercised  by  her.  And  this  impovnis  way 
of  proceeding  confirmed  those  in  their  wuiness, 
who  had  no  mind  to  oppose  or  contradict  the 
party  that  they  woiUd  and  meant  should  prevail : 
but  they  the  more  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
selves gracious  to  the  leaders,  as  bein^  willing  to 
administer  fuel  to  the  fire  the  others  mtended  to 
kindle;  and,  so  they  might  preserve  themselves, 
were  very  willing  to  expose  other  ministers  to  the 
jealousy  of  them,  who  they  thought  would  not  be 
quiet  without  some  sacrifice.  And  thus  they 
aLfumed  the  king  with  the  new  apprehensions, 
"  that  the  house,  which  had  yet  dutirul  intentions, 
"  if  they  were  crossed  in  what  they  designed  for 
"  his  service,  might  be  provoked  to  he  bolder 
"  with  his  majesty  than  they  had  been  yet,  and  to 
"  mention  Uie  preralaice  of  the  lady,"  which  every 
body  knew  the  duke  of  Buckingham  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  contributed  to.  And  with  these 
continued  representations,  but  espedally  with  thrar 
old  argument  of  casting  it  out  by  the  house  of 
peers,  where  his  power  could  not  be  doubted, 
they  at  last  prevaued  with  the  king  to  leave  all 
men  to themsehrestnthebuunessMthe accounts, 
(where  there  was  a  greater  concurrence,^  as  he 
had  done  in  the  Irish  bill :  and  so  that  bill  like- 
mse  was  transmitted  to  the  lords. 

And  at  this  time  many  wise  men  thought,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  nappy  for  the  kmg  if  he 
would  have  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  presentiy 
after  called  another ;  which  would  have  discovered 
many  combinations,  when  the  actors  had  found 
tiiemselves  excluded  from  entering  agun  upon  the 
stage ;  and  it  would  have  appealed,  that  all  the 
storms  had  been  raised  by  thoseirinda  which  had 
thdr  birth  in  the  king's  own  house.  And  such  a 
dissolution  (to  which  the  king  himself  waa  enough 
inclined)  woidd  have  been  very  popular  throuf^- 
out  the  kingdom,  which  naturally  doth  not  love 
long  parliaments,  and  excee^ngly  detested  this 
for  having  only  given  away  their  money,  and 
r^sed  a  war  of  wluch  they  saw  no  end  nor  possi- 
ble benefit,  without  passing  any  good  laws  for  the 
advancement  of  the  peace  and  nappiness  of  the 
kingdom.  And  very  few  of  those,  who  had  gotten 
cre£t  in  the  house  to  obstruct  what  the  king  de- 
sired, were  men  of  any  interest  or  reputation  with 
the  people. 

But  as  nobody  was  forward  publicly  to  own 
and  avow  tlus  counsel,  the  consequence  whereof 
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thejr  knew  if  it  were  not  consented  to;  so  they 
who  meant  to  do  thenuelvei  more  good  by  the 
present  indiqwntion  and  Astemper,  than  they 
oould  propoae  from  a  new  conrention  of  men 
utterly  unknown,  and  tAo  were  like  enough  to 
brinff  prejudice  against  their  own  particulars, 
used  all  the  means  they  could  devise  to  divert  the 
king  from  that  inclination.  Th^  told  him,  "  that 
*'  he  would  never  have  such  another  parliament, 
"  where  he  had  near  one  hundred  members  of  bis 
"  own  menial  servants  and  their  near  relations, 
"  who  were  all  at  his  disposal ;  by  which  they  had 
"  incurred  so  much  pnpudice  in  the  country,  that 
"  very  few  of  them  would  ever  be  elected  again. 
*^  lliat  the  present  ^stemper  was  contracted  by 
"  accidents  and  mistakes,  and  would  vanish  upon 
"  very  reasonable  condescensions,  and  in  another 
"  prort^^on :  whereas  if  it  should  be  dissolved 
"  and  new  writs  sent  oat,  the  peofde  would  return 
**  none  bat  presbyterians  and  known  eneouea  to 
**  the  church,  and  snch  ii4io  wwe  most  notoiionaly 
"  disaffected  to  the  eoort."  And  this  aigoment, 
pressed  by  men  who  had  no  more  affection  for  the 
church  than  the  Quakers  had,  prevailed  with  most 
of  the  Inshops  todissuade  the  king  from  kearken- 
ing  to  any  such  advice;  when  had  much 
more  reason  to  expect  a  stronger  party  In  a  new 
pailiament,  and  might  have  observed  that  their 
triends  fell  from  them  every  da^  in  both  houses, 
and  that  the  court  was  not  propitious  to  tiiem,  of 
which  they  had  afterwards  a  sad  experience,  and 
which  they  might  then  have  well  foreseen. 

The  house  of  peers  was  no  sooner  possessed  of 
the  tnll  against  Irish  cattle,  but  it  was  read,  and  a 
marrelloua  keen  resohi&m  appeared  in  many  to 
on  all  e^wditun  in  the  passing  it;  though  if  the 
matter  itself  had  been  without  exception,  there 
were  so  many  clauses  and  provisos  in  it  so  dero- 
gatory to  the  king^s  honour  and  prerwative,  that 
manv  thought  it  a  high  disrespect  to  his  majesty 
to  admit  them  into  debate.  But  of  these  anon. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  in  the  head  of 
those  who  favoured  the  bu^  with  a  marvellous 
concernment :  and  at  the  times  appointed  for  the 
debate  of  it,  contrary  to  his  custom  of  coming 
into  the  house,  indeed  of  not  rising  till  eleven  of 
the  clock,  and  seldom  staying  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  except  upon  some  affair  which  he  con- 
cerned himself  in,  he  was  now  always  preseot 
with  the  first  in  a  morning,  and  staved  till  the 
lastatmght;  for  the  ddliate  <rften  hdd  from  the 
morning  till  four  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sometimes  till  candles  were  broogfat  in. 

And  it  grew  4|^uickly  evident,  that  there  were 
other  reasons  which  caused  so  earnest  a  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  above  the  encouragement  of  the  breed 
of  cattle  in  England :  insomuch  as  the  lord  Ash- 
ley, iriio  next  tne  duke  of  Buckingham  appeared 
the  most  violent  supporter  of  the  bill,  could  not 
forbear  to  uive  it  as  an  argument  for  the  prose- 
cuting it,  '*  that  if  this  biu  did  not  pass,  all  the 
"  rents  in  Ireland  would  rise  in  avast  proportion, 
"  and  those  in  England  fall  as  much ;  so  that  in 
"  a  year  or  two  the  duke  of  Ormond  would  have 
"  a  greater  revenue  than  the  eail  of  Northumber- 
**  hmd  which  made  a  visible  uopression  in  many, 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  Whereas  the  duke 
had  indwd  at  least  foor  times  the  iHroportiim 
land  in  Irdand  that  desemded  to  lum  fnm  hia 
ancestors,  that  the  eail  luid  in  England  ;  and  the 
Tavama  criT  itbefoca  the  nbdfion  wai  not  inferior 


to  the  other's.  But  nothing  was  more  manifest, 
than  that  the  warmth  of  tluit  prosecution  in  the 
house  of  peers  in  manr  lords  did  proceed  from 
the  envy  they  had  of  the  duke's  station  in  one 
kingdom,  and  of  Ins  fortune  in  the  otiier. 

And  the  whfde  ddMte  upon  the  bill  was  so  dis- 
orderly and  tinparliuaientary,  that  the  like  had 
never  been  known:  no  rules  or  orders  of  the 
bouse  for  the  course  and  method  of  debate  were 
observed.  And  there  being,  amongst  thooe  who 
advanced  the  bill,  fewer  sp^tkers  than  there  were 
of  those  who  were  against  it,  those  few  took  npcm 
them  to  speak  oftener  than  they  ought  to  do,  and 
to  reply  to  every  man  who  declared  himself  to  be 
of  another  opinion ;  and  when  they  were  put  in 
mind  of  the  rule  of  the  house,  "  that  no  man 
"  should  speak  above  once  upon  the  same  ques- 
"  tion,"  they  called  presently  to  have  the  house 
resolved  into  a  committee,  which  any  single  mem- 
ber may  require,  and  then  even  man  may  speak 
as  often  as  ne  ^ease;  and  so  the  time  was  ^lent 
nnprofitably  without  tiie  boriness  bdng  advanced. 
In  the  mean  time  the  house  of  commtms  pn>> 
ceeded  as  irregularly,  in  sending  frequent  mesaages 
to  hasten  the  despatch  of  the  bill,  when  they  knew 
weQ  the  debate  of  every  day :  and  it  was  frequently 
u^ed  as  an  argument,  "  that  the  house  of  com- 
"  mons  was  the  fittest  judge  of  the  necesuties  and 
"  grievances  of  the  people ;  and  they  having 
"  passed  this  bill,  the  lords  ought  to  conform  to 
"  their  opinion."  In  fine,  there  grew  so  great  a 
license  of  words  in  this  debate,  and  so  many  per- 
sonal reflections,  that  every  day  some  quarrels 
arose,  to  the  great  scandal  ana  dishonour  of  a 
court  that  was  uie  supreme  judicatory  of  the  king- 
dom. 

llieduke  (tf  Buddngfaam,  who  assumed  a  liberty 
of  speaking  when  and  what  he  would  in  a  dialect 
unusual  and  tmgrave,  his  nmiles  and  other  ex- 
pressions giving  occasion  of  much  mirth  and 
laughter,  cme  day  said  in  the  debate,  "  that  who- 
"  ever  was  against  that  bill  had  ather  an  Irish 
"  interest  or  an  Irish  understanding which  so 
much  offended  the  lord  Ossory,  who  was  eldest 
son  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fwho  had  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  censure  of  ue  house  lately,  for 
reproaching  the  lord  Ashley  with  having  been  a 
counsellor  to  Cromwell,  and  would  not  therefore 
trust  himself  with  ^ving  a  present  answer,)  [that] 
meetinff  him  afterwards  in  the  court,  [he]  desired 
tiie  duEe  "  that  he  would  walk  into  tiw  next  room 
"  with  him;*'  and  there  tdd  him.  ** that  he  had 

"  taken  the  Hberty  to  tose  manyloose  and  miworUir 
"  ex[>resnons  wbidi  rejected  npon  the  whole  Irish 
**  nation,  and  which  he  himself  resented  so  much 
"  that  he  expected  satis&ction,  and  to  find  him 
"  with  his  sword  in  his  hand ;"  which  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  avmd  by  all  the  Mr  words  and 
shifts  he  could  use,  but  was  so  far  pressed  by  the 
other,  whose  courage  was  never  doubted,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  appointing  a  place  where  they 
would  presently  meet,  which  he  found  the  other 
would  exact  to  prevent  discovery,  and  therefore 
had  chosen  rather  to  urge  it  himsielf  than  to  eend 
a  message  to  him.  And  so  he  named  a  known 
place  in  Chdsea  Fidd^andto  be  there  widun  leas 
than  an  hour. 

Thn  lord  Ossory  made  haste  tlither,  and  ex- 
pected him  much  beyond  tiw  time ;  and  then 
seeing  acmie  persona  c(Rneoiitof  the  way  towards 
the  pbce  wlm  he  was,  and  conelniSDg  they  wern 
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Bent  out  to  prevent  any  action  between  tbem,  he 
avoided  speaking  with  tbem,  but  got  to  the  place 
where  his  horse  was,  and  so  retired  to  London. 
The  duke  was  found  hy  himself  in  another  place 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  water,  wMcb  was  never 
known  by  the  name  of  Chelsea  Fields,  which  he 
■aid  was  the  place  he  had  ^pointed  to  meet. 

Findinff  tlut  night  that  the  lord  Ossorv  was  not 
in  cutto^,  and  so  he  waa  lure  he  Bhonld  ^ickly 
hear  from  him,  and  upon  conference  with  his 
friendfl,  that  the  nuatake  of  the  {dace  wotdd  be 
imputed  to  him;  he  took  a  itran^  reaolution, 
that  every  body  wondered  at,  and  his  friends  dis- 
suaded him  from.  And  the  next  momingi  as  soon 
as  the  house  was  sat,  the  lord  Ossory  b^og  like- 
wise present  that  he  might  find  some  opportunity 
to  speak  with  him,  the  duke  told  the  house,  '*  that 
"  he  must  inform  them  of  somewhat  that  con- 
*'  cemed  himself;  and  being  sure  that  it  would 
"  come  to  their  notice  some  other  way,  he  had 
"  therefore  chose  to  acquaint  tliem  wim  it  Um- 
"  self  j"  and  thereupon  related  "  how  the  lonl 
"  Ossory  had  the  day  before  found  him  m  the 
"  court,  and  denred  turn  to  walk  into  the  next 
"  room,  where  he  chafed  him  with  many  parti- 
"  culars  whieh  he  had  spoken  in  diat  place,  and 
"  in  few  words  told  hun  he  should  fight  with 
"  him ;  which  though  he  did  not  hold  himself 
"  obhged  to  do  in  muntenance  of  any  thing  he.  had 

said  or  done  in  the  parliament,  yet  that  it  being  ' 
"  Btutable  and  agreeable  to  his  natnre,  to  fight  j 
"  with  any  man  who  had  a  mind  to  fight  with  | 
"  him,"  (upon  which  he  enlarged  with  a  little  i 
vanity,  as  if  duelling  were  bis  &ily  exercise  and  1 
inclination,)  "  he  appointed  the  place  in  Chelsea  i 
"  Fields,  which  he  understood  to  be  the  fields  | 
"  over  against  Chelsea ;  whither,  Iwvmg  only  , 
"  gone  to  his  lodging  to  change  his  sword,  he  j 
"  hastened,  by  presenUy  crossing  the  water  in  a 
"  pair  of  oars,  and  stayed  there  in  expectation  of ' 
"  the  lord  Ossory,  mitu  such  gentlemen,"  whom 
he  named,  "  found  him  there,  and  said,  tixy  were 
"  sent  to  prevent  hit  and  the  knrd  Ossory'smeet- 
"  ing,  whom  others  woe  fikeirise  sent  to  find  for 
"  the  same  prevention.   Wherenpon,  concluding 
"  that  for  the  present  there  would  be  no  meeting 
"  together,  he  returned  with  those  gentlemen  to 
"  his  lodging,  being^  always  ready  to  ^ve  any 
*'  genUonan  satis&etion  that  should  requiFe  it  of 
"  him." 

Every  body  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the 
oddness  and  unseasonableness  of  the  discourse, 
which  consisted,  with  some  confusion,  between 
aggravating  the  presumption  of  the  lord  Ossory, 
and  making  the  offence  as  heinous  as  the  viollU- 
ing  all  the  privileges  of  parliament  could  amount 
unto ;  and  magnifying  his  own  courage  and  re^i- 
ness  to  fight  upon  any  onportunitv,  when  it  was 
clear  enough  that  he  nad  declined  it  by  a  gross 
shift :  and  it  waa  wondered  at,  that  he  had  not 
chosen  rather  that  some  other  person  might  in- 
form the  bouse  of  a  quarrel  between  two  members, 
that  it  might  be  examined  and  the  mischief  pre- 
vented. But  be  believed  that  way  would  not  so 
well  represent  and  manifest  the  lustre  of  his 
courage,  and  might  leave  him  under  an  examina- 
tion that  would  not  be  so  advantageous  to  him  as 
his  own  information:  end  therefore  no  persua- 
sion and  importunity  of  his  friends  could  prevul 
with  him  to  decline  that  method. 

The  lord  Ossory  seemed  out  of  countenance. 


and  troubled  that  the  contest  was  tike  to  be  only  in 
that  place,  and  cared  not  to  deny  any  thing  that 
the  duke  had  accused  him  of;  only  "  wondered, 
"  that  he  should  say  he  had  challenged  him  for 
"  words  spoken  in  the  house,  when  be  had  ex* 
"  pressly  declared  to  him,  when  his  grace  inusted 
"  much  upon  the  privilege  of  parliament  to  decline 
'*  giving  mm  any  satii^ction.  that  he  'did  not 
"  question  him  far  any  words  spoken  in  pariia- 
*'  ment,  but  for  words  ^ken  in  other  places,  and 
*'  fm-  afihmts,  which  he  had  at  other  times  diosen 
"  to  bear  rather  than  to  iHsturh  the  compai^." 
He  confessed,  "  he  bad  attended  in  the  very  place 
"  where  the  duke  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
"  promise  to  meet  him ;"  and  mentioned  some 
expressionb  which  he  had  used  in  designmg  it, 
which  left  the  certain^  of  it  not  to  be  doubtra. 

When  they  had  both  said  as  much  as  they  had 
a  mind  to,  they  were  both  required,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, to  withdraw  to  several  rooms  near  the  house : 
and  then  the  lords  entered  upon  debate  of  the 
transgression ;  many  insisting  "  upon  the  magnt- 
'*  iuae  of  the  offence,  which  cwncemed  the  honour 
'*  and  safety  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  king- 
"  dom^andthelibeityMdaecurityofeTerymemDflr 
"  of  the  boose,  Th^  if  in  any  debate  any  lord  ex" 
"  ceeded  the  modest  Unutsinmcribed,  in  any  oflfen- 
**  nTeexprBsa(ma,the  house  had  the  powerand  the 
"  practice  to  restrain  and  reprehend  and  imnriscm 
"  the  person,  according  to  the  quality  and  oegree 
"  of  the  offence ;  and  that  no  other  remedy  or 
"  examination  could  be  applied  to  it,  even  by  the 
"  king  hixoself.  Bnt  if  it  should  be  in  anypnvate 
"  man  to  take  exceptions  ag^nst  any  words  which 
"  the  house  finds  no  fault  with,  and  to  require 
"  men  to  justify  with  their  swords  all  that  they 
'*  say  in  discharge  of  their  conscience,  and  for  the 
"  good  and  bei^t  of  their  country ;  there  is  an 
"  end  of  the  privilege  of  parliament  and  the  free- 
"  dom  of  speech :  and  therefore  that  there  could 
"  not  be  too  great  a  punishment  inflicted  upon 
"  this  notorious  and  monstrouB  offence  of  theuKd 
"  Ossory,  which  concerned  every  lord  in  partica- 
"  lar,  as  much  as  it  did  the  duke  of  Buckingham  j 
"  who  bad  carried  himself  as  well  as  the  ill 
"  custom  and  imquity  of  the  age  would  admit, 
"  and  had  given  no  offence  to  the  house,  towards 
"  which  he  bad  always  paid  idl  possible  respect 
"  and  reverence." 

They  who  considered  the  honour  and  dignity 
only  of  the  house,  and  the  ill  consequence  of  such 
violations  as  these,  which  way  soever  their  affec- 
tions were  inclined  with  reference  to  their  persons, 
were  all  of  opinion,  "  that  thtur  offences  were  so 
"  near  equal  that  their  punidmunt  pught  to  be 
"  equal :  for  that  besides  the  lord  Osso^s  deniEd 
"  that  be  had  [made]  any  reflection  upon  any 
"  words  spoken  in  painament,  which  was  the  a^- 
"  gravation  of  bis  offence,  there  was  some  testi- 
"  mony  given  to  the  house  by  some  lords  pre- 
"  sent,  t^t  the  lord  Ossory  had  complained  of 
"  the  duke's  comportment  towards  him  before 
"  those  words  used  in  the  house  by  him,  of  the 
"  Irish  interest  or  Irish  understanding,  and  re- 
"  solved  to  expostulate  mtb  bun  upon  it ;  so  that 
"  those  words  could  not  be  the  ground  of  the 
"  quarrel.  And  it  was  evident  by  the  duke's  own 
"  confession  and  declaration,  that  he  was  as  ready 
"  to  fight,  and  went  to  the  place  appointed  by  him- 
"  self  for  encounter;  which  made  the  oflnnce 
"  equal"    And  th«^ore  they  moved,  "  that 
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"  they  might  be  both  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
"  upon  their  knees  receive  the  sentence  of  the 
"  house  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower." 

Some,  who  would  shew  their  kindness  to  the 
duke,  were  not  willinsthat  he  should  undergo  the 
same  punishment  with  the  other,  until  some  lords, 
who  were  known  not  to  be  his  friends,  were  very 
earnest "  that  the  duke  nught  receiTe  no  puniah- 
*'  ment,  becnue  he  had  committed  no  bnh ;  for 
"  that  it  was  very  evident  that  he  never  intended 
**  to  fiffht,  and  liad,  when  no  other  tergiversatiim 
"  would  serve  Me  tnrn,  prudently  mistaken  the 
*'  place  that  was  app(»nted  by  Imnself  ;**  which 
was  pressed  by  two  or  three  lords  in  such  a  plea- 
sant manner,  with  reflection  upon  some  expres- 
sions used  by  himself,  that  nis  better  friends 
thought  it  would  be  more  for  his  honour  to  un- 
dergo the  censure  of  the  house  than  the  penalty 
of  such  a  vindication :  and  so  they  were  both  sent 
to  the  Tower. 

And  during  the  time  thev  remained  there,  the 
bill  against  Ireland  remained  in  suspense,  and  im- 
caUed  for  by  those,  who  would  not  hazard  their 
cause  in  the  absence  of  timt  strongest  champion. 
But  the  same  spirit  was  kept  up  in  all  other  argu- 
ments, the  displeasnre,  that  nad  arisen  against 
each  other  in  that,  venting  itself  in  contradictions 
and  sharp  rq)lies  in  all  otW  occanons ;  a  mischief 
that  is  uways  contracted  from  the  agitation  of 
private  a£bin,  where  different  interests  are  pur- 
sued ;  from  whence  personal  animosities  arise, 
which  are  not  quickly  Lud  aside,  after  the  affair 
itself  that  produced  those  pasuons  is  composed 
and  ended.  And  this  kind  of  distemper  never 
more  appeared,  nor  ever  lasted  longer,  than 
from  the  debate  and  contestation  upon  ttus  bill. 

Those  two  lords  were  no  sooner  at  liberty,  and 
thor  displeasure  towards  each  other  suppressed  or 
nlenced  by  the  king's  command,  but  another 
more  untoward  outrage  h^meud,  that  eontiinied 
tiie  same  disturbance.  It  bappened  that  upon 
the  debate  of  the  same  afiair,  the  Irish  Mil,  there 
was  a  conference  appointed  with  the  hoiise  of 
commoiu,  in  which  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
was  a  manager ;  and  aa  they  were  sitting  down 
in  the  panted  chamber,  which  is  seldom  done  in 
good  order,  it  chanced  that  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
chester sat  next  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  between 
whom  there  was  no  good  correspondence.  The 
one  changing  his  posture  for  his  own  ease,  which 
made  the  station  of  the  other  the  more  uneasy, 
they  first  endeavoured  by  justhng  to  recover  what 
they  bad  dispossessed  each  other  of,  and  after- 
wards fell  to  direct  blows ;  in  which  the  marquis, 
who  was  the  lower  of  the  two  in  stature,  and  was 
less  active  in  his  Umba,  lost  his  periwig,  and  re- 
ceived some  rudeness,  which  nobody  imputed  to 
his  want  of  courage,  which  was  ever  less  ques- 
tioned than  that  ofthe  other. 

The  misdemeanoiu*,  greater  than  had  ever  hap- 
pened, in  that  place  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  m 
any  age  when  the  least  reverence  to  government 
was  preserved,  eould  not  be  concealed ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  conference  was  ended,  was  reported 
to  the  house,  and  both  parties  heard,  who  both 
confetised  enough  to  make  them  undergo  the  cen- 
sure of  the  house.  The  duke's  friends  would  fain 
have  justified  him,  as  being  provoked  by  the 
other;  and  it  was  evident  meir  mutual  under- 
vahdng  each  other  always  disposed  them  to  affect 
any  opportuiuty  to  manifest  it.   But  the  house 


sent  them  both  to  the  Tower ;  from  whence  after 
a  few  days  they  were  again  released  t(wether,  and 
such  a  reconciUation  made  as  after  such  rencoun- 
ters is  usual,  where  either  party  thinks  himself 
beforehand  with  the  other,  as  the  marquia  had 
much  of  the  duke's  hur  in  his  hands  to  recom- 
pense for  the  pulling  off  his  periwig,  which  he 
could  notrauh  high  enough  to  do  to  the  other. 

When  all  things  were  thus  ftr  Quieted,  die  bill 
was  again  entered  upon  with  no  less  passion  for 
the  stock  that  had  been  wasted.  The  aisnments 
which  were  nned  against  the  bill  for  the  injus- 
tice of  it  [wer^,  "  that  they  should,  withovtt  any 
"  cause  or  demerit  on  th^  part,  or  any  viribw 
"  evidence  of  a  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  it 
"  to  this  kingdom,  deprive  his  majesty's  twx> 
"  other  kingdoms  of  a  privilege  they  had  ever 
"  been  possessed  of :  that  they  might  as  reason- 
"  ably  take  away  the  trade  from  any  one  county 
"  in  England,  because  it  produced  some  inconre- 
"  nience  to  another  county  more  in  their  favoar : 
"  that  the  large  counties  of  Norfolk,  Sufiblk, 
"  Kent,  and  ouer  provinces,  would  lose  as  much 
"  by  the  passing  of  this  act,  as  the  northern  and 
"  any  other  counties  would  gain  by  it:  that  those 
"  two  kingdoms  might  wim  the  same  justice 
"  press  his  majesty's  concurrence,  that  they  mi^ht 
"  have  no  bade  with  England,  whidi  would  bnng 
"  more  damage  to  England  by  much,  than  it 
"  would  gain  by  this  act  of  restraint :  and  that  it 
"  was  against  all  the  maxims  of  prudence,  to  ran 
"  the  danger  of  a  present  mischief  and  damage, 
"  as  this  would  produce  in  Ireland  by  the  tes- 
"  timony  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  of 
"  that  kingdom,  only  upon  the  speculation  a 
"  future  benefit  that  might  accrue,  though  it  were 
"  yet  only  in  speculation." 

These,  and  many  other  arguments  of  this  kind, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  offered  by  men  who 
had  not  the  least  relation  to  Iidand,  made  no 
other  impression,  than  that  they  were  content  to 
leave  Seotiand  out  of  the  Inll;  which  increased 
theur  party  agunst  Ireland,  and  gave  little  satis* 
faction  to  the  other,  who  did  not  so  much  value 
the  commerce  with  tiie  other  kingdom.  And  this 
alteration  the  house  of  commons  likewise  con- 
sented to,  hut  with  great  oppmition,  rinee  in 
truth  that  concession  destroyed  the  fonndation 
upon  which  the  whole  fobrie  of  the  bill  was  vap- 
ported. 

Then  the  debate  fell  upon  some  dero^tory 
clauses  and  provisos  very  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
just  prerogative  and  power,  (for  tbey  made  his 
majesty's  own  license  and  warrant  of  no  effect  or 
authonty,  but  liable  to  be  controlled  by  a  con- 
stable ;  nor  would  permit  the  importation  of  three 
thousand  beeves,  which,  by  an  act  of  parliament 
in  Ireland,  were  every  year  to  be  dwvered  at 
Chester  and  another  port  for  the  provision  of  the 
king's  house ;)  which  in  many  respects  the  house 
generally  disliked,  and  desired  "  that  it  might 
"  have  no  other  style  than  had  been  accustomed 
"  in  all  the  penal  acts  of  parliament  which  were  in 
"  force,  it  being  to  be  presumed,  that  the  king 
"  would  never  dispense  with  any  violation  of  it, 
"  except  in  such  cases  as  the  benefit  and  good  of 
"  the  kmgdom  required  it ;  which  might  naturally 
"  fall  out,  if  there  should  hiqipen  su3i  a  murrain 
"  amongst  the  beasts  of  that  species,  as  bad  been 
"  these  late  years  amongst  horses,  which  had  de- 
"  Btroyed  so  many  thousand,  that  good  hwve* 
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"  were  now  hard  to  be  procured.  And  if  the  same 
"  or  the  like  destruction  should  &I1  upon  the 
"  other  cattle,  we  should  have  then  more  cause  to 
"  complain  of  the  scarcity  and  the  deamess  of 

meat,  than  we  have  now  of  the  plen^  and  cheap- 
"  ncM,  which  was  the  only  gnerance  now  £uti 
'*  and  which  kingdoms  semom  complained  of : 
"  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  very  great  pity, 
"  that  the  king  should  not  have  power  enough  to 
*'  proride  for  the  supply  of  bis  subjects,  and  to 
"  prevent  a  common  dearth." 

But  this  was  again  opposed  with  as  much  pas- 
sion and  violence  as  had  fallen  out  in  any  part  of 
the  debate;  and  such  rude  arguments  used ' 
against  such  a  power  in  the  king,  as  if  the  quea-  ' 
tion  were  upon  reposing  some  new  trust  in  nim,  j 
whereas  it  was  upon  diverting  him  of  a  trust  that 
was  inherent  in  turn  from  all  antiqui^  :  and  "  that  j 

it  was  the  same  thing  to  be  without  the  hill, 
"  and  not  to  provide  against  the  king's  dispenung 
"  with  the  not  obejnng  it,  whose  in^nations  were 
"  well  known  in  this  particalar ;  and  therefore 
**  the  effect  of  themt  andof  the  impoitimi^of  the 
f  couitien,  must  be  provided  against.  And 
thronghontthia  discourse  there  was  such  a  Uberty 
of  language  made  use  of,  as  reflected  more  upon  \ 
the  knig*s  honour,  and  indeed  upon  his  whole  \ 
comidl  and  court,  as  had  not  been  heard  in  that  [ 
house,  hut  in  a  time  of  rebellion,  without  very  | 
severe  reprehension :  and  it  so  much  offended  the 
house  now,  that,  notwithstandinff  all  the  sturdy  ' 
opposition,  it  was  resolved  that  those  clauses  and  ' 
provisos  should  be  amended  in  some  places,  and  i 
totally  left  out  in  others.    And  with  the  altera- 
tion and  amendments  it  was  sent  down  to  the 
house  of  commons. 

At  this  time  the  public  affairs  and  necessities 
were  little  looked  after  or  considered.  The  fleet 
was  come  into  the  ports,  but  [thne  was]  no 
money  to  pay  off  the  men:  and  what  was  equally 
mischievous,  there  was  no  way  to  make  the  pro- 
visions for  the  next  spring,  that  the  fleet  might  be 
ready  for  the  sea  by  the  time  the  enemy  would 
assuredly  be  out.  If  the  victualler  were  not  sup- 
plied, who  had  much  money  due  to  him,  the 
season  would  be  past  in  which  he  was  to  buy  the 
cattle  that  he  must  kill ;  and  he  complained  how 
much  he  sbould  suffer  b^  this  bill  of  Ireland, 
which  already  raised  the  pnce  of  all  meats.  And 
the  yards  wanted  all  those  tacklings  and  rigging 
and  masts,  without  which  another  fleet  coum  not 
be  sent  out,  and  which  could  no  otherwise  be 
provided  than  by  ready  mcmey.  The  king  had 
anticipated  all  bis  own  revenue,  and  was  ready  to 
expose  that  for  fnrdur  security,  but  nobody  would 
trust.  The  new  provisos  in  the  bill  of  supply  at 
Oxford  gave  no  new  credit,  but  were  found  as 
mischievous  as  any  bodv  had  apprehended  they 
would  be :  and  the  bankers,  who  in  all  such  oc- 
casions were  a  sure  reftige,  wanted  now  credit 
themselves  ;  which  that  they  might  not  recover, 
the  parliament  had  treated  them  as  ill  since  they 
came  together,  that  is,  with  reproaches  and  threats, 
as  they  had  done  at  Oxford.  In  which  kind  of 
persecution  sir  William  Coventry,  and  some  who 
followed  him,  led  the  van,  very  much  to  the  king's 
prejudice  and  against  his  command;  but  they 
excused  themselves,  upon  the  credit  it  gave  them 
in  the  .house  to  do  him  serrice. 

All  this  was  well  enouj^h  understood :  and  it 
was  as  vinble>  t!hat  they  mtended  to  make  it  a 


forcible  argument  for  the  passing  the  Irish  bill 
which,  though  from  different  motives,  was  now 
become  the  sacrifice,  without  which  they  would 
not  be  appeased;  and  therefore,  when  the  bill 
was  sent  to  them  with  those  alterations  and 
amendments,  they  rejected  them  all,  and  voted, 
"  that  they  would  adhere  to  their  own  InU  without 
"  departing  from  a  word  of  it,  except  with  refer- 
**  ence  to  Scotland,"  from  wiiich  they  had  re- 
ceded. And  if  upon  this  very  unusual  return  the 
house  of  peers  had  likewise  voted,  "  that  they  too 
**  would  adhere,*'  which  they  might  resiuarly 
have  done,  and  would  have  been  consented  to  by 
the  major  part  of  the  house  if  the  question  had 
been  then  put ;  there  had  been  an  end  of  that 
bill.  But  that  must  not  be  suffered :  the  partj 
that  cherished  it  was  too  much  concerned  to  let  it 
expire  in  a  deep  silence,  and  were  nimierous 
enough  to  obstruct  and  defer  what  they  liked  not, 
though  not  to  establish  what  the^  desired.  Some 
of  them,  that  is,  some  who  desired  that  the  bill 
should  pass,  tlunigh  uncormpted  by  thdr  pas- 
sions, did  not  like  the  obstinacy  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  not  departing  from  some  unusual 
clauses  and  pretences ;  yet  were  not  wiUing  to 
have  the  like  vote  for  adhering  to  pass  in  that 
house,  which  it  might  do  when  all  other  remedies 
should  f^l ;  and  tnerefore  moved,  "  that  a  con- 
"  ference  might  he  required,  in  which  such  rea- 
"  sons  might  be  ^ven  as  might  satisfy  them." 
Many  conferences,  and  free  conferences,  were 
held,  in  which  the  commons  still  maintdned  their 
adherence  with  a  wonderful  petulance  :  and  those 
members,  who  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
conferences,  took  the  liwrty  to  use  all  those  ar- 
guments, and  the  very  expressions,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  house  of  peers,  against  leaving 
any  power  in  the  king  to  dispense;  and  added 
such  other  of  thnr  own  as  more  r^ected  upim 
his  majesty's  honour;  and  yet  concluded  as  if 
the^  could  say  more  if  they  were  provoked,  upon 
which  every  man  might  make  what  glosses  hs 
pleased,  and  the  king  nimself  was  left  to  his  own 
unaginations. 

llere  need  he  no  other  instance  given  of  the 
unheard  of  and  incredible  passion  that  was  shewed 
in  the  transaction  of  that  bill,  than  a  particular 
that  related  to  the  dty  of  London.  Upon  the  news 
of  the  great  Are  in  London,  and  the  devastation 
that  it  made  there,  there  was  so  general  a  lamen- 
tation in  Ireland  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
neighbour  province,  that  had  so  great  a  commerce 
with  and  diependance  upon  it.  And  the  consent 
in  this  lamentation  was  so  digested,  that  the 
several  provinces  had  made  a  computation  and 
division  uetween  themselves,  apd  presented  a  de- 
claration to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council, "  that 
"  theyhui  so  tender  a  sense  of  that  calamity,  that 
"  if  Uiey  were  able  to  ruse  money  to  administer 
"  some  assistance  to  the  altf  towards  the  repara- 
"  tion  of  their  great  loss,  they  would  wilhngly 
"  offer  and  present  it :  but  that  not  being  in  their 
"  power  or  possession,  the  great  scareity  and  want 
"  of  money  throughout  that  lungdam  being  noto- 
"  riously  known,  but  there  being  somev^at  in 
"  th»r  power  to  offer,  which  might  at  least  testify 
"  thdr  good-wiU,  and  not  be  wholly  useless  to- 
"  wards  the  end  they  designed  it ;  they  had 
"  agreed  between  themselves  to  give  unto  the 
"  h)rd  mayor  and  dty  of  London,  and  to  be  di»< 
"  poaed  of  by  them  to  such,  particular  uses  as 
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"  tbey  sbould  judge  most  conreiueDt,  the  number 
"  of  uirty  thmuaDdliiifa  beasts,  which  sbould  be 
"  delivered  withiD  such  a  time  and  at  sudi  ports," 
which  were  named,  "  to  an^  such  persons  as 
•*  should  be  appointed  to  receive  them."  And  of 
this  they  desired  the  lord  lieutenant  and  counc;!! 
to  advertise  the  king,  and  likewise  give  notice  to 
the  city  of  London :  both  which  were  done  ac- 
cordijigljr;  and  the  advertisement  arrived  in 
the  city  m  the  time  When  this  bill  was  depending 
in  the  lords*  house.  Whereupon  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  presented  a  petition  to  the  lords, 
with  a  proviso  that  they  desired  might  he  inserted 
in  the  bill  that  was  before  them,  by  which  it  was 
IMimded,  "  that  nothing  contained  in  that  bill 
**  should  hinder  the  city  of  London  from  enjoy- 
"  ing  the  charitable  donative  of  the  thirty  tfaou- 
"  sand  cattle,  but  that  they  might  have  liberty  to 
*'  import  the  same.** 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  irith  whiU  pasrion  and 
indignation  this  petition  was  recdmd  by  the 
house,  what  invectives  were  made  agunst  the  city, 
"  for  their  presumption  in  interposing  their  own 
"  particular  interest  to  obstruct  the  public  afl^rs 
"  of  the  kingdom ;"  and  then  the  reflections 
which  were  "  made  upon  the  council  of  Ireland, 
*'  for  giving  countenance  to  such  an  address,  and 
"  becoming  instruments  themselves  to  promote 
"  and  advance  it which  they  would  not  allow 

to  be  an  offering  of  cfaarity,  out  a  cheat  and  a 
"  cozenage  b^  combination  to  elude  an  act  of  par- 
"  liammt,  which  they  could  not  choose  but  hear  of, 
**  and  could  not  but  believe  that  it  was  passed  by 
'*  this  tune.  Which  if  it  had  been,  and  that 
'*  power  left  in  the  king  as  had  been  proposed, 
"  they  might  now  see  how  it  would  hare  been 
"  applied :  for  they  could  not  doubt,  but  tbrae 

would  enough  have  advised  the  king,  that  he 
"  should  gratify  the  city  of  London  with  a  license 
"  for  this  importation ;  which  could  not  or  would 
'*  not  have  been  so  wjuilv  drawn,  but  that,  under 
"  the  license  for  thirty  thousand,  there  would  be 
"  three  hundred  thousand  imported  into  England ; 

and  this  the  great  charity  aimed  at  and  was  as- 
"  Bured  of.*'  And  so,  after  much  bitterness,  they 
desired  "  that  the  petition  and  the  proviso  might 
"  be  both  rejected.*' 

But  this  pasuon  did  not  cover  the  whole  house, 
which  neither  commended  nor  apjiroved  it,  and 
were  much  lesi  transported  with  it.  They  be- 
Ueved  it  was  a  very  seaMmableintration  of  charity, 
and  would  iiot  take  upon  them  to  frustrate  it ; 
and  so  prevailed,  that  it  was  passed  in  that  house, 
and  transmitted  with  approbation  to  ^e  other. 
But  it  had  the  same  fate  there  with  the  other  pro- 
visos, and  was  thrown  out  with  that  bitterness 
and  observation  wnich  had  been  offered  against  it 
by  some  lords.  Nor  could  any  expedients  alter 
or  remove  their  obstinacy,  though  many  were 
offered  upon  conferences,  and  particularly  "  that 
"  all  the  beasts  should  be  killed  in  Ireland  and 
"  powdered  there,  and  then  sent  over,  in  barrels 
"  or  other  casks;"  but  they  found  cozenage  in 
that  too,  and  were  as  angry  with  the  cattie  when 
they  were  dead,  as  when  they  were  alive,  [as  if  it 
would]  for  a  time  keep  down  the  price  of  meat  in 
BngLand,  which  they  oerired  to  advance :  ao  that 
therawas  nothing  go^en  in  all  those  conferences, 
but  the  discovery  of  new  jealonries  of  the  king 
•ad  the  court,  and  new  insinuations  of  the  dis- 
contents  and  mormun  in  the  country,  that  this 
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lull  was  so  kmff  obstructed.  Tnuck  beiiw  alill 
represented  to  uie  king  irith  the  most  gfaaauy 
p«rta  towards  what  e»cta  it  might  prodnm,  hi* 
majesty  in  the  end  was  prevailea  tqwn,  notwith- 
standing very  earnest  advice  to  the  contraiT,  not 
only  to  oe  willing  to  give  his  royal  assent  when  it 
should  be  offered  to  him,  but  to  take  very  grtaX 
pains  to  remove  those  obstmctions  which  hmouncd 
It  from  being  offered  to  him,  and  to  solicit  parti- 
cularly very  many  lords  to  depart  from  their  own 
sense,  and  conform  to  what  he  thought  conveoient 
to  his  service ;  which  gave  those  who  loved  him 
not  great  argument  of  triumph,  and  to  those  who 
loved  him  very  passionately  much  matter  oX  mor- 
tification. Yet  after  all  this,  and  when  his  majesty 
had  changed  some  men's  resolutions,  and  pre- 
vailed with  others  to  withdranr  and  to  be  amcDt 
when  the  bill  should  come  vain  to  be  ducnssed, 
it  was  carried  with  ^creat  di^uhy  and  with  great 
oppoution,  and  against  the  protestation  of  many 
of  the  lords. 

In  all  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  and  upon  the 
other  of  accounts,  the  chancellor  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  much  credit  in  the  house  of  commons, 
not  only  by  a  very  [strong]  and  cordial  oppoMtion 
to  what  they  desired^  but  by  taking  all  occasions, 
which  were  offered  by  the  fret^uent  arguments 
which  were  urged  "  of  the  opimon  and  the  au- 
"  thority  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  it 
"  was  fit  and  necessary  to  concur  with  them,"  to 
mention  them  with  less  revo^ce  than  they  ex- 
pected. It  is  very  true :  he  had  always  used  in 
such  provocations  to  desire  the  lords,  "  to  be  inore 
"  solidtous  in  preserving  thdr  own  unquestion- 
"  able  rights  and  most  important  privileges,  and 
"  less  tender  in  restnuning  the  excess  and  new 
*'  encroachments  of  the  house  of  commons,  whic^ 
"  extended  their  jurisdiction  beyond  thdr  limits.** 
He  put  them  often  in  mind  "  of  the  nuacbiefs 
"  which  had  their  original  from  the  liberties  the 
"  house  of  commons  assumed,  and  the  compli* 
"  ance  the  house  of  peers  had  descended  to,  in  the 
"  late  ill  times,  and  which  produced  the  rebellion ; 
"  and  were  carried  so  far,  till,  after  all  the  multi- 
"  plied  affronts,  they  had  wrested  the  whole 
"  authority  out  of  tiie  hands  of  thehouseof  peers, 
"  and  at  kst  declared  them  iiseless  members  of 
"  the  commonwealth,  and  shut  up  the  door  of 
"  their  house  with  a  padlock,  which  they  had  never 
"  power  to  nn&sten  till  the  king*B  return.'*  And 
in  those  occasions  his  expresucHU  wen  many 
times  so  lively,  ^SasX  they  offended  many  of  the 
lords  who  were  present,  and  had  too  much  con- 
tributed to  those  eztravagancus,  as  much  as  it 
could  do  any  of  the  commons. 

The  truth  is,  he  did  never  dissemble  from  the 
time  of  his  return  with  the  king,  whom  he  had 
likewise  prepared  and  disposed  to  the  same  senti- 
ments  whilst  his  majesty  was  abroad,  that  his 
opinion  was,  "  that  the  late  rebellion  could  never  ■ 
"  be  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  till 
"  the  king's  regal  ana  inherent  power  and  prero- 
"  gative  should  be  fully  avowed  and  vindicated ; 
"  and  till  the  usurpations  in  both  houses  of  par- 
"  liament  since  the  year  1640  were  disclaimed  and 
**  made  odious;  and  many  other  excesses,  which 
"  had  been  affected  by  both  before  that  time  under 
"  the  name  of  privilegea,  should  be  lestruned  or 
"  expluned  tor  all  which  reformation  the  king- 
dom in  general  was  very  well  disposed,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  restore  the  king  to  it.   Nor  did 
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tbe  conventioit,  which  proclaimed  the  Isiag  and 
invited  him  to  return,  exercise  after  hie  return 
any  exorbitant  power,  hut  what  was  of  ne- 
cessity upon  former  irr^^aritiee,  and  contributed 
to  the  ivesent  ends  and  desires  of  the  king. 

Ana  ttus  parliament,  that  was  upon  tbe  dissolu- 
tion of  the  fbixner  ^tuckly  nunmoued  by  the 
king'a  writ,  willingly  mdined  to  that  method,  aa 
sppean  by  those  many  excellent  acts  which  vin- 
dicated the  kind's  sovereign  power  over  parlia- 
menta,  and  decbred  tbe  nullity  of  all  acts  done 
by  one  or  both  faousea  without  the  king's  assent ; 
declared  and  settled  the  absolute  power  of  the 
crown  over  the  militia ;  repealed  that  act  of  par- 
liament that  had  excluded  the  bishops  from  being 
members  of  the  bouse  of  peers,  and  restored  them 
to  their  session  there ;  and  repealed  that  otber  in- 
famous act  for  triennial  parliaments,  which  bad 
clauses  in  it  to  have  led  the  people  into  rebellion ; 
and  would  willingly  have  prosecuted  the  same 
method,  if  th^  had  had  the  same  advice  and  en- 
couragement. 

But  thc^  had  eoDtinoed  to  rit  too  long  togeiher, 
and  were  mvited  to  meddle  and  interpose  in  mat- 
ters out  <^  thdr  own  sphere,  to  ff^ve  their  advice 
vith  reference  to  peace  and  war,  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  the  king,  and  to  ofifer  their  advices  to 
him,  and  to  receive  orders  from  himself;  when 
hia  majeety  was  persuaded  by  very  uuskilfnl  men, 
"  that  th^  were  so  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 

that  he  need  never  doubt  tbeu"  undertaking  any 
*'  thing  that  would  be  ingrateful  to  him,  and  that 
"  whikt  he  preserved  that  entire  interest  he  bad 
"  in  the  lower  house,  (which  he  might  easily  do,) 
"  he  need  not  care  what  tbe  other  boijise  did  or 
"  had  a  mind  to  do;"  and  so  induced  bis  majesty 
to  undervalue  his  house  of  peers  as  of  httle 
power  to  do  him  good  or  harm,  and  prevuled 
with  bim  too  far  to  countenance  that  false  doc- 
trine; towards  which  the  bouse  of  peers  thon- 
Belves  contributed  too  much,  by  not  inquiring 
into  or  considering  the  public  state  of  the  kiw- 
dom,  or  providing  remedies  for  growing  eviu, 
or  indeed  meddlingwith  anv thing  in  the  govern- 
ment till  they  were  invited  to  it  by  some  mes- 
sage or  overture  from  the  house  of  commons : 
insomnch  as  they  sat  not  early  in  tbe  morning, 
according  to  the  former  custom  of  parliaments, 
but  came  not  together  till  ten  of  the  clock ;  and 
very  often  adjourned  as  soon  as  they  met,  because 
that  nothing  was  brought  from  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  administend  cause  of  consultation; 
and  upon  that  ground  often  adjourned  for  one  or 
two  dav8  together,  whilst  the  other  bouse  sat,  and 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  kingdom  upon  them,  as  tbe 
01^  vigilant  people  for  uieir  good. 

Thai  when  any  thing  fell  in  thdr  way,  that 
they  could  draw  a  consequence  from  that  might 
relate  to  their  privileges,  they  were  so  jealous  of 
an  invasion,  that  they  neither  considered  Cormo* 
precedents,  nor  rules  of  honour  or  jw^ce ;  and 
were  not  only  solicitous  for  that  freedom  which 
belonged  to  themselves  and  their  menial  servants, 
who  ought  not  to  be  disquieted  by  private  suits 
and  prosecutions  in  law,  whilst  they  are  obliged 
to  attend  upon  tbe  service  of  their  countrv  in  par- 
liament, but  gave  their  protections  "  ad  libitum," 
and  which  were  commonly  sold  by  their  servaats 
to  bankrupt  citizens,  and  to  such  who  were  able  but 
refused  to  pay  their  just  debts.  And  when  their 
creditors  knew  that  they  could  have  no  relation  <k 


attendance  to  any  man,  and  thereupon  caused 
them  to  be  arrested,  they  produced  some  protec- 
tion granted  to  them  by  some  lord ;  whereupon 
they  were  not  only  discharged,  but  their  creditors, 
and  all  who  bore  any  part  in  the  prosecution, 
were  punished  mth  great  rigour,  and  to  their 
great  uws  and  damage,  and  to  the  great  prgudice 
of  the  dty,  and  interruption  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  justioe  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  a  bill  for 
the  suppression  or  reformation  of  many  irregu- 
larities and  misdemeanours,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  late  times  of  disorder  and  connuion,  as 
conventicles  and  other  riotous  assemblies,  wherein 
there  was  a  necessity  of  some  clauses  of  power  to 
inferior  officers,  whereby  they  were  qualified  to 
discover  those  transgressions  which  would  other- 
wise be  concealed ;  the  lords  would  be  sure  al- 
ways to  insert  some  proviso  to  save  their  privi- 
leges, even  in  acts  which  provided  for  the  punish- 
ment'of  such  crimes  as  no  person  of  quality  could 
be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of,  as  stealing  of  wood, 
and  auch  vile  trespasses :  which  took  iq>  mudi 
time  in  debate,  and  incensed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  produced  many  fro  ward  debates,  in 
which  the  king  thought  the  peers  in  the  wrong. 

This  kind  of  temper  or  distemper  upon  very 
trivial  and  light  occasions,  in  seasons  which  re- 
quired gravity  and  despatch,  provoked  tbe  house 
of  commons  to  take  more  upon  them,  to  enter 
upon  contests  sometimes  unreasonably  with  the 
lords,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  an  authority 
in  matters  in  which  they  ought  not  to  interpose; 
and  then  were  encouraged  and  indeed  induced  by 
those  who  had  near  relation  to  the  king  and  were 
trusted  in  bis  service,  to  aSect  novelties  both  in 
the  form  and  substance  of  thdr  proceedings, 
which  those  persons  concurred  in,  much  out  of 
ignorance  what  was  to  be  done,  and  more  out  of 
^ectation  to  comnass  some  crooked  end  of  their 
own,  to  the  prejuoice  olf  anodier  person  who  was 
in  thdr  dis&vour.  And  when  these  salliea  ontttf 
the  <^d  trodden  path  were  tsken  notice  o^  and 
hifl  mi^esty  had  flwen^  advised  to  prevent  tbem 
in  time,  be  was  persuaded,  dther  "  that  the  ex- 
"  ceptions  were  m  matters  of  little  moment,  and 
"  made  only  by  formal  men  who  liked  dothing 
"  that  was  out  of  the  old  common  road ;  or  that 
"  the  liberty  would  be  applied  to  lus  service,  and 
"  in  many  useful  occasions  would  mollify  or  sub- 
"  due  the  inconvenient  morosity  of  the  lords;  or, 
"  when  it  should  exceed,  it  would  be  still  in  his 
"  majesty's  power  to  restrain  it,  when  be  found  it 
"  necessary."  And  these  discourses  prevailed 
too  much  with  his  majesty,  till  he  now  found  the 
humour  was  grown  too  sturdy  for  him  to  ccmtend 
with;  and  the  same  men,  who  had  persuaded  him 
to  contemn  it,  were  now  more  importunate  with 
him  that  he  ironld  comply  with  it. 

Hie  chancdkv  had  always  aa  earnestly  o[»posed 
the  over-captious  insisting  upon  privily  m  the 
lords*  bouse,  either  when  m  truth  there  was  not  a 
just  ground  for  it,  or  when  they  would  extend  it 
further  than  it  would  r^pilarly  reach ;  and  often- 
times put  them  in  mind  "  of  many  exorbitant  acts 
"  which  stood  still  mentioned  in  their  joumal- 
"  books,  of  their  proceedings  in  the  late  rebellious 
"  times,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  prece- 
"  dents  by  posterity,  and  in  which  the  house  of 
"  commons  had  really  invaded  their  greatest 
"  privileges,  and  trampled  upon  their  Highest 
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**  juriadietion ;  wbaek  wu  worthy  of  their  nuMt 

"  atrict  [proceedings]  to  vindicate  by  protesta- 
"  tioo,  and  by  ezpunging  the  memorial  thereof 
**  out  of  all  tneir  books  and  records,  that  there 

miglA  be  no  footeteps  left  to  mislead  the  buc- 
"  ceraing  ages ;"  ana  often  desired  them  "  to 

preserve  a  power  in  themselves  to  put  the  house 
**  of  commons  in  mind  of  their  exceeding  their 
"  limits,  for  which  they  often  gave  them  occasion, 
"  and  particularly  as  often  as  they  sent  to  quicken 
"  them  in  any  debate,  which  was  a  very  modem 
"  presumption,  and  derogatory  from  that  respect 

which  a  hoiue  of 'commons  nad  always  paid  to 
"  the  house  o(  lords.  And  this  they  could  not 
"  reasouahly  or  eflectually  do,  till  they  declined 
"  all  unjust  or  unnecessary  pretences  to  privi- 

legeswhich  were  not  their  due,  and  especially  to  a 
*'  power  of  calling  private  cases  of  right  and  jus- 
"  tice,  which  ought  to  be  detenninea  by  the  law 
"  and  in  courts  of  justice,  to  be  heard  and  ad- 
"  judged  before  themselves  in  parliament ;  of 
"  which  there  were  too  frequent  occasions  to  op- 
"  pose  and  contradict  tb^r  jurisdiction." 

This  free  way  of  discourse  oflFcnded  many  of  the 
lords,  who  thought  him  not  jealous  enough  of  oor 
zealous  for  the  privilege  of  the  peerage :  and  they 
were  now  very  glad  that  he  used  so  much  more 
freedom  against  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
commons,  which  they  were  sure  would  be  reseated 
below,  more  than  it  had  been  above.  And  many 
oi  his  friends  infimaed  bim  "  how  ill  it  was 
"  taken ;  and  how  carefully  all  that  be  said,  and 
"  much  that  he  did  not  say,  was  transmitted  by 
**  some  of  the  lords  to  them,  who  would  not  fail 
*'  in  some  season  to  remember  and  apply  it  to  his 
"  highest  disadvantage and  therefore  desired 
him  "  to  use  less  fervour  in  those  argiunenta- 

tions."  But  he  was  in  that,  as  in  many  ^ings 
of  that  kind  that  related  to  the  offending  other 
men,  for  his  own  sake  uncounsellable :  not  that 
he  did  not  know  that  it  exposed  him  to  the  cen- 
sure of  some  men  who  lay  in  wait  to  do  him  hurt, 
but  because  he  neglected  those  censures,  nor  va- 
lued the  persons  who  promoted  them ;  being 
confident  that  he  would  be  liable  to  no  charge  that 
he  should  be  ashamed  of,  and  well  knowing  that 
he  had,  and  being  well  known  to  have,  a  ugher 
esteem  of  parliament,  and  a  greater  deshv  to  pre- 
serve the  just  privileges  of  both  houses,  than  uiey 
had  who  seemed  to  be  angry  with  bim  on  that 
behalf;  and  that  the  extending  [them]  beyond 
their  due  length  would  in  the  end  endango:  the 
destruction  of  pariiaments. 

But  he  shortly  after  found,  that  this  guard  was 
not  secure  enough  to  defend  him.  What  he  said 
in  parliament  was  the  sense  of  more  who  would 
not  speak  it,  than  there  were  of  those  who  disliked 
it ;  and  how  much  soever  it  offended  them,  they 
could  not  out  of  it  find  a  crime  to  accuse  lum  of. 
But  they  who  were  more  concerned  to  remove 
him  from  a  post,  where  he  too  narrowly  watched 
and  too  often  obetntcted  the  libertiea  they  took, 
raolved  to  sacrifice  all  theu'  oaths  and  obliga- 
tionsj  which  obliged  them  to  the  contrai^,  to  tbe 
satisfaction  of  tluir  envy  and  thrir  malice :  and 
BO  whatsoever  he  said  or  advised  in  the  most 
secret  counnl  to  the  king  himself  with  reference 
to  things  or  persons,  they  communicated  all  to 
those  who  had  moat  reason  to  be  angry,  vet  could 
not  own  the  inform^ ion.  Of  all  whica  he  had 
advertiHniuint,  and  Aat  a  storm  would  be  shortly 


rused  to  shake  him,  of  which  he  had  little  ^i- 

prehension;  never  suspecting  that  it  vDald  arise 
out  of  that  quarter,  mum  whimee  he  socm  afler 

discerned  it  to  proceed. 

There  was  another  particular  and  private  acci- 
dent that  fell  out  at  this  time,  that  a[dmizustered 
more  occasion  of  faction  and  dissension  in  the 
houses,  which  always  obstructed  and  perplexed 
all  pubhc  business.    The  marquis  of  Eforcbester 
had  some  years  before  married  one  of  his  daughters 
to  the  lord  Roos,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Rutland  ; 
both  families  very  noble  in  themselves,  and  of 
great  fortunes,  and  allied  to  all  the  great  iamilies 
of  the  kingdom.   The  lady  being  of  a  humour 
not  very  agreeable,  and  not  finding  the  aariafac- 
tion  she  expected  where  she  ought  to  have  received 
it,  looked  for  it  abroad  where  she  ought  not  to 
find  it.   And  her  husband,  as  men  conscioius  to 
themselves  of  any  notable  defect  used  to  be,  was 
indulgent  enough,  not  strictly  inquiring  bow  she 
behaved  herself,  and  she  as  littie  Assembling  or 
conceahng  the  contempt  she  had  of  her  husband; 
until  bis  frienda,  especially  the  mother,  (who  was 
a  lady  of  a  very  great  spirit  and  most  exalted  pas- 
sion,) took  notice  of  her  frequent  absence  from 
her  husband,  and  of  her  Uttle  kindness  towards 
I  him  when  she  was  present  with  him.  Andtheypung 
lady,  who  with  her  other  defects  had  want  of  wit 
I  to  bear  a  reprehension  she  deserved,  instead  of 
I  excuuiw,  avowed  her  no  esteem  of  h^  husband ; 
I  chargea  him  with  debauchery,  and  hang  always 
'  in  dnnk,  which  was  too  Uue ;  and  reproaded 
him  with  folly,  as  a  man  not  worthy  to  be  bdm'ed. 
And  the  passion  swelling  to  a  great  height  on 
both  sides,  the  marquis  came  to  be  engaged  on 
the  behalf  of  his  daughter,  and  challenged  her 
husband  to  fight  with  mm,  who  in  many  respects 
was  not  capable,  nor  did  understand  those  en- 
counters. 

In  the  end,  after  many  acts  of  passion,  which 
administered  too  much  cause  of  mirth  and  scan- 
dal to  the  world,  yet  by  the  advice  and  mediation 
.  of  friends,  as  good  a  reconciliation  as  tn  such 
cases  is  usual  was  made,  and  the  young  couple 
brought  to  live  agiun  together.    And  the  lady 
having  the  ascendant  over  ihe  lord,  who  was  very 
desirous  to  Uve  (juietly  upon  any  conditions,  t^ 
j  he  might  enjoy  himself  though  he  could  not  enjoy 
i  her,  he  was  contented  that  she  made  a  journey  to 
I  London  upon  pretence  to  see  some  friends :  and 
\  the  time  being  exoired  which  she  had  [uescribed 
:  for  her  absence,  tie  sent  to  her  to  return,  which 
'  she  deferred  from  time  to  time.  But  at  last,  after 
many  months,  she  returned  to  him  in  so  gross  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  that  she  had  kept  com- 
pany too  much,  which  she  never  endeavoured  to 
conceal ;  and  when  her  husband  told  her  '*  that 
"  she  was  with  child,"  and  asked  "  who  got  it 
she  answered  him  coufidentiy,  "  that  whoever  got 
"  it,  if  it  proved  a  boy,  as  she  believed  it  wowd. 
"  he  should  be  earl  of  Rutland." 

lliia  was  more  than  the  young  man  could  bear 
without  informing  Us  mother,  (the  good  earl  not 
loving  to  engage  himself  in  so  much  nmse,)  who 
presentiy  took  care  that  the  great-bellied  lady 
was  made  a  prisoner  in  her  chamber,  strictly 
guarded,  that  she  could  not  go  out  of  those  lodg- 
ings which  were  assigned  her ;  all  her  own  ser- 
vants removed  from  her,  and  others  appointed  to 
attend;  and  all  other  things  supplied  that  she 
could  stand  in  need  of  or  require,  liberty  oofy 
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excepted.  Yet  in  this  close  restraint  she  found 
means  to  advertise  her  father  of  the  condlUon  she 
was  in,  and  made  it  much  worse  than  it  was, 
seeming  to  apprehend  the  safety  of  her  life  threat- 
ened by  the  malice  of  the  countess,  mother  to  her 
husband,  "  who,"  she  sud,  "  did  eiU  she  could  to 
*'  alienate  his  affection  from  her ;  and  now  that  she 
"  found  she  was  with  child,  would  persuade  him  that 
*'  it  was  not  his;  and  took  all  this  extreme  course, 
**  either  to  make  her  miscany  and  so  endan^ 
"  her  life,  or  to  put  an  end  to  mother  and  duld 
"  when  she  cihoidd  miscany:**  and  therefore  be- 
sought her  btho',  '*  that  he  would  find  some  way 
*'  to  procure  her  liberrt,  and  to  remove  her  from 
"  that  place,  as  the  only  means  to  save  her  life." 

Hie  marquis,  with  the  passion  of  a  father,  and 
confidence  of  his  daughter's  virtue,  and  having 
no  reverence  for  the  countess,  thought  it  an  act  of 
great  barbarity,  and  consulted  whether  he  could 
have  any  remedy  at  law  to  recover  his  daughter's 
liberty ;  and  finding  little  hope  from  thence,  (the 
restraint  of  a  wife  by  the  jealousy  of  her  husband 
in  his  own  house  bein^  not  a  crime  the  law  had 
provided  a  remedy  against,)  he  resorted  then  to 
the  king,  who  as  bttle  knew  how  to  meddle  in  it.  j 
In  the  mean  time  he  sent  women  to  see  and  attend  i 
his  daughter,  who  were  admitted  to  see  and  confer  i 
with  her,  but  not  to  stay  with  her;  the  countess  , 
dedarii^,  '*  that  she  smnild  want  nothiuR;  but ' 
*'  that  smce  it  was  impossible  that  the  child  could  I 
**  be  of  kin  to  her  son,  who  had  not  seen  her  in 
**  so  many  months  before  the  child  must  have  j 
**  bem  got,  she  would  provide  that  there  should 
"  be  no  more  foul  play,  when  she  should  be  de- 
"  livered ;  and  after  that  time  she  should  have  no 
"  more  restraint  or  residence  in  that  house,  but 
"  be  at  liberty  to  go  whither  she  would." 

The  conclusion  was,  the  lady  was  delivered, 
and  a  son  bom,  who  was  quickly  christened  by 
the  name  of  Ignoto,  and  committed  to  a  poor  { 
woman,  who  lived  near,  to  be  nursed ;  and  as  soon  : 
as  the  lady  recovered  strength  enough,  she  was  ! 
dismissed  end  sent  to  a  house  of  her  father,  who  ! 
receind  her  with  the  offbction  he  thoufj^t  was 
due  to  her.  And  hanng  conferred  and  examined 
her  with  aQ  the  strictness  he  could,  he  remained 
satisfied  in  her  innocence,  and  consequeotiy  of  the 
barbarous  treatment  she  had  recdved,  and  the 
injury  and  indignity,  both  to  him  and  her,  that 
was  done  to  the  son ;  for  which  he  was  resolved 
to  leave  no  way  untried  in  which  he  might  receive 
a  vindication.  In  order  to  which  he  first  desired 
the  king  to  hear  all  parties,  who  was  prevailed 
with  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  doing  it,  beinff  at- 
tended by  some  btsnops  and  other  lords  of  hiH 
council;  when  the  marquis  and  his  daughter, and 
the  lord  Roos  and  his  mother,  [appeared,]  with 
more  ladies  than  could  have  the  patience  to  stay 
till  the  end  of  the  examination,  wnere  there  were 
■o  many  indecent  and  nndeanly  particulars  men- 
tioned, that  made  all  the  auditors  very  weary. 
Nor  was  there  any  room  for  lus  muesty  to  inter- 
pose towards  a  reconciliation,  wlucn  was  in  view 
impossible ;  nor  could  tbe  lady  be  excused  for  a 
^reat  delight  she  took  in  malting  her  husband 
jealous  of  her,  and  in  expressing  a  contempt  of 
him,  whatever  else  she  was  guilty  of :  and  so  the 
king  left  it  as  he  found  it.  And  the  marquis,  who 
had  heard  many  things  he  did  not  expect  to  have 
heard,  took  his  dauf^ter  to  his  own  bouse,  that 
by  her  own  strict  beharioar  she  ought  best  vindi- 
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cate  herself  fi-om  the  scandal  she  lay  under :  but 
she  quickly  fi^ed  him  from  that  hope  and  expec- 
tation ;  for  within  a  short  time  after,  she,  not  being 
able  to  submit  to  the  strict  order  and  discipline  of 
her  father's  bouse,  which  would  not  permit  those 
wanderings  she  desired  to  make,  nor  the  vimts 
she  desired  to  receive,  made  an  escape  from 
thence,  and  lodged  herself  at  more  liberty,  and 
lived  in  that  manner  as  gave  too  much  evidence 
i^fainst  her  irith  reCerence  to  the  time  that  was 
past. 

The  marquis,  who  was  a  man  of  gr^  honour, 
and  most  punctual  in  all  things  relating  to  jus- 
tice, gave  a  noble  instance  of  both,  and  how  much 
he  detested  the  base  and  unworthy  behaviour  of 
Ids  own  child,  when  it  was  manifest  to  him.  He 
went  to  the  other  noble  Aunily,  asked  their  par- 
don "  for  his  incredulity,  and  for  any  offence  he 
"  had  committed  against  them,  or  reproach  he 
"  hud  upon  [them],  for  the  vindication  of  an  un- 
"  worthy  woman,  who  he  bdieved  now  had  de- 
"  served  all  and  more  aspersions  than  had  been 
"  l^d  on  her :  and  therefore  he  was  ready  to  jcnn 
"  with  them  to  free  the  family,  as  much  as  waa 
"  possible,  from  the  infamy  she  had  brought  to 
"  them  and  him,  and  that  her  base  issue  might  not 
"  be  an  etenial  rqiroach  in  their  fomily."  Upon 
this  she  was  first,  upon  the  complunt  of  her  hus- 
band cited  into  the  court  of  the  ardies  before  the 
ecclesiastical  judges :  where,  after  a  fiiU  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  hearing  what 
she  could  allege  in  her  own  defence,  her  crime 
was  declared  to  be  proved  suificientiy;  and  there- 
upon a  judgment  was  pronounced  "  of  a  Aill  and 
"  entire  separation  a  toro  et  a  menaa  pro  eatua 
"  adalierii,"  in  such  a  form,  and  with  such  dr- 
cumstances,  as  are  of  course  in  those  cases. 

But  all  this  was  not  remedy  enough  a^nst  the 
bastard's  title  to  the  honour  of  that  itlustrioua 
family :  and  therefore  there  was  a  bill  fjrepared, 
wherein  all  the  foul  carriage  of  the  lady  was  set 
out,  the  birth  and  christenmg  of  Ignoto,  the  de- 
claration and  judgment  of  the  court  of  the  arehes, 
and  separatioo  of  the  parties  for  the  adultery 
proved ;  and  thereupon  a  derire  that  it  might  be 
d^laredbyact  of  parliament,  **thatthe8on,^noto 
"  by  name,  is  a  bastardand  incapable  to  inherit  any 
"  part  of  the  title,  honour,  or  estate  of  or  belong- 
"  mg  to  the  house  of  RuUand ;  and  the  same  in- 
"  capacity  to  attend  all  other  children,  trbich  from 
"  that  time,  the  birth  of  Ignoto,  had  or  might  be 
"  bom  from  the  body  of  that  lady."  And  this 
bill  being  presented  to  the  house  of  peers  by  a 
lord  nearly  allied  to  that  family,  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land being  present  with  the  marquis,  as  soon  as  it 
was  read  the  marquis  stood  up,  and  "  with  ex- 
"  pressions  of  trouble,  and  of  the  justice  that  was 
"  due  to  the  greatness  of  a  noble  Wise,  that  had 
**  recMved  a  roul  blemish  by  a  woman  d  too  near 

a  relation  to  him,  of  wfaiMn  he  was  ashamed," 
^ve  his  free  consent  to  the  hill,  and  denred  Hat 
It  might  pass ;  and  the  eail  likeirise  bcwought  die 
house,  "  that  so  infamous  a  branch  mi^hx  not  be 
"  ingrafted  into  his  family,  of  which  his  son,  the 
"  lord  Roos,  was  the  sole  heir  male,  with  whom 
"  the  honour  must  expire." 

It  waa  a  case  of  general  concernment  as  weQ  as 
compassion,  that  an  impudent  woman  should 
have  the  power  to  give  an  heir  to  inherit  a  noble 
title  and  fortune  by  descent,  when  it  was  so  noto- 
riously known  and  acljudg^  to  be  ille^tiinate. 
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and  a  mere  Btranger  to  the  blood  of  tbe  houee. 
Yet  there  were  some  very  good  lords,  and  who 
detested  the  woman  and  t£&  wickedness,  made 
such  aenqde  of  maldDg  a  new  iwecedent  in  a  par- 
tictdar  case,  th^  nndennined  a  firandation  of 
hnr,  and  opened  a  ioor  to  let  in  an  unjust  declar- 
ation, n|K>n  pretences  not  so  well  proiFed,  to  the 
Aainhenson  of  one  that  should  not  be  Ol^timate. 
But  though  it  was  a  rare  case,  it  was  found  not  to 
be  a  new  one,  there  having  been  one  or  two  de- 
clarations of  bastardy  in  parliament  in  the  rngn 
of  king  Henry  VII.  and  Hentr  VIII. 

However,  it  was  as  just  that  she  should  be 
heard,  to  defend  both  herself  and  her  son ;  and 
therefore  the  bill  being  read  the  second  time,  it 
was  committed,  with  direction  "  that  the  lady 
*'  should  have  personal  [notice]  to  attend,  before 
*'  the  committee  entered  upon  it :"  and  after  long 
inquiry  at  the  places  where  she  used  to  be,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  transported  herself  into  Ire- 
land, in  the  company  of  the  persm  whom  she  had 
preferred  before  her  hnsbaad;  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  after  she  had  notice 
of  the  bin.  However,  all  proceedinga  were  re- 
S[uted  till  there  was  fiillproof  grrai  to  the  house, 
by  the  person  himself  who  had  spokm  with  her 
in  IreUnd,  and  given  her  the  warrant  that  re- 

a aired  her  attendance  upon  the  committee :  and 
len,  after  many  days  longer  delay,  it  was  read  and 
deb^ed,  and  by  the  commtetee  reported  to  the 
house  to  be  engrossed. 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham opposed  the passinKof  it,  upon  pretence, 
"  that  in  the  bill  [the  lord  Koos]  had  assumed  a 
"  title  that  belonged  to  him  by  nis  mother,  who 
"  bad  beoi  heir  female  to  Francis  earl  of  Rut- 
"  land when  that  titie,  now  challenged,  had 
dsKended  to  George  the  brother  of  Fi^ds,  and 
had  been  enj^ed  by  two  earls  of  Rutland  since. 
It  was  generally  thought  a  strange  exception :  nor 
was  it  known,  whether  the  duke  was  disposed  to 
it  as  a  revenge  upon  the  marquis,  or  to  shew  his 
own  power,  (for  be  had  many  who  concurred  with 
him  m  both  houses  upon  many  occasions,)  or  whe- 
ther he  did  in  truth  desire  to  support  the  lady  in 
her  infamy,  he  not  being  over-tender  in  cases  of 
that  nature.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
commit the  bill,  that  some  expedient  might  be 
there  found  to  remove  the  obstruction,  which 
though  he  was  obstinate  in  till  the  house  was 
tired  with  many  days  debate  upon  it,  in  which 
most  of  his  adherents  upon  the  unreasonableness 
left  h^,  he  pernsted  still  and  maintained  the 
debate  almost  alone,  till  the  time  of  the  ae>- 
non  approached ;  when  the  lord  Roos  was  com- 
pelled to  humour  him  in  leaving  out  a  title  that 
aU  the  world  gave  him.  And  then,  after  intoler- 
able vexation  to  the  house  and  loss  of  time,  he 
desisted  to  appear  against  it ;  and  the  act  passed 
the  royal  assent. 

The  ill  humour  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
not  abated ;  and  though  they  knew  well  that  their 
Irish  bill  could  never  have  passed  the  upper 
house  but  by  the  king's  powerful  interposition, 
they  remains  still  jealons,  or  pretended  to  be  so, 
that  he  would  not  give  his  assent ;  which  till  he 
should  do,  they  would  admit  no  debate  of  money : 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  presented  to  him, 
his  majesty  came  to  the  house  of  peera,  and  sent 
for  tbib  commons  to  attend  him  upm  the  i8th 
day  of  January ;  when,  after  he  had  given  hia 
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consent  to  that  and  another  private  bill  which  they 
had  presented,  he  told  them,  "  that  he-b&d  now 
"  passed  their  bills,  and  that  he  had  been  in  hope 
"  to  have  had  otho*  billa  reedy  to  have  passed 
"  too.'*  He  said,  "  that  he  could  not  for^^  that 
*'  within  few  days  after  i^uar  coming  tonsdier  in 
**  September,  Urth  houses  had  presoitea  to  him 
"  their  vote  and  declaration,  that  they  would  ^ve 
"  him  a  supply  proportionable  to  his  occasions ; 
"  and  the  confidence  of  that  had  made  him  anti- 
*'  cipate  that  small  part  of  his  revenue  which  was 
"  unanticipated,  for  the  payment  of  the  seamen ; 
"  and  his  credit  had  gone  further  than  be  had 
"  reason  to  think  it  would,  but  it  was  now  at  an 
«  end. 

"  This  was  the  first  day,"  he  said,  "  he  had 
"  heard  of  a  supply,  being  the  i8th  of  January, 
"  andwhatitwould  amount  unto,  God  onlykaew; 
"  and  what  time  he  had  to  make  such  prepara- 
"  tions  as  were  necessary  to  meet  three  auch 
"  enemiea  as  he  had,  they  could  wdi  eiif»i|;h 
"judge.    And  he  must  tell  them,  what  du- 
"  courses  soever  were  abroad,  he  was  not  in  any 
"  treaty ;  but  by  the  grace  of  God  he  would  not 
'*  give  over  himself  aira  them,  but  would  do  what 
**  waa  in  his  power  for  defence  of  both.    It  was 
"  high  time  tor  them  to  make  good  their  pro- 
"  mise ;  and  it  waa  hu^  time  for  them  to  be  in 
*'  the  country,  as  well  for  the  raising  of  money,  as 
"  that  the  lords  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieateiuuits 
"  might  watch  those  seditious  spirits  which  were 
"  at  work  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  And 
"  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that 
"  session  on  Monday  next  come  sennight,  before 
"  which  time  he  desired  that  all  things  might  be 
"  made  ready  that  he  was  to  despa£:h.'*  His 
majesty  said,  "  Im  waa  not  willing  to  comphun 
**  tnat  they  had  dealt  unkindly  with  him  in  a 
"  bill  he  had  thm  passed,  in  which  they  had 
"  manifested  a  greater  distrust  of  him  than  he 
"  had  deserved.   He  did  not  pretend  to  be  with- 
"  out  infirmities,  but  he  had  never  broken  his 
"  word  to  them;  and  if  he  did  not  flatter  himself, 
"  the  nation  h^  never  less  cause  to  complain  of 
"  grievances,  or  the  least  injustice  or  oppression, 
"  than  it  had  had  in  those  seven  years  smceithad 
"  pleased  God.  to  restore  him  to  them :  he  would," 
he  sud,  "  be  glad  to  be  used  accordingly." 

This  tittle  quickness  in  lus  majesty  prevailed 
more  upon  theon,  than  all  the  former  application 
had  dcme :  and  now  they  saw  that  thev  should 
not  be  suffered  to  continue  longer  togemer,  they 
resolved  to  loive  some  re&h  of  their  former  dnQr 
and  compliance.  Not  that  the  kumourwaa  at  aU 
reformed  or  abated  in  those  who  had  shewed  so 
much  frowardneas,  who  still  continued  as  perverse 
as  ever ;  but  they  were  overruled  by  the  major 
part  of  the  house,  as  they  would  have  been  sooner, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  a  contrary  course  bad  been 
pursued  to  what  had  been  formerly.  Nor  were 
they,  who  had  advised  that  change,  willing  that 
his  majesW  should  decline  the  same  method,  and 
were  much  troubled  that  he  had  not  caressed  the 
house  more  iu  his  late  discourse.  And  as  they 
had  before  advised  hie  majesty  freely  and  without 
any  condition  to  offer  the  repeal,  and  release  the 
act  that  had  granted  the  chimney-money  to  lum, 
which  was  a  verv  good  and  a  growing  revenue, 
but  they  observed  to  be  unpopular ;  upon  a  pre- 
aumption  (wluch  they  assured  him  could  not  nil) 
that  ao  generous  an  action  in  hia  majesty  towards 
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bi»  peinda  would  be  inunediately  requited  by  a 
grant  of  much  greater  value,  (and  they  had  pre- 
vailed in  thie  couosel,  if  the  chancellor  and  the 
treasurer  had  not  with  great  resolution  opposed 
it,  and  made  evident  to  hie  majesty,  "uiat  he 

ought  never  to  propose  it  himself  though  with 
"  eond^ons,  because  it  would  make  the  grace 
"  undervalued,  and  the  conditiona  to  be  esteemed 
"  unreasonable ;  nor  to  hearken  to  any  general 
"  proposition,  or  consent  to  the  repeal  of  that  act, 
"  without  having  a  full  and  equivalent  r^ompense 
**  fwhich  ought  to  be  very  well  weighed)  granted 
"  in  the  same  act  of  parliament ;  for  he  luid  now 
"  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  constant  good- 
"  humour  of  the  house  was  not  to  he  depended 
"  upon  :"  which  confirmed  his  majesty  to  resolve 
never  to  hearken  to  the  one  without  the  other, 
and  80  that  mischief  was  prevented :)  yet  were 
now  u  desirous  that  the  house  tmnmntm 
would  still  press  the  deqntch  of  dw  bill  of  ao 
conntB,  which  rested  in  the  lords'  honsej  and  as- 
sured  them,  "  that  if  they  would  embiax  the  nme 
"  positiveness  they  had  done,  the  chancellor  would  i 
"  be  no  more  able  to  hinder  the  passing  of  that  j 
"  Bst,  than  he  had  been  to  keep  his  majesty  from  ^ 
"  consenting  to  the  Irish  bill  so  much  against  his 
"  resolution/*   But  they  and  their  friends  could 
not  keep  up  the  same  spirit  of  stubbornness  in  . 
the  house,  nor  prevail  with  the  king  to  recede  I 
from  his  purpose :  so  that  the  bill  for  accounts  ' 
remained  still  in  the  house  of  lords  not  fully  dis-  , 
cussed.   And  such  a  progress  was  made  in  the  ' 
house  of  commons,  notwithstanding  all  opposi-  > 
tion,  that  a  lull  for  siqiply  was  prepared  within  ' 
the  time  prescribed,  though  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
portion not  equal  to  the  occasions,  and  entangled 
still  with  the  same  inconvenient  dauses  and  pro- 
visos which  had  so  unwarily  been  admitted  at  Ox- 
ford, and  which  made  what  was  granted  unap^- 
cable  to  the  procuring  readjr  money ;  of  which  Ms 
majesty  was  now  fully  convinced.    But  the  time 
was  too  short  to  labour  in  the  alteration.   And  so 
the  hill,  as  it  was,  was  sent  iip  to  tiie  lords,  who, 
after  the  short  formality  that  cannot  he  avoided, 
gave  it  a  passage  through  that  hoiwe:  ao  that  it 
was  now  ready  for  the  king. 

TTie  ^hth  of  Fehnnuy  the  king  came  to  the 
parliament,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  present- 
ed the  bill  to  the  king,  who  pcve  his  royal  assent 
to  it,  and  thanked  them  for  it,  with  his  assurance, 
"  that  the  money  should  he  laid  out  for  the  ends 
"  it  was  ^ven :  however,"  he  said,  "  he  hoped  he 
**  should  live  to  have  bills  of  this  nature  in  the 
"  old  stvie,  vrith  fewer  provisos/'  He  tobk  notice, 
"  that  tne  hill  of  accounts  for  the  money  that  had 
**  been  already  raised  since  the  war  was  not  offered 
"  to  him :  but,"  his  majesty  said,  "  that  he  would 
"  take  care  (after  so  much  noise)  that  the  same 
"  should  not  be  stifled;  but  that  he  would  issue 
"  out  his  commisBton  in  the  manner  he  had  for- 
"  merlypnHnised  the  house  of  peers;  andthecom- 
"  missioners  should  have  very  much  to  answer, 
"  if  they  should  not  discover  all  matters  (rf  fraiui 
"  and  cozenage."  He  told  them,  "  the  season  of 
"  the  year  was  very  far  spent,  in  which  the  enemy 
**  had  got  great  advantage;  but  by  the  help  of 
"  God,  he  would  make  all  the  preparations  be 
*'  could,  and  as  fastas  he  could :  ai:^  yethewonld 

tdl  them,  thid  if  any  good  orertuTce  were  made 
"  for  an  honourable  peace,  he  would  not  reject 


"  them ;  and  he  believed  all  sober  men  would  be 
"  glad  to  see  it  brought  to  pass. 

"  He  would  now  pron^pe  them  till  towards 
"  winter,  that  they  might  m  thnr  several  placet 
"  intend  the  peace  and  securi^  of  their  semal 
"  countries,  where  there  were  unquiet  spirits  still 
"  working.  Hedidpraythem,"  and  said,  "  he  did 
"  expect  It  from  them,  that  they  would  use  their 
"  utmost  endeavours  to  remove  all  those  fidse 
"  imaginations  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
"  which  the  malice  of  ill  men  had  industriously 
"  infiised  into  them,  of  he  knew  not  what  jea- 
"  lousies  and  grievances  :  for  he  must  tell  them 
"  again,  and  he  was  sure  he  was  in  the  right,  that 
"  the  people  had  never  so  littie  cause  to  com^^ain 
"  of  oppresdon  and  grievances,  as  the^  had  since 
"  his  return  to  them.  If  the  taxes  and  unpositions 
"  were  grievous  and  heavy  upon  them,  they  woidd 
*'  put  them  in  mind,  that  a  wu*  with  such  powov 
**  nd  enemiea  could  not  be  maintained  without 
'*  taxes ;  and  he  was  aure  the  money  rused  there- 
"  hy  came  not  into  his  purse."  He  concluded 
"  with  promising  himself  good  effects  from  thdr 
"  affections  and  wisdoms,  wherever  they  yfexa : 
"  and  he  did  hope  they  should  all  meet  again  of 
"  one  mind,  for  his  honour,  and  the.  good  of  the 
"  kingdom."  And  so  they  were  prorogued  to 
the  tenth  day  of  October  next. 

And  now  the  king  had  very  much  to  do,  more 
than  he  had  time  or  tools  to  despatch.  Yet  he 
b^an  first  where  the  parliament  left  [ofQ,  that 
when  they  came  again  together,  they  might  have 
no  cause  to  say,  that  he  had  not  pafonned  what 
he  had  prmniaed,  and  so  with  the  same  passion 
renew  their  clamour  upon  the  accounts,'  which 
was  made  now  a  very  popular  complaint;  and 
wluwver  was  accused  <n  obstructing  tlut  examina- 
tion, was  jnivaently  concluded  to  have  had  a  share 
in  the  prey.  Yet  he  was  not  willing  that  such  a 
strict  account  or  examination  should  be  made, 
especially  into  the  recdpt  of  the  lord  Ashley  for 
the  prizes,  that  all  the  world  should  know  what 
money  had  been  issued  out  by  his  own  immediate 
orders,  and  to  whom.  Hereupon  he  commanded 
bis  attorney  and  solicitor  general  to  prepare  a 
commission,  with  all  necessary  clauses,  to  call  all 
persons  to  account  who  had  received  any  sudi 
monies,  and  to  examine  and  take  any  exception 
to  the  same. 

And  that  tfa»e  might  he  no  just  exception  to 
the  commission,  whi<£  he  knew  would  be  atrictir 
looked  into,  they  were  required  "  to  advise  with 
"  all  or  anjr  of  toe  judges,  that  it  might  have  th^ 
*'  ai^robation ;  and  t&t  there  shouM  be  a  danae 
"  in  the  commission,  whereby  the  coounissioners 
"  should  be  authorized  to  call  any  of  the  judges 
"  to  thdr  assistance,  when  upon  any  matters  of 
"  difficulty  thev  should  think  it  necessary."  And 
that  there  mignt  he  no  exception  to  any  of  the 
commissioners,  as  like  to  be  partial  in  respect  of 
friendslup  or  alliance  to  any  of  those  who  were  to 
be  called  before  them,  his  majesty  appointed  all 
those  persons,  who  were  nominated  for  commis- 
sioners in  the  bill  sent  to  the  house  of  lords  by 
the  commons,  to  be  inserted  into  this  commisuon ; 
and  likewise  made  choice  of  such  a  number  of  the 
peers  as  wa«  fit,  to  be  jtrined  to  the  othen,  and 
named  those  who  had  upon  all  debates  in  the 
house  appeared  most  solicitons,  that  a  very  exact 
account  should  be  lequiTed,  and  of  luch  otbera 
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who  had  no  relation  to  the  courts  and  were  looked 
upon  with  the  moat  esteem  by  house  of  com- 
mons :  aU  which  was  prepared  with  the  expedi- 
tion that  was  posnblei  and  the  commission  sealed ; 
and  notice  oiven  to  all  the  commtsnooers,  that 
they  shoula  meet  at  a  place  s^pointed;  upon  a 
day  named,  presently  after  Easter,  by  which  time 
the  judges  would  be  rrtumed  out  of  thur  circuits ; 
and  they  were  then  at  liberty  to  adjoora  to  what 
place  tliey  jdeased. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  occurrences  of  the 
year  1667,  a  year  little  more  prosperous  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  year  preceding,  and  fatal  in  respect  of 
many  calamitous  accidents  to  the  chancellor,  and 
which  put  a  period  to  his  greatness;  the  clrcum- 
atances  whereof,  vei^  notorious,  were  bo  inter- 
woven with  the  pubhc  transactions  of  state,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  distinct  and  clear  relation 
cif  the  one  without  the  other. 

The  temper  the  parliament  had  been  in,  and 
Ihe  delay  tney  had  used  in  giving  the  king  any 
■npply  towaras  the  carrying  on  the  war,  made 
the  Vmg  discern  that  he  bad  been  too  confident 
of  their  geaerosity,  and  that  th^  had  already  de- 
parted from  that  spirit  with  which  they  first  had 
persuaded  him  to  enter  into  that  war :  and  it  was 
as  evident  (which  bad  been  often  foretold  to  him) 
that  the  Dutch  could  endure  being  beaten  longer 
than  he  could  endure  to  beat  them.  They  were 
now  relieved  and  supplied  v/ith  the  money  of 
France,  and  the  governing  party  had  subdued  all 
contradictions;  and  whatever  their  affections 
were,  all  compliance  and  submission  appeared  to 
the  commands  of  the  state ;  and  there  wanted  ! 
nothing  but  the  season  of  the  vear  to  carry  their 
fieet  again  to  sea,  as  great  ana  aa  well  provided 
as  it  bad  ever  been.  All  murmuring  was  trans- 
planted from  thence  into  England,  miere  it  srew 
up  plentifully:  andthe  king  was,  upon  the  cremt  of 
an  act  of  parliament  that  was  passed  on  the  eighth 
4>f  February,  to  provide  a  fleet  ready  to  encounter 
urith  the  potent  enemies  in  the  spring.  There 
was  no  trade  br  sea,  and  therefore  coi3d  not  be 
much  by  land,  that  could  bring  any  benefit  to  the 
king ;  and  the  seamen  ran  w  to  the  privateers, 
who  adventured  for  booty,  which  they  preferred 
before  serving  in  the  royal  navy. 

The  king  in  these  straits  called  that  council  to- 
gether with  whom  be  used  to  consult  his  most 
secret  affairs ;  and  the  chief  officers  at  sea,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  attended  to  give 
such  information  as  was  necessary  before  any  re- 
solution could  be  taken.  Hiere  the  whole  state 
of  the  nary  [was  inquired  into]  ;  what  was  in  the 
etoree,  and  what  the  defects  or  deficienries  were, 
and  what  hopes  then  were  of  supplyinff  them ; 
what  ships  were  reaihr,  and  what  wodd  he  made 
Teady  in  three  months.  The  victualler  was  sent 
for,  to  give  an  account  what  provision  of  victuals 
was  ready,  and  what  could  be  provided  and  put 
on  board  in  the  same  time,  which  was  the  utmost 
bhat  could  be  limited.   Every  officer  protested, 

that  there  could  not  be  the  least  [attempt]  to- 
"  wards  any  preparations  without  a  good  sum  of 
"  ready  money :"  and  the  yards  were  in  that 
necesBity  by  reason  of  the  great  arrear  of  wages 
that  was  due  to  them,  that  they  were  near  a  mu- 
tiny, and  could  not  be  kept  to  their  work,  being 
necessitated  to  do  any  work  abroad  to  get  victual 
for  their  fiuniliea.  The  inferior  officers,  which 


belonged  to  the  stores,  lived  by  stealing  and  ad- 
ling  what  they  were  intrusted  to  keep.  In  short, 
all  things  were  presented  to  be  in  that  confostoa, 
that  there  speared  no  prohabifi^  cf  hang  able 
to  set  out  any  fieet  before  the  enanr  woald  be  to 
strong  upon  the  coast,  that  it  woula  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  conjunction  between  those  ehipi 
which  were  in  the  nver,  and  the  other  whidi  wete 
at  Portsmouth  and  in  o^her  ports. 

This  desperate  representation  did  not  make  the 
king  take  a  sudden  resolution:  bat  the  same 
council  met  many  days  morning  and  evenii^. 
All  ways  were  thought  upon  which  might  ad- 
minister hope  to  get  any  money;  and  considera- 
tions were  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  done  in 
case  a  fieet  could  not  be  provided  fit  to  engage 
the  enemy,  and  which  way  a  defensive  war  was  to 
be  made  at  sea,  and  how  the  trade  should  be 
secured,  and  the  coast  and  harbours  be  so  pre- 
served, that  the  enemy  might  do  no  aflront  it 
land ;  for  every  day  brought  loose  and  migioand- 
ed  intelUgence  of  bodies  of  hcnw  and  fbo^  drawn 
in  France  to  the  sea-aide  in  many  idacea  upon 
that  large  coas^  and  likeiriBe  in  Hiidland,  and 
great  provision  of  flatbottoms,  aa  if  they  intended 
to  make  some  descent ;  which  kind  of  rumourt 
exceedingly  discomposed  the  common  people, 
though  they  who  understood  the  expeditions  of 
that  nature,  and  with  what  difficulty  land  armies 
were  transported,  were  not  moved  by  those  re- 
ports. After  all  expedients  were  considered  and 
well  weighed,  his  majesty  found  cause  to  despair 
of  being  able  to  set  out  in  any  time  a  fleet  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  so  contracted  his  tfaonghta 
to  the  other  part,  for  the  defensive. 

There  is  a  point  of  land  on  the  Kentish  eoaat 
that  extends  itself  into  the  aea,  and  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  river,  where  the  king  had  often 
thought  and  discoursed  of  erecting  a  royal  fort, 
that  would  both  preserve  the  coast,  and  likewise 
be  a  great  security  to  the  river :  and  the  prtwe- 
cuting  this  design  was  in  thu  consultation  thoiwfat 
of  great  importance,  and  the  erecting  another  fort 
in  another  place,  and  repairing  and  strengthening 
Landguard  Point  upon  the  coast  of  Enex  ana 
Suffolk. 

For  preparations  for  the  sea,  it  was  thought  fit 
and  enough,  "that  a  good  squadron  of  light 
"  frigates  should  ride  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
"  ana  another  of  the  same  strength  lie  oflT  Ply- 
"  month,  both  which  should  intercept  the  trade  of 
"  Holland  both  outward  and  inward,  if  tiiey  did 
"  not  mMutain  it  with  ttroaa  convoys,  which 
"  would  break  their  fleet ;  and  in  those  cases  the 
"  frigates  wo^  easily  retire  to  thor  harboars. 

That  some  frigates  ihould  be  always  ia  the 
"  Downs,  to  chase  picaroons  from  infesting  the 
"  coast,  and  to  observe  and  get  intelligence  of 
"  the  enemies'  motion,  and  upon  occanon  should 
"  retire  up  the  river.  That  there  should  be  some 
"  of  the  greatest  ships  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth, 
"  and  other  places,  prepared  and  put  in  readiness 
"  against  the  end  of  siunmer,  before  which  time 
"  money  might  be  provided :  and  then  the  ene- 
"  mies'  fieet  being  weary  and  foul,  it  might  be 
"  presumed  the  ftench  would  return  oanjr  into 
"  their  own  ports,  which  were  so  far  oflT;  and 
"  then  the  frigates  from  the  west  and  the  north 
"  might  find  tbeway  to  jmnwith  the  grnit  ships, 
**  which  shoidd  be  rea^  against  dut  time,  uidi 
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**  either  fight  the  Dutch  if  ther  should  choose  it, 
"  or  infest  their  eoast  more  than  they  had  done 
"  this,  and  take  all  thdr  ships  homeward  bound 
"  from  an  places,  wUch,  upon  the  fame  of  their 
"  bon^  masters  of  the  sea  all  the  summer,  would 
"  repair  home  iritbout  iq^tehension  of  an  ene- 
"  my."  And  there  were  some  offitxrs  of  great 
expMience  at  sea,  who,  being  called  by  the  lung 
to  advise  upon  this  project,  declared  with  confi- 
dence, "  that  the  Dutch  would  be  greater  losers 
*'  by  the  war  thus  conducted  the  next  summer, 
**  than  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  the  war 
«  begun." 

For  the  security  of  trade,  it  was  declared,  "  that 
"  there  was  no  possible  way  to  secure  it  but  by 
"  restraining  it,  and  not  sunerii^  any  merchants' 
**  ships  to  go  to  sea,  and  by  giving  them  advice 
"  to  send  to  all  their  factors  and  correspondents, 
**  that  they  should  send  no  goods  htnoe  till  they 
**  received  new  orders :"  iriiich  restramt  some 
were  against,  "both  because  it  would  have  an  ill 
"  reception  with  the  ^ple,  when  they  should 
"  fiod  that  a  war,  wmch  had  been  entered  into 
"  for  the  enlargement  and  advancement  of  trade, 
"  had  produced  a  cessation  of  all  trade ;  and  it 
"  would  appear  very  hard  that  men,  who  had  1^ 
"  out  their  own  stocks  and  were  willing  to  ven- 

ture  them,  should  be  forbid  and  hindered  from 
"  sending  them  to  those  markets  for  which  they 
*'  had  provided  them,  and  which  would  turn  to 
"  little  less  loss  to  them  than  they  should  incur 
"  by  their  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  ,Then  it  j 
"  would  be,  not  a  discouragement  but  a'dissipa-  | 
**  tion  of  the  seamen,  who,  if  they  could  have  no  ' 
"  employment  in  the  king's  ships  or  in  the  mer- 
"  chuit  ships,  would  be  scattered  abroad  to  seek 
*'  thdr  fortune,  that  they  would  not  be  brought 
*'  together  when  the  king  had  occasion  for  their  { 
*'  service.   In  the  last  ^lace}  ;  that  the  pving  ' 
"  this  order  for  restraint,  and  advice  to  ^e  mer- 
*'  chants  to  inform  their  factors  and  correspond-  ' 
"  cuts,  would  be,  and  could  not  choose  but  be,  an  j 
**  absolute  publication  of  this  resolution  of  the  ! 
"  king  to  send  out  no  fleet  in  the  spring ;  which  . 
"  was  yet  agreed  to  be  the  highest  secret."  I 

All  these  reasons  were  temperately  weighed  and  ! 
answered,  "  that  it  could  not  he  unreasonable  or  I 
'*  unjust  to  hinder  men  from  doing  themselves 
'*  hum :  the  kin^  could  not  take  their  goods 
"  from  them  to  his  own  use;  but  he  might  law- 
*'  folly  lunder  them  from  spoUing  or  destoying 
**  the  goods  that  wen  their  own.  That  their 
*'  being  taken  by  the  enemy  (which  would  be 
**  unavoidable)  concerned  the  king  and  the  king- 

dom  little  less  than  it  did  the  private  owners : 
**  it  would  increaae  the  insolence  and  the  wealth 
"  of  the  enemy,  and  yeflect  upon  his  majesty's 
"  honour  as  well  as  impoverish  his  subjects ;  and 
•'  the  diflference  would  be  very  great  between 
"  losing  their  goods,  and  keeping  them  upon 
'*  their  hands  for  a  better  market.  For  the  dissi- 
"  pation  of  the  seamen,  there  would  no  great 
"  danger  be  of  that :  the  squadrons  on  the  western 
"  and  the  northern  coasts,  which  must  be  very 
*'  well  manned,  would  entertain  good  numbers ; 
*'  and  the  rest  would  put  therosdves  on  board  the 
**  privateers,  who  ehould  be  all  bound  to  come 
"  home  agidaat  the  time  the  king  would  have 
"  occasion  for  their  seivicc,  and  Uien  the  pnva- 
"  teers  fihould  be  n«ndned  as  now  the  mer- 
*'dii^its,  Fivthekcepi^thepmaiitTeMlntioii 


"  secret,  which  would  by  this  means  published, 
"  it  were  to  be  desired  that  it  might  remain  a 
"  secret  as  long  as  should  be  posuble :  but  as 
"  diacenung  men  would  easily  discover  it,  and 
"  could  not  but  aheadjr  know  that  it  was  im- 
"  posNble  for  the  kiiw  in  time  to  set  out  a  ship, 
"  so  it  would  quickly  be  evident  to  all  the  world ; 
"  and  the  secret  was  not  to  be  affected  longer 
"  than  it  could  be  concealed." 

There  was  another  inconveniAice  or  nuschief 
that  was  in  view,  ttiat  would  come  like  an  armed 
man  upon  the  city,  which  was  want  of  fuel,  espe-* 
cially  the  want  of  coals  from  Newcaatie,  of  which 
there  had  been  a  vast  quantity  consumed  in  the 
late  fire,  which  had  likewise  consumed  those 
houses  and  chimneys  which  should  be  supplied; 
yet  the  people  remained  still,  and  were  not  hke  to 
be  mucn  the  warmer  for  bung  crowded  closer 
together.  But  to  that  there  could  be  no  other 
remedy  applied,  but  the  sendiiw  both  orders  to 
Newcastle  to  employ  all  their  ^pe,  and  all  they 
could  procure,  in  sending  as  much  coal  as  was 
possible  to  London  and  me  towns  adjacent,  be- 
fore the  enemy's  fleet  could  put  to  sea :  and  con-* 
voys  were  assigned  too  strong  for  tfadr  privateers 
or  small  parties  of  their  men  [of  war] :  and  the 
king  gave  two  or  three  vessels  of  his  own,  and 
likewise  money,  to  fetch  coals,  that  the  poor 
might  have  them  at  the  rates  thqr  cost;  and 
directed  the  city  to  do  the  same.  All  which  pro- 
duced some  good  effect. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  thoroi^h  etamina- 
tion  of  the  whole,  the  king  concluded  upon  all  the 
particulars  mentioned  ^fore,  asngnmg  proper 
persons  to  supervise  every  particular,  that  aB 
should  be  executed  m  time  that  was  agreed  upon. 
The  duke  issued  out  all  his  orders  to  the  ships, 
with  which  sir  WilUam  Coventry  was  charged, 
whose  office  it  was :  and  the  king  would  charge 
himself  with  that  which  was  most  important,  the 
fortification  at  Sheerness;  whither  his  majesty 
made  a  journey  in  the  cold  and  depth  of  winter, 
and  took  an  en^neer  and  some  ofiicers  of  the 
ordnance  with  him,  that  all  things  might  be  sup* 
plied  from  thence  which  belonged  to  that  office. 
He  caused  master-workmen  to  be  sent  from  Lon- 
don, and  drew  common  labourers  enough  out  of 
the  country,  having  provided  money  to  pay  them. 
And  after  all  things  were  in  this  order,  and  he 
bad  seen  the  work  oegun,  he  left  the  master-en- 
nneer,  whom  he  designed  to  be  the  governor  of 
the  fort,  for  which  he  was  very  eqiuX  upon  the 
place;  and  committed  theoverlookiog  of  thewhole, 
that  all  possible  expedition  nught  be  used,  to  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  ordnance,  who  pro- 
mised to  look  carefully  to  it:  and  Us  majesty 
returned  to  London,  when  in  the  opinion  of  afi 
his  servants  he  had  etajed  too  long  in  such  a 
season,  and  such  an  air,  to  the  danger  of  hie 
health.  How  all  those  resolutions  and  orders 
were  executed  afterwards,  or  complied  with,  must 
unavoidably  be  mentioned  in  its  placs. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  man  who  in  any 
degree  knew  him,  that  the  chancellor,  though  he 
was  present,  could  have  any  part  in  these  resolu- 
tions but  the  submitting  to  them ;  every  particu- 
lar bong  so  much  [out]  of  his  sphere,  that  ha 
never  pretended  to  understai^  what  waa  fit  and 
reasonable  to  be  dcme :  nor  throoj^hout  the  n^iole 
conduct  of  the  war  was  he  erer  known  to  tfesume 
to  give  an  advice ;  but  pxeiuuiog  that  ill  whose 
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profession  it  was  advised  what  was  fit,  he  readiljr 
concurred.  And  he  did  always  declare,  "  that  in 
"  thifl  laat  consultation  all  points  wen  so  fully 
**  debated ;  and  that  thoe  was  so  concnrrent  an 
"  opinion  in  the  commanders  of  tlw  ships,  and 
"  the  officers  of  the  navy,  with  the  approbation 
"  of  the  duke  of  York,  prince  Rupert,  and  the 
**  general,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  set  out  a 
"  fleet  in  time  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  to  en- 
"  gage  with  it ;  and  that  the  next  best  would  be  to 
"  stand  upon  the  defensire  in  the  manner  pro- 
"  posed :  [that]  it  did  not  appear  to  him,  that 
'*  there  was  any  election  left  cmt  to  pursue  that 
"  course,"  which  he  did  believe  very  reasonably 
proposed  and  resolved  upon ;  nor  did  any  thing 
occur  to  him,  why  very  much  good  might  not  m 
hoped  from  it,  he  being  so  totaDv  unekuful  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  coast  and  the  river,  that  he 
knew  not  where  Sheemess  was,  nor  had  ever 
heard  of  the  name  of  such  a  place  till  this  last 
discourse,  nor  had  ever  been  upon  any  part  of  the 
river  with  any  other  thought  about  htm,  than  to 
get  On  shore  as  soon  as  could  be  possible. 
^  The  king  bad  not  himself  thongltt  of  this  defen- 
uve  way,  out  approved  it  very  much  when  he 
heard  it  so  fully  discussed,  and  in  which  himself 
had  proposed  all  his  doubts,  which  no  man  raised 
more  potinentiy  m  arguments  of  that  nature  than 
his  majesty ;  aniTit  may  be  be  liked  it  the  better, 
because  at  that  time,  as  he  was  heartily  weary  of 
the  war,  so  he  was  not  without  a  reasonable  hope 
of  peace,  which  he  resolved  to  cherish,  as  he  told 
the  parliament  at  parting  he  would  do.  The 
grounds  of  which  hope,  and  the  progresa  there- 
upon, the  entering  upon  a  treaty,  and  the  con- 
dusion  thereof,  will  be  the  discourse  and  ttHa&aa 
Ira  shall  next  enter  upon. 

How  ill  success  soever  had  attended  the  ncgo- 
ciation  of  Denmark  by  the  irresolution  and  nn- 
steadiness  of  that  court,  Mr.  Coventry  had  con- 
ducted what  had  been  conunitted  to  him  with  very 
good  effect  in  Sweden.  And  after  he  had  dis- 
posed  that  court  (where  he  had  rendered  himself 
extremely  acceptable)  to  a  just  esteem  of  the  king's 
friendship,  and  an  equal  aversbn  to  the  Hol- 
lander, and  concluded  such  articles  as  were  for 
the  present  and  joint  convenience  and  benefit  of 
both  nations,  and  prepared  them  to  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  stricter  and  nearer  alliance,  and  to 
that  purpose  to  send  ambassadors  into  England, 
where  they  had  an  agent;  he  returned  to  give  hii 
majesty  an  account  and  infonnatioa  of  tne  con- 
stitution and  temper  of  that  court,  and  of  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  the  two  ambassadors  who 
were  to  attend  his  majesty,  who  were  chosen  be- 
fore he  left  Stockholm,  and  resolved  to  embark 
within  ten  days:  which  they  did,  and  arrived 
about  the  time,  or  soon  after,  that  the  city  was  so 
miserably  destroyed  by  fire ;  which  was  the  less 
fiivourame  conjuncture,  not  so  much  by  the  influ- 
ence that  dreadful  distraction  and  damage  was 
like  to  have  upon  the  vigorous  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  W  the  ill  humour  which  the  parliament 
shortly  after  appeared  to  be  in,  and  their  mamfiest 


obstinacy  against  the  king's  desires ;  which  was 
ft  temper  venr  different  finm  what  they  expected 
to  hvn  found,  and  what  thqr  had  been  inlormed 
had  pooessed  them  firom  the  time  of  hit  miyeaty's 
return.  Nor  was  this  manifest  indispodtion  irith- 
out  borne  unhappy  impresaion  upm  the  nMtits  of 
the  ambusadors,  nd  that  alacrity  tlu^  mtn^lht 


with  them  presently  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  and 
conjunction  oi  {one*  agaioet  the  cwDnun  euemj. 

ft  was  manifest  enough,  that  the  crown  of 
Sweden  wu  weary  (rf  the  obligationa  they  had 
been  long  bound  in  to  Tnmett  which  hed  •apcr- 
dfiondy  n^Iepted  of  late  to  comply  with  what 
waa  on  their  part  to  be  performed ;  and  rather 
endeavoured  to  make  alUances  with  Denmark, 
and  the  lesser  nrighbour  princes,  as  those  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  to  their  tlis- 
advantage,  than  to  consider  that  crown  which  had 
been  so  useful  to  them,  as  if  thtax  friendship  was 
so  considerable  to  them.  Nor  was  this  ont  of  a 
real  disesteem  of  them ;  but  that  they  might  bind 
them  to  a  faster  dependance  upon  them,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  severed  from  their  interest, 
whatsoever  they  should  declare  it  to  be.  And 
therefore,  when  it  was  first  suspected  that  they 
mig^t  be  inclined  to  Enf^and,  and  that  Hflfflaad 
appr^iended  that  they  might  be  induced  to  make 
a  conjiinctimi  with  the  bishop  of  Mnnster,  France 
(as  hath  been  touched  befNe)eait  tbcarftmbusa- 
dor  Pompone  into  Sweden,  with  a  full  yaar** 
salary  of  what  waa  in  arrear,  mnch  more  atill 
remaining  due,  and  to  incline  that  crown  to  a 
neutrality  Wween  the  English  and  tbe  Dutch ; 
in  which  he  found  Mr.  Coventry  had  prevented 
him,  and  though  he  had  not  then  the  character  of 
ambassador,  he  was  much  better  respected  there 
than  he  was.  And  as  tbey  would  nave  joined 
with  the  bishop  of  Mimater,  if  he  had  advanced 
accordiiw  to  his  pretence,  or  had  not  been  abso- 
lutely taken  off  by  France ;  so,  when  he  was  di- 
verted frani  his  purpose,  they  were  the  more 
inclhied  to  make  a  arm  alliance  with  Ki^and. 
and  thereby  such  a  fiirthercu^mietion  with  other 
princes,  protestant  or  ealholic,  that  might  give 
some  check  to  the  impetuous  humour  of  France, 
which  they  now  were  as  jealous  of,  and  of  thor 
overflowing  all  the  banks  which  bdonged  to  their 
neighbours,  as  they  had  been  formeily  ch  the  house 
of  Austria;  and  for  the  same  reasoa  were  as  desirous 
to  retire  from  any  dependance  upon  or  relation  to 
that  crown,  as  they  had  been  formerly  of  its  pro- 
tection; and  were  very  well  prepared  to  chan«B 
thrir  alliance,  and,  if  tney  might  not  be  losers  by 
it,  to  make  a  conjunction  with  Germany  and  the 
house  of  Austria,  into  which  it  was  reasonaUe  to 
be  presumed  that  tbe  United  Fnmnees  would  be 
to  be  reooved  upon  moderate  con^tiooa 
when  a  peace  should  be  made  with  EngUnd< 

And  una  waa  the  jmwpect  that  had  Dom  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Mr.  Gsventry,  and  upon  view 
of  which  they  now  sent  thdr  ambassadors,  with- 
out being  terrified  by  the  declaration  of  FVatice  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Dutch ;  and  with  a  rescdntiDn, 
if  they  could  not  persuade  Holland  to  separate 
from  that  conjunction,  and  make  a  peace  apart 
with  the  king,  (which  ther  laboured  thai  am- 
bassador the  count  of  Dhona  to  the  States,)  to 
join  th«ir  interest  frankly  to  that  of  his  majesty, 
and  to  run  the  hazard  ud  expect  the  issue  and 
event  of  the  war. 

The  two  ambassadors  were  Flemming  and 
C<^et,  both  senators  in  the  g^eai  council  of  Swe- 
den,  and  men  of  prima  authority  there :  the  fnmer 
of  the  greater  place  and  esteem,  being  a  noUeman 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  extractiMi  of  a  ftnuly  in 
Scotland,  that  had  Kred  throngk  many  deseoita 
in  Sweden  in  great  employment  and  Irntn;  and 
dns  man  nenr  diasoKded  a  partieokr  denlipB 
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to  the  king,  and  for  that  reason  prindpalljr  waa 
designed  to  this  negociatioD.  The  other  vas  not 
BO  well  born  or  bred,  or  of  so  cheerful  a  com- 
plexion, hut  a  more  thinking  and  melancholic 
maDiinore  conTersant  in  books,  and  more  versed  in 
the  course  and  £iiniu  of  hunnesa;  and  by  his  own 
Tirtne  and  hnmble  industry  had  from  a  mean  and 
low  birth,  which  in  those  northern  kingdoms  is 
the  lughest  disadvantage,  by  degrees  ascended  to 
the  d^^ree  of  a  senator,  which  is  tiw  chiefest 
qualification ;  and  had  gotten  his  first  credit  and 
repntation  by  a  n^ociation  he  was  intrusted 
with  In  Holland,  and  a  treaty  well  managed  by 
him  there :  which  made  him  liable  in  that  court 
to  be  much  inclined  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  have 
some  particular  friendship  with  De  Wit,  they 
having  studied  together  in  Leyden  when  tiiey  were 
young ;  and  thor  fiuniliarity  after  was  improved 
to  a  good  CMTespondenee  in  that  negodation  in 
Holland. 

Tins  being  well  known  and  commonly  spoken 
of  there,  Mr.  Coventry  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  designaticm  to  that  emnlc^rment,  by  speaking 
to  the  cbancdlcv^of  that  lui^dcnn,  who  always 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave  good  testi- 
mony of  his  hearty  and  passionate  dedre  ci  a  Ann 
conjunction  between  the  two  crowns ;  and,  though 
he  was  of  a  French  extraction,  had  a  full  jeaknisy 
of  the  want  of  sincmty  and  justice  of  that  nation. 
When  he  discovered  the  apprehension  Mr.  Coven- 
try had,  be  persuaded  him  to  acquiesce  in  his 
judgment  rather  than  to  credit  common  rumour : 
"  that  he  well  knew  both,  and  bad  contributed  to 
"  the  election  of  both,  who  were  very  fit  to  be 
*'  joined  together  in  an  employment  of  this  nature, 
"  the  guety  and  warmth  of  the  one  standing  in 
"  need  sometimes  of  the  phlegm  of  the  othra*,  who 
"  would  yet  pay  that  reverence  to  bhn  that  was 
due  tn  his  supevior  quality;  and  that  he  was  too 
good  a  Swede  to  have  tndbiations  to  the  Dntdi, 
"  how  much  conversation  soever  he  had  with 
"  them.  In  a  wotA,  he  would  past  his  word ;" 
which  put  an  end  to  all  fonher  doubts :  and  it 
was  well  enoDgh  known,  th^  he  had  been  raised 
by  and  was  a  creature  of  the  chancellor. 

And  in  truth,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
England  he  carried  himself  very  fairly,  and  with- 
out any  viuble  inclination  to  the  Dutch,  atid  much 
less  to  the  French;  and  they  both  very  frankly 
declared  to  those  of  the  king's  ministers  with 
-whom  they  conferred  with  intimacy,  "tiiat  that 
"  crown  would  gladly  be  separated  from  them,  if 
*'  a  good  expedient  muht  be  found  to  make  them 
"  no  loaerB  by  it."  Yet  it  is  as  true,  that  after 
■they  had  been  Boms  months  in  England,  and  saw 
in  now  ill  a  posture  the  Idng  was  for  the  cariving 
on  the  war,  and  how  &r  the  parliament  was  nom 
giving  money,  or  from  any  reasonable  oomplkmce 
with  nis  majesty's  denrea,  Coyet  did  not  concur 
with  the  same  warmth  in  his  despatches,  with 
Flemming,  into  Sweden ;  but  writ  apart  to  the 
niiniiters  there,  "  that  they  must  take  new  mea- 
"  snres,  and  not  depend  upon  a  conjunction  with 
"  England,  to  which,  how  well  soever  the  king 
"  was  inclined,  be  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
"  part  they  expected,  by  reason  that  he  had  no 
"  [lower  with  the  parliament which  letters  his 
majesty's  agent  then  in  Sweden  had  a  sight  of: 
wmeh  produoed  no  other  effect  there,  but,  that  if 
they  saw  that  ekher  the  Iring  was  inclined  to  a 
paaee,  or  wwild  b«  Rdwed  t»  a  necessity  to  treat. 


the  ambassadors  should  offer  in  the  name  of  their 
master  his  interposition,  winch  thdr  ministers  in 
France  and  Holland  should  then  Ukewise  make 
proffer  of,  upon  advertisement  first  from  them, 
but  with  a  secret  assurance  to  the  lung,  *'  that  if 
"  a  treaty  should  not  take  effect,"  (whidi  it  could 
hardly  be  believed  it  would  do,)  "  the  crown  of 
"  Sweden  would  firmly  unite  its^  to  his  mnea^a 
"  interest,  and  engage  in  the  war  with  nim 
which  It  was  endent  they  were  more  inclined  to, 
tiian  to  a  peace  in  which  France  might  be  com- 
prehended. But  that  which  they  most  desired 
was,  that  a  peace  might  be  made  mth  the  Dutch 
witiiout  comprehenmng  France,  in  which  they 
would  willingly  enter,  which  would  draw  Spain 
and  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  denre  to  be 
admitted  for  thdr  own  security. 

The  Conde  of  Molina  was  ambassador  from 
Spain,  near  the  king,  a  man  rather  sincere  than 
subtile,  and  so  had  the  more  need  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  baron  of  Isola,  who  was, 
under  the  title  of  envoy  from  the  emperor,  entirdy 
trusted  and  supported  (as  most  of  the  emperor's 
ministers  were)  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  who  being 
a  Buigundian,  born  in  those  parts  which  remain 
subject  to  Spain,  had  an  implacaUe  hatred  to  the 
Frnich ;  and  by  the  employments  he  had  under- 
gone in  Italy  and  otiier  places,  where  he  had  been 
ambassador,  had  made  himself  so  connderable, 
that  he  was  become  notoriously  odious  to  the 
Frtsich,  and  was  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
very  subtile  parts.  Both  those  ministers  did 
heartily  wish  a  peace  between  England  aud  Hol- 
Umd,  with  the  exdusion  of  France :  but  if  that 
could  not  be,  they  bad  much  rather  the  war  should 
continue  as  it  was,  than  that  France  should  be 
comprehended  in  the  peace ;  for  which  ther  had 
some  reason.  For  at  tiiis  time  the  lung  of  Spdn 
£ed,  which  they  had  too  many  reasons  to  befieve 
would  pot  an  end  to  the  qmet  of  Fbuden ;  and 
tborefore  would  be  glad  that  they  might  have  the 
assistance  of  Englrad  for  thdr  defence,  and  in 
which  Holland  could  not  think  itsdf  unconcerned. 
The  probMiility  (tf  this,  and  the  constant  intelli- 
gence they  received  fnnn  the  Hagu^  "  that  there 
"  were  already  jealousies  grown  up  between  the 
"  French  and  toe  Dutch,"  persuaded  than,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  lung,  "  that 
"  Holland  might  be  now  indnced  to  treat  by 
"  themsdves ;  or  if  they  could  not  do  that,  but 
"  must  proceed  jointiy  with  France,  they  would 
"  upon  assurance  of  the  lung's  affection  sever 
"  themselves  from  them,  if  they  inmsted  upon 
"  any  thing  that  was  not  for  the  joint  benefit  of 

all."  The  king  left  them  to  do  what  they  thought 
fit  towards  it,  witiioat  undertaking  any  thing  on 
Us  part  nntil  tbcdr  fidr  intentions  were  discerned, 
aiul  then  to  assore  them  of  his  majesty's  inclina- 
tions  to  peace  upon  just  and  honomable  condi- 
tions. 

There  la  no  doubt,  there  was  a  real  jealouar 
and  dissatisfaction  between  France  and  Htdland 
at  this  time.  Hie  Dutch  compldned,  "  that  the 
"  French  had  broken  their  pronuse  with  them  no 
"  less  this  year  than  they  bad  done  the  last:  they 
"  had  indeed  declared  and  proclaimed  a  war, 
"  but  tiiey  had  done  no  acts  of  hostility;  and 
"  whereas  they  were  engvcd  tiiat  their  fleet 
"  should  have  joined  with  thdrs  in  the  month  of 
**  Mqr,  they  had  never  been  in  TOW  but  at  a  great 
**  diMuco,  and  snfOnd  the  Dutch  to  figfit  lo 
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*'  maiqr  days  togt^  without  uy  help  firom 
"  them.  And  upon  thdr  renewed  pmnusa,  they 
*'  had  canned  ont  their  fleet  to  meet  i^ 
"  them  m  Augiut ;  when  ther  foiled  again,  and 
"  left  them  exposed  to  the  whole  Enf(liBh  fleet : 
"  80  that  they  were  compelled  with  some  Ipsa  to 
"  get  again  into  their  harbourB."  And  now  they 
had  a  real  apprehension,  that  they  might  treat 
with  England  apart,  and  leave  them  to  support 
the  war  at  sea  by  themselves,  whilst  they  jmmied 
their  expedition  a^ost  Flanden  upon  the  death 
of  the  tuDg  of  Spain. 

On  the  other  side,  France  as  much  complained 
of  the  iwoceedings  of  the  Dutch :  "  that  after 
**  they  bad  recdved  a  great  mm  of  money  from 
"  them,  without  which  they  could  not  have  set 
**  out  thrir  fleet,  they  no  more  cared  far  a  con- 
"iuncUon  with  their  ships,  nor  went  to  that 
"  length  at  sea  which  they  were  bound  to^  to  jmn 
"  with  them ;  which  they  might  have  done,  if 
"  they  had  continued  their  course  when  they  put 
'*  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Instead  of 
"  which  they  went  over  to  the  coast  of  England 
"  to  find  the  English,  confessing  thereby,  that 
"  they  bad  no  need  of  the  assistance  of  ^e  French 
"  ships;  but  leaving  [them]  to  shift  for  them- 
'*  selves.  And  afterwards,  in  the  end  of  August, 
"  thnr  came  not  to  the  place  they  had  promised 
**  to  have  done}  by  reason  of  wtuch  neglect  and 
'*  breach  (rf  biA,  if  a  ungular  act  of  Providence 
*'  had  not  prevented  it,  th«r  whi^  fleet  had  foUen 
"  into  the  nande  of  the  Englieh,  aa  some  part  of 
**  it  did."  Bnt  that  which  made  them  likeviee 
mlUng  tiiat  this  war  should  be  at  an  end  waa, 
that  now,  the  king  of  Spain  being  dead,  th<7^ 
might  enter  upon  a  war  with  Spain;  towiurde 
which  they  prepared  manifestos  to  publish  upon 
the  matter  of  their  right,  and  already  prepared 
levies  of  men,  of  which  they  could  pretend  no 
other  use:  yet  they  professed  to  the  Spanish 
ambaasador  to  have  no  such  design  in  th^  pur- 
poses.  However,  they  would  not  enter  upon  any 
treaty  apart  without  the  Dutch :  nor  would  De 
Wit,  who  entirely  governed  the  councils  of  Hol- 
land, he  induced  to  consent  to  any  overtures 
made  to  separate,  before  or  in  the  treaty,  fhim 
France ;  but  informed  me  of  whatsoever  was  pro- 
posed by  the  hanm  of  Isola,  or  the  Spaniara,  or 
any  other  fttraon,  to  that  purpose,  and  enlarged 
npon  that  informatdon  more  than  was  true,  to 
endear  his  own  punctuality. 

The  mother  of  the  king  was  then  at  Paris,  hav- 
ing chosen  rather  to  reude  there  than  in  England, 
since  she  saw  the  resolution  of  a  war  between 
them,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  in- 
strument in  the  composing  those  dififereaces, which 
she  thought  were  not  good  for  either  of  the 
crowns;  and  found  now  another  style  in  that 
court  than  it  had  used  to  diacoiirse  in,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  king  of 
'Spain,  that  the  French  king  had  spoken  as  if  he 
wished  a  peace  wi^  Englaiu :  whereupon,  about 
die  time  when  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the 
eari  of  St.  Alban's  came  to  London,  ae  to  look  to 
■the  queen's  affairs,  of  ^ch  he  was  the  great  in- 
tendant.  He  informed  the  king  "  of  mo  good 
*'  temper  the  French  court  was  in,  and  that  be 
"  was  omfident,  if  his  majesty  would  make  any 
"  advance  towards  it,  the  qneen  would  be  able  to 
**  ^Kwe  that  long  to  hearken  to  it,  and  to  be  a 
,*'0Maiator  between  En^^iind  and  Holland;  and 
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"  ather  to  draw  than  to  eonseiit  to  what 
"  just,  or  to  separate  from  diem :  and  he  duMi|^t 
"  It  very  reasoDable,  that  the  eondituDS  should 
"  be  reierred  to  the  king  of  fVancs,  who  he  was 
"  sure,  upon  such  a  trust,  would  be  very  careful 
"  of  the  king's  honour  and  interest."  He  pro- 
fessed "  to  have  no  authority  for  any  thioff  be 
"  proposed,  from  the  French  king  or  any  of  his 
"  mimsters,  but  from  the  queen's  conjectures  and 
"  his  own  observation :  and  if  die  king  would 
"  pve  him  a  oommisuon,  he  would  presently  ze- 
"  turn,  and  would  not  be  known  to  hare  any 
"  powers,  till  he  should  find  such  a  conjimctDrc 
"  to  own  it,  as  [that]  the  peace  should  be  con- 
"  dnded  before  uiere  shoula  be  any  diaoourae  of 
"  a  treaty,  (which  he  knew  the  French  most  de- 
"  sired,)  lest  Spun  might  interpose  to  poplez  or 
"  deky  it."  And  therefore  he  pnnxwed.  *'  tint 
"  he  might  carry  instructions  with  him.  upoa 
"  what  conditions  the  king  would  be  willing  that 
"  a  peace  should  be  eBtaSlished."  Hie  majecty 
was  resolved  never  to  make  the  French  king  ar- 
bitrator of  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  nor  that  it 
should  be  treated  at  Paris ;  and  most  of  all,  thai 
the  earl  of  St.  Alban'a  should  not  have  any  power 
to  treat,  "  who,"  the  king  always  used  to  say. 
"  was  more  a  French  than  an  English  man  and 
he  likewise  resolved,  "  that  no  overture  ahoold  be 
"  made  towards  peace  in  his  name." 

Whilst  this  was  in  susprose,  the  eail  recaved 
letters  from  Paris,  in  which  he  was  advised  to 
"  rettum  diither  with  power  to  treat,  and  with  in- 
"  fbrmadon  what  conditions  the  khig  expected ; 
"  fin  that  his  most  Christian  majes^  nad  so  pre- 
"  pared  the  Dutdi,  that  he  should  have  prnent 
"  power  to  treat  and  conclude;  and  so  all  things 
"  might  be  settled  before  the  formality  of  a  treaty 
"  should  be  entered  into  or  heard  of."  This 
did  not  alter  the  king's  resolution  against  au- 
thorizing the  earl  to  treat,  or  makiiw  Paiia  the 
place  of  the  treaty.  But  because  the  lettere  were 
written  by  monsieur  Ruvigny,  who  was  a  person 
well  known  to  the  king,  smd  of  whom  he  had  a 
good  opinion,  and  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  too 
wary  3  man  to  write  in  that  manner  without  hav- 
ing good  aiuhoritv  to  do  so;  his  majesty  was 
contented  "  that  the  earl  should  make  hnate  to 
"  Paris;  and  if  he  foond  by  Ruvigny  that  what 
"  they  propoeed  was  really  denred,  be  should 
**  undertake  to  know  that  the  king  was  very  weU 
"  inclined  to  peace,  and  that  himaelf  would  wil- 
"  lingly  confer  with  any  body  he  would  carry  him 
"  to ;  and  whatsoever  should  be  [Hoposed,  he 
"  would  with  all  possible  expedition  transnut  it 
"  to  the  king :"  with  this  furdier  direction,  "  that 
"  if  he  were  satisfied  that  their  intentions  wen 
"  real,  which  the  alterations  in  their  own  a£&iri 
"  made  probable,  he  should  endeavour,  by  the 
"  queen  or  Ruvigny,  to  discover  whether  it  wotdd 
"  not  be  possible  to  persuade  that  Idng  to  treat 
"  apart  and  exclude  Holland;  and  if  it  appeared 
"  to  him  that  waa  not  to  be  hoped,  that  at  leut 
"  his  majesty  would  ttiiak  it  ressonaUe.  that  the 
"  Dutch  should  rastm  whatsoever  Ibtt  or  other 
'*  place  the^  had  taken  uptm  the  coast  of  Gmnes, 
'*  and  likevrise  pay  a  good  sum  of  money  to  the 
"  king  towards  the  charae  of  the  war." 

The  earl  of  St.  Alban^  had  no  mind  to  letim 
with  no  larger  a  commiasion,  and  pretended  to 
know  **  that  this  was  not  the  wn*  to  adnaeo  a 
«  toni^,  and  diat  he  ooold  la  well  wiito.wlitt  die 
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"  kiDg  directed,  and  know  agtdn  br  letter  what 
**  they  thought  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  would  stay 
"  and  despatch  the  businesa  which  the  queen  sent 
"  him  about,  before  he  would  return."  But  when 
he  BBw  the  king  was  contented  he  should  stay, 
rather  than  hare  nothing  to  do  in  the  treaty,  he 
chose  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  thought 
he  should  not  be  afterwards  left  out;  and  so 
offered  the  Idng  to  depart  without  further  delay. 

The  king  had  from  the  bwiuiiii£[  informed  the 
diancellor  of  all  that  the  earlbad  said  to  him  from 
bis  arrival :  and  when  he  bad  received  those  let- 
ters  from  Rungny,  be  sent  bim  to  shew  them  to 
him;  and  himself  came  presently  whilst  the  earl 
was  there,  and  directed  nim  to  prepare  the  in- 
ttructionB  for  him,  which  the  earl  likewise  desired 
he  mi^ht  do.  The  chancellor  very  well  knew, 
that  bis  credit  with  the  king  was  much  lessened, 
and  that  of  the  lord  Arlington  much  increased, 
who  did  not  like  that  he  should  meddle  in  the 
affairs  proper  to  his  office ;  besides  he  had  no 
mind  to  be  intrusted  in  the  transaddons  with 
France,  of  whose  want  of  faith  he  had  too  much 
experience;  which  would  neither  be  grateful  to 
tlw  queoa  mother  nor  to  the  earl.  And  therefore 
lie  very  earnestly  besought  the  king,  "that,  it 
**  bong  the  lord  Arlington's  province,  all  dioee 
**  desiMtches  might  pass  through  his  hands.** 
The  King  sud,  "  that  ne  knew  the  lord  ArBngton 
"  desired  his  help,  and  that  be  should  prepare  all 
"  those  despatches,'*  which  he  required  bim  to 
do:  and  the  eail  of  St.  Alban's  seemed  very  much 
to  desire,  "  that  not  only  his  instructions  might 
"  be  prepared  by  him,  but  that  he  might  always 
"  receive  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  by  him, 

upon  any  material  point  that  should  arise;" 
which  the  king  promised  him  he  should  do. 
Upon  which  the  other,  who  durst  not  decline 
those  commands  he  was  so  unwilling  to  obey, 
bumbly  desired  faia  majesty,  "that  the  whole 
"  matter  might  be  first  communicated  to  that 
**  committee  of  the  conndl,  with  which  he  cou- 
*'  auhed  bis  most  secret  affidra ;  and  that  theeari 
**  of  St.  Alban's  mi^t  be  present  at  the  debate; 

and  that  whatever  be  slwidd  he  appointed  to 
**  put  into  writing  might  be  perused  at  that  board, 
*'  and  if  it  required  his  majesty's  signature,  it 
*'  ehould  be  presented  to  him  by  the  secretary 
ell  winch  his  majesty  consented  to.  And  all  being 
done  according  to  what  is  mentioned  before,  the 
«ui  departed  for  France. 

It  is  very  true,  there  was  yet  no  visible  altera- 
tion in  the  king's  confidence  towards  the  chan- 
cellor with  reference  to  his  business,  in  which  his 
majesty  had  no  reserve,  and  spent  as  mnch  time 
with  him,  and  vouchsafed  as  often  to  go  to  hie 
house,  ai  be  bad  ever  used  to  do.  Bat  when  he 
offisred  to  speak  to  him  of  other  matters,  as  be 
could  not  forbear  to  do,  which  he  thought  con- 
cerned bim  more  than  bis.  most  public  transac- 
tions ;  be  found  lus  countenance  presently  shut, 
no  attention,  and  no  answer,  or  such  a  one  as 
shewed  he  was  not  pleased :  and  he  took  all  occa- 
sions to  make  others  see,  that  he  was  advised  only 
'by  him  in  what  immediately  related  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  more  in  that  than  by  other  men. 

When  the  earl  came  to  Paris,  he  found  the 
FVench  less  upon  th^  guard  than  he  expected : 
«nd  the  king  himself  ^mkly  expressed  himself 
*'  to  wish  an  end  of  this  war,  and  that  he  might 
**  be  possessed  of  the  king's  friendslup,  which  he 


"  valued  exceedingly ;"  and  referred  to  monmenr 
lionne,  '*  who,"  his  majesty  said,  "  was  prepared 
"  to  speak  to  him."  Monsieur  de  Lionne  kept 
himself  within  generals,  "of  the  benefit  that 
"  England  would  receive  by  a  peace,  which  made 
"  his  Christian  majesty  desire  to  promote  it,  and 
"  never  more  to  depart  from  his  friendship.  That 
"  he  was  obUged  in  honour  now  not  to  quit  the 
"  Dutch,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  witn  them 
"  when  he  had  no  imagination  that  there  would 
"  he  a  war  betmen  tiiem  and  England ;  that  he 
'*  had  been  often  sorry  for  it,  and  had  given  them 
"just  occaBion  to  complain,  that  be  forbore 
"  longer  than  he  ought  to  have  done  to  give  them 
"  help :  and  therefore  he  could  not  now  leave 
"  them  to  themselves,  except  they  were  obstinate, 
"  and  refused  to  make  peace  upon  just  condi- 
"  tioDB ;  and  then  he  would  renounce  them."  But 
when  be  found  that  the  earl  had  no  power,  and 
that  he  talked  of  money  to  be  given  for  the  charge 
of  the  war,  and  expected  to  Mve  particular  over- 
tures to  send  to  the  king ;  he  brake  off  the  dis- 
course till  he  could  confer  with  his  master. 

Within  two  or  three  days  monsieur  de  Uonne 
Tinted  the  earl,  and  told  bim,  "  that  if  any  thii^ 
**  were  to  be  done  towards  a  peace,  there  must  be 
"  no  time  lost :  it  was  yet  m  the  power  of  the 
**  most  Christian  king  to  bring  it  to  pass  npon 
"just  and  honourable  terms;  out  he  knew  not 
""how long  it  would  continue  in  bis  power;  for 
"  he  confessed  the  Duteh  took  themselves  to  be 
"  so  much  behindhand,  that  they  had  no  mind  to 
"  peace,  beUeving  they  had  now  advantage.  That 
"  It  was  never  heard  of,  that  after  a  war  between 
"  two  nations,  upon  the  making  peace,  either  side 
"  consented  to  pay  the  chai^  of  the  war :  there- 
"  fore  any  expectation  of  that,  or  but  mention  of 

it,  would  shut  the  door  against  any  treaty." 
He  gave  two  papers  to  him  to  send  to  the  king, 
both  under  his  own  hand,  which  his  majesty  bad 
tlie  choice  of,  and  which  tiie  Duteh  would  consent 
to;  **  but  if  [that]  should  be  reqmred,  the  treaty 
"  was  at  an  end  before  it  was  begun,  and^  the 
"  8 word  must  determine  it.** 

One  of  tiie  papers  contuned  an  equivalent,  of 
which  his  majes^  might  make  his  choice;  whe- 
ther "  all  things  should  continue  in  the  state  and 
"  posture  in  which  they  were  at  present,  either 
"  side  enjoying  what  they  had  got,  uid  sustaining 
"  what  they  had  lost,  and  so  i£  things  to  remain 
"  as  they  were  before  the  war;**  or,  *'  that  a  true 
"  and  just  computation  ahoidd  he  made  of  the 
"  losses  on  both  sides,  and  they  who  were  foimd 
"  to  have  received  most  damage  should  be  re- 
"  paired  at  the  charge  of  the  otner."  The  other 
paper  was,  "  that  if  tus  m^esty  approved  of  rather 
"  of  these  expedients,  he  should  himself  make 
"  choice  of  the  place  where  the  treatv  should  be, 
"  whither  all  parties  should  send  tfuar  ambas- 
"  sadors but  then  the  French  kin^  desired, 
"  that  his  majesty  would  not  make  choice  of  any 
"  place  in  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions ;"  and 
the  Duteh  ambassador  there  had  nominated  Co- 
logne or  Francfort  or  Hamburgh.  And  the  earl  of 
St.  Alban's  immediately  sent  away  an  express 
vrith  those  two  papers  to  the  king,  upon  receipt 
whereof  the  council  were  summoned. 

There  was  no  hope  of  money,  which  some,  not 
reasonably,  bad  expected  should  be  paid  whenever 
a  peace  should  be  made ;  and  it  had  been  men- 
tioned in  Holland  as  a  thing  they  expected  should 
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be  pn^imded,  H  msy  be,  that  it  might  be  pro- 
imuided  and  raecteo.  Then  the  £^ntdi  ci 
wbatioever  ihoiild  be  agreed  concemed  the  king 
very  much,  that  the  Di^ch  mi^t  not  put  to  aai, 
nnr  diacoverthat  the  king  had  no  fleet  to  aet  out; 
fcH*  the  Bprinff  was  not  yet  come,  though  ap- 
jMvachioff.  'Diere  appeared  little  difficulty  in  the 
choice  of  the  equivalent,  for  the  Englieh  had 
takMi  much  more  from  the  Dutch  dian  they  had 
taken  from  £^gland ;  and  the  other  computation 
would  be  endless,  and  liable  to  very  difficult  ex- 
aminations :  BO  that  by  an  nnanimoua  advice  the 
kiu;  resolved  to  choose  the  first  equivalent. 

But  then  the  place  for  the  treaty  was  not  so 
easy  to  be  chosen.  The  most  natural  had  been 
Brnaaels,'  Antwerp,  or  some  other  lai^  city  in 
Zanders,  which  were  all  nei^ral  places,  and  to 
which  all  parties  might  repair  with  the  same  ease 
and  security.  Whereas  all  the  places  mentioned 
in  Gemany  were  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the 
nmniK  would  be  &r  enta«d  into,  and  so,  many 
acts  of  hostility  pass,  before  the  ambaasadora  could 
meet;  and  the  English  must  pass  through  the 
enemy's  country  thither :  therefore  there  could  be 
no  thougltt  of  anv  of  those  places.  Then  the  king 
of  France  had  taken  upon  nim  to  exclude  Flan- 
ders, which  he  had  no  power  to  do,  uid  it  waa  as 
desirable  to  the  Dutch  as  to  the  king :  and  there- 
{otB  it  was  thought  reasonable,  mat  Uie  king 
flhould  insist  upcm  some  good  town  there,  of 
which  there  was  choice  enough  j  and  if  Holland 
should  approve  it,  France  could  not  reject  it.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  clearly  discerned,  that 
Fhuiee  would  never  amd  ambaBsadors  into  a 
country  which  he  meant  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
vade; and  that  hia  mqesty  knew  my  vdl  to  be 
the  intention,  and  the  groond  of  that  king's  de- 
nraur  the  pnce,  which  it  waa  plain  enough  the 
X)uten  did  not  denie,  and  were  only  drawn  to 
craaent  to  a  treaty  by  the  poeitira  demand  of 
Jhance,  wtueh  th^  durst  not  contradict :  and 
therefore  it  concerned  the  king  to  preserve  that 
good  disposition,  and  that  the  French  ambasea- 
dora  mignt  come  fully  instructed  to  concur  with 
the  Eoglish  in  what  should  be  just,  and  prevent 
any  insolent  carriage  of  the  Dutch,  or  the  Dane, 
who  was  likewise  to  have  hit  ambaindora  upon 
the  place. 

Upon  those  reasons  the  express  returned  with 
his  mqeety's  consent  and  election  of  the  iirst  equi- 
valent, wd  ''that as  soon  aa  he  should  know  that 
"  the  Dutdi  had  eonaentod  to  it,  lus  nu{jes^ 
*  would  propose  some  equal  plaoe  for'the  trea^.'* 
And  as  soon  as  the  express  was  deqMtebed,  ins 
•mqesty  entered  u|)on  the  debate  of  a  fit  place  for 
the  treaty ;  and  said,  "  that  he  had  a  propositicm 
"  then  made  to  him  by  sir  William  Coventry, 
**  that  was  of  such  a  nature  as  much  surprised 
"  him,  aa  he  heUeved  it  would  the  lards ;  yet  he 
"  had  not  thought  enough  to  disUke  or  condemn 
"  it :"  and  so  hade  the  other  to  propoee  it.  He, 
witii  some  short  apology  which  he  did  not  use  to 
make,  said,  "  that  he  percuved  there  would 
"  be  littie  less  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  place 
"  for  the  treaty  than  upon  any  doubts  which 
"  might  arise  in  it ;  for  if  the  king  of  France  was 
"  to  be  gratified  in  the  exclusion  of  Flandaa,  it 
'*  would  be  TOT  ineonvemait  to  oblige  the  king 
to  sand  into  (MmuOT,  which  by  the  great  del^ 
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"  spatch  whereof  would  be  attended  with  dK 
"  greatest  conveniences :  therefore  he  had  pro- 
"  poaed  to  the  king,  that  he  would  immediately 
*'  write  to  the  Statea  General  without  acqoaintiiif 
"  Fhmee  with  it,  md  offer  to  send  hi*  ambam- 
"  dors  to  treat  the  peace  at  the  Ha^ue,  that  it 
"  might  be  speedily  concluded,  which  woold 
"  othenrise  take  up  much  time  in  sending  any 
*'  resfdution  to  the  States  upon  what  ahoiud  arise. 
"  If  they  consented  to  it.  it  would  probably  be 
"  attended  with  success,  the  general  afiection  of 
"  the  people  being  well  known  to  denre  peace : 
"  uid  if  they  refused  it,  the  world  would  condude 
"  that  they  would  have  no  peace,  when  they  would 
"  not  treat  about  it ;  and  that  his  majesty  would 
"  never  have  done  them  the  honour  to  have  seat 
"  his  ambassadors  home  to  diem,  if  he  had  in- 
"  tended  to  deny  any  thing  that  waaTeasonable  to 
"them." 

It  waa  very  new,  and  thought  of  by  nobody  but 
the  lord  Arungtan  [and  sir  William  Coventry 
who  had  conunonicated  it  tcwether;  and  die  o& 
jectionof  the  randescenaion  that  it  would  aeemto 
most  ni«i,  aa  if  the  king  sent  to  bw  a  peace 
their  own  doors,  waa  obviona  to  all  men :  but 
that  woold  have  been  an  objection  against  admit- 
ting it  to  have  been  at  Paris.  But  the  States  not 
[bmng]  upon  any  level  that  pretended  to  aa 
equality,  the  probable  convenience  or  benefit  that 
might  attend  it  waa  only  to  be  considered ;  aad 
the  affection  and  desire  of  the  people  generally  to 
peace  was  so  notorious,  that  there  was  xeasoD  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  be  willing  that  a 
treaty  b^n  amongst  them  should  end  out  with 
effect :  and  therrfore  it  waa  nnanunouafy  weed, 
that  the  adriee  shoold  be  pursued.  But  uen  it 
was  t  new  doubt,  how  the  message  or  overture  or 
letter,  for  the  form  waa  not  thought  of,  should 
be  conveyed ;  for  the  sendmg  a  trumpet  or  ex- 
prees  had  much  more  of  application  than  the  thing 
itaelf :  and  it  was  to  be  wished,  Uiat  it  migltt  bs 
gtme  out  of  the  king's  hands  before  the  answer 
could  come  from  Paris,  lest  new  instance  should 
be  made  for  a  particular  [rface. 

It  was  at  last  resolved,  that  the  Swedes  ambae- 
sadors  (both  France  and  Holland  having  accepted 
the  mediation  of  that  crown)  should  be  consulted 
with,  to  engage  their  minister  at  the  Hague  to  d^ 
Uver  [it]  to  the  States  General ;  for  were  was 
some  apprehensiw,  that  if  De  Wit  knew  of  it,  it 
might  be  considered  only  by  that  committee  wfaidi 
was  deputed  for  that  ^ur,and  never  be  bcongfat 
to  the  States :  and  the  adjusting  all  that  was  com- 
mended to  the  ehancellw,  vAto  preawtiy  sent  for 
tbe  ambassadora,  and  found  them  verv  ready  to 
poform  any  office  which  might  bring  than  upon 
die  stage  in  tbe  treaty.  And  upon  communica- 
tion togetho:,  they  were  willing  to  send  a  aerrant 
of  tbdr  own  to  the  Hague,  who  should  deliver  to 
thor  ambassador  the  king's  message  to  the 
States  General,  aa  an  effect  (» thdr  mediationand 
credit  with  the  king.  And  so  it  was  delivernl, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  lett^,  but  of  a  message  in 
the  third  perstm  to  the  States  General,  signed  by 
the  king  and  under  the  signet;  and  tlw  ambassa- 
dors sent  a  gentleman  in  post  with  iL 

But  within  two  days  a  new  alarm  cnnes  from 
France;  uid  all  that  waa  done  [voved  to  be  to  no 
purpose.  When  they  received  the  kii^s  answer, 


"  woidd  deptive  the  king  of  tbe  gnatest  bene^  diey  could  not  but  aeknoiriedfe  that  it  was  as 
*'he  ei^eeted  from  the  treats  tte  qpaedy  de-  I  fidraa  Iheyeoi^eipectj  and  monrienr  de  Zionne 
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shewed  it  as  nich  to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who 
findioff  that  he  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  hj  him, 
that  the  king  was  eo  too.  Cell  into  much  passion, 
and  decland,  "  that  it  was  not  according  to  the 
"  consent  he  had  given  to  the  king  and  to  mon- 

deur  de  Uonne;  and  that  he  must  protest 
"  against  any  treaty  to  be  entered  into  upon  this 
"  declar^oD."  He  put  him  then  in  mind,  "  that 
'*  he  had  informed  the  king,  in  his  presence,  that 
"  there  was  an  article  in  the  late  treaty  between 
"  England  and  Holland,  by  which  Uiey  were 
*'  obhcred  to  deliver  up  the  island  of  Poleroone  in 
"  the  £aat  Indiea  to  the  Eaat  India  company  of 
*'  London,  which  they  had  formerly  consented  to 
"  ^ntiL  Cromwell,  but  had  neither  deUvned  it 
"  dien  nor  yet,  and  wore  resolved  ra^ber  to  con- 
"  tioTie  the  war  than  to  part  with  it;  which  he 
"  had  declared,  when  with  reference  to  all  other 
"  thiuga  be  consented  to  the  alternative :  and  if 
"  the  king  would  [not]  release  that  artide  of  the 
"  former  treaty,  his  masters  would  not  enter  npon 
"  any  new." 

Whether  tins  was  true  or  no  cannot  be  known. 
But  monsieur  de  Licmne  came  in  great  disorder 
to  the  lord  of  St.  Alban's,  and  told  him  aU  that  the 
ambassador  had  said,  and  confessed  it  "  to  be  very 
"  true,  and  that  the  king  remembered  it  well,  and 
"  prcMmiBed  that  article  should  be  released :  but 
"  that  he,  not  clearly  understanding  the  dehvery 

of  it  to  be  contained  in  a  Ibnner  Inaly,  and 
"  knowmg  it  bad  bem  many  yeara  in  tbepMsea- 
"  non  of  the  Dutdi,and  that  it  still  lemamed  so. 
"  thought  it  had  been  comprehended  in  the  alto'- 
"  native,  and  foigat  to  insert  it  in  the  paper  that 
"was  seat  to  the  long,  for  which  he  asked  a 
"  thousand  pardons;  and  made  it  his  suit  to  the 
"  king  that  ne  would  yield  to  it,  and  that  a  treaty 
"  thatwassonecessaiytothegood  of  Christendom 
"  might  not  be  extinguished  upon  his  n^ligence 
"  and  want  of  memoir :"  wluch  was  a  stamge 
excuse  for  a  minister  of  his  known  sagadtf . 

The  earl  of  St.  Alban's  refused  to  transmit  any 
such  tergiversation  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  he 
"  knew  ibe  king  would  never  consent  to  it ;  and 
*'  that  this  manner  of  proceeding,  alter  that  bis 
**  majesty  had  cansented  to  what  themselves  pro- 
"  poMd,  would  shnt  out  aU  fiitare  confidence  of 
*'  their  rincerity.'*  Mmuenr  de  lionne  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  and  out  of  countenance,  as  a 
man  conscious  to  himself  of  a  great  oraraigh^  and 
deured  him.  "  that  be  would  meet  the  Dutch  am- 
"  bassador  at  his  lodging,  tlut  they  might  toge- 
"  ther  endeavour  to  remove  him  fromuie  obati- 
"  nacv  he  professed;"  which  the  earl  was  con- 
tented to  do,  and  the  ambassador,  how  unwillingly 
soever,  was  prevailed  with  to  meet  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed: but  they  were  no  sooner  met,  and 
monsieur  de  lionne  entered  upon  the  argument  of 
Poleroone,  but  the  ambassaoor  fell  into  a  rude 
pasaiMi,  and  said,  "  the  war  should  determme  it." 
And  when  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  began  to  apeak 
of  the  imreasonableneas  of  the  ti^w"^,  ana  en- 
tered npon  die  foul  rnan-nfir  jn  ifUch  thfiy  had 
first  taken  that  idand  from  the  EqgliBh,  who  were 
mpoMeasion  of  it;  he  Udd  him,  '*ihat  he  had 
"nothing  to  say  to  bim,"  and  used  much  other 
laDgnase  unfit  for  the  other  to,  hear,  and  [which] 
he  nad  returned  with  interest,  if  monsieur  de 
lionne  had  not  interposed,  and  being  very  de- 
airons  the  conference  should  end,  the  ambassa- 
dor's insolence  bebig  not  to  be  endured.  Andao 
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thev  parted.  Lumne  seeming  very  much  o0ended; 
and  he  complained  to  the  king,  and  the  earl  gave 
the  account  of  all  to  his  majesty. 

The  French  king  was  no  less  surprised  and 
offended  when  he  heard  what  message  the  king 
had  sent  to  the  States,  (which  he  was  advertised 
of  bv  an  express  from  Holland,)  than  De  Wit 
had  heea  at  tae  dehvery  of  it,  who  presently  knew 
the  drUt  of  it,  and  could  not  forbear  to  tell  the 
States,  "  that  the  design  was  only  to  stir  up  the 
"  pwple  agfunst  the  maf^strates,  and  indeed  to 
"  make  them  the  Judges  of  the  conditions  of  the 
"peace:"  and  he  knew  well  that  the  people 
generally  were  no  fiiends  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany,(inien  himself  had  agreat  stock,  and  there- 
fine  would  never  consent  that  a  treaty  entered 
into  should  break  only  upon  their  interest ;  which 
bkewise  was  the  reason,  why  they  had  provided 
that  that  particular  should  be  first  consented  to, 
before  any  treaty  should  be  agreed  upon.  And 
hereupon  he  prevailed  upon  the  States  General 
forthwith  to  declare  in  the  nwative, "  that  the 
"  treaty  should  not  be  at  the  Hague."  But  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  naming  again  of  Colonie 
and  Francfort,  they  added,  "  that  if  the  king  de- 
"  sired  to  do  tiiem  the  honour  to  appoint  it  in  any 
"  place  of  their  dominions,  which  thsy  did  not 
"  presume  to  propose,  they  should  consent  that  it 
"  might  be  at  Breda,  or  Maastricht,"  or  a  place 
or  two  that  they  named :  and  thia  was  resuved 
before  the  people  beard  tiiat  the  king  had  named 
the  H^n^  and  wondered  and  murmured  at  thdr 
refusal. 

The  king  of  F^ce  took  it  ill,  that  at  a  time 
when  he  proceeded  with  so  much  openness,  and 
had  given  the  first  rise  to  a  treaty,  and  opened 
die  door  which  the  HoUander  peevishly  shut 
aguost  it,  by  his  own  offering  the  alternative, 
miich  the  king  had  so  far  approved  as  to  make 
bis  election ;  Iw  should  at  the  same  time,  without 
communicating  it  to  him,  send  this  overture  to 
the  Hague :  which  troubled  him  the  more,  that  it 
mve  bun  matter  of  jealousy  to  apprehend,  that 
there  was  some  other  underhand  treaty  that  was 
concealed  from  him,  and  contrived  by  the  banAi 
of  Isola,  who  he  knew  bad  been  ^vately  at  the 
Hague,  and  had  conference  with  De  Wit.  And 
the  same  imaginatifm  did  more  pm)Iex  the  queen 
mother  and  toe  earl  of  St.  Alum  s,  who  looked 
npon  this  as  a  device  to  exdude  them  from  having 
any  share  in  the  peace;  the  earl  having  digested 
the  conclusion  in  his  own  breast,  that  in  what 
place  soever  the  treaty  should  be  held,  he  shoidd 
without  doubt  be  intrusted  in  the  managery  of  it. 
However  the  king  could  not  own  bis  part  of  the 
dislike,  since  his  majesty  might  without  any  vio- 
lation of  friendship  make  the  overture  by  message 
to  tiie  Hague,  as  well  as  to  or  by  him :  therefore 
he  seemea  totake  no  exception  to  it,  and  only  sent 
the  king  word,  "  that  be  believed  the  Dutch 
"  would  quickly  discern,  that  this  condescension 
"  in  bis  majesty  proceeded  from  some  expectaticm 
"  of  a  party  amongst  the  people  to  second  it ;  and 
'*  therefore  he  waa  confident  they  would  never 
"  Gonseitt  to  treat  at  the  Hague.'^  But  he 
posed,  **  as  the  best  way  for  expediticm,  that  it 
"  might  be  at  Dora-,"  which  he  advised  lua  ma- 
jesty not  to  reject :  "  for  if  i(  were  once  bcffun 
"  there,  it  might  possibly,  and  he  would  further 
"  it  allhe  could,  quickly  be  removed  toCanterburv, 
"  and  THobably  might  oe  concluded  in  London." 
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But  beftm  this  nieaaage  arrived,  tlie  other  new 
demand  of  Foleroone,  with  monsieur  de  IJonne's 
acknowledgment  of  the  defect  of  his  memory,  and 
that  be  ought  to  hare  inserted  it  in  the  paper  tluit 
-contained  the  altema^Te,  mth  all  the  excuses  he 
made  for  it,  was  received ;  which  smned  to  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  peace.  The  king  was 
highljr  incensed,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  uront 
oontnved  by  both  parties  to  amuse  him.  Every 
body  concluded,  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in 
depending  upon  any  thing  that  could  be  offered 
from  France,  when  they  could  never  be  without 
as  reasonable  a  pretence  as  the^  had  at  present,  to 
disclaim  or  avoid  any  con^sion  they  had  made 
in  writing: — that  the  particular  demanded  codd 
never  be  consented  to  by  his  majesty,  without 
swerving  from  the  common  roles  of  justice,  and 
the  vitderaon  of  his  own  honour: — th^  though  it 
did  not  immediately  concern  his  majesty  in  his 
own  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  crown,  which 
was  an  a^^ument  used  in  France  for  his  majesty's 
not  insisting  upon  it,  it  was  however  an  unques- 
tionable and  a  very  considerable  interest  of  his 
subjects,  which  he  was  in  justice  bound  to  m^- 
tain,  and  which  in  justice  he  had  no  power  to  re- 
lease. It  was  an  interest  so  valuable,  that  Cromr 
wdl  had  insisted  upon  it  so  resolutely,  that  they 
had  consented  to  it  as  a  principal  article  of  the 
peace  he  made  with  them ;  by  which  he  gained 
great  reputation  with  the  people.  And  his  majesty 
had  thought  himself  so  much  concerned  in  honour 
not  to  nufer  his  sulrieets  to  be  deprived  of  that 
ripht  which  Cromwell  had  vindicated,  (though  by 
his  death  it  came  not  to  be  execnted,)  tlut  he 
would  never  consent  to  the  treaty  that  had  htea 
concluded  since  his  happy  return,  until  they  con- 
sented to  and  renewea  the  same  article,  and  pro- 
mised the  redelivery  of  the  said  island  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  such  a  daj:  and  their  having  broken  their 
ftith  m  not  dehvering  it  accordi^;  to  the  last 
treaty,  and  with  very  offensive  drcumstances,  his 
majraty  had  declared  to  be  a  princiiwl  cause  of 
the  war,  and  made  them  unquestionably  to  appear 
the  first  aggressor.  And  in  that  respect,  ois  honour 
could  not  receive  a  more  mortal  wound  than  in 
releasing  that  article,  which  concerned  the  estates 
■of  other  men,  and  would  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  draw  the  giult  of  the  war  upon  himself  ,  or, 
which  would  be  as  bad,  the  reproach  <tf  having 

Sirchased  a  peace  upon  very  dishonourable  con- 
tions  to  hunself,  at  the  charge  and  with  the 
estates  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  king  resolved  rather  to 
undergo  the  hasard  of  the  war,  upon  what  disad- 
vantage soever,  than  to  consent  to  a  proposition 
so  disoonourable :  and  a  despatch  was  presently 
sent  to  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  with  a  very  lively 
resentment  "  of  the  indignity  offered  to  the  king 
in  receding  from  what  was  offered  by  them- 
"  selves,  ana  in  asking  what  he  was  resolved 
"  never  to  grant."  And  all  were  enjoined  to  re- 
view all  that  had  been  resolved  for  the  war,  and 
to  give  the  utmost  advancement  to  it  that  could  be 
poBsble :  and  without  doubt,  if  ^>un  bad  yet  put 
Itself  into  any  posture  to  defend  itsdf  agunst  the 
power  that  was  even  ready  to  mvade  it,  and  to  act 
any  part  towards  the  support  of  a  common  inter- 
est, tne  king  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to 
have  hearl^ed  mora  to  any  propositions  from 
France. 

Notwithstanding  all  this*  new  overtures  and 


new  importunities  were  sent  from  Flrance.  It 
"  was  true,  that  the  Dutch  had  always  protested 
'*  against  making  a  peace  w  consenting  to  a  treaty 
"  without  tibe  release  of  Poleroone ;  which  hu 
"  Christian  majes^  had  consented  to,  and  could 
"  not  recede  from  it  without  thdr  consent,  though 
"  the  mention  of  it  had  been  unfortunately 
"  omitted  by  monsieur  de  lionne :  biU  his  ma- 
"jesty  promised  and  engaged  his  royal  word, 
"  thi^  when  the  treaty  should  be  entered  into,  he 
"  would  use  all  his  credit  and. authority  to  per- 
*'  suade  the  States  General  to  recede  from  their 
*'  obstinacy,  and  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  last 
"  treaty;  but  that  all  things  [should]  remain  as 
**  had  been  settied  by  it.  And  if  he  could  not 
"  prevail  with  them  to  satisfy  him  fliemn,  as  he 
"  did  fear  that  there  was  upon  thor  particular  in- 
"  terest  some  peremptory  resolution  fixed,  from 
"  whence  thej  would  not  be  rranoved  as  to  the 
"  main;  yet  in  that  case  he  did  in  no  d^pree  de- 
"  spair  of  obli^ng  them  to  give  a  conuderable 
"  sum  of  money  for  recompense  thereof,  which  he 
"  desired  nught  satisfy  the  king,  who  would  find 
"  lumself  at  much  ease  by  it.  And  if  the  com- 
"  missioners  once  met  and  the  trea^  was  begun, 
"  itwouldnotbe  dissolved  before  a  peace  should  be 
"  concluded  ;  and  that  the  French  ambassadors,  as 
"  soon  as  they  met,  should  propose  a  cessation 
"  .from  all  acts  of  hoBtihty,  which  he  expected 
"  should  be  as  soon  yielded  to  as  proposed ;  and 
"  that  already  they  hW  promised  that  their  fleet 
"  should  remain  in  thcar  harbours  tiU  the  niiddla 
"  of  May,  before  which  time  the  treaty  might  well 
**  begin."  And  from  the  presmt  time  tiie  French 
king  promised,  "  UtaX  no  hostile  act  should  be 
"  done  by  him,  and  that  his  own  fleet  should  not 
"  stir  out  of  tiieir  port;  and  that  his  ambassadors 
"  should  in  all  thinfra  behave  themselves  as  his 
"  maies^  could  wi»i,  that  particular  only  of 
"  Poleroone  [excepted],  in  wluch  they  should  do 
"  as  he  had  promised. 

The  king  had  by  this  time  had  recourse  to  all 
the  inventions  and  devices,  which  might  yet  en- 
able him  to  set  out  a  fleet  that  might  be  able  to 
fight  the  enemy ;  but  in  vain.  He  found  all  men 
of  the  same  opinion  they  had  been,  that  he  must 
be  upon  the  defensive  m  the  manner  expressed 
before,  and  expect  the  end  of  the  summer  before 
he.  coidd  draw  his  shq»  iogtiSiuxi  and  that  there 
wa«  an  umversal  unpatience  for  peace :  so  that 
when  the  wannth  of  nis  indignation  was  a  little 
remitted,  he  was  very  willing  to  hear  any  thing 
that  might  revive  the  hope  of  a  treaty,  when  tins 
last  overture  from  Paris  arrived ;  upon  which  he 
presenUy  convened  the  council,  that  he  might 
take  a  speedy  resolution  what  he  was  to  do,  for 
he  saw  many  convuiienceB  might  be  lost  by  tiie 
not  speedily  entering  upon  the  treaty,  if  it  were  to 
be  entered  upon  at  aU.  The  protestation  and 
promise  of  France  to  assist  in  all  thmgs,  that  par- 
ticular only  excepted,  fur  his  majesty's  service, 
and  his  promise  even  in  that,  made  lum  willing  to 
believe  that  they  might  be  real:  the  hope  (tf  re- 
compense  for  it  seemed  little  inferior  to  the  rede- 
livery of  the  island,  and  was  an  equal  satisfiution 
to  his  majesty's  houoor.  And  it  seemed  the  more 
probable  to  be  conipaswd,  in  that  De  Viyi  m  his 
private  confenace  with  the  baron  of  Isola,  in  all 
nis  passicm,  in  which  he  would  not  endure  the 
.memtion  of  t^^ddivenr  of  FdMoone*  and  said, 
**  that  the  States  would  perish  before  they  would 
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part  with  it,"  concluded,  '*  ttiat  he  would  not 
"  say,  that  they  might  not  be  pmaaded  to  give 
*'  some  recompense  for  it." 

And  many  oelieved  that  the  East  India  com- 
pany, which  was  only  concerned  in  the  interest  of 
It,  would  choose  rather  to  receive  a  good  recom- 
pense than  the  island  itself,  which  was  a  barren, 
sandjr  8<h1,  which.yielded  no  fruit,  but  only  nut- 
megs, which  was  the  sole  commodi^  it  bore,  and 
is  a  commodity  of  ^reat  value.  But  when  th^ 
were  bound  to  give  it  up  to  Cromwell,  then  had 
been  immediate  order  sent  to  cut  dcnm  all  the 
trees  upon  the  island ;  which  order  would  be  now 
agun  repeated :  and  so  no  less  than  seven  years 
must  expire  before  any  fruit  could  be  expected 
from  thence.  And  it  was  so  &r  from  any  English 
factory,  and  so  near  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  would 
easily  possess  themselves  of  it  a^n  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  it.  And  therefore  if  the  company 
mi^ht  have  money,  or  such  a  quantity  of  nutmeg 
delivered  to  them,  as  might,  braides  being  enough 
for  the  expense  of  England,  bear  a  part  in  the 
foreign  trade,  (which  had  been  mentioned  by  some 
merchants  of  that  company,)  it  might  be  reason- 
ably preferable  to  the  island. 

whataoerer  naolntion  should  in  the  end  be 
taken,  this  expedient  recompense  gave  a  hmt  to 
a  connsd  that  had  not  been  ^  thought  of,  wluch 
was  to  leave  the  business  of  Poleroone  to  die  sole 
managery  of  the  East  India  company,  who  should 
be  advised  to  choose  some  members  of  thdr  own, 
who  should  go  over  with  the  ambassadors,  and 
receive  all  advice  and  assistance  from  them  in  the 
conduct  of  their  pretences :  and  they  would  be  the 
witnesses  of  what  the  king  insisted  upon  on  their 
behalf ;  and  would  likewise  judge,  if  nothing  pre- 
vented the  peace  but  that  interest,  how  far  it 
should  be  insisted  on. 

The  East  India  company  was  sent  for,  and 
were  told  "  that  the  king  had  hope  of  a  treaty  for 
"  peace,  which  he  presumed  would  be  welomne  to 
"  them :  he  heard  that  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
"  obsmiction  that  was  like  to  arise  would  be  con- 
"  coAiiurthnr  interest  in  the  island  of  Poleroone,     _  .  _  

*'  which  lie  was  resolved  never  to  abandon.  But  I  that  argument  was  not  y^  seasonable  r  trat  he- 
"  because  he  heard  Ukewise  that  the  Dutch  did  grive  order  fcff  the  despatch  to  b«  prepared  fov 
"  intend  to  offer  a  recompense  tather  than  to  re-  France. 

"  store  the  place,  and  that  the  recompense  might  |  There  were  two  material  points  not  yet  deler- 
"  be  such  as  might  be  as  agreeable  to  thnn,  (of  mined,  the  first  of  ^ieh  was  fit  to  be  inseited) 
"  which  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  judge,  into  the  present  despatch ;  which  was  the  nomi- 
"  but  leave  it  entirely  to  themselves,)  he  had  (riven  1  r 


"  advice  and  assistance  from  his  ambassadors, 
"  that  they  could  require  or  stand  in  need  of." 
The  company  received  this  information  from  his 
maiesty  with  all  demonstration  of  duty  and  sub- 
mission, giving  humble  thanks  for  his  majesty's 
boimty  and  care  of  their  interest ;  and  said,  "  they 
"  would  not  foil  to  make  choice  of  a  committee  to 
"  attend  the  ambassadors,  when  they  should 
"  know  it  wouM  be  seasonsble." 

The  king  thought  it  now  time  to  raceiTie  the 
advice  of  his  whole  coundl-board  upon  this  aflUr, 
wh^  had  beeo  hithorto  only  debated  before  the 
oMnmittee  for  foreign  afban :  and  so  being  as- 
sembled, an  account  was  given  of  all  that  had 
passed,  with  all  its  orcumstances,  in  France  and 
m  Holland,  by  the  baron  of  Isola  and  by  the 
Swedes  ambassadors.  And  his  majestv  said 
thereupon,  "  that  he  had  yet  taken  no  resolntion, 
"  and  had  been  so  provoked  by  the  miscarriage 
"  of  France,  that  lu  would  have  been  glad  to 
"  have  put  himself  into  a  better  posture,  and  not 
"  thougnt  further  of  a  treaty,  till  there  should  ap- 
"  pear  a  more  fovourable  conjuncture :  but  they 
"  now  understood  as  much  as  he  did,  with  ra- 
"  ference  to  the  state  he  was  in  both  at  home  and 
*'  abroi^,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  follow  thdr 
"  advice." 

All  Uie  olnectionB  which  had  been  foreseen 
before,  and  the  considerations  thereapon,  were 
renewed  and  again  debated :  and  in  the  end  there 
was  a  genend  concurrence,  "  that  his  majesty 
"  should  embrace  the  oppcntonity  of  a  treaty ; 
"  and  if  a  reasonable  peace  could  be  obtained,  it 
"  would  be  very  grateful  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
"  that  was  weary  of  the  war ;  and  that  his  ma- 
"  jesty  should  lose  no  time  in  returning  such  a 
"  despatch  to  Paris,  as  might  bring  on  the  treaty." 
And  some  of  the  lords  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
declare,  "  that  the  consideration  of  Poleroone  was 
"  not  of  that  importance,  nor  could  be  thought 
"  so  by  the  East  India  company  themselves,  as' 
"  that  the  insisting  upon  it  ahonld  deprive  the- 
"  kingdom  of  a  peace  that  was  bo  necessary  for 
"  it"   But  the  £ing  thought  the  entering  upon, 


"  them  this  timely  notice  of  it,  that  they  might 
"  bethink  themselves  what  was  fit  for  them  to  do, 
"  upon  a  prospect  of  all  that  might  probablv 
"  occur ;  and  that  the^'  might  make  choice  of  such 
*'  persons  amongst  themselves,  who  best  under- 
"  stood  tiidr  affurs,  to  the  end  that  when  the 
"  treaty  should  be  agreed  upon  and  the  place  ap- 
"  pointed,  and  his  muesty  had  resolved  what 
"  ambassadora  he  wonia  send,  (of  all  wluch  they 
"  riiould  have  seasonable  notice.)  those  persons 
"  elected  by  them  as  their  commissioners  [might] 
"  go  over  with  the  ambassadors ;  that  when  that 
"  point  came  into  debate,  and  the  Dutch  should 
"  call  some  of  their  East  India  company  to  in- 
"  form  them,  thev  likewise  might  be  ready  to  ad- 
"  vertise  his  ambassadors  of  whatsoever  might 
"  advance  their  pretences :  and  if  a  recom- 
"  pcnse  was  to  be  considered,  they  might  enter 
"  into  that  consultation  with  the  otherdeputies ; 
"  and  that  they  should  be  sure  to  receive  all  the 


nation  of  the  place  where  the  treaty  should  be. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that  his  majesty  should 
"  [lay]  hold  of  the  overture  that  had  been  made 
"  from  France,  which  was  since  likewise  confirm- 
"  ed  by  HoUuid,  that  the  treatjr  should  be  at 
'*  Dover :"  but  they  changed  their  minds,  when 
they  well  considered  that  the  same  objections 
would  be  naturally  made  against  Dover  on  the 
kin^s  bdudi^  that  had  been  made  by  the  Dutch 
agamst  the  Hague;  and  that  the  people  there, 
and  lew  at  Canterburv,  were  not  incapable  of  any 
impressions,  which  the  numerous  trains  of  the 
I^nch  and  the  Dutch  would  be  i&Aj  to  imprint 
in  them.  In  a  word,  there  was  much  more  nt  to 
be  considered  upon  that  point,  than  is  fit  to  he 
remembered.  The  conclusion  was,  "  that  Breda, 
"  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Dutch,  should 
"  be  the  place  the  kii^  would  accept ;"  which 
was  added  to  the  despatch  for  Pans,  and  pre- 
sently sent  away. 
The  other  matter  undetermined  of  was  the  choice 
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of  ambassadors,  which  had  been  never  entered 
upon.  The  king  had  spoken  with  the  chanceUor, 
what  persons  would  be  fit  to  be  employed  in  that 
nwooation,  when  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  it ; 
ana  took  notice,  as  he  did  frequently,  of  the 
small  choice  he  had  of  men  well  acqiumted  with 
business  of  that  nature:  upon  wluch  he  had 
named  to  the  king  the  lord  Hollia,  who  had  been 
lately  ambassador  in  France,  and  waa  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  any  business,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Coventry  of  his  bedchamber,  who  had  shewed  so 

Cabmties  in  lua  late  negociation  in  Sweden. 
I  the  naming  of  whom  his  majesty  said, 
*'  they  were  both  Terr  fit,  and  that  he  would  think 
"  of  no  other:"  so  that  when  all  other  particulars 
were  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  treaty,  the  king, 
without  further  consulting  it,  declared,  "that  he  in- 
"  tended  to  send  those  two  his  ambassadors  for  the 
"  treaty,"  before  either  of  them  knew  or  thought 
of  the  employment.  And  when  his  majesty  ^told 
them  of  he  bade  them  repair  to  the  chancellor 
for  thur  instructions.  And  this  gave  new  thoughts 
of  heart  to  the  lord  Arlington,  who  had  desngned 
himself  and  air  Thomas  <%ffavd,  who  was  newly 
made  a  privy  counsellor  and  controller  of  the 
housriidd  upon  the  death  of  or  Hugh  Pollard, 
for  the  performance  of  that  service ;  and  thought 
himself  the  better  qualified  for  it  bjr  his  late  alli- 
«nce  in  Holland,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  monsieur  Beverwaert,  a  natural  son  of 
prince  Maurice.  And  this  disappdntment  went 
very  near  him;  though  the  other  had  not  the 
least  thought  that  he  aad  any  such  thing  in  his 
heart,  but  advised  it  purely  as  the  fittest  persons 
who  could  be  thought  of;  and  thw  abilities,  which 
were  well  thought  of  bdwe,  were  very  notorious 
in  tins  negociation. 

The  Smdisb  ambassadors,  who  were  the  only 
mediators,  prepared  Ukewiae  to  go  to  the  treaty, 
having  agrMd  with  the  king,  *'  that  if  the  treaty 
*'  ahould  not  produce  a  peace,"  of  which  they 
who  hoped  most  were  not  confident,  "that  crown 
"  would  immediately  decku«  for  the  kin^  and 
"  unite  itself  to  his  interest  both  against  the  Dutch 
*'  and  the  French ;"  their  army  at  that  time,  bdng 
held  the  best  in  Europe,  under  the  command  of 
their  general  Wrangel,  being  near  the  States*  do- 
minions. And  for  the  better  confirming  them  in 
that  disposition,  the  chancellor  had  brought  the 
baron  of  Isola  to  a  conference  with  the  Swedes 
ambassadors,  and  begun  that  treaty  between  them 
which  was  shorUv  aner  finished,  and  known  by 
the  style  of  the  iSiple  Alliance,  that  was  the  first 
act  that  detached  the  Swede  from  France:  and 
for  the  present  the  king  himself  found  means  to 
supply  the  crown  <^  Sweden  with  a  sum  of  money 
for  tbie  support  of  tbdr  army. 

All  things  bong  thus  adjusted,  and  the  place  of 
the  treaty  bein^  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  Breda, 
and  notice  beuig  sent  from  Paris,  "  that  their 
*'  ambassadors  were  departed  from  thence ;"  the 
king  dionght  himself  as  much  conconed  in  the 
expedition  in  Te«>ect  of  the  cessation,  which  the 
French  promised  to  obtain  in  the  very  entrance 
into  the  treaty;  and  it  was  now  the 'month  of 
May.  And  so  his  ambassadors  were  despatched, 
and  arrived  there  before  the  middle  thatmonUi, 
with  an  eqmpage  wwthy  thai  master  who  sent 
them. 

There  hntpened  at  this  time  an  accident  that 
made  a  firtal  breach  into  the  chancdior's  fortune. 
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with  a  gap  wide  enough  to  let  in  all  that  rtrin 
which  'soon  after  was  poured  upon  him.  The 
earl  of  Southampton,  tne  treasurer,  with  whom 
he  had  an  entire  fast  friendship,  and  who,  when 
they  were  together,  had  credit  enough  with  the 
king  and  at  the  board  to  prsvait,  at  least  to  defer, 
any  vray  unreasonable  rescdorioB,  was  now  ready 
to  expire  with  the  stone ;  a  (Baease  that  had  kept 
him  m  great  pain  many  months,  and  for  which 
he  had  sent  to  Paris  for  a  suigeon  to  be  cut,  but 
had  deferred  it  too  long  by  the  phyatdMUS  not 
agreeing  what  the  disease  was :  so  that  at  last  he 
grew  tm  weak  to  apply  that  remedy.  They  wbo 
bad  with  so  much  industry,  and  as  therr  thonght 
certainty,  prevailed  with  the  king  at  Oxford  to 
have  removed  him  from  that  office,  had  never 
since  intermitted  the  pursuing  the  deagn,  and 
persuaded  his  majesty,  "  that  lus  service  had 
"  suffered  exceedingly  by  his  receding  from  his 
"puiposej"  and  did  not  tUnk  their  triumph 
notorious  enough,  if  they  suffered  him  to  die  in 
the  office :  insomuch  as  when  he  grew  so  weak, 
that  it  ia  tme  he  could  not  nm  any  orders  wi& 
hie  lumd,  which  was  four  or  five  dm  before  his 
death,  they  had  again  persnaded  the  king  to  send 
for  the  staff.  But  the  chaoceUor  again  prevailed 
with  lum  not  to  do  so  ungracious  an  act  to  a 
servant  who  had  served  him  and  his  father  so 
long  and  bo  eminently,  to  so  little  purpose  as  the 
ravishing  an  office  unseasonablv,  which  must 
within  five  or  six  days  fidl  into  nis  hands,  as  it 
did  within  less  time,  by  his  death. 

He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  parts,  of 
faculties  very  discermng  and  a  judgment  verj 
profound,  great  eloquence  in  his  dehvery,  with- 
out the  least  affectation  of  words,  for  he  always 
spake  best  on  the  sudden.  In  the  beginuii^ 
ta  the  troubles,  he  was  looked  upm  amongst 
those  kxrds  who  were  least  indined  to  the  court, 
and  so  most  acceptable  to  the  people :  he  was  in 
truth  not  obliged  by  the  court,  and  thought  him- 
self oppivsaea  by  it,  which  bis  great  spirit  couW 
not  bear;  uid  so  he  had  for  some  years  forbore 
to  be  much  seen  there,  whidi  was  imputed*  to  a 
habit  of  melancholy,  to  which  he  was  natmny 
inclined,  tbongb  it  appeared  more  in  hu  counte- 
nance than  in  his  coDversation,  which  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  was  very  cbeeifol. 

The  great  friendship  that  had  been  between 
thdr  fetners  made  many  behere,  that  there  was  a 
coi^dence  between  tiie  eari  of  Essex  and  him; 
which  was  true  to  that  degree  as  could  be  be- 
tween men  of  so  different  natures  and  imderstand- 
ings.  And  when  they  came  to  the  parliament  in 
the  year  1640,  they  appeared  both  unsatisfied  mth 
the  prudence  and  pohtiea  of  the  court,  and  were 
not  reserved  in  declaring  it,  when  the  great  offi- 
cers were  eaUed  in  questitm  for  great  transgres- 
nons  in  their  several  adminutratione :  but  in  the 
prosecution  there  was  great  differ^ce  in  thnr 
passions  and  their  ends.  Hie  earl  of  Easaz  was 
a  great  lover  of  justice,  and  could  not  have  been 
tempted  to  consent  to  the  oppreedon  of  an  inno- 
cent man  :  but  in  the  discerning  the  several  spe- 
cies of  gmlt,  and  in  the  proportiomng  the  d^rees 
of  pumshment  to  the  degree  of  guilt,  he  had  no 
faculties  or  measure  of  jnd^ng;  nor  was  above 
the  temptation  of  general  prqudice,  and  it  may 
be  of  particular  disobUgations  and  resentments, 
which  proceeded  from  the  weakness  of  Us  jndg- 
ment,  not  the  malice  of  his  nature.  Hie  eari  of 
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Southampton  was  not  only  an  exact  obserrer  of 
justice,  but  bo  cleandghted  a  discerner  of  til  tbe 
drcumstances  which  might  diaguiM  it,  that  no 
&1m  or  fraudulent  coImu-  coiud  impoM  upon 
bimi  and  of  wrinoere  and  impartial  a  judgment^ 
that  no  piqndicfl  to  the  penon  of  any  man  made 
him  less  awake  to  his  cauae;  but  beUered  that 
there  ie  "  aliquid  et  in  hoe  tern  nefaa,"  and  that  a 
veiy  ill  man  might  be  yvrf  unjustly  dealt  with. 

'Diia  difference  of  faculties  divided  them  quickly 
in  the  progregs  of  those  bonnesses,  in  tbe  b^in- 

a whereof  tbey  were  both  of  one  mind.  'Diey 
thought  the  crown  had  committed  great  ex- 
cesses in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  which  the  one 
ttiooght  could  not  be  othennse  prevented,  than 
bv  being  deprived  of  it :  the  consequence  where- 
of the  other  too  well  understood,  and  that  the 
absolute  taking  away  that  power  that  might  do 
faurt,  would  likewise  take  away  some  of  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  drang  good ;  and  that  a 
mranrch  cannot  be  deinmred  at  a  fondunental 
rig^  without  nuh  a  lasting  wonnd  to  monarchy 
itodf.  that  dwy  who  have  most  shsher  from  it  and 
stand  nearest  to  it^  the  nolnli^,  oonld  [not]  con- 
tinue long  in  their  native  strength,  if  the  crown 
received  a  maim.  Which  if  dw  eari  of  Essex  had 
oonqurehended,  who  set  as  great  a  price  upon  no- 
tnlity  as  any  man  Mnng  diC  be  could  never  have 
been  wrought  upcm  to  have  contributed  to  his 
own  undoing;  which  the  other  knew  was  un- 
avoidable, it  the  king  were  undone.  So  they 
were  both  satisfied  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  trad 
countenanced  some  high  proceedings,  which  could 
not  be  supported  by  ady  rules  of  justice,  though 
the  policy  of  Ireland,  and  the  conirtant  course  ob- 
served in  the  government  of  Ireland,  might  have 
excused  and  justified  many  of  the  high  proceed- 
iius  with  wweh  he  was  reproached :  vaA  Uiey 
«£u>  had  now  die  advantage-ntmnd,  by  baiv 
thought  to  be  most  sdidtons  Tor  the  liberty 
the  subject,  and  most  vigilant  that  the  same  out- 
lay might  not  be  transplanted  out  of  the  other 
kingdom  into  this,  looked  upon  him  as  having 
the  strongest  influence  upon  toe  counsels  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  governor  of  Ireland,  liken  Ee 
had  declared  himself  so  averse  and  irreconcilable 
to  the  sedition  and  rebeUion  of  the  Scots,  that  the 
whole  nation  had  contracted-so  great  an  animosity 
uunst  him,  that  less  than  his  lire  could  not  secure 
them  from  the  fears  tbey  had  conceived  of  him : 
and  this  fury  of  theirs  met  with  a  fijll  concurrence 
frcHn  those  of  the  English,  who  could  not  com- 
pass &eir  own  ends  v^iout  thdr  helti.  And  this 
combinatiwi  too  soon  drew  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  none  o£  their  ends,  into  their  party,  to  satisfy 
his  pnAo-  and  his  pasuon,  in  removing  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  no  regard  for  him ;  for  the  stories, 
wiiich  were  then  made  of  disobligaiions  from  die 
earl  of  Strafford  towards  the  earl  aS  Clanrickard, 
were  without  any  foundation  of  truth'. 

The  earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  nothing  of 
obligation,  and  somewhat  of  prejudice  to  some 
high  acts  of  power  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  was  not  unwilling  that  tbey 
should  be  so  far  looked  into  and  examined,  as 
might  raise  more  caution  and  apprehension  in 
men  of  great  authority  of  the  conseijuence  of  such 
excesses.  But  when  he  discerned  irregular  ways 
entered  into  to  punish  those  irregularities,  and 
which  mwht  be  attended  with  as  ill  consequences, 
anddiat  tbeyinlended  to  compound  onegreatcrime 


out  of  several  smaller  trespasses,  and,  to  use  their 
own  style,  to  complicate  a  treason  out  of  misde- 
meanours, and  so  to  take  away  bis  life  for  what  he 
might  be  fined  and  imprisoned ;  he  first  dissuaded 
and  then  abhorred  that  exorbitance,  and  more 
abhorred  it,  when  he  found  it  pas^matsly  and 
malicioushr  resolved  by  a  direct  combination. 

From  this  time  he  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were 
perfectly  divided  and  sqiarated,  and  seldom  after- 
wards concurred  in  the  same  opinion :  but  as  he 
worthily  and  bravely  stood  in  the  gap  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  great  man's  life,  so  he  did  afterwards 
oppose  all  those  invasions,  which  were  ever^  day 
made  by  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  riffhta 
of  the  crown,  or  the  privil^^  of  the  peers,  which 
the  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  useful 
humour  of  the  other.  And  by  this  means,  whilst 
most  of  the  king's  servants  listed  themselves  with 
the  conspirators  in  promoting  all  things  which 
were  ingratefiil  to  him,  this  lord,  who  bad  no 
relatkm  to  his  service,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
courtier ;  and  by  the  strei^^th  <tf  his  reason  gave 
such  a  cheek  to  Umr  proceMinga,  that  he  berame 
little  less  odious  to  them  than  the  court  itsdf ; 
and  BO  much  the  more  otUous,  because  as  he  was 
superior  to  their  temptations,  so  his  unquestion- 
able integrity  was  out  of  their  reach,  and  made 
him  contemn  thar  power  as  much  as  their  malice. 

He  had  all  the  detestation  imaginable  of  the  civil 
war,  and  discerned  tbe  dismal  effects  it  would 
produce,  more  tlun  most  other  men,  which  made 
him  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  it.  But  when  it 
could  not  he  avoided,  he  made  no  scruple  how  to 
dispose  of  himself,  but  frankly  declared  for  the 
king,  who  bad  a  just  sense  of  the  service  he  had 
done  bim,  and  made  him  then  both  of  his  privr- 
conndl  and  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  witn- 
out  the  least  qi^eation  or  desire  of  hia,  and  when 
most  (tf  those  TOO  were  under  both  tbme  relatiims 
had  ebosoi,  as  the  much  stronger,  the  rebels* 
side :  and  his  recdving  those  obugations  at  that 
present  was  kncnra  to  proceed  more  from  bis 
duty  than  his  ambition.  He  had  all  the  fideUty 
Uiat  God  requires,  and  all  the  affection  to  the 
penon  of  the  King  that  bis  duty  suggested  to  him 
was  due,  without  any  reverence  for  or  compliance 
with  his  infirmities  or  weakness;  which  made 
him  many  times  uneasy  to  the  king,  especially  in 
all  consultations  towards  peace,  in  which  he  was 
always  desirous  that  his  maieaty  should  yield 
more  than  he  was  inclined  to  do. 

He  was  in  his  nature  melancholic,  and  reserved 
in  his  conversation,  except  towards  those  with 
whom  he  was  very  well  acquainted;  with  whom 
be  was  not  only  cheerful,  but  upon  occasdon  lij^ht 
and  pleasant.  He  was  natunuly  lazy,  and  in- 
dulged overmuch  ease  to  lumself :  ^et  as  no  man 
had  a  qnidcer  umrehennon  or  eobder  judgment 
in  business  of  fdl  ^ds,  so,  when  it  had  a  hopefiil 
prospect,  no  man  could  keep  his  mind  longer 
bent,  and  take  more  pains  in  it.  In  the  treaty  at 
Uxhridge,  which  was  a  continued  fatigue  of  twenty 
days,  be  never  slept  four  hours  in  a  nicht,  who 
had  never  used  to  allow  himself  lees  than  ten, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  treaty  was  much  more  vi- 
gorous than  in  the  beginning ;  which  made  the 
chancellor  to  tell  the  king  when  they  returned  to 
Oxford, ' ' ^t  if  he  would  have  the  earl  of  South- 
"  ampton  in  f^ood  health  and  good  humour,  he 
"  must  give  turn  good  store  of  bu^ess  to  do." 

His  person  was  of  a  small  staturej  his  courage. 
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as  an  ian  other  fiunlties,  very  gre^;  having  no 
Bun  of  fear  or  sense  of  danger,  when  he  was  in  a 
i^ice  where  he  ought  to  found.  Whra  the 
king  had  withdrawn  himself  from  Oxford  in 
order  to  his  escape  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  Fair- 
fax  had  brought  his  army  before  the  town;  in 
some  debate  at  the  council-board,  there  being 
some  mention  of  piince  Rupert  with  reference  to 
hia  dignity  in  a  huw  degree  above  all  of  the  no- 
bility, the  earl  of  SoutliAmpton,  who  never  used 
to  speak  indecently,  used  some  expressions,  which, 
being  unfaithfully  reported  to  the  prince,  his  high- 
ness interpreted  to  be  disrespectful  towards  hun : 
whereupon  he  sent  the  lord  Gerard  to  expostulate 
vrith  hun.  To  whom  the  earl  without  any  apo- 
logy related  the  words  he  had  used;  which  bemg 
reported  bv  him  again  to  the  prince,  though  they 
were  not  the  same  which  he  had  been  inumned, 
yet  he  was  not  so  weD  mtisfied  with  them,  but 
that  he  sent  the  same  lord  to  him  wain,  to  tell 
him,  *'  that  his  highness  expected  ouer  satisfiu:- 

tion  from  him,  and  expected  to  meet  him  with 
**  hie  sword  in  his  hand,  and  desired  it  might  be 
"  as  soon  as  he  could,  lest  it  migbt  be  prevented." 

The  earl  appointed  the  next  morning,  at  a  place 
well  known ;  and  being  asked  "  what  weapon  he 
"  chose,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  no  horse  fit  for 

such  a  service,  nor  knew  where  suddenly  to  get 
"  one ;  and  that  he  knew  himself  too  weak  to 
"  close  with  the  prince :  and  therefore  he  hoped 
"  his  highness  would  excuse  him,  if  he  made 
**  cfatnce  of  such  weapons  ss  he  coiild  best  use ; 
**  and  Uierefbre  he  roolved  to  ^ht  on  foot  with 

a  case  of  pistolB  only;**  wback  the  prince  wil- 
lingly consented  to.  And  without  amibt  they 
had  met  the  next  monung,  the  earl  having  chosen, 
sir  Geoi^  Villiers  for  his  second ;  but  that  the 
knrd  Gerard's  coming  to  the  earl  so  often,  with 
whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  had  been  so  much 
observed,  that  some  of  the  lords  who  had  been 
present  at  the  debate  at  the  board,  and  heard  some 
replies  which  had  been  made,  and  thence  con- 
cluded that  ill  offices  had  been  done,  watobed 
them  both  so  narrowly,  and  caused  the  town- 
gates  to  be  shut,  [that  they]  discovered  enough, 
notwithstanding  the  denial  of  both  parties,  to 
[irevent  thor  meeting ;  and  afterwards  mterposed 
till  a  recondliation  was  made :  and  the  prince  ever 
afterwards  had  a  good  respect  for  the  earl. 

After  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton remained  in  his  own  nouse,  without  the 
least  application  to  those  powers  which  had  made 
themselves  so  terrible,  and  which  seemed  to  re- 
solve to  root  out  the  whole  party  as  well  as  the 
royal  family ;  and  would  not  recdve  a  civility 
from  any  of  them  :  and  when  Cromwell  was  near 
his  house  in  the  country,  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  son  in  those  parts,  and  had  a  purpose  to  nave 
made  a  visit  to  hmi ;  upon  a  private  notice  thereof, 
he  immediately  removed  to  another  house  at  a 
greater  distance.  He  sent  frequently  some  trusty 
person  to  the  king  with  such  presents  of  money, 
as  he  could  receive  out  of  the  fortune  they  had 
left  to  him,  which  was  scarce  enough  to  siqipiHt 
him  in  that  retirement :  and  after  tiie  battle  of 
"Worcester,  when  the  rebels  had  set  a  [nice  npon 
the  king's  head,  and  denounced  the  most  temble 
judgment  upon  wbmnsoever,  and  his  posterity, 
that  should  presume  to  give  any  shelter  or  assist- 
ance to  Charles  Stuart  towards  his  escape;  he 
sent  a  futhftd  servant  to  all  those  persons,  who 
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in  respect  of  thdr  fidelity  and  aetivi^  were  most 
like  lb  be  tmited  upon  such  an  occoaioii,  that 
they  should  advartiBe  the  king,  "  that  be  wonld 
'*  most  willingly  receive  him  into  his  house,  and 
"  provide  a  uup  for  hie  escape."   And  Ms  nw- 
jesty  received  this  advertisement  from  him  cbe 
day  before  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  a  email 
vessel  prepared  for  him  in  Sussex;  which  his 
majesty  always  remembered  as  a  worthy  testi- 
mony of  his  affection  and  courage  in  so  fjpenersl 
a  consternation.   And  the  earl  was  used  to  say, 
"  that  after  that  miraculous  escape,  how  diraial 
"  soever  the  prospect  was,  he  had  still  a  coufi- 
"  dence  of  his  majes^s  restoration." 

His  own  natural  dupontion  indued  to  meHan- 
cholic ;  and  bis  retiremmt  from  all  convenaliaii, 
in  which  he  m^ht  have  pven  some  vent  to  his 
own  thoughts,  with  the  discontinuance   of  all 
those  bodily  exwdses  and  recreations  to  wluch 
he  had  beoi  accustomed,  Inought  many  diseaaes 
upon  him,  wUch  made  his  lifo  less  pLsEuant  to 
him ;  so  tiiat  from  the  time  of  the  king's  return, 
between  the  gout  and  the  stone,  he  underwent 
great  affliction.   Yet  upon  the  happy  return  of 
his  majesty  he  seemed  to  recover  great  vigjour  of 
mind,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  high  traaanrer 
with  much  alacrity  and  industry,  as  long  as  he 
had  any  hope  to  get  a  revenue  settled  proportion- 
able to  the  expense  of  the  crown,  (towai'da  which 
his  interest  and  authority  and  counsel  contributed 
very  much,)  or  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  court 
within  the  linuts  of  the  revenue.   But  when  he 
discerned  that  the  last  did  and  wonM  still  make 
the  former  impossible,  (upmi  which  he  made  as 
frequent  and  hvely  representations  as  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  do,)  and  when  he  saw  irregu- 
larities and  excesses  to  abound,  and  to  overmnr 
all  the  banks  idiich  should  restrain  them;  he 
grew  more  dispirited,  and  weary  of  that  province, 
which  exposed  him  to  the  reproaches  which  others 
ought  to  undei^,  and  which  suppfied  him  not 
with  authority  to  prevent  them.   And  he  had 
then  withdrawn  from  the  burden,  which  he  in- 
finitely desired  to  be  eased  of,  but  out  of  consci- 
ence of  his  duty  to  the  king,  who  he  knew  would 
suffer  in  it ;  and  that  the  people  who  knew  his  affec- 
tions very  well,  and  already  opened  thmr  mouths 
wide  against  the  license  m  tiie  court,  wonld  be- 
lieve it  wme  and  incurable  if  he  quitted  the 
statitm  he  was  in.  This*  and  this  only,  prevailed 
with  him  still  to  undergo  that  burden,  even  when 
he  knew  that  they  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it 
were  as  weary  that  he  should  be  disquieted  with  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  and  exemplary  virtue 
and  {Hety,  and  very  regular  in  his  devotions ;  yet 
was  not  generally  beheved  by  the  bishops  to  have 
an  affection  keen  enough  for  the  government  of 
the  church,  because  he  was  willing  and  dewrous, 
that  somewhat  more  might  have  been  done  to  gra- 
tify the  Presbyterians  than  they  thought  just  But 
the  truth  is ;  he  had  a  perfect  detestation  of  all 
the  presbyterian  principles,  nor  had  ever  had  any 
conversation  with  thar  persons,  having  during 
all  those  wicked  times  stnctly  observed  the  devo- 
tions prescribed  by  the  church  of  &igland;  in 
the  performance  whereof  he  had  always  an  ortho- 
dox chapluo,  [one  of  those]  deprived  oi  thdr 
estates  by  that  government,  which  di^toeed  <tf  the 
church  AS  well  as  of  the  state.  But  it  is  very  true, 
that  upon  the  observation  of  the  greet  power  and 
authon^  whidi  the  presbyteriaiu  usurped  and 
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were  posseseed  of,  even  when  Cromwell  did  all 
he  could  to  diveet  them  of  it,  and  applied  all  hia 
interest  to  oppress  or  suppress  them,  insomuch  as 
they  did  often  give  a  check  to  and  divert  many  of 
bis  designs ;  he  did  believe  that  their  numbers 
and  their  credit  had  been  much  greater  than  in 
truth  it  was.  And  then  some,  persons,  who  had 
cre£t  with  him  by  being  thought  to  If^ve  an 
wpai  annion  from  them,  persuaded  him  to  be- 
iKve,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  very  easy 
concesMOnB,  which  would  bring  no  prejumce  or 
inconvenience  to  the  church.  And  this  imagina- 
tion prevailed  with  him,  and  more  with  others 
who  loved  them  not,  to  wish  that  there  might  be 
fiome  indulgence  towards  them.  But  that  which 
bad  the  strongest  influence  upon  him,  and  which 
made  him  leas  apprehensive  of  the  venom  of  any 
other  sect,  was  the  extreme  jealousy  he  had  of  the 
power  and  malignity  of  the  Roman  catholics; 
whose  behaviour  from  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  r^al  power,  and  more  ecandalouslv  at  and 
from  the  time  of  the  murderof  the  king,  nadvety 
much  inreconciled  him  towards  them :  lud  he  did 
briien,  that,  the  kiagand  the  dtdie  ctf  Yoric  had  a 
better  opmiDn  of  tonr  fidelity,  and  leas  jealonsy 
€t  didr  aflfoctiont,  than  th^  deserved;  and  so 
thought  there  could  not  be  too  great  an  onion  vi 
all  other  interests  to  control  the  exorbituice  oS 
that  And  upon  this  armament,  wiUi  his  private 
iriends,  he  was  more  passionate  than  in  any  other. 

He  had  a  marvellous  zeal  and  affection  for  the 
royal  family ;  insomuch  as  the  two  sous  of  the 
diute  of  York  falling  both  into  distempers,  (of 
which  they  both  shortly  after  died,)  very  few.  days 
before  his  death,  he  was  so  marvellously  affected 
with  it,  that  many  believed  the  trouble  of  it,  or  a 
presage  what  might  befall  the  kingdom  by  it, 
hastened  hia  death  some  hours :  and  m  the  agony 
of  death,  the  ver^  morning  he  died,  he  sent  to 
know  how  they  Old ;  andaeemed  to  receiTa  some 
reUef,  when  the  meaaenffer  retnmedwith  the  news, 
that  they  were  both  uvre  and  in  some  degree 
mended. 

The  next  day  after  his  death,  which  was  about 
the  end  of  May,  the  kiiur  called  the  chanceUor 
into  his  closet ;  -and,  the  mike  of  York  being  only 
present,  told  Um,  "  that  he  could  think  of  no  man 
"  fit  to  be  treasurer,  and  therefore  resolved,  as  he 
"  had  long  done,  to  put  that  office  into  commis- 

sion  and  then  asked,  "  who  should  be  com- 
"  missioners to  which  he  answered,  "  the  busi- 
*'  nesB  would  be  much  better  done  by  a  single 
«  officer,  if  he  could  think  of  a  fit  one;  for  com- 
**  missbnera  never  had,  never  would  do,  that 
"  business  welL*^  The  duke  of  York  said,  *'  that 
"  ha  believed  it  would  be  best  done  by  commis- 

sion  i  it  had  hem  so  managed  during  all  the 
"  ill  times,"  (for  from  the  beginning  (^tlie  trou- 
bles there  had  been  no  treasurer :)  and  he  had 
**  observed,  (and  the  king  finrnd  the  benefit  of  it,) 
"  that  though  sir  William  Ccnnpton  was  an  extra- 
*'  ordinary  person,  and  better  qualified  than  most 
"  men  for  that  charge,  yet  since  his  decease,  that 
«  his  majesty  had  put  ue  office  of  the  ordoance 

under  the  government  of  commisnoners,  it  was 
"  in  much  better  order,  and  the  king  was  better 
'*  served  there  than  he  had  ever  been ;  and  he 
"  believed  he  would  be  so  likewise  in  the  office  of 
"  the  treasury,  if  fit  persons  were  chosen  for  it, 

who  might  have  nothing  else  to  do."  And  the 
king  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 


The  chancellor  replied, "  that  he  was  very  sorry, 
that  they  were  both  so  much  delighted  with  the 
function  of  commissioners,  which  were  more 
suitable  to  the  modelling  a  commonwealth,  than 
for  the  support  of  monarchy  :  that  during  the 
late  troubles,  whilst  the  parhament  exercised 
the  government,  they  reduced  it  as  fost  as  they 
CO  old  to  the  form  of  a  coounonwealth ;  and  then 
no  question  the  putting  the  treasury  into  the 
hsnos  commissioners  was  much  more  suit- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  model,  than  it  could  be 
under  a  single  person.  Besides,  having  no 
revenue  of  their  own,  but  being  to  raise  one 
according  to  their  inventions  and  proportionable 
to  their  own  occauons,  it  could  never  be  well 
collected  or  ordered  by  old  officers,  who  were 
obUged  to  forms  which  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  their  necessary  transactions:  so  that  new 
ministers  were  to  be  made  for  new  employments, 
who  might  be  obli^  punctually  to  observe 
their  new  orders,  without  any  superiority  over 
each  other,  but  a  joint  obedimce  to  the  supreme 
autiwrity.  But  when  (>Dniwdl  assnmed  the 
«itin  goverament  into  his  own  handa,  he  can- 
celled all  thooe  repol^can  mlas  and  forms,  and 
appointed  inferior  persons  to  seraal  functioiu, 
snd  reserved  the  whole  dispontion  to  himsdf, 
and  was  his  own  high  treasurer:  and  it  was 
well  known  that  he  resolved,  as  aoon  as  he 
should  be  able  to  reduce  things  to  the  forms  he 
intended,  to  cancel  all  those  c«nmissionB,  and 
invest  single  persons  in  the  government  of  those 
provinces." 

He  said,  "  he  would  not  take  npon  him  to  say 
any  thii^  of  the  office  of  the  ordnance,  where 
the  commisuoners  were  his  friends ;  only  he 
might  say,  that  that  kind  of  administration  had 
not  been  yet  long  enough  known  to  have  a  good 
judgment  made  of  it :  however,  that  it  was  of 
so  diiGforent  a  nature  fitmi  the  office  of  the  tna- 
sury,  that  no  observation  of  the  one  could  be 
apidied  to  the  other.  The  ordnance  was  con- 
versant only  with  smiths  and  cupei^eTs,  and 
other  artificers  and  handicraftsmen,  with  whom 
all  their  transactions  were :  whereas  the  trea- 
sury had  much  to  do  with  the  nobility  and 
chief  gentry  of  the  kingdom ;  must  have  oftm 
recourse  to  the  king  himself  for  his  (nrtictilar 
directions,  to  the  pnvy-council  for  thdr  assist- 
ance and  advice,  to  the  judges  for  their  resolu- 
tions in  matters  of  difficulty;  and  if  the  ministers 
of  it  were  not  of  that  quality  and  degree,  that 
they  might  have  free  recourse  to  alt  those,  and 
find  respect  from  them,  his  majesty's  service 
would  notoriously  suffer.  And  that  the  white 
staff  itsdf,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  esteemed, 
did  more  to  the  hrinnng  in  several  branches  of 
the  revenue,  by  the  obediaice  and  reverence  all 
officers  pud  to  it,  than  any  orders  from  oim- 
missionns  could  do:  and  that  how  mean  an 
opinion  soever  some  men  had  of  the  faculties  of 
the  late  excellent  officer  for  that  administration, 
his  majesty  would  find  by  experience,  that  the 
vast  sums  of  money,  which  he  had  borrowed  in 
these  late  years,  had  been  in  a  great  measure 

Erocured  upon  the  general  confidence  all  men 
ad  in  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  treasurer; 
and  that  the  credit  of  commissioners  would 
never  be  able  to  supply  such  necessities." 
The  king  said,  "  he  was  not  at  all  of  his  opinion, 
and  doubted  not  his  business  would  be  much 
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"  better  done  by  cotonuBnonen ;  and  therefore  I 
"  he  should  speak  to  the  nomination  of  those,  | 
"  unee  be  was  sure  he  eould  propose  no  sinffle  ' 

person  fit  for  it."  To  which  the  cbancewtr 
answered,  "  that  he  thought  it  much  harder  to 
"  find  a  worthy  man,  who  would  be  persuaded  to 
"  accept  it  in  the  diisorder  in  which  his  affairs 
*'  were,  than  a  man  who  might  be  very  fit  for  it : 
"  and  that  if  that  subject  who  had  the  greatest 
"  fortune  in  Bngland  and  the  most  general  reputa- 
"  tion  would  receive  it,  his  malesty  would  be  no 
"  loser  in  conferring  it  on  such  a  one ;  and  till 
"  such  a  one  might  be  found,  he  might  put  it 
"  into  commission.  But,"  he  said,  "he  perceived 
"  well,  that  he  would  not  approve  the  old  course 
"  in  the  choice  of  commissionersi  who  had  always 
"  been  the  keeper  of  Uie  great  seal,  and  the  two 
*'  secretaries  oTatate,  and  two  other  oi  ihe  prindr- 
"  pal  persona  of  the  coundl,  beeidea  the  cban- 
**  cdlor  of  the  exchequer,  who  used  to  be  the  mAo 
"  person  of  the  quorum." 

[Neither]  the  king  nor  dnke  seemed  to  like  any 
of  those ;  and  the  chanceUor  plunly  discerned 
from  the  beginning  that  they  were  rewdved  upon 
the  persons,  thongh  his  opimoii  was  asked :  and 
the  king  said,  "  he  would  choose  such  persons, 
"  whether  privy  counsellors  or  not,  who  might 
"  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  were  rou^h  and 
*'  ill-natured  men,  not  to  be  moved  with  avihties 
'*  or  importunities  in  the  |»aymflnt  of  money ;  but 
"  [would]  apply  it  all  to  his  present  necessities,  till 
"  some  new  supplies  might  oe  gotten  for  the  pay- 
"  ment  of  those  debts,  which  were  first  Decessaiy 
"tpbepud.  That  he,  the  chancellor,  had  so  much 
'*  business  already  upcm  his  hands,  that  he  cotdd 
"  not  attend  this  other ;  and  the  aecretarieB  had 

enough  to  do :  so  he  would  have  none  (tf  those." 
And  then  he  named  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was 
newly  of  the  council  and  controller  of  die  house, 
and  sir  William  Coventry ;  and  said,  "  he  did  not 
**  think  there  should  be  many :"  and  the  duke 
then  named  sir  John  Ihmcombe,  as  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  heard  well,  and  every  body  knew 
he  was  intimate  with  sir  William  Coventry.  The 
king  said,  "he  thought  they  three  would  be 
"  enough,  and  that  a  greater  number  would  but 
"  make  die  despatch  of  all  bnsinsBs  the  more 
"  stow." 

Hie  chancdlor  sud,  "  he  doubted  those  per- 
**  Bona  would  not  have  credit  and  authority  enoogh 
*'  to  go  through  the  necessary  afiUra  of  that  pro- 
*'  Tince;  that  Cor  his  own  rart,  he  was  not  de- 
"  sirous  to  meddle  in  it;  henad  indeed  too  much 
"  business  to  do :  that  he  had  no  exception  to 
"  the  three  persons  named,  but  tluU  he  thought 
"  them  not  known  and  esteemed  enough  for  uat 
"  employment;  and  that  it  would  be  very  incon- 
"  gruous  to  bring  sir  John  Duocombe,  who  was 
"  a  private  country  ^ntleman,  and  utterly  unac- 
"  qufunted  with  busmess  of  that  nature,  to  sit  in 
"  oqual  authority  with  privy  counsellors,  and  in 
"  affairs  which  would  be  often  debated  at  the 
"  council-table,  where  he  could  not  be  present." 
And  he  put  his  m^esty  [in  mind],  that  "  he  must 
"  pat  the  lord  Amley  out  of  his  office  of  chan- 
'*  edlor  of  the  exchequer,  if  he  ^  not  make  him 
"  comnuBsioner  of  the  treasarrv  and  cS  the  quo- 
**  mm  :**  and  eondtufled,  "  Uut  if  he  did  not 
"  name  the  general,  and  some  other  person  that 
"  might  ffn  some  Inatre  to  the  others,  the  work 
"  would  not  be  done  as  it  ought  to  he;  for  many 
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"  pmms  would  be  sometimes  obliged  to  attend 
"  upon  the  treasury,  who  would  not  dunk  those 
"  gendemea  enough  superior  to  them,  howiiiuli- 
fied  soever." 

The  king  said,  "  lia  could  easily  prori^  agnijist 
"  the  exception  to  sir  John  Duncombe,  by  making 
"  him  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  he  did  not  care  if 
"  he  added  the  general  to  them."  The  lord  Ash- 
ley gave  him  some  trouble,  and  he  said  enough 
to  make  it  manifest  that  he  thought  him  not  fit 
to  be  amongst  them :  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  put 
him  out  of  his  place ;  out  gave  direction  for  pre- 
paring the  commission  for  the  treasury  to  the 
persons  named  before,  and  made  the  lord  Ashley 
only  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  major  pan 
to  make  a  quorum ;  which  would  quickly  bring 
die  government  of  the  wh(^  bnnnesa  into  the 
hani»  of  those  three  who  were  deaigned  foo-  it. 
And  Ashley  xadier  chose  to  he  degraded,  than  to 
dispute  it. 

The  king  expected,  that  as  soon  as  the  ambaa- 
sadors  should  meet  at  the  Hague,  a  cessation 
would  he  the  first  thing  that  would  be  agiuud 
upon:  and  the  French  unbassadtxa  did  in  the 
first  pUce  propose  it,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
made  it  evident  that  they  depended  upon  it  as  a 
thing  resolved  upon ;  and  thdr  master  had  with 
their  consent  diranissed  his  own  fleet,  and  theirs 
was  yet  in  their  porta.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  seem 
to  refuse  it;  but  answered,  "that  the  adjusting 
"  all  things  in  order  to  a  cessation  would  require 
"  as  much  time  as  would  serve  to  finish  the  treaty, 
"  considering  all  material  points  were  upon  the 
"  matter  alrotdv  stated  and  agreed  upon,  the  kilw 
"  hairiuig  already  choeen  the  ahernatiTe :"  ana 
notwithstanding  all  the  earnestness  used  by  the 
French  ambassadors,  no  other  answer  could  be 
obtained  as  to  a  cessation ;  which,  together  with 
the  supercilious  behaviour  of  the  commisooners 
from  Holland,  made  it  apparent,  tiiat  theyiiad  no 
other  mind  at  that  time  to  peace,  than  as  diey 
were  compelled  to  it  by  France,  that  was  impatient 
to  have  it  concluded.  Iliey  would  not  hear  any 
mention  for  the  redeUvery  of  Poleroone, "  ^rtiich," 
they  said,  "the  king  of  France  had  promised 
"  should  not  be  demanded ;"  and  as  litde  for  any 
recompense  in  money ;  nor  would  suffer  the  mer- 
clumt-deputies  from  the  EogUsh  company  to  go 
to  Amsterdam,  to  confer  with  the  East  India 
conqnny  there  for  any  composition.  It  qoickly 
app^rcd,  that  th^  had  revenge  in  diMT  hearte 
for  dieir  last  year's  afiront  and  damage  at  the 
Flie;  and  De  Wit  bad  often  said,  "  that  hefora 
"  any  peace  thev  would  leave  some  such  mark  of 
"  their  having  been  upon  the  Enghsh  coaati  as 
"  the  English  had  left  <rf  dmr  havmg  bean  upon 
"  that  of  Holland." 

After  the  treaty  was  entered  into,  about  the  be- 
^nmg  of  June,  De  Ruyter  came  with  the  fleet 
out  of  the  WieringB,  and  joining  with  the  rest 
from  the  Texel  sailed  for  the  coast  of  England : 
and  having  a  fair  wind,  stood  for  the  river  of 
Thames ;  which  put  thecoimtyof  Kent  into  such 
an  alarm,  that  all  near  the  sea  left  their  houses 
and  fled  into  the  country:  The  earl  of  Winchel- 
sea,  who  was  lord  lieutenant  irf  that  county,  was 
at  that  time  ambassador  at  Constaatinofde,  and 
the  deputy  lientenants  had  all  equal  authority: 
so  that  no  man  had  power  to  command  in  that 
hvge  connty  in  so  general  a  distraction.  Here- 
upon the  king  sent  ooim  IieDtenant  general  Mid- 
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dkton  with  oomminion  to  draw  all  the  trtun 
bands  together,  and  to  command  all  the  forcea 
that  could  be  raised :  and  he  immediately  wem. 
thither,  and  was  ve^  well  obeyed,  and  quickly 
drew  all  the  train  bands  of  horse  and  foot  to 
Rochester ;  and  other  troops  resorted  to  him  from 
the  neighbour  comities,  all  the  people  ezpresBiog 
a  ffireat  alacrity  in  being  commanded  by  him. 

Tlure  had  been  enough  discourse  all  that  year 
of  ereeting  a  fort  at  Sheemesa  for  the  deCsnce  of 
the  river :  and  the  king  had  mtde  two  joumeys 
thtther  in  the  winter,  and  had  g^ren  snui  orden 
to  the  commisnonersof  the  ordnance  fi>rtfaeover- 
aeang  and  finishing  the  fortifications,  that  every 
body  Delieved  that  work  done;  it  having  been  the 
fnndpal  defence  and  proriuon  ^rectu  and  de- 
pended upon,  (as  hath  been  said  before,)  when 
the  Twlntion  nad  been  taken  for  the  standing 
only  npcm  the  defence  for  this  summer.  But 
whatever  had  been  thought  or  directed,  very  little 
had  been  done.  Thore  were  a  company  w  two  of 
very  good  siddiers  there  under  excellent  officers; 
but  tne  fortifications  [werej]  so  weak  and  un- 
finished, and  all  other  provisions  so  entirely  want- 
ing»  that  the  Dutch  fleet  no  sooner  approached 
-vrithin  a  distance,  but  with  their  cannon  they  beat 
all  the  works  flat,  and  drove  all  (he  men  from  the 
gaxnmd :  which  as  soon  as  they  had  done,  with 
uieir  boats  tiiey  landed  men,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  b«tify  and  keep  it. 

Hub  pot  the  country  into  a  flame,  and  the  news 
d  it  exceedingly  disturbed  the  kins.  He  knew 
ibe  oonsequence  of  the  place,  andliow  easily  it 
Blight  have  been  secured,  and  was  the  more 
troubled  that  it  had  been  neglected :  and  with 
what  loss  soever,  it  mnst  be  presentiy  recovered 
out  of  thoae  hands.  The  general  was  unmediately 
ordered  to  march  to  Chauuun,  for  the  security  of 
the  navy,  with  such  troope  of  horse  and  foot  as 
could  be  presently  drawn  together  out  of  the 
guards  and  from  the  na^bonr  conuties;  and 
uie  city  qmeared  very  forward  to  said  such 
regiments  (X  thur  train  bands  as  ahonld  be  re- 
mind. When  the  general  came  to  Chatham,  he 
nond  Middlston  in  so  good  a  posture,  and  so 
good  a  body  of  men,  that  be  had  no  apprehension 
oi  any  attempt  the  Dutch  could  make  at  land; 
and  he  writ  very  cheerful  and  confident  letters  to 
the  king  and  the  duke,  "  that  if  the  enemy  should 
"  make  any  attempt,  which  he  beheved  tliey  durst 
"  not  do,  they  would  repent  it.  That  be  liad  put 
"  a  chain  over  the  river,  which  would  hinder 
"  them  from  coming  up :  and  if  diey  should  ad- 
"  venture  to  land  any  where,  he  would  quickly 
"  beat  them  to  their  ships as  no  doubt  be  had 
been  very  well  able  to  have  d<Hie. 

There  was  indeed  no  danger  of  their  landing, 
and  they  were  too  mse  to  tbmk  of  it :  thor  busi- 
ness was  in  an  element  they  had  more  confidence 
m  and  more  power  upon.  They  had  good  in- 
telfigence  how  loosely  all  things  were  kA  in  the 
river:  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tide  came  to 
help  them,  the^  stood  full  [np]  the  river,  without 
any  consideratum  of  the  cludn,  which  their  ships 
immediate  brake  in  ineoes,  and  passed  without 
the  least  pause ;  their  being  either  no  such  device 
to  be  made  that  can  obstruct  such  an  enterprise, 
or  that  which  was  made  was  so  weak,  that  it  was 
of  no  signification,  but  to  raise  an  unseasonable 
confidence  in  unskilful  men,  that  being  disap- 
pranted  must  increase  the.  coqfusion,  as  it  did. 


For  all  men  were  so  confounded  to  see  the  Dutch 
fleet  advance  over  the  cbun,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a  wall  of  brass,  that  they  knew  not  what 
th^  were  to  do. 

Tlie  general  was  of  a  constitution  and  temper 
80  void  of  fear,  tb^  there  could  appear  no  signs 
of  distraction  in  him :  yet  it  was  plain  enough 
that  he  knew  not  what  orders  to  give.  There 
were  two  or  three  shijw  of  the  royal  navy  negli- 
gently, if  not  treacherously,  left  in  the  river, 
which  might  have  been  v^  easUv  drawn  into 
aafoly,  and  could  be  of  no  ima^nabk  use  in  the 
place  iriierettwy  then  were:  into  one  of  those  the 
geiural  put  himself,  and  invited  the  young  gentle- 
men who  were  volunteers  to  accompany  him; 
which  thfT^  readilv  did  in  great  numbers,  only 
vith^kesinthoriiands.  But  some  of  his  friends 
whispered  to  him,  "how  unadvised  that  resolution 
"  was,  and  how  desperate,  without  possibility  of 
"  success,  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  approacb- 
« ing  M  fiwt  as  the  tide  would  enable  them." 
And  so  hewasprevuledwithtoput  himself  a^n 
on  shore :  which  except  be  had  done,  both  him- 
self and  two  or  three  hundred  genUemen  of  the 
nobilitv  and  prime  gentry  of  the  kingdom  had 
mevitaoly  perished ;  tor  aU  those  slups,  and  some 
merchantmen  laden  and  ready  to  put  to  sea,  were 
presently  in  a  flame;  the  InitGh,  knowing  that 
they  could  not  carry  them  off,  (pving  order  to 
bum  them,  the  general  standing  upon  the  shore, 
and  not  knowing  what  ranedy  to  ^tplv  to  all  this 
mischief.  The  people  of  Chi^am,  which  is  na- 
turally an  army  of  seamen  and  officers  of  the  navy, 
who  might  and  ought  to  have  secured  all  thoae 
shqM,  which  they  lud  time  enough  to  have  done, 
were  in  distraction;  their  chief  officers  having 
applied  all  those  boats  and  li^^hter  vessels  which 
should  have  towed  up  the  ships,  to  carry  away 
their  own  goods  and  nousehold  stuff,  and  cave 
what  they  left  behind  for  lost.  And  without 
I  doubt,  if  the  Dutch  had  prosecuted  the  pr^ut 
advantage  they  had,  wUn  that  circumspecticm 
and  courage  tliat  was  necessary,  they  might  have 
fired  the  nrral  navy  at  Chatham,  and  taken  or 
destroyed  all  the  mqis  which  lay  higher  in  the 
river,  and  so  fu]hr  revenged  themselves  for  what 
they  had  suffered  at  the  Flie :  but  they  thought 
they  had  done  enough,  and  so  made  use  of  the 
ebb  to  carry  them  back  agun. 

But  the  noise  of  this,  and  the  flame  of  the  ships 
which  were  burned,  made  it  easily  believed  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  the  enemy  had  done  all  that 
they  conceived  they  might  have  done:  they 
thought  that  they  were  landed  in  many  places,, 
and  that  their  fleet  was  come  up  as  far  as  Green- 
wich. Nor  was  the  confusion  there  greato:  than 
it  was  in  the  court  itself:  where  they  who  had 
most  advanced  the  war,  and  reproached  all  them 
who  had  been  or  were  thought  to  be  against  it, 
"  as  men  who  had  no  pnblic  spirits,  and  were  not 
"  Bolidtinis  fi»  the  honour  and  glory  ttf  ihe  na- 
"  tion  and  who  bad  never  spolun  of  theDutch 
but  irith  scorn  and  contempt,  as  a  nation  rather 
worthy  to  be  cudgelled  than  fought  with ;  were 
nowt&e  most  dejMted  men  that  can  be  imagined, 
railed  very  bitterly  at  those  who  had  advised  the 
king  to  enter  into  that  war,  "which  had  already 
"  consumed  so  many  gallant  men, .  and  would 
"  probably  ruin  the  kmgdom,"  and  wished  "  that 
"  a  peace,  as  the  only  hope,  were  made  upon  any 
"  terms."   In  a  won],  tne  distraction  and  con- 
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stentatioQwas  so  great  in  court  and  city^as  if  the 
Dutch  had  not  been  only  nuuters  of  tiie 
had  really  hmded  an  army  of  one  hundred  tltou- 
land  men. 

They  who  remember  that  conjunctare,  and 
were  then  present  in  the  galleries  and  privy  lodg- 
ings at  Whitehall,  whither  all  the  world  flocked 
with  equal  liberty,  can  easily  call  to  mind  many 
instances  of  such  wild  despair  and  even  ridiculous 
apprehensions,  that  I  am  willing  to  forget,  and 
would  not  that  the  least  menUon  of  them  should 
remain:  and  if  the  king's  and  duke's  personal 
composure  had  not  restrained  men  from  express- 
ing their  fears,  there  wanted  not  some  who  would 
hare  advised  them  to  have  left  the  city.  And 
there  was  a  lord,  who  would  be  thought  one  of 
the  greatest  soldierB  in  Europe  to  vfaun  the  cos- 
tody  of  the  Tower  was  committed,  1^  lodging 
there  only  me  night,  declared,  *'tiut  it  was  not 
"  tmable,"  and  deured  not  to  be  chaijpisd  with 
it :  and  thereupon  many,  who  had  earned  thdr 
money  and  goods  thither,  removed  them  from 
thence  that  they  might  be  further  from  the  river. 
Nor  did  this  unreasonable  distemper  pass  away, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Dutcb  fleet  had  not 
only  left  the  river,  but  had  taken  away  all  their 
men  from  Sheemess,  which  was  a  maiufestation 
very  sufficient  that  they  had  no  design  upon  the 
land  :  but  there  remained  still  such  a  chagrin  in 
the  minds  of  many,  as  if  they  would  retnm  agtun; 
in  which  they  were  confirmed,  when  they  heard 
that  they  were  still  upon  the  coasts,  and  gave  the 
same  alarm  now  to  Essex  and  SuiSblk,  as  they 
had  done  to  Kent,  not  without  making  a  show  as 
if  diey  meant  to  attempt  Harwich  1^  Landgnaid 
Point ;  which  drew  all  the  train  bands  of  those 
counties  to  the  sea-ride,  and  die  dnke  ttf  Yoik 
went  thither  to  conduct  them,  if  there  shoold  be 
occasion. 

In  this  perplerity  the  king  was  not  at  ease,  and 
the  less  that  every  man  took  upon  him  to  dis- 
course to  him  of  the  distemper  of  the  people 
generally  over  the  kingdom,  and  to  give  lum 
counsel  what  was  to  be  w)ne  :  and  some  men  had 
advised  him  to  call  the  parliament,  which  at  the 
last  session  had  been  prorogued  to  the  3oth  of 
October ;  and  it  was  now  the  middle  of  June. 
And  surely  most  discerning  men  thought  such  a 
conjuncture  so  unseasonable  for  the  council  of  a 
paraament,  that  if  it  had  Xteen  then  sitting,  the 
most  wholesome  advice  that  coold  be  given  would 
be  to  snwrate  them,  till  that  occasion  should  be 
over,  which  could  be  best  provided  for  by  a  more 
contracted  council:  however,  not  knomng  else 
what  to  do  disposed  the  king  to  nicUne  to  that 
remedy.  And  it  being  a  current  ofMoion,  or  rather 
an  unquestioned  certainty,  that  upon  a  proroga- 
tion  a  parliament  cannot  be  convened  before  the 
day,  though  upon  an  adjonnunent  it  may ;  they 
h^  brou^t  Mr.  Prynne  privately  to  the  king  to 
satisfy  him,  "  that  npon  an  extraordinary  occasion 
"  he  nught  do  it ;"  and  his  judgment,  which  in 
all  other  cases  he  did  mough  undervalue,  very 
much  confirmed  him  in  what  he  had  a  mind  to. 

In  the  hwinning  of  the  summer,  when  he  had 
resolved  to  have  no  fleet  at  sea^  there  were  many 
reasons  wluch  induced  him  to  inmase  his  forces 
at  land.  And  that  he  might  do  it  wittuiut  jea- 
lousy of  the  people,  he  gave  commisrion  to  three 
or  four  persons  of  the  nolnlity,  of  great  fortunes 
and  gora  names,  to  raise  r^ments  of  foot,  and 


to  others  for  tivop*  ctf  horse;  winch  was  done  at 
their  own  charge,  sad  with  wondoinl  e^wditioii: 
and  upon  thnr  ^st  musters  thsy  aU  nonwed  one 
month's  pi^.  Of  these  levies  sonie  wen  sent  to 
repossess  Siheemess,  and  eitracfdinary  cave  was 
taken  for  tbs  better  advancement  of  these  fi»tifi- 
cations;  and  others  w«re  disposed  to  other  poets 
upon  the  coast :  but  it  was  in  view,  that  upon  the 
expiration  oi  that  month,  there  must  be  new  pay 
provided  for  those  regiments  and  trofips.  Then 
the  train  bands,  idiich  had  been  drawn  together, 
had  continued  for  one  month,  which  was  as  long 
as  the  law  required :  and  now  they  required,  or 
were  said  to  require,  to  be  relieved  or  dumissed, 
or  that  they  might  receive  pay.  'ITiere  were  dis- 
contents and  emulations  upon  command;  and 
they  who  had  usually  professed,  "  that  they  would 
"  vriUingly  serve  the  king  in  the  oflkea  of  cor- 
"  porals  <Hr  sergeants,  whatever  command  th^ 
"  forma-ly  had,"  now  dispoted  all  the  pnnctilioa, 
and  wonla  not  recrave  orders  from  any  who  had 
been  fonnerly  in  inferitn*  offices.  And  all  these 
waywardnesses  wwe  bnw^ht  to  the  long,  as  mat- 
ters of  the  highert  consequence,  wbo  mmd  diffi- 
culty enough  in  determimng  points  of  more  im- 
porbmce. 

They  who  for  their  own  private  designs  deured 
that  the  parliament  might  meet,  and  cared  not  in 
what  humour  they  met,  unted  the  long  very  im- 
portunately, "  that  he  would  issue  out  a  procuma- 
"  tion  to  summon  them,  as  the  onlv  expedient  to 
"  give  himself  ease,  and  to  provide  for  all  that 
"  was  to  be  done :"  and  his  majesty  was  most 
inclined  to  it^  and  in  troth  resolved  itj  though 
knowing  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  aenae  of  many, 
he  resolved  to  debate  it  at  ue  coundL  And  there 
he  told  them,"  that  they  all  saw  the  110018  that 
he  was  in,  the  insolence  of  the  enerov,  and  the 
I  "  general  ctistemper  of  the  nation,  which  made  it 
I  "  manifest  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
f  "  an  army,  that  nught  be  ready  E^pdast  any  thing 
'  "  that  mi^t  fall  out.   That  he  had  no  money, 
"  nor  knew  where  to  get  any ;  nor  could  imagine 
"  any  other  way  to  provide  against  the  mischiefs 
"  wUch  were  in  view,  than  by  calling  the  parlia- 
"  ment  to  come  together,  of  which  or  any  other 
"  expedient  he  was  willing;  to  receive  their  advice;" 
expressing  so  much  of  his  own  sense,  that  it  was 

C'  in  enough  that  be  thought  that  remedy  the 
t  that  cotdd  be  applied.  Hvee  or  four  oi 
those  who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  Un  board,  and 
who  were  wdl  enough  known  to  have  given  the 
counsel,  and  to  be  mdustrioos  that  it  mi^t  be 
followed,  enlarged  themselves  in  the  debate,  that 
"  the  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  toother  without 
"  money ;  and  they  eovHd  not  adnse  any  odier 
"  way  to  get  money  but  by  the  convenmg  the 
"  parliament,  which  they  were  confident  mig^t 
"justly  and  regularly  be  done:"  and  they  de- 
sired, "  that  they  who  were  of  another  oinnion 
"  wcHild  propose  some  other  way  how  the  king 
"  might  get  money." 

The  chancellor  discerned  that  the  matter  was 
already  concluded,  what  advice  soever  should  be 

SVen ;  and  that  the  three  new  conunissionera  of 
e  treasury,  rince  they  could  find  noway  to  pro- 
cure money,  had  been  very  importunate  with  the 
king  to  trv  that  Nqtedient,  and  the  inore,  becuise 
they  well  knew  that  he  was  against  it,  he  having 
not  bam  at  all  reservBd  upon  several  oocaanona  in 
private  diBCOurses,  when  they  were  present,  to 
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give  many  reaBcms  agunst  h:  and  he  knew  as 
well,  that  they  would  gladlv  make  any  use  oS  any 
ezpressioiis  which  might  nUl  from  [himj,  when 
the  remembrance  might  be  -applied  to  his  preju- 
dice. Yet  bia  natural  miwanness  in  auch  cases 
with  reference  to  himself,  when  he  thought  his 
*8  service  conccned,  to  wtuch  ne  did 
eBeve  the  pnMit  advice  mmld  |noduce 
much  pmndice,  prer^ed  with  hhn  to  dismiade  it. 

He  saicl.  **fae  knew  well  upon  what  diaadvant- 
"  age  he  qiake,  and  how  unpopiUar  a  thing  it 
**  was  to  speak  against  the  convening  the  parlia- 
"  ment  in  those  straits,  which  seMued  to  be 
"  capable  of  no  other  remedy :  yet  since  he 
"  ^ught  the  remedy  neither  proper  to  the  dis- 
"  ease,  nor  that  it  could  be  applied  in  time,  he 
"  cotdd  not  concur  with  those  who  advised  it. 
"  lliat  most  men  who  had  any  knowledge  in  the 
"  law  did  coafees,  that  when  the  parliament  stood 
prorc^ned  to  a  certain  day,  the  convening  them 
"  upon  a  sooner  day  was  verjr  doubtful ;  and  to 
hizB,  upon  all  the  disqaisition  he  could  make, 
itwaa  very  clear  that  it  could  not  he  done:  and 
**  Uurafore  na  deaited  the  jiulges  mi^  be  con- 
niltegl  m  that  point,  befine  any  nmlntian 
-**  should  be  taken.  That  ^  ten^  of  both 
**  houses  was  well  known ;  and  that  it  cmild  not 
but  be  presumed,  that  when  they  came  toge- 
***  ther,  the  first  deb^  the^  would  fail  upon  would 
"  be  of  the  manna*  til  ihor  coming  together,  and 
"'  whether  they  were  in  a  capacity  to  act :  and  he 
"  doubted  there  would  be  very  few  who  would  be 
*'  forward  to  pass  an  act  in  a  season,  when  the 
- "  vaUdity  of  it  might  be  questioned  by  those  who 
"  had  no  mind  to  pay  any  obedience  to  it.  And 
"  then  if  their  meetoig  were  only  to  confer  toge- 
"  ther  npon  all  occurrences,  and  they  might  pre- 
**  sume  of  liberty  to  say  what  they  had  a  mind  to 
'*  say,  without  power  to  randude  any  thing;  it 
was  wdl  worth  the  eonudering,  whether,  m  so 
'*  gsnsrsl  a  distenqier  mch  an  aMemUy  might 
**  not  nttarmpt  all  other  eauotations  and  expe- 
"  dicnta,  and  yet  propoae  none,  and  so  increase 
« the  eonfosion.  u  the  necesrities  were  so  urgent, 
"  that  it  was  absolutely  necessarr  that  a  parlia- 
"  ment  should  be  convened,  and  that  i^h  stood 
"  prorogued  eould  not  lawfully  reassemble  till 
*'  the  30th  of  October,  as  he  was  confident  it 
"  could  not;  there  was  no  question  to  be  made, 
"  but  that  the  king  might  lawfully  by  his  pro- 
-**  damation  presenUy  dissolve  the  pron^E^ied  par- 
. "  liament,  and  send  out  his  writs  to  have  a  new 
"  parliament,  which  might  regularly  meet  a  month 
**  Defore  the  prorogued  paruament  could  come 
"  Xofp/itiet.**  And  many  of  the  council  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  most  conduce  to  his  ma- 
jMty's  service  to  dasolre  the  one,  and  to  call  an- 
other paiiianwnt. 

Hiis  was  an  advice  they  believed  no  man  had 
.  the  courage  to  make,  and  wcro  sorry  to  find  so 
many  of  the  omnion,  iriiicb  they  had  rather  should 
ban  anwarea  to  Im  single.   Many  very  warmly 
d  ibis  expedient,  magnified  the  affections 
andindinationsrabothhousee:  "andtbough  there 
"  ai^>eared  some  ill  humonr  in  them  at  their  last 
**  bemg  together,  and  aversion  to  g^ve  any  money 
"  for  ue  present ;  yet  in  the  main  their  anectiooB 
"  were  verjr  right  for  church  and  state.   And  i 
"  that  the  king  was  never  to  hope  to  see  a  parlia-  [ 
**  ment  better  constituted  for  his  service,  or  so  [ 
"  many  of  the  numbers  at  his  disposal:  but  that  > 


"  he  must  expect  that  the  presbyterians  would  be 
"  chosen  in  all  places,  and  that  they  who  were 
"  most  eminent  now  for  opposing  all  that  he  de- 
"  nred  would  be  chosen,  and  all  they  who  were 
"  most  eealoue  for  his  service  would  be  carefully 
*'  exduded  which  was  a  fancy  that  sunk  very 
deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Ushops,  though  their 
beat  fiiends  thought  them  like  to  find  more  friends 
and  a  stronger  support  in  any,  than  they  would 
have  in  that  parliament  But  the  king  quickly 
dedared  his  confidence  in  the  parliament  that  wag 
pTon^^ued,  and  his  resolution  not  to  dissolve  it ; 
which  put  an  end  to  Uiat  debate.  And  the  other 
was  again  resumed,  "what  the  king  was  to  do  to- 
"  wards  the  raising  money;  ch*  how  he  should  be 
"  able  to  maintsdn  his  army,  if  he  should  defer 
"  calling  the  pariiament  till  the  day  upon  which 
"  they  were  to  assemble  hj  the  prorogation :" 
and  all  men  were  to  restrain  thdr  disooone  to 
that  pdnt. 

The  old  argument,  "  that  there  could  be  no 
"  other  way  found  oitt,"  was  renewed,  and  urged 
with  more  earnestness  and  confidence ;  and  mat 
thi^  who  were  against  it  might  beobUgedto  ofo 
thcnr  advice  what  other  course  should  be  taken : 
and  this  was  often  demanded,  ia  a  manner  not 
nsnd  in  that  plac^  as  a  reproadi  to  the  persons. 
His  majesty  himsdf  with  smne  quickness  was 
[leased  to  ask  the  chancellor,  "  what  he  did  ad- 
"  vise."  To  idueh  be  re^ed,  "  that  if  in  truth 
"  what  was  proposed  was  ui  the  nature  of  it  not 
"  practicable,  or  being  practised  could  not  attun 
"  the  effect  proposed,  it  ought  to  be  laid  aude. 
"  that  men  might  unbiassed  apply  their  thoughts 
"  to  find  out  some  other  expedient.  That  he 
"  thought  it  very  dear  that  the  parliament  could 
"  not  assemble,  though  the  proclamation  should 
"  issue  out  that  very  hour,  witnin  less  than  twenty 
"  dtqrs;  and  that  if  they  were  m«t>  and  believed 
"  tiiemsdvea  lawfully  qoaUfied  to  grant  a  siqiply 
"  fA  money,  aU  men  Imew  the  fonnaU^  of  that 
"  transaction  woidd  reqiurB  ao  mudi  tune,  that 
"  money  could  not  be  nosed  timeenon|^  to  raise 
"  an  anny,  or  to  muntain  that  jpart  ctf  it  diat  waa 
"  raised,  to  imvait  the  landing  of  an  enemy 
"  that  was  already  upon  the  coast,  and  (as  many 
"  thought  or  seemed  to  think)  ready  every  day  to 
"  make  th»r  descent :  and  vet  the  sending  out  a 
"  proclamation  for  reassembling  the  paruament 
"  would  inevitablv  put  an  end  to  all  other  coun- 
"  sela.  That  for  nis  part  he  did  believe,  that  the 
"  Dutch  had  already  satisfied  themsdves  in  the 
"  affront  they  had  already  given,  and  could  not 
"  be  in  any  ccmdition  to  pursue  it,  or  have  men 
"  enough  on  board  to  make  a  descent,  without 
"  the  king's  having  notice  of  it;  and  that  the 
"  Dutch,  withoiU  a  coiyunction  irith  the  French, 
"  had  not  strength  for  such  an  imdertalon^ :  and 

that  the  nwneh  had  no  such  purpose  hu  nia- 
"  jest^  had  all  the  assnrance  possible,  and  that 
"  their  fleet  was  gmie  fiu  from  the  coast  oS  Eng- 
"  luid.  And  his  n^eety  had  reason  to  believe, 
"  that  the  present  trei^  would  put  an  end  to  this 
"  war  in  a  short  time,  though  the  power  and  arti- 
"  fice  of  De  Wit  had  prevented  a  cessation. 

"  However,  for  ttw  fwesent  support  of  those 
"  troops  which  were  necessary  to  guard  the  coasts, 
"  since  money  could  not  be  found  for  their  pre- 
"  sent  constant  pay,  without  which  free  quarter 
*'  could  not  be  avoided ;  the  only  way  that  ap- 
"  peared  to  him  to  be  practicable,  and  to  avoid 
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"  the  last  evil,  would  be,  to  wiite  letters  to  the 
"  lieutenaats  and  deputy  lieatenants  of  those 
"  coanties  where  the  troops  were  obliged  to  re- 
"  that  they  would  cause  provisums  of  alt 

*'  kinds  to  be  brought  into  those  quBTteis,  that  so 
"  the  soldiers  might  not  be  compelled  to  straggle 
"  abroad  to  provide  thor  own  victual,  whuh 
.*'  would  end  in  the  wont  Idnd  of  free  quarter : 
**  and  diat  the  like  letters  mi^  be  written  to  the 
"  neighbour  counties,  wherein  no  soldiers  were 
"  <fuartered,  to  raise  money  by  way  of  cmtribu- 
"  tion  or  loan,  which  should  be  abated  out  of  the 
"  next  impoa^ns,  that  so  the  troops  might  be 
"  enabled  to  stay  and  continue  in  [theirj  posts 
*'  where  thev  were,  for  defence  of  the  kingdom ; 
"  in  which  t nose  other  counties  l)ad  their  share  in 
*'  the  benefit,  and  without  which  they  must  them- 
"  selves  be  exposed  to  the  disorder  of  the  soldiers, 
"  and  poasibly  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy." 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  earnestness  of 
this  debate,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  which 
were  given,  be  might  use  that  ezpranon,  (which 
was  aftermuds  o^eded  against  nun,)  "of  rais- 
**  iog  contribution  as  had  been  in  the  late  civil 
*'  war."  Whatever  it  waa  he  said,  it  was  evi- 
dent at  the  time  that  some  men  were  well  pleased 
with  it,  as  somewhat  they  meant  to  make  nae  of 
hereafter,  in  which  hie  innoeanee  made  him  little 
oonoemed. 

lie  condunon  was,  though  many  of  the  lords 
epake  against  it,  and  mudi  tM  major  part  thought 
it  not  counsellable;  that  a  proc^unation  should 
forthwith  issue  out,  to  require  all  the  members  of 
rliament  to  meet  upon  a  day  appointed  in  the 
{inning  of  August,  to  consiut  upon  the  great 
airs  of  the  kingdom  i  and  this  prodamalion  was 
presently  issued  accordingly. 

All  tins  time  the  treaty  proceeded  at  Breda,  as 
fast  as  the  insolent  humour  of  the  Dutch  would 
auffinr  it.  The  Frendi  king  declared  hmiaelf  much 
oAnded  with  their  pnceodan^  at  sea:  and  his 
ambassadors  apake  so  knid*  tlut  the  States  gave 
order  to  their  depoties  to  bring  the  treaty  to  a 
conclusion ;  and  sent  such  orders  to  De  Rnyter, 
that  there  was  no  more  hostilitv  criT  any  moment; 
only  the  fleet  remained  at  sea,  that  it  might  appear 
they  were  masters  of  it.  It  cannot  be  (uniea  that 
the  French  ambassadors,  except  in  what  referred 
to  Poleroone,  behaved  themselves  as  csndidly  as 
could  be  wished:  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
same  reason  which  moved  the  French  to  use  all 
possible  diligence  to  bring  the  treaty  to  an  end, 
prevailed  likewise  with  the  Dutch  to  use  all  the 
dehm  they  could,  that  it  might  be  prolonged. 

Though  there  waa  no  war  declared,it  ha^  been 
hnw  notorious  that  Flanders  would  be  invaded : 
and  it  waa  as  notorioni,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
viMon  made  there  towards  a  reristanee  or  defence; 
the  marquis  of  Castdle  Rodorigo,  who  came 
vemoT  thither  with  a  great  reputation,  not  making 
good  the  expectation  in  theaagadtyhewaa  &med 
for,  nor  offering  at  any  levies  of  men,,  or  mend- 
ing fortifications,  until  the  Fraich  army  was  upon 
the  bordeia.  Then  be  sent  into  England  to  press 
the  king  to  assist  him  with  en  army  of  horse  and 
foot;  and  it  easily  ai^)eared  the  nation  would 
fi^adly  have  engaged  in  that  war,  not  being  willing 
that  Flanders  should  he  in  the  possession  (n 
France :  but  the  king  was  engaged  not  to  give 
any  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  France  until  the 
treaty  should  be  ended,  which  yet  it  waa  not 
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However,  he  suffered  the  eari  Caaddiarai, 
under  pretence  of  recruiting  a  regiment  in  Flan- 
ders which  he  had  formerly,  to  niae  a  bodjr  of 
one  thousand  ibot,  wludi  he  qoicUy  tnoqwated 

to  Ostend. 

The  king  J|of  France]  was  impatieirt  to  man^ 
and  yet  dnired  the  treaty  might  be  fint  eon- 
eluded,  that  both  himself  andtbeUngof  Eoriand 
might  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  aneh  an  alunoa 
as  they  AoaU  tmnk  proper  for  tfadr  intmat: 
and  Ae  Dutch,  who  had  no  mind  that  the  expe- 
dition should  be  prosecuted,  and  as  mudi  Hewed 
the  consequence  of  such  an  alliance,  though  dwy 
were  not  wise  enough  to  consider  the  right  means 
to  imvent  it,  desired  that  the  treaty  might  not  be 
concluded  the  winter  drew  nearer.  But  the 
French  qmckly  put  an  end  to  that  their  htm  by 
inarching  into  the  heart  of  Flanders,  and  aogmng 
them  new  matter  for  their  present  consah^^ons ; 
not  witiioat  intimation,  "  that  if  they  would  not 
"  finish  the  treaty,  that  king  would  conclude  for 
"  what  concerned  hinwt^ :"  and  thia  pot  an  end 
to  it.  Yet  there  wNW  aoma  aUerationa  of  **'*'^ 
inqwttance  in  some  artides  of  the  fi»inar  ticaiy, 
bendea  that  of  Fideroone,  wfaidt  the  smhnassdnrs 
would  not  coosBOt  to  widumt  fintiur  knoirie^ 
of  the  king's  plsaavce :  and  so  one  f£  them  (Mr. 
Heniy  Coventry)  came  to  attend  his  muesty,  to 
give  mm  an  account  of  all  particulars,  ana  recerre 
Els  own  final  determination. 

Ilie  king  in  the  first  place  sent  for  the  East 
India  company,  and  let  Uiem  know,  "  that  the 
"  Dutch  would  not  consent  to  the  former  artide 
"  for  the  reddivery  of  Poleroone,  nor  give  anf  re- 
"  compense  for  it;  and  that  he  was  resolved  not 
"  to  depart  from  [them],  and  so  release  their 
"  right  without  tfadr  consent :  and  therefore 
"  that  they  should  consider  what  would  be  for 
"  their  good."  They  answered,  "  that  they 
« thought  a  peace  to  b«  ao  neoeasary  for  die  king- 
"  diHU,  that  they  would  not  that  ai^  particular 
"  intneat  of  thdra  sboold  giTs  any  mlerruutioD 
"to  it:"  and  ther  acknowtedged,  "that  if  the 
"  war  continned,  uwy  should  in  mray  rospecta  be 
"  greater  loeerB,  than  the  Teddivcry  of  Polenone 
"  would  repair;  and  that  they  would  gladty  aa- 
"  crifice  that  pretence  to  the  pnUk  peace." 

Upon  which  answer  the  ambassador  made  his 
report  of  all  the  particulars  which  were  consented 
to  on  both  ndes  in  the  treaty,  and  what  remained 
yet  in  suspense;  and  made  answer  to  all  ques- 
tions which  any  of  the  council  thought  fit  to  sric. 
And  the  king  requiring  him  to  defiver  his  own 
opinion  upon  bis  observation,  and  "  whether  he 
"  believed,  that  if  his  majesty  should  poaitivdy 
"  insist  upon  what  they  utd  hitherto  re&iaed  to 
'*  consent  to,the  Dntehwould  duNMetocootinae 
"  the  wu;  and  wbdber  the  F^rcnch  would  jmn 
"  with  than  m  it:"  he  answered,  "  that  it  was 
"  -mrf  evident  that  the  Dutch  did  not  at  preaent 
"  desn«  the  peace,  otherwiae  than  to  comjuy  with 
"  France  ana  for  fear  of  it ;  and  that  France  was 
"  obliged  not  to  abandon  them  in  the  ptunt  of  Polo- 
"  roone,  whidi  the  other  would  never  part  with, 
"  nor  ^ve  any  recompense  for,  though  the  French 
"  ambassadors  had  used  all  the  arguments  toper- 
"  suade  them  to  it.  But  if  that  were  agreed,  he 
"  was  confident  tiiey  wotdd  be  compelled  to  con- 
"  sent  towhatsoeverwasdse  of  moment.  And  that 
"  the  FVench  had  used  some  threatening  exjaw- 

sums,  upon  some  insolent  propositions  made  by 
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**  the  Dane,  winch  Hxej  thought  proceeded  from 
"  the  instigation  of  Holland.  And  that  at  his 
"  coming  aw»,  the  French  ambassadors  had 
"  used  great  n«edom  mth  him,  and  advised  in 
"  ^hat  particulars  which  were  yet  unagreed  they 
"  wished  his  majesty  would  not  consent,  and  in 
*'  which  they  coiud  not  serve  him,  but  hdUeved  a 
- "  time  would  come,  in  which  he  would  be  repaired 
"  for  thoae  condescenskma :  in  other  particalara 
"  he  ihoidd  jnotiTeity  inriat,  at  least  with  some 
*'  fitde  Tariatum  a£  eipranon ;  in  wludi  he  «• 
"  pnaaed  bo&  his  own  and  l^w  opmon  of  the 
"  otiwr  ambaaaador." 

And  the  whole  bring  in  this  manner  deaiiy 
stated,  the  king  required  all  the  kvds  severally  to 
ddivw  thdr  Judgment  what  he  was  to  do ;  and 
every  man  did  deliver  his  ojnnion  in  more  or 
fewer  words.  And  it  may  be  truly  sud,  that, 
though  <me  or  two  adorned  their  passion  with 
some  ezpresrions  of  indignation  against  the  Dutch 
for  their  presumption,  and  as  if  he  did  believe  that 
the  parliament  would  concur  with  the  king  in  all 
things  which  might  vindicate  his  honour  from 
thdr  insolent  demands,  the  advice  was  npon  the 
matter  unanimous,  "  that  the  ambassador  should 
"  immediatdy  return,  and  condude  the  peace 
**  npon  those  conditiQiiB  which  were  atatod  at  the 
"  board.**  And  he  £d  presenfly  retnm :  and  all 
matters  were,  within  ftw  days  after  his  arrival, 
adjusted,  and  put  into  proper  mimstwial  hands 
for  engrossment,  and  all  forms  and  circunstances 
i^preed  upon  for  the  proclamation  of  the  peace, 
and  the  day  appointed  for  the  proclaiming  thereof ; 
and  such  forms  of  passes  as  should  be  onven  on 
all  sides  to  merchants'  ships,  (which  wouki  beim- 
{ntient  for  trade  before  the  days  could  be  ex- 
pired,) in  which  all  ships  of  war  should  be  obliged 
to  take  notice  that  the  peace  was  proclaimed. 

AU  this  was  done  before  the  day  of  the  parlia> 
ment's  convening  upon  the  king's  proclamation : 
so  that  there  b^ig  now  no  use  of  an  army,  and 
reason  enot^  to  cQslumd  those  r^fiments  which 
had  hem  raised  towards  it,  his  mi^ee^  tiiougld  it 
not  nasonable  that  they  should  enter  upon  the 
dctate  of  any  horiness,  W  be  eontimied  under 
the  former  prorogation  to  the  day  appointed ;  and 
in  this  thereappMrednotonepersonof  a  different 
oi»nion.  And  so,  upon  the  day,  the  king  went 
to  the  bouse,  and  told  them,  "  that  rince  the  con- 
"  dilion  of  his  afliiirs  was  not  so  fall  of  difficulty 
"  as  it  had  been  when  be  sent  out  his  prociama- 
*'  tion,  and  since  manyweroof  ofonion,  that  there 
**  might  be  doubts  arise  upon  the  regularity  of 
'*  their  meeting ;  he  was  content  to  dinoisa  them 
<'  tin  the  3oth  of  Oetober  :**  and  so  they  sqiSTated 
without  any  debate. 

The  public  no  sooner  entered  into  this  repose, 
than  the  storm  b^n  to  arise  that  destroyed  all 
the  vatotpmty,  mined  the  forCone,  and  ship- 
wrecked all  the  hopes,  of  the  chancdkir,  who  had 
been  the  principal  instmnmit  in  the  proviifing  that 
repose.  The  parliament,  that  had  been  so  un- 
seasonably calkd  together  from  thor  buriness  and 
reeteationB,  in  a  seaaon  of  die  year  that  they  most 
demred  to  be  vacant,  wov  not  [deased  to  be  so 
soon  ^smissed :  and  very  great  pains  were  taken 
by  those,  who  were  thought  to  be  able  to  do  him 
the  least  harm,  because  they  were  known  to  be 
his  enemies,  to  persoade  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, "  that  it  was  the  chancdlor  only  who  bad 
**  hindered  their  em^aing  togetlmr,  and  that  he 
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"  had  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  tiiem which 
exceedingly  i«fl»in*Ml  tnem. 

And  sir  William  Coventry  was  so  far  from 
b«ng  reserved  in  his  malice,  that  the  very  day 
that  the  pariiament  was  dismisBed,  after  he  had 
incensed  them  against  the  chancellor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  six  or  seven  of  the  members,  who  were 
not  all  of  tiie  same  mind,  he  declared,  "  that  if  at 
"  tlieir  next  meeting,  which  would  be  within  little 
**  more  than  two  months,  tluy  had  a  mind  to  rs- 

move  the  ehancdlor  frcnn  tm  court,  they  should 
"  easily  bring  it  to  pass of  all  wludi  he  had 
(|uickly  information,  and  had  several  other  adver- 
tisements  from  persons  of  honour,  "  that  then 
"  was  a  strong  combination  entered  into  against 

him ;"  and  [they]  mentioned  some  particulars 
to  have  been  told  the  long  concerning  him,  which 
had  exceedingly  oflfended  his  m^esty.  All  which 
particulars,  bemg  without  any  colour  or  ground  of 
truth,  he  hdieved  were  mventions  (thongh  not 
from  those  who  infiinned  him)  onty  to  amuse 
him. 

Yet  he  took  an  oj^iortnnity  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  it,  who,  with  the  same  openness  he  had 
always  used,  conferred  with  him  about  his  pre- 
sent husiness,  but  (Hily  of  the  bi^ess.  He  be- 
sought his  majesty  to  let  him  know,  "iritetherhe 
"  had  reerired  any  infinrmation  that  he  had  done 
"  or  said  such  and  sndi  things,**  which  he  made 
appear  to  him  to  be  in  themadves  ao  incredihlB 
and  improhaUe*  that  it  could  hardly  ,be  in  his 
majesty's  power  to  believe  [them] ;  to  which  the 
king  ansmred,  "  that  nobody  had  told  him  any 
"  such  thing."  To  which  the  other  replied,  "that 
"  he  did  r«lly  think  they  had  not,  though  he 
"  knew  that  they  had  bragged  they  had  done  so, 
"  and  thereby  incensed  his  majesty  against  him ; 
"  which  they  desired  should  be  generally  b»- 
"  lieved.** 

Hie  truth  is ;  the  chancellor  was  guilty  of  that 
himself  which  he  had  used  to  accuse  the  archbi- 
shop Laud  of,  that  he  was  too  proud  of  a  good 
conscience.  He  knew  his  own  innocence,  and  had 

with  any  c^rasf^^Helmew  w^'^he  lud^mu^ 
memies  who  had  crecSt  with  the  kinff,  and  that 
they  did  him  aU  die  Bl  oflBces  th^  covud :  radhe 
knew  that  the  lady's  power  and  credit  increased, 
and  that  she  desired  nothing  more  than  to  remove 
Mm  from  his  nu^esty's  confidence;  in  which  he 
never  thought  her  to  blame,  nnce  she  wdl  knew 
that  he  employed  all  the  credit  he  had  to  remove 
her  from  the  court.  But  he  thought  himself  very 
secure  in  the  king's  justice :  and  thongh  his  kind- 
ness was  much  lessened,  he  was  confident  his  ma- 
jesty would  protect  him  from  being  opjHvssed, 
since  he  knew  his  integrity ;  and  never  suspected 
that  he  would  consent  to  his  ruin.  He  was  in 
truth  weaiy  of  the  condition  he  was  in,  and  had 
in  the  last  year  undergone  much  mortification; 
and  desirsd  nathing  more,  than  to  be  divested  of 
all  other  trusts  and  empl^rmenta  than  what  con- 
cerned the  chancery  only,  in  which  he  could  have 
no  rival,  and  in  the  administration  whereof  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  complaint :  and  this  he  thought 
might  have  satisfied  all  parties ;  and  had  some- 
times desired  the  king,  "  that  he  might  retire  from 
"  all  other  business,  than  that  of  the  judicatory," 
for  he  [Mainly  discemed  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
tend with  other  struggles. 
I  cannot  avoid  in  this  {dace  nieationiiig  an  ec- 
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cident  that  £ell  out  in  this  time,  and  eolarge  upoo 
all  the  circumstaucea  thereof,  which  might  other- 
wise be  passed  over,  but  that  it  had  an  imme- 
diate yiflTiMtpf  OD  the  &te  frf  the  paaon  who  is  so 
near  lus  fiiU.  The  king  had  be«i  Terjr  mnch  oU 
fended  with  the  dnke  of  Buckin^^iam,  who  had 
behaved  himself  much  worse  towards  him  than 
conid  he  expected  from  his  obligatioiu  and  dis- 
cretion, and  had  been  in  truth  the  original  cause 
of  all  the  ill  humour  which  had  bew  in  both 
hoiues  of  parliament  in  the  last  session ;  after  the 
end  of  mkich  he  went  into  the  country  without 
taking  his  leave  of  the  king,  and  in  several  places 
spake  with  greater  license  of  the  court  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  person  of  the  king,  than  any 
other  person  presumed  to  do ;  of  aU  which  his 
majesty  had  intelli^nce  and  information,  and 
was  at  that  time  without  doubt  more  offended 
with  him  than  with  any  man  in  England,  and  bad 
really  great  provocation  to  jealousy  of  his  fidelity, 
as  w^  as  M  his  respect  and  aftwon.  The  lora 
Ariin^tm,  as  secniaiT  of  atate,  had  recaved 
severd  informations  of  dangerous  words  spoken 
by  him  ai^nst  the  king,  md  of  his  correspon- 
desdea  wuh  persons  the  most  suspected  for  sedi- 
tions indinationB,  the  duke  having  made  himself 
very  pomUar  amongst  the  leveUers,  and  amongst 
them  wno  clamoured  for  liberty  of  conscience^ 
which  pretence  he  seemed  very  much  to  cherish. 

The  king  was  very  much  awakened  to  be  jealous 
of  him,  beeides  his  behaviour  in  the  parliament, 
by  some  informations  he  received  from  his  own 
servants.  There  was  one  Braythwaite,  a  dtizen, 
who  had  been  a  great  confident  of  Cromwell  and 
of  the  council  of  state,  aman  of  parts,  and  looked 
upon  as  having  a  gre^o-  interest  with  the  discon- 
tented party  than  any  man  of  the  city.  Upon  the 
king's  rstnra  this  man  fled  beyond  the  seas,  and 
after  near  a  year's  stay  there  came  again  to  Lon- 
dm,  but  remained  there  as  incognito,  came  not 
upon  the  exchange,  nor  was  seen  in  public,  and 
i^umed  again  into  H(dland ;  and  so  made  fre- 
quent journeys  backward  and  forward  for  several 
months,  and  then  ,came  and  resided  publidy  in 
the  city.  This  bung  taken  notice  of  by  sir  lUchard 
Browne,  who  was  major  general  of  the  city,  upon 
whose  vigilance  the  king  very  much  and  very 
justly  defended,  and  the  man  being  well  known 
to  him,  he  had  long  endeavoured  to  apprehend 
him,  tiU  he  understood  that  he  was  a  servant  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  in  great  trust  with 
him,  as  he  was;  for  the  duke  had  committed  the 
wfaoie  managery  v/L  his  estate  to  him,  and  upon 
his  reconmuadation  had  received  many  other  in- 
ferior servants  to  be  employed  under  mm,  all  of 
tiia  same  l«ven  with  him,  and  all  notorioua  for 
&eir  cUsaSbction  to  the  church  and  state.  The 
major  general,  bdng  one  day  to  give  the  Icing  an 
account  of  some  businesB,  told  him  likewise 
of  this  man,  "  as  one  as  worthy  to  be  suspected 
*'  for  all  disloyal  purposes,  and  as  like  to  bring 
"  them  to  pass,  as  any  man  of  that  condition 
^' in  England;"  and  seemed  to  wonder,  "that 
"  the  didce  would  entertain  such  a  person  in  his 
"  service." 

At  that  time  the  duke  had  by  his  diligence,  tmd 
those  feculties  towards  mirth  in  which  be  excelled, 
made  himself  v«ry  acceptable  tothe  king;thou^ 
many  wondered  that  he  could  be  soi  conridering 
what  tbe  king  himself  knew  of  him :  insomnch 
tluit  his  majMty  told  him  what  be  had  been  in- 
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formed  of  his  steward,  and  how  much  he  snfiered 
in  his  reputation  for  entertaining  sudi  lemnta. 
The  duke  received  the  animadvemon  with  all 
possible  submisnon  and  acknowledgment  of  tbe 
obligation,  and  then  enlarged  upon  tiie  commen- 
dataon  of  the  man,    of  hit  g^reat  abilities,  and  tlie 
**  benefit  be  received  by  fats  s^ce;"  and  be- 
sought his  majesty*  "  that  he  would  vDiidiaa&  to 
*'  bear  him,  tat  hn  bd^eved  he  would  give  an  ac- 
"  count  of  the  state  of  the  dty,  and  of  many  par- 
"  ticnlars  which  related  to  ms  majesty's  aervice, 
"  better  than  most  men  could  do."  And  the  Idng 
sliortly  after  supping  at  the  duke's  house,  he 
fbimd  an  opportunity  to  present  Mr.  BrayUiwsite 
to  him,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very  good  aspect, 
which  diat  people  used  not  to  have,  and  of  notaUe 
insinuation.   He  made  the  king  a  narration  of 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  in  which  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  make  lumself  wpear  a  better  man 
than  he  had  beenrraocted  to  be;  winch  kind  of 
ingenuity,  aa  men  cul  it,  is  a  wondeifel  mnach 
towarda  brnw  believed.   He  related  "  whtf 
"  degrees,  and  in  what  method  of  conviction,  he 
"  had  ex[jicated  himself  from  all  those  iU  prind- 
"  pies  in  which  he  had  been  entan^ed :  and  that 
"  it  had  been  a  prindpal  motive  to  him  to  em- 
"  brace  the  opportonity  of  serving  the  duke,  that 
"  he  might  totally  retire  from  that  company  and 
"  convenation  to  which  he  bad  been  most  accns- 
"  tomed.   And  yet  he  thought  he  had  so  mnch 
"  credit  with  the  chief  oi  them,  that  tiwy  conld 
"  never  enter  into  any  active  combination,  but  he 
"  should  have  notice  of  it :  and  assured  his  ma- 
"jesty  that  nothing  should  pass  of  nmnent 
"  amongst  that  peopte,but  hia  nuuestyshouldbave 
"  very  seasonable  mfonnation  ot  it,  and  that  be 
"  would  always  aervBhimiridi  great  fid^ty."  bi 
fine,  tbe  king  was  well  aatisfied  with  hisdiacoora^ 
and  often  afterwards  upon  the  like  qiportunitiea 
conferred  with  him,  aad  believed  lum  to  be  wdl 
disposed  to  do  him  any  service. 

Dming  the  last  session  of  parliament,  in  which 
the  dnke  curried  himself  so  dirsepeetfally  to  the 
Jdn^,  this  man  found  an  opportunity  to  g^  access 
to  bu  nuyestf,  which  he  was  willing  to  give  lum; 
when  he  said,  "  that  he  thought  it  his  du^, 
"  and  accor^ng  to  his  obligation,  to  give  his  ma- 
"  jestyan  account  of  what  fie  had  lately  observed, 
"  and  of  his  own  resolutions."  He  told  bim, 
"  that  his  lord  was  of  late  very  much  altaed,  and 
"  was  fallen  into  the  acquaintance  and  conversa- 
"  tion  <A  some  men  of  very  mean  conditiim,  bat 
"of  very  deqpeate  intentums;  uith  ^rboai  he 

used  to  meet  at  wueaamiable  boors,  and  in 
"  scure  pbces,  wfaoie  penona  of  quality  did  not 
"  use  to  resort ;  and  that  be  frequently  recMved 
"  letters  from  than ;  aU  iriiich  made  bun  ame- 
"  bend  dut  thoB  was  a  dedffn  on  foot,  wnich. 
"  how  unreasonable  soever,  &e  duke  in^t  be 
"  engaged  in.  And  fior  these  and  other  reasons, 
"  and  the  irregular  course  of  hie  life,  he  was  re- 
"  solved  to  wiUidraw  himsdf  from  hia  service : 
"  and  that  he  hoped,  into  what  extravagancies 
"  soever  the  duke  should  cast  himself,  bis  ma> 
"  jesty  would  retain  a  good  opinion  of  him.  who 
"  would  never  swore  from  hia  affection  and 
«  duty." 

The  information  and  testimony,  which  tbe  lord 
Arlington  brought  to  the  king  shortly  aft»  tins 
advertisement,  made  the  mater  impresnon;  and 
there  wwe  many  particuurs  in  the  infivmations 
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that  could  not  be  smpected  to  be  foiged.  And  it 
ai^)eared  that  there  waa  a  poor  fellow,  who  had  a 
poorer  lodging  about  Tower-hill,  and  professed 
skill  in  horoscopea,  to  whom  the  duke  often  re- 
paired in  diagniie  in  the  night :  and  the  lord  Ar- 
lington had  caused  that  fellow  to  be  apprehended, 
and  his  pockets  and  his  chamber  to  be  searched; 
where  were  found  sererd  letters  to  the  duke  of 
Buddogham,  cm  or  two  idureof  irore  in  his 
pocket  sealed  and  not  sent,  and  the  rest  copies, 
and  one  original  letter  firom  ^  diike  to  hnn,  in 
all  which  there  were  numy  unnsnal  erpresoona, 
which  were  cumble  of  a  very  ill  interpretation, 
and  could  not  bear  a  good  one.  This  man  and 
some  others  were  sent  dose  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  where  the  lord  Arlington  and  two  other 
ptivy  counsellors,  by  the  king's  order,  took  their 
several  examinations,  and  confronted  them  wi^ 
those  witnesses,  who  accused  them  and  justified 
tbeu*  accusationB ;  all  which  were  brought  to  the 
king. 

And  then  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  acquaint 
the  chancellor  with  all  that  had  passed,  who  to 
that  minute  had  not  the  least  imagination  of  any 
particular  relating  to  it :  nw  had  he  any  other 
prejudice  to  the  person  of  the  duk^  (for  be  be- 
haved himadf  towards  him  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary dviUty,)  than  what  was  necessary  for  any  man 
to  have  upon  account  of  the  extravagancy  of  bis 
life ;  and  which  he  could  not  be  without,  upon 
what  he  had  often  received  from  the  duke  himself 
upon  his  own  knowledge.  The  king  now  shewed 
him  all  those  examinationB  and  depositions  which 
had  been  taken;  and  that  letter  to  the  fellow, 
"  which,"  his  majesty  aud,  "  he  knew  to  be  every 
"  word  the  duke's  own  buid ;"  and  the  letters  to 
the  duke  from  the  fellow,  which  still  gave  him  the 
style  prince,  and  mentioned  what  great  things 
his  stars  promised  to  him,  and  that  he  was  the 
dariing  (tf  the  people,  who  Iwd  set  thnr  heuts  and 
afiectmns  and  all  tbdr  hopes  uptm  his  hi^ness, 
with  many  oth«fo(di8h  and  some  fustian  expres- 
uons.  His  nugesty  told  him  in  what  ]daces  the 
duke  had  been  nnee  he  left  Londni;  "  that  he 
"  stayed  few  days  in  any  place ;  and  that  he  in- 
"  tended  on  such  a  day,  that  was  to  come,  to  be 
"  in  Staffbrdsliire  at  the  house  of  sir  Charles 
"  Wolsely,"  a  gentleman  who  had  been  of  great 
eminencv  in  Cromwell's  council,  and  one  of  uiose 
who  baa  been  sent  by  the  house  of  commons  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  crown  with  the  title  of 
king.  Upon  the  whole  matter  his  majesty  asked 
him,  "  what  way  1m  was  to  proceed  against  him 
to  which  he  answered,  "  uat  he  was  first  to  be 
"  mrdiended;  and  when  be  should  be  in  cus- 
**  toay  and  examined,  his  m^eety  would  better 
**^Sin   ^^'^  ^""^  ^  inuoeed  aganat 

Uwm  further  conndmrtion  with  du  chaneeDor 
and  lord  Ariington  and  otiierB  of  the  conndl,  the 
Idnff  sent  a  sergeant  at  arms,  with  a  warrant 
xaaaar  his  sign  manual,  "to  apprehend  the  duke 
"  of  Buckingham,  and  to  bring  him  before  one  of 
*'  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  answer  to  such  crimes 
"  as  should  be  objected  against  hhn ;"  or  to  tii^ 
purpose.  The  sei>(eant  made  a  ionmey  into 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  informed  the 
duke  [was]  :  but  still,  when  he  came  to  the  house 
where  he  was  sud  to  be,  it  was  pretended  that  he 
was  gone  from  thence  some  hours  before;  by 
which  be  found  tluU  he  had  notice  of  his  buuness. , 
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And  therefore  he  concealed  himsdf,  and  appointed 
some  men  to  watch  and  inform  themselves  of  his 
motions,  it  bnng  generally  reported  that  be  would 
be  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Exeter  at  such  a 
time.  And  notice  was  given  him,  that  he  was 
then  in  a  coach  with  ladies  going  to  that  bouse ; 
upon  which  he  made  so  good  haste,  that  he  was 
in  view  <tf  the  ooach,  and  saw  the  ddce  al^ht  out 
of  the  coadi,  and  lead  a  lady  into  die  house;  upcm 
which  the  dom:  of  the  court  was  shut  before  be 
could  get  to  it  He  knocked  loudly  at  thtt  and 
other  oooTB  that  were  all  shut ;  so  that  he  could 
not  get  into  the  house,  though  it  were  some  hours 
before  sunset  in  the  month  of  May.  After  some 
hours'  attendance,  one  Mr.  Ffur&z,  who  waited 
upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  came  to  the  door, 
and  without  opening  it  asked  him,  "what  be 
"  would  hare and  he  answered,  "  that  he  had 
"  a  message  to  the  duke  from  the  king,  and  that 
"  he  must  sprak  with  him to  wluch  m  rallied, 
"  that  he  was  not  there,  and  that  he  should  seek 
"  for  him  in  some  other  place."  The  sergeant 
told  bim,  **  that  he  saw  bim  go  into  the  bouse  ; 
"  and  that  if  he  miaht  not  be  admitted  to  nwak 
"  with  him,  he  would  require  the  sheriff  oi  thv 
"  county  to  ^tb  hnn  hia  assistance  :'*  imon  wluidi 
the  genUeman  went  away,  and  about  half  an  hour 
after  returned  asain,  and  threatened  the  SCTgemt 
so  much,  after  he  had  opened  the  door,  that  the 
poor  man  had  not  the  courage  to  stay  Icnger; 
but  returned  to  the  court,  and  gave  a  full  rehutm 
in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  ue  endeavours  he 
had  used,  and  the  affronts  he  bad  received. 

Why  idl  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
afiair  are  so  punctually  related  will  appear  anon. 
The  king  was  so  exceraingly  offended  at  this  car- 
riage and  behaviour  of  ue  duke,  that  he  made 
relraon  of  it  to  the  council-board,  and  publicly 
declared,  "that  he  was  no  longer  of  that  number, 
and  erased  hia  name  to  be  left  out  in  the  list  of 
the  connaeUna,  "and  that  he  was  no  Inigar  a 
**  gendeman  ti  hia  beddamber,"  and  put  the 
earl  of  Bodweter  to  wait  in  hia  i>lan.  His  ma- 
jesty likewise  revoked  that  commission  by  whidi 
he  was  constitnted  lord  lieutenant  of  uie  east 
riding  in  Yorkshire,  and  granted  that  cmnmission 
to  the  earl  of  Burlington :  so  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  bis  majesty  to  give  more  lively  instances 
of  his  disideasure  agunst  any  man,  thian  he  had 
done  against  the  didce.  And  at  the  same  tim^ 
with  the  advice  of  the  board,  a  proclamation 
issued  out  for  his  apprehension,  and  inhibiting  all 
persons  to  entertain,  rec«ve,  or  conceal  him. 
Upon  which  be  thought  it  fit  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  that  he  shmild  be  less  discovered  in 
London,  whither  he  resorted,  and  had  many  lod^ 
ings  in  several  Quarters  of  the  dty.  And  thonm 
his  majesty  had  fr«qurait  intelligrace  where  he 
was;  and  continued  advertisements  o!  the  Uber^ 
he  took  in  his  discourses  of  his  own  parson,  ana 
of  some  otherB,of  whidi  hewas  no  Ims  senriUe; 
yet  when  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and  others  em- 
ployed for  bis  apprehension,  came  where  he  was 
known  to  have  beisn  but  an  hour  before,  he  was 
gone  from  thence,  or  so  concealed  there  that  he 
could  not  be  found :  and  in  this  manner  be  con- 
tinued sleepinf[  all  the  day,  and  walking  from 
place  to  puce  m,  the  night,  for  the  apace  m  some 
months. 

At  last,  bang  advertised  of  renewed  instances 
of  the  lung's  oispleasure,  and  that  it  every  day 
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increased  upon  new  intelligence  that  he  received 
of  faiB  behaviour,  he  ffreir  weary  of  the  posture  he 
was  in,  and  emploved  several  persons  to  move  the 
\ing  on  his  behalf;  for  he  was  informed  that  the 
kinff  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  for  his  life, 
and  that  bii  estate  web  be^ed  and  «ven.  Upon 
thb  MM  night  he  sent  his  aeeretary,  air.  CB^rd, 
to  the  chancellor,  widi  v/bxm  ha  had  never  en- 
tered into  any  dispute,  widi  some  comphinents 
and  oqiresuons  of  confidence  in  his  friendship. 
He  professed  "  great  innocence  and  integrity  in 
**  all  his  actions  with  reference  to  the  king,  thooff h 
n  be  might  have  been  paaaionate  andinmicnetm 
*'  his  words ;  that  there  was  a  consfHracv  against 
"  his  life,  and  that  his  estate  was  granted  or  pro- 
*'  raised  to  persons  who  had  begged  it :"  and  in 
conclusion  ne  desired  "  that  he  would  send  him 
"  his  advice  what  he  should  do,  but  rather,  that 
"  he  would  permit  him  to  come  to  him  in  the 
*'  evening  to  nis  house,  that  he  might  confer  with 
"  hnn." 

The  chancellor  answered  his  secretary,  who  was 
wdl  known  to  turn,  **tbat  he  mig^  not  001^ 
"  vith  him  tiU  be  rendered  bmuw  to  king ; 
*'  that  he  was  confident,  havu^  eeen  testimony 

enough  to  convince  him,  that  d»  duke  was  not 
"  innocent ;  and  that  he  lutd  mndi  to  answer  for 
**  disrespectful  mention  of  the  king,  which  would 
**  require  much  acknowledgment  and  submis- 
**  sion :  hut  that  he  did  not  know  that  his  crimes 
"  were  of  that  magnitude  as  would  put  his  life 

into  danger;  and  that  he  was  most  confident 
"  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  to  take  that  from 
"  him,  except  hu  faults  were  of  another  nature 
"  than  they  yet  appeared  to  be ;  and  which  no 

conspuacy,  which  he  need  not  fear,  could  de- 
"  prive  him  of.  And  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
"had  been  any  attempt  to  beg  his  estate:  but  he 
"  was  sure  tbuv  bad  not  been,  nor  could  be,  any 
"  grant  of  it  toanyman,iriiichmust  havepaeiea 
"  the  great  seal"  He  did  advise  bim,  and 
desuwd  him  to  fdlov  his  adviee,  ^  that  if  he  did 

know  himadf  innocent  as  to  wdawfol  aetkma 
**  and  designs,  and  that  Ins  fault  consiBted  only 
"  in  indiscreet  words,  as  be  seoned  to  confess ; 
"  he  would  no  longer  oggiavate  his  offence  by 
*'  contemning  his  warrants,  which  he  would  not 
"  be  long  able  to  avoid,  bat  dehver  himself  into 
"  the  custody  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
"  which  he  was  at  liberty  by  the  proclamation  to 
"  do,  and  send  then  a  petition  to  the  king,  that 
"  he  might  be  heard :  uid  that  when  he  h^  done 
'■'  this,  M  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  him  all 
"  the  offices  which  would  consist  with  his  duty." 

And  the  next  day  he  gave  his  m^esty  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  message  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  answer  which  he  had  returned ; 
iHiicb  his  majesty  approved,  and  shewed  lum  a 
letter  that  he  bad  received  from  the  duke  that 
nKMning,  i^iich  seemed  to  have  been  written  after 
bis  semtary  bad  returned  from  the  chancellor. 

ktto*  contuned  a  lane  profession  <tf  his  in- 
nocence, and  c(Hnplaint  itf  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  a  very  earnest  desire  **  that  his  majesty 
« would  give  him  leave  to  speak  with  him, 
**  and  then  dispose  of  him  as  ne  pleased ;"  to 
which  his  majesty  had  answered  to  the  person 
who  brought  tne  letter,  who,  as  I  remember,  was 
sir  Robert  Howard,  "that  the  duke  need  not  fear 
*'  the  power  of  any  enenues,  but  would  be  sure 
"  te  have  justice,  if  he  would  submit  to  it." 


But  his  maiesty  in  his  disconrse  seemed  to  be 
as  weary  of  the  prosecution,  as  the  duke  was  of 
the  concealing  himsdf  to  avoid  it,  and  to  have 
much  apprehnision  of  his  interest  and  powo-  in 
the  parliament;  and  to  be trouUed that  the  piin- 
cipd  witness,  apcm  whose  testimony  he  raied, 
was  at  [that]  time  sick  of  the  smalqxn^  and  in 
danger  of  doth,  and  that  another  retracted  part 
ofthatendencethsthebadgiven.  InawordChia 
majesty  appeared  leas  ngrr  than  he  bad  been, 
and  willing  that  an  end  shonld  be  pot  to  the 
business  without  any  public  prosecution.  To 
which  the  chancellor  made  no  other  answer,  than 
"  that  no  advice  could  be  f^ven  with  preservation 
"  of  his  majesty's  dignity,  till  the  dulce  rendered 
"  himselfintothehand  of  justice;"  which  be  was 
very  unwilling  to  do,  and  sent  again  to  the  chan- 
cellor b^  sir  Robert  Howard,  to  press  him,  "  that 
"  he  might  be  admitted  first  to  the  king's  pre- 
"  sence,  and  then  sent  to  the  Tower."  The  other 
told  him,  "  that  if  the  king  were  inclined  to  ad- 
"  mit  hhn  in  that  manner,  he  would  dissuade 
"  him  from  it,  as  a  thing  dishimoambk  to  lum 
"afiersolongaooDtest;"  and  repeated  the  same 
to  him  that  he  said  fonn^lv  to  Mr.  Clifford : 
nor  eoidd  he  be  petsnsded  oy  any  othora  (fior 
others  did  speak  to  him  to  the  ssme  poipose)  to 
I  recede  a  tittle  from  what  he  had  insisted  upon, 
;  "  that  he  should  put  himself  in  the  Tower."  Of 
all  which  he  still  gave  the  king  a  £Eiithfiil  account 
I  of  every  word  that  passed :  for  he  knew  well  that 
I  the  lord  Arlington  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
king,  "  that  the  chancellor  fovonred  the  duke, 
'  "  and  desired  that  he  should  beat  liberty;"  when 
I  at  the  same  time  he  used  all  the  ways  he  coold  to 
!  have  it  insinuated  to  the  duke's  friends,  that  he 
"  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  but  that  the 
;  "  wh(de  prosecution  was  made  by  the  infbmiadmi 
j "  and  advice  of  the  dumcellcMr. 
I  In  the  end,  the  duke  was  persuaded  to  vendv 
bimaelf  to  the  Tower :  and  from  tbenca  he  sent  a 
petition  to  die  king,  who  fHresently  appeared  my 
.inclined  to  give  owe  any  forthv  prosecution  s 
'  wluch  alteration  aU  men  wondered  at,  nor  could 
any  man  imagine  the  ground  or  reason  of  it.  For 
thoufldi  the  principal  witness  was  dead,  as  the 
lord  Ariington  dedaied  he  was,  and  that  so  moch 
(xnild  not  oe  prov^  as  at  the  first  discovery  was 
reasonably  suspected ;  yet  the  meanness  and  vile- 
ness  of  toe  persons  with  whom  he  kept  so  fami- 
liar  correspondence,  the  letters  between  them 
which  were  ready  to  be  produced,  the  disrespect- 
ful and  scandalous  discourses  which  he  often  held 
concerning  the  king's  person,  and  many  other 
particulars  which  Iwd  most  inflamed  tbie  king, 
and  which  nught  fully  have  been  woved,  wouU 
have  manifest^  so  moch  vanity  and  prestmiption 
in  the  duke,  as  must  have  lessened  bis  credit  and 
reputation  with  all  serious  men,  and  made  him 
worthy  of  severe  censure.  But  whether  the  lung 
thougnt  not  fit  to  proceed  upon  the  words  and 
scandalous  discourses,  wfait^  he  thought  would 
more  dispwse  and  publish  the  scandals ;  or  whe- 
ther he  did  really  hebeve  that  it  would  disturb 
and  obstruct  all  his  business  in  parliament;  or 
what  other  reason  soever  prevailed  with  his  ma- 
jesty, as  without  doubt  some  other  there  were : 
his  majesty  was  very  impatient  to  be  rid  of  the 
business,  and  would  have  been  easily  persuaded 
to  have  given  present  order  far  setting  the  duke 
at  liberty,  and  so  to  silence  all  further  discouise. 
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But  he  was  pernuded,  "  that  that  would  most 
"  reflect  upon  his  own  honour,  by  makmg  it 
"  beUered,  that  there  had  been  m  truth  a  Tool 
**  conipiracy  aguiut  the  penon  of  the  dnke> 
"  vhidi  would  gin  hhn  mora  credit  in  the  par- 
*'  liament  and  every  wfam  else;"  for  the  king 
had  not  yet,  with  aU  hie  indulgence,  a  better 
opinion  of  his  affection  and  fiddhy  than  he  had 
before. 

In  conclusion ;  it  was  resolved,  «  that  the  lieu- 
"  tenant  of  the  Tower  should  bring  duke  of 
"  Bnckin^ham  to  the  council  chamber,  his  ma- 
"  jcsty  being  present ;  and  there  the  attorney  and 
"  solicitor  general  should  open  the  chuge  that 
"  was  agunst  him,  and  read  all  the  examiiiations 
"  which  had  been  taken,  and  the  letters  which  had 
"  passed  between  them all  which  was  done. 
And  the  duke  denving  "  that  he  had  ever  written 
"  to  that  liBlkiw,  though  he  knew  him  well,  and 
"  used  to  make  himself  merry  with  him,"  die 
letter  was  prodnced  (which  the  king  and  the  lord 
Arlington,  who  both  knew  his  hand  well,  made 
DO  doubt  to  be  his  hand)  and  delivered  to  the 
duke ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eye  upon  it, 
said,  "it  was  not  hie  hand,  but  he  well  knew 
**  whose  it  was."  And  bung  asked  whose  hand 
it  was,  he  said,  "  it  was  his  sister's,  the  duchess 
"  of  lUchmond,  with  whom,"  he  said,  "it  was 
"  known  that  he  bad  no  correspondence."  Where- 
uiJoD  the  kii^  called  for  the  letter,  and,  having 
looked  upon  it,  besud,  "he  had  been  mistaken/* 
and  ctmfessed  "  that  it  was  the  duchess's  hand 
and  seemed  much  out  of  countenance  upon  the 
mistake :  though  the  letter  gave  still  as  much 
cause  of  suspicion,  for  it  was  as  strange  that  she 
ahould  write  to  such  a  feUow  in  a  style  very  ob- 
liging, and  bdng  in  answer  to  a  Itfter ;  so  that  it 
seemed  veiy  reasonable  atiD  to  bdieve,  that  ahe 
might  have  written  it  upon  fads  dediB  and  dic- 
tating. 

The  duke  denied  most  of  the  partieolars  con- 
tained  in  the  ezaminatioDS :  and  for  the  other 
letters  which  had  been  written  to  hun  by  the 
fellow  who  was  in  the  Tower,  (whereof  one  was 
found  in  his  pocket  sealed  to  be  sent  to  the  duke, 
and  the  others  were  copies  of  others  which  had 
been  sent ;  and  the  witness  who  was  dead  had 
delivered  one  of  them  into  the  duke's  own  hand, 
and  related  at  huge  the  kmdness  he  expressed 
towards  the  man,  and  the  message  he  sent  to  him 
by  him,)  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  those 
letters;  but  acknowledged,  "that  the  man  came 
"  often  to  hhn,  and  jwetended  skill  in  horoscopes, 
"  but  more  in  disbUations,  in  which  the  duke 
"  delighted  and  exerdaed  himnlf,  but  hwked 
*'  upon  the  fellow  as  cracked  in  his  brain,  and  fit 
"  onlv  to  be  laughed  at"  When  the  duke  was 
withdrawn,  the  Idng  declared, "  that  he  hod  been 
"  deceived  in  being  confident  that  the  letter  had 
"  been  written  by  the  duke,  which  he  now  dis- 
"  cerned  not  to  be  his  hand,  and  he  knewasvrell 
"  to  have  bera  written  by  the  duchess ;"  and 
tbereupoD  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  nothing 
else  worth  the  examining:  and  so  order  was  given 
to  set  the  duke  at  hberty,  who  inmiMhotely  went 
to  his  own  house,  and  went  not  in  some  days 
afterwards  to  the  court. 

About  this  time,  or  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  a 
great  affliction  befell  die  chancellor  in  his  domes- 
tict,  whidi  prqnred  him  to  bear  all  the  unex- 
pected acddenta  that  cuddsnly  succeeded  that 


more  in8upp(»table  nuafortune.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  all  his  children,  and  his  companion  in 
all  his  banishment,  and  who  had  made  all  his 
former  calamities  less  grievous  by  her  ctHupany 
and  courage,  having  made  a  jonniey  toTunbridge 
for  her  hnlth,  returned  from  tbewM  without  the 
benefit  she  expected,  yet  without  bdng  thought 
byt^wphyncianstobeinanydangw!  and  within 
less  than  three  di^  £ed :  which  was  so  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  irreparable  a  loss,  that  he  had 
not  courage  to  support;  which  nobody  wondered 
at  who  knew  the  mutual  satisfoction  and  comfort 
they  had  in  each  other.  And  he  might  posnbly 
have  sunk  under  it,  if  his  enemies  had  not  found 
out  a  new  kind  of  consolation  to  him,  iriiich  his 
friends  could  never  hsve  thought  of. 

Within  few  days  after  hie  wife's  deatii^the  king 
vouchsafed  to  come  to  his  bouM  to  condole  with 
him,  and  used  many  gracious  expressions  to  him: 
yet  within  less  than  a  fortnight  the  duke  (who 
was  seldom  a  day  without  doing  him  the  honour 
to  see  him)  came  to  him,  and  with  very  ranch 
trouble  told  him,  "that  such  a  day,  that  was 
"  past,  walking  with  the  kmg  in  the  park,  hii 

nu^esty  aakM  him  how  the  ehancflUor  did :  to 
*<  whidi  his  highness  had  made  answo',  that  he 
"  was  the  [most]  disconsolate  person  he  ever 
"  [mw]  ;  and  that  he  had  lamented  himself  to 
"  him  not  (mly  upon  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  out 
"  of  apprehennon  that  his  majesty  had  of  late 
"  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  him :  to  which 
"  lus  majes^  replied,  that  he  wondered  he  should 
"  think  so,  but  that  he  would  speak  more  to  him 
"  of  that  subject  the  next  day.  And  that  that 
"  morning  his  majesty  had  held  a  long  discourse 
"  with  him,  in  which  he  told  him,  tmit  he  had 
"  received  very  particular  and  certun  mtelligence, 
"  that  when  the  parliament  should  meet  again, 
"  they  were  resolved  to  impeach  tlie  chanoulcff, 
"  who  was  grown  very  odiona  to  lluni,  not  only 
"  for  hia  hkving  opposed  them  in  all  those  dungs 
**  upon  which  Ui^  oad  set  tbetr  hearts,  but  that 
"  thev  had  been  informed  that  he  had  proposed 
"  and  advised  thor  dtssolntiou ;  which  had  en- 
"  raged  th«n  to  that  degree,  that  th^  had  taken 
"  a  resolution  as  soon  as  they  came  togethw  again 
"  to  send  up  an  impeachment  againat  nim ;  which 
"  would  be  a  great  dishonour  to  bis  majesty,  and 
"  obstruct  all  his  affairs,  nor  should  he  be  able  to 
"  protect  him  or  divert  them :  and  therefore  that 
"  It  would  be  necessary  for  his  service,  and  like- 
"  wise  for  the  preservation  of  the  chancellor,  that 
"  he  should  deliver  up  the  seal  to  him.  All  which 
"  be  desired  the  duke"  (who  confessed  that  he 
had  likewise  received  the  aame  advertisement) 
"  to  inform  him  <tf:  and  that  dw  chancellor  Ub> 
»  self  should  choose  the  way  and  the  nuumer  of 
**  ddtvering  up  the  seal,  v4ieth«  be  would  wait 
"  upon  the  king  and  give  it  into  his  own  hand, 
"  or  whether  t^  kinff  should  send  a  secretary  or 
"  a  privy  counsellor  ior  it."  When  the  duke  had 
said  all  that  the  king  had  given  him  in  charge,  he 
declared  himself  "  to  be  much  unsatisfied  with 
"  the  king's  resolution ;  and  Uiough  he  had  re- 
"  ceived  the  same  advertisement,  and  believed 
"  that  there  was  a  real  combination  and  conspiracy 
"  E^punst  him,  yet  he  knew  the  chancellor's  inno- 
"  cence  would  not  be  frighted  with  it.'* 

The  chancellor  was  indeed  as  much  surprised 
with  this  relation,  as  he  could  have  been  at  the 
eight  of  a  warrant  for  liis  execution.  He  told  tlu 
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duke,  "  that  he  £d  not  wonder  that  dw  king  and 
"  his  highness  had  been  informed  of  inch  a  reso- 
"lution;  for  that  they  who  had  contrived  the 
"  conepiracjr,  and  done  all  they  could  to  make  it 
'<  preralent,  could  best  inform  hii  majesty  and 
"  nis  highness  of  what  would  probably  fall  out" 
And  thereupon  he  informed  the  duke  "  of  what 
"  had  pasB^  at  the  day  of  the  last  prorogation, 

and  the  discourse  and  promise  sir  William 
**  Coventry  had  made  to  them,  if  they  had  a  mind 

to  be  rid  of  the  chancellor ;  but,"  he  said,  "  that 
"  which  only  afflicted  him  was,  that  the  king 
"  should  have  no  better  opinion  of  his  innocence 
"  and  inte^ity,  than  to  condude  that  such  a 
"  oMnbinatiim  must  ruin  him.  And  he  was  more 
"  troubled  to  find,  that  the  king  himself  bad  so 
"  terrible  an  apprehension  of  their  power  and 
"  thdr  purposes,  as  if  they  might  do  any  thing 
"  they  had  a  mind  to  do.  He  did  not  believe 
"  that  he  was  so  odious  to  the  puliament  as  he 
"  was  reported  to  be ;  if  he  were,  it  was  only  for 
"  his  zeal  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  his  insist- 
*'  ing  upon  what  his  majesty  had  resolved  :  but 
"  he  was  confident  that  when  his  enemies  had 
"  done  all  that  their  malice  could  suggest  agunst 
"  him,  it  would  appear  that  the  parliammt  was 
"  not  of  their  mind.  He  wished  that  he  might 
"  have  the  honour  to  speak  with  the  king,  be^re 
"  be  returned  any  answer  to  his  commands." 
The  duke  was  pleased  gnciously  to  replf,  "that 
*'  it  was  the  advice  he  mtoided  to  give  him,  that 
*'  he  should  denre  it ;  and  that  he  doubted  not 
"  hut  that  he  should  easilv  prevail  with  the  king 
"  to  come  to  his  house,  wliuber  he  had  used  so 
**  A^uently  to  come,  and  where  be  had  been  so 
"  few  days  before :"  and  at  this  thus  the  clum- 
cellor  was  not  only  not  well  able  to  walk ;  be- 
sides that  it  was  against  the  common  rules  of 
decency  to  go  so  soon  out  of  his  house.  When 
the  duke  desired  the  kine,  that  he  would  vouch- 
safe to  go  to  Clarendon-DOUse,  his  majesty  very 
readilv  consented  to  it  j  and  said,  *'  he  would  go 
"  thitner  the  next  day."  But  that  and  more  days 
passed ;  and  then  he  told  the  duke,  "  that  since 
"  he  resolved  to  take  the  seal,  it  would  not  be  so 
"  fit  for  him  to  go  thither ;  but  be  would  send  for 
"  the  chancellor  to  come  to  his  own  chamber  in 
"  WlutehaU,  and  he  would  go  thither  to  him." 

In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be  die  discourae 
of  the  court :  and  the  duchess,  from  whom  the 
duke  had  yet  concealed  it,  came  to  be  informed  of 
it;  who  presently  went  to  the  king  with  some 
passion ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  general  accompanied  her,  who  all  besought 
the  king  not  to  take  such  a  resolution.  And 
many  other  of  the  privy-council,  with  none  of 
whom  the  chancellor  had  spoken,  taking  notice  of 
the  rumour,  attended  the  king  with  the  same  suit 
and  advice.  To  all  whom  his  majesty  answered, 
"  that  what  he  intended  was  for  his  good,  and 
"  the  only  way  to  preserve  him."  He  held  longer 
discourae  to  the  general,  "that  he  did  believel>y 
"  what  his  brother  had  told  him,  of  the  extreme 
**  a^onjr  the  chancellor  was  in  upon  the  death  of 
**  hiB  wife,  that  he  had  himself  dedred  to  be  dis- 
"  missed  from  his  office  and  bade  the  general 
"  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  come  the  next  morning 
"  to  his  own  chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  the  king 
**  would  come  thither  to  him."  And  the  generd 
came  to  him  with  great  [Hofessims  of  kindness, 
which  he  had  wdl  deserved  from  him,  gara  him 
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a  relation  of  all  that  bad  passed  with  the  Idn^ 

and  concluded,  "  that  what  had  been  done  had 
"  been  upon  mistake;  and  he  doubted  not,  b«l 
"  that  upon  conference  with  his  nugeaty  all  things 
"  would  be  well  settled  again  to  his  content  ;** 
which  no  doubt  he  did  at  that  time  believe  as 
well  as  wish. 

Upon  Monday,  the  a6th  of  Ausust,  aboat  ten 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  chancellor  went 
to  his  chamber  in  Whitehul,  where  be  had  not 
been  many  minutes,  before  the  king  and  dnke  by 
themselves  came  into  the  room.    His  majesty 
looked  very  graciously  upon  him,  and  made  him 
sit  down;  when  the  other  acknowl^lged  "the 
"  honour  his  majesty  bad  done  him,  in  admitting 
"  him  into  his  presence  before  he  executed  a 
'*  resohition  he  had  Uk&ck."   He  said,    that  be 
"  had  no  suit  to  make  to  him,  nor  the  le^ 
"  tbou^t  to  dispute  with  him,  or  to  divert  him 
"  from  the  resolution  he  had  taken ;  bat  only  b> 
I  "  receive  his  determination  from  himaelf.  and 
'  "  most  humbly  to  beseech  him  to  let  hint  know 
'  "  what  fault  he  had  committed,  that  had  drawn 
"  this  severity  upon  him  from  lUs  majeaty."  Hw 
!  king  told  him,  "  he  had  not  any  thing  to  object 
J  "  against  him ;  but  must  always  ackofiwledge. 
"  that  he  had  always  served  him  honestly  and 
"  iaithfully,  and  that  he  did  beUeve  that  never 
i  "  king  had  a  better  servant,  and  that  he  had  taken 
^  "  this  resolution  for  lus  good  and  preaervatioa, 
■  "  as  well  as  for  his  own  convenience  and  security ; 
"  and  that  he  had  vwily  believed  that  it  had  been 
"  upon  his  consent  and  denre."  And  thereupon 
his  mfyesty  entered  upon  a  relation  of  all  that  bad 
passed  between  him  and  the  duke,  and  "that  he 
"  reall;^  thought  his  brother  bad  concurred  with 
"  him  in  his  opinion,  as  the  only  way  to  preserve 
,  "  him."    In  that  discourse  the  duke  Bometimea 
'  positively  denied  to  have  said  somewhat,  and  ex- 
plained other  things  as  not  said  to  the  purpose 
his  majestv  understood,  or  that  he  ever  mpKii** 
I  that  himself  though  it  fit. 
I    The  sum  of  what  his  majesty  said  was,  "  that 
,  "  he  was  most  assured  by  information  that  could 
'  "  not  deceive  him,  that  the  parliament  was  re- 
"  solved,  as  soon  as  they  should  come  ti»etba- 
"  again,  to  impeach  the  chancellor;  and  then 
"  that  bis  innocence  would  no  mom  defend  ud 
"  secure  him  against  tbdr  power,  than  the  taA 
"  of  Straffind  had  defended  lumsfllf  against  them : 
"  and,"  he  said,  "  he  was  as  sure,  that  his  taldng 
"  the  seal  from  him  at  this  time  would  ao  wt^ 
"  please  the  parliament,  that  bis  majesty  should 
"  thereby  be  able  to  preserve  him,  and  to  pnmde 
"  for  the  passage  of  his  own  business,  and  the 
"  obtaining  all  that  he  desired."    He  said,  "he 
"  was  sorry  that  the  business  bad  taken  so  much 
"  ur,  and  was  so  publicly  spoken  of,  that  be 
"  knew  not  how  to  change  his  purpose;"  which 
he  seemed  to  impute  to  tlw  passion  (»  the  dndwai^ 
that  had  divulged  it. 

The  chancellor  told  him,  "  that  be  had  not  ran- 
"  tributed  to  the  noise,  nor  had  imparted  it  to  Ids 
"  own  children,  till  they  «nth  ^;rrat  trovbk  in- 
"  formed  him,  tiiat  they  beard  it  fnm  soch  and 
"  such  persons,"  whom  th^  named,  '*  with  some 
"  complaint  that  it  was  concealed  ftuat  them : 
"  nor  did  he  then  come  in  hope  to  divert  him 
"  from  the  resolution  he  had  taken  in  the  matter 
"  itself."  He  said,  "  he  had  but  two  Uuium  to 
"  trouble  him  with.   The  first,  that  he  woum  by 
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*'  nn  means  suffer  it  to  be  believed  that  he  him- 
*'  self  was  willing  to  deliver  up  the  seal ;  and  that 
"  he  should  not  think  himself  a  gentleman,  if  he 
*'  were  willing  to  depart  and  Avithdraw  himself 
"  from  the  omce«  in  a  time  when  he  thought  his 

maiMty  would  have  need  of  all  bcniest  men, 
*  ana  in  which  be  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
*'  do  him  some  service.  The  secfrnd,  that  he 
"  could  not  acknowled^  this  deprivation  to  be 
"  done  in  his  favour,  or  m  order  to  do  him  good ; 

but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as 
"  the  greatest  ruin  he  could  undei^,  by  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  own  declaring  his  judgment  upon  him,  i 
"  which  would  amount  to  httle  less  than  a  con-  I 
"  firmation  of  those  many  libellous  discourses 
"  which  had  been  raised,  and  would  upon  the  : 

matter  expose  him  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  | 
"  people,  who  bad  been  with  great  artince  and  { 
"  industry  persuaded  to  believe,  that  he  had  been 
*'  the  cause  and  the  counsellor  of  all  that  they  | 
"  liked  not.  'IW  he  was  so  far  from  fearing  the  j 
"  justice  of  the  parliament,  that  he  renounced  hia  . 
"  migeBty*!  protection  or  interporition  towarda  I 
"  hia  praemtion :  and  that  tlHwgh  the  earl  of  I 
**  Straabrd  had  undergone  a  sentence  he  did  not  i 
"  deserve,  ret  he  comd  not  acknowledge  their  | 
"  rases  to  be  parallel.  That  though  that  great  ■ 
*'  person  had  never  committed  any  offence  that , 
*'  could  amount  to  treason,  yet  he  had  done  many  : 
"  things  which  he  could  not  justify,  and  which  , 
"  were  transgressioos  against  the  law :  whereas  '. 

he  was  not  guilty  of  any  action,  whereof  be  did 
**  not  desire  the  law  might  be  the  judge.  And  if 
"  his  majesty  himself  should  discover  all  that  be 
"  had  said  to  him  in  secret,  he  feared  not  any 
"  censure  that  should  attend  it :  if  any  body 
"  could  chaige  him  with  any  crime  or  offence,  he 
'*  would  most  willingly  uniurgo  the  punishinent 
"  that  fadoi^  to  iL 

"  But/'  he  smd.  "  he  doubted  very  much,  that 
"  the  throwing  off  an  old  servant,  who  had  served 
"  the  crown  in  some  trust  near  thirty  years,  (who 
*'  had  the  honour  by  the  command  of  his  blessed 
*'  father,  who  had  len  good  evidence  of  the  esteem 
"  he  had  of  his  fidelity,  to  wait  upon  bis  majesty 
"  when  he  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the 
"  great  blessing  of  God  had  the  honour  to  return 
"  with  him  again ;  which  no  other  counsellor 
"  alive  could  say,)  on  the  sudden,  without  any 
*'  suggestion  of  a  crime,  nay,  with  a  declaration 
*'  of  innocence,  would  call  his  majesty's  justice 
"  and  good-nature  into  question;  and  men  would 
"  not  know  bow  securely  to  serve  him,  when  they 
"  should  see  it  was  in  the  power  of  three  or  four 

penoms  who  had  never  done  Urn  any  notiAile 
**  lerTiee,  nor  were  in  the  opinion  of  thoM  who 
**  Inuwtiiem  best  Uke  to  do,  to  dispose  turn  to  so 
"  nngracions  an  act." 

The  king  seemed  very  much  tronbled  and  irre- 
solute ;  then  repeated  "  the  great  power  of  the 
"  parliament,  and  the  clear  information  he  had  of 
"  tfa«r  purposes,  which  they  were  residved  to  go 
"  through  with,  right  or  wrong ;  and  that  ms 
"  own  condition  was  such,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
"  pute  with  them,  but  was  upon  the  matter  at 
their  mercy." 

The  chancellor  told  him,  "  it  was  not  poeeible 
"  for  his  majesty  to  have  any  probable  assurance 
"  what  the  parhament  would  do.  And  though 
"  be  knew  he  had  offended  some  of  the  house  of 
"  conmums,  in  opposing  tbnr  desires  in  mch 


"  particulars  as  his  majesty  thought  were  preju- 
"  dicial  to  his  service ;  yet  be  did  not  doubt  but 
"  his  reputation  was  much  greater  in  both  houses, 
"  than  either  of  theirs  who  were  known  to  be  his 
"  enemies,  and  to  have  this  influence  upon  his 
"  majesty,  who  were  all  known  to  be  guil^  of 
**  some  tran^^resBiouB,  which  they  would  nave 
**  heea.  called  in  question  for  in  parliament,  if  he 
"  had  not  very  industriously,  out  of  the  tender- 
"  ness  he  had  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  ser> 
"  vice,  prevented  it ;  somewnat  whereof  was  not 
"  unknown  to  bis  majesty."  He  concluded  "with 
"  beseeching  him,  whatever  resolution  he  took  in 
"  his  particular,  not  to  suffer  his  spirits  to  fall, 
"  nor  himself  to  be  dejected  with  the  apprehension 
"  of  the  formidable  power  of  the  parliament,  which 
"  was  more  or  less  or  nothing,  as  he  pleased  to 
"  make  it :  that  it  was  yet  in  his  own  power  to 
"  govern  them ;  but  if  they  found  it  was  in  theirs 
"  to  govern  him,  nobody  knew  what  the  end 
"  would  be."  And  thereupon  he  made  him  a 
short  relation  of  the  method  that  was  used  in  the 
time  of  lUchard  the  Second,  "  when  they  terrified 
"  the  king  with  the  power  and  the  purposes  of 
"  the  parbament,  till  thev  brought  lum  to  con- 
"  sent  to  that  from  whtcn  he  could  not  redeem 
"  Umaelf.  and  without  which  they  could  have 
"  done  him  no  harm."  And  in  the  warmth  of 
this  relation  he  found  a  seasonable  opportunity 
to  mention  the  lady  with  some  reflections  and 
cantions,  which  he  might  more  advisedly  have 
declined. 

After  two  hours'  discourse,  the  king  rose  with- 
out saying  any  thing,  but  appeared  not  well 
pleased  with  aU  that  had  been  said ;  and  the 
duke  of  York  found  he  was  offended  with  the  last 
part  of  it.  The  garden,  that  used  to  be  private, 
nad  now  maiw  in  it  to  observe  the  countenance 
of  the  long  when  he  came  out  of  the  room:  and 
wboi  the  chancdlta-  returned,  the  lady,  the  lord 
Arlington,  and  Mr.  May,  looked  toother  out  of 
her  open  window  with  great  gaiety  and  triumph, 
which  all  people  observed. 

Four  or  Ave  days  passed  without  any  further 
proceedings,  or  the  lung's  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion :  and  in  that  time  the  chancellor's  concern 
was  the  only  argument  of  the  court.  Many  of 
the  council,  and  other  persons  of  honour  and 
interest,  presumed  to  speak  with  the  king,  and  to 
give  a  very  good  testimony  of  him,  of  his  unques- 
tionable integrity,  and  of  bis  parts,  and  credit 
with  the  sober  part  of  the  nation :  and  to  those 
his  majesty  always  commended  hiQi,  with  pro- 
fessions of  much  kindness;  but  said,  "he  nad 
**  made  himself  odious  to  the  parliamost,  and  lo 
'*  was  no  more  c^mble  to  do  bim  service"  On 
the  other  side,  the  lady  and  lord  Arimf;ton,  snd 
sir  'William  Coventry,  exceedingly  triumphed, 
the  last  of  which  openly  and  without  reserve  de- 
clared, "that  he  had  given  the  king  advice  to 
"  remove  him  as  a  man  odious  to  the  parliament, 
"  and  that  the  king  would  be  ruined  if  he  did  it 
"  not;  that  he  was  so  imperious,  that  he  would 
"  endure  no  contradiction ;"  with  many  other 
reproaches  to  that  purpose.  But  except  those 
three,  and  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Brounker,  there 
seemed  none  of  name  in  the  court  who  wished 
that  the  resolution  should  be  pursued. 

The  duke  of  York  concerned  himself  wonder- 
fnlly  on  the  chancellor's  behalf,  and  with  as  moch 
warmth  as  any  private  gentleman  could  express 
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on  the  behalf  of  hit  friend.  He  had  great  indijir- 
nation  at  the  hehariour  of  sir  William  Coventry 
and  Mr.  Bnninker,  that  b^g  his  serranta  they 
ahonU  preeame  to  ahev  lo  nmeh  malice  toward 
a  perwm  they  knev  he  had  Idndneaa  for.  And 
the  former  had  so  much  aense  of  it,  that  he  re- 
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"  ment the  king  gave  no  other  ansver,  than 
"  that  he  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retire ;  and 
"  that  he  should  be  looked  upon  aa  a  duld,  if  be 
receded  from  his  putpoee." 
And  ao  being  reconiinned,  upon  the  30th  of 
Aognst  in  the  year  1667  ha  sent  aecretaiy  Mor- 


■olved  to  quit  the  relation  by  which  he  had  sot  rice,  1^  had  no  mind  to  the  employment  with  a 
vast  wealth,  and  came  to  him,  and  uAd  htm,  that  warrant  tmder  the  sign  manual,  to  require  and 
"  since  he  was  commissioner  for  the  treasury,  he  j  receire  the  great  seal ;  which  the  chaDcell<n-  im- 


"  found  he  should  not  be  able  to  attend  his  aer- 
"  vice  so  diligently  as  he  ought  to  do;  and  there- 
"  fore  desired  hU  highness's  fkvour  in  his  dis- 
"  mission,  and  that  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
"  commend  an  honest  man  to  succeed  him  in 
*'  his  service :"  to  which  his  highness  shortly 
answered,  "  that  be  might  dispose  himself  as  he 
*•  would,  with  which  he  was  well  content;  and 


mediately  delivered  to  him  with  all  the  expressions 
of  duty  to  the  king.  And  as  soon  as  toe  aecre- 
tary  had  dehvered  it  to  the  king  in  his  cloaet, 
Mr.  May  went  into  the  closet,  and  fdl  upon  hia 
kneea,  and  kissed  his  nuyesty's  hand,  telling  him 
"  that  he  was  now  king,  which  he  had  narer  been 
"  before." 

The  cbancdlor  believed  that  the  storm  had  been 


that  he  would  choose  another  secretaiy  for  :  now  over ;  for  he  had  not  the  least  apprehensioti 
'*  himself  without  his  recommendation.*'  And  j  of  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament,  or  of  any 
bis  highness  presently  went  to  the  chancellor,  and  thing  they  could  say  or  do  againrt  Um :  vet  he 
informed  him  of  it,  with  displeasure  enough  to- !  resolved  to  stay  at  his  house  till  it  sbonld  meet, 
wards  the  man,  and  much  satufaction  that  he  was  '  (without  going  thither,  wludi  he  was  informed 
rid  of  him;  and  asked  him  "whom  he  would  would  be  lUtuen,)  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
"  recomoMnd  to  him  for  a  secretary."  He  told  to  be  afisM  of  being  queetioned ;  and  then  to  re- 
his  highnMB,  "  that  if  he  would  trust  hia  judg-  tire  into  the  country,  and  to  live  there  vcij  pri- 
*'  ment,  he  would  recommend  a  person  to  him, ;  vately.  And  there  was  a  report  raised  without 
"  who  he  bdieved  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  any  ground,  that  he  intendea  to  go  to  the  house 
**  for  whose  parts  and  fidelity  he  would  pass  hia  of  peers,  and  take  his  [u«cedence  as  chancellor. 


with  which  the  king  was  much  offended :  bat  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  desired  the  lord  cham- 
berlain to  assure  hit  majesty,  "  that  he  never  in- 
"  tended  any  such  thing,  nor  would  ever  do  any 
"  thbig  that  he  believed  would  displease  him ; 


word,  having  had  good  experience  of  00th  in 
"  his  having  served  nim  as  a  secretary  for  the 
"  space  of  above  seven  years ;"  and  named  Mr. 
Wren.    The  duke  said,  "he  knew  him  well, 

**  being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Company,  where   ^   . 

"  he  often  beard  him  speak  very  intemgently,  with  which  he  seemed  well  satisfied. 

"  and  discerned  him  to  be  a  man  of  very  ^ood  However,  a  new  tempest  was  quickly  raised 

"parts,  and  therefore  he  would  very  willugl^  against  him.  Many  penons  of  honour  and  quality 

*'  recave  him ;  and  the  rather,  that  he  knew  it  came  every  day  to  visit  him  with  many  expres- 

"  would  be  looked  npm  u  an  evidenra  of  hia  aions  of  affection  and  esteem ;  and  moat  <u  the 

**  kindneea  to  him,  which  he  would  alwaj^s  own  king's  servants,  except  only  Uioae  few  iriio  hid 

"  and  testier  to  all  the  world :"  and  within  two  dei£ued  themselves  his  enemies,  still  freqnented 

days  after,  oe  received  him  into  his  service  with  bis  house  with  the  same  kindness  they  nad  al- 

the  king's  ^iprobation,  the  gentleman'a  alnlilies  wave  professed :  but  they  were  looked  npcn 

being  very  well  known,  and  his  prason  mndi  qmckly  with  a  very  ill  countenance  by  the  otner 

In  this  BUspenNon,  the  common  argument  was, 
"  that  it  was  not  now  the  question  whether  the 
"  chancellor  was  innocent ;  but  whether,  when 
the  king  had  so  long  resolved  to  remove  him, 
"  and  had  now  proceeded  so  far  towards  it,  he 
"  should  retract  nis  resolution,  and  be  govenied 
"  by  his  brother :  it  was  enough  that  he  was  not 
"  beloved,  and  that  the  court  wished  him  le- 
"  moved."  «  And  Mr.  Bronnker  openly  declared, 
**  that  the  rescdution  had  been  taken  above  two 
*'  montha  before ;  and  that  it  would  not  connat 


party,  and  were  plamly  told, "  that  the  king  woold 
"  take  it  ill  from  all  his  servants  who  mited  the 
"  cbanceUor though  when  some  of  them  aaked 
his  majesty;  "whether  their  visiting  him,  to  wh(Hn 
"  they  bad  been  formerly  much  beholden,  would 
"offend  his  majesty;"  he  answered,  "No,  he 
"  had  not  forbid  any  man  to  visit  him."  Yet  it 
appeared  more  every  day,  that  thejr  were  best 
loolud  on  who  forbore  ginng  to  lum,  ami  the 
oUier  found  tbemicATea  upm  much  diaadvantage ; 
by  wluch  however  many  wm  not  discoonged. 
The  ehuf  IHKweeotors  behaved  thraasdves  with 


'with  hia  mqesty*8  honour  tobehectmd  out  of '  more  insolence  than  was  agreeable  to  their  discr^ 
"  it  by  Ins  Imrther,  who  was  wrot^ht  upon  by  j  tion :  and  the  lord  Arlington,  who  had  long  before 
"  his  wife's  crying."  And  this  kmd  of  argu-  ^  behaved  himself  with  very  littk  courtesy  towards 
mentation  was  every  moment  inculcated  by  the  all  persons  whom  he  believed  to  be  wedl  affected 
lady  and  her  party:  insomuch  aa  when  the  duke  <  to  ttu  chancellor,  even  towards  ambasaadoFt  and 
mode  his  instances  with  all  the  importunity  he  other  fordgn  ministers,  now  when  any  of  his 


could  use,  and  put  hie  maiestyin  mind  "of  many 
"  discourses  his  majesty  had  formerly  held  with 
"  him,  of  the  chancellors  honesty  and  discretion, 
"  conjuring  him  to  love  and  esteem  him  accord- 
"  in^ly,  when  his  highness  had  not  so  good  an 
"  opmion  of  him ;"  and,  "  that  now  he  had  found 
"  by  good  experience  that  he  deserved  that  cha- 
**  racfeer,  his  nuyeaty  would  withdraw  his  kindness 
**  ftom  him,  and  rather  believe  others,  who  he 
"  knew  wm  u  hii  nienMB,  than  lus  own  joc^- 


frienda  came  to  him  for  the  despatch  of  oiuiness 
in  his  office,  asked  them  "  wbien  they  saw  the 
"  chancellor,"  and  bade  them  "  go  to  him  to  pat 
"  their  business  into  a  method.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  after  his  enlargement 
visited  the  chancellor,  and  acknowledged  the 
civilities  he  had  recdved  from  him,  came  now 
again  to  the  court,  and  was  reodved  with  extra- 
ordittRry  grace  by  the  kinsi  and  reatored  todl 
Aehonouiandofficeiof  vudihawai  d^nd; 
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and  was  informed  and  asBured,  "  that  all  the  pro- 
"  deedinga  which  had  been  against  him  were  upon 
"  the  information  and  advice  of  the  chancellor :" 
and  whatever  he  had  spoken  in  council  was  told 
him  in  that  manner  (and  mthoot  the  true  circum- 
stuieea)  that  might  make  mort  nnpreBnoa  on 
him* 

One  day  'oriulst  that  mattn  wu  dqxndiDg, 
(which  ii  not  mentioned  before.)  the  lord  Ariing- 
ton,  after  he  fonod  the  king  lud  acquunted  the 
chanodlor  witii  the  bunness,  and  shewed  him 
the  infiHrmaliofl  and  examinations  which  had  been 
taken,  proposed,  there  bong  more  or  the  same 
witnesses  to  be  farther  examined,  "thatthe  chan- 
"  cdlor  might  be  present  with  the  rest  who  had 
*'  been  formerly  employed  at  their  examining :" 
which  the  king  seeming  to  consent  to,  the  other 
desired  to  be  excused,  "  for  that  the  office  he  held 
"  never  used  to  be  subject  to  those  emptoy- 
"  ments and  in  the  debate  added,  '<  that  if  the 
"  testimony  of  witnesses  made  good  all  that  was 
"  suggested,  and  the  duke  should  be  brought  to 
"  a  tnal,  it  might  probably  fall  ont,  that  the  king 
"  might  eommana  him  to  execute  the  office  S 
"  huh  steward,  as  he  had  lately  done  in  the  trial 
"  MthelordMorley;  and  in  tut  respect  it  woold 
"  be  very  incongruous  for  him  to  be  present  at 
'*  the  examinations."  The  duke  was  now  in- 
formed, without  any  of  the  drcumstances,  that 
the  chancellor  had  sud  that  he  was  to  be  high 
steward  at  the  trial  of  the  duke. 

The  duke,  who  always  believed,  and  could  not 
but  upon  the  matter  know,  that  the  lord  Arling- 
ton (with  whom  he  had  enmity)  had  been  very 
solicitous  in  his  prosecution,  had,  after  his  having 
visited  the  chancellor,  sent  a  ^end,  whom  he 
thought  be  would  trust,  to  him,  "  to  desire  him 
"  to  deal  freely  with  him  concerning  the  lord 
"  Arlington,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  enemy  to 
"  both  of  them;  and  that  be  must  have  him  ex< 
"  ammed  upon  that  conspiracy,  whidi  he  hoped 
"  he  would  not  take  ill to  which  he  answered, 
tiut  he  ndtiier  would  ma*  could  be  examined 
"  concerning  anf  thing  that  had  been  said  or 
"  done  in  counal;  but  that  he  would,  as  his 
"  fiiend,  and  to  prevent  his  exposing  himself  to 
any  new  inconvenience,  ver^  freely  and  futh- 
"  fiiBy  assure  him,  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
"  there  had  been  any  conspiracy  against  him,  nor 
"  did  know  that  the  lord  ArUngton  had  done  any 
"  thing  in  the  prosecution,  but  what  was  accord- 
*'  ins  to  the  obhgation  and  duty  of  his  office ; 
"  whick  testimony,"  he  sud,  "  could  proceed 
"  only  from  justice,  since  he  well  knew  that  lord 
*'  did  not  msh  him  well."  This  answer,  it  seems, 
or  the  despair  <^  drawing  any  other  from  him  to 
lus  pnrpoM,  disposed  him  to  giTe  entire  credit  to 
the  other  information;  and  ue  Idng  took  gre^ 
pains  to  recondle  him  to  tlw  ford  Aiungton,  who 
made  many  vows  to  him  of  his  future  service,  and 
desired  his  protection :  and  hereupon  the  duke 
opc^y  professed  his  resolution  of  revenge,  and 
frankly  entered  into  the  comlnoaticm  with  the 
lord  Arlington  and  sir  William  Coventry  agaiiut 
the  chancellor. 

But  the  knowledge  of  all  this  did  not  give  lum 
much  trouble,  (so  much  confidence  he  had  in  his 
own  innocence,  and  so  httie  eeteem  of  the  credit 
and  interest  of  his  enonies,)  until  he  heard  that 
the  king  himsdf  expressed  great  displeasure  to- 
wards him,  and  dechmd.  "th^  he  had  misbehaved 
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"  himself  towards  his  majesty,  and  that  he  was 
"  ao  imperious  that  he  would  endure  no  contra- 
*'  diction ;  that  he  had  a  fection  in  the  hoiue  of 
"  commons,  that  opposed  every  thing  that  con- 
*'  cerned  his  majesty's  service,  if  it  were  not  re- 
"  commended  to  them     him;  and  that  he  had 
"  nven  him  very  ill  advice  cracenung  the  par- 
liament, i^ich  ofiended  him  moat:"  all  which 
they  to  whom  his  majesty  said  it  divulged  to 
otiiers,  that  ^y  might  tiiereby  lessen  the  chan- 
cellor's a«dit  and  interest.    It  is  very  true,  th<^ 
who  had  taken  all  advantwes  to  alienate  the  Idng^ 
affections  from  him,  had  at  first  only  proposed 
his  removal,  "as  a  person  odious  to  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  and  whom  they  were  resolved  to  im- 
"  peach,  wluch  would  put  his  majesty  into  a 
"  strait,  ather  to  renounce  or  desert  an  old  ser- 
"  vant,  which  would  not  be  for  his  honour,  or, 
"  by  protecting  him,  to  deprive  himself  of  all 
"  those  benefits  which  he  expected  from  the  par- 
"  liament ;  whereas  the  removing  him  would  so 
"  gratify  the  houses,  tiiat  they  would  deny  no- 
*'  thing  that  his  majesty  should  demand  of  them;** 
and  his  majesty  did  believe  it  the  onfy  way  to 
preserre  him.   But  whw  they  had  prevailea  so 
br,  and  nndeied  thMnsehres  more  necessary  to 
him,  ihef  prosecuted  what  they  had  begun  with 
more  visible  aidmonty,  and  told'him,  "  Uiat  if  the 
"  parliament  suspected  that  his  majesty  retained 
'*  still  any  kindness  towards  him,  they  would  not 
"  be  satisfied  with  his  removal,  but  apprehend 
"  that  he  would  be  again  received  into  his  favour ; 
"  and  he  would  in  the  mean  time  have  so  much 
"  credit  in  both  houses,  especially  if  he  sat  in  the 
"  honse  of  peers,"  which  ttiey  undertook  to  know 
he  intended  to  do,  *'  that  he  would  be  able  to  ob- 
"  struct  whatsoever  his  majeatv  desired :  and 
"  therefore  it  was  necessary  tnat  his  majesty 
"  should  upon  all  occasions  declare,  and  that  it 
"  should  be  bdieved,  that  he  had  so  fall  a  preju- 
"  dice  against  him,  that  nobody  should  have  cause 
"  to  fear,  tlut  he  would  ever  agam  be  received 
"  into  any  tmat."   And  tins  msposed  lus  ma- 
jesty to  discoune  to  many  in  that  manner  that  is 
before  set  down. 

And  when  the  duke  of  York  lamented  to  his 
majesty  the  reports  which  were  generally  spread 
abroad,  of  the  discourses  which  he  made  to  many 
persons  of  the  chancellor's  nusbehaviour  towards 
nimself,  and  his  own  displeasure  against  him; 
the  king  denied  many  of  the  particulars,  as  that 
conraming  his  ill  counsel  against  the  parliament, 
which  he  denied  to  have  spoken :  but  said  withal, 
"  that  if  the  chancdlor  had  done  as  he  advised 
"  him,  and  delivered  up  the  seal  to  him  as  of  his 
"  own  inclination,  all  would  have  hetn  quiet.  Bat 
"  since  he  innsted  so  much  upon  it,  and  00m- 
"  pelled  him  to  send  1^  it  in  that  manner,  he  wsa 
**  obliged  in  the  vindicaticm  of  his  honour  to  give 
"  somersasfHis  forwhat  he  had  done,  when  other 
"  men  took  upon  them  so  loudly  to  commend 
**  the  chancellor,  and  to  justify  his  innocence,  not 
"  without  some  reflection  upon  his  own  honour 
"  and  justice,  which  he  could  not  but  take  very 
"  ill :  but  he  should  not  suffer,"  he  swd,  "  for 
"  what  other  men  did,  and  that  he  would  use  his 
"  two  sons  as  kindly  as  ever  he  had  done."  And 
it  must  be  always  acknowledged,  that  though 
great  importunity  was  used  to  his  majesty,  to  dis- 
charge his  two  sons  frnm  his  service,  as  a  thing 
ttdcessiry  by  all  the  roles  of  policy,  not  to  suffer 
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the  sons  to  remun  bo  near  his  penon,  when  their 
{alher  lay  under  so  notorious  a  brand  of  his  dis- 
pleasure,  (tn  which  they  believed  they  had  so  far 
prevailed,  that  they  took  upon  them  to  promise 
their  places  to  other  men : )  but  the  king  positirdy 
refused  to  yield  to  them,  and  continued  his  favour 
8tiU  to  them  both  in  the  same  manner  he  had 
done.  And  though  he  was  long  after  persuaded 
to  suspend  his  eldest  son  from  waiting,  under 
which  cloud  he  continued  for  many  months,  yet 
at  last  he  was  restored  to  his  place  with  circum- 
Bt^ces  of  extraordinary  favour  and  grace :  nor 
did  his  m^estji  afterwards  recede  from  his  good- 
nesB  towards  either  of  them,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempbi  wluch  were  made. 

The  parliament  met  upon  the  loth  of  Qctober, 
when  the  king  in  a  short  speech  told  them,  "  that 
"  there  had  been  some  former  miscarriages,  which 
"  had  occasioned  some  differences  between  him 
"and  them:  but  that  he  had  now  altered  his 
"  counsels,  and  made  no  question  but  that  they 
'*  should  henceforward  agree,  for  he  was  resolved 
"  to  give  them  all  satisfaction ;  and  did  not  doubt 
"  but  that  they  would  supply  his  necessities,  and 
"  provide  for  the  pa]rmentof  his  debts;"  with  an 
insinuation,  "  that  what  had  been  formerly  done 
'*  anusB  had  been  by  the  advice  of  the  person 
"  whom  he  had  removed  from  his  counsels,  and 
"  with  whom  he  should  not  hereafter  advise." 

When  the  house  of  commons  came  together, 
one  Tomluns,  a  man  of  very  contemptible  parts 
and  of  worse  manners,  (who  used  to  be  encou- 
raged hy  men  of  design  to  set  some  motion  on 
foot,  which  they  thought  not  lit  to  appear  in 
themselves  till  they  discerned  how  it  woiud  take,) 
moved  the  house,  "  that  they  might  send  a  mes- 

sage  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  lus  gracious 

expressions,  and  for  the  many  goon  things 
"  which  be  had  done,  and  particuhrly  for  his 
"  removing  the  chancellor ;"  which  was  seconded 
bjr  two  or  three,  but  rejected  by  the  house  as  a 
thing  unreasonable  for  them  who  knew  not  the 
motives  which  had  disposed  his  majesty :  and  so 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  such  a 
message  as  might  be  lit  for  them  to  send.  And 
the  house  of  lords  the  same  day  sent  to  the  king, 
mthont  consulting  witii  the  house  of  commons, 
to  nve  his  majesty  thanks  for  the  speech  he  had 
made  to  them  in  the  morning,  which  commonly 
used  to  be  done.  The  king  declared  himself  very 
much  offended  that  the  proposition  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  returning  thanks  to  him  had  not 
succeeded,  and  more  that  it  had  been  opposed 
by  many  of  his  own  servants ;  and  commanded 
them  "  to  press  and  renew  the  motion :  that  his 
"  honour  was  concerned  in  it ;  and  therefore  he 
"  would  expect  thanks,  and  would  take  it  very  ill 
"  of  any  of  his  own  servants  who  refused  to  con- 
"  cur  in  it."  Hereupon  it  was  again  moved : 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  that  had  been 
used  contrary  to  all  custom  and  privilege  of  par- 
liament, the  question  held  six  hours'  delNte»Tery 
many  speaking  against  the  injustice  and  im^- 
larity  of  it ;  they  on  the  other  nde  urging  the 
kin^s  expectation  of  it.  In  tiie  end,  the  question 
being  put,  it  was  believed  the  noes  to  be  the 
greater  numt>er :  but  the  diviuui  of  the  house 
was  not  urged  for  many  reasons;  and  so  the  vote 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  were  denred 
to  concur  with  diem. 

But  it  had  thare  a  grater  contradiction.  'Hiey 


:  had  already  returned  their  thanks  to  the  king ; 
'  and  now  to  send  again,  and  to  add  any  particular 
to  it,  would  be  very  incongruous  and  without  any 
precedent :  and  therefore  they  would  not  concur 
in  it.   This  obstinacy  very  much  displeased  the 
king :  and  he  was  persuaded  by  those  who  had 
hitherto  prevailed  with  him,  to  believe  that  this 
contradiction,  if  he  did  not  master  it,  would  run 
through  all  his  business  that  should  be  brought 
into  that  house.    Whereupon  his  majesty  re- 
proached many  of  the  lords  for  presuming  to 
oppose  and  cross  what  was  so  absolutely  neces- 
;  sary  for  his  service :  and  sent  to  the  archbishop 
;  of  Canterbury,  *'that  he  should  in  his  majesty's 
1  "  name  command  all  the  tnshops'  bench  to  con- 
^  *«  cnr  in  it ;  and  if  they  should  reftise  It,  he  would 
I  "  make  them  repent  it with  many  other  vei7 
'  severe  reprehensions  and  animadversibns.  This 
being  done  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  the 
duke  of  York  told  his  majesty,  "  how  much  it 
"  was  spoken  of  and  wondered  at :"  to  which  his 
'  majesty  rephed,  "  that  his  honour  was  eng^ed, 
I  "  and  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  if  thanks 
I  "  were  not  returned  to  liim  by  both  houses ;  and 
i  "  that  it  shoi^d  go  the  worse  for  the  chancellor  if 
'  "  his  friends  opposed  it."   And  he  commanded 
I  his  royal  highness  that  he  should  not  cross  it, 
j  but  was  contented  to  dispense  with  his  attend- 
j  ance,  and  gave  him  leave  to  be  absent  from  the 
debate ;  which  liberty  many  others  likewise  took : 
and  so  when  it  was  agmn  moved,  though  it  was 
still  confidently  opposed,  it  was  earned  by  a 
major  part,  many  being  absent. 
And  so  both  houses  attended  the  kin^  and 
;  gave  him  thanks,  which  his  majesty  graciously 
received  as  a  boon  he  looked  for,  and  sud  soroe- 
,  what  that  imphed  that  he  was  much  disi^sed 
:  with  the  chancellor;  of  which  some  men  thought 
I  they  were  to  make  the  best  use  they  could.  And 
I  therefore,  after  the  king's  answer  was  reported  to 
the  house  of  peers,  as  of  course  wliatsoever  the 
king  says  upon  any  message  is  always  reported, 
it  was  proposed,  "  that  the  king's  answer  might 
"  be  entered  in  the  Journal  Book ;"  which  was 
rejected,  as  not  usual,  even  when  the  kii^  himself 
,  spoke  to  both  houses :  nor  was  what  he  now  said 
!  entered  in  the  house  of  commons.  However, 
when  they  had  consulted  together*  they  found 
that  they  had  not  yet  so  particular  a  record  of  the 
displeasure  a^nst  the  cnancellor,  aswhathe  had 
said  upon  this  message  did  amount  unto ;  they 
moved  the  house  again,  "  that  it  might  be  entered 
*'  in  the  book aod  it  was  ag^n  rqected.  All 
j  which  would  not  serve  the  turn ;  hut  the  duke  of 
I  Buckingham  a  third  time  moved  it,  as  a  thing 
the  king  expected :  and  thereupon  it  was  entered. 

And  his  majesty  now  declared  to  his  brother 
and  to  many  of  the  lords,  "  that  he  had  now  all 
"  he  desired,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more 
"  done  to  the  chancellor."  And  without  doubt 
the  king  had  not  at  this  time  a  purpose  to  g^ve 
any  further  countenance  to  the  animodtr  01  his 
enemies,  who  thought  that  what  was  already  done 
was  too  easy  a  composition,  and  tt^d  his  majesty, 
"  that,  if  he  were  not  prosecuted  further,  he  would 
"  gain  reputation  by  it :  for  that  the  manner  in 
"  which  all  votes  had  been  yet  carried  was  rather 
"  a  vindication  than  censure  of  him ;  and  he 
*'  would  shortiy  cpma  to  the  house  with  more 
"  credit  to  do  mischief,  and  to  obstruct  whatso- 
**  everielated  to  hn  service.  Buttiiat  such  tlungs 
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"  would  be  foimd  aninst  him,  as  soon  as  men 
"  were  satisfied  that  tUB  majesty  had  totally  de- 
"  aerted  him,  (whidi  yet  they  were  not,)  that  he 
"  wotild  have  no  more  credit  to  do  cood  or 
"  harm."  Hereupon  there  were  severu  cabals 
entered  into,  who  invited  and  sent  for  persona  of 
all  coniKtions,  who  had  bad  any  biuiness  depend- 
ing before  the  chancellor,  or  charters  passed  the 
seal ;  and  examined  them  whether  he  had  not  re- 
ceived money  from  them,  or  they  were  otherwise 
grieved  by  him,  promising  that  they  should  re- 
ceive ample  reparation. 

The  dnke  of  Bucldnghami  .and  some  others 
with  him,  sent  for  air  Robert  Hallow,  who  hod 
the  year  before  ffooeto  the  Barbadoes  with  the  lord 
WiUoughby,  who  had  much  finendsbip  for  him ; 
yet  after  they  came  thither,  diey  grew  unsatisfied 
with  each  other  to  that  degree,  that  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  who  was  governor  of  those  islands, 
removed  him  from  the  office  he  had  conferred  on 
him,  and  sent  him  by  the  next  shipping  into 
England ;  where  he  arrived  full  of  vexation  for 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  willing  to 
embrace  any  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the 
governor.  Him  the  didce  of  Buckingham  sent 
for,  who  he  knew  waa  privy  to  all  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby's  counsels,  and  asked  him, "  what  money 
*'  the  lord  WiUoughby  had  given  the  chancellor 
"  for  that  govemmeirt,"  (for  it  was  well  known 
that  the  chancellor  had  been  his  chief  friend  in 
procuring  that  government  for  him,  and  in  dis- 
countenancing and  suppressing  those  who  in 
England  or  m  the  islands  had  complained  of 
him,)  "  and  what  money  he  had  received  from 
"  those  islands ;  and  that  it  was  probable  that  he 
"  had  some  influence  upon  the  lord  WiUoughby 
"  towards  the  disgrace  himself  had  undergone : 
and  added,  "  that  be  would  do  the  king  a  very 
"  acceptable  service,  in  discovering  any  thing  of 
*'  the  chancellor's  miscarriages,  of  which  hie  ma- 
"  jesty  himself  knew  so  much."  To  which  the 
gentleman  answered,  "  that  be  had  no  obligation 
"  to  the  chancellor  that  would  restndn  him  from 
"  declaring  any  thing  that  might  be  to  his  preju- 
"  dice;  but  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  it:  nor 
"  did  he  believe  that  he  had  ever  recaved  any 
"  moncn-  from  tin  lord  WiUoughby  or  frtun  the 
"  islaniu/'  And  this  kind  of  artifice  and  inqui- 
sition was  used  to  examine  all  his  actions ;  and 
they  who  were  known  to  be  any  way  offended 
witn  him,  or  disobliged  by  him,  were  most  wel- 
come to  them. 

After  many  days  spent  in  such  close  contriv- 
ances and  combinations,  Mr.  Seymour,  a  young 
man  of  great  confidence  and  boldness,  stood  up 
in  the  honse  of  commons,  and  spake  long  and 
inth  ffreat  bitterness  against  the  chancellor,  and 
"  of  his  great  corruption  in  many  particulars,  by 
"  which,"  be  said,  "  he  had  gotten  a  vast  estate. 

That  he  had  received  great  sums  of  money  from 
"  Ireland,  for  making  a  settlement  that  every  body 
"  compli^ud  of)  and  that  left  that  kingdom  in  as 
"  great  distraction  as  ever  it  had  been.  That  he 
"  had  gotten  great  sums  of  money  indirectiy  and 
"  comipUy  from  the  plantations,  Uie  goremments 

whereof  he  had  disposed ;  by  preferments  in 
"  the  law  and  in  the  church }  and  for  the  passing 
"  of  charters :  and  that  he  had  received  four 
*'  thousand  pounds  from  the  Canary  company  for 
"  the  establuhing  that  company,  which  was  so 
'*  great  uid  gannal  a  grievance  to  the  kingdom. 


*'  And,  which  was  above  all  this,  that  he  had 
*'  traitorously  persuaded,  or  endeavoured  to  per- 
"  Buade,  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
"  to  govern  by  a  standing  army ;  and  that  he  had 
"  said,  that  four  hundred  country  gentiemen  were 
"  only  fit  to  give  money,  and  did  not  understand 
"  how  an  invasion  was  to  be  resisted."  He  men- 
tioned many  other  odious  particulars,  '*  which," 
he  said,  "  he  would  prove,"  and  therefore  pro- 
posed, "  that  they  would  presentiy  send  up  to  the 
"  lords  to  accuse  him  of  liigh  treason,  and  require 
"  thathisperson  might  be  secured."  Someothers 
seconded  him  with  very  bitter  invectives  :  and  as 
many  gave  another  kind  of  testimony,  and  many 
reasons  which  made  it  improbable  that  he  could 
be  guilty  of  so  many  heinous  crimes ;  and  "  that 
"  it  would  be  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  ac- 
"  cused  of  high  treason  by  the  house,  before  such 
"  proofs  should  be  presented  to  them  of  crimes, 
"  tliat  they  had  reason  to  believe  him  guilty." 
And  so  after  many  hours'  debate,  what  the^  pro- 
posed for  the  present  accusing  him  was  rejected, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  euI  par- 
ticulars which  shoiud  be  presented  against  him ; 
"  upon  reporting  whereof  to  the  house,  it  would 
"  give  such  further  order  as  should  be  just." 

The  confident  averment  of  so  many  particulars, 
and  the  so  positively  naming  the  particular  sums  of 
money  which  he  had  received,  with  circumstances 
i  not  hkely  to  be  feigned ;  and  especially  the  men- 
I  tioning  of  many  things  spoken  in  conndl, 
"  which,"  they  said,  "  would  be  proved  by  privy 
'  *  counsellors ;  and  other  particular  advices  g^ven 
in  private  to  the  king  himself,  "  which,*'  they 
implied,  and  confidenUy  affirmed  in  private,  "  the 
"king  himself  would  acknowledge;"  made  that 
impression  upon  many  who  had  no  ill  opinion  of 
the  chancellor,  and  upon  others  who  had  always 
thought  well  of  him,  and  had  in  truth  kindness 
for  him,  that  of  both  sorts  several  messages  of 
advice  were  secretiy  sent  to  him,  "  that  he  would 
"  preserve  his  life  by  making  an  escape,  and 
'*  transporting  himself  into  foreign  parts ;  forthat 
"  it  was  not  pirobable  there  could  be  so  extreme 
*'  and  violent  a  prosecution,  if  thw  had  not 
"  such  evidence  against  him  as  womd  compass 
"  thdr  ends."  To  all  which  he  answered,  "  that 
*'  he  would  not  give  his  enemies  that  advantage  as 
"  to  fly  from  them :  and  in  the  mean  time  de- 
"  sired  his  friends  to  retiun  the  good  opinion  duy 
"  had  always  had  of  him,  until  uiey  heard  some- 
"  what  proved  that  would  make  him  unworthy  of 
"  it ;  and  then  he  would  be  well  contented 
"  they  should  withdraw  it."  And  it  appeared  af- 
terwards, that  though  some  of  his  good  friends 
had  advised  that  he  should  secure  himself  by 
flight,  it  proceeded  from  the  advertisements  that 
they  had  received  through  other  hands,  which 
came  originally  from  his  chiefest  enemies,  who 
desired  mat  he  might  appear  to  be  guilty  by 
avoiding  a  trial;  and  who  confidently  informed 
many  men,  "  that  the  impeachment  was  readf, 
'*  and  had  been  perused  by  the  king,  and  that  his 
"  majesty  had  with  his  hand  struck  out  an  article 
**  which  related  to  the  queen's  marriage,  and  an- 
"  otho-  that  concerned  the  marriage  of  the  duke; 
"  but  that  there  was  enough  left  to  do  the  buu- 
"  ness ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  should 
"  be  made  high  steward  for  the  triaL 

These  reports,  bdng  spread  abroad,  wrought 
upon  the  duke  to  desire  the  king,  "that  he  would 
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"  let  him  know  what  he  did  intend ;  and  whether 
"  he  cterired  to  have  the  ehtnceUor*8  life,  or  that 
"  he  ehonld  be  condemned  to  perpetual  imprieon- 
'*  meat  :**  to  wMch  his  m^eaty  protested,  "  that 
**  he  woold  have  ndther,  bnt  was  wdl  satisfied ; 
"  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  stop  all  further 
"  prosecution  against  him/*  which  his  majesty 
likewise  s^d  to  many  others.  The  dnke  then 
asked  the  king,  "  whether  the  chaoceUor  had  ever 
"  given  him  comicil  to  govern  by  an  army,  or  any 
"  thin^  like  it ;  which,"  De  said,  "  was  so  contrary 
*'  to  hts  htmionr,  and  to  the  professions  which  he 
"  had  always  made,  and  the  advices  he  had  given 
"  him,  that  if  be  were  guilty  of  it,  he  should  douht 
"  his  sincerity  in  all  other  thinm  :"  to  which  his 
majesty  answered,  "that  he  had  never  g^en  him 
"  BQch  counsel  in  hia  life;  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
**  his  fault  was,  that  he  always  inusted  too  mudi 
"  upon  the  law."  Wberenpon  hit  royal  highness 
adced  him,  **  whether  he  would  ffpn  him  leave  to 
"  say  so  to  others and  his  majesty  replied, 
»  with  ail  hia  heart" 

The  duke  then  told  H  to  his  secretary  Mr. 
Wren,  and  to  many  other  persons,  and  wished 
them  to  publish  it  upon  any  occauon :  upon  which 
it  was  spread  abnnul,  and  Mr.  Wren  informed 
many  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
of  aU  that  had  passed  between  the  king  and  the 
dnke  in  that  discourse ;  which  so  much  disheart- 
ened the  violent  prosecutors,  that  when  the  com- 
mittee met  that  was  to  present  the  heads  of  a 
chai^  against  him  to  the  nouse,  nobody  appeitred 
to  give  any  evidence,  so  that  they  adjourned  with- 
out doing  any  thing.  Hereupon  air  Thomas  Os- 
borne, a  dependant  and  creature  of  the  duke  of 
Buckhigham,  and  who  had  told  many  penons  in 
the  country  b^ro  the  pariiament  mrt,  **  that  the 
'*  clumcellor  would  be  accused  of  high  toeason ; 
"  and  if  he  were  not  hanged,  he  would  be  hanged 
"  himself:"  tins  gentleman  went  to  the  king,  and  J 
informed  him  what  Mr.  Wren  confidently  re-  [ 
ported  in  all  places,  "  which  very  much  dissatis- 1 
"  fied  that  partv  that  desired  to  do  him  service;  ; 

so  that  they  knew  not  how  to  behave  them-  i 
"  aelves ;"  to  which  his  majesty  answered,  **  that 
"  Wren  was  a  lying  fellow,  and  that  he  had  never 
"held  any  such  discourse  with  bis  brother."  This 
gave  them  new  courage,  and  they  resolved  to  call 
Mr.  Wren  to  an  account  for  traducing  the  king. 
And  his  majesty  expostulated  with  the  dnke  for 
what  Mr.  Wren  oad  so  pnUidT  disrouTBed :  and 
his  highness  declared^  "  that  Mr.  Wren  had  pur- 
"  sued  his  oTder.hiB  majestyhavin^  not  only  said 
'*  all  that  was  reported,  out  had  given  him  leave 
**to  divnlge  it;  to  which  the  king  made  no 
other  answer,  "  but  that  he  should  be  hereafter 
"  more  carefiil  [of]  what  he  said  to  him." 

All  this  b^t  new  pauses,  and  no  advance 

e'as]  made  in  many  days ;  so  that  it  was  generally 
heved  that  there  would  be  no  further  prosecu- 
tion :  but  the  old  argument,  that  they  were  gone 
too  far  to  retire,  had  now  more  force,  because  many 
members  of  both  houses  were  now  joined  to  the 
party  in  declaring  against  the  chancellor,  who 
would  think  themselves  to  be  betrayed  and  de- 
serted, if  no  more  should  be  done  agunst  him. 
And  hereupon  the  committee  was  agun  revived, 
that  was  appointed  to  prepare  heads  for  a  eha^, 
wUch  sat  many  days,  there  being  little  debate 
upmi  the  matter;  for  snch  of  the  committee,  who 
knew  lum  wdl*  were  «o  well  plnsed  to  find  Um 
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accused  <tfnothiiw  but  what  all  the  woiid  did  be- 
Here  him  not  Kni%  (tf,  [that  they]  thonght  dtev 
could  not  do  nim  mere  rightj  thui  to  waSSer  aU 
that  was  tiered  to  pass,  since  there  ^tpeaied  no 
person  that  offiered  to  make  ptwlt  nfvxa  partica- 
kr  that  was  suggested.  But  three  or  four  mem- 
bers of  the  house  brought  several  {wpera,  contain- 
ing particulars,  "  whicn,"  they  saitC  *'  would  be 
"  proved :"  all  which  they  rqxirtod  to  the  bonae. 
The  heads  were } 

I.  "  That  the  chancellor  had  traitorotuly, 
"  about  the  month  of  June  last,  advised  the  ^oiaa 
"  to  (UsBOlve  the  parliament,  and  said  there  could 
"  be  no  further  use  of  parliaments ;  that  it  was 
"  a  foolish  ronstitution,  and  not  fit  to  govern  by; 
"  and  that  it  could  not  be  ioiagined,  that  three  or 
"  four  hundred  country  gentlemen  could  be  cithar 
**  prudent  men  or  statesmen :  and  that  it  would 
"  be  best  for  the  king  to  raise  a  standing 

army,  and  to  govern  by  that ;  whereapon  it 
"  being  demanded  how  that  army  shoiud  be 
**  munt^ed,  he  answered,  by  contribution  and 
"  free  (juarter,  as  the  last  king  muntained  his 
"  army  m  the  war. 

II.  "  Thathehad.inthehearingof  sevenlper- 
"  sons,  reported,  that  the  king  was  a  pi^t  in  his 
"  heart,  or  popishly  affected,  or  had  used  words 
"  to  that  efiect. 

III.  "  Hiat  he  had  advised  the  king  to  frmat  a 
"  charter  to  the  Canary  company,  for  which  he 
"  had  received  great  sums  of  money. 

IV.  "  That  he  had  raised  great  sums  of 
"  money  by  the  sale  of  ofiices  whicn  onght  not  to 
"  be  s«d,  and  granted  injonctioiia  to  stop  pn>- 
*'  ceedii^  at  law,  and  diMolved  them  afiomods 
**  for  money. 

V.  "  That  he  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  go- 
**  vemment  into  his  migcsty's  several  plantations, 

and  had  caused  such  as  nad  complained  to  his 
"  majes^  and  privy-council  of  it  to  be  imprisoned 
"  long  for  thdr  presumption ;  and  that  he  h«l 
"  frustiWl  and  rejectea  a  proposition  that  had 
"  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  Nevis  and 
'*  St.  Christopher's,  and  for  the  reducing  tlie 
"  French  plantations  to  his  majesty's  obedience. 

VI.  "  That  he  had  caused  quo  toarrantos  to  be 
"  issued  out  against  most  corporations  in  Eng- 
"  limd,  although  the  charters  were  newly  confirmed 
"  by  act  of  pariiament,  till  they  paid  him  good 
"  sums  of  money,  and  then  the  quo  wcmaUos 
"  were  discharged. 

VII.  "Hiat  be  had  recaved  great  aoms  of 
"  money  far  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 

Vltl.  "That  he  had  deluded  the  king  and 
"  betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign  treaties  and 
"  negotiations,  especially  concerning  the  late  war. 

IX.  "  That  he  had  procured  Us  majesty's 
"  customs  to  be  fanned  at  underrates,  knowing 
"  them  to  be  so ;  and  caused  many  pretended 
"  debts  to  be  paid  by  his  majesty,  to  the  payment 
"  whereof  his  maje»^  was  not  in  strictness 
"  bound ;  for  all  which  he  had  received  great 
"  sums  of  money. 

X.  "  That  he  had  recraved  bribes  from  the 
"  company  of  vintners,  that  they  might  continue 
"  the  prices  of  thdr  wines,  and  nu^t  be  freed 
"  from  the  penalties  which  they  were  liable  to. 

XI.  "  That  he  had  raised  m  a  short  time  a 
"  greater  estate  ttian  coold  be  lawfully  got;  and 
*'  VbBt  he  had  gotten  the  mnt  of  ■ererid  6S  the 
"  erowD  lands  contrary  to  nis  duty. 
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XII.  "  That  he  had  adriaed  and  effected  the 
"  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  for  less 
"  money  than  the  ammnnitioa,  artillery,  and  stores 
"  wen  wrath. 

XIII.  "  That  lie  had  cauaed  the  king*!  letters 
"  under  the  ereat  seal  to  one  Dr.  Crowther  to  be 
"  altered,  ana  the  enrolment  thereof  to  be  rased. 

XIV.  "  That  ha  had  in  an  arbitrary  way  ex- 
"  amined  and  drawn  into  question  divers  of  his 
"  majeetjr's  subjects  concerning  their  lands  and 
"  properties,  and  determined  thereof  at  the 
"  coundl-table,  and  stopped  the  mrocee^Jigs  at 
"  law,  and  threatMied  mmds  that  puaded  ths  sta- 
"  tute  of  17  Car. 

XV.  "  That  he  was  a  principal  author  of  that 
"  fatal  counsel  of  dividing  ttie  fleet  in  June 
"  1666." 

The  committee  reported  another  article  for  his 
chargQ,  wbichwaa,  that  he  had  kept  correspond- 
"  ance  with  Cromwell  during  the  time  of  the  king's 
**  bdng  beyond  the  seaa,  uid  had  sent  over  hii 
"  Kcretary  to  him,  who  was  shut  up  with  him  for 
"  many  Iwurs but  there  were  many  members 
of  the  nouse,  who  unshed  it  had  been  true,  knew 
well  enoug^  that  foolish  calumny  had  been  ex- 
amined at  JParu  during  the  time  that  his  majesty 
redded  there,  when  persons  of  the  highest  degree 
were  very  desirous  to  have  kindled  a  jealousy  in 
the  king  of  the  chancellor's  fidelity ;  and  that  the 
scandal  appeared  bo  gross  and  uupoeuble,  that 
his  majesty  had  then  published  a  fi^  vindication 
of  his  innocence;  with  a  huther  declaration, 
"  that  when  it  should  please  God  to  restore  him 
"  to  his  own  dominions,  he  should  receive  such 
'*  further  justice  and  reparation,  as  the  laws 
"  would  enable  him  to  procure,"  And  it  was 
wdl  known  to  divers  of  the  mcmlMrs  present, 
that  the  persons  who  were  suborned  in  that  con- 
spiracy had  acknowledged  it  nnce  the  king's  re- 
turn ;  and  the  persons  themselves  who  had  sub- 
orned them  had  confrased  it,  and  b^ged  the 
chancellor's  pardoa :  of  all  which  his  majesty  had 
been  particmariy  ud  fully  informed.  And  that 
it  might  be  no  more  ripped  up  or  looked  into, 
they  seenwd  to  reject  it  as  being  included  under 
the  act  of  indemnity,  which  thev  would  have  left 
him  to  have  pleaded  for  the  iniamy  of  it,  if  they 
had  not  very  well  known  the  grossness  of  the 
BcandaL 

Though  the  fierceness  of  the  malice  that  was  con- 
tracted against  him  was  enough  known  and  taken 
notice  of,  yet  the  heads  for  the  charge,  which 
upon  so  much  delibenition  were  preparra  and 
fwed  to  the  house  against  him,  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  all  men  present  did  in  their  own  con- 
science acquit  lum :  and  therefore  it  was  generally 
believed  the  prosecutors  would  rather  have  acqui- 
esced with  what  .they  had  done  to  bbst  hU  repu- 
tation, than  have  proceeded  further,  to  bring  him 
to  answer  for  himself.  But  they  had  gone  too  far 
to  retire.  And  they  who  had  first  wrought  upon 
the  king,  only  by  persuading  him,  "  that  there 
"  was  so  universal  a  hatred  against  the  chancd- 
"  lor,  that  the  parliament  would  the  first  day 
"  accuse  him  of  high  treason;  and  that  the  re- 

monng  him  from  his  office  was  the  only  way 
"  to  preserve  hka,  except  he  would  in  such  a 
"  conjuncture  and  when  he  had  so  much  need  of 
**  the  pautammt,  sacrUce  all  his  interest  for  Um 
**  jtrotMdon  of  the  chancellor,"  (and  this  waa  the 
KMe  motive  that  had  prevailed  with  him,  w  his 


majesty  not  only  assured  him  the  last  time  he 
spake  with  him,  with  many  gracious  expresnons, 
but  at  large  expressed  it  to  very  manv  persona  of 
honour,  who  endeavoured  to  diasuaoe  nim  from 
pursuing  that  coniuel,  *'  that  it  was  the  only  ex- 
"  pedient  for  the  chancellor's  preservation,'*  with 
aa  great  a  testimony  of  his  intwrity  and  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  him  as  could  be  given :)  the 
same  men  now  importuned  him,  "  to  prosecnte 
"  with  all  his  power,  and  to  let  those  of  his  ser- 
"  vants  and  ouiers  who  regarded  his  commands 
"  know,  that  they  could  not  serve  him  and  the 
"  chancdlor  tcvether;  and  that  he  should  look 
"  upon  their  adhering  to  him  as  the  abandoning 
"  his  majesty's  service.  That  the  chancellor  h^ 
"  so  great  a  fiiction  in  both  houses,  that  no  pro- 
"  position  on  his  majesty's  behalf  would  have  ef- 
"  feet ;  and  that  he  would  shortiy  come  to  the 
"  house  of  peers,  and  obstruct  dl  proceedings 
"  there." 

This  prevailed  so  hx,  that  they  resumed  theur 
former  courage,  and  pressed  that  he  might  be 
"  accused  by  the  house  of  commons  of  high  trea- 
"  son :  upon  which  the  lords  would  presentiy 
"  commit  him  to  the  Tower :  and  then  nobody 
"  would  have  any  longer  apprehension  of  his 
"  power  to  do  hurt."  Hereupon  they  resolved 
again  to  conuder  the  several  heads  of  the  charge 
tney  had  provided,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any 
one  upon  which  they  could  ground  an  accusation 
of  high  treason.  They  spent  a  whole  day  upon 
the  first  head,  which  they  thought  contained 
enough  to  do  their  work,  it  containing  the  most 
unpopular  and  ungracious  reproach  that  any  man 
could  lie  under ;  "  xhai  he  bad  deMgned  a  stand- 
"  ing  army  to  be  laued,  and  to  govern  the  king- 
"  dom  thereby;  he  adnaed  the  lung  to  diss61v« 
"  the  present  pariiamen^  to  ky  aude  aU  thoughts 
"  of  parHamenta  for  the  fiitore,  to  govern  by 
"  mihtary  power,  and  to  maintain  the  same  by 
"  free  quarter  and  contribution." 

The  chancellor  had  been  bred  of  the  gown ;  and 
in  the  first  war,  in  which  the  last  king  had  been 
involved  by  a  powerful  rebellion,  was  known  al- 
ways to  have  advanced  and  embraced  all  over- 
tures towards  peace.  Since  the  king's  return  he 
laboured  nothmg  more,  than  that  hia  majesty 
might  enter  into  a  firm  peace  with  all  his  neigh* 
hours,  as  most  necessary  for  the  reducing  his  own 
dominions  into  that  temper  of  subjection  and 
obedience,  as  they  ought  to  be  in.  It  was  noto- 
rious to  all  men,  that  he  had  most  passionately 
dissuaded  the  war  with  Holland,  with  much  dis- 
advantage to  himself;  and  that  no  man  had  taken 
so  much  puns  as  he  to  bring  the  present  peace 
to  pass,  much  at  tihat  time  was  grateful  to  all  de- 
grees of  men :  and,  in  a  word,  that  h«  had  no 
manner  of  interest  or  credit  with  the  soldiers; 
but  was  looked  upon  hy  them  all,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  privil^^es  which  they  required,  of  bdng  ex- 
empted from  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice,  in  which 
he  always  opposed  them. 

But  let  the  improbability  of  ttus  charge  be  what 
it  would,  there  were  persons  of  the  house  who 
pretended  that  it  should  be  fully  proved ;  and  so 
the  question  was  only,  "  whether  upon  it  they 
"  should  charge  him  with  an  accusation  of  trea- 
"  son :"  and  aiter  a  debate  oi  dgbt  honn,  it  was 
declared  by  all  the  lawyers  of  tne  house,  "  that 
"  how  fold  soever  the  charge  seemed  to  be,  -yet  it 
*'  cDnbdiud  no  high  treasonj"  and  in  Unix  eon- 
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cluBion  they  at  last  concurred  who  were  moat 
relied  upon  to  support  the  accusation.  But  when 
the  speaker  directed  the  order  to  he  drawn,  "  that 
'*  the  earl  of  Clarendon  should  not  be  accused  of 
"  high  treason/'  it  was  alleged,  that  the  order  was 
onl^  to  relate  to  that  first  hc«d;  some  men  de- 
danng,  '*that  though  that  aitide  had  missed 
"  him,  yet  there  were  others  which  would  hit 
"  him :''  and  so  the  night  being  come^thefiuther 
debate  was  adjourned  to  another  danr. 

When  the  day  appointed  came,  (in  which  in- 
terral  all  imaginable  pains  and  arts  were  used,  by 
threats  and  promises,  to  allure  and  tmifyas  many 
as  could  be  wrought  upon,  either  to  be  against 
the  chancellor,  or  to  be  absent  at  the  next  debate 
that  concerned  him,)  upon  reading  the  several 
other  heads  as  they  had  been  presented  from  die 
committee,  it  appieared  to  all  men,  that  though 
all  that  was  alleged  were  proved,  the  whole  would 
not  amount  to  make  him  fuilty  of  high  treaBon. 
And  they  got  no  ground  By  throwing  aspersions 
npim  him  upon  the  several  arguments,  whi^  th^ 
md  with  extraordinary  license  who  were  known 
to  be  his  enemies;  tor  thereby  other  men  of 
much  better  rnmtations,  and  who  had  no  relation 
to  the  chanculor,  took  occasion  to  answer  and 
contradict  their  calumnies,  and  to  give  him  such 
a  testimony,  as  made  him  another  man  than  they 
would  have  him  understood  to  be ;  and  their  tes- 
timony had  more  credit :  so  that  they  declined 
the  pursuit  of  that  license,  and  intended  wholly  the 
discovery  of  the  treason,  since  no  other  aecnsadon 
would  serve  their  turn. 

When  they  had  examined  all  their  store,  they 
[ntched  at  last  upon  that  head,  "  that  he  had  de- 
*'  luded  and  betrayed  his  majesty  and  the  nation 
*'  in  all  for^gn  treaties  and  negotiations  relating 
"  to  the  late  war which  when  read  and  consi- 
aiderad,  it  was  said,  "  that  in  tluwe  general  ex- 
"  prnsions  th»e  was  not  enoi^  contained  tqwn 
"  which  they  eoold  seciue  him  of  high  treason, 
"  except  it  were  added,  that  bong  a  privy  conn- 
"  seller,  he  had  discovered  the  king'%Becret  coun- 

sels  to  the  enemy."  Which  was  no  sooner  sud, 
than  a  young  confident  man,  the  lord  Vaughan, 
son  to  the  earl  of  CarbeiT,  a  person  of  as  ill  a 
face  as  fame,  his  looks  and  his  manners  both  ex- 
treme bad,  asked  for  the  paper  that  had  been  pre- 
sented from  the  committee,  and  with  his  own 
hand  entered  into  that  place  those  words,  "  that 
"  being  a  privy  counsellor  he  had  discovered  the 
'*  kin^s  secrets  to  the  enemy,"  which  he  smd  he 
woald prove;  wlulst  many  others  wWspered  into 
the  ears  of  those  who  sat  next  to  them,  "  that  he 
"  had  disravered  all  the  secret  resolutions  to  the 
"  king  of  France,  which,"  they  said,  "  was  tihe 
**  ffivnnd  of  the  king's  dbpleasnre  towards  him/' 
[Upon]  tins  confidoit  insinnation  from  persons 
who  were  near  the  person  of  his  majesty,  and 
known  to  have  much  credit  with  him ;  and  the 
positive  avmnent  by  a  member,  "  that  the  cUs- 
"  dosing  the  king's  secrets  to  the  enemy,"  which 
nobody  could  deny  to  be  treason,  "  would  be 
"  positively  and  fully  proved  agwnst  him,"  and 
the  rather  oecause  no  man  believed  it  to  be  true; 
it  was  voted,  "  that  they  should  impeach  him  of 
"  huh  treason  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  house 
"  ofpeers."  Whereupon  Mr.  Seymour,  who  had 
ameared  very  violent  against  htm,  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords ;  and  at  the  rar  he  accused  Edward  earl 
of  ClaFsndon  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes 


and  misdemesnours,  and  desired  "  that  be  might 
"  be  sequestered  fnnn  that  house,  and  his  person 

"  secured." 

And  as  soon  as  he  was  withdrawn^  some  of  the 
lords  moved,  "  that  he  might  be  sent  for  and 
now  tfaewarmth  that  had  been  so  long^  viAin  the 
walls  of  the  honse  of  commons  appeared  in  die 
house  of  peers.  Many  of  the  lords,  who  were  not 
thought  much  inclined  to  the  person  of  the  chan- 
cellor, represented,  **  the  consequence  of  atich  a 
"  proceeding  would  reflect  to  the  pr^ndice  al 
'*  every  one  of  the  peers.  If  upon  a  general  accn- 
"  sation  from  the  house  of  commons  of  high  trea- 
"  son,  without  mentioning  anjr  particular,  thef 
"  should  be  obliged  to  commit  any  peer ;  anj 
"  member  that  house  should  be  offended  with, 
"  how  unjnstiy  soever,  might  be  removed  from 
"  the  body :  which  would  be  a  greater  disadvas- 
"  tage  than  the  members  of  the  honse  of  commons 
"  were  liable  to."  And  therefore  they  advised. 
"  that  they  should  for  answer  let  the  house 
"  of  commons  know,  that  they  would  not  commit 
"  the  earl  of  Clarendon  until  scone  pulictilar 
"  charge  was  exhibited  against  him." 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  wi&  much  pa>< 
sion,  "  that  they  ought  to  comply  with  the  honse 
"  of  commons  in  satisfying  theu*  requests,  accord- 
"  ing  to  former  precedents and  the  case  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  and  some  other  cases  in  that  par- 
liament, were  cited ;  which  gave  those  who  were 
of  another  mind  opportunity  to  invdgh  against 
that  time,  and  the  accursed  precedents  thereof^ 
which  had  produced  so  many  and  great  mischiefs 
tothekingdom.  Theyputtheminmmd,"thattliey 
"  had  committed  eleven  bishops  at  one  time  for 
"  high  treason,  only  that  they  might  be  removed 
"  from  the  house,  whilst  a  bill  passed  against 
"  luiving  votes  any  more  m  that  house, 
"  whichwasnoBOonerpBnedthantheywereBetat 
"  Uberty;  which  had  oronght  great  scandal  and 
"  great  reproach  upon  the  nononr  and  justice  cf 
"  tne  parhament :  and  that  both  those  bills,  for 
"  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  for  the 
"  excluding  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  peers. 
"  stand  at  present  repealed  by  the  wisdom  and 
"  authority  of  this  parliament."  In  a  word, 
after  many  hours'  debate  with  much  [rasuon,  eitfas 
side  adhering  obstinately  to  their  opinioD,  no  re- 
solution was  taken ;  but  ue  house  adjoumed.with- 
out  so  much  as  putting  the  question,  to  the  next  day. 

From  the  time  of  the  parliameot's  coming  to- 
gether, and  after  the  kin^s  displeasure  was  gene- 
rally taken  notice  of,  many  of  the  chanc^or  s 
friends  advised  him  to  witodraw,  and  transport 
Idmself  into  fbreagn  parts;  and  somevery  near  the 
king,  uid  who  were  witnesses  of  the  very  great  dis- 
pkasure  his  majnty  ever^  day  expressed  towards 
Mm,  were  of  the  same  opinion :  but  he  ptmitive^ 
refused  so  to  do,  and  rraolved  to  trust  to  his  in- 
nocence, which  he  was  sure  must  appear. 

The  debate  continued  stUl  between  the  two 
bouses,  which  would  entertain  no  other  buuness : 
the  house  of  commons  in  frequent  conferences 
demanding  the  commitment  of  the  chancellor; 
and  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  peers,  notwith- 
standing all  the  indirect  prosecution  and  interpo- 
sition from  the  court,  remaining  as  resolved  not 
to  commit  him.  In  this  unhappy  conjuncture, 
the  duke  of  York,  who  expressed  great  affection 
and  concernment  for  the  chancellor,  fdl  mck  of 
the  sm^pox ;  which  proved  of  groit  diaadran- 
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"  miei,  who  had  to  far  aliened  the  king's  affectioD 
"  from  him.  and  in  Boits  of  hit  innocence  pre- 


tage  to  lum.  For  not  only  nian^  of  the  peere  who 
were  before  restrained  hy  their  respect  to  him, 
and  Bupported  by  his  countenance  in  the  debatesi 
either  changed  their  minds,  or  absented  them- 
selves from  the  house ;  hut  the  general,  who  had 
always  probsaed  great  friends^  to  the  chancel- 
lor, vbo  had  deswved  very  weU  from  him.  and 
had  endeavoured  to  disauaae  the  king  from  with- 
drawing hia  favour  from  him  with  all  possible 
importunity,  was  now  changed  by  the  unruly  hu- 
mour of  lus  wife,  and  the  frequent  instances  of 
the  king ;  and  made  it  his  bnnness  to  solicit  and 
dispose  the  members  of  both  houses,  with  many 
of  whom  he  had  great  credit,  "  no  longer  to  ad- 
"  here  to  the  chancellor,  since  the  king  resolved 
"  to  ruin  him,  and  would  look  upon  all  who  were 
"  his  friends  as  enemies  to  his  majesty."  Not- 
withstanding aU  which,  the  major  part  by  much 
of  the  house  of  peers  condnued  still  firm  against 
his  commitment :  with  which  the  king  was  so  of- 
fended, that  there  were  secret  consultations  of 
sendinff  a  guard  of  scddiers,  by  the  general's 
aothocity,  to  take  the  chancellor  out  of  his  house, 
and  to  send  him  to  the  Tower;  whither  dirsctiona 
were  ahreadjr  aent  what  lodging  he  should  have, 
and  caution  given  to  the  Ueote^nt  of  the  Tower, 
who  wag  thought  to  have  too  much  respsct  for 
the  chancellor,  "  that  he  should  not  treat  him 
"  with  more  civility  than  he  did  other  prisoners." 

Ue  had  many  friends  of  the  council  and  near  the 
kin^  who  advntised  him  of  those  and  all  other 
intrigues,  and  thereupon  renewed  their  importu- 
nity that  he  would  make  his  escape;  and  some  of 
them  undertook  to  know,  and  mthout  question 
did  believe,  "  tliat  his  withdrawing  would  be 
"  grateful  to  the  king,"  who  every  day  grew  more 
incensed  against  him,  for  the  obetinacv  nis  friends 
in  both  housea  expressed  on  his  benalf.  They 
urged  "  the  ill  condition  he  must  in  a  short  time 
"  be  reduced  to,  wherdn.hit  innocence  would  not 
**  Kcure  him ;  for  it  was  evident  that  hia  enemies 
*'  had  no  pnrpoae  or  thought  of  banging  him 
*'  to  a  triat  out  to  keep  bim  always  in  prison, 
"which  ibey  wotdd  in  toe  end  one  way  or  other 
"  bring  to  pass :  whereaa  he  might  now  easily 
**  transport  himsel^andavind  all  theotherincoove- 
"  nioKxa."  And  tikty  undwtook  to  know,  "  that 
"  if  he  were  gone,  there  would  be  no  further  pro- 
"  cee^ng  against  him." 

There  coiud  not  be  a  more  terrifying  or  preva- 
lent argument  used  towards  his  withdrawing,  than 
that  ot  a  prison ;  the  thought  and  apprehension 
whereof  was  more  grievous  to  him  than  of  death 
itself,  which  he  was  confident  would  quickly  be 
the  effect  of  the  other.  However,  he  very  reso- 
lutely refused  to  follow  their  advice ;  and  urged  to 
them,  "  the  advantage  he  should  pve  hisenemies, 
"  and  the  dishonour  he  should  bring  upon  him- 
"  adf,  by  flying,  in  having  hia  integri^  condemn- 
"  ed,  if  be  had  not  the  confidence  to  defend  it." 
He  lud,  "  he  could  now  appear,  wherever  he 
"  should  be  required,  with  an  honest  countenaace, 

and  the  courage  of  an  innocent  man :  but  if  he 
"  should  be  apprehended  in  a  disguise  running 
"  awav,  which  ne  could  not  but  expect  by  the 
"  vij^Iance  of  his  enemies,  (since  he  could  not 
"  make  any  journey  by  land,  being  at  that  time 
"  very  weak  and  infirm,)  he  should  be  very  much 
"  out  of  countenance,  and  should  be  exposed  to 
"  public  scorn  and  contempt.  And  if  he  should 
"  make  his  esc^  into  forei^  parts,  it  would  not 
he  reasonable  to  expect  or  rau^ne  that  his  ene- 


from  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  mnocence  pre- 
"  vailed  thus  far,  would  want  power  to  prosecute 
"  the  advantage  they  should  get  by  lua  flighty 
"  which  wotdd  be  interpreted  as  a  confession 
'*  his  guilt;  and  thweupon  thCT  would  procure 
"  such  proceedings  in  Uie  imrbament,  as  nugbt 
rain  both  hia  fortune  and  nis  fame." 
His  fnendi,  how  unsatisfied  aoever  with  his  re- 
solution, acquiesced  for  the  present,  after  baring 
first  prevailed  with  him  to  write  himself  to  the 
Idng;  which  he  did,  though  without  any  hope 
that  it  would  make  any  impression  upon  him. 
He  could  not  comprehend  or  ima^^ne  from  what 
fountain,  except  the  power  of  the  great  lady  with 
the  conjunction  of  bis  known  enemies,  which  had 
been  long  without  that  effect,  that  fierceness  of 
his  m^esty's  displeasure  could  proceed.  He  had, 
before  this  storm  fell  upon  him,  been  informed  by 
a  person  of  honour  who  knew  the  truth  of  it, 
"  that  some  persons  had  persuaded  the  ISng,  that 
"  the  cfaanceUor  had  a  ranncipal  hand  in  the  mar- 
**  riage  o£  the  duke  of  Bichmcmd,  with  which  lua 
"  mqesty  was  ofl&oded  in  the  higheat  d^^:  and 
**  dke  lora  Berkley  had  rnwrteofit  with  all  confi- 
"  dence."  Whrnnpon  the  chancellor  had  ex- 
poatolated  with  the  lord  Berkley,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  bis  secret  enemy,  though  no  man  made 
more  outward  professions  to  hun :  but  he  denied 
he  had  reported  anv  such  thing.  And  then  he 
took  notice  to  the  king  himself  of  the  discourse, 
and  desired  to  know,  "  whether  any  such  story 
"  had  been  represented  to  his  majesty,  since  there 
"  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  truth  in  it :"  to 
which  the  king  answered  with  some  dr)'Tieee, 
"  that  no  such  tiling  had  been  told  to  him."  Yet 
now  he  was  assured,  "  that  that  business  stuck 
"  most  with  his  majesty,  and  that  from  that  sag- 
"  gestion  bis  enemies  had  gotten  credit  to  do  him 
"  tbo  worat  oflScea ;  and  hii  raqestjr  complained 
"  mudi  of  the  inedenee  with  wtaen.  he  need  to 
"  treat  him  in  the  af^tation  and  debate  of  bwd- 
"  ness,  ^  be  differed  from  him  in  c^nkm.'* 
Upon  these  reasons  he  writ  this  letter  in  nis  own 
hand  to  the  king,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 
the  lord  ke^er,  who  was  willing  to  perform  that 
office.  Ibe  letter  was  in  these  wcvds. 

"  May  it  please  your  m^esty, 
"  I  am  so  broken  under  the  dailv  insupportable 
"  instances  of  your  majesty's  terrible  displeasure, 
"  that  I  know  not  what  to  do,  hardly  what  to 
"  wish.  The  crimes  which  are  objected  against 
"  me,  how  passionately  soever  pursued,  and  with 
"  circumstances  very  unusual,  do  not  in  the  leant 
"  degree  fright  me.  God  knows  I  am  innocent  in 
"  every  particular  as  I  ought  to  be;  and  1  hofpa 
"  your  majesty  knows  enough  of  nw  to  believe 
"  th^  I  lud  never  a  vicdent  appetite  for  money, 
'*  tibat  could  corrupt  me.  But,  alas  I  your  ma- 
"  jest's  declared  anger  and  in^gnation  deprives 
"  me  of  the  comfort  and  ani^Kirt  even  of  my  own 
"  innocence,  and  exposes  me  to  the  rage  and  fury 
"  cS  those  who  have  some  excuse  (or  b«ng  my 
"  enemies ;  whom  I  have  sometimes  displeased, 
"  when  (and  only  then)  your  majesty  believed 
"  them  not  to  be  your  friends.  I  nope  they  may 
"  be  changed ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not,  but  have 
"  the  same  duty,  passion,  and  affection  for  you. 
"  that  I  had  when  you  thought  it  most  unques- 
"  tionable,  and  which  was  and  is  as  gnat  as  ever 
"  man  had  for  any  mortal  creature.  I  slundddie  i 
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"  in  peace,  (and  truly  I  do  heartily  wiah  tbat  God 
*'  Almighty  would  free  you  from  further  trouble, 
"  by  taking  me  to  himself,)  if  I  could  know  or 
guess  at  the  ground  of  your  displeasure,  which 
"  I  am  sure  must  proceed  from  your  bdienug, 
that  X  have  said  or  done  sometrlut  I  have 
"  notfaer  said  nor  done.  If  it  be  for  any  thing  my 
"  lord  Berkley  hath  reported,  which  I  know  he 
"  hath  said  to  many,  though  being  chai^d  with 
"  it  by  me  he  did  as  positively  duKlum  it ;  I  am 
*'  as  innocent  in  that  whole  affiur,  and  gave  no 
"  more  advice  or  counsel  or  countenance  in  it, 
"  than  the  child  that  is  now  bom :  which  your 
"  majeflty  seemed  once  to  believe,  when  I  took 
'*  notice  to  you  of  the  report,  and  when  you  con- 
"  sidered  how  totally  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  per- 
"  eons  mentioned,  to  either  of  whom  I  never  spake 
"  word,  or  received  message  from  either  in  my 
"  life.  And  this  I  protest  to  your  majesty  is  true, 
"  as  I  have  hope  in  heaven :  and  that  I  have  never 
"  wilAiUy  offended  your  majesty  in  my  Me,  and 
"  do  umm  ray  knees  b^  your^irdon  for  any 
**  over-bold  or  aaneyexpresuoni  I  have  ever  used 
"  to  you ;  whkh,  bang  a  natural  diaease  in  tdd 
"  servants  who  have  received  too  much  coonte- 
"  nance,  I  am  sure  hath  always  proceeded  from 
"  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  the  most  sincere  affec- 
"  tion  and  duty. 

"  I  hope  your  majesty  believes,  that  the  sharp 
iehastisement  I  have  received  ft^m  the  best-na- 
"  tured  and  most  bountiful  master  in  the  world, 
"  and  whose  kmdness  alone  made  my  condition 
"  these  many  years  supportable,  hath  enough 
"  mortified  me  as  to  this  world ;  and  that  I  have 
"  not  the  presumption  or  the  madness  to  imagine 
"  or  desire  ever  to  be  admitted  to  any  employ- 
"  ment  or  trust  a^n.  But  I  do  most  humbly 
**  beseech  your  majesty,  by  the  memory  of  your 
"  father,  who  recommended  me  to  with  some 
"  testimonyf  and  by  your  own  gracious  reflection 
'*  upon  some  me  service  I  may  have  performed 
in  my  lUe,  that  hath  been  acceptable  to  you; 
"  that  yon  will  by  your  roval  power  and  mter|)o- 
*'  sition  put  a  sbw  to  tnis  severe  prosecution 
"  agtunst  me,  and  that  ray  concernment  maynve 
"  DO  longer  interruption  to  the  great  affairs  of  the 
"  kinjg;dom;  but  that  I  may  spend  the  small  re^ 
mamder  of  my  life,  which  cannot  hold  long,  in 
"  some  parts  beyond  the  seas,  never  to  return ; 
"  where  I  will  praj  for  ^ova  majesty,  and  never 
'*  suffer  the  least  duninntioa  u  m  miy  and  obe- 
"  dioice  of, 

May  it  please  your  majes^* 
"  Your  rauesty's 
"  Most  hnmbls  and  most 
*  Obedient  sulriect  and  servanl; 
**Rimmykoim  "CLARENDON." 


The  king  was  in  his  cabinet  when  the  letter  was 
delivered  to  him ;  which  as  soon  as  he  had  read, 
he  burned  in  a  candle  that  was  on  the  table,  and  ; 
only  said,  "  that  there  was  somewhat  in  it  that  be 
"  did  not  understand,  but  that  he  wondered  that 
"  the  chancellor  did  not  mthdraw  himself:"  of 
which  the  kee^r  presently  advertised  him,  with 
his  earnest  advice  that  he  would  be  gone. 

The  king's  discourse  was  according  to  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  conferred.  To  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  violent  prosecution  he  spake 
with  great  bitterness  of  him,  repeatint;  many  par- 
.tieular  pusagee,  in  ii4uch  he  lud  shewed  much 


Cion  because  his  majestr  did  not  concur  with 
in  what  he  advised.  To  those  who  he  knnr 
were  his  friends  he  mentioned  him  without  any 
bitterness,  and  with  some  testimonv  of  his  having 
served  him  long  and  useftilly,  ana  as  if  he  bad 
[Hty  and  compasuon  for  him :  yet "  that  he  won- 
"  dered  that  he  did  not  absent  himself,  since  it 
"  could  not  but  be  very  mamfsst  to  him  and  to 
"  all  his  fiiende,  that  it  was  not  in  his  majes^s 
"  power  to  protect  him  agtunst  the  prejudice  that 
"  was  against  him  in  both  houses ;  which,"  he 
said,  "could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  obstmc- 
"  tion  his  particular  concernment  g^ve  to  all 
"  public  affairs  in  this  conjuncture ;  in  which," 
he  said, "  he  was  sure  he  would  prevail  at  last." 
All  these  advertisements  could  not  prevail  over 
the  chancellor,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  before; 
though  he  was  very  much  afflicted  at  the  divisioo 
between  the  two  nouses,  the  evil  consequence 
whereof  he  well  understood,  and  coold  have  been 
well  content  that  the  lords  would  have  eoiwented 
to  his  imprisonment 

The  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  very 
much  obUged  to  the  chancellor,  and  throughout 
this  whole  afl^  had  behaved  himself  with  verr 
signal  ingratitude  to  him,  end  thereby  got  muca 
credit  in  the  court,  went  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  known  to  be  a  fast  and  un- 
shaken friend  to  the  chancellor ;  and  made  him  a 
long  discourse  of  what  the  king  had  said  to  him, 
and  desired  him  "  that  he  wo^d  go  with  him  to 
"  his  house which  he  presently  did,  and,  leav- 
ing him  in  a  room,  went  himself  to  the  chancel- 
lor, and  told  him  what  had  passed  from  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  *'  who  was  in  the  next  room  to  spcsuc 
"  with  him,  but  would  not  in  direct  words  to  him 
"  acknowledge  that  he  spake  by  the  king's  order 
or  raprobwon ;  but  that  he  had  comessed  so 
"  much  to  him  irith  many  ctreamstances,  and  that 
"  the  lord  Arlington  and  Mr.  Coventry  had  been 
"  present."  The  chancellOT  had  no  mi^  to  see  or 
speak  with  the  bishop,  who  had  carried  himself  so 
unwortluly  towards  him,  and  might  piobaUy 
misreport  any  thing  he  should  say :  but  he  was 
overruled  by  the  other  bishop,  and  so  they  went 
both  into  the  next  room  to  him. 

The  bishop  of  Hereford  in  some  disorder,  as  a 
man  conscious  to  himself  of  some  want  of  sin- 
cerity towards  him,  desired  "  tbat  he  would  be- 
"  Ueve  that  he  would  not  at  that  time  have  come 
'*  to  him,  with  whom  he  knew  he  was  in  some 
"  umbrage,  if  it  were  not  with  a  desire  to  do 
"  him  service,  and  if  he  had  not  a  fiill  authority 
"  for  whatsoever  he  said  to  him."  Then  he  en- 
larged himself  in  discourse  more  involved  and 
po-plexed,  without  any  mention  of  die  king,  or 
the  anthoiity  he  had  for  what  he  shoold  say ;  die 
care  to  avoid  which  was  evidently  the  cause  of  the 
want  of  clearness  in  all  he  s«d.  But  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  supplied  it  by  relating  all  that  he 
had  BEud  to  him :  with  which  though  he  was  not 
{leased,  because  the  kin^  and  others  were  named, 
yet  he  did  not  contradict  it ;  but  said,  "  he  did 
"  not  say  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  or  spake 
"  by  his  direction,  only  that  he  could  not  oe  so 
"  mad  as  to  interpose  in  such  an  affair  without 
"  full  authorityto  make  good  all  that  he  should 
"  promise."  The  sum  of  all  was,  "  that  if  the 
"  chancellor  would  withdraw  himself  into  any 
"  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  prevent  the  misdiieta 
"  tbat  must  befall  the  kingdom  by  dw  division 
\  "  and  difference  between-^  two  Jhonses ;  he 
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"  would  undertake  upon  hia  salvation,*'  vhich 
was  the  expression  oe  used  more  than  once, 
"  that  he  should  not  be  interrupted  in  his  jour- 
"  ney ;  and  that  after  be  should  be  gone,  he 
"  should  not  ba  in  any  degree  prosecuted,  or  suf- 
"  fer  in  hia  honoar  or  ffwtnne  xn  his  abaenn." 

The  cbancallor  tM  bim,  "  that  be  well  ondcr- 
*'  stood  what  be  must  mflFer  by  witbdrawing  hizn- 
"  adf,  and  so  declining  the  trial,  in  which  his  in- 
"  nocence  would  secure  him,  and  in  the  mean 
"  time  preserve  bim  from  being  terrified  with  the 
"  threats  and  malice  of  his  enemies :  however, 
"  he  would  expose  himself  to  that  disadvantage, 
"  if  he  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  that 
"  purpose,  or  if  he  had  but  a  clear  evidence  that 
"  bis  majesty  did  wish  it,  as  a  thing  that  he 
"  thought  might  advance  his  service.  But  with- 
"  out  that  assurance,  which  he  might  receive 
"  many  ways  which  could  not  be  taken  notice  of, 
"  be  could  not  with  his  honour  or  discretion  ^ve 
«  his  implacable  enemies  that  advantage  agamst 
**  luin»  when  bis  fnenda  ibotdd  be  able  to  allege 
"  nothing  in  his  defence." 

The  bishop  repUed,  '*  that  he  wu  not  allowed 
"  to  sav  that  his  nuyeaty  required  or  wished  it, 
"  but  that  he  could  not  be  so  mad  as  to  under- 
"  take  what  he  had  promised,  without  sufficient 
"  warrant and  repeated  again  what  he  had  for- 
merly said.    To  which  the  other  answered. 


About  the  time  of  the  chancellor's  disgrace, 
monsieur  Rovigny  arrived  at  London  as  envoy 
extraordinary  from  the  French  king,  and  came 
the  next  day  after  the  seal  was  taken  from  bim. 
He  was  a  person  well  known  in  the  court,  and 
parti<mUTly  to  the  chancellor,  mtii  whom  he  had 
Deen  finnnerly  assigned  to  treat  upon  afban  of 
moment,  bang  of  w  rdinon  and  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  late  earl  oi  Southampton.  And  aa 
these  considerations  were  the  chief  motives  that 
he  was  made  choice  of  for  the  present  employ- 
ment, so  the  chief  part  of  his  instructions  was  to 
apply  himself  to  toe  chancellor,  through  whose 
hands  it  was  known  that  the  whole  treaty  that 
was  now  happily  concluded,  and  all  the  Preli- 
minaries with  France,  had  entirely  passed.  When 
he  found  that  the  conduct  of  afiairs  was  quite 
changed,  and  that  the  chancellor  came  not  to  the 
court,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  immediately 
-despatched  an  express  to  FrauM  for  further  in- 
structions. He  desired  to  speak  with  the  chan- 
cdlor ;  which  he  refiued,  end  likewise  to  receive 
the  letters  wlucb  be  bad  brongbt  for  him  and  of- 
fered to  send  to  him,  all  whiot  be  desired  might 
be  delivered  to  the  king.  When  the  proceedings 
in  parliament  went  so  high,  Ruvigny,  who  had  at 
all  hours  admission  to  the  kinff*  and  intimate 
conversation  with  the  lord  ArUn^n,  and  so 
easily  discovered  the  extreme  prejudice  and  malice 


"  that  the  vigilance  and  power  of  his  enemies  was  j  that  was  contracted  agunst  the  chancellor,  sent 
"  well  known :  and  that  thou^  the  king  might  him  frequent  advertisements  of  what  was  neces- 
"  in  truth  wish  that  he  were  safe  on  the  other  |  saty  for  Idm  to  know,  and  with  all  possible  eam- 
"  ude  of  the  sea,  and  give  no  direction  to  inter-  ^  estness  advised  him,  when  the  divisions  grew  so 
'*  nipt  or  trouble  him  m  bis  journey ;  yet  that  it  \  high  in  the  houses,  "  that  he  would  withdraw  and 
"  was  hable  to  many  accidents  in  respect  of  his  ;  "  retire  into  France,  where,"  he  assured  him, 
"  weakness  and  infirmity,"  which  was  so  great  at  i  **  he  would  find  himself  very  welcome."  All 
that  time,  that  he  could  not  walk  without  being ;  which  prevuled  no  more  with  him  than  the  rest. 
auppcHTted  by  one  or  two ;  so  that  he  could  not  And  so  another  week  passed  after  the  bishop's 
be  osguiBea  to  anybody  tiiat  lud  ever  known  propontion,  widi  die  same  pasrion  in  the  houses: 
bim.  Bendee  that  the  pam  he  was  already  in,  |  and  endeavonra  were  need  to  in<%nse  the  peojde, 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  mule  him  apprehend,  |  as  if  the  lords  obstructed  the  proceeding  of  jus- 
tbat  the  gout  might  so  seize  upon  him  within  two  '  tice  against  the  chancellor  by  refusing  to  commit 
OT  three  days,  that  be  might  not  be  able  to  move :  him ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  told  the  lord  Ashley, 


and  so  the  malice  of  those  who  wished  his  de- 
struction might  very  probably  find  an  opportu- 
nity, without  or  agunst  the  king's  consent,  to  ap- 
prehend and  cast  him  into  prison,  as  a  fugitive 


"  that  the  people  would  pidl  down  the  chancd- 
"  lor's  house  first,  and  then  those  (rf  aU  the  lords 
"  who  adhered  to  him." 

By  this  time  the  duke  of  York  recovered  so 


from  the  hand  of  justice.   For  the  prevention  of  I  fast,  that  the  king,  being  assured  by  the  phy- 


all  which,  which  no  man  could  blame  him  for 
apprehending,  he  pn^xwed,  "  that  he  might  have 
*'  a  pass  from  the  king,  which  he  would  not  pro- 
"  duce  but  in  such  an  exigent :  and  would  use 
**  all  the  providence  he  could,  to  proceed  with 
"  that  secrecy  that  his  departure  should  not  be 
*'  takoi  notice  of  j  but  if  it  were,  he  mnat  not  be 
**  witboat  such  a  protectitni,  to  preserve  him  from 
"  the  present  inAgnities  to  which  he  must  be 
*'  Uable^  though  posnbly  it  would  not  protect  him 
"  from  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament."  The 
bishop  thought  this  proposition  to  be  reasonable, 
and  seemed  confident  that  be  should  procure  the 
pass :  and  so  that  conference  ended. 

The  next  day  the  bishop  sent  word,  "  that  the 
"  king  could  not  grant  tne  pass,  because  if  it 
*'  should  be  known,  by  what  accident  soever,  it 
**  would  much  incense  the  parliament :  but  that 
"  he  might  as  securely  go  as  if  he  had  a  pass ;" 
which  moved  no  further  with  him,  than  bis  for- 
mer undertaking  had  done.  Nor  could  the  im- 
portunity of  his  children,  or  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  persuade  him  to  depart  from  hu  resolution. 


sicians  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  infec- 
tion, went  on  Saturday  mominjf,  the  39th  of 
November,  to  visit  him :  and  being  alone  toge- 
ther, his  majesty  bade  him  "  advise  the  chanm- 
"  lor  to  be  gone,"  and  blamed  him  that  he  had 
not  given  credit  to  what  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
had  said  to  him.  The  king  had  no  sooner  left  the 
duke,  but  his  bwbness  sent  for  the  bishop  of 
WiDchester,  and  bade  lum  tell  the  chancellor  trom 
him,  "  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Mm 
"  speedily  to  be  gone,  and  that  he  had  the  king's. 
"  word  for  all  that  had  been  undertaken  by  uw 
"  bishop  of  Hereford." 

As  soon  as  the  chanceDor  received  this  advice, 
and  command,  he  resolved  with  great  reluctancy 
to  obey,  and  to  be  gone  that  very  night :  and 
having,  by  the  friendship  of  sir  John  Wolsten- 
holme,  caused  the  fanners'  boat  to  wait  for  bim  at 
Erith]  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  took  coach  at  his 
house  Saturday  night,  the  39th  of  November  1667, 
with  two  servants  only.  And  being  accompanied 
with  his  two  sons  and  two  or  three  other  friends 
on  horseback  aa  far  as  Erith,  he  found  the  boat 
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ready ;  and  bo  embarked  about  eleven  of  the  clock 
that  night,  the  wind  indifferently  good :  but  before 
midnight  it  changed,  and  carried  him  back  almost 
as  far  as  he  had  advanced.  And  in  this  perplexity- 
he  remained  three  days  and  nights  before  he  ar- 
rived at  CalaiB,  which  was  not  a  port  chosen  by 
Imn,  aU  places  out  of  Endand  bem^  indifferent 
and  I^ance  not  being  in  ub  indinatwn,  because 
ttf  the  reiffoach  and  calumny  that  was  cast  upon 
lum :  but  unce  it  was  the  first  that  offered  itstdf, 
and  it  was  not  seasonable  to  a£fect  another,  hewaa 
very  glad  to  disembark  there,  and  to  find  himself 
safe  on  shore. 

All  these  particulars,  of  which  many  may  seem 
too  trivial  to  be  remembered,  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  be  related,  it  being  a  principal  part 
of  his  vindication  for  going  away,  and  not  insist- 
ing upon  his  innocence;  which  at  that  time  made 
a  greater  impression  upon  many  worthy  persona 
to  nis  disadvantage,  than  any  particular  that  was 
contained  in  the  charge  that  had  been  offered  to 
the  house.  And  therefore  though  he  forbore, 
when  an  the  promises  wen  broken  which  had 
been  made  to  nhn,  and  hia  enemies*  maUce  and 
insdence  increased  by  his  absence,  to  pubUsh  or 
in  the  least  degree  to  commnnicate  the  trae  ground 
and  reasons  01  absenting  himself,  to  avoid  any  in- 
convenience that  in  so  captious  a  season  might 
thereby  hare  befallen  the  king's  sendee;  yet  it 
cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  preserve  this 
memorial  of  all  the  circumstances,  as  wdl  as  the 
substantial  reasons,  which  disposed  him  to  make 
that  flight,  for  the  clear  information  of  those,  who 
in  a  fit  season  may  imderstand  his  innocence 
without  any  inconvenience  to  his  majesty,  of 
whose  goodness  and  honour  and  justice  it  maybe 
hoped,  that  his  majesty  himself  will  give  his  own 
testimony,  both  of  this  particular  of  his  with- 
dnwiBg,  and  a  vindication  of  his  innocence  firraa 
aU  the  other  reproacfaea  with  which  it  was  as- 
persed. 

I  win  B(rt  omit  one  other  particular,  for  (he 
manifestation  of  the  ineouaHty  that  was  between 
the  nature  of  the  chancellor  and  of  bis  enemies, 
and  upon  what  diaadvantage  he  was  to  contend 
with  them.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the  combmation  was 
entered  into  by  the  lord  Arlington  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Coventry  agtunst  the  chancellor,  several 
members  of  the  house  infonned  him  of  what  they 
did  and  what  they  said,  and  told  him,  "  that 
"  there  was  but  one  way  to  prevent  the  prejudice 
"  intended  towards  him,  wnich  was  by  falling 
**  first  U|>on  them ;  wUch  they  would  cause  to  Iw 
"  don^  if  he  would  assist  them  with  such  infor- 
'*  maticmaBitcoiildnotbutbe  in  his  power  to  do. 
"  That  thev  were  both  very  odiona  generally :  the 
**  one  (or  nis  insolent  carriage  toirards  all  men, 

and  for  the  manner  of  his  gating  in  to  that  office 
*■  by&poBsesnnf;  an  old  faithful  servant,  who  was 
"  forced  to  part  with  it  for  a  very  good  recompense 
**  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  other  re- 
"  leases  and  grants,  which  was  paid  and  made  by 

the  king  to  introduce  a  secretary  of  very  mean 
"  parts,  and  without  industry  to  improve  them, 
*'  and  one  who  was  geoerally  suspected  to  be  a 
"  papist,  or  without  any  religion  at  all ;  it  being 
"  generally  taken  notice  of,  that  he  was  rarely 
"  seen  in  a  church,  and  never  known  to  receive 
*'  the  CMnmnnion.  The  other  was  known  by  his 
**  Gormpt  behaviour,  and  selling  aU  the  offices  in 


"  the  fleet  and  navy  for  incredible  sums  of  mon^, 
"  and  thereby  introdudng  men,  who  had  been 
"  most  employed  and  trusted  by  Cromwell,  into 
"  the  sev^al  ofhces ;  whilst  loyal  and  faithful 
"  seamen  who  had  idways  adho^  to  the  kiti^ 
"  and  many  of  them  contiaued  in  his  aerrice 
"  abroad  and  tsU  his  return  into  England,  oould 
"  not  be  "AKfjHmA  into  any  employment:  As  ill 
"  consequence  of  which  to  the  lui^a  service  ww 
"  vsiT  notorioiM,  by  the  daih  manifaat  ifry 
"  and  embezzling  the  stores  «  ammnnition,  corf 
"  age,  sails,  and  other  tackling,  which  were  cods' 
"  monly  sold  again  to  the  kmg  at  great  {wioea. 
"  And  when  the  persons  guiltr  of  this  were  taken 
"  notice  of  and  apprehended,  tney  talked  loutfiy  f>f 
"  the  sums  they  nad  paid  for  their  offices,  which 
"  obliged  them  to  those  frauds :  and  that  it  x^^t 
"  not  De  more  notorious,  they  were,  by  sir  VmI- 
"  liam  Coventry's  great  power  and  interest,  dsto- 
"  proceeded  agmnet,  or  removed  firom  thear  oflfiees 
"  and  employments." 

They  told  him, "  that  he  never  sud  or  did  any 
"  thing  in  the  most  secret  council,  where  they 
"  two  were  always  preaea^  and  where  there  woe 
"  frequent  occasions  o£  mentioning  the  proceed- 
"  tiu^  of  both  houses,  and  the  behaviour  of  aera- 
"  TiX  members  in  both,  but  those  gaitleroen  dc- 
"  clared  the  same,  and  all  that  he  said  or  did,  to 
"  those  who  would  be  most  offended  and  inoenaed 
"  by  it,  and  who  were  like  in  some  conjuncture  to 
"  he  able  to  do  him  most  mischief:  and  by  those 
"  ill  arts  they  had  irreconciled  many  persons  to 
"  him.  And  that  if  he  would  now,  without  its 
"  being  possible  to  be  taken  notice  of,  give  them 
"  such  informaticm  and  light  into  the  proceedings 
"  of  those  gentlmien,  they  would  undertake  to 
"  divert  the  storm  that  threatened  him,  and  cause 
"  it  to  fall  upon  the  others."  And  this  waa  with 
much  earnestness  pfesaed  to  lum,  not  onfy  befors 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  uid  ^en  he  was 
fully  informed  of  the  ill  arts  and  ungendemanly 
[vactice  those  two  persona  were  engaged  in 
to  do  him  hurt,  but  after  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons was  incensed  agunst  him;  with  a  full  as- 
surance, "  that  they  were  much  indined  to  have 
"  accused  the  other  two^  if  the  least  occasion  was 
"  given  for  it." 

But  the  chancellor  would  not  be  prevailed  with, 
sajring, "  that  [no]  provocation  or  example  should 
"  dispose  him  to  oo  anything  that  would  not  be- 
"  come  him  :  that  they  were  both  privy  eoun- 
"  sellors,  and  trusted  Dy  the  king  in  his  most 
"  weighty  a£^rs ;  and  if  he  discerned  any  thing 
"  amiss  in  them,  he  could  inform  the  king  of  it. 
"  But  the  aspersing  or  accusing  them  any  where 
"  else  was  notluspart  to  do,  nw  could  it  bednae 
"  by  any  without  some  reflection  upon  the  king 
"  and  duke,  who  wouU  be  much  lomsnded  at  it ; 
"  and  thercAtre  he  advised  them  in  no  degree  to 
"  make  any  such  attempt  on  his  behalf ;  out  to 
"  leave  him  to  the  protection  of  his  own  innocence 
"  and  of  God's  good  pleasnre,  and  those  gen- 
"  tlemen  to  their  own  fate,  which  at  some  time 
"  would  humble  them."  And  it  is  known  to 
many  persons,  and  possibly  to  the  king  himself, 
for  whose  service  only  that  ofBce  was  performed, 
that  one  or  both  those  persons  had  before  that 
time  been  impeached,  if  the  chancellor'a  aole  in- 
dustry and  intemt  had  not  itivoted  and  pre- 
vented it. 

When  the  chancellor  found  it  neoBmiy,  for 
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the  raasoiu  aforesaid,  to  withdraw  himselt  be 
thought  it  aa  neceMary  to  leave  some  •ddreee  to 
the  house  of  peerB,  and  to  make  aa  good  an  excuse 
as  he  could  for  hia  absence  without  asking  thdr 
Irave;  which  should  be  delivered  to  them  by 
some  member  of  their  body,  (there  ^mog  many 
of  them  ready  to  perform  that  civil  office  for  him,} 
when  hia  absence  should  be  known,  or  some  evi- 
dence that  he  was  safely  arrived  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  sea.  And  that  time  being  come,  (for  the 
packet  boat  was  ready  to  depart  when  the  chan- 
cellor landed  at  Calus,)  the  earl  of  Denlngh  said, 
"  he  had  an  addrasa  to  the  house  from  the  earl 
"  ol  Clarendon,  which  he  deaiTed  might  be  read }" 
which  oontuned  Hieae  words. 

"Tblhe  right  hmourabk  tie  lortU  wirituel  mtd 
"  temporal  M  patHamtnt  atteaAleaj  tke  han- 
"  ble  petUuM  and  oAdrma  tff  Edward  earl  of 
"  Clarendon. 

"  May  it  please  your  lordships, 

"  I  cannot  express  the  insupportable  trouble 
"  and  ^ef  of  mmd  I  sustain,  under  the  appre- 
"  hension  of  being  misrepresented  to  your  lord- 
*'  ships ;  and  wlun  I  h^  how  mucn  of  your 
'*  Itwdahipa'  time  hath  been  spent  apon  my  poor 
"  concern,  (though  it  he  of  no  less  than  of  my 
"  life  and  fortune,)  and  of  the  diffbreneea  in 
**  oimuon  whidi  have  already  or  may  probably 
**  arise  between  your  lordships  and  the  honour- 
"  able  house  of  commons ;  whereby  the  great  and 
«  weigh^  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  may  be  ob- 
**  itnunedinatimeofao  general  a  diasatis&ction. 

"  I  am  very  unfortunate  to  find  myself  to  suffer 
"  80  much  under  two  very  disadvantageous  re- 
"  flections,  which  are  in  no  degree  ap^cable  to 
"  me :  the  first,  from  the  greatnesa  of  my  eatate 

and  fortune,  collected  and  made  in  bo  few 
**  years ;  which,  if  it  be  proportionable  to  what  is 
"  reported,  may  very  reasonably  cause  my  integ- 
**  xity  to  be  suspected.  The  second,  that  I  have 
"  bean  the  side  manager  and  chief  minister  in  all 
*'  the  transactions  of  state  since  the  king's  ntnm 
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"  I  did  never  suspect  would  have  been  objected 
"  to  me  in  my  age. 

"  That  I  am  at  present  indebted  about  three  or 
"  four  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  I 
"  pay  interest ;  the  particulan  whereof  I  shall  be 
"  ready  to  offer  to  your  lordships,  and  for  which 
"  I  have  assigned  lands  and  leases  to  be  sold, 
"  though  at  present  nobody  will  buy  or  sell  with. 
"  me.  That  I  am  so  far  from  having  money, 
"  that  from  the  time  the  seal  was  taken  from  me 
"  I  have  lived  upon  the  cmning  some  small  pw- 
"  eels  of  ptate,  which  have  sustained  me  and 
*'  myfamily,  all  my  rents  being  withheld  from  me. 

"That  my  eatate,  my  debta  being  pud,  will 
**  not  yield  me  two  thouaand  pounds  par  an- 
"  nnm,  for  the  support  oF  myself,  and  provid- 
*'  in^  for  two  young  children,  who  have  no- 
"  thmg :  and  that  all  I  have  is  not  worth  what 
"  the  king  in  hia  bounty  hath  bestowed  upon 
me,  his  majesty  having  out  of  his  royal  bounty, 
within  few  months  aner  his  coming  into  Eng- 
"  land,  at  one  time  bestowed  upon  me  twenty 
"  thousand  pounds  in  ready  monev,  without  the 
"least  motion  or  imagination  01  mine;  and, 
"  shortly  after,  another  sum  of  money,  amounting 
"  to  six  thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts,  out  (n 
"  Ireland,  which  ought  to  have  amounted  to  a 
**  much  greater  proportion,  and  of  which  I  never 
"  heexd  word,  till  notice  was  ^veu  me  by  the  earl 
"  of  Orr^  that  there  was  such  a  sum  of  money 
"  for  me.  His  majesty  Ukewise  assigned  me, 
"  after  the  first  year  of  Ins  return,  an  annual 
"  supply  towanis  my  support,  which  did  but  de- 
"  fray  my  expenses,  the  certain  profits  of  my 
"  office  not  amounting  to  above  two  thousand 
"  i>ounda  a  year  or  thereabouts,  and  the  perqui- 
"  sites  not  very  considerable  and  very  uncertain : 
"  so  that  the  said  several  anma  of  money,  and 
"  some  parcels  of  land  his  majesty  bestowed  upon 
"  me,  are  worth  more  than  all  I  have  amounts  to. 
"  So  far  I  am  from  advancing  my  estate  by  any 
"  indirect  means.  And  Chough  this  faoun^  <u 
I  "  his  nugesty  hath  very  &r  exceeded  my  nwnt  m 
'    my  expectation ;  jUt  some  oAsrs  have  been  sa 


**  into  England  to  August  last ;  and  therefore  **  fortunate  at  least  m  the  same  bounty,  who  had 


"  that  dl  miscarriages  and  misfortunes  ought  to 
'*  be  imputed  to  me,  and  to  my  counsels. 

*'  Concerning  my  estate,  your  lordships  will 
"  not  believe,  that  after  malice  and  envy  hath 

been  so  inquisitive,  and  is  so  sharpaignted,  I 


as  small  pretences  to  it,  and  have  no  great  rea- 
son to  envy  my  good  fortune. 
"  Concemmg  the  other  imputation,  of  the  credit 
and  power  of  being  chief  minister,  and  so  caus- 
ing all  to  be  done  that  1  had  a  mind  to;  Ihave 


"  will  offer  any  thing  to  your  lordships  but  what     no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  had  the  good  for- 


"  is  exactly  true :  and  I  do  assure  your  lordships 
*'  in  the  first  place,  that,  excepting  from  the  king's 
"  bounty,  I  have  never  received  or  taken  one 
"  penny,  but  what  was  generally  understood  to 
"  be  the  just  and  lawful  perquisitea  of  my  office 
"  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  beat  times,  which 
'*  I  did  in  my  own  judgment  conceive  to  be  that 
**  of  my  lord  Coventry  mid  my  lord  Ellesmere, 
"  the  practice  of  which  I  oonstantiy  observed ; 
"  ahhongh  the  office  in  hodi  thdr  times  ww  law- 
'*  fid^  mnth  double  to  what  it  was  to  me,  and  I 
beheve  now  is. 

"  That  all  the  courtesies  and  favours,  which  I 
"  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  king  for  other 
"  persons  in  church  or  state  or  in  Westminster- 
"  hall,  have  never  been  worth  me  five  pound :  so 
*'  that  your  lordships  may  be  confident  I  am  as 
"  innocent  from  corruption,  as  from  any  disloyal 
*'  thought ;  which,  sfter  near  thirty  years'  service 
"  of  the  crown  in  stHne  difficulties  and  distresses. 


"  tune  to  serve  a  master  of  a  very  great  jod^ent 
"  and  understanding,  and  to  be  always  joined 
"  with  persons  of  great  ability  and  experience, 
"  without  whose  advice  and  concurrence  never 
"  any  thing  hath  been  done.  Before  his  majesty's 
"  coming  into  England,  he  was  constanuy  at- 
"  tended  by  the  then  marquis  of  Ormond,  the 
"  late  lord  Colepepper,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Ni- 
"  cholas ;  who  were  equally  trustsd  wiUi  m^lf, 
"  and  without  whose  jomt  advice  and  eoncurrenoe, 
'*  when  they  were  au  present,  (as  some  of  them 
"  always  were,)  I  never  gave  any  counsd. 

"  As  soon  as  it  pleased  God  to  bring  his  ma- 
"jesty  into  England,  he  established  his  privy- 
"  council,  and  shortly  out  of  them  a  mnnoer  of 
"  honourable  persona  of  great  reputation,  who 
"  for  the  most  part  are  still  alive,  as  a  committee 
"  for  foreign  afimra,  and  consideration  of  such 
"  things  as  in  the  nature  of  them  required  much 
"  secrecy ;  md  with  these  pmons  he  vouchsafed 
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"  to  jmn  me.  And  I  am  confident  thii  eonunittee 
'*  never  transacted  any  thing  of  moment,  his  ma- 
**  jes^  hang  alwaTs  present,  without  presenting 
"  the  same  first  to  the  council-board :  and  I  must 
"  appeal  to  them  concerning  my  carnage,  and 
"  whether  we  were  not  all  of  one  mind  in  all  mat- 
"  tere  of  importance.  For  more  than  two  years 
"  I  nevex  knew  any  difference  in  the  couodfs,  or 
"  that  there  were  any  complaints  in  the  kingdom ; 
"  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  majesty's  great 
"  wisdom,  and  the  entire  concurrence  of  nis  coun- 
"  dl,  without  the  vanity  of  assuming  any  thing 
"  to  myself:  and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
"  ungly  chai^g^  with  any  thing  that  hath  since 
"  faUen  out  umu.  Bat  from  the  time  that  Mr. 
"  Seeretaiy  Nidudaa  was  removed  from  his  place, 
"  there  were  great  alterations ;  and  whosoever 
"  knows  an?  thing  of  the  court  or  councils, 
"  knows  weU  how  much  ray  credit  since  that 
"  time  hath  been  diminished,  though  his  majesty 
"  graciously  vouchsafed  still  to  hear  my  adnce 
"  10  most  of  his  affiurs.  Not  hath  there  been» 
"  firom  that  time  to  this,  above  one  or  two  persons 
"  bnn^ht  to  the  coundl,  or  preferred  to  any 
"  considerable  office  in  the  court,  who  have  been 
"  of  my  intimate  acquaintance,  or  suspected  to 
"  have  any  kindness  for  me ;  and  many  of  them 
"  notoriously  known  to  have  been  very  long  my 
"  enemies,  and  of  different  judgment  and  prina- 

pies  fircHn  me  both  in  cnurch  and  state,  and 
"  who  have  taken  all  opportunities  to  lessen  my 
"  credit  to  the  king,  and  with  all  other  persons, 
"  by  misrepresenting  and  miareporting  all  that  I 
"  uid  or  did,  and  persuading  men  that  I  had 
'*  done  them  some  pr^udice  with  hk  majssty,  or 
"  crossed  them  in  some  of  their  pretences ;  though 

his  majesty's  goodness  and  justice  was  aucn, 
"  that  it  made  little  impression  upon  him. 

"  In  m^  humble  opinion,  the  great  miafortnnee 
"  of  the  kingdom  have  procee(»d  from  the  war, 
"  to  which  It  is  notoriously  known  that  I  was 
**  always  averse ;  and  may  without  vanity  say,  I 
"  did  not  only  foresee,  but  did  declare  the  mis- 
"  chiefs  we  should  run  into,  by  entering  into  a 
"  war  before  any  alliance  made  with  the  neigh- 

hour  princes.  And  that  it  may  not  be  imputed 
'*  to  his  m^eaty*s  want  of  can^  or  the  negligence 
"  of  his  counsellors,  that  no  such  alliances  were 
"  entered  into ;  I  must  take  the  boldness  to  say, 
**  that  his  majesty  left  nothing  unattempted  m 
"  order  thereunto ;  and  knowing  very  well,  tluit 
"  France  resolved  to  begin  a  war  upon  Spun,  as 
"  soon  as  his  catholic  majesty  should  depart 
"  this  world,  (which  being  much  sooner  expected 
"  by  them,  ^ey  had  two  winters  before  been  at 
"  great  charge  in  providing  plentiful  magazines 
"  of  all  provisions  upon  the  frontiers,  that  they 
"  might  De  ready  for  the  war,)  his  majesty  used 
"  all  possible  means  to  prepare  and  tuspose  the 
"  Spaniard  to  that  apprehension,  offering  his 
"  friendship  to  that  degree,  as  might  be  for  the 
"  security  and  benefit  of  both  crowns.  But  Spain 
"  flattering  itself  with  an  opinion  that  France 
'*  woold  not  break  irith  them,  at  least,  that  they 
"  would  not  give  them  any  canae  by  administer- 
**  ing  matter  of  jealousy  to  them,  neveor  made  any 
"  real  approach  towards  a  friendship  with  hu  ma- 
"  jesty ;  out  both  by  their  ambassador  here,  and 
"  to  hia  m^esty's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  always 
"  inusted,  as  preliminaries,  upon  the  earing  up 
"  (rf  DnnliiilE,  Tangier,  and  Jamaica. 
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"  Thongh  France  had  an  ambassador  here,  to 

"  whom  a  project  fmr  a  trea^  was  oBiend,  and 
"  the  lord  Hollis,  his  majesty's  amfaaasodor  at 
"  Paris,  used  all  endeavours  to  promote  and  pro- 
"  secute  the  said  treaty :  yet  it  was  quickly  dis- 
"  cemed,  that  the  principal  design  of  France  was 
"  to  draw  his  majf»ty  into  such  a  nearer  alliance 
"  as  might  advance  Uieir  designs ;  without  wluch 
"  they  had  no  mind  to  enter  into  the  treaty  pro- 
"  posed.  And  this  was  the  state  of  a&ira  when 
"  the  war  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  from 
"  which  time  neither  crown  much  conaideicd 
'*  their  making  an  alliance  with  England. 

"  As  I  did  from  my  soul  abhor  the  entering 
"  into  this  war,  so  I  never  presnmed  to  give  any 
"  advice  or  counsel  liar  the  way  ti  managing  it, 
"  but  by  omMtDg  many  propontiona  woidi 
'*  seemed  to  ue  late  lord  treasurer  and  myaelf  to 
"  be  unreasonable  ;  as  the  pajrment  of  the  seamen 
"  by  tickets,  and  many  other  particulaxa  which 
"  added  to  the  expense.  My  enemies  took  all 
"  occasions  to  invogh  against  me :  and  making 
"  friendship  with  others  out  of  the  conncil  m 
"  more  licentious  principles,  and  who  knew  well 
"  enough  how  much  I  disliked  and  complained 
"  of  the  liberty  they  took  to  themselves  of  reviling 
"  ail  councils  and  counsellors,  and  turning  aU 
"  things  serious  and  sacred  into  ridicule ;  they 
"  took  all  ways  imaginable  to  render  me  ingrate- 
"  fill  to  all  sorts  of  men,  (whom  I  shall  be  com- 
"  pc^kd  to  name  in  my  own  defence,)  persuading 
"  those  who  miscarried  in  any  of  th«r  designs, 
"  that  it  was  the  chancellor's  doing ;  whereof  I 
"  never  knew  sinr  thing.  However,  they  could 
"  not  mthifraw  toe  kii^e  &vour  from  me,  who 

was  still  pleased  to  use  m^servicewith  others; 
"  nor  was  there  ever  any  thing  done  but  upon  the 

j<MQt  advice  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  those 
"  ^rbo  were  consulted  with.  And  as  his  majesty 
"  commanded  my  service  in  the  late  treaties,  so  I 
"  never  gave  the  least  advice  in  private,  nor  writ 
"  one  letter  to  any  person  in  either  of  those  nego- 
"  tiations,  but  upon  the  advice  of  the  council, 
"  and  after  it  was  read  in  council,  or  at  least 
"  by  the  king  himself  and  some  others :  and 
"  if  I  prepared  any  instructions  or  memoiiab, 
**  it  was  by  the  king's  command,  and  the  request 
"  of  the  aecretaiies,  who  denred  my  assistance. 
*'  Nor  was  it  any  wish  of  my  own,  that  any  am- 
"  bassadors  should  give  me  an  account  of  die 
'<  transactious,  but  to  the  secretaries,  with  whom 
"  I  was  always  ready  to  advise;  nor  am  I  con- 
"  scions  to  myself  of  having  ever  fpven  advice 
"  that  hath  proved  mischievous  or  inconvenient 
"  to  his  majes^.  And  I  have  been  so  far  from 
"  being  the  sole  manager  of  affairs,  that  I  have 
"  not  in  the  whole  last  year  been  above  twice  with 
"  his  majesty  in  any  room  alone,  and  very  seldom 
"  in  the  two  or  three  years  preceding.  And  since 
"  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  it  ham  been  very 
"  visible  that  my  credit  hath  been  very  little,  and 
"  that  very  few  things  have  been  hearkened  to 
"  which  have  been  proposed  by  me,  hat  contra- 
"  di<^  «o  aoBMie,  becaaae  proposed  bv  me. 

"  I  most  faum^r  beseech  your  kndsnips  to  re- 
"  monber  the  ofEce  and  trust  I  had  for  seven 
"  years ;  in  which,  in  dudiarge  of  my  duty,  I 
'*  was  <Aliged  to  stop  and  ohMruct  many  men's 
"  princes,  and  to  refuse  to  set  the  seal  to  many 
"  pardons  and  other  grants,  which  would  have 
'*  been  profitable  to  those  who  procured  Oiem, 
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*<  and  nuny  whereof,  upon  mj  repreientation  to 
"  hii  majesty,  were  for  ever  stopped  j  which  na> 
"  tmalfy  hare  raised  inany  enemiea  to  me.  And 
"  my  fieqnent  concunisg  with  the  late  kird  tre»< 
**  surer,  with  whom  I  bs^  the  honour  to  have  a 
"  long  and  a  fast  friendship  to  Us  deaUi,  in  re- 
"  presentinit  several  excesses  and  ezwhitances, 
"  (the  yearly  iMuee  so  far  exceeding  the  revenue,) 
"  provoked  many  pereoos  concerned,  of  neat 
"  power  and  credit,  to  do  me  all  the  ill  offices 
**  they  could.  And  yet  I  may  feiUifuUy  say,  that 
"  I  never  meddled  with  any  i»rt  of  ^e  revenue  or 
"  the  administration  of  it,  but  when  I  was  desired 
"  by  the  late  lord  treasurer  to  give  him  myaasist'- 
"  ance  and  advice,  (having  had  the  honour  for- 
"  merly  to  serve  the  crown  as  chancellor  of  the 
"  exchequer,)whichwaafbrthemoBtpartinhiBma- 
"jeet/s presence:  norhaveleverheeninttwleMt 
"  degree  concerned  in  point  of  profit  in  the  letting 
"  any  part  of  his  majeety's  revenue,  nor  have  ever 
'*  treated  or  debated  it  out  in  his  m^esty's  jpr«- 
"  aence :  in  which,  my  opinion  concimed  al- 
**  ways  irith  the  major  part  ^  the  counsellors 
"  who  were  present.  All  which^  upon  examina- 
"  tion,  will  be  made  manifest  to  your  lordships, 
"  how  much  soever  my  integrity  is  blasted  by  the 
"  malice  of  those,  who  I  am  confident  do  not  be- 
**  lieve  themselves.  Nor  have  I  in  my  life,  upon 
"  all  the  treaties  or  otherwise,  received  the  value 
"  of  one  shilling  from  all  the  king's  and  princes 
**  in  the  world,  (except  the  books  of  the  Louvre 
"  print  sent  me  by  tne  chancellor  of  France  by 
"  that  king's  direction,)  but  my  own  mas- 
"  ter;  to  whose  entire  service,  and  to  the  good 
**  and  mlfere  of  my  country,  no  man's  heartwas 
**  ever  more  devoted. 

"  Thu  being  my  present  condition,  I  do  most 
**  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  retain  a 
**  favourable  opinion  of  me,  and  to  believe  me  to 
**  be  innocent  from  those  foul  aEn}ersions,  until 
"  the  contrary  shall  be  proved ;  which  I  am  sure 
"  can  never  be  by  any  man  worthy  to  be  believed. 

And  since  the  distemper  of  the  time,  and  the 
*'  difference  between  the  two  houses  in  the  pre- 
"  sent  debate,  with  the  power  and  malice  of  my 
*'  enemim,  who  give  out,  that  I  shall  prevail  with 
"  his  majesty  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  this  parlia- 
"  ment  in  displeasure,  and  threaten  to  expose  me 
**  to  the  rage  and  fu^  of  the  people,  may  make 
'  me  looked  upon  as  the  cause  wmch  obstructs 
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*'  favour  and  protectimi,  by  withmiwing  myself 
**  from  so  powerful  a  persecution;  in  hopes  I 
"  may  be  able,  by  such  withdrawing,  hereafter  to 
"  appear,  and  make  my  defence ;  when  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  justice,  to  wMch  I  shall  always  submit, 
"  may  not  be  obstructed  nor  contrdued  by  the 
*'  power  and  malice  of  thoae  who  have  sworn  my 
"  destruction.'* 

The  cbanceUor  knew  very  well,  that  there  were 
members  enough  in  both  nouses  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  any  advantage  of  Us  words  and 
expressions :  and  therefore  as  he  weighed  them 
the  best  he  could  himself  in  Uie  short  time  from 
which  he  took  his  resolution  to  be  gone;  so  he 
conmilted  with  as  many  Maids  as  that  time  would 
allow,  to  the  end  that  their  jeahmsy  and  wariness 
might  better  watch,  that  no  expresnon  might  be 


liable  to  a  sinister  interpretation,  than  hia  own 
passion  and  indisposition  could  provide.  And 
aa  they  all  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should 
leave  somewhat  Mimd  him,  that  might  offer  an 
excuse  for  his  absence;  so  they  did  not  concnve, 
that  the  words  before  mentioned  could  give  any 
offence  to  equal  judges.  But  the  least  variety  or 
change  of  wmd  moral  those  waters  to  wonderfol 
distempers  and  tempests. 

This  address  was  no  sooner  read,  by  which 
they  perceived  he  was  gone,  but  they  who  had 
contributed  most  to  the  absenting  himself,  and 
were  privy  to  all  the  promises  which  had  invited 
him  to  it,  seemed  much  troubled  that  he  had 
escaped  their  justice ;  and  moved,  "  that  orders 
"  might  be  forthwith  sent  to  stop  the  ports,  that 

BO  ne  might  be  apprehended ;"  when  they  well 
knew  that  he  was  landed  at  Cahus.  Others  took 
exceptions  at  some  expressions,  ''which,'*  they 
said,  "  reflected  upon  tne  khig's  honour  and  jus- 
**  tice others  moved,  "  that  it  might  be  entered 
"  in  thdr  Journal  Book,  to  the  end  that  they 
"  might  further  consider  of  it  when  they  shoold 
"  think  fit  ]"  and  this  was  ordored. 

The  bouses  till  this  time  had  continued  obsti- 
nate  in  their  several  resolutions;  the  commons 
every  day  pressing,  "  that  he  might  be  committed 
"  upon  their  general  accusation  of  treason,"  (for 
though  they  bad  amongst  themselves  and  from 
their  committee  offered  those  particulars  which 
are  mentioned  before,  yet  they  presented  none  to 
the  house  of  peers ;)  and  the  lords  as  positively 
refiising  to  commit  iiim,  till  some  charge  should 
be  presented  agunst  him  that  amounted  to  trea- 
son. But  now  all  that  debate  was  at  an  end  by 
his  being  ont  of  their  reach,  so  that  ^y  pursued 
that  point  no  fhrthra;  which,  bemg  matter  of 
privilege,  shoold  have  been  determined  as  neces- 
sarily as  before,  for  the  prevei^n  of  the  Uke 
disputes  hereafter.  But  the  commons  wisely  de- 
clined that  contention,  well  knowing  that  their 
party  in  the  house,  that  was  very  passionate  for 
the  commitment  of  the  chancellor,  would  be  as 
much  against  the  general  order  as  any  of  the  rest 
had  been :  and  the  lords  satisfied  themselves  with 
sending  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons, 
"  that  tbev  found  by  the  address  which  they  had 
"  received  that  morning,  and  which  they  likewise 
"  imparted  to  them,  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
"  had  withdrawn  himself;  and  so  there  was  no 
"  further  occasion  of  deb^  upon  that  point." 

Tht  address  was  no  sooner  read  m  that  house, 
but  they  who  had  indostriously  promoted  the  for- 
mer [resolution]  were  inflamed,  as  this  verr  in- 
strument would  cotitribnte  enoagh  to  any  thing 
that  was  wanting ;  and  they  severally  arnugned 
it,  and  inveighed  against  the  person  who  had  sent 
it  with  all  imaginable  bitterness  and  insolence : 
whilst  others,  who  could  not  in  the  hearing  it 
read  observe  that  malignity  that  it  was  accused 
of.  sat  still  and  silent,  as  i  they  suspected  th^ 
somewhat  had  escaped  their  observations  and  dis- 
covery, that  so  much  transported  other  men ;  or 
because  they  were  well  [leased  that  a  person, 
against  whom  there  was  so  much  malice  and  fury 
professed,  was  got  out  of  their  reach.  In  con- 
clusion, after  lon^  debate  it  was  concluded,  "that 
"  the  paper  contained  much  untruth  and  scandal 

and  sedition  in  it,  andtliat  it  should  bepubliclv 
"  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman;*'  whica 
vote  they  presently  sent  to  the  lords  for  th«r  con- 
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curreoce,  who,  though  they  had  not  (Aiemd  any 
Boch  guilt  in  it  before,  would  maintain  no  further 
contests  with  them,  and  bo  concurred  in  the  sen- 
tence :  and  the  poor  paper  was  accordingly  with 
solemnity  executed  by  the  appointed  officer,  which 
made  the  more  people  inquisitive  into  the  con- 
tents of  it ;  and  oavmg  gotten  copies  of  it,  they 
took  upon  them  to  censure  the  thing  and  the  |>er- 
son  with  much  more  clemency  ana  compassion, 
and  thought  he  had  done  well  to  decline  such 
angry  judses. 

When  uie  chancellor  found  himaetf  at  Calais, 
he  was  unresolved  how  to  dispose  of  himself,  only 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Paris,  against  which  he 
was  able  to  make  many  objecdtma :  and  in  thia 
irreuilntion  he  knew  not  how  to  wnd  any  direc- 
tions to  his  children  in  Ei^land,  to  what  place 
diey  should  send  his  serrants  and  such  other 
uxommodations  as  he  should  want ;  and  there- 
fore stayed  there  till  he  might  be  better  informed, 
and  know  somewhat  of  the  temper  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  he  writ  letters  to  the 
earl  of  St.  Alban's  at  Paris,  from  whose  very  late 
professions  he  had  reason  to  expect  ciriUty,  and 
that  WHS  all  he  did  expect ;  never  imagining  that 
he  should  receive  any  grace  from  the  queen,  or 
that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet, 
whilst  he  was  in  his  maiesty's  displeasure.  Only 
he  desired  to  know,  "  Whether  there  would  be  any 
"  objection  against  bis  coming  to  Roan,"  and  de- 
uring,  "  if  t^un  were  no  objection  a^nst  it,  that 
"  a  coach  might  be  lured  to  meet  him  on  such  a 
"  dajr  at  Abbeville."  The  lieutenant  governor  of 
Calais  had,  upon  his  first  arrival  there,  given  ad- 
vertisement to  the  court  of  it :  and  by  the  same 
post  that  he  received  a  very  dry  letter  from  the 
«irl  of  St.  Alban's,  in  which  he  said, "  he  thought 
"  that  cowt  would  approve  of  his  coming  to 
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cellor  was  so  much  tired  mth  his  journey  thai  fas 
accepted  not ;  but  was  not  saffered  to  nfnae  his 
coacn  the  next  day  to  Abbevills,  when  he  foond 
a  coach  from  Pans  ready  to  carry  him  to  Roan. 

It  was  Christmas-eve  when  he  came  to  Dieppe, 
and  it  was  a  long  journey  the  next  day  to  Roan ; 
which  made  him  send  to  the  governor,  to  desire 
that  the  ports  might  be  open  much  sooner  than 
their  hour,  which  was  granted :  so  that  be  came 
to  a  very  ill  inn,  well  known  at  Tostes,  near  the 
middle  way  to  Roan,  about  noon.  And  when  be 
was  within  view  of  that  place,  a  genUeman,  pass- 
ing by  in  a  good  gallop  with  a  conpleof  aerwits, 
asked,  "  whether  the  chancellor  of  England  was 
"  in  that  coach  i"  and  beiiig  answered,  "that  be 
"  was,"  he  alighted  at  the  eoacb-side,  and  gave 
him  a  Irtter  from  the  king,  which  contained  only 
credit  to  what  that  gentleman,  monsieur  le  Fonde, 
his  servant  in  ordinary,  should  say  to  him  from 
his  majesty.  The  gentleman,  after  some  ex|Hes- 
sions  of  his  majesty's  grace  and  good  0[dnion, 
told  him,  "  that  the  king  had  lately  received  ad- 
"  vertisement  from  his  envoy  in  England,  that 
"  the  parliament  there  was  so  much  incensed 
"  against  him,  the  chancellor,  that  if  he  should 
"  be  suffered  to  stay  in  France,  it  would  be  so 
"  prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  lus  Christian  ma- 
"  jestv,  (to  whom  he  was  confident  the  chancellw 
"  wished  well,)  that  it  jnight  make  a  breach  be- 
"  tween  the  two  crowns;  and  therefore  he  deored 
"  him  to  make  what  speed  he  could  out  of  his 
«  dominions ;  and  that  be  might  want  no  acoom- 
"  modation  for  his  journey,  that  gentieman  was  to 
"  accompany  him.  till  he  saw  him  out  of  France.** 
He  was  marvellously  struck  with  this  encounter, 
which  he  looked  not  for,  nor  could  resolve  what 
to  do,  being  at  liberty  to  make  his  journey  which 
way  be  would  so  he  rested  not,  which  was  the 


"  Roan ;"  he  received  likewise  a  letter  of  great  |  only  thing  he  desired :  so  he  desired  the  oentle- 


civility  from  the  count  de  IjouvoIb,  secretary  of 
state,  in  which  he  congratulated  his  safe  arrival 
in  France,  and  told  him,  "that  his  majesty  was 
"  well  pleased  with  it,  and  with  his  purpose  of 
"  coming  to  Roan,  where  he  should  find  nimself 
"  very  welcome."  At  the  same  time  letters  were 
sent  to  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, and  Montrevil,  "  to  treat  him  as  a  person 
*'  of  whom  the  lung  had  esteem,  and  to  ^ve  him 
"  such  an  escort  as  might  nuke  lus  journey 
"  secure;**  ofallwhichhereceired  advertisement, 
and,  "  that  a  coach  would  be  ready  at  Abbeville 
"  to  wait  for  him  at  the  day  he  had  appointed." 

And  now  he  thought  hie  might  wdl  take  his 
resolution ;  and  thereupon  gave  direction,  "  that 
"  such  of  his  family,  whose  attendance  he  could 
"  not  be  well  without,  might  with  all  expedition 
"  be  with  him  at  Roan;  and  such  monies  might 
"  be  likewise  returned  thither  for  him,  as  were 
"  necessary,"  for  he  had  not  brought  with  him 
supply  enough  for  long  time.  And  so  he  pro- 
vided to  leave  Calais,  that  he  might  be  warm  in 
his  winter-quarters  as  soon  as  might  be,  irtiich 
both  the  season  of  the  year,  it  being  now  within 
few  days  of  Christmas,  and  bis  expectation  of  a 
speedy  defltudon  of  the  gout,  made  very  requisite. 
When  he  came  to  Boulogne,  he  found  orders 
fiom  the  marshal  lyAumont  to  his  heutenant  for 
a  guard  to  Montrevil,  the  Spanish  garrisons  mak- 
ing frequent  incuruons  mto  those  quarters : 
and  at  Montrevil  the  duke  D'ElhaeiuT  visited 
him,  and  invited  him  to  supper,  which  the  chan- 


man  (for  all  this  conversation  was  in  the  hi^way) 
"  to  come  into  the  coach,  and  to  accompany  hijii 
"  to  Roan,  where  they  would  confer  fiirthcr." 
The  gentleman,  though  he  was  a  very  civil  person, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  return 
to  DiepnM,  and  so  to  Calais,  as  the  shortest  wmy 
outofFrance:  but  he  bad  noonnmisaaontoiuge 
that,  and  so  condescended  to  go  that  night  to 
Rosn;  with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  neeaasaiy 
"  for  Urn  to  be  the  next  day  very  early  in  the 
"  coach,  which  w^  soever  he  intended  to  make 
"  his  journey." 

It  was  late  in  the  night  before  they  reached 
Roan :  imd  the  coach  was  overthrown  three  times 
in  the  gentieman's  sight,  who  chose  to  lide  bis 
horse ;  so  that  ^e  chancellor  was  really  hurt  and 
bruised,  and  scarce  able  to 'set  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  And  therefore  he  told  tiie  gentleman 
plainly,  "that  be  could  not  makeany  journey  the 
"  next  day :  but  that  he  would  presently  wnte  to 
"  Paris  to  a  friend,  who  should  inform  the  king 
"  of  the  ill  condition  he  was  in,  and  desire  some 
"  time  of  rest ;  and  th^  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
"  bis  letter,  he  would  send  an  express  with  it, 
"  who  should  make  aU  possible  hsste  in  going 
"  and  coming.*'  Monsieur  le  Fonde  aasnrea  him, 
"  tiie  matter  was  so  fully  resolved,  that  no  writ- 
"  ing  would  procure  any  time  to  stay  in  Fiance; 
"  and  therefore  dnnred  him  to  hasten  his  joum^, 
"  which  way  soever  he  intended  it.**  Bat  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  he  liksinse  writ  to 
the  coqrt,  and  the  chanceUin-  to  the  eail  irf  St. 
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Alban*s,  from  whom  he  thought  he  should  receive 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  another  friend,  upon 
whose  affection  he  more  depeadedt  and  with 
those  letters  the  express  was  despatched. 

Tli^  who  had  prevailed  so  far  against  him  in 
England  were  not  jret  attisBed,  but  contrired 
thoce  ways  to  disquiet  him  as  much  in  France, 
1^  teUin^  monsieur  Rnvigny,  (who  waa  too  eanly 
dwpoaed  to  believe  them,)  "  that  the  parliament 
"  was  so  much  offended  with  the  chancellor,  that  ^ 
"  it  would  never  consent  that  the  king  should  | 
"  enter  intoacloseand  firm  alliance  withFrance,"  ' 
which  it  was  his  business  to  solicit,  "  whilst  he 
"  should  be  permitted  to  stay  within  that  king- 
"  dom :"  when  in  truth  all  the  malice  agunst 
him  was  contained  within  the  breasts  of  few  men, 
who  by  incensing  the  kin^,  and  infusing  many 
false  and  groundless  relanona  into  him,  drew 
such  a  numeroiu  party  to  conttibate  to  their 
ends. 

Whan  he  was  now  gim^  tfam  observed  to  the 
king,  ^'i^at  a  great  factton  there  waa  in  both 
"  houses  that  adhered  to  tiie  dumoellor,"  who 
were  called  Chuvndonians ;  and  iriien  any  oppo- 
ritfon  was  made  to  any  thing  that  was  proposed, 
as  freqnently  there  was,  "  it  was  always  done  by 
"  the  Clarendonians  whose  eonmtioa  they 
thonght  was  not  desperate  enoogh,  except  they 

Erocoeded  further  than  waa  yet  done.  They 
ibonred  with  all  their  power,  that  he  might  be 
attainted  of  high  treason  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
that  both  his  sons  might  be  removed  from  the ' 
court :  both  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  im-  | 
portunity,  his  mwesty  positively  refused  to  con-  { 
sent  to.  Then  they  told  him,  "  that  the  chan- 1 
'*  cellor  only  waited  the  season  that  the  parlia- ! 
"  ment  should  be  confirmed  in  iU  humour,  to 
"  friiich  tbOT  were  indmed ;  and  then  he  would 
"  return  ana  sit  in  tbe  house  to  diatorb  all  their 
"couuela,  and  oba^ct  all  his  service:  and 
"  therefore  they  propoaed,  since  he  had  fled  from 
"  the  hand  of  justice,  that  there  could  be  no 
"  more  prosecution  for  his  guilt,"  (which  was 
UQtrue,  for  they  might  as  well  have  proceeded 
and  proved  the  crimes  objected  against  him  if 
th«r  could.)  "  a  hill  of  banishment,^*  which  they 
had  prepared,  "might  be  brought  in  against 
**  him which  bis  majesty  consented  to,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  duke  of  York  urged  to 
the  contrary  upon  the  king's  promise  to  him,  and 
which  had  only  betrayed  the  chancellor  to  making 
hia  escape.  But  the  king  alleged,  "  that  the  con- 
"  descension  was  necessary  for  Us  good,  and  to 
*'  compound  with  those  who  would  else  press 
'*  that  which  would  be  more  miachievous  to 
"  him." 

Whereupon  a  bill  for  bis  banishment  was  pre- 
ferred, onf^  upon  his  hanng  dedined  tiie  pro- 
ceeding of  justice  by  his  flight,  without  so  much 
as  endeavouring  to  prove  one  of  the  crimes  they 
had  charged  upon  him :  and  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  two  houses,  and  confirmed  by  the  king; 
of  whom  tliey  had  yet  so  much  jealousy,  that  they 
lefi  it  not  in  oia  power  to  pardon  him  without  the 
consent  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  And 
this  act  was  to  be  absolute,  "  except  by  a  day 
"  appointed,"  (which  was  so  short,  that  it  was 
baroly  possible  for  him  to  comply  with  it,  except 
he  could  have  rode  post,)  "  he  should  appear  be- 
"  fore  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  deliver 
'*  luDi«elftotiie1ieatenantoftheTow«,whowasto 


detain  him  in  custody  till  he  had  acquainted 
"  the  parliament  with  it :  in  the  mean  time  no 
"  person  was  to  presume  to  hold  any  correspond- 
"  ence  with  him,  or  to  write  to  him,  except  his 
**  own  children  or  his  menial  servants,  who  were 
"  obliged  to  shew  the  letters  which  th^  sent  or 
**  received  to  one  of  the  secretaxiea  of  state.** 

The  exjness  that  had  been  aent  to  Paris  return- 
ed mth  rnterated  orders  to  monneur  le  Fonde  to 
hasten  the  chancellor's  journey,  and  hot  to  suffer 
him  to  remain  there;  who  executed  the  com- 
mands he  had  received  with  great  punctuality  and 
importunity.  Tbe  earl  of  St.  Alban's  did  not 
vouchsafe  to  return  any  answer  to  his  letter,  or  to 
interpose  on  his  behaU,  that  be  mi^fat  rest  till  he 
might  securely  enter  upon  his  journey :  only 
abbot  Mountaigue  writ  very  obligingly  to  him, 
and  offered  all  the  offices  could  be  in  bis  power 
to  perform,  and  excused  the  rigour  of  the  court's 
proceectings,  as  the  e^ct  of  such  reason  of  state, 
as  would  not  permit  any  alteration  whilst  they 
had  that  apprehensiott  of  the  parliament;  and 
therefore  advised  lum  "to  comply  with  thrar 
' '  wishes,  and  make  no  longer  stay  in  Roan,  wluch' 
"  would  not  be  permitted.**  But  the  ^neral  in- 
disposition of  hie  body,  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
ana  the  bruises  he  had  receive  by  the  falls  and 
overtumings  of  the  coach,  made  mm  not  able  to 
rise  out  of  his  bed ;  and  the  physicians,  who  had 
taken  much  blood  from  him,  exceedingly  dis- 
suaded it.  All  which,  how  visible  soever,  pre- 
vailed not  with  his  French  conductor  to  lessen  his 
importunity  that  he  would  go,  though  it  was 
evident  he  could  not  easily  stand ;  of  which  no 
doubt  he  gave  true  and  faithfiil  advertisement  to 
tbe  conn,  though  the  jealousy  of  being  not  thought 
acUve  enough  in  his  trust  made  his  behaviour 
much  less  avil,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  custom 
of  that  nation. 

However,  the  chancellor,  hardened  by  tbe  in- 
humanity <k  his  treatment,  writ  such  a  letter  in 
Latin  to  moQueur  de  LAonne,  by  whose  hand  all 
the  ungentie  orders  to  moiuieur  le  Fonde  had 
been  transmitted,  as  expressed  the  condition  be 
was  in,  and  his  disability  to  comply  with  his  ma- 
jesty's commands,  untU  he  could  recover  more 
strength ;  not  without  compltunt  of  the  little  civil- 
ity be  had  received  in  France.  And  he  writ  like- 
wise to  the  abbot  Mountague,  "  to  use  hie  credit 
"  with  monsieur  deTellier,"  uponwhose  humanity 
he  more  depended,  "  to  interpose  with  bis  Chris- 
"  tian  maiesty,  that  he  might  not  be  pressed  be- 
"  yond  what  ma  health  would  bear."  And  since 
at  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  bis  journey  to 
Avignon,  that  he  migbt  be  out  of  tbe  dominions 
of  ranee,  he  derired,  "  that  hemight  have  liberty 
*'  to  rest  some  days  at  Orleans,  until  bis  servants 
"  who  were  upon  the  sea,  and  brought  with  them 
"  many  things  which  he  wanted,  might  come  to 
*'  him ;  and  that  he  migbt  afterwards,  in  so  long 
"  a  journey  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  have 
"  liberty  to  take  such  repose  as  his  health  would 
"  require ;  in  which  he  «nild  not  affect  unnecee- 
"  sary  delay,  for  the  great  charge  and  expense  it 
"  must  be  accompanied  with." 

The  answer  he  received  from  monsieur  de 
Lionne  was  the  renewing  tbe  king's  commands 
for  his  speedy  departure,  "  as  a  thing  absolutely 
"  necessary  to  his  affairs,  and  wbicn  must  not 
"  be  disputed."  But  that  which  affected  him 
the  more  tenderly,  was  the  sight  of  a  billet  which 
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abbot  Monntague  sent  to  him,  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived  from  monsieur  de  TdUeT.  in  which  be 
said,  "  that  he  had,  according  to  hia  deure,  moved 
"  lus  Christian  majesty  concerning  the  chancellor 
"  of  England ;  and  thai  his  majesty  was  much 
"  displeased  that  he  made  not  more  haste  to  com- 
"  pl^  with  what  was  most  necessary  for  his  affurs, 
"  and  that  it  must  be  no  longer  delaTed ;  and  that 
"  if  he  chose  to  pass  to  Avignon,  he  mi^ht  rest  one 
"  day  in  ten,  which  was  all  his  majesty  would 
"  allow." 

This  imexpected  determination,  without  the 
least  ceremony  or  circumstance  of  remorse,  signi- 
fied by  a  person  who  he  was  well  assured  was 
well  incUned  to^  have  returned  a  more  grateful 
answer,  in  the  instant  suppressed  all  hopes  of 
fincUng  an^  humanity  in  nance,  and  laued  a 
readution  m  him  to  get  out  of  thoee  donunions 
with  all  the  expedition  that  was  posaible :  which 
his  French  conductor  urged  with  new  and  im- 
portunate instance;  insomuch  as  though  there 
was  sure  information,  that  the  ship,  in  which  the 
chancellor's  servants  and  goods  were  embarked, 
was  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  only 
kept  by  the  cross  wind  from  coming  up  to  the 
town;  ne  would  by  no  means  consent  to  the  stay 
of  one  day  in  expectation  of  it,  or  that  bis  servants 
might  come  to  him  by  land,  as  he  had  sent  to 
them  to  do. 

At  this  very  time  arrived  an  express,  a  servant 
of  his,  sent  by  his  children,  with  a  particular  ac 
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In  hov  ill  a  condition  of  health  soever  he  was 
to  travel,  when  the  days  were  at  shortest,  he  re- 
solved to  make  no  stay  till  he  should  reach  Calau, 
to  the  end,  that  if  he  met  with  no  advice  there  to 
the  contrary,  he  might  be  at  London  by  the  day 
hmited  by  the  proclamation,  which  was  the  first 
of  February  that  style:  and  it  was  the  last  of 
January  the  French  style  when  be  arrived  at 
Calais,  so  broken  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
and  the  defluxion  of  the  gout,  that  he  could  not 
move  but  as  he  was  carried,  and  was  so  put  into 
a  bed;  and  the  next  morning  the  physicians 
found  him  in  a  fever,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
open  a  vein,  wluch  they  preaentiy  did.  But  the 
pains  in  all  his  limbs  so  increased,  that  be  was 
not  able  to  turn  in  his  bed ;  nor  for  many  nigbu 
closed  his  eyes.  Many  letters  be  fbnnd  there 
from  England,  but  was  not  in  a  cond^n  to  read 
nor  in  truth  could  speak  and  disooarae 
with  any  body.  Monmeur  U  Fonde,  oat  of  pure 
compasuon,  suffered  bim  to  remain  some  mjt 
without  bis  vexation,  until  he  received  fresh  ordoi 
from  Paris,  **that  the  chancellor  might  not,  in 
"  what  case  soever,  be  sufiered  to  nmun  in 
"  Calais :"  asd  then  he  renewed  his  Importunity, 
"  that  he  would  the  next  day  leave  the  town,  and 
"  uth«  by  sea  or  land,  if  be  thooght  it  not  fit  to 
"  pass  for  England,  put  himself  into  the  Spanish 
"  dominions,  which  be  might  do  in  few  hours." 

He  was  so  confounded  with  the  barbarity,  that 
he  had  no  mind  to  give  him  any  answer;  nor 


count  of  dl  the  transactions  in  parUament,  and  of  •  could  he  suddenly  find  words,  thnr  conversatkm 
the  Irill  <tf  banishment;  of  nothing  of  which  he  being  in  Latin,  to  express  the  pasuon  he  was  in. 
had  before  heard,  and  upon  which  1^  duke  of  At  last  he  told  him,  "  that  he  nnist  hriag  orders 


York,  who  looked  upon  hmisslf  as  ill  used  by  that 

prosecution,  was  of  opinion,  "that  the  chancellor 


from  God  Alnughty  as  weU  as  from  the  king, 
bdbre  he  could  obey :  that  he  saw  the  cmditim 


"  should  make  all  possible  haste,  and  appear  by  '    be  was  in,  and  conferred  every  day  with  lus 


the  day  appointed,  and  undergo  the  trial,  in 
"  which  he  knew  his  innocence  would  justify 
'*  him."  This  advice,  with  a  little  indignation  at 
the  discourtesy  of  the  court  of  France,  diverted 
him  from  any  further  thought  of  Avignon.  And 
though  he  did  not  imagine  that  his  strength 
would  be  sufficient  to  perform  the  journey  by  the 
day  assigned,  (for  the  gout  had  already  sme-d 
upon  boUi  hia  feet,)  nor  did  the  arguments  for  his 
return  satisfy  him ;  and  the  breach  of  all  the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  was  no  sign  that  they 
meant  speedily  to  bring  him  to  truil,  towards 
wluch  they  bad  not  yet  made  any  preparation : 


physicians,  by  which  he  could  not  but  know, 
"  Aat  he  could  ndther  help  himself,  nor  endure 
"  the  b^ng  carried  out  of  that  chamber,  if  the 
"  house  were  in  a  flame ;  and  therefore  that  be 
"  did  not  use  him  like  a  gentleman,  in  addm^  his 
"  unreasonable  importimities  to  the  vexation  he 
"  Buffered  by  pain  and  sickness.  That  he  might 
"  be  very  confident,  his  treatment  had  not  been 
"  so  obliging  to  make  him  stay  one  hour  in 
"  France,  after  he  should  be  able  to  go  out  of  it : 
"  but  he  would  notwilUasly  endanger  himself  by 
"  sea  to  fall  into  the  hanm  of  hia  enraoies.  Hiat 
he  knew*'  (for  he  had  shewed  him  his  letter) 


yet  he  resolved  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  ,  "  that  he  had  written  into  Flanders  for  a  pass, 
Calais,  that  it  ought  be  in  his  power  to  proceed  I  "  wbaeh  was  not  yet  come ;  as  soon  as  it  did.  if 


accor^ng  to  such  directions  as  mi^ht  reason- 
ably expect  to  receive  there  from  his  friends  from 
England,  and  from  whence  be  might  quickly  re- 
move into  the  Spanish  dominions;  though  the 
climate  of  Flanders,  well  known  to  him,  terrified 
him  in  respect  of  the  season  and  his  approaching 
gout.  And  with  this  resolution  he  deapatched 
the  express  again  for  England;  and  leil  order 
with  a  merchant  at  Roan,  "  to  receive  his  goods 
"  when  the  ship  should  arrive,  and  detain  both 
"  them  and  his  servants  till  he  should  send  fur- 
"  tber  orders  from  Calais :"  and  at  the  same  time 


"  he  could  procure  a  litter  and  endure  the  motion 
"  of  it,  he  would  remove  to  St.  Omer's  or  New- 
"  port,  which  were  the  nearest  places  under  the 
"  Spanish  government." 

To  all  which  he  replied  with  no  excess  of  cour- 
tesy, "  that  he  must  and  would  obey  bis  orders  as 
"  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  had  no  power  to 
"  judge  of  his  disability  to  remove,  or  of  the  pain 
"  oe  underwent."  And  there  is  no  doubt  the 
genUeman,  who  was  well  bred,  and  in  his  nature 
very  civil,  was  not  pleased  with  hia  province,  and 
much  troubled  that  he  could  not  avoid  the  de- 


he  writ  to  a  fnend  in  Flanders,  to  speak  to  the  |  livery  of  the  orders  he  received :  and  the  oonjunc- 
marquiaofCarracenBjwithwhomhehadfbnnwly  |  ture  of  their  affUrswas  8uch,mth  reference  to 
held  a  fiur  correspondence,  "  to  send  him  a  pass  j  the  de«gns  then  on  foot,  that  evny  post  brought 
"  to  go  tbiDUffh  that  country  to  what  |dace  he  I  reiteratra  commands  for  the chancelI(H**s remove; 
"^akmld  think  fit."  And  having  thus  pnnided  I  which  grew  eveir  day  more  imposnblc^  1^  the 
for  his  journey,  he  departed  from  Roan,  af^  he  t  access  of  new  {nin  to  the  weakness  he  was  m  for 
had  remuoed  there  about  twenty  days.  1  want  of  sleep  without  any  kind  of  sustenance. 
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(he  Life  of  Edtoard  Earl  of  Clarendon. 


Notwithstandhig  which,  within  few  daya  after 
this  last  encounter,  upon  fresh  letters  from  mon- 
sieur de  lionne,  the  sentleman  came  again  to 
him,  told  him  what  orders  he  had  received,  and 
again  proposed,  "  that  he  would  either  make  use 
*'  of  a  boat  to  Newport  or  Ostend,  or  a  brancard 
"  to  St.  Omer*a ;  either  of  which  he  would  cause 
"  to  be  provided  agaiiut  dte  next  monung,  for 
**  the  long's  service  was  exceedingly  concerned  in 
"  the  cDtiwdition."  And  when  he  saw  the  other 
was  not  moved  with  what  be  said,  nor  gave  him 
any  answer,  he  told  him  plainly,  "  that  the  kin^^ 
"  would  be  obeyed  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  if 
**  he  would  not  choose  to  do  that  which  the  king 
"  had  required,  he  must  go  to  the  governor,  who 
"  had  authority  and  power  to  compel  him,  which 
"  he  durst  not  but  do."  Upon  which,  with  the 
supply  of  spirit  that  choler  administered  to  him, 
he  told  him,  "  that  though  the  lung  was  a  very 
"  great  and  powerful  prince,  he  was  not  yet  so 
"  omnipotent,  as  to  make  a  dying  man  strong 
"  enough  to  undertake  a  jonmev.  HuU  he  was 
**  ^  die  king's  mercy,  and  would  endure  what  he 
"  ahonld'exact  firom  him  aa  well  as  he  was  able: 
**  it  was  in  his  niqeity*8  power  to  sood  him  a  |Hi- 
**  lOiUT  into  Eng^d,  or  to  cause  him  to  be  car- 
**  ried  dead  or  uire  into  the  Spanish  territories ; 
"  but  he  would  not  be  /eh  de  se,  by  willingly 
"  attempting  to  do  what  he  and  all  who  saw  mm 
"  knew  was  not  possible  for  him  to  perform." 
And  in  this  passion  he  added  some  words  of  re- 
proach to  le  Fonde,  which  were  more  due  to  mon- 
aieur  de  lionne,  who  in  truth  had  not  behaved 
faimselfvrith  any  civility;  whereupon  he  withdrew 
in  the  like  disorder^  and  for  some  days  forbore  so 
much  as  to  see  him,  in  which  he  bad  never  before 
failed  a  day. 

And  the  chancellor,  who  really  did  believe  that 
some  force  and  violence  would  be  used  towards 
him,  presently  sent  to  denre  HtB  chief  mapstntea 
of  the  town  and  the  lieutenant  governor  to  come 
to  him;  and  then  told  thnn  all  the  toeatment  he 
had  recmved  fma  monneor  le  Fonde,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them,  "  whether  they  thought  lum  in  a 
"  condition  to  perform  any  journey.  *  And  the 
physidans  being  likewise  present,  he  required 
them  to  rign  such  a  certificate  and  testimony  of 
his  sickness  as  they  thought  their  duty,  which 
they  readily  performed ;  very  fully  declaring  un- 
der their  hands,  "  that  he  could  not  be  removed 
**  out  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay,  without 
**  manifest  danger  of  his  life."  And  the  tieutenant 
governor  and  the  president  of  justice  seemed 
much  scandalized  at  what  had  been  bo  much 
pressed,  of  which  they  had  taken  notice  many 
.aaya :  and  the  one  of  them  wrote  to  the  count  of 
Charron,  goremor  of  the  town  and  then  at  court, 
and  the  other  to  monsieur  de  lionne,  what  they 
thought  fit ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  physidans 
was  enclosed  to  the  abbot  Monntague,  with  a  full 
relation  of  what  lud  passed.  And  it  was  never 
dowbted,  but  that  monsieur  le  Fonde  himself 
•made  a  very  faithful  relation  of  the  impossibility 
■that  the  chancellor  could  comply  with  what  was 
nquirod,  in  the  state  of  sickness  and  pain  that  he 
was  in  at  present. 

By  this  time  the  French  court  dlacorered,  that 
they  wa^  prevented  of  entering  into  ttut  strait 
alliance  they  hoped  with  E|ngland,  (and  Cor  obtain- 
ing whereof  they  had  gratified  the  proud  and  ma- 
licious humours  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
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lord  Arlington  in  the  treatment  of  the  chan- 
cellor,) hy  the  triple  league,  which  they  had  used 
all  those  compliances  to  prevent :  so  that  by  the 
next  post  after  the  recrapt  of  the  certificate  from 
the  physicians,  monsieur  de  lionne  writ  a  veiy 
civil  letter  to  the  chancellor,  in  which  ht  pro- 
tested, "  that  he  had  the  same  respect  for  turn 
"  ^riiich  he  had  alwajre  professed  to  hare  in  hia 
"  greatest  fortune,  and  that  it  was  never  in  the 
**  purpose  of  his  Christian  majesty  to  endanger 
"  his  health  by  making  any  journey  that  he  could 
"  not  well  endure ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  left 
"  entirely  to  himself  to  remove  from  Calais  when 
"  he  thought  fit,  and  to  go  to  what  place  he 
'*  would."  And  monsieur  le  Fonde  came  now 
agun  to  visit  him  with  another  countenance,  by 
wuch  a  man  could  not  but  discern,  that  he  was 
much  better  pleased  with  the  commission  he  had 
received  last,  than  with  the  former;  and  told 
him,  "  that  he  was  now  to  receive  no  orders  but 
"  fitm  himsdf,  which  he  would  gladly  obey." 

This  gave  him  some  litUe  ease  m  the  agony  he 
was  in,  in:  hi*  pains  increased  to  an  intolomle 
d^ree,  inennncn  he  could  not  riae  out  of  his 
bra  in  six  weeki.  And  it  was  the  mon  welcome 
to  hun,  because  at  the  same  time  he  Teenved  an 
account  from  his  friend  in  Flanders,  *'that  the 
"  marquis  of  Castillo  Roderigo,  Trith  as  much  re- 
"  gret  as  a  dvil  man  could  express,  protested, 
"  that  the  fear  he  had  of  oflfending  the  parliament 
"  at  that  time  would  not  permit  him  to  grant  a 
"  pass :  but  if  he  would  come  to  Newport,  he 
"  should  find  the  governor  there  well  preptuvd 

and  disposed  to  shew  him  all  possible  respect, 
**  and  toaccommodate  him  in  bis  passage  through- 
"  out  the  country,  where  it  woula  nut  oe  conveni- 
"  ent  for  him  to  make  any  stay :  and  that  he  look- 
"  ed  upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to  himself,  that 
"  he  might  not  wait  upon  him  in  his  passage." 
TUa  nude  it  easy  for  him  to  discern,  that  his 
enenues  would  not  give  him  any  rest  in  any  place 
where  Uieur  maUce  ooold  reach  him :  and  unce 
they  were  so  terrible  that  tlw  marquis  of  CastiUe 
Roderigo  durst  not  nant  him  a  pass,  he  thought 
it  would  be  no  hard  matter  for  them  to  cause 
some  afiront  to  be  put  on  him  when  he  should  be 
wi^out  any  pass ;  though  he  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  marquis's  failing  in  point  of  ho- 
nour or  courtesy. 

At  the  same  time  he  recdved  advice  from  his 
friends  in  England,  "  that  the  storm  from  France 
"  was  over,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
"  stay  in  any  part  thereof;  and  for  the  present 
"  they  wished  that  he  would  repEur  to  the  waters 
'*  of  Bourbon  for  his  health,  and  then  choose 
"  such  a  place  to  re«de  in,  as  upon  inquiry  he 
*'  ahoold  judge  most  proper."  But  he  wae  not 
yet  so  br  reoondled  to  that  court,  though  he  liked 
thedimatewell,as  to  depend  upon  its  protection: 
and  therefore  he  resumed  his  former  purpose  of 
going  to  Avignon,  and,  if  he  could  recover 
strength  for  the  journey  before  the  season  should 
be  expired  for  drinking  the  waters  of  Bourbon  to 
pass  that  way.  And  to  that  purpose  he  sent  to 
the  court  "for  a  pass  to  Avignon,  with  liberty  to 
"  stay  some  days  at  Roan,"  where  his  goods  and 
his  monies  were,  (for  his  servants  had  come  from 
thence  to  him  to  Calais,)  "  and  to  use  the  waters 
"  of  Bourbon  in  his  way :"  all  which  was  readily 
granted. 

It  was  the  third  of  April,  before  he  recovered 
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Btrengtli  eDougli  to  endure  a  coach :  and  then, 
baring  bought  a  large  sod  easy  coacb  of  the  pre* 
•ident  of  Calais,  he  iiired  bones  there.  And  so 
he  b^un  his  jovmejr  for  Roan,  being  still  eo 
lame  and  weak  that  he  could  not  go  witbont 
bong  snj^MMted :  and  firrt  day  had  a  very  ill 
omen  bjr  the  negligence  of  the  coachman,  who 
paering  npon  the  aanda  between  Cslaie  and  Bou- 
logne, when  the  sea  was  flowing,  drove  so  unad- 
raedl^,  (which  he  might  have  avoided,  aa  the 
hravemen  and  another  coach  did,)  that  the  sea 
came  over  the  boot  of  the  coach,  to  the  middle  of 
all  those  who  sat  in  it;  and  a  minute's  pause 
more  had  inevitably  overthrown  the  coach,  (the 
weight  whereof  only  then  prevented  it,)  and  they 
had  been  all  covered  with  the  sea.  And  two  days 
after,  by  the  change  of  the  coachman  for  a  worse, 
he  was  overthrown  in  a  place  almost  aa  bad,  into 
a  deep  and  dirty  water,  from  whence  he  was  with 
difficulty  and  some  hurt  drawn  out.  Both  which 
wonderful  ddiverancee  were  comfortable  inataoces 
that  God  would  protect  him,  of  which  he  b^ 
within  few  days  a  fresh  and  extnMirdnuuy  evi- 
dence. 

When  he  came  to  Roan,  he  received  all  tboae 
orders  he  had  denred  from  the  court.  And  a 
letter  from  abbot  Mountague  assured  him,  "that 
*'  he  need  no  more  apprehend  any  discommodity 
"  from  orders  of  the  court,  but  might  be  confident 
"  of  the  contrary,  and  of  all  respect  that  conld  he 
"  shewed  him  from  thence :  that  he  might  stay  at 
"  Roan  as  long  as  his  indisposition  required ; 
"  and  when  lie  had  made  use  of  the  waters  of 
"  Bourbon,  he  might  retire  to  any  place  he  would 
"  choose  to  reside  in."  Monsieur  le  Fonde  had 
orders,  **  after  he  had  accompanied  the  chancellor 
*'  two  or  three  davs*  journey  towards  Bourbon, 
'*  exeqit  he  desired  his  M>mi»ny  longer,  to  return 
"  to  me  court.**  Only  moiwear  de  lionne  de- 
aired,  "  that  he  would  not  in  his  journey  come 
"  nearer  Paris  than  the  direct  way  required  him 
"  to  do,  because  the  emperor's  agent  at  London, 
"  the  baron  of  Isola,  had  confidently  averred,  that 
"  the  king  had  one  day  gone  incognito  from  the 

Bois  de  Vincennes  to  meet  the  cnancellor,  and 
"  had  a  long  private  conference  with  him." 

When  he  had  stayed  aa  long  at  Roan  as  was 
necessary  for  the  taking  a  littie  physic  and  re- 
covering a  little  strength,  the  season  required  his 
making  haste  to  Bourbon ;  and  so  on  the  23d  of 
April  he  began  his  journey  from  thence ;  and  that 
he  might  complv  with  the  directions  of  monsieur 
de  lionne,  he  cnose  to  go  by  the  way  aS  Eurenx, 
and  to  lodge  there  that  night.  And  because  he 
was  unable  to  go  up  a  pair  of  sburs,  he  sent  a 
servant  before,  aa  be  had  always  done,  to  choose 
an  inn  where  there  was  some  ground-lodging, 
which  often  was  attended  with  discommodity 
enough,  and  now  (beridea  home  forced  to  go 
timnufa  the  aty  into  the  snburos)  was  like  to 
cost  him  very  dear. 

There  happened  to  be  at  that  time  quartered 
there  a  foot  company  of  English  seamen,  who  had 
been  raised  ana  were  entertiuned  to  serve  the 
French  in  attending  upon  their  artillery,  some  of 
them  being  gunners ;  and  none  of  them  had  the 
language,  hut  were  attended  by  a  Dutch  conduc- 
tor, who  spake  ill  English,  for  their  interpreter. 
Tfainr  behaviour  there  was  so  rude  and  barluirous, 
in  bang  alwayi  drunk,  and  quarrelling  and  fight- 
ing wiu  the  townsmen  who  would  not  give  tnem 
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any  thing  they  demanded,  that  Uie  city  had  sent 
to  the  court  thdr  complmnts,  and  expected  order* 
that  night  for  their  remove.  Tbeyqmckly  heard 
of  the  chancellor's  being  come  to  the  town  ;  and 
calling  their  company  tether  declared,  "  that 
"  there  ware  many  mostfas'  pay  due  to  Uiem  in 
"  England,  and  that  they  wonld  make  faim  pay  ic 
"  before  he  got  out  of  the  town." 

He  was  scarce  gotten  into  his  ill  ground-lodg- 
ing,  when  many  ofthem  flocked  about  the  hoaee : 
upon  which  tlie  gates  of  the  inn  were  shut,  they 
making  a  great  noise,  and  swearing  they  would 
speak  with  the  chancellor ;  and,  being  about  the 
number  of  fifty,  they  threatened  to  break  open 
the  gate  or  pull  down  the  house.    The  motiny 
was  notorious  to  all  the  street ;  but  they  had  no 
courage  to  appear  against  them  :  the  magistrates 
were  sent  to ;  but  there  was  a  difference  between 
;  them  upon  the  point  of  jurisdiction,  this  uproar 
I  being  in  the  suburbs.   In  short,  they  broke  open 
I  the  door  of  the  inn  :  and  when  they  were  entmed 
into  tlM  court,  they  quickly  found  which  waa  the 
chancellor's  chamber.   And  the  door  beingr  baz^ 
ricadoed  with  such  tlm^  aa  were  in  the  room, 
thw  first  discharged  their  pistols  into  the  nnndow, 
I  wiUi  which  theyliurt  some  of  the  servants,  and 
;  monsieur  le  Fonde,  who  with  his  sword  kept  tbem  . 
firom  entering  in  at  the  irindow  with  great  courage, 
until  he  was  shot  with  a  brace  of  bullets  in  the 
head,  with  which  he  fell :  and  then  another  of  the 
1  servants  beii^  hurt,  they  entered  in  at  the  win- 
\  dow,  and  opened  the  door  for  the  rest  of  dicir 
I  company,  wWb  quickly  filled  the  chamber. 
!     The  chancellor  was  in  his  gown,  sitting  upon 
;  the  bed,  being  not  able  to  stand ;  upon  whom 
they  all  came  with  their  swords  drawn :  and  one 
i  of  them  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  great  broadsword 
I  upon  the  head,  ^ieh  if  it  had  foUen  upon  the 
I  edge  must  have  cleft  his  head  j  but  it  tamed  in 
his  hand,  and  so  strack  him  with  the  fiat,  with 
which  he  fell  backward  on  the  bed.   Iliey  gave 
,  him  many  ill  words,  called  him  *' traitor,"  and 
I  swore,  "  before  he  should  get  out  of  their  bands 
"  he  should  lay  down  all  their  arrears  of  pay." 
j  They  differed  amongst  themselves  what  they 
;  should  do  with  him,  some  crying,  "  that  they 
j "  would  kill  him,"  others,  "that  they  would 
"  carry  him  into  England :"  some  had  tbeir 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  pillaged  him  of  his 
money  and  some  other  things      value;  othere 
broke  up  his  trunks  and  plundered  his  goods. 
I  When  himself  recovered  out  of  the  trance  in 
n^iidi  he  was  itunned  by  the  blow,  tbey  took 
'  him  by  the  hand  who  spake  of  carrying  bim  into 
Engluid,  and  told  him,  "it  was  the  wisest  tfnng 
I  "  they  could  do  to  carry  him  tUther,  where 
[  "  they  would  be  well  rewarded another  swore, 
"  that  they  should  be  better  rewarded  for  killing 
"  him  there.'*   And  in  this  confusion,  the  nam 
j  being  full,  and  all  speaking  together,  the  felkrw 
!  who  had  given  him  the  blow,  whose  name  was 
j  Howard,  a  very  lusty  strong  man,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  swore,  "tbey  should  hurt  one  an- 
"  other  if  they  killed  him  there ;  and  therefore 
"  they  would  take  him  into  the  court,  and  de- 
"  spatch  him  where  there  was  more  room."  And 
thereupon  others  laid  their  hands  upon  him  and 
pulled  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  dragged  him 
into  the  court,  being  in  the  same  mstant  ready  to 
nm  tfiar  swords  into  him  together :  wlien  in  the 
moment  their  eiisign,  and  some  of  the  magistralfa 
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with  a  guardr  Came  into  the  court,  the  gate  being 
broken;  and  so  he  iraa  rescued  out  of  their  bloody 
hands,  and  carried  back  into  his  chamber. 

Howard  and  manjr  of  the  other,  eome  whereof 
had  been  hurt  with  aworda  aa  they  entered  at  the 
inndow,  were  taken  and  carried  to  prison,  and  the 
rest  dispereed,  vowing  revenge  when  they  should 
gei  the  leat  of  thnr  company  together ;  and  it 
cannot  be  expressed  with  how  much  fear  Uie 
mafpstrates,  and  the  poor  guard  that  attended 
thrai,  apprdiended  their  coming  upon  them  to- 
gether again. 

The  diancellor  himself  had  the  hurt  before 
mentioned  in  his  bead,  which  was  a  contusion, 
and  already  swollen  to  a  great  bigness ;  monMeur 
le  Fonde  was  shot  into  the  bead  with  a  brace  of 
ballets,  and  bled  much,  but  seemed  not  to  think 
himself  in  danger ;  two  of  the  chancellor's  ser- 
vants were  hurt  with  swords,  and  loet  much 
blood:  so  that  thev  all  denied  to  be  in  some 
aecure  place,  that  phynoans  and  surgeons  might 
Tiut  Uiem.  And  by  this  tune  many  persons  of 
quality  of  the  town,  both  men  and  women,  fflkd 
toe  little  chamber;  bitterly  inveigfaing  against 
the  villany  of  the  attempt,  out  renewing  the  dis- 
pute of  their  junsdiction.  And  the  provost,  who 
out  of  the  aty  was  the  greater  officer,  would  pro- 
vide an  accommodation  for  them  in  bis  own  boose 
in  the  city,  and  appoint  a  guard  for  them ;  which 
the  maf^trates  of  the  city  would  not  consent  to, 
nor  he  to  the  expedient  proposed  by  them.  And 
tiua  dispute  with  ammosity  and  very  ill  words 
continued  in  the  chamber  tiU  twelve  of  the  clock 
at  night,  the  hurt  persons  being  in  the  mean  time 
without  any  remedy  or  ease :  so  that  the  magi- 
strates, thouj^  they  were  not  so  dangerous,  were 
aa  trottblesomeaa  the  seamen,  against  whmnthey 
were  not  yet  sacore  upon  a  second  attempt. 

In  the  end,  monuenr  le  Fonde  was  rorced  to 
raise  his  vmce  louder  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
etato  he  was  in,  to  threaten  to  complain  of  th«n 
to  the  king,  for  their  neglect  before  and  after  the 
mischief  was  done :  by  which  they  were  much 
moved,  and  presently  sent  to  the  governor  of  the 
duke  of  Bouillon's  castle,  (which  is  a  good  and 
noble  house  in  the  town,)  "  that  he  would 
*'  receive  the  chancellor  and  monsieur  le  Fonde, 
"  with  such  servants  as  were  necessary  for  thdr 
"  attendance;"  which  he  did  with  great  courtesy, 
.  and  gave  them  snch  accommodaUon  as  in  an  un- 
famished  house  could  on  the  sudden  be  expected. 
And  so  physicians  and  surgeons  visitea  their 
wounds,  and  applied  such  present  remedies  as 
were  necessary,  till  upon  some  repose  they  might 
make  a  better  judgment. 

The  tame  night  tboe  were  expresses  despatched 
to  the  court  to  give  advertisement  of  the  outrage, 
and  to  Roan  to  inform  the  intendant  in  whose 
province  it  was  committed  :  and  he  the  next  day 
with  a  good  guard  of  horse  arrived  at  Eureux. 
After  he  had  visited  the  chancellor,  with  the  iust 
sense  of  the  insolence  he  bad  undergone,  and  of  the 
indignitythat  the  kinff  and  hia  government  had  sus- 
tained ;  he  proceeded  in  the  court  of  justice  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  proceedings,  and  much  blained 
the  magistrates  on  all  sides  for  their  negligence 
and  remissness.  Upon  the  whole  examination 
there  appeared  no  cause  to  bdieve,  that  there  was 
any  formed  dengn  in  which  any  others  had  con- 
curred than  thiCT  who  appeared  in  the  execution, 
who  defended  toonHlvei  by  hang  dnadc,  i^h 


did  not  appear  in  any  other  thing  than  in  the 
barbarity  of  the  action.  Yet  it  was  confessed^ 
that  upon  thor  first  arrival  at  Dieppe,  and  whilst 
they  were  quartered  there,  the  chancellor  then 
paming  by  oetweai  Roan  and  Calais,  they  bad  a 
resolaUOQ  to  have  robbed  or  killed  him,  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented  by  his  getting  the  gstet 
opened,  and  so  going  away  before  the  usual  hour. 

llie  surgeons  found  monsieur  le  Fonde's  wound 
to  he  more  dangerous  than  they  had  apprehended, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  the  bullets  remained  still 
in  the  wound,  and  doubted  that  it  might  have 
hurt  the  skull,  in  which  case  trepanning  would 
be  necessary ;  which  made  him  resolve,  though 
he  was  feverish,  presently  to  have  a  brancard 
made,  and  to  be  put  into  it  in  bis  bed,  and  so 
with  expedition  to  be  carried  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  sure  to  find  better  operators,  besides  the  be- 
nefit and  convenience  of  ms  own  honae  and  family. 
And  so  the  third  day  after  his  miaadventore,  anid 
after  he  had  jgiven  his  testimony  to  the  intendant, 
he  was  m  mat  manner,  and  attended  by  a  rar- 
fl«on,  conveyed  to  Faxia;  and,  by  the  Uttobog  of 
6od,  recovned  without  the  remedy  that  had  been 
proposed. 

The  chancellor,  after  he  had  [been^  bled  once 
or  twice,  found  himself  only  in  pain  with  the 
blow,  without  any  other  symptoms  which  fre- 
quently attend  great  contosiona;  and  therefore  he 
positively  reiected  the  proposition  of  trepanning, 
which  had  been  likewise  eamestiy  urged  by  the 
surgeons :  and  upon  application  of  such  plasters 
and  ointments  as  were  prescribed,  he  found  both 
the  pain  and  swelling  leuen  by  degrees,  though 
the  memory  of  the  blow  lasted  bng  ;  so  that  he 
thought  himself  fit  enough  for  his  joumey,  and 
was  impatient  to  be  out  of  ihat  unlucky  town ; 
and  1^  aervanta,  having  only  flesh-fanrts,  could 
endure  the  coach  as  well  as  he.  The  intendant, 
who  knew  his  denre,  and  was  willing  to  defer  his 
judgment  till  he  was  gone  from  thence,  was  very 
w^  content  that  he  should  proceed  in  hie  jour- 
ney, and  sent  his  sons  with  his  own  troop  to  con- 
voy him  two  or  three  leagues  out  of  the  town ; 
and  appointed  the  provost  with  his  troop  of  horse 
to  attend  him  to  bis  lodging  that  night,  and  &r- 
ther  if  he  desired  it.  A^d  the  next  day  he  con- 
demned Howard  and  two  others,  an  EngUshman, 
a  Scotchman,  and  an  Iiisbman,  (for  the  company 
consisted  of  the  three  nations,)  to  be  broken  upon 
the  wheel ;  which  was  executed  accordingly.  And 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Bourbon,  monsieur  de 
Uonne  writ  a  very  dvil  letter  to  the  ehanceDor, 
"  of  the  trouble  the  king  sustained  for  the  aStont 
"  and  danger  he  had  undergone ;  and  that  his 
"  majesty  was  very  ill  satisiwd,  that  so  few  as 
"  three  had  been  sacrificed  to  justice  fiir  so  barba- 
"  rou8  a  crime." 

When  be  had  stayed  as  long  at  Bourbon  in  the 
use  of  the  waters,  as  the  physidans  prescribed, 
(in  which  time  he  found  a  good  recoveiy  of  his 
strength,  save  that  the  wealuiess  of  his  feet  stiU 
continued  in  an  uneasy  decree ;)  and  [had]  re- 
ceived great  civilities  duringbis  abode  there  from 
all  tbe  French  of  quality,  men  and  women,  who 
came  thither  for  the  same  remedies,  and  with 
whom  the  town  then  abounded;  he  prosecuted 
his  journey  to  Avignon :  and  having  stayed  a 
week  at  Lyons,  without  any  new  ill  acddeut  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  en  June  there,  by  the 
pleasuit  passi^  of  the  Rhone. 
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Though  he  desired  to  make  his  journey  as  pri- 
vatAj  as  lie  could,  and  had  no  more  servants  in 
bis  tndn  than  vas  necessary  to  the  state  of  health 
he  was  in ;  yet  he  was  known  in  most  daces  hjf 
the  presence  of  En^lishi  or  by  some  ouer  aca- 
dent.   And  some  fnends  at  Fans  had  oren  sudi 
advertisement  to  Avignon,  that  when  ne  arrived 
there,  he  had  no  sooner  entered  into  a  private 
lodging,  which  he  procured  the  next  day,  but  the 
vice-legate  came  to  visit  him  in  ^reat  otate  and 
with  much  civility,  ofierin^  all  the  commodities  of 
that  place,  if  he  wo\ild  reside  there.   The  archbi- 
shop, a  ve^  reverend  and  learned  prelate,  a  Ge- 
noese, as  the  vice-l^ate  likewise  was,  performed 
the  same  ceremony  to  him ;  and  afterwards  the 
consuls  and  magistrates  of  the  city  in  a  body, 
(who  made  a  speech  to  htm  in  Latin,  as  all  the 
rest  treated  him  in  that  language,)  and  all  the 
pindpal  officers  of  the  court :  so  that  he  could 
not  recdve  more  drility  and  respect  in  any  place; 
which,  toffeibet  with  the  cheapness  and  convo- 
nience  of  bring,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  conn> 
try  about  it,  might  have  inclined  him  to  reside 
there.   Yet  the  ill  savour  of  the  streets  by  the 
multitude  of  dyers  and  of  the  nik  manufactures, 
and  the  worse  smell  of  the  Jews,  made  him  doubt 
that  it  could  be  no  pleasant  place  to  make  an 
abode  in  during  the  heat     summer :  and  there- 
fore receiving  new  confirmation  by  letters  from 
Paris,  "  that  he  was  entirely  at  hberty  to  reside  i 
"  where  he  woiUd  in  France,'*  he  resolved  to  take  1 
a  riew  of  some  places  before  he  would  conclude  ! 
where  to  fix ;  and  the  fame  of  Montpelier,  that : 
was  within  two  little  days'  journey,  inrit^  him  i 
thither.   And  so  after  a  week's  stay  at  Avigoon,  1 
and  after  having  ntumed  all  the  viaits  he  had  re-  1 
ceived,  he  went  from  thoice,  and  came  to  Mont-  | 
pelier  in  the  beginning  of  Jidy.  | 

It  was  his  very  ^ood  fortune,  that  an  English  ' 
lady  of  eminent  virtue  and  merit,  the  lady  vis-  | 
countess  Mordaont,  who  had  in  the  beginnmg  of 
the  winter  before,  in  as  great  weakness  of  body  as  1 
nature  can  subsist  with,  transported  herself  thi-  1 
ther, remained  still  ai  Montpelier;  where  she  had  I 
miraculously,  by  the  benefit  of  that  air,  recovered  , 
a  comfortable  degree  of  health :  and  the  news  of 
her  being  still  there  was  a  great  motive  to  his 
journey  from  Avignon  thither.    The  chancellor 
had  no  mind  to  be  taken  notice  of;  but  some  re- 
lations which  that  lady  made  to  his  advantage, 
and  the  ffreat  esteem  that  dty  had  of  her,  made 
his  reception  there  more  formal  and  ceremonious 
than  he  deured. 

The  marquis  de  Castro,  governor  of  the  city 
and  castle,  visited  him,  and  welcomed  him  to  the 
town,  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  pass  to 
come  thitho*.  Thepremier  president,  and  all  the 
other  courts,  and  the  consul  and  other  magistrates 
of  the  city,  visited  him  in  their  several  Ixxues,  and 
entertained  him  in  Latin.  It  is  true,  that  some 
days  after,  the  intendant  of  the  province  (who 
was  not  then  in  the  town)  came  thither ;  and  he 
had  received  orders  from  the  court,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  chancellor  was  in  MontpeUer, 
"  that  he  should  be  looked  upon  and  treat^  as  a 
"  person  of  whom  the  most  Christian  king  had  a 
"  good  esteem  :*'  and  so,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  town,  he  visited  him  with  much  cerranony, 
and  told  him,  "  that  he  had  recdved  a  particular 
"  command  from  the  king  to  do  him  all  the  ser- 
"  vices  he  could  in  Uttf  cit^,  and  in  the  province 


"  of  Languedoc."  And  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  during  hia  rendence  in  Montpdier,  wliicli 
was  not  above  one  or  two  months  less  tbni  three 
years,  he  did  recdve  as  mndli  drili^  and  formal 
courtesy  from  all  perwms  of  allccmduima  in  that 
place,  or  who  occasionally  resorted  thither,  as 
could  have  been  performed  towards  him,  if  he  had 
been  sent  thither  as  a  public  person.  And  when 
the  duke  of  Vemneil  (who  was  governor  of 
the  province,  and  used  to  convene  the  States 
thither  every  year)  came  to  Montpelier,  as  he  did 
three  times  m  those  three  years,  he  always  visited 
the  chancdlor,  and  sheweid  a  very  great  respect 
to  him  :  which  was  as  great  a  countenance  aa  he 
could  recdve. 

Yet  he  did  always  acknowled^  that  he  owed 
all  the  dvilities  which  he  received  at  hia  first 
coming  thither,  and  which  were  upon  the  matter 
the  first  civilities  he  had  recdved  in  France, 
purdy  to  the  friendship  of  the  lady  Mordaxint, 
and  to  the  great  credit  she  had  there:  and  fat 
which,  and  uie  consolation  he  recdved  from  her 
during  the  time  of  her  stay  there,  he  had  erer  a 
great  respect  for  her  and  her  husband;  who, 
coming  hkewise  thither,  when  he  received  infor- 
mation from  En|;land  of  a  design  to  assassinate 
him  by  some  Irish,  manifested  a  noble  affection 
for  him,  and  stayed  some  months  longer  than  be 
intended  to  have  done,  that  he  might  see  the  issue 
of  that  design.  Of  which  he  bad  a  just  sense, 
and  transmitted  the  information  of  it  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  the  end  that  they  and  his  frienda  might, 
upon  all  opportunities,  acknowledge  it  to  than 
both. 

And  in  truth  the  great  respect  the  {dace  had  for 
him  waa  notorious,  in  that  when  any  English 
came  thither,  and  forbore  to  pay  any  respect  to 
the  chancellor;  as  only  one  gentleman  aid,  sir 
Richard  Temple,  who  publicly  declared,  "  that  he 
"  would  not  visit  him,"  and  dissuaded  others 
from  doing  it,  as  a  matter  the  parhament  would 
punish  them  for,  and  shewed  much  vanity  and  in- 
solence in  his  discourses  concerning  him :  he 
found  so  little  countenance  &x>m  any  person  of 
condition,  though  he  called  himself  "  the  premier 
"  president  of  the  parliament  of  England,"  and 
such  a  general  aversion  towards  him ;  that  as  they 
who  came  with  him,  and  his  other  friends,  de- 
serted him  and  paid  their  dvilities  to  the  chan- 
cellor, so  himself  grew  so  ridiculous,  that  he  left 
the  town  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  left  the 
r^utation  behind  him  of  a  very  vain,  humorous, 
and  sordid  person. 

And  havmgf  thus  aceompaiued  the  chanodfav 
through  all  hu  ill  treatments  and  miaadventures 
to  Montpdier,  where  he  resolved  to  Btay,itwillbe 
to  no  purpose  further  to  continue  this  relation ; 
otherwise  than  as  himsdf  afterwards  communi- 
cated his  private  thoughts  and  reflections  to  his 
friends. 

When  he  found  himself  at  this  ease,  and  with 
those  convenient  accommodations,  that  he  might 
reasonably  believe  he  should  be  no  more  exposed 
to  the  troubles  and  distresses  which  he  had  passed 
through ;  be  began  to  think  of  compodng  his 
mind  to  his  fortune,  and  of  rorulating  and  go- 
verning his  own  thoughts  and  affections  towards 
such  a  tranquillity,  as  the  dckness  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  continued  sharp  iatigue  in  the  six 
or  seven  precedent  months,  had  not  suffered  to 
eider  into  any  formed  delibentifni.  Anditpleased 
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God  in  a  short  time,  after  some  reoollecHons,  and 
i^n  lu8  entire  confidence  in  him,  to  restore  him 
to  that  aerenit^  of  mind,  and  resignation  of 
hinuelf  to  the  diapoeal  and  good  ^eaaure  of  God, 
that  they  who  conversed  most  with  him  could  not 
discover  the  least  murmnr  or  impatience  in  him, 
or  any  nnevenness  in  hla  conversations.  He  re- 
flolved  to  improve  his  understanding  of  the  French 
lan|[uage,  not  towards  speaking  it,  the  defect  of 
which  he  found  many  conveniences  in,  but 
far  the  reading  any  books;  and  to  learn  the 
Italian :  towaim  both  which  he  made  a  compe- 
tent progetan,  and  had  opmrtnnity  to  buy  or 
borrow  any  good  bodci  he  desired  to  peruse. 

But  in  the  first  place  he  thought  he  was  in- 
debted to  bis  own  reputation,  and  [obliged]  for  the 
information  of  his  children  and  other  friends,  to 
vindicate  himself  from  those  aspersions  and  re- 
proaches which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  bad  cast 
upon  him  in  the  parliament ;  which,  though 
never  reduced  into  any  formal  or  l^i;al  charge, 
nor  offered  to  be  proved  by  any  one  witness,  were 
yet  malidously  scattered  aoroad  and  divulged  to 
take  away  bis  credit.  And  the  performance  of 
this  work,  that  was  so  necessarily  incumbent  to 
him,  was  the  more  difficult,  by  his  constant  and 
vnintemipted  fiddi^  and  leal  fin-  the  kinff*i  aer- 
Tiea,  and  Ins  rescAuboB  to  saj  nothing  on  mi  own 
behdf  and  for  Us  own  vindication,  that  migfat  in 
the  least  degree  reflect  upon  his  majesty;  which 
oonndoation  had  before  kept  him  from  charging 
those  who  porseeided  him,  with  such  indirect  and 
naughty  proceedings  ss  nught  have  put  an  end  to 
thdr  power.  Nor  did  he  think  fit  in  that  con- 
•  juncture,  when  his  majesty  had  not  yet  met  mth 
that  compliance  and  submtBsion  from  the  parlia- 
ment since  the  chancellor's  remove,  as  had  been 
promised  to  him  as  the  effect  of  that  counsel,  to 
publish,  that  his  ccnning  away  fwhich  was  the 
greatest  blot  upon  his  reputation)  was  with  the 
king's  privity,  and  at  least  with  his  approbation. 
However,  he  was  resolved  to  commit  into  the 
custody  of  his  children,  who  he  knew  could  never 
comndt  a  &nlt  agunst  his  mqesty,  such  a  plain, 
particular  defence  of  Ins  innocence  upon  every 
one  ci  the  reproaches  he  had  been  charged  with, 
that  themselves  mi^ht  infallibly  know  bis  upright- 
ness and  integrity  m  all  his  ministry,  which  uey 
observed  and  knew  too  ranch  of  to  suspect ;  and 
might  likewise  manifestly  convince  other  men, 
who  were  willing  to  be  undeceived  i  but  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  in  respect  of  the  former  consider* 
ation,  he  left  to  their  discretion.  And  having 
prepured  this,  and  caused  it  to  be  fairiy  transcrib- 
ed, oefore  the  lord  and  lady  Mordatmt  returned 
for  England ;  he  committed  it  to  their  care,  who 
ddivered  it  safely  to  the  hands  of  his  sons. 

They  were  themsdves  upon  that  disadvantage 
under  the  reproach  of  their  relation,  that  the 
eldest  of  them  was  temonrad  from  his  attendance 
uptm  the  queen  for  numy  mont^Ri  without  the 
afl^stion  ot  any  crime ;  and  the  other  was  re- 
tained  only  by  the  goodness  of  the  king,  gainst 
the  greatest  importunity  that  could  be  applied:  and 
therefore  it  concerned  them  to  be  very  wary  in 
giving  any  offence,  of  which  their  adversaries 
might  take  any  advantage.  Betides,  they  observed 
that  they,  whose  credit  and  interest  had  done  all 
the  mischief  to  thdr  father,  were  now  fallen  out 
amongst  themselves  with  equal  animosity,  and 
had  aU  carried  thonaelTes  so  ill  with  refierence  to 


the  public,  and  so  loosely  and  licentiously  in  order 
to  a  good  name,  that  tlieir  being  enemies  brought 
little  prgudice  to  any  man's  reputation ;  and  many 
of  those,  who  had  been  made  instruments  to  de- 
prave the  chancellor,  were  not  scrupulous  in  de- 
claring how  they  bad  been  cozened,  and  how  un- 
justly ne  had  been  traduced  and  accused :  so  that 
they  made  no  other  use  of  the  answer  and  vindi- 
cation they  had  rec»ved,  than  to  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  a  perfect  relation  of  some  particular 
matters  fact  miich  were  variously  reported,  and 
could  not  be  understood  by  any  oat  those  who 
bad  been  oonversant  in  the  traosactione. 

It  mH  be  ther^ne  necessary  in  this  place,  since 
thae  hath  been  before  so  methodical  an  account 
of  all  that  the  committee  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons  against  him,  and  never  after  men- 
tioned when  they  had  once  accused  him,  to  insert 
such  a  short  answer  and  defence  to  all  that  was 
allied,  out  of  that  vindication  which  he  sent 
from  Montpelier,  that  nothing  may  remain  in  the 
possible  thoughts  of  any  woruiy  and  uncorrupted 
man  that  may  reflect  upon  his  rincerity,  or  leave 
any  taint  upon  his  memory ;  the  preservation  of 
which  from  oeing  sullied  by  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  him,  is  die  only  end  of  this  discourse,  never 
to  be  ecnnniunicatea  or  perused  by  any  but  his 
nearest  rela&His ;  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
can  never  but  retun  that  afiecticm  and  outrto  the 
crown  and  for  the  royal  fanuty,  that  by  tne  laws 
of  God  and  man  is  due  to  it  and  them,  and  with- 
out which  they  can  never  expect  God's  blessitw 
in  this  or  the  worid  to  come.  And  in  this  I  shall 
observe  the  order  I  used  before  in  the  moitkni  of 
the  several  all^;ations,  omitting  upon  any  parti- 
cular the  repetition  of  what  hath  been  at  larse  al- 
ready said  in  tUs  discourse,  which  shall  be  referred 
to  for  answer. 
To  the  first  then,  <*  That  he  had  desi|;ned  a 
"  standing  armjr,  and  to  govern  the  ku^dom 
*'  tiiereby;  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
"  present  parliament,  and  to  lay  aside  all 
"  thoughts  of  future  parliaments ;  to  govern 
"  by  mUitary  power,  and  to  nudatain  the  same 
"  by  free  quarter  and  contiibution,"  (which, 
if  true,  whether  it  was  treason  or  no,  must 
worthily  have  made  him  odioua  to  all  honest 
men.) 

The  answer  wluch  he  &m  made,  and  whidk 
was  dated  at  Montpefier  upon  the  34th  of  July 
1668,  within  few  days  after  his  arrival  there  and 
resolution  to  stay  there,  was  in  these  words.  He 
sud,  as  nothing  could  be  more  surprisiDg  to  him, 
nor  he  thought  to  any  man  else,  than  to  find 
himself,  after  near  thirty  years*  service  of  the 
crown  in  the  highest  trust;  aft^  having  passed 
all  the  time  of  his  majesty's  exile  with  him  beyond 
the  seas  and  in  his  service,  and  in  which  the  in- 
defatigable pains  he  took  was  notorious  to  man^ 
nations ;  and  after  be  had  the  honour  and  hapfH- 
nssB  to  retom  agun  with  his  mijes^  into 
land,  and  to  recava  frtnn  him  so  many  eiunait 
marks  of  his  favour,  and  to  serve  him  near  eight 
years  after  his  return  in  the  place  of  the  greatest 
trust,  without  ever  having  discovered  that  his 
maieaty  was  ofiended  with  him,  or  in  truth  that 
he  had  ever  the  least  ill  snccess  from  any  counsel 
he  bad  ever  given  him;  or  that  any  persons  a( 
honour  and  reputation,  or  interest  in  the  nation, 
had  ever  made  the  least  complaint  agunst  him,  or 
lud  any  thought  that  the  miscarriages  (for  mis- 
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carriaffM  wen  enough  tpokea  eg)  bad  proaeded 
fnm  nim,  or  from  any  advice  of  hu :  he  aaid, 
that  as  afto-  all  this  he  cmildnotbnt  be  exceedingl]' 
sinprised  to  find  himself  on  a  sadden,  whenhe 
had  not  the  least  imagination  of  it,  bereft  of  tibe 
king's  favour,  and  fallen  so  far  firom  his  kindness, 
even  within  three  or  four  days  after  his  majesty 
had  vouchsafed  to  condole  with  him  in  his  house 
for  the  deadi  of  his  wife,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
the  great  seal  from  him ;  so  it  was  no  small  com- 
fort to  him  to  see  and  know,  that  veiv  few  men 
of  honour  and  reputation  approved  or  uked  what 
was  done ;  but  that  the  same  was  contrived,  pur- 
sued, and  brought  to  pass  by  men  and  women  of 
no  credit  in  the  natbn ;  bv  men,  vbo  had  never 
•erred  his  mqestyor  hie  blessed  father  enunently 
or  usefully,  bnt  most  of  them  of  trust  and  credit 
under  CromweQ,  or  neverof  cre£t  to  do  the  king 
the  least  service;  and  who  were  only  an^'  with 
bim  for  not  being  pleased  with  their  vicious  and 
debauched  lives,  or  for  opposing  and  dissuading 
thai  loose  and  unreasonable  counsels,  which  they 
were  every  day  audadously  administering  in  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  moment,  with  great  Hcense  and 
presumption. 

But  above  all,  be  said,  it  was  of  the  highest 
consolation  to  h^,  when  it  was  pnbUdy  and  in- 
dustriously declared,  "that  the  king  was  firmly 
"  resolved  to  destroy  bim,  and  would  talw  it  very 
'*  well  from  all  men  who  would  contribute  there- 
"  untp*  by  briiu[ing  in  any  charge  or  aonisation 
**  against  mm  1'  when  the  most  notorious  enoniea 
he  had  were  tiie  only  persons  trusted  in  emidoy- 
moot,  men  who  had  moat  oninently  disserved  ud 
malidously  traduced  the  long,  ara  had  been  to 
that  time  looked  upon  as  such  by  Ms  majesty ; 
and  when  all,  who  wne  believed  to  have  any 
kindness  for  the  chancellor,  were  diecoonteneuced 
and  ill  looked  upon ;  when  men  of  all  conditions 
and  degrees  were  didly  solicited  and  innxHtuned, 
by  promisee  and  threats,  to  dedare  th^iadves 
against  him,  at  least  if  they  would  not  be  wrought 
over  to  do  any  Uung  against  their  conscience,  that 
they  would  absent  themselves  from  those  delutes ; 
that  all  this  malice  and  conspiracy,  with  so  long 
deliberation  and  consultation,  should  not  be  able 
at  last  to  produce  and  exhibit  any  odier  chu:^ 
and  accusation  against  him,  but  such  a  one  as 
most  men  who  knew  him,  or  who  had  any  tnist 
or  employment  in  the  public  affiun,  were  wdl 
able  to  vindicate  him  from  the  guilt  of,  and  even 
his  enemies  tfaenudlves  did  not  believe.  The  par- 
ticulars whereof,  he  said,  as  far  as  he  could  take 
notice  of  them,  they  having  not  been  to  that  day 
reduced  into  any  form,  so  much  as  in  the  house  of 
commons  itself,  he  would  then  examine :  and  if 
he  should  appear  too  tedious  in  the  examination 
and  disquisition  of  them,  and  to  say  more  than 
was  necessary  in  hie  own  defence,  and  to  mention 
many  particular  persons  in  anotlier  manner  than 
is  usual  upon  occasions  of  this  kind  j  he  desired 
it  might  oe  remembered  and  considered,  that 
this  was  not  written  as  a  formal  answer  to  an  im- 
fteaehinent,  nor  like  to  be  publidiad  in  hii  life- 
time,  a  jodament  of  baniabmwit  beang  passed 
agunst  mm  (without  the  least  ]woof  m^e  or  of- 
fend for  the  making  good  any  one  aiticfe  of  trea- 
son or  misdemeanour)  by  act  of  parliameitt  j  but 
that  it  was  a  debt  due  to  bis  childroi  and  poste- 
rity, that  they  might  know  (how  much  aoevo- 
they  were  involvecT  or  might  be  in  the  effecta  of 


the  sharp  malice  against  him)  how  &r  he  ww 
trom  any  guilt  of  those  odkma  Crimea  iriuch  bad 
been  so  omously  laid  to  faia  char^ 

And  that  bdng  his  end,  he  might  be  excoaed  if 
he  did  so  &r  enlarge  upon  aU  particulars,  that  is 
ought  be  manifest  unto  them  how  far  be  had  been 
fyam  treading  in  thme  paths,  01  having  been  ac- 
cessory to  those  counsels,  which  had  beentfae  source 
from  whence  all  those  bitter  waters  bad  flowed, 
that  had  corrupted  the  taste  even  almost  of  the 
whole  nation.  And  in  order  to  that  eo  necessary 
discourse  and  vindication  of  his  integrity  and 
honour,  he  could  only  take  notice  of  the  printed 
paper  Of  those  heads  for  a  charge,  that  bad  been 
rqiorted  from  the  conunittee  to  the  bmues  all 
onreapondence  and  communication  bone  a* 
strictiy  inhibited  to  all  kind  of  men  to  hcdd  any 
kind  of  commerce  with  him,  exemt  hia  children 
and  menial  servants,  who  only  had  liberty  to 
write  unto  bim  of  his  own  domestic  afi&irs  i  and 
the  letters  which  th^  should  write  <n-  nce>T«  were 
to  be  first  commui^ated  to  one  of  tiie  aecretanes 
of  state. 

To  the  charge  of  the  first  artide  itself  be  said ; 
it  was  no  great  vanity  to  believe,  that  there  was 
not  one  person  in  England  of  any  quality  to  whom 
he  was  m  any  degree  known,  who  believed  fiim 
guilty  of  that  chuge :  and  that  he  wanted  not  a 
doud  of  witoesses  (besides  the  testimony  that  he 
hoped  his  majesty  himself  would  vouchsafe  to 
give  him  in  that  particular)  who,  from  all  that 
uie^  had  heard  him  say  in  coondl  and  in  conver- 
sation, could  vindicate  him  from  having  that 
odioua  opinitm.   Having  had  the  honour,  by  the 
spedal  command  of  bis  late  m^esty  <tf  blessed, 
memory,  to  attend  the  prince,  his  now  mueaty, 
into  the  parts  bevond  the  seas,  and  to  ba  always 
wiUi  lum  and  in  nis  service  those  many  years 
hU  exile,  and  till  his  happy  return;  he  had  always 
endeavoured  to  imprint  in  his  nuuesty's  mind  an 
affection,  esteem,  and  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  "  without  the  trampling  of  which  under 
"  foot,"  he  told  bim,    that  himself  could  not 
"  have  been  oppressed  j  and  that  by  the  vindication 
"  and  support  of  them,  he  could  only  hope  and 
"  expect  honour  and  security  to  the  crown." 
Upon  that  foundatkm  and  dedaied  jnc^ment,  he 
said,  he  came  into  the  aervice  of  the  kn^  hia  fa- 
thtf,  by  opposing  all  irregular  and  illegal  proceed- 
ing in  parliament;  and  UiBthe  had  nevarawened 
from  that  rule  in  any  advice  and  counsel  he  had 
given  to  him  or  to  bis  son. 

From  the  time  of  his  msjesty's  hapjqr  return 
from  beyond  the  seas,  he  had  taken  nothing  so 
much  to  heart,  as  the  establishment  of  the  due 
administration  of  justice  throt^hout  the  kingdom 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  as  the 
best  expedient  he  could  think  of  for  the  compos- 
ing the  general  dist^pers  of  Uie  nation,  and 
uniting  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  a  true  obe< 
dience  unto,  and  reverence  for,  his  uofeaty'i  Tpv 
son  and  government.  And  with  what  success  he  . 
had  served  hia  muesty  in  that  province,  (which  he 
had  been  pleased  iNmcipally  to  commit  to  hk 
cara  and  trust,)  be  aid  aj^ieal  to  the  whole  nation ; 
and  whethea'  the  okleat  man  could  tenwmber,  that 
in  the  beet  timee  justice  was  ever  more  equally 
administered,  and  with  less  complaint  and  mur- 
mur ;  which  had  been  frequenuy  acknowledged 
frranalltbeparts  (tf  the  kingdom,and  hadbeenonn 
taken  notice<tf  by  the  king  himself  with  great  ^ 
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probation,  and  confessed  br  most  of  the  nobiBty 
upon  Beveral  occaeiona.  He  said,  he  had  often 
declared  in  parliament  the  king's  affection  and  re- 
verence for  the  laws,  and  his  resolution  neither  to 
swerre  from  them  himself,  nor  to  suffer  an^  body 
else  to  do  80  T  and  upon  the  public  occasions  of 
swearinff  the  judges  in  any  courts,  he  had  always 
enjoinea  them  "  to  be  very  strict  and  jffedae  in  the 
**  administration  of  justice  according  to  law,  vith 
» ill  egoality,  and  mthont  respect  oS  petwmsj 
"  which  the  Ung  expected  from  them;  and  that 
"  as  his  majesty  resolved  serer  to  interpose  by 
"  message  or  letter  for  the  advancement  or  favour 
"  of  anv  man's  right  or  title,  so  he  would  take  it 
"  very  iU,  if  any  subject  (how  great  soever^  should 
"  be  able  to  pervert  them."  And  he  did  believe 
there  had  never  passed  so  many  years  together  iu 
any  age,  in  whica  the  crown  had  not  in  the  least 
de^ee  interposed  in  any  cause  or  title  depending 
in  Westminster -ban,  to  incline  the  court  to  this 
or  that  side ;  or  in  which  the  crown  itself  hath 
had  BO  many  causes  judged  against  it  in  several 
courts :  at  least  in  which  former  practice  and 
usage  on  the  behalf  of  the  crown  hwi  been  less 
followed.  And  notbins  is  more  known,  thuithat 
from  the  time  of  the  king's  blessed  return  into 
England,  even  to  the  pr^nratioo  of  that  charge 
against  him,  he  had  been  reproached  with  nothing 
so  much  as  his  too  much  adhering  to  the  law, 
and  subjecting  all  persons  to  H :  and  th^  reproach 
had  not  been  cast  upon  him  so  bitterly  and  so 
maliciously  by  any,  and  in  places  where  they 
thought  it  might  produce  most  prejudice  to  him, 
as  by  those  who  now  contrived  that  charge,  and 
-who  had  been  always  great  enemies  to  the  law. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  he 
said,  was  manifest  to  all  the  world  :  and  therefore 
he  needed  not  more  to  labour  in  that  vindication. 
Yet  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  there  was  not 
in  all  the  king's  forces,  nor  was  when  his  forces 
were  much  greater  than  tiwy  were  at  that  present, 
one  officer  recommended  by  lum:  and  most  of 
them  were  such  who  professed  publicly  a  great 
animomty  against  him,  having  been,  by  the  mdice 
of  some  men,  very  unreasonably  persuaded  that 
the  chancellor  was  their  enemy ;  that  he  desired 
that  they  might  be  (fisbanded,  or  at  least  so 
obliged  to  the  rules  of  the  law,  that  they  should 
be  every  day  cast  into  prison.  And  they  bad  in- 
deed found,  that  in  some  insolendes  which  the 
soldiers  had  committed  contrary  to  the  law,  and 
some  pretences  which  they  nuide  to  privileges 
ag^nst  arrests,  and  the  like,  he  had  always  op- 
posed thar  desires  with  more  warmth  than  other 
men  had  done ;  as  believing  it  mi^ht  be  the  cause 
of  notable  disorders,  and  more  alienate  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  soldiers :  so  that  it 
could  not  be  thought  probable,  that  be  ahonld 
contribute  Us  advice  for  the  raising  a  standing 
army,  and  that  the  kingdom  should  be  governed 
thereby ;  when  there  were  very  few  men  so  like 
to  be  destroyed  by  that  army  as  himself,  who  was 
so  industriously  rendered  to  be  odious  to  it. 

To  the  other  part  of  that  Urst  article,  « that  he 
"  did  advise  the  king  to  dissolve  the  present  par- 
"  liament,  and  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  parlia- 
"  ments  for  the  future,"  &c.  which  it  was  said 
two  privy  counsellors  were  ready  to  prove;  he 
made  a  relation  of  all  that  had  passed  in  that  con- 


sternation when  the  Dutch  fleet  came  into  the 
river  as  for  as  Chatham,  and  when  the  debate  was 
in  council  upon  the  reconvening  the  parliament  in 
August,  when  it  stood  prorogued  till  October, 
which  the  chancellor  affirmed  could  not  legally  be 
done ;  all  which  is  more  at  large  related  in  this 
discourse  )>  of  the  time  when  those  transactions 
passed,  and  so  need  not  to  be  iqteated  in  this 
place. 

Hm  second  article  was^  **  Hurt  be  had,  in  the 
"  hearing  of  roan^  of  bis  majesty's  subjects, 
"  falsely  and  mahdousl^  said,  that  the  king 
"  was  in  his  heart  a  papist,  pojashly  albcteC 
"  or  words  to  that  effect." 
He  said,  that  he  had  occasion  too  often,  through- 
out the  whole  chaise,  to  acknowledge  and  mag- 
nify the  great  goodness  of  God  Almighty,  that, 
nnce  he  thought  not  fit  (for  his  grater  htuniHa- 
tion,  and  it  may  be  to  correct  the  pride  of  a  good 
conscience)  to  preserve  him  entirely  from  those 
aspersions  of  infamy,  and  those  fiagcUa  Utuput, 
those  strokes  of  the  tongue,  which  always  teave 
some  mark  or  scar  in  the  reputation  they  denre 
to  woimd ;  be  had  yet  infused  into  the  hearts  of 
bis  enemies,  who  had  suggested  and  contrived 
this  persecution  i^ainst  bim,  to  lay  such  crimes  to 
his  cnarge  as  his  nature  ia  known  most  to  abhor, 
and  which  cannot  only  not  be  believed,  but  must 
be  contradicted,  and  a  vindication  of  him  from 
that  guilt  must  be  made,  by  all  men  who  know  bim 
to  any  degree,  or  who  have  been  much  in  his 
company.  And  as  justice  would  have  required  it, 
so  the  usual  form  in  cases  of  this  nature  doth  ex- 
act, that  in  so  general  a  charge  they  should  have 
named  one  single  person  of  those  many,  in  whose 
hearing  he  had  laid  that  odious  imputation  upon 
the  king :  and  every  man  mil  preamne,  that  one 
such  person  would  have  been  named,  if  he  could 
have  Deen  found. 

There  was  no  man  then  alive,  he  said,  who  had 
bad  the  honour  tobe  so  many  yean  about  or  near 
the  person  of  the  Idng  as  be  had  been :  no  man, 
who  knew  more  of  the  temptation  Ins  majesty  had 
undergone,  and  the  assaults  he  had  sustained,  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  exile ;  when  almost  a  total  despair  possessed 
the  s]Mrits  of  most  men  of  his  own  religion,  that  he 
would  recover  his  regality ;  and  the  hopes  and 
promises  and  assurances  were  so  pr^^nant  of  very 
many  of  all  conditions,  that  he  would  suddenly 
recover  it  if  he  would  change  it.  No  man  knew 
so  well,  with  what  Christian  courage  his  majesty 
had  repelled  those  assaults,  or  with  what  pious 
contempt  and  indignation  he  resisted  and  rejected 
those  temptations.  Nor  had  any  man,  be  thought, 
held  so  many  discourses  with  his  majesty  con- 
cerning reUgion  as  he  had  done;  and  sooner  and 
more  ckariy  discwned  the  rwroachea  he  woald 
mideigo  firmn  that  innate  candonr  in  his  princely 
natore,  which  dispoeed.him  to  recdve  any  ad- 
dresses, or  to  hear  any  discoiuws,  which  those  of 
several  fections  in  religion  with  great  presumption 
hare  used  to  present  to  bim :  whilst  his  imyMty 
hath,  with  equal  temper  and  ringnlar  benignity, 
heard  all;  and,'pitymg  thdr  emn,  dismissed 
them  with  evidence,  that  their  arguments  were  too 
weak  to  make  impression  upon  his  judgment. 
Whidi  though  they  knew  well,  yet  dtfaer  party, 
out  of  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  used  all  the  en- 
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desToun  they  could  to  get  it  beliered,  that  the 
Idag  was  propitious  to  them  and  their  part^. 
And  the  papists,  bein^  most  presumptuous  in 
particular,  and  in  their  dark  walks  in  several 
counties  making  it  a  special  ar^^ument  to  their 
proselytes,  and  those  they  endeavoured  to  make 
ffo,  that  tlu  king  lavonred  them,  and  was  of  thrar 
reUgion  in  lui  heart,  (of  wluch,  and  die  spreat  pre- 
judice it  brought  npon  hia  nuyea^,  he  firequently 
recdred  advertiaonents  from  many  peraons  m 
honour,  and  ctf  warm  affections  to  the  govern- 
ment;) of  which  he  had  always  Informed  the 
king,  who  was  exceedingly  offended  at  then*  folly 


The  fourth  article  was,  "  That  he  had  adviaed 
"  and  procured  divers  of  his  m^eaty's  sub- 
"  jects  to  be  imprisoned  against  lav  in  re- 
"  mote  islands,  garrisons,  and  other  places ; 
"  thereby  to  prevent  them  from  the  bcinefit  of 
"  the  law,  uid  to  inuoduce  precedenta  for 
"  imprisoning  of  other  of  his  miyesfry*!  sdb- 
"  jects  in  like  manner." 
To  whidi  he  said,  he  knew  not  what  anawer  to 
make  to  that  article,  it  bekig  so  ffeneral,  and  do 
particular  person  being  named :  out,  he  said,  it 
was  generally  known,  that  he  had  never  taken  it 
upon  him  to  commit  any  man  to  prison,  but  such 


and  presumption,  and  wished  "  that  some  of  diem  ;  who,  by  the  courseof  the  chancery,  for  matters  of 


might  be  apprehended,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
"  ubnost  rigour;  and  diat  some  such  prosecu- 
"  tion  might  be  made  agiunst  all  the  Roman 
**  catholics,  and  that  they  might  be  convicted 
which  he  fdways  gave  in  charge  to  the  judges  ac- 
cordingly. And  upon  that  and  the  like  occasions 
he  had  a  just  and  necessary  opportunity  to  en- 
huge,  in  the  presence  of  many  persons  of  honour 
and  interest  in  the  kingdom,  upon  the  sin* 
eeri^  of  the  king's  rehepon,  and  his  constant  ex- 
ercise of  it  when  he  soffered  by  it;  giving  such 
instancM  of  many  partieulais  as  were  pertinent 
to  the  discourse :  01  wluch  endeavours  of  hie,  and 
of  some  fruit  thereof,  he  doubted  not  but  that 


contempt  are  justlv  and  necessarilv  to  be  com- 
mitted. It  was  prooable  that  be  haa  been  present 
at  the  council-board,  when  many  persans  had 
been  ordered  to  be  committed,  and  whose  com- 
mitment hath  by  the  wisdom  of  that  board  been 
thought  just  and  necessary ;  and  therefore  he  was 
not  to  answer  apart  for  any  thing  done  hy  them. 
Onl;^  he  might  say,  that  "bp  was  frequraitly  of 
oiniuon  that  the  rommitme&ts  wa«  very  necessazy : 
and  it  was  notorioualy  known,  that  by  aoch  om- 
mitments  some  rdwflioiu  or  innirrectmw  had 
been  prevented ;  and  that  other  persons,  who  were 
afterwards  attainted  and  execiied  for  high  trea- 
aon,  had  upon  their  examinations  and  at  their 


many  of  as  considerable  persons  as  are  in  Eng-  death  confessed,  that  their  purpose  had  been  to 


land  would  be  ready  to  give  him  thar  testimony. 
And,  he  said,  he  might  without  vanitv  say,  that 
he  had  more  than  an  ordinary  part  in  tne  firsuning 
and  promoting  that  act  of  parliament,  that  hath 
made  those  seditious  discourses,  "  of  the  king's 
"  being  a  papist  in  his  heart,  or  popishly  affect- 
"  ed,"  BO  very  penal  as  it  is :  and  therefore  there 
woidd  be  need  of  an  undoubted  and  uncontroll- 
able evidence,  that  he  had  so  soon  run  into  that 
crime  himself.  Which  was  all  he  would  for  the 
presrat  say  upon  that  second  artide. 
Tb»  third  artide  was,  "  That  he  had  recdved 
"  great  sums  ai  money  for  passing  the  Canary 
"  patent,  and  other  ill^al  patents ;  and 
"  granted  several  injunctions  to  stop  pro- 
"  ceedings  at  law  agunst  them,  and  other 
"  illwal  patents  formerlv  granted." 
To  which  he  said,  that  he  am  presumed  in  his 
humble  address  to  the  house  of  peers  to  assure 
their  lordships,  that  he  had  never  received  one 
"  penny  over  and  above  the  just  perquisites  of 
"  his  office,  accor(^ng  to  the  precedents  and  prac- 
"  tice  of  the  best  times,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
"  those  of  the  lord  Coventry  and  the  lord  EUes- 
"  mere ;  and  which  he  had  made  his  rule  in  all 
"  that  he  had  received,  excepting  only  what  he  had 
**  from  the  immediate  bounhr  <»  the  Idng.**  And 
ai  he  had  always  done  all  tnat  was  in  ma  power 
to  mevent  and  stop  tSL  illegal  patents,  so  he  did 
beUeve  that  there  would  be  more  patents  then 
found  in  the  office,  which  had  been  stopped  by  him, 
thanbyanyof  hispredec^Bors  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  never  granted  any  injunctions  -an  the  cases 
mentioned  m  the  charge,  nor  in  any  case,  where, 
by  the  course  of  the  court  and  the  rules  d  jus- 
tice, it  was  not  warranted.  And  for  the  Canary 
patent,  and  the  original,  and  all  the  proceedings 
thereupon,  so  much  is  said  in  the  body  of  this 
discourse,  according  to  the  time  it  was  transacted 
in*,  that  there  needs  no  rqietitkm  of  it  in  this  place. 


rise  in  arras  at  such  and  sucn  times,  if  their 
friends  upon  whom  they  had  principally  relied 
had  not  been  then  committed  to  prison.  And,  be 
said,  he  did  well  remember,  that  it  was  thought 
fit  that  moat  of  the  persons  who  stand  attainted 
for  the  murder  of  toe  late  king,  his  miuesty's 
royal  father,  should  be  removed  out  of  the  Town*, 
and  dispersed  into  several  islands  and  garrisons : 
and  if  any  other  persona  had  been  likewise  sent 
thither,  he  presumed  it  was  upon  such  reasons,  as 
upon  a  due  examination  thereof  would  make  it  ap- 
pear to  he  very  just. 
The  fifth  artide  was,  "  lliat  be  bad  conropdy 

"  sold  several  offices  contrary  to  law." 
This  he  positivdydenied. 
The  sixth  waa,  "That  he  had  procured  his  ma- 
*'  jesty's  customs  to  be  farmed  at  underrates, 
"knowing  the  same;  and  ^reat  pretended 
"  debts  to  be  paid  by  his  majesty,  to  the  pay- 
"  ment  whereof  his  majesty  was  not  in  slrict- 
"  neas  bound;  and  tnat  he  had  recdved 
"  great  sums  of  money  for  procuring  the 
"  same." 

To  this  he  said,  he  had  never  had  any  thing  to 
do  in  the  disposing  his  m^esty's  customs  or  any 
other  part  of  liis  revenue,  except  for  book  abort 
time  sher  his  n)^estr*s  first  arrival  in  England  ; 
when  he,  amon^  outers  of  thelords  of  the  conn- 
cil,  was  a  cmnmissioner  for  the  treamry :  dming 
which  time  there  was  no  farm  let  of  anv  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  customs  were  put  into  the  hand 
of  commiBsioners,  to  the  end  that  a  computation 
might  be  made  as  near  as  was  possible  of  the  full 
value  of  them,  before  that  it  should  be  put  into  a 
farm,  which  every  man  conceived  would  be  fit  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  might  be.  The  white  staff 
was  shortly  after  given  to  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, (to  whom  his  majesty  had  designed  it  before 
he  returned,)  and  the  chanodloiBhipof  the  exche- 
qner  to  the  k)rd  Ashley,  the  lord  diaacdkir  having 
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resigned  it  into  luB  ma|e8ty's  hands,  whkh  he  had 
been  possessed  of  for  many  yeara  in  the  time  of 
^  late  kinff,  and  retained  it  tul  after  liis  m^esty^s 
Ktnm :  and  from  the  time  that  those  two  officers 
of  the  revenue  were  made,  whidi  determined  the 
former  conuniinos,  he  never  intenneddled  in  the 
enstonu,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  rerarae ; 
except  wheia  the  long  commanded  him  to  be  pre- 
sent in  some  consultations  which  he  had  with  the 
lord  treasurer,  and  when  there  were  other  lords  of 
the  conndl  present.  That  excellent  person,  the 
lord  treasurer,  always  resorted  to  the  king  for  bis 
direction,  in  all  matters  of  the  least  difficulty 
which  occurred  to  him  in  the  administration  of 
his  office;  and  frequently  did  desire  to  con- 
fer with  the  chancellor  (with  whom  he  was  known 
to  have  held  a  long  and  a  faKt  friendship)  upon 
many  particulars  of  his  office,  believing  that  he 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  in  that  a^ninistra- 
tion,  mth  which  he  had  hem  formerly  so  well  ac- 
quainted. And  that  ha  concaved  might  be  the 
reason,  why  he  did  oftentimes  ptQcnn  nun  to  be 
joined  with  him  in  reference!  froni  the  king,  upon 
matters  wholly  reUting  to  hii  own  office.  Bid; 
the  chancellor  did  never  dien  suffer  any  partica- 
lar  appUcation  to  he  made  to  him  in  time  cases, 
nor  bad  ever  secret  confacncee  widi  any  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  those  pretensiona. 

What  was  meant  "  by  his  having  procured  his 
majerty*8  customs  to  be  fanned  at  underrates, 
"  knowing  the  same ;  and  great  pretended  debts 
**  to  be  pfud  by  his  majesty,  to  the  payment 
"  whereof  his  muesty  was  not  in  strictness 
"  bound he  Baia,  he  could  not  ima^ne,  except 
it  did  relate  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from 
bis  late  mmeetvto  some  of  the  fermers.  In  which 
thongii  heiiaa  no  more  to  do,  than  in  giving  in- 
formation and  Ins  particular  advice  to  his  m^ae^, 
in  the  preaence  of  the  Imrd  treasurer,  the  chuicd- 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  and  other  of  die  lords,  and 
80  was  not  himaatf  responsible  for  what  his  ma- 
jeatjr  did  thereupon;  yet  he  thought  himself 
obhged  upon  this  particular,  which  so  much  con- 
cerned the  honour  and  justice  of  the  late  king  iftid 
of  bis  present  majesty,  to  enlarge,  and  relate  all  he 
knew  of  ^st  their  majesties  did,  and  what  in- 
duced his  present  m^esty  to  do  his  part  in  it. 

He  said,  it  was  notoriously  known,  that  before 
the  late  troubles,  and  in  the  very  first  entrance 
into  them,  his  majesty  was  necessitated  to  borrow 
verr  great  sums  of  monev  from  his  then  farmers 
of  his  customs,  and  to  oblige  them  to  stand  per- 
sonally bound  for  many  other  great  sums  of 
money,  wluch  odier  nun  lent  to  hia  m^es^  upon 
their  aeentity.  !IW  thereupon,  and  fbr  the  repay- 
ment of  those  sums  which  the  farmers  had  ad- 
vanced, and  for  securing  them  from  any  damage 
for  those  monies  which  others  had  lent  upon  their 
obligations,  his  late  majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
the  then  lord  treasurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  had  granted  a  fiirther  lease  of  his  cus- 
toms to  those  farmers  for  three  or  four  years  to 
come,  after  the  expiration  of  their  former  lease; 
with  a  covenant  on  his  majesty's  part,  to  pay  the 

i'ost  interest  for  all  such  monies  as  were  advanced 
tv  them,  or  for  which  they  stood  bound ;  and 
likewise  that  they  should,  out  of  their  growing 
rent,  deduct  such  sums  of  money  by  the  year,  as 
they  had  lent  or  been  bound  for,  according  to  such 
prc^ttiona  vearly  as  was  agreed  upon.  Hiat  it 
wai  M  wdl  known,  that  shortly  after  the  begin- 


ning of  the  parliament  in  1640,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  second  lease,  the  house  of 
commons  did  not  only  force  the  said  farmers  to 
pay  a  voy  great  sum  of  money  for  thur  pre- 
sumption in  receiving  cuatonu  and  impositions 
upon  merchandise  in  th«  former  yeara,  wum  Hxj 
pretended  such  payments  were  not  due;  but  took 
also  from  them  their  new  lease  granted  to  them 
by  the  king,  and  so  left  them  without  any  capacity 
of  reimbursing  themselves  of  the  money  they  had 
lent,  and  likewise  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors 
to  whom  they  stood  hound ;  many  of  whom 

auickly  began  to  exercise  that  severity  towards 
lem,  that  many  of  the  poor  gentlemen  had  their 
estates  extended  upon  judgments  and  rec(^^- 
sances,  and  their  persons  t^en  in  execution  and 
committed  to  prison ;  where  some  of  them  who 
had  been  known  to  have  great  estates,  as  sir  Paul 
Fmdar  and  others,  were  forced  to  end  their  lives. 

There  were  very  few  circumstances  in  tlie  late 
king's  miafbrtonea,  wluch  gave  him  more  tnraU^ 
or  80  much  afflicted  lum  as  the  soue  he  had  of 
the  horrid  and  unjust  snfferinffB  those  poor  gen- 
tlemen underwent  finr  him,  and  their  aflnction  for 
his  service;  which  he  often  publidy  mentioned, 
uid  as  often  declared,  "  that  he  held  himself 
"  obliged  to  make  them  full  reparation  as  soon  as 
"  Goa  should  enable  him.*'  And  he  frequentiy 
spake  to  the  chuicellor,  who  was  then  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  of  that  affiur;  of  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  the  men,  and  of  the  great  ser- 
vices th(^  had  done  for  his  majesty ;  and  com- 
manded him  expressly,  when  it  should  fall  within 
bis  power,  'he  should  do  them  all  the  right  he 
could.  And  of  this  he  bad  often  infomwd  his 
majesty  during  the  time  he  was  abroad,  and  after 
hi8retum,irithout  any  otharmotivethanlds  fother*! 
command  and  his  own  hononr,  having  himself 
never  had  any  degree  of  friendship  with  any  of  the 
perstMiB  concerned,  and  a  veiy  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance wUh  some  of  them.  Upon  Ms  majesty's 
happy  return,  those  gentlemen  who  were  alive  of 
the  old  farmers,  who  were  sir  John  Jacob,  sir  Job 
Harby,  ur  Nicholas  Oispe,  and  tar  John  Harri- 
son, applied  themselves  to  the  king,  having  lain 
several  years  and  at  that  time  remaining  in  exe- 
cution in  several  prisons,  and  having  had  their 
estates  sold,  upon  the  prosecution  of  those  cre- 
;  ditors  to  whom  they  ware  bound  for  money  lent  to 
his  majesty. 

As  soon  as  measures  were  taken  for  collecting 
the  revenue,  those  four  gentlemen  named  before, 
and  two  others  who  had  served  his  m^eaty  vary 
well,  were  appmnted  hia  conamarioners  for  the 
edlecting  the  cuatonu  and  duties  upon  trade;  in 
which  cSlection  they  continned  a  year  or  there- 
aboute;  during  which  time  many  of  their  cre- 
ditors, who  had  generously  forbore  to  prosecute 
them  whilst  they  were  in  prison  and  undone,  be- 
gun now  to  commence  then*  actions  against  them, 
presuming  they  were  then  or  would  shortly  be 
able  to  satisfy  them.  Whereupon  the  king  com- 
manded the  lord  treasurer  and  the  chancellor, 
.with  some  other  lords,  to  send  for  those  creditors, 
and  to  declare  to  them, "  that  his  majesty  would  in 
"  a  short  time  enable  his  farmers  to  pay  their  just 
"  dehte,  which  he  well  knew  were  contracted  for 
"  his  service ;  and  that  he  would  take  it  ver^  well 
"  from  tlum,  if  they  would  for  the  present  give  no 
**  obstruction  to  his  servi^  by  the  fffoaecntion  of 
'*  those  persons  at  law,  whose  time  was  soldy 
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"  taken  npin  the  necessary  service  of  hii  ma- 
"jeity."  Whereupon  they  willingly  desisted  from 
that  proHecuUon  ;  and  many  of  them  findbg  now, 
that  by  bis  majesty's  favour  they  wvre  Vke  to  re- 
cover their  debts  they  before  thouffht  to  be  d^pe- 
rate,  they  frankly  remitted  the  inide  or  part  of 
the  interest,  that  in  strictness  of  law  was  still  dne 
to  them. 

His  majesty  shortly  after,  finding  it  best  for  his 
profit  to  detennine  the  collection  by  commission, 
and  to  let  the  whole  to  &nn,  gave  direction  to  the 
lord  treasurer  to  confer  and  treat  with  any  Ht 
persons  who  desired  to  contract  for  the  same. 
Many  overtures  were  made  by  several  persons,  I 
and  some  applied  themselves  directly  to  his  ma- 
jesty. Upon  which,  and  afl«r  a  competent  time 
in  coDsidflring  all  that  had  been  proposed,  the 
king  appointed  a  day,  when  he  would  be  attended 
by  the  lord  treasurer  and  other  of  the  lords,  and 
mien  all  the  pretenders  should  likewise  be  pre- 
sent, and  he  wouU  then  and  there  dedara  his  own 
judgment;  having  first  declared  to  the  commis- 
mxaun,  whereof  ftour  were  the  (dd  tomers  to 
whom  so  much  money  was  due,  "that  whosoever 
"  should  take  the  farm,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
"  pay  them  thor  just  debt  at  such  times,  and  by 
"  such  proportions,  as  their  service  could  hear. 
"  But  as  to  the  letting  the  brm  itself,  he  would 
"  neither  consider  the  debt  he  owed  them,  nor 
"  the  suflTerings  they  had  undergone,  but  only  the 
"  rent  they  should  oflfer ;  which  if  as  much  aa  any 
"  body  else  would  give,  he  would  prefer  their 
"  persons  before  others ;  but  if  any  other  fit  men 
*'  would  offer  more  than  they  thought  fit  to  give, 
"  thev  ahonld  be  his  farmers :  and  therefore 
"  wisned  them  well  to  consider  what  they  would 
*'  propoM  to  him." 

After  two  days  spent  by  his  majesty  with  the 
several  pretenders  anett,  and  finding  that  the  pro- 
positions made  to  htm  by  the  ola  fanners,  with  , 
whom  the  other  two  were  to  be  joined  who  bad 
tmfeA  with  them  as  commissioners,  were  at  least  I 
as  mneh  if  not  more  for  his  profit  than  any  that  J 
had  been  made  by  anv  of  the  rest ;  he  did  declare, 
that  the  farm  should  oe  let  to  those  who  had  been 
his  commissioners :  which  at  that  time  was  un- 
derstood to  be  so  &r  from  being  a  good  bargain, 
that  the  two  commissioners,  who  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  great  debt,  utterly  refused  to  med- 
dle with  the  farm  at  so  great  a  rent;  the  other 
four  publicly  declaring  at  the  same  time,  "  that 
"  they  would  not  nve  the  rent  but  in  contempla- 
"tion  of  their  debt,  which  they  thought  tney 
**  should  sooner  and  bettOT  recdve,  when  it  should 
*'  he  asngned  upon  thdr  own  colleetions,  than 
"  when  it  should  be  charged  upon  new  farmers." 
But  they  were  suitors  to  his  majesty,  "  that  he 
"  would  oblige  the  other  two  (sir  John  Wolsten- 
"  holme  and  sir  John  Shaw)  to  be  joint  farmers 
"  with  them which  his  majesty  did,  by  making 
a  gracious  promise  to  them,  "  that  if  they  should 
"  be  losers,  he  would  repair  them  :"  and  there- 
upon directions  were  given  to  Mr.  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  prepare  a  grant  accordingly.  And,  he  said, 
he  did  not  know  that  there  was  one  dissenting 
voice  from  what  his  majesty  inclined  to  do  upon 
the  whole  matter,  the  same  appearing  to  every 
man  to  be  most  just  and  reasommle. 

The  hm  hemg  thus  srttled,  die  old  finrners 
were  directed  "to  bring  thdr  accounts  to  tin  lord 
"  bvasunr.  and  chancnlor  of  the  exeheqner,  by 


*'  wUch  it  should  manifestly  appear  how  much 
"  the  king  was  justly  and  truly  indebted  to  them, 
"  and  how  the  debts  were  incurred ;  ibat  bo  Dpon 
"  a  just  computation  such  satishction  might  be 
"  made  to  them,  aa  was  connstent  with  the  pre- 
**  sent  state  of  lua  majesty's  affidrs  and  oceanonB." 
Many  months,  if  not  a  whole  year,  were  speiit  in 
the  ezamination  of  those  accounts  before  the  au- 
ditors :  who,  besides  the  exceptions  they  took  for 
want  of  some  formalities  in  the  proof  of  same 
money  paid,  which  aflertwenty  years  of  license  (in 
which  m  their  books  and  papers  bad  been  taken, 
their  houses  plundered,  and  their  persons  impri- 
soned ;  and  in  which  so  many  perBons  employed 
by  the  king  to  receive  and  by  them  to  par  money 
were  dead)  could  hardl;^  be  made  with  tae  osual 
exactness;  made  likewise  several  certificates  of 
particular  cases,  which  required  further  direc- 
tions. And  the  lord  treasurer  would  never  take 
upon  himself  to  give  those  directions,  only  declar- 
ing to  them,  as  he  had  frequently  done,  "  that  in 
"  regard  his  majesty  was  not  strictly  bound  in 
"  justice  to  pay  that  debt  due  from  his  fitther. 

but  that  his  present  majesty's  generous  and 
"  royal  disposition  had  prevailed  with  him  to  pav 
"  that  just  debt,  whereOT  they  might  be  preserVed 
"  from  ruin,  in  whidi,'*  he  said,  "  he  nad  fiillv 
"  concurred  with  his  majesty;  but  that  he  would 
"never  advise  lum,  on  the  contrary  he  would 
"  always  dissuade  his  majesty  from  paying  or  al- 
'*  lowing  any  interest,  though  paid  by  them,  which 
"  would  swell  the  debt  to  sucn  a  proportion,  that 
"  his  majesty  could  never  nndertake  the  payment 
"  of  it."  Which  determination,  how  great  soever 
thar  loss  appeared  to  be,  seemed  to  be  so  just,  at 
least  so  necessary  for  the  king,  that  they  wholly 
nsfeiied  it  to  his  nujestyj  bqphig  that  it  might 
wevail  with  many  of  their  creditors  not  to  exact  it 
nom  them,  thoogh  the  sale  of  their  whole  estates 
had  made  satisfaction  to  others  for  the  whole  in- 
terest, as  well  as  for  the  principal. . 

When  the  auditors'  certificate  was  ready,  and  aD 
the  doubts  and  questions  that  did  arise  thereupon 
were  clearly  stated,  his  majesty  vouchsafed  afmn 
to  be  present  with  the  other  lords,  who  had  from 
the  bc^nning  assisted  in  the  examination  of  that 
business :  and  then  the  lord  treasurer  declared  to 
his  majesty,  what  he  had  before  said  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  "  [that]  though  he  willingly  ap- 
"  proved  his  majesty's  goodness  in  takinv  npon 
"  himself  that  ^rtat  debt,  yet  that  he  wonla  by  no 
"  means  give  his  advice  or  consent  diat  he  alKiiiId 
"  pay  or  allow  any  interest  for  it" 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  upon  all  the  doubts 
stated  to  his  majesty,  and  after  the  r^ection  of  several 
of  the  sums  of  raot»ey  which  were  demanded  by 
them,  and  for  the  payment  whereof  such  direct 
proof  is  not  made  as  is  required  by  the  course  of 
the  exchequer,  (though,  he  said,  he  thonght  mmt 
persons  who  were  present  were  in  thdr  private 
consciences  well  satisfied,  that  those  sums  had 
been  in  truth  paid  to  his  majesty's  use,  as  had 
been  alleged ;)  there  appeared  to  his  majesty  to  be 
justiy  due  to  them  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  principal-money,  for  almost  twenty 
years,  and  for  widen  tbe^  had  paid  the  interest 
for  many  vears  out  of  their  own  estates.  And  his 
majesty  toonght  it  very  just}  and,  with  many 
gradous  expressions  of  his  purpose  and  resolu- 
turn  ftirther  to  repair  them  as  he  should  be  able, 
gavB  cwder  to  the  lord  traasnrer,  **  that  the  mid 
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"  debt  of  two  hundred  thousand  ponnda  should 
"  be  paid  to  them  in  five  years,  that  is,  br  forty 
"  thousand  pouDda  for  er^year,  out  of  the  rent 
"  of  Uwftnn;  and  that  idl  uutnminita  necetnry 
"  for  thor  eatisfitttion  and  Hcuiity  should  be 
"  presently  given  to  them,  whereby  toey  might  be 
"  able  to  comply  with  thnr  creditors,  and  avoid 
"  thdu"  importunity,"  wherewith  his  majerty  begun 
to  be  troubled  as  much  as  themselves. 

He  did  confess  himself  to  have  been  pre  sent  at 
those  agitations,  uid  to  have  contributed  his 
humble  advice  and  opinion  to  his  majetity  that  he 
should  pay  this  debt;  which  be  thought  himself 
obliged  to  do,  as  weU  as  a  faithful  counsellor  to 
his  present  majesty,  as  in  dischatga  of  hia  duty 
and  oblig^on  to  hia  father.  And,  he  said,  he 
had  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  if  that  two 
hundred  thousand  ^unds  be  paid  according  to 
his  majesty's  direction,  and  of  which  the  heirs 
and  executors  of  tlune  farmers  who  are  dead,  as 
well  as  the  four  present  ^Etfinen,  haw  their  equal 

Sroportions ;  the  said  persons  have  not  at  tlua 
ay  half  the  estatea  th«r  had  m  the  year  i6m> 
when  they  entcnd  into  tnose  engagements  for  his 
majesty.  Nor  was  thnv  any  one  person  present 
at  the  aviation  of  this  affair,  v^o  seemed  in  the 
least  d^ree  to  dilfer  in  the  opinion,  on  to  <^ 
suade  his  m^esty  from  giving  that  aatiafactiwi 
for  that  debt. 

He  said,  he  did  likewise  vei7  willingly  confess, 
that  he  had  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  being 
called  to  advise,  given  his  opinion  for  the  payment 
of  man^  other  considerable  debts  incurrad  by  his 
late  majesty,  and  for  which  many  persons  of  ho- 
nour, who  adhered  to  him  duriiw  that  war,  were 
personally  bound  for  him,  and  iraoae  estates  had 
been  ext<nded  and  their  parsons  imprisoned  for 
the  same;  many  of  whom  wore  in  execution  and 
in  misbn  for  the  same  when  hia  majesty  returned, 
ana  odiers  were  then  sued  in  Westminster-hall, 
in  hia  majesty's  own  courts.  Hie  late  majestv 
having  granted  under  his  creat  seal  (tf  England, 
to  aeveral  persona  intruated  for  the  reat,  many  of 
his  forests,  parks,  and  other  lands,  for  their  se- 
curity and  mdemnity  who  were  or  should  stand 
bound  for  him,  for  money  that  was  then  borrow- 
ed for  wd  applied  to  the  necessaiy  support  <A 
himself  and  ma  army,  and  to  no  other  purpose ; 
and  in  that  grant  he  had  been  particularly  trusted, 
as  well  by  uie  desire  of  the  persons  pardcularly 
concerned,  as  by  hia  majesty's  command  to  be 
Bolicitaus  for  their  satisfaction.  And  he  did  not 
deny,  thAt  he  was  very  glad,  when  he  was  able  to 
IVDcnre  aatiafaction  n>r  those  persons  vfao  were 
80  bound  and  so  secured  J  nor  more  troubled,  than 
that  be  could  do  no  more,  than  that  there  re- 
mained etill  ao  many  unsatisfied,  and  almost  on- 
done,  for  those  debts  so  contracted;  of  which 
number  he  believed  there  were  still  too  many. 

But  having  made  those  clear  confessions  of 
what  was  truth,  and  what  he  did  do  in  those 
transactions,  he  said,  he  must  as  positively  den^, 
that  ever  he  procured  or  advised  the  lettmg  his 
majesty's  customs,  or  any  other  part  <»  his 
revenue,  at  underrates :  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
used  all  the  ways  he  could  to  advance  the  rents, 
without  respect  of  persons;  and  that  he  was 
never  present  at  the  letting  any  farm  that  any 
men  would  have  given  more  for,  than  they  did  to 
whom  it  was  let,  iriiat  offers  soever  were  made 
afterwards,  wiien  his  majesty  himself  had  made  a 


contract,  and  when  a  grant  was  issued  accordingly 
under  the  great  a^  of  England.    And  he  did 
aa  positively  deny,  that  ever  he  received  or  ex- 
pected the  bast  sum  of  money,  or  mtmey* worth, 
for  any  lease  made  bvhis  majesty  of  his  customs, 
or  any  odier  part  oi  his  revenue;  or  iat  the  pay- 
ment of  any  one  debt  made  by  his  majesty,  to 
which  he  was  or  was  not  bound  :  he  having,  he 
said,  never  bad  any  other  motive  for  the  ■pestmna,- 
ance  of  those  offices,  but  the  pure  and  entire  con- 
sideration of  his  majesty's  honour,  justice,  and 
profit,  and  his  own  inclination  to  gratify  worthy 
persona,  who  injustice  ought  to  be  or  might  with 
justice  be  gratified  and  obliged,  and  mu>  had 
commonly  been  such  persons  to  whom  he  had 
had  no  land  of  obligation. 
The  seventh  article  was,  "  That  he  had  received 
"  great  sums  of  money  from  the  company  of 
"  vintners,  or  some  of  them  or  their  agents, 
"  for  enhancing  the  prices  of  wines,  and  for 
"  freeing  them  from  the  payment  (tf  legal 
"  penalties  which  they  had  incurred." 
He  aaid,  if  he  had  been  in  the  least  dMree 
guilty  of  that  charge,  it  would  very  easily  oave 
been  proved;  and  the  vintners  would  very  gladly 
have  helped  them  in  it,  being  persons  who  never 
thought  themselves  hdudden  to  him,  and  so  not 
obli^  to  conceal  any  of  his  corruptions.  The? 
well  knew,  that  he  could  never  be  prevailed  with 
to  consent  to  the  enhancing  the  prices  of  their 
wines,  and  that  he  never  had  rec»ved  from  them 
the  least  amn  of  money,  or  other  gratuity  from 
them,  in  his  life.    He. said,  he  did  remember, 
that  at  a  time  when  his  majesty  had  refused  to 
grant  all  their  other  petitions,  the  company  of 
vintners  did  complain,  "  th^  there  were  so  many 
"  inf<nmations  against  them  prosecmted  by  in- 
"  finmers  in  the  exchequer,  that  they  mnat  give 
"  over  their  tradea,  and  hie  likewise  undone, 
"  they  should  be  sevoely  pursued  for  what  waa 
"  past and  tberefiav  they  beeouffht  his  majesty 
in  council,  "that  he  would  paroon  what  was 
"  past;  and  diat  for  the  future  they  would  tree-  ' 
"  pass  no  more."  Whereupon  his  majesty  thought 
it  worthy  of  his  mercy  to  shelter  them  fac  the 
present  from  that  jntwecution;  and  therenpon 
commanded  his  attorney  general  "to  call  the  in- 
"  formers  before  him,  ana  to  appoint  the  vintners 
"  to  pay  them  such  reasonable  rewards  for  their 
"  pains  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  thereupon  he 
"  should  enter  a  noh  prosequi  "  but  his  majesty 
charged  them  "  for  the  future  not  to  run  into  the 
"  same  danger."    And  as  this  ^ace  from  his 
majesty  was  .  not  upon  his  ptomotiouj  but  purelv 
from  his  own  boun^  and  ffoodness,  frmn  whint 
nobody  diasuadcd  him;  want  never  received  the 
least  profit  from  the  same. 
lha  dghth  is,  "  That  he  had  in  a  short  time 
"  gamed  to  himself  a  far  greater  estate  than 
"  can  he  imagined  to  be  lawfully  gained  in 
"  so  short  a  time;  and  contrary  to  his  oath 
"  he  had  procured  several  grants  under  the 
"  great  sral  from  his  majesty,  to  himself  and 
"  to  bis  relations,  of  sev^al  of  lus  majesty's 
"  lands,  hereditaments,  and  leases,  to  the 
"  disprofit  of  his  majes^." 
To  this  he  said,  that  he  mshed  with  all  his 
heart  that  tiie  truth  of  that  article  (which  he 

Ciumed  had  drawn  on  all  the  rest)  were  clearly 
wn  to  all  the  world :  and  diat  they,  who  in 
truth  do  bdieve  tfiat  he  hath  ao  great  aa  estate 
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were  well  injarmed  what  it  u ;  and  they  wtndd 
then  clearij  diaoera  that  he  needed  not  be  aihamed 
of  having  gotten  such  an  estate,  nor  that  he  needed 
to  hare  any  recourse  toany  ill  arts  or  means  for  the 
obtaining  thereof.  They  would  know,  that  he 
had  been  ao  &r  frm"noairiiig  wnialgtaiita 
"  under  the  great  seal  of  Eiu^aiS  from  his  mar 
"  jeaty,  to  himself  and  his  relations,  of  several  ctf 
"  his  majesty's  lands,  hereditamento,  and  leaaea, 
"  to  the  disprofit  of  his  majesty that  he  nerer 
moved  his  majesty  in  his  liu  for  any  one  grant  to 
himself  or  any  of  his  relations.  If  his  ma- 
jesty's rojral  bounty  had  disposed  him  to  confer 
somewhat  of  benefit  and  advantage  upon  an  old 
•ervantiwhohadwaiteduponhis  rather  and  him- 
self near  thirty  years  in  some  trust  and  employ- 
ment ;  he  said,  he  hoped  it  should  not  heiinputed 
as  a  crime  in  him  to  receive  his  faronrs.  He  was 
far  from  believing  or  imagining,  that  the  poor 
services  he  had  ever  done,  or  could  do,  were  in 
■ny  proportionable  to  his  m^est^a  bonnty: 
yet  since  his  majesty's  goodness  had  thought  lum 
fit  for  it,  he  bi^ed  nnny  others  wotdd  t£ink  so 
too;  at  least  as  fit  as  soma  men,  who  had  recdred 
greater  narks  and  proportioDB  of  it  than  he  had 
done  ,and  who,  thou|pi  they  ndght  serve  much 
better,  had  not  served  so  long. 

He  said,  he  forbore  to  enlarge  upon  that  diarge, 
because  he  conceived  that  it  was  now  evident  to 
many,  who  had  been  wrought  upon  bv  those  who 
did  not  believe  it  themselves,  to  thimt  his  estate 
to  be  very  great,  that  Uie  information  they  received 
was  without  ground :  and  whoever  considers,  that 
the  first  year  after  the  king's  return  yielded  justly 
more  profit  to  the  great  s^  than  he  ever  received 
in  all  the  years  following,  and  some  particular 
acts  of  boilnty  conferred  on  him  by  his  majesty, 
without  the  least  nut  from  him,  and  nnthon^t 
of  by  him,  will  believe  that  faia  fault  waa  mSaa 
in  having  no  better  an  estate,  than  that  what  he 
hath  hath  been  gotten  by  ecMTuption.  He  said, 
he  hath  none  of  his  majesty's  land^  but  iriiat  he 
had  bought,  for  as  much  as  any  body  would  pay 
for  it,  of  those  who  had  the  same  granted  to  them 
by  his  majesty's  bounty,  and  that  grant  confirmed 
to  Aem  by  act  of  parliament.  And  he  presumed 
that  it  could  not  have  follen  from  his  majesty's 
memory,  and  was  sure  was  well  known  to  some 
persons  of  honour  yet  alive,  that  when  his  ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased,  upon  his  first  coming 
over,  to  oner  him  some  land  that  had  never  yielded 
any  thing  to  the  crown,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
Teceire  i^  becanae  it  was  generally  thonght  to  be 
of  greatvahie;  and  therefore  he  woidd  not  enoae 
himself  to  tibe  envjr  iriuch  Daturallv  attends  tnoae 
donations,  baring  in  truth  never  nad  an  immo- 
derate appetite  to  make  haste  to  be  rich ;  and  had 
as  much  apprriiended  the  being  accused  of  vritch- 
crafk  or  bui^lary,  as  of  briberr  and  corruption. 

In  a  word ;  he  did  declare,  that,  his  debts  bang 
discharged,  for  which  he  paid  interest,  all  bis 
estate  was  not  worth,  being  sold,  the  money  that 
be  had  recuved  from  his  majesty's  own  royal 
bounty,  and  far  from  being  suitable  to  the  quahty 
he  yet  held,  and  which  was  never  obtained  oy  his 
own  ambition,  aa  many  persons  of  honour  could 
testify. 

The  ninth  article  was,  "Hut  he  had  introduced 
"  an  arbitrary  government  in  his  miuesty'a 
**  fndgn  nlantations;  and  had  cansea  such 
**  as  complaiiMd  tiwmtf  before  his  mqesty 


"  and  his  eomicil,  to  be  kmg  imprisoned  ior 
"  BO  dmng." 

To  this  he  said,  that  thoo^  he  could  wn  |»s- 
sibly  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  thtt  arti^, 
yet  because  he  had  heard  of  many  diacouraea 
made  of  the  authority  thiU  be  assumed  to  hiroarif 
over  the  (dantations,  and  the  great  advantage  and 
benefit  tlut  he  had  drawn  to  himself  from  thence, 
he  was  very  willing  to  take  that  occasion  to  relate 
all  that  he  knew,  and  all  that  ha  had  done,  with 
reference  to  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations ;  de- 
claring in  the  first  place,  that  at  bis  m8jest]r'B 
return,  and  before,  be  had  used  all  the  endeaTours 
he  could  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  king  to  a 
great  esteem  of  hia  plantations,  and  to  encourage 
uie  improvonent  m  them  by  all  the  ways  that 
could  reasonably  be  proposed  to  him.  And  be 
bad  been  confinned  in  tlut  opinion  and  desire,  as 
soon  as  he  hadaviewof  theentiiee  in  the  fmsttnn- 
house ;  by  which  he  found  what  a  grnit  reveDoe 
aecmed  to  the  king  from  duwe  phntationa,  inacH 
modi  as  the  recei^  from  thence  had  upm  ^ 
matter  repured  the  decrease  and  dnnmution  of 
the  customs,  y^sanAx  the  late  troubles  had  broiu^ 
upon  other  parts  of  trade,  from  what  it  had  for- 
meiiy  yieldeid. 

The  first  consideration  thatofTmd  itaelf  befine 
the  king  that  related  to  the  plantatioiM,  was  con- 
cerning the  Barbadoes ;  which  baviiu  been  most 
discoursed  of  since,  and,  as  he  had  nean^  with 
some  reflections  upon  him  of  partiality  and  injos- 
tice,  he  said,  he  would  in  the  first  place  set  down 
all  he  knew  in  that  affiur,  and  how  he  came  to 
meddle  in  it. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  late  troubles,  the 
king  had  granted  the  island  of  the  Barbadoes  to 
the  earl  of  Carlisle  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  won  a 
supposition  diat  it  had  been  first  discovered  po«* 
eewsd,  and  {danted  at  his  cha^:  and  die  aaid 
earl  soit  a  mmnua  and  people  tluthcr,  and  e&- 
it  to  his  death ;  snd  by  Ins  will  settled  it 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  wtxe  -verf 
great.  The  troubles  falling  out  in  a  short  time 
after,  little  or  no  profit  bad  been  drawn  from 
thence  towards  the  satis&ction  of  those  debts ; 
and  the  executors  and  trustees  totally  neglected 
the  taking  care  of  it,  or  prosecuting  the  planta- 
tion. But  in  and  after  the  war  many  atiaens, 
merchants,  and  gendemen,  who  were  willing  or 
forced  to  withdraw  themselves  from  England, 
transported  themselves  thither,  and  planted  with- 
out asking  any  body's  leave,  and  without  being 
opposed  or  contradicted  by  any  body. 

About  the  year  1647,  fx  thereabouts,  the  late 
eszl  of  Csrlisle,  son  and  bar  of  du  fbnner  eail, 
to  whom  the  inheritance  of  that  island  befonged, 
treated  with  the  late  lord  Willoughby  of  Parbam, 
how  that  island  might  be  so  husbanded,  that  the 
plantation  might  t»  advanced,  and  profit  made 
by  it ;  which  would  at  last  redound  to  himaelf^ 
when  the  debt  should  be  paid.  Ihe  late  king 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army :  and  with  his 
majesty's  approbation  and  consent,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  sud  earl  and  the  said  lord,  *'mat  a 
"  lease  should  be  made  by  the  earl  of  Cariisle  to 
"  the  lord  Willoughby,  of  all  the  profits  which 
"  should  arise  out  of  that  plantation,  for  the  term 
"  of  twenty-one  years  or  thereabouts;  a  uKMety 
"  of  the  whole  profita  to  be  received  by  the  lord 
"  Wilknwhbr  himsdf  fw  his  om  uss^  m  neom- 
**  pense  for  nis  psins  and  charge.  And  he  waa 
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"  likewise  to  recein  a  Mmnusuoa  from  the  said 
**  earl,  to  be  goveraor  d  that  and  the  rest  of  the 
*'  Caribbee  islands/'  (all  which  were  compre- 
hended in  the  charter  (granted  by  the  king  to  the 
earl  of  Carlisle ;)  "  and  that  a  commission  should 
**  be  hkewise  procured  from  the  king  or  the  prince 
"  of  Wales,  bjr  which  the  brd  wSloughby  was 
"  to  be  constituted  governor  of  the  said  ishmds." 

About  that  time  the  fieet  in  the  Downs  returned 
to  their  obedience  to  the  king,  withdrawing  them- 
eelres  to  the  coast  of  HoUand  to  offer  their  service 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  nuyasty  that  now  is; 
the  lora  WiUoughby  then  likewise  coming  over 
to  him,  to  serve  him  in  any  condition  his  hi|;h- 
nesB  wonld  oni^oy  him  in.  That  summer  bemg 
passed  without  any  good  success,  ^  lord  Wil- 
tcnighby  thai  inibn^d  the  prince  of  wlut  had 
pasMd  twtween  the  earl  of  Carlide  and  hhn  with 
the  king  his  father's  consent ;  which  his  highness 
had  likewise  received  from  his  muesty  hmself, 
with  much  recommendation  of  the  u)rd  Wil> 
loughby.  He  said,  he  was  then  attending  upon 
the  prince  in  Holland,  as  one  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil assigiied  by  his  majesty  for  that  service.  Upon 
the  unaerstanding  tms  whole  case,  the  prince, 
uponthe  unanimous  advice  of  the  council,  thought 
fit  to  grant  such  a  commission  of  governor  of  the 
Barbadoea  and  the  other  islands,  as  he  dedred : 
and  he  had  the  more  reason  to  desire  it,  (notwith- 
standing the  earl  of  Carlisle's  grant  and  commis- 
sion,) because  the  {nindpal  planters  upon  the 
Barbadoea  had  bam  officers  in  the  king^s  army, 
or  of  manifiBSt  aflfeetionstohim,  and  always  look- 
ed won  as  (tf  his  party. 

mth  tlua  ecKumission  the  lord  WiDoogbby 
had,  at  lus  great  chai^  and  expense,  transported 
fainuelf  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  was  there  recnved 
as  gonxnor;  and  made  a  contract  with  the 
planters,  "  that  so  much  should  be  paid  upon  the 
"  hundred  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  the 
propriety  of  the  whole  belonged.  But  before  this 
agreement  could  be  well  executed,  or  any  profit 
drawn  from  thence,  the  island  was  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  filament  and  of  Cromwell,  and 
a  governor  appomted  by  them ;  the  lord  Wil- 
lou^hby  being  sent  into  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  king's  return,  and  had  given  un- 
questionable evidence  of  his  (Section  to  toe  king's 
•orrioe,  for  which  he  had  crftea  been  committed 
to  prison  befim  and  after  Cromwell's  dodih. 

As  soon  as  the  Uug  returned,  the  kffd  Wil^ 
Inigldiy  (who  had  thni  caght  or  nine  years  to 
come  <A  lus  lease  formeriy  granted  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  then  likewise  living,  and 
ready  to  do  any  other  act  to  the  lord  Willou^by's 
advantage)  resolved  to  return  himself  to  the  Bar- 
badoes, and  desired  the  king  to  renew  his  com- 
mission to  bim  for  the  government ;  which  his 
majesty  was  very  willing  to  do,  as  to  a  person  he 
esteemed  very  much,  and  who  had  spent  very 
much  of  liis  own  fortune,  as  was  notoriously 
known,  in  that  service.  But  the  Barbadoes  and 
all  those  other  islands  were  now  become  of  an- 
other considentfion  and  value,  than  they  had  been 
of  before  the  troubles :  the  Barbadoes  itself  was 
(by  that  confluence  and  resort  thither  as  was 
mentioned  before)  so  fuUy  jdaoted,  that  thne  was 
no  room  for  new  comers,  and  they  had  sent  very 
many  of  their  people  to  tiie  other  islands  to  ptent ; 
many  <»ti«eDs  of  London  had  raised  very  great 
estates  there,  and  every  year  received  a  very  great 


revenue  from  thence ;  [and]  the  king's  customs 
from  that  one  island  came  to  a  very  great  sum  of 
money  yearly. 

All  these  men,  [who]  had  entered  upon  that 
plantation  as  a  waste  place,  and  had  with  great 
charge  brought  it  to  that  perfection,  and  with 
great  trouble,  begun  now  to  apprehend,  that  they 
must  depend  upon  the  good-will  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle  and  loni  Willoughby  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  estates  there,  wnich  they  bad  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  their  own.  All  these  men  joined 
together  in  an  appeal  to  the  king,  and  humbly 
prayed  "  his  protection,  and  that  they  might  nut 
"  be  oppressed  by  those  two  lords."  They  plead- 
j  ed,  "  that  they  were  the  king's  subjects ;  that 
'  "  thev  had  repaired  thitiiN  as  to  a  desolate  place, 
"  ana  had  by  their  indostiy  obtained  a  livelihood 
"  there,  when  they  could  not  with  a  good  consd- 
"  ence  stay  in  England.  That  if  they  should  be 
"  now  left  to  those  lords  to  ransom  themselves 
**  and  compound  for  their  estates,  they  must  leave 
"  the  countrv ;  and  the  plantation  would  be  de- 
**  etroyed,  wnich  yielded  his  majesty  so  good  a 
"  revenue.  That  they  could  defend  themselves 
"  by  law  ai^nst  ^e  earl  of  Carlisle's  title,  if  his 
"  majesty  did  not  countenance  it  by  a  new  grant 
"  of  the  government  to  the  lord  Willoughby  :  and 
"  therefore  they  were  suitors  to  his  majesty,  that 
"  he  would  [not]  destroy  them  by  that  couo- 
"  tenance." 

At  the  same  time,  the  creditors  of  the  late  eari 
of  Carlisle  (whose  debts  were  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  profits  that  plantation,  by  the  will  and 
settlement  of  the  said  earl)  petitioned  the  king, 
"  that  ihe^  might  be  in  the  first  place  provided 
"  for :  their  principal-money  due  to  them  at  the 
"  death  of  the  earl  amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty 
"  thousand  pounds,  of  which  thev  had  never  yet 
"  received  one  penny ;  and  thereiore  that  the  pro- 

fits  which  should  arise  ought  in  the  first  place 
"  to  be  applied  to  them,  there  having  been  many 
"  families  utterly  ruined  for  want  of  their  monies 
"  so  due  to  them."  The  king  appointed  to  hear 
all  their  several  pretences  at  the  council-board, 
where  they  all  attended  irith  their  coundl :  and 
after  his  majesty  had  spent  three  or  four  days 
himself  in  hearing  the  several  allegations,  and 
finding  new  pretences  and  difficulties  every  day 
to  arise,  (which  shall  be  mentioned  anon,)  the 
king  appointed  serend  (tf  the  lords  of  the  ooimol 
**  to  consider  erf  the  whole  matter,  and  to  confer 
*'  with  llie  several  parties,  and,  if  it  wm  posdble, 
"  to  make  an  ena  between  them  by  their  own 
"  consent;  otherwise  to  report  the  several  titles 
"  to  hie  majesty,  with  such  expedients  as  in  their 
"  judgments  they  thought  most  like  to  produce  a 
"  general  satisfaction,  without  endangering  the 
"  plantation,"  the  preservation  whereof  his  ma- 
jesty took  to  heart.  The  chancellor  was  one  of 
that  committee,  and  took  very  much  pains  in 
reading  the  charters,  grants,  and  leases,  and  many 
other  papers  and  despatches  which  concerned, 
that  afiair;  and  conierted  with  several  of  the 
persons  interested ;  to  the  end  that  he  might  the 
better  discern  what  could  be  done,  having  never 
understood  or  heard  ai^  thing  of  the  matter,  or 
that  concerned  tint  plantaticm,  otherwise  than 
what  he  hath  before  set  down  upon  the  despatch 
of  the  lord  Willoughby  in  HoUand ;  nor  had  he 
the  Heast]  inclination  or  bias  to  wy  party.  Upon 
the  fararmg  all  the  auctions  bobre  tne  lords, 
7  Y 
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the  several  pretences  and  titlei  iqipeared  to  them 
to  be  these;  iriuch  tbejr  aftenrardi  reported  to 

the  VSxkg. 

The  lord  Willoogfaby  demanded  nothing  from 
the  king*  but  hie  comniiasion  to  be  oovemor  for 
the  remainder  of  the  yeara  which  had  boen  granted 
to  him  hj  the  earl  of  Carliele;  to  the  end  that  he 
might  receive  one  moiety  cil  thoee  profits  whkh 
dbonld  arise  to  the  earl,  and  which  nad  been  aa- 
ngned  to  him  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
m  the  late  king,  and  of  his  majesty  tlut  now  is ; 
upon  which  he  had  nndertaken  that  voyage,  and 
spent  so  much  of  bis  estate. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  whilst  this  contention  was 
depending,  died,  and  by  his  will  devised  his  in- 
terest in  the  Burbadoes  to  the  carl  of  Kinnoul, 
who  likewise  petitioned  the  king  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  rwht :  but  ndther  he,  cor  the  person 
under  whom  he  claimed,  had  any  pretence  till  all 
the  debts  should  be  satisfied ;  nor  did  the  earl  of 
Kinnoul  demand  any  thing  ^  then,  but  believed 
the  profit  would  arise  ^any  to  w  much,  that  the 
debts  would  quickly  be  ntisfied,  and  then  the 
iriiole  was  to  come  to  him. 

There  was  another  title  that  preceded  the  earl 
of  Carlisle's,  which  was  that  of  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, who  allied,  and  proved  it  to  be  true, 
*'  that  the  Barbadoes  and  those  adjacent  islands 
"  were  first  granted  by  the  king  to  his  grond- 
"  father  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  then 
"  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  before  the  earl 
"  of  CarUsle  had  any  pretence  thereunto ;  and 
"  that  the  lord  treasurer  had  afbrwards  consented 
"  that  the  same  shoiild  be  granted  to  the  earl  of 
"  Carlisle,  upon  a  fall  contract,  that  he  should 
"  firtt.  receive  for  eror  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
"  pounds  by  the  year  out  of  the  first  profits  of  the 
**  jdantatioDBi  wmch  sum  ofthree  hundred  pounds 
**  nad  never  been  yet  paid :  and  thmfore  the  earl 
**  of  Itfaribotongh  deored,  as  heir  to  his  grand- 
"  fether,  to  have  satisfaction  for  die  arrears,  and 
"  that  the  growing  rent  might  be  secured  to  him." 

The  creditors  were  of  two  kinds  :  the  first,  and 
who  had  first  petitioned  the  king,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, had  an  asmgnment  made  to  them  by  the 
executors  and  trustees  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  upon 
his  will,  and  who  at  his  death  owed  them  the  fiill 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts. 
The  other  creihtors  consisted  of  several  trades- 
men and  artificers,  to  whom  the  said  earl  was  in- 
debted for  wares  and  goods  which  they  had  de- 
livered fm*  his  use ;  and  of  several  servants  for 
their  anears  of  wages :  and  all  those  had,  during 
the  late  troubles,  exhibited  thnr  in  chaneeiy 
against  die  eucntora  and  ovwseers  of  the  late 
nn,  and  had  obtained  a  dscTBB  in  that  eotut  fas 
thdr  aatisfiaction  out  (tf  the  {urofits  of  those  plant- 
ations, (wliich  decree  atood  conflnned  by  the  late 
act  of  judicial  proceedings ;)  and,  as  he  remem- 
bned,  their  debts  amonnted  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds  or  thereabont.  None  of  the  creditors  in 
general,  of  one  or  the  other  sort,  had  ever  recaved 
one  shilling  from  the  time  that  the  eari  had  first 
assigned  it. 

1  ne  planters  innsted  positivdy,  "  that  the  char- 
"  ter  granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle  by  the  king 
'*  was  void  in  point  oi  law :"  for  miich  their 
council  alleged  many  reasons.  And  having  spent 
much  time  upon  that  argumentation,  they  con- 
duded  with  two  humble  propositions  to  the  king. 
I.  "That  his  majesty  would  give  them  leave  to 


"  proeecute  in  his  name  in  the  exchequer,  and  at 
"  their  own  chaige,  to  repeal  that  grant  to  the 
"  earl  of  Carlisle;  by  which  they  should  be  freed 
"  from  the  arbitrary  power  and  cq^msnoa  wlttcfa 
"  would  be  exercised  upon  them  under  the  cidav 
"  of  that  charter,  and  his  majesty  miglit  xeoema 
great  benefit  to  hbnself,  by  taking  dw  aove- 
"  reign^  into  his  own  hands,  to  whidi  tt  be- 
"  longed.  And  in  that  case  th^  offered  in  their 
"  own  names,  and  for  the  restof'^the  planters  who 
"  were  in  the  island,  to  consent  to  an  iropootioii 
"  of  so  much  in  the  hundred,  which  diey  cmfi- 
"  dentiy  averred  would  amount  in  the  year  to  ten 
"  thousand  pounds  at  the  least ;  out  of  which  hia 
governor  might  he  well  supported. 


"  and  his  majesty  dispoee  of  the  overplus  as  he 
<*  should  think  fit."  ».  "  If  his  mdesty  would 
"  not  suflTer  the  charter  to  be  repealed,  that  he 
"  would  leave  those  who  claimed  under  the  eari 
"  of  Carlisle's  patent  to  their  remedy  at  lanr,  and 
"  leave  the  planters  to  their  own  dmnce;  wtiA 
"  they  hoped  in  justiee  could  not  be  dmied  to 
*'  them,  once  they  alone  had  been  at  tin  dmtge 
"  to  settle  the  plantation,  wfaidi  Iwonght  evoj 

year  so  great  a  revenue  to  the  crown,  when  tiie 
»  eari  baa  not  been  at  the  least  expense  tibeie- 
"  upon :  and  if  hb  muesty  should  {not]  aswt 
"  th^  pretences  with  his  royal  antfionty.  tbey 
"  most  all  quit  the  plantation. 

These  bemg  the  several  pretences*^  the aeveral 
persons,  and  nothing  being  to  be  done  by  agree* 
ment  between  themselves,  their  intertets  bei^  bo 
distinct  and  inconsistent  with  each  other;  his 
majuty  thought  fit,  in  the  first  place,  to  refcr  the 
consideration  of  the  validity  and  legality  of  the 
patent  to  his  council  at  law;  who,  upon  full  ddi- 
Deration  and  after  the  hearing  of  aU  particB,  re- 
turned their  opinion,  "that  tluir  patent  was  vrnd, 

and  that  lus  maiesty  migld  take  dw  sane  into 
"  his  own  power.^'  This  report  was  no  aoooer 
made  to  hia  majesty,  but  that  be  very  gmdoval^ 
dechued,  "  that  he  would  not  recmve  from  hence 
"  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  himself,  until  all 
"  their  pretences  had  received  satisfttctioii;  and 
"  that  he  would  make  no  further  use  {d  avrndinff 
"  the  said  charter,  than  to  dispose  the  profito  (x 
"  the  plantation  to  those,  who  in  justice  had  any 
"  pretence  in  law  or  eqmty  to  receive  the  same : 
"  and  therefore  that  the  lord  WiUonghby  shoidd 
**  proceed  in  his  voyage  to  the  Baroadoes,  and 
"  shoidd  receive  according  to  his  bargain  a  moiety 
"  of  the  profite ;  and  that  the  <Aha  part  should 
"  be  disposed  of  for  the  satisfiwrtiwi  oi  the  debts 
"  and  other  incmnbmnces." '  In  wder  to  wldeh, 
bis  mqes^  q^NMnted  the  same  committee  of  the 
lords  to  meet  again,  and  to  ac^nat  the  aencal 
proportions. 

When  thejr  met  agmn,  they  had  all  the  persoM 
concerned  with  them,  or  ready  to  be  called  in 
upon  any  oceasim;  and  they  all  appeared  vny 
ghd  that  the  king  had  taken  the  care  and  p«o< 
tectioQ  of  the  plantation  upon  himself,  which  was 
all  the  security  the  planters  had  or  could  desire. 
And  the  lords*  first  care  was,  to  make  some  com- 
putation that  might  be  (k^ded  up(m.  as  the 
yearly  revenue  that  would  arise  upon  the  imposi- 
tien  within  tbe  island.  But  the  plentera  would 
not  be  drawn  to  any  particular  agreement  in  that 
poin^  not  so  much  as  to  consent  to  what  should 
be  imposed  imon  every  hnndied;  but  cm  die  con- 
trary decboe^  "  that  too  much  had  been  wader- 
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*'  taken  in  that  kind  by  one  of  their  ovn  number, 
"  Mr.  Kendall,  in  hii  discoune  before  the  king 
"  in  the  council,"  and  declared,  "  that  the  plant- 
"  ation  could  not  bear  the  impontton  he  had 
"  mentioned.  Tbtt  wbataoevw  waa  to  be  done 
**  of  that  nature  was  to  be  tmaaetad  by  an  as- 
"  aembly  in  the  island :  and  diat  all  that  th^ 
'*  could  prmmse  he  themselves  was,  that  th^ 
"  would  use  thar  utmost  endeavours  with  their 
*'  friends  in  the  island,  that  when  the  lord  WU- 
"  looghby  should  arrive  there  and  call  an  asaem- 
"  bly,  they  should  consent  to  as  great  an  im- 
"  position  as  the  plantation  would  bear :  by 
"  which,"  tiiej  sud,  "  a  good  revenue  would  arise 
"  to  the  king  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.** 

The  creditors  had  gnat  reason  to  be  glad  of 
the  resolution  his  majesty  had  taken :  Cor  uiough 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  could  be  ffmy 
satisfied  out  of  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  though  it 
should  arise  to  the  highest  computation,  yet  in 
time  they  sfaoold  receive  aU,  and  should  every 
year  reeave  some;  wUch  would  lessen  thar 
deb^  and  relinw  tluwe  who  wen  in  die  highest 
necessities,  of  which  there  was  a  great  number. 
Whereas  they  had  hitberto  in  so  muiy  years  re- 
ceived not  one  penny :  and  it  was  evident,  that 
without  his  nuyMty*s  authority  they  never  should, 
smce  the  planters  weie  resolved  nevw  to  consent 
to  any  imposition,  nor  submit  to  any  authority 
that  snould  be  exenased  under  the  earl  of  Car- 
fisle*8  patent,  without  a  due  course  of  law;  the 
way  to  obtain  which  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  out.  And  the^  miderstood  well  enough, 
that,  witiiout  his  majestv'B  grace  and  bounty  to 
them,  the  r«>eal  or  avmding  the  earl  of  Carlide's 
patrat  would  put  a  quick  end  to  all  their  pretences. 

Hm  ereateat  dimcnlty  that  did  arise  was  from 
the  eaifof  Kinnonl,  to  whom  the  last  earl  of  Gar- 
lisle  had  devised  these  ubnds  by  his  will:  and 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  go  thither  himsslf,  and 
take  poesesnon  of  bis  twht ;  and  his  council  had 
persuaded  him,  "  that  the  king's  charter  grant«d 
"  to  the  first  eari  of  Carlisle  was  good  and  valid 
"  in  law,  and  that  they  believed  tiiey  could  defend 
"  and  rountain  it  in  any  court  of  justice."  Then 
his  own  estate  in  Scotland  was  so  totally  lost  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  time,  and  his  fiitber's  hamg 
so  frimldy  declared  himself  for  the  king,  when 
very  few  of  that  nation  lost  any  thing  ror  thar 
loyalty,  that  he  bad  very  little  left  to  support 
himself;  and  therefore  was  willing  to  retire  mto 
anv  place  abroad,  where  he  might  find  but  a  bare 
soDsiatence.  But  when  he  considered  again,  that 
he  could  have  no  pretence  to  any  thing  tiU  after 
the  creditors  were  fn&f  satisfied,  and  Imw  long  it 
was  likB  to  be  before  ttiey  could  he  satisfied,  there 
nmaining  still  due  to  the  creditors  of  both  kinds 
no  less  thu  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  prind]^ 
money;  he  did  not  believe  that  his  inristing 
upon  the  patent  would  be  worth  the  charge  and 
hazard  he  must  inevitably  be  put  to :  and  there- 
fore, upon  further  deliberation  with  his  friends, 
he  wilHngly  referred  himself  and  all  his  interest 
to  the  king's  grsciotu  determination,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  pretenders  and  interested  po'sons  had 
done. 

The  case  bein^  thus  fully  stated  to  the  lords, 
and  every  man's  interest  and  prince  clearly  ap- 
pearing before  them,  they  considered  seriously 
amongst  themselves  irtiat  they  mif^  reasonably 
propose  to  the  sercnl  persons,  in  order  to  tbdr 


agreement  amongst  themselves ;  or,  that  proving 
ineffectual,  what  advice  they  might  reasonably 
give  his  majesty.  Ttiey  were  unanimously  of 
oi»mon,  "  not  to  adnse  his  nqes^  to  cause  the 
*'  patent  to  be  called  in  question :  for  though 
"tiiey  doubted  not,  upoa  the  opinion  of  his 
"  leamad  coundl,  tibat  oo  same  would  be  judged 
"  void  and  illegal;  yet  they  did  not  think  it  a 
"  seasonable  time,  when  the  nation  was  so  active 
"  and  industiious  in  foreign  plantatioas,  that  they 
"  should  see  a  charter  or  patent  queatitmed  and 
"  avoided,  after  it  hath  been  so  many  years  al- 

lowed  and  countenanced,  and  under  which  it 
^'  had  so  long  flourished,  and  was  almost  grown 
'*  to  perfection.  And  tlut  since  his  majesty  had 
"  declared,  that,  notmthstanding  any  right  of  his 
"  own,  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  for  the 
*'  satisfaction  of  the  creditors,  as  well  as  for  the 
"  preaervation  and  support  of  the  idantation;  it 
"  would  be  equally  eqnitaUe  and  hononrable  in 
"  his  mtitstj,  not  to  lom  the  earl  of  Kinnonl  tlia 
"  only  poaon  unconsidsred,  and  bereaved  of  all 
'*  his  pretence.  But  that  they  would  humbly 
"  move  lus  majesty,  that  he  would  ([raciously 
"  vouchsafe  to  assign  some  present  maintenance 
"  to  the  said  earl,  which  his  unhappy  condition 
"  required,  out  of  the  revenue  tut  should  be 
"  there  settled,  and  nntil  the  debts  should  be 
"  paid ;  and  that  after  that  time  such  an  aug- 
"  mentation  might  be  made  to  lum,  as  his  majesty 
"  in  his  royal  bounty  should  think  fit:  in  con- 
"  ndention  whereof,  the  earl  ^lould  procure  the 
"patent  to  be  brought  in  and  surrendered ;" 
which  he  promised  should  be  done  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  settlement  should  be  made  of  that 
proportion  which  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

"  That  the  lord  WiUoughby  should  enjoy  the 
"  benefit  of  his  former  contract  with  the  earl  of 
"  Osilisl^  and  qmoved  by  his  majesty,  during 
"  the  mnunder  td  those  years  which  are  not  yet 
"  rapired ;  that  he  shmild  make  iriiat  haste  he 
"  oould  thither,  and  call  an  assembly,  to  the  end 
"  tiutt  such  an  impootion  might  be  agreed  upon 
'*  to  be  paid  to  his  m^estjr  as  should  be  reasona- 
"  ble,  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  they 

had  already  and  should  stiU  enjoy,  in  being 
"  continued  and  secured  in  thar  several  plsnt- 
'*  ations,  in  which  as  yet  they  were  as  it  were  but 
"  tenants  at  will,  having  no  other  pretence  of 
"light  but  the  possession:  and  therefore,  that 
"  those  merchants  and  planters  who  had  peti- 
"  tioned  the  king  should,  according  to  thar  ob- 
"  ligation  and  promise  made  by  than  to  his  ma- 
"jeety,  use  sll  their  credit  with  those  in  ibm 
"  island,  that  the  impodtion  migat  arise  to  such 
"  a  propOTtion,  that  the  revenue  nnght  answer 
"  the  Olds  proposed ;  and  that  one  moiety  of 
"  that  rerenve  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  lord 
"  Willoughby  for  his  tmo. 

"  That  the  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  by 
"  the  year  should  be  paid  to  the  earl  of  Marl- 
"  borough,  according  to  the  original  contract 
"  mentioned  before ;  and  that  the  assignment, 
"  that  his  majesty  would  likewise  be  pleased  ti> 
"  make  to  the  earl  of  Kinnonl,  should  be  first 
"  paid :  and  then  that  the  rem^der  of  that 
"  moiety  should  be  received  to  the  use  of  the 
"creditors.  And  that  when  the  lord 'MTillongbby's 
"  term  should  be  expired,  bis  majesty  should  be 
"  denied,  after  tiie  reservation  of  so  modi  as  he 
"  should  think  fit  for  the  support  oi  lus  governor, 
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"  that  all  the  remaind^  might  be  continued  to- 
wards  Uie  credhon,  until  thdr  just  debts 
"  Bhonld  be 

These  pamcolan  appearing  reasonable  to  the 
lords,  all  persona  cono^ned  were  called,  and  the 
same  communicated  to  them,  who  appeared  all 
well  contented ;  and  thereupon  the  lords  resolved 
to  present  the  same  to  his  majesty,  which  they  did 
accordingly  at  the  board ;  and  bis  majesty  with  a 
fall  approbation  and  advice  of  the  whole  coimcil 
ratified  the  same.  Whereupon  that  order  was 
made  by  the  king  in  council,  which  comprehends 
all  the  parUculars  mentioned  before ;  which  was 
dehvered  to  the  lord  Willoughby,  with  his  ma- 
jesty's express  command,  "  that  tie  should  see  it 
"  punctually  and  precisely  executed and  the 
likiB  order  was  delivered  by  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil to  er^  other  ^person  mentioned,  who  desired 
the  same :  to  which  order  he  did  for  the  more 
certainty  refer  himself,  being  in  no  decree  confi- 
dent (having  then  no  other  help  than  his  memory) 
that  all  was  set  down  mth  that  exactness  as  it 
ought  to  be.  And,  he  said,  as  he  had  throughout 
the  whole  affair  taken  very  great  pains  to  reduce 
it  to  that  agreement,  which  at  that  time  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  persons  concerned,  so 
he  bad  not  the  least  temptation  of  particular  bene- 
fit to  himself;  and  he  did  still  believe  it  to  be 
very  just,  reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  his  ma- 
jesty's justice  and  goodness,  all  circumstances 
being  considered.  And  though  it  may  be,  ia 
strictness  of  law,  and  by  the  avoiding  the  grant 
made  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  bis  majesty  might 
have  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  island,  with- 
out any  tender  consideration  of  the  planters  or 
the  CTMitora ;  he  sud,  he  was  not  as&med  that 
he  had  never  given  his  majesty  that  or  the  like 
counsel,  in  that  or  any  other  matter  <rf  the  like 
nature ;  and  if  he  had,  he  was  confident  his  ma- 
jesty would  have  abhorred  it,  and  not  have  thought 
the  better  of  him  for  giving  it. 

The  other  part  of  that  article,  "  That  he  had 
"  caused  such  as  complained  of  the  arbitrary 
"  government  in  the  plantations  before  the  king 
"  and  coundl,  to  be  long  imprisoned  for  so  doing, 
did  refer,  he  supposed,  to  toe  commitment  of  one 
Fanner ;  who,  being  sent  over  a  prisoner  by  the 
lord  Willoughby  in  a  ship  that  came  from  thence, 
made  his  appearance  at  Oxford,  his  majesty  being 
then  there  in  the  sickness  time,  which,  he  said, 
was  the  first  moment  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 
the  man  or  the  matter.  And  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  secretarira  of  state  lecraved  a  letter 
from  the  kntl  Willoughby,  wMch  was  swt  by  die 
same  ship,  in  which  his  lordship  bad  sent  a  direct 
fiill  charge  of  mutiny,  sedition,  andtreasonagainst 
the  Bud  Farmer;  and  by  his  letter  inform^  the 
secretary  of  all  hie  behaviour  and  carriage,  with 
all  the  circumstances  thereof;  and  "  that  he  had, 

by  bis  seditious  practices,  prevailed  so  far  upon 
"  a  disaffected  party  in  that  island,  that  the  lord 
"  Willoughby  found  himself  obliged  in  the  instant 
"  to  send  him  on  board  the  ship,  without  which 
"  be  did  apprehend  a  general  revolt  in  the  island 

from  bis  majesty's  obedience and  he  did 
therefore  desire,  "  that  Farmer  might  not  be  suf- 
"  fered  to  return  thither  before  the  island  should 
"  be  reduced  to  a  better  temper.**  The  man  was 
called  in  before  the  king  and  council,  and  the 
charge  that  the  lord  WiUot^hby  had  sent  read  to 
lum,  the  greatest  part  whernif  he  could  not  deny; 


'  and  in  his  discourse  upon  it  he  behaved  himsdf 
so  peremptorily  and  insolently  before  the  king, 
that  his  m^esty  thought  it  very  necessary  to  com- 
mit him ;  nor  did  any  one  counsellor  dwn  pre- 
sent tmpear  to  think  <rtherwue. 

Ana  he  doA  confess,  that  the  discharging  him 
from  his  imfmsonmentwaa  some  time  afterwards 
moved,  and  that  he  was  always  against  lus  dis- 
cbarge ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  iaqMM- 
sible  for  die  lord  Willoughby,  or  any  other 
governor  in  any  of  the  plantations,  to  preserve  hu 
majesty's  right  and  to  support  the  government, 
if  he  should  be  so  far  discountenanced,  that  a 
man,  being  sent  over  by  him  as  a  prisoner  under 
so  particiuar  and  heinous  a  charge,  should  be 
upon  bis  appearance  here  set  at  lib«ty.  But  his 
opinion  was,  "  thiU;  he  should  be  sent  back  a  pri- 
"  soner  thither,  that  be  mwht  be  tried  by  the  law 
"  and  justice  of  the  islamC  receive  condign 
"  punishment  for  his  offence :"  and,  he  said,  ue 
could  not  dray  but  that  he  whs  still  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and,  if  it  were  an  emw,  it  proceeded 
from  the  weakness  of  his  undersbnding,  whidi 
was  not  in  his  power  to  r^orm. 

He  SEud,  what  he  had  here  set  down  was  all 
that  occurred  to  his  memory  with  reference  to  the 
island  of  the  Barbadoes,  which  bong  not  particu- 
Itu'ly  mentioned  in  the  article,  but  comprehended 
under  the  general  expression  of  his  m^esty'a 
foreign  plantations,  and  secretly  and  maliciously 
insinuated  in  private  discourses,  he  took  himself 
to  be  obliged  to  g^ve  some  answer  to  what,  how 
generally  soever,  had  been  charged.  And  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  him, 
if  ne  had  taken  more  pains  than  other  men  in 
that  important  service  of  his  majesty  concemmff 
Us  foreign  jriiantations,  which  ha  did  not  think 
had  been  enough  tidEen  to  heart:  and  if  his  desire 
and  readuMBS  to  take  any  pains,  or  give  any 
amistance  to  the  advancement  of  that  service,  had 
induced  many  persons  to  apply  themselves  to  him 
on  those  occaKODS,  he  hopra  H  should  not  be 
charged  upon  him  as  over-activity,  or  ambition  to 
engross  more  buuness  into  his  hands  than  he 
was  entitled  to ;  for  which  be  had  this  excuse  to 
make  for  Umself,  that  he  found  the  pains  be  took 
to  be  acceptable  to  his  majesty.  And  he  was  so 
far  from  having  any  particular  deagn  of  advantage 
to  himself,  that  he  did  profess  and  declare,  that 
from  all  or  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  he 
never  had  the  least  reward,  or  feast  {msent  made 
to  him ;  except  that  the  now  lord  Willoughby 
once  told  hfan, "  that  his  brother  had  sent  over 
"  some  pieces  of  the  speckled  wood  v^ch  grows 
in  SnrinasQ,  with  du«ction,  that  if  he  liked  it, 
"  he  might  have  what  he  would  of  iti"  where- 
upon he  nad  some  pieces  of  it,  which  be  thought 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  making  of  cabinets 
or  the  adorning  01  wainscot,  (but  as  they  were 
very  small,  so  the  middle  of  every  piece  was  wind- 
shaken  and  rotten,  that  they  coiM  not  be  applied 
to  any  considerable  use;)  andexceptsome  blocks 
of  walnut-tree  which  the  governor  of  Virginia 
sent  to  him,  and  of  which  ne  made  some  table 
boards  and  frames  for  chairs  ;  the  workmanship 
whereof  cost  much  more  than  the  wood  was  worth. 
And  these  two  particulars  containedall  the  rewards 
and  presents  or  profit,  that  ever  he  received  from 
all  his  majesty's  plamtations,  or  any  body  to  his  use. 

The  tenth  article  was,  "That  he  did  reject  and 
"  fnutrate  a  proposal  and  nndertalang  «p> 
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"  prored  by  hie  majesty,  for  the  preeerva- 1 
"  tion  of  Nevia  and  St.  Cbiistopher'e,  and  | 
"  reduciiiff  the  French  plantations  to  his  ' 
"  majesty  a  obedience,  after  the  commissionB  . 
"  were  ctawn  for  that  purpoee ;  which  was  I 
*'  the  occasion  of  Buch  great  losaes  and  dam- 
"  a^8  in  those  parts."  j 
To  ii4iich  he  answered,  that  he  nerer  cUil  reject 
or  finutnte  any  such  propmal  or  undertaking, , 
never  takii^ap(m  him  in  the  least  degree  to  make  ' 
a  judgment  (U  enterprises  of  that  natnre ;  nor 
was  ever  any  snch  proportion  made  to  him.  But  { 
he  did  very  well  remember,  that  hia  majesty  him-  i 
self  did  once  deliver  to  the  council  a  paper,  which 
he  SEud  one  of  his  servants  (Mr.  Marsh)  bad  pre- 
sented to  him,  containing  some  propositions  for 
ships  and  men  to  be  sent  by  his  majesty  for  the 
recovery  of  St.  Christophers,  which  had  been  I 
newlv  taken  by  the  French.    Upon  the  reading  < 
which  paper  and  propositions,  the  same  were  | 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  general,  one 
of  the  secretaiies  of  state,  and  to  the  vice-cham-  ' 
berlam,  who  were  to  confer  with  Mr.  Marsh,  end  j 
smch  odierB  aa  jtniied  with  lum.   And  they  were  j 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  conrider  of  another  | 
proposition  deUveira  in  writing  by  the  now  lord  | 
WiUoughby,  and  some  merchants  of  London  who 
were  putntera  in  the  Barbadoes,  for  the  supplying  | 
and  better  securing  that  island,  and  the  rest  of  { 
Utoae  Caribbee  ulands ;  and  for  the  reducing  and 
recovering  any  of  them  which  were  or  might  be 
taken  by  the  enemy.    Upon  the  latter  of  which 
somewhat  was  afteiwards  done :  and  if  the  other 
concerning  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's  was  re- 
jected, of  which,  he  said,  he  knew  nothing,  be 
presumed  it  was,  because  it  either  appeared  un- 
practicable,  or  not  consistent  with  his  majesty's 
other  affairs. 
The  eleventh  article  was, "  That  he  advised  and 
"  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  tlie  French 
"  kmg,  being  part  of  his  majeat^s  dominiona, 
"tpgmwr  with  Uie  ammuni&m,  artillery, 
«  and  all  sorts  of  stores  there ;  and  for  no 
"  greater  value  than  the  said  ammunition, 
"  artillery,  and  stores  were  worth." 
This  whole  transaction  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
with  all  the  cdrcnmstances,  is  so  fully  related  in 
this  discourse,  in  the  place  and  at  the  time  when 
this  affair  was  transacted   that  any  repetition  here 
is  to  no  purpose :  and  whosoever  turns  back  and 
reads  it  will  clearly  see,  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  counsel ;  though  he  is  far  from  condemning 
it,  or  believing  that  it  was  not  necessanr,  as  his 
majesty's  affairs  at  that  time  stood.   To  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  treatment  he  received 
after  hia  coming  into  France  was  an  unquestion- 
able evidence,  ftat  that  king  did  never  take  him- 
self to  be  beholden  to  him  for  that  or  any  other 
service;  as  in  truth  he  never  was. 
The  twelfth  article  was.  "That  he  did  unduly 
"  cause  his  majesty's  letters  patents  under 
"  the  great  seal  of  England  to  one  Dr.  Crow- 
"  ther  to  be  altered,  and  the  enrolment 
"  thereof  to  be  unduly  razed." 
To  which  he  said,  that  when  he  heard  of  this 
chaise,  he  could  not  comprehend  what  the  mean- 
ing thereof  was,  being  most  assured  that  he  had 
never  "  caused  any  alteration  to  be  made  in  any 
of  hia  majesty's  letters  patents  under  the  great 


"  seal,  or  the  enrolment  thereof  to  be  razed." 
But  upon  inquiry  he  was  informed,  that  Dr. 
Crowther.whowas  chaplain  to  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  and  had  attended  upon  his 
person  during  the  whole  time  that  his  Highness 
was  beyond  the  seas,  upon  his  majesty's  return 
into  England,  had  obtained  from  the  Ung  his 
royal  presentation  to  the  parsonage  of  Tredding- 
ton  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  which  present- 
aticm,  according  to  course,  passed  under  tne  great 
seal  of  England.  That  when  he  brought  his  action 
against  the  intruder,  who  refused  to  give  him 
possession,  and  the  record  was  carried  down  to 
the  assizes  in  the  country;  when  the  doctor's 
council  [were]  to  open  his  title,  and  thereupon  to 
produce  the  king's  presentation,  they  found,  upon 
perusal  thereof,  that  either  by  misinformation  or 
negligence  of  the  clerk,  instead  of  the  county  of 
Worcester,  where  the  rectory  was,  the  county  of 
Warwick  was  inserted  :  upon  which  mistake  the 
doctor  was  necessitated  to  be  nonsuited.  And 
thereupon  he  forthwith  made  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don to  advise  with  his  council,  utd  the  most  ex- 
perienced clerks,  how  to  recover  the  misfortune 
that-  had  befallen  him,  and  that  his  majesty's  right 
might  not  be  destroyed  by  such  an  oversieht  in 
the  clerk.  And  it  seems  he  was  by  them  advised, 
as  the  usual  way  in  cases  of  that  nature,  to  petition 
the  kin^,  "  that  in  his  majesty's  presence  the  pre- 
"  sentation  might  be  mended,  and  Worcester  in- 
"  serted  instead  of  Warwick,  and  that  thereupon 
"  the  great  seal  might  be  agun  affixed  to  it;"  all 
which  was  done  accordingly,  as  in  such  cases  is 
usual. 

The  thirteenth  article  was,  "  That  he  had  in  an 
"  arbitrary  way  examined  and  drawn  into 
"  question  divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
"  concerning  their  lands,  tenements,  goods 
"and  chattels,  and  properties;  determined 
"  thereof  at  the  council-tabk,  and  stopped 
"  proceedings  at  law,  and  threatened  some 
"  that  ^ea£d  the  statute  of  17  Car." 
To  this  be  said,  be  most  here  again  lament 
'  his  own  misfortunes,  that  he  was  erposed  to  pub- 
I  lie  reproach  under  a  general  odious  chai^,  with- 
I  out  inserting  any  oneparticular  to  which  he  might 
I  make  his  defence.   He  had  therefore  no  more  to 
say,  hut  that  he  was  very  innocent  as  to  any  crime 
lud  to  his  charge  in  that  article ;  and  that  ne  had 
been  so  fiu*  from  "  examining  and  drawing  into 
j  "  question  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  concem- 
i  "  ing  their  lands,  tenements,  goods  and  chattels, 
,  "  and  properties,  and  determining  the  same  at 
i  "  the  council-table,  and  stopping  proceedings  at 
,  "  law;"  that  he  did  not  know  or  beheve,  that 
I  any  one  case  of  that  nature  had  been  ever  de- 
termined then^  at  least  when  he  had  been  present. 
•  That  be  had  always  discoantenanced  stich  ad- 
j  dresses,  and  procured  all  potions  <^  that  kind  to 
i  be  rejected  as  (tflten  as  they  have  been  tendered : 
and,  ne  said,  he  took  himsdf  obliged  to  say,  for 
the  vindication  of  hie  majesty's  honour  and  justice, 
that  there  had  not  been  so  many  years  passed, 
since  the  erection  of  the  council-table,  with  so 
litde  disturbance  or  disquiet  to  the  subjects  con- 
cerning their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  pro- 
perties, as  hath  been  since  his  majesty's  happy 
return ;  nor  hath  the  ordinary  course  01  proceed- 
ings at  law  been  less  obs^cted. 
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The  fbnrtMDth  article  wm,  "That  be  had  oauted 
"  9110  wtrrantot  to  be  issued  out  Bgaimt 
**  most  of  the  coiponticms  in  England,  to 
*'  the  intent  that  he  might  recore  gie^  sums 
"  of  mooejr  from  them  for  renewing  their 
"  charters ;  which  when  they  complied  mthal, 
"  he  caused  the  said  <pio  warramtos  to  be 
discharged,  and  prosecution  thereon  to 
"  cease." 

To  this  he  answered,  that  he  never  caused  any 
quo  warranto  to  issue  out  against  any  one  cor- 
poration in  England,  hut  by  ms  majesty's  express 
conunand,  or  by  order  of  ute  board ;  which  was 
always  upon  some  nuscarriage  or  miebehaviour  in 
the  corporatioD :  and  that  he  did  not  remember 
that  he  nad  ever  moved  the  king^tfainst  any  par- 
ticidar  OMixMation,  but  that  ofV^NMlHtock;  and 
iriiidi  his  duty  to  lai»  majes^  had  oblwed  him  to 
do«  beuig  intrusted  his  majesty  with  the  com- 
mand Mhis  house  and  parit  tnere,  and  bung  his 
majesty's  steward  of  hu  majesty's  honoor  and 
manor  of  Woodstock,  upon  which  tlut  borough 
had  alwa^  depended. 

H«  said,  his  majerty  having  conferred  that 
ehaige  upon  him,  he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of 
it  by  the  death  of  the  late  earl  of  Lindaey,  who 
enjoyed  that  place  bdbre,  than  he  received  a  peti- 
tion from  several  inhabitants  and  burgesses  of  the 
borough  of  Woodstock,  idio  complained,  "that 
"  the  mayor  and  justices  had  lately  procured  their 
"  charter  to  be  renewed,  without  the  privity  or 
"  consent  of  the  borough ;  and  that  under  pre- 
"  tence  o£  renewing  it,  thev  had  wocured  many 
"  new  danses  to  beinsertea,  and  uurebyiedaeea 
**  mudiof  tihegovenuDsatfWhidi  befine  dmnded 
"  on  die  nrihole  coxpmium,  into  their  own  hands ; 
"  and  had  iberAj  likewise  twocored  a  piece  of 
"  gnxmd,  the  benefit  whereofdid  formerly  belong 
"  to  all  the  burgesses,  and  was  usually  allied  to 
"  the  relief  of  such  of  them  who  decayed  in 
"  thnr  estates,  to  be  now  granted  to  dw  mayor 
**  and  a  select  Dumber  of  the  justices,  andthepro- 
*'  fits  hereof  to  be  at  their  disposal,  to  the  great 
**  prejudice  of  the  borcnwh  and  ihe  inhabitants 
"  thereof."  He  refBtred  this  petition  to  Mr. 
Justice  M<»toQ,  who  lived  witiun  four  or  five 
miles  thereof,  snd  desired  him  to  examine  the 
truth  of  those  allegations,  and  to  certiiy  him 
whether  the  complaints  were  just  and  reasonable. 
Whereupcm  he  took  the  pains  to  go  to  the  town, 
and  to  confar  with  the  mayor  and  justices,  and 
beard  the aU^atkms  of  the  petitioners;  and  upon 
the  whide  matter  certified,  "that  hefonndseroal 
*'  important  altenUitms  in  the  new  chaitcr  froin 
**  wKat  had  ben  in  the  old,  and  some  new  con- 
"  eesmwB." 

And  at  the  same  time  nr  William  Fleetwood, 
who  was  rangOT  of  the  parks, certified  him,  "that 
"  since  the  rraewing  their  charter,  the  mayor  and 
"justices  were  not  so  good  ndghbours  to  his 
"  maiesty's  game  as  they  had  finrmerly  been,  and 
"  had  wilharawn  many  of  those  services  which 
"  they  had  used  to  peiionn :  and  that  when  any 
"  treqiaBaes  were  oimimitted  by  those  of  the 
"  borough  upon  his  majesty's  woods  or  game, 
*'  which  happened  very  frequently,  and  complaint 
"  was  thereof  made  to  the  mayor  and  justices, 
"  who  had  the  sole  jurisdiction  within  the  bo- 
**  rough;  there  was  so  slight  and  perfunctory 


"  *TfP»"Tn4'""  fliereo^  that  the  proeecntora 
"  wearied  out,aiidiw  justice  oonld  be  obbuned." 

That  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  the  Ung  of  thoae 
procee^ng^whowas  mnehofibndedtlmieat,  and 
timenpon  gsm  hie  dmetion  to  his  attorus^  scno-' 
ral  to  bring  a  quo  warrmto,  and  to  repe^  the 
charter  which  hfid  been  so  unduly  procured,  and 
in  which  his  majesty  had  been  so  grossly  dec^ved 
and  abused :  and  he  did  behere  that  there  was 
the  less  vigour  used  in  the  prosecution  of  thst 
gwo  wofrmto  because  the  mayor  and  justices  for 
some  time  had  pretended  that  tiiey  would  surren- 
der  the  said  charter,  and  receive  a  new  cme  in 
such  a  manner  as  his  majesty  thought  fit,  tfaougfa 
they  afterwards  chaiued  thnr  mind.  And  this 
was  the  only  diarter,  he  eaid,  which  he  gave  di- 
redion  for  the  praaectUion  (rf^ 

Nor  did  he  ever  give  order,  upon  die  reeeqit  of 
any  money,  to  diaauroB  any  ^ao  uvrmttt,  «r 
canse  die  prosecution  wereupcm  to  eeaee:  nor 
did  he  ever  receive  the  least  sum  of  money  f(M- the 
granting  or  renewing  any  charter,  other  than  the 
uawd  fees  received  for  the  same  by  the  clerk  of 
the  haniqwr,  and  accounted  to  the  seal;  vliidi 
fee,  as  he  did  remember,  did  amount  to  thirteen 
shOlings  md  fourpence,  or  thereabouts. 
The  fifteenth  article  was,  "  That  he  procnred 
"  the  bills  of  sMtlement  for  Ireland,  and  re- 
"  caved  great  sums  of  money  for  die  nanutt 
"in  a  most  cnnmt  and  nhlawftil  nun- 
"  ner." 

To  this  article  there  needs  no  other  answer  than 
w\xA  is  otmtauied  in  two  ■several  plsu»s  of  this 
discooree,  in  winch  so  fiill  a  relation  is  made  of 
the  whole  eetdement  <A  IreUmd,  widi  all  the  or- 
cumstsnces  that  aceampamed  it,  diet  it  woidd  be 
to  no  purpose  to  rqiMt'it  in  this  place.  And 
therein  it  appears  wluit  money  the  chanceUcHr  re- 
ceived from  Ireland,  and  howtiecame[torecave] 
any,  and  by  what  injustsoe  be  came  to  recrave  no 
more ;  all  n^di  was  not  only  weD  known  to  the 
king  himself,  but  toTeirmanyof  dawe,  who  jwo- 
moted  the  accusation  diracdy  contrary  to  what 
they  knew  to  be  true. 

The  sixteenth  article  was,  "That  he  bad  de- 
**luded  and  betrayed  his  majesty  and  the 
"  nation  in  all  foreign  treaties  and  negotia- 
"  tions  relating  to  the  late  war." 

To  which  he  ssid,  that  he  did  heartily  wish  that 
those  psztieulsr  treaties,  and  the  particulars  in 
those  treatiea,  had  been  mealioned,  wherdn  it 
was  concetvod  that  he  had  deluded  and  betrayed 
his  noyeety,  that  he  ought  at  large  have  set  down 
whatsoever  he  had  kncrwn  or  done  in  those  tree* 
ties;  and  then  it  would  eerily  have  been  made  ap- 
pear, how  &r  he  had  bem  finim  betraying  or  de- 
luding him.  Hut  it  was  never  any  ambition  of 
his  own  that  brought  him  to  have  a  part  in  any 
treaty :  he  said,  God  knew,  that  he  heartily  wished 
to  have  meddled  in  nothing,  but  the  administra- 
tion of  that  great  office  the  king  had  thought  fit 
to  hare  trusted  him  with.  Buthismajestyhadthen 
so  good  an  oinnion  of  him,  that  he  required  and 
craomanded  his  service  in  many  of  those  treaties  : 
and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  ac- 
cordingtothemethodhehad  hitherto  used,  to  men- 
tion every  particular  treaty  that  had  been  entered 
into  rince  the  time  of  his  nuuesty's  return  into 
Kngland,  and  the  part  that  be  nad  in  it;  bdngas 
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willing  to  be  called  to  the  atrictert  account  for 
any  ouwr  treaty  he  had  been  engaged  in  when  he 
had  been  abn>^>  or  for  any  comiMl  he  had  ever 

S'ven  in  hie  life,  pubhc  or  private ;  wherein,  he 
>ubted  not,  be  should  be  foond  tobave  behaved 
himadf  {[according  to  the  weak  abilitiea  God  had 
given  bun)  wiA  nddity  to  his  master,  and  with 
all  iinaginid)le  aSiscdon  to  his  conntrr,  how  un- 
happily soever  he  had  been  rqwesentad. 

The  first  treaty,  he  said,  was  with  the  crown  of 
Portogal;  in  which  he  was  none  of  the  oommis- 
uoners  who  treated*  and  was  on^  present  irfwn 
any  repcfft  was  made  by  the  «Mnmisaonera  to  ^ 
king,  or  to  the  coundl-board,  where  all  the  arti^ 
dee  were  deb^d;  and  he  did  not  remember  that 
there  bad  been  any  difierence  of  opinion  upon 
anv  of  them :  and  that  treaty  had  been  generally 
held  the  best  that  hath  been  made  with  any  crown, 
the  merchants  having  thmby  greater  advanUwes 
in  trade  than  they  have  in  any  other  idacB,  be- 
sides many  other  gresi  beneii^  with  n  great 
oolai^traMnt  ti  his  nuyea^s  empire. 

The  second  treaty  was  with  the  States  of  the 
UmtedProvineesf  mwfaieh  HtewiM  hewM  none 
of  the  comnussieDers  who  treated :  but  aU  diat 
was  bjr  them  transacted  was  etiU  brooght  to  the 
oomusl-board,  and  debated  thoe  in  his  majesty's 
presence;  in  which  the  rule  by  which  hia  majesty 
goided  himself  was,  that  be  would  not  remit  any 
of  those  concessions  which  hod  been  formerly 
made  h^  them  in  their  last  treaty  with  Cromwell ; 
and  their  unwillinguess  to  consent  to  thid  was  the 
reason  that  thor  ambassadors  proceeded  so  slowlv. 
And  bis  majestjr  had  the  lees  reason  to  be  sw- 
dtous  for  expedition,  because  the  king  of  France 
had  ^ven  his  royal  word,  and  loopoeed  it  him- 
self, "  that  the  two  crowns  miflfat  proceed  in  the 
"  several  treatiet  with  the  Dntra  tog^her,  that  so 
**  they  might  be  l»ou^  to  those  gwd  conditioaa, 
**  tiiat  thqr  might  live  like  good  neig^bonrs  with 
**  boththe  crowns,  which,"  Mobsarved,  "they  were 
**  not  naturally  inclined  to  do and  prtamsed 
positivdy,  "  tlut  for  1^  part  he  would  not  con- 
'*  dnde  any  thing  with  the  Dutch,  before  he  had 
"  entirely  communicated  the  same  to  his  majesty." 
Notwithstanding  which  engagement,  France  en- 
tered into  and  finished  tlK^  treahr;  and  in  it 
made  th^  secret  article,  which  vxty  declared 
afterwards  to  be  the  ground  [of]  thdr  oUimtion 
to  assist  the  Dutdi  in  the  ensmng  war.  How- 
ever, bis  m^BSty  proceeded  not,  tiU  tiie  Hdland 
ambassadors  consented  to  all  that  had  been  before 
granted  to  Cromwell :  whidi  bdng  done,  the 
peace  was  made  and  ratified  on  boUi  sidesj  and 
without  doubt  was  with  nore  advantage  and  ho- 
nour to  the  Enf^ish,  than  erar  had  bwn  provided 
by  any  former  treaty  between  the  crown  of  Eng- 
knd  and  those  States. 

From  the  two  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
ambassadors  extraordinary  arrived  at  London 
8h»tly  after  the  king's  return,  and  the  several 
treatiee  were  made  wim  both  those  crowns  before 
the  departure  of  the  ambassadors :  in  nather  of 
which  treaties  the  chancellor  was  a  commissioner, 
nor  knew  any  tiling  that  passed  in  other,  but  as 
it  was  renreseDted  at  the  comicil-board,  and  de- 
bated in  his  majesty's  presence;  nor  did  he  ever 
hear  that  either  of  them  was  reekmied  a  disad- 
vantaocoas  treaty,  both  of  them  contuning  as 
much  ben^l  to  the  English  as  mj  treaties  which 
bad  bean  mads  before  wMt  those  crowns.  He 


said,  it  was  vwy  true,  that  there  were  some  nn- 
usual  expressions  of  kindness  and  friendship  in 
the  treaty  with  Denmark;  which,  in  respect  of 
that  king's  being  at  that  time  in  a  very  low  con- 
dition, nnder  the  disadvantM[eoua  conditiima  of  ' 
the  treatv  at  Copenhagm  nemy  submitted  to,  and 
under  annost  as  ill  a  trsaty  extorted  from  that 
crown  by  the  Dtttch,  and  yet  ban^  in  terrible 
^pniusinon  of  some  new  oppression  from  the 
one  and  firam  the  other,  the  amoassador  did  very 
earnestly  solirit  to  have  inserted ;  and  which  were 
upon  great  ddiberation  allowed  and  inserted  by 
bis  majesty's  own  particular  direction,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  near  alliance  in  blood  between 
his  majesty  and  that  king,  and  the  civilities  and 
obligations  his  majesty  lud  recnved  from  Den- 
mark, during  his  being  in  Holland  after  the  mur- 
der tit  his  firtber,  and  during  bia  bein^  in  Scot- 
land, when  the  king  of  Denmark  sent  him  horses, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  Of  i^ch  his  majesty 
had  BO  great  a  sense,  that  he  was  often  beard  to 
say,  "  that  if  it  had  tdeased  God  to  have  brooght 
"  him  home  before  that  disadrBntageons  psace  at 
"  Ck>penbagBn  had  been  mad^"  (wideh  lud  been 
dime  by  tM  ooantenance  <tf  the  Engbsh  stupe, 
and  the  threats  of  those  who  were  then  ambassa- 
dors from  the  govmung  power  in  England,)  he 
"  would  have  done  the  oest  he  could  to  hem  de- 
**  fended  and  {Hotected  lum and  therefore  he 
did  very  rNdiWyisld  to  that  article  drawn  by  the 
ambaMador ;  his  majesty  declaring  9X  the  same 
time,  "that  he  was  very  willing  that  those  princes, 
"  who  were  ndghboure  to  Denmark,  and  from 
'*  idiom  that  kingdom  aj^fmhended  new  opi»e»> 
"  sions,  should  know  his  maiesty's  resolutims  to 
*'  support  that  king,  and  to  defend  him  from  new 
"  mjuries ;"  to  which  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment,  as  well  as  his  friendship,  inclined  and  ob- 
liged him ;  though  it  is  vny  true,  the  king  of 
Denmark  did  almtly  after  make  myiQ  retma 
to  hU  majes^  tat  diat  his  so  signal  attbetion. 

These  were  aU  the  treaties  made  by  the  king 
befm  the  war  nith  the  Dutch,  (fi^r  there  was 
verjr  little  progress  made  other  with  France  or 
Spain,  for  mt  reasons  mentioned  before,)  except 
only  a  short  treaty  with  the  elector  of  Braaden- 
bmvb ;  wfaich  treaty  was,  for  the  most  jpart,  par- 
tieukr  with  referMce  only  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
hU  nuyesty's  nephew,  and  for  the  better  ordoing 
his  afiauv.  In  wfaich  treaty  his  majesty  IStewise 
employed  five  or  six  of  his  council :  and  the  few 
artidee  between  his  m^esty  and  that  elector 
in  point  of  state  wwe  likewise  transacted  by  them, 
and  debated  and  conndered  at  the  council-board, 
and  in  which  all  things  were  inawted  for  his  ma- 
iesty's benefit  and  servk»;  and  if  tb^  had  not 
been  afterwards  violated  by  the  elector,  the  king 
woold  have  reaped  mnchfl  ult  «tid  advantage  even 
from  that  treaty. 

After  the  war  WM  mtered  into  with  Holland, 
his  majesty  sent  Mr.  Coventry  to  Sweden,  and  sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  to  Denmark,  to  dispose  those  two 
crowns  to  a  confidence  in  each  otlwr,  and  then  to 
dispose  them  both  to  adhere  to  hie  majesty,  or  at 
least  not  toassistor  fiivom> the  Dutch.  The  treaty 
with  Sweden  succeeded  to  his  majeat^s  wish, 
and  was  concluded  in  a  league  doeosive,  tot 
much  to  the  king's  satisfiKtion,  and  mth  the  foil 
aj^irobi^on  of  the  whole  board ;  that  crown  hav- 
ing manifested  bo  much  affection,  and  sncfa  an 
incMnatitm  to  an  entire  ccmjanetion  mth  him. 
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that  upon  very  reasonable  conditions  they  would 
have  been  induced  to  have  entered  into  a  league 
offenBive,  and  even  into  the  present  war  against 
the  Dutch :  in  order  to  which,  they  sent  their 
ambasBadors  to  the  king  at  the  same  time  when 
Mr.  Coventry  returned,  and  they  became  the 
mediators  for  the  peace ;  having  first  declared  to 
his  majesty,  "  that  if  the  treaty  should  prove  in- 
"  effectual,  the  crown  of  Sweden  would  immedi- 
"  atety  join  with  his  majesty  agunst  the  Dutch." 
What  became  of  the  other  treaty  with  Denmark 
is  publicly  known,  lus  majesty  having  declared  to 
all  the  mirld  how  perfidiously  he  wbb  treated  by 
the  Dane. 

Tboe  remaiiu  cnilyoDe  othertreaty  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  ia  the  last  with  ^  Dutch,  upon 
which  the  peace  was  made :  and  therefore  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  set  down  the  inducements  to  that 
treaty,  the  whole  progress  and  conclusion  of  it ; 
by  aU  which  it  will  easily  appear  that  his  majesty 
was  neither  betrayed  nor  deluded  in  it,  or,  if  he 
were,  that  it  was  not  done  by  him. 

After  so  many  encounters  and  various  successes 
in  the  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  a 
much  greater  expense  than  his  majesty  at  his  first 
entrance  into  it  was  persuaded  it  would  cost  him ; 
when  he  saw  the  strength  and  ^wer  of  the  Dutch 
so  much  increased  by  the  conjunction  of  France 
and  Denmark,  who  supplied  them  with  money, 
ships,  and,  what  tbey  more  wanted,  with  men  as 
many  as  they  desired;  and  that  all  the  proposi- 
tions he  could  make  to  Spain  could  not  induce 
them  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance  witii  Imn,  as 
might  embark  them  against  France,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  evident  to  all  but  tiiemselves,  that  the 
French  resolved  to  break  the  peace  with  them, 
having  at  that  time  published  uiose  declarations 
which  they  afterwards  made  the  ground  of  the 
war :  his  majesty  clearly  discerned,  that  the  Dutch 
grew  less  weary  of  the  war  than  they  had  before 
seemed  to  have  been ;  and  that  they  would  be 
able,  with  that  assistance  and  conjunction,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  less  incmvenience  than  his 
majesty  was  like  to  do. 

He  had  found  it  necessary  for  strEutening  the 
trade  of  the  ouany,  (the  depriving  them  of  winch 
could  only  induce  them  to  desire  a  peace,  and 
which  he  could  not  do  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
ships,  whidi  were  still  kept  together  to  encounter 
their  fleet,)  to  giant  comniisuons  upon  letters  of 
marque  to  as  many  private  men  of  war  as  de«red 
the  same,  and  with  such  strict  orders  and  limita- 
tions as  are  necessary  in  those  cases ;  and  he 
found  indeed  the  advantajS^e  very  great,  in  the 
damage  those  men  of  war  did  to  the  enemy,  which 
was  considerable,  and  gave  them  great  trouble. 
On  the  other  side,  the  common  seamen  chose 
much  rather  to  go  on  board  those  men  of  war, 
where  their  profit  out  of  their  shares  of  the  booty 
was  greater,  and  their  hazards  much  less,  than  in 
the  king's  ships,,  where  they  got  only  blows  with- 
out booty,  though  their  iwy  and  proviuons  were 
much  gnater  than  they  nad  been  in  any  former 
time :  so  that  when  the  royal  fleet  was  to  be  set 
out,  there  was  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  sea- 
men  and  mariners  to  man  it. 

And  then,  whereas  the  advancement  of  trade 
was  made  the  great  end  of  the  war,  it  was  now 
found  necessary  to  suppress  all  trade,  that  there 
might  be  mariners  enough  to  furnish  the  ships 
for  the  carrying  on  ^e  war.  And  this  inconveni- 


ence produced  another  nuschief :  for  by  the  great 
diminution  and  even  suppression  of  trade,  were 
was  likewise  so  great  a  hiU  in  the  customs,  exdae, 
and  all  other  branches  of  the  king's  revenue,  that 
it  was  evident  enough  that  his  m^esty  would 
have  little  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  what  should 
arise  by  imposition  in  parliament  upon  the  people  ; 
who  already  complained  loudly  of  the  decay  of 
their  rents,  of  the  small  and  low  prices  which 
their  commodities  yielded  by  the  cessation  of 
trade,  and  especially  by  the  carrpng  all  the  money 
in  specie  from  the  several  counnes  to  London  for 
the  carrying  on  the  war.  And  the  paiiiament 
itself  appaired  so  weary  of  it,  that,  instead  of 
granting  a  new  supply  pn^rtionable  to  the 
charge,  they  fell  upon  expedients  to  ruae  money 
by  the  sale  of  part  oi  the  king's  revenue,  which 
was  already  too  small  to  suppoit  the  wdinaiy 
and  necessary  expense  of  the  crown. 

But  above  all,  his  majesty  was  most  disconiag- 
ed  by  the  extreme  license  of  the  seamen  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  especially  of  those  who  were  called  pri- 
vateers, set  out  in  the  particular  slups  of  war  upon 
adventure,  who  made  no  distinction  between 
friends  and  foes ;  but,  as  if  the  sea  had  been  thdr 
own  quarters,  they  seized  upon  all  ships  which 
passed  within  thdr  view,  and  dther  [Hlh^^ed  them 
entirely,  and  so  dismissed  them,  (which  tbey 
usually  did  to  those  which  tl^  foresaw  would  m 
dehvered  by  the  course  of  justioe^)  ta  else  bnioglit 
them  into  tbe  harbours,  after  thOT  had  taken  mm 
them  what  they  best  liked.  And  then  the  formal 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  admiralty  were  so 
dihdory,  and  involved  in  so  man^  appeals,  that 
the  prosecution  of  justice  for  injuries  received 
grew  as  grievous  as  the  injury  itself;  which  drew 
an  universal'  clamour  aom  all  nations,  "that 
"  without  being  parties  to  the  war  they  were  all 
"  treated  as  enemies." 

France  had  made  the  damage  they  had  tbia  way 
recdved,  and  the  interruption  of  their  trade,  a 
great  part  of  their  quarrel,  and  one  ground  of 
thdr  conjunction  with  the  Dutch.  From  Spain, 
which  really  wished  better  to  us  than  to  our  ene- 
mies, the  con^sints  were  as  gr^t ;  "  th^  thdr 
*'  whole  trade  was  destroyed;  thdr  ships  of  Flan- 
dera,  iriuch  sniped  Spain  with  what  they 
"wmted  for  thrauelves,  and  with  what  was 
"  necessary  for  their  trade  and  intercourse  with 
"  the  Indies,  were  all  taken  as  Dutch,  because  it 
*'  was  very  hard  to  distinguish  them  by  thdr 
"  language which  was  likemse  the  case  all 
the  Hanse-towns,  which  made  grievous  com- 
plaints, and  had  without  doubt  recdved  great 
damage.  Those  princes  of  Italy  whose  dominions 
reached  to  the  sea,  as  the  two  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  the  duke  of  Florence,  expostulated 
very  grievously  for  thdr  ships  taken  by  those 
freebooters  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  both  which 
nations  enriched  themselves  very  much  upon  such 
depredations.  And  how  much  soever  the  royal 
navy  was  weakened  evert  day,  tbe  number  of 
those  men  of  war  wonderndly  increased ;  so  that 
those  kind  of  shms,  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  covered  tne  whole  ocean :  and  of  those 
ships  which  were  taken  and  carried  into  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  (in  England  there  were  many  rode- 
liveries,)  it  was  observed,  lhat  there  were  ve^gia 
nulla  retrorsum.  Even  Sweden  itself,  mth  whom 
a  new  stricter  alliance  was  entered  into  at  that 
time,  vi^  as  severe  restrictioiu  to  that  Bcsnse  of 
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the  men  of  war  as  could  be  (footriTed  for  the 
libertT  and  security  of  the  trade  of  that  crown, 
complained  exceedingly  of  the  violation  of  all 
those  concessions  and  proviaioiiBt  and  that  thdr 
shipa  were  every  day  taken  and  plundered.  And 
tlui  universal  complaint  to  awaken  all 

princes  to  a  jealouav,  that  the  English  endeavoured 
to  restrain  all  trade,  ^  they  could  make  them- 
selves the  entire  masters  of  it,  and  by  their  naval 
power  mit  some  imposition  upon  the  whole  traf- 
fick  of  Europe. 

It  is  very  true,  at  the  first  entrance  into  the  war 
there  had  been  many  unskilful  expressions  even 
in  the  parliament  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  frequent 
discourses  of  parliament-men,  "  that  by  this  war, 
"  and  by  suppressing  the  power  of  the  Dutch  at 
"  sea,"  (of  which  they  made  not  the  least  doubt,) 
"  the  king  would  be  able  to  give  the  law  to  all 
"  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  that  no  ships  should 
«  pass  the  sea  without  paying  some  tribute  to 
"  Bn^and  :"  which  liberty  and  rashness  of  dis- 
coune  made  great  impression  upon  those  who 
wished  mischief  enoiuh  to  the  Dutch,  tiU  they 
saw  what  danger  might  ensue  to  thems elves  by 
the  success  of  the  English;  and  thereupon  mshed 
that  they  might  break  themselves  upon  each 
other,  without  advantage  to  either  party.  And 
this  general  distemper  and  complaint  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  the  king,  by  hia  discern- 
ing an  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  an  impossibility, 
to  give  any  just  remedy  to  it;  and  consequently, 
that  he  should  he  shorUy  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

He  had  taken  very  great  pains,  upon  deliberate 
consultations,  to  supprras  tbato^us  irregularity 
and  destructive  license  that  was  practised  amongst 
the  seamen,  and  had  in  many  particular  cases 
himself  examined  the  excess,  uid  caused  ex- 
emplary justice  to  be  done  upon  the  ofienders, 
ana  restitution  to  be  made  <»  what  had  been 
taken,  at  least  of  what  was  left ;  for  no  justice 
could  preserve  the  injured  persons  from  being 
losers.  He  had  granted  such  rules  and  privileges 
and  protection  to  the  ports  in  Flanders,  and  to 
others  of  his  allies,  as  themselves  desired,  and 
looked  upon  as  full  security ;  but  then  he  quickly 
found,  that  from  those  very  ports  and  in  those 
very  ships  which  enjoyed  tnose  privileges,  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  was  driven  on  :  so  tbat  it  was 
evident  that  by  that  liberty,  which  other  nations 
thought  themselves  in  justice  entitled  to,  if  not 
restrained,  the  Hollanders  themselves  would  be 
easily  able  to  carry  on  thdr  whole  trade  in  the 
ships  of  Flanders,  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  free 
tomis,  or  in  thor  own  ships  owned  by  the  other ; 
and  diat  the  reitrunt  would  Uluwise  be  impossi- 
ble, without  a  total  suppression  of  those  men  of 
war,  and  a  revocation  of  all  commissions  granted 
to  them  or  any  of  them,  which  would  likewise  be 
attended  with  the  freedom  and  security  of  trade 
to  all  his  majesty's  enemies. 

In  the  last  encounter  at  sea,  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  three  other  of  hia  majesty's  navy,  had  been 
lost ;  and  another,  the  London,  had  been  burned 
in  the  river  by  the  negligence  of  the  seamen ;  for 
there  was  never  any  discoveiy  made,  that  there 
was  any  piurpose  or  mahce  in  it.  The  French 
had  obUged  themselves,  that  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, admiral  of  France,  should,  with  the  whole 
fleet  under  Ms  command,  amounting  to  dghteen 
good  ships,  join  with  the  Dutch;  and  the  king 


of  Denmark  was  likewise  engaged  to  send  all  hia 
great  ships,  which  were  ten  or  a  dozen,  in  order 
to  the  like  conjunction :  so  tbat  it  was  evident  to 
his  majesty,  tlu^the  enemy  would  be  much  sape^ 
nor  to  him  in  strength  and  power,  though  he 
had  been  able  to  have  manned  and  set  out  all  his 
royal  navy ;  wMch  he  well  foresaw  he  should  not 
be  able  to  do,  both  for  want  of  money  and  want 
of  seamen,  who  were  already  in  great  disorder 
and  mutiny  for  want  of  their  pay,  of  which  there 
was  indeed  a  great  arrear  due  to  them.  And, 
which  was  worse,  there  was  grown  such  an  ani- 
mosity amongst  the  prindpal  officers  of  the  fleet 
between  themselves,  that  the  whole  discipline 
was  corrupted ;  so  that  it  was  hard  to  resolve 
into  what  nuids  to  put  the  government  thereof^ 
if  it  could  have  been  made  ready. 

Upon  which,  and  the  whole  state  of  affairs^ 
and  upon  deliberation  and  frequent  consultation 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  sea,  and  such 
others  whose  experience  in  such  matters  rendered 
Uiem  most  capable  to  give  advice,  the  king  found 
it  most  counsellable  to  resolve  to  make  a  ttefensive 
war  the  next  year,  and  to  lay  up  all  bis  great  slups, 
and  to  have  some  squadrons  of  the  lighter  vessels 
to  continue  in  several  quarters  assigned  to  them, 
which  should  be  ready  to  take  aQ  advantages 
which  should  be  offered ;  and  that  there  should 
be  likewise  ready  in  the  river  another  goodsquad- 
ron  of  ships  against  the  end  of  the  summer,  which 
being  ready  to  join  with  those  which  lay  out^ 
when  the  enemy  was  weary  and  their  ships  foul, 
would  be  able  to  take  many  notable  advantages 
upon  them ;  of  which  they  who  advised  it  were  so 
confident,  that  they  did  believe  this  defensive  way 
thus  ordered  and  prosecuted  would  prove  a  greater 
damage  to  the  enemy  in  their  trade,  and  aU  other 
respe^  than  they  bad  efrer  undergone.  And  in 
all  this  counsel  and  resohition  the  chancellor  had 
no  other  part  than  bdng  present;  and,  not  under- 
standing the  subject-matter  of  debate,  could  not 
be  able  to  answer  any  of  the  reasons  that  had 
been  alleged. 

These  considerations,  upon  a  full  survey  of  his 
ill  condition  at  home  aod  abroad,  induced  the  king 
to  wish  that  then  were  a  goodend  of  the  war ;  of 
which  inclination  his  majesty  vouchsafed  to  inform 
the  chancellor,  well  knowing  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  contribute  all  he  could  to  it,  as  a  thing  he 
desired  most  in  this  world,  and  which  he  thought 
would  prove  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  king  and 
kingdom;  and  his  majesty  bkewise  told  him,  "tbat 

he  found  all  those,  who  had  been  most  forward 
"  and  impf^ent  to  enter  into  this  war,  were  noW 
"  weary  of  it,  and  would  be  ^lad  of  a  peace so 
that  there  remained  now  nothing  to  do,  but  for  his 
majesty  to  advise  irith  those  whom  he  thought  fit, 
(for  there  seemed  many  reasons  to  conceal  both 
the  inclination  to  peace,  and  the  resolution  not 
to  set  out  a  summer  fleet,  from  bnng  publicly 
known,)  what  method  to  observe,  and  what  ex- 
pedients to  make  use  of,  for  the  better  procuring 
this  wisbed-for  peace,  without  appearing  to  be  too 
solicitous  or  importunate  for  it,  or  ao  weary  of  the 
war  as  in  truth  he  was.  And  to  this  consultation 
the  king  was  pleased  to  call  together  with  his 
royal  brother,  prince  Rupert,  the  chancellor,  the 
general,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  those  other  ho- 
nourable persons  with  whom  he  used  to  advise  in 
his  most  secret  and  most  important  a&irs. 

That  which  occorred  fint  to  consider  was. 
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whether  there  were  tcay  hope  to  divide  the  French 
from  the  Dutch;  upon  which  Bupposition  the 
prospect  was  not  unpleasant,  the  war  with  one  of 
them  being  hopefully  enough  to  be  pursued  ;  the 
conjunction  was  only  formidable.   And  to  this 

furpose  several  attempts  had  been  made  both  in 
'ranee  and  in  HoUand ;  both  udes  being  equally 
resolved  not  to  sepuHte  from  each  other,  till  a 
joint  peace  shonld  be  made  with  England,  though 
they  both  owned  a  jealousjr  of  each  other :  those 
of  Holland  having  a  temble  apprehension  and 
foresight  of  the  king  of  France's  designs  upon 
Flanders,  which  would  make  his  greatness  too 
near  a  neighbour  to  their  territories ;  besides  that 
the  logic  of  his  demands  upon  the  devolution  and 
nullity  of  the  treaty  upon  the  marriage  was  equally 
appUcable  to  their  whole  interest,  as  it  was  to  their 
demands  from  the  king  of  Spain.  '  And  France, 
upon  all  the  attacks  they  had  made  both  in  France 
with  the  Dutch  ambassador  there,  and  in  Holland 
by  their  own  ambassador,  found  clearly,  that  they 
were  to  expect  no  assistance  from  the  Dutch  in 
thdr  deaignB,  and  that  at  least  th^  irisfaed  them 
ill  BncceN,  and  would  probably  contribote  to  it 
upon  the  first  occauon :  and  this  made  them  wil- 
ling to  put  an  end  to  thor  bo  strict  allianoe,  which 
was  already  very  chargeable  to  them,  and  not  like 
to  be  attended  with  any  notable  advantage,  except 
in  weakening  an  ally  from  whom  they  might  pro- 
bably receive  much  more  advantage. 

However,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  wonld 
be  induced  to  enter  into  any  treaty  apart,  thoogh 
they  both  seemed  willing  and  desirous  of  a  peace ; 
in  order  to  which,  the  Dutch,  through  the  Swedes 
ambassadors*  hands,  had  writ  to  the  king,  "  to 
"  offer  a  treaty  in  any  such  neutral  place  as  his 
"  majesty  should  make  choice  of;"  professing, 
"  thai  they  should  make  no  scruple  of  sending 
"  thar  ambassadors  directly  to  his  majesty,  but 
**  that  their  coniunetion  with  the  other  two  crowns, 
"  who  required  a  neutral  place,  would  not  admit 
**  that  condescension."  And  at  the  same  time 
they  intimated  to  the  Swedes  ambaBsadots*  **that 
"  the  kin^  of  France  would  not  send  his  ambas- 
"  sadors  mto  Flanders,  or  any  place  of  the  king 
"  of  Spun's  dominiona ;"  and  therefore  wished, 
"  that  nis  majesty  would  make  choice  of  Dussel' 
"  dorp,  Cologne,  Francfort,  or  Hamburgh,  or  any 
"  other  place  that  his  majesty  should  think  more 
"  convenient  than  the  o&er,  under  that  excep- 
"  tion :"  all  which  places,  and  in  truth  any  other 
out  of  the  king  of  Spun's  dominions,  were  at  such 
a  distance,  (the  winter  being  now  near  over,)  Uiat 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  expectation  <k  the 
fruit  of  tha  treaty  in  time  to  prevent  more  acta  of 
hostility. 

How  the  treaty  came  afterwarde  to  be  intro- 
duced by  overtora  from  !>Vance,  and  what  preli- 
minarieB  were  first  proposed  frcnn  thence  by  the 
earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  how  a^eed  to  by  his 
m^eaftjr;  how  the  place  of  the  treaty  came  to  be 
adpiBted,  the  ambauadora  chosen,  and  the  whole 
progress  therenpon,  and  the  publication  of  the 
articles  of  the  peace ;  is  so  particularly  set  forth 
in  this  narrative  before*,  that  it  needs  not  to  be 
repeated  here.  And  one  of  the  ambassadors  re- 
pairing, as  is  there  said,  to  the  king,  and  giving 
him  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  before  any 
thing  waB  concluded,  and  every  particular  having 


been  debated  at  the  council-board  and  consented 
to;  he  said,  he  could  not  imiJerstand  how  his 
majesty  could  be  deluded  or  betrayed  in  that 
treaty,  which  passed  with  such  a  fall  examination 
and  ^squisition,  and  in  all  which  debates  lua 
m^esty  himsdf  had  taken  the  paioB  to  diacanne 
more,  and  to  enlarge  in  the  answer  to  all  olgec- 
tions  which  were  foreseen,  than  he  had  been  ever 
known  to  have  done  upon  any  other  article. 

It  is  veiy  true,  that  the  chancellor  had  been 
commanded  by  the  king  to  write  most  of  the 
letters  which  nad  been  sent  to  the  earl  of  St. 
Alban's,  from  the  time  of  his  £[oing  over  concern- 
ing the  treaty,  his  lordship  having  Ukewiae  direct- 
ed most  of  his  lettm  to  him ;  and  most  of  the 
despatches  to  the  ambassadors  were  likewise  pre- 
pared by  him,  they  being  by  their  insteuctions 
(without  his  desire  or  privity)  to  transmit  all  ac- 
counts to  one  of  the  secretaries  or  to  himself. 
But,  he  said,  it  was  as  true,  that  he  never  recdved 
a  letter  from  either  of  them,  but  it  was  read  en- 
tirely, in  his  majesty's  presence,  to  those  lords  of 
the  conndl  who  were  aangned  for  that  snrtce, 
where  frectionB  were  given  what  answer  aihoiild 
be  returned,  and  he  never  did  return  any  answer 
to  either  of  them,  witfaotit  having  first  read  it  to 
the  connril,  or  having  first  smt  it  to  one  of  the 
secretaries,  to  be  read  to  his  majesty.  And  he 
did  with  a  very  good  conscience  protest  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  never  did  the  least  thing,  or  gave 
the  least  advice,  relating  to  the  war,  or  relati^  to 
the  peace,  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he 
had  Deen  to  oqure  the  next  minute,  and  to  have 
I  given  an  account  thereof  to  God  Almtghtv. 

And  as  his  majesty  prudently,  piously,  and 
!  passionately  desired  io  put  an  end  to  that  war,  so 
'  no  man  appeared  more  delighted  with  the  peace 
!  when  it  was  concluded,  than  his  majesty  himself 
did ;  though,  he  said,  as  far  as  he  could  make 
any  jadgi^t  of  public  afiUrs,  the  pul^cation  of 
that  peace  was  ai^mded  with  the  most  universal 
1  joy  and  acdamationB  oi  die  whole  nation,  that 
I  can  be  imaged.   Nor  is  it  easy  to  forget  the 
'  general  consternation  that  the  city  and  people  of 
all  conditions  were  in,  when  the  Dutch  came  into 
the  river  as  high  as  Oiatham ;  and  when  the  dis- 
temper in  the  court  itself  was  bo  great,  that  many 
persons  of  quality  and  title,  in  the  ^lleries  and 
privy  lod^gs,  vei^  indecenUy  every  day  vented 
j  their  passions  in  bitter  execrations  against  those 
]  who  had  first  counselled  and  brooght  on  the  war, 
and  wishing  that  an  end  were  put  to  it  by  any 
peace ;  some  of  which  persons,  within  very  few 
days  after,  as  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace 
itself,  and  against  tne  promoters  of  it.   But,  he 
said,  he  was  yet  so  for  from  repenting  or  bdng 
ashamed  td  the  part  he  had  in  1^  tiiat  he  looked 
upon  it  u  a  great  honour,  that  the  last  service  he 
performed  for  his  majesty  was  the  sealing  the  pro- 
clamations, and  other  instructions,  for  the  conclu- 
sion and  pofaction  of  that  peace,  the  great  seal 
of  Ew^d  benigtiut  very  day  sent  for  and  taken 
from  him. 

The  seventeenth  and  last  article  was,  "  That  he 
"  was  a  principal  autiior  of  that  fotal  counsel 
"  of  dividing  tne  fleet  about  June  1666." 
For  answer  to  this,  he  set  down  at  lai^  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  agitation  that  was  in  coundl  upon 
that  affair,  and  that  the  dividing  and  separation 


a  See  above,  pp.  1214,  &c.and  132S,  Bic. 
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of  the  fleet  at  that  time  was  by  the  election  and 
advice  of  the  two  geaeralB,  aod  not  hy  the  order 
or  direction  of  the  council :  all  which  hath  been 
at  lai^,  in  that  part  of  this  dincourse  which  re- 
lates to  the  transactions  of  that  tunei*,  set  down, 
and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  again  inserted. 

He  took  tutice  of  the  prejudice  that  might  be- 
fidl  hnn,  in  the  opinion  of  good  men,  by  iiia  ab- 
senting him«elf,  and  thereby  declining  the  full  ex- 
amination and  trial  which  the  pubhc  justice  would 
have  allowed  bun;  which  obliged  him  to  set 
down  all  the  particulars  which  passed  from  the 
taking  the  seal  from  him,  the  messages  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  finally  the 
advice  and  command  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
broiight  him  from  the  duke  of  \  ork  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king.  Upon  all  which,  and  the 
great  distemper  that  appeared  in  the  two  houses 
at  that  time,  and  whicn  was  pacified  upon  his 
withdrawing,  he  did  hope,  that  all  diepassioned 
men  would  believe  that  ne  had  not  deserted  and 
betrayed  hia  own  innocence;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  lie  had  complied  with  that  oblig^ou  and 
duty  which  he  had  always  paid  to  hig  majesty  and 
to  his  service,  in  choosing  at  that  tone  to  aamfice 
his  own  honour  to  the  Inst  intimation  of  his  ma- 

jesty'a  pkasnr^  and  i^en  the  least  inconvenience  ^  -  —  „ 

ntight  nave  befoDen  it  by  bis  obstinacy,  though  in  were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  be  mthout  the 
his  own  defence :  and  concluded,  that  thouffn  bis  attendance  of  four  servants  about  his  own  person; 
enemies,  who  had  by  all  the  evil  arts  imaginable  '  having,  in  those  seasons  when  he  enjoyed  most 
contrived  his  destruction,  had  yet  the  power  and  J  health  and  underwent  least  pain,  his  knees,  legs, 
the  credit  to  infuse  into  bis  majesty's  ears  stories  i  and  feet  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  walk,  espe- 
of  words  spoken  and  things  done  by  him,  of  all ;  dally  up  or  down  stairs,  without  the  help  of  two 
which  he  was  as  innocent  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  men ;  and  when  he  was  seized  upon  by  tne  gout, 
his  birth,  and  other  jealousies  of  a  nature  so  '  they  were  not  able  to  perform  the  office  of  watch- 
odious,  that  themselves  had  not  the  confidence  |  ing:  sothat  to  the  English  servants  which  he  had 
publicly  to  own;  yet,  he  sud,  notwithstanding  all  |  brought  with  him, which  with  a  cook,  and  amaid 
those  disadvantwea  for  Uie  present  he  did  not ,  to  wash  his  linen,  amounted  to  six  or  seven,  be 
despair,  but  that  bis  mt^csty,  m  his  goodness  and  |  was  compelled  to  take  four  or  five  K«nch  servants 
justice,  mi^t  in  doe  time  dis«fyer  the  foal  arti-  j  for  the  market  and  other  offices  of  the  bouse ;  and 
ficeswhiehnad  been  used  to  gain  credit  with  him,  |  his  lodging  cost  him  above  two  himdred  pistoles. 


conveniences  in  many  respects  which  were  like  to 
attend  thdr  making  him  many  visits.  But  when 
there  waa  visibly  always  in  him  such  a  vivaciU' 
and  cheerfulness  as  could  not  be  counterfeited, 
that  was  not  interrupted  nor  clouded  upon  such 
ill  news  as  came  every  week  ont  of  Ei^clan^  of 
the  improvement  of  the  power  and  insolence  <A 
hia enemies;  allmenconcluded»thathebadaoine- 
whtf  about  him  above  a  good  ctmstitution,  and 
prosecuted  him  with  aU  the  offices  of  civility  and 
respect  they  could  manifest  towards  a  stranger. 

There  were  two  inconveniences  which  he  fore- 
saw might  happen,  and  could  not  but  discompose 
the  serenity  of  nis  mind.  The  first,  and  that  wnich 
gave  him  least  apprehension,  though  he  could  not 
avoid  the  tiiinking  of  it,  nor  the  trouble  of  those 
thonghts  which  could  not  be  separated  from  it, 
was,  how  he  should  be  able  to  draw  as  much 
money  out  of  England  as  would  support  his  ex- 
pense ;  which,  though  husbanded  with  as  much 
migality  as  could  be  used  with  any  decency,  he 
foresaw  would  amount  to  a  greater  i>roiKntion 
than  he  had  prcmMed  to  himsdi.  Hia  indispoei- 
tion  and  mfonuty,  which  either  kept  him  under 
the  actual  and  anarp  vintation  of  tiie  ^out,  or, 
when  the  viffour  of  that  was  abated,  in  much 
wedcness  of  bis  limbs  when  the  pain  waa  gone. 


and  would  reflect  graciously  upon  some  poor  ser- 
vices (how  overrewarded  soever)  herettnore  per- 
formed by  him,  the  memory  whereof  would  pre- 
vail with  him  to  think,  that  the  banishing  him 
out  of  bis  country,  and  forcing  him  to  seek  Us 
bread  in  foreign  parts  at  this  age,  is  a  very  severe 
judgment.  However,  be  waa  confident  that  pos- 
terity will  clearly  dbcem  his  innocence  and 
integrity  in  all  those  particulars,  which  have 
been  as  untruly  as  maliciously  laid  to  his 
charge  by  men  who  did  nothing  before,  or  have 
done  any  thing  since,  that  wiU  make  them  be 
thought  to  be  wise  or  honest  men ;  and  will  be- 
lieve bis  nusfortunea  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  hii  fiiults. 

As  soon  aa  he  had  digested  and  tranamitted  this 
hia  answer  and  vindicaoon  to  bis  children,  which 
he  did  in  a  short  time  after  his  airival  at  Mont- 
pelier,  he  appeared  to  all  men  who  conversed  with 
him  to  beentirelyposeessed  of  somuch  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and  so  unconcerned  in  all  that  bad  been 
done  to  him  or  said  of  him,  that  men  believed  the 
temper  to  be  aflFected  with  much  art,  and  could 
not  be  natural  in  a  man,  who  was  known  to  have 
so  great  an  affection  for  his  own  country,  the  air 
and  climate  thereof;  and  to  take  so  much  delight 
and  pleasure  in  his  relations,  from  whom  he  waa 
now  banished,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  he 
could  not  wish  that  they  should  undergo  the  in- 


But  all  the  apprehsnsions  of  this  kind  were  upon 
short  reflectaona  composed,  in  the  assurance  he 
had  of  the  affection  and  piety  of  his  children,  who 
be  believed  out  of  his  and  tneir  own  state  would 
raise  enough  for  his  unavoidable  disbursements. 

The  other  ^>prehen8ion  stuck  closer  to  him, 
and  made  bjm  even  tremble  in  the  very  reflec- 
tion. He  could  not  forget  the  treatment  be  had 
between  Calais  and  Roan,  and  the  strange  violent 
importanity  that  was  used  to  Mm  to  get  out  of  the 
kingdom,  when  he  had  not  strength  to  get  out  of 
his  bed.  And  though  he  was  now  at  ease  from 
such  inhuman  pressures;  yet  bis  enemies,  who 
had  even  extorted  tiiat  importunity  from  a  people 
not  inclined  to  such  indvilitiee,  had  still  the  same  . 
power,  and  the  same  malice,  and  a  froppish  kind 
of  insolence,  tiiat  dehg^fated  to  deprive  bim  of  any 
thing  that  pleased  hmi,  and  manifiBstiy  pleased 
itself  in  vexing  him.  And  if  they  should  agun 
prevail  with  the  same  ministers  to  remove  nim 
from  his  quiet,  and  oblige  bim  to  new  journeys, 
the  same  spirit  would  chase  him  from  place  to 
place }  there  being  none  in  view  like  to  be  supe- 
rior to  their  influence,  when  France  had  been 
subdued  by  it.  So  that  besides  the  impossibility 
of  preserving  the  peace  and  repose  of  bis  mind  in 
BO  grievous  a  fatigue,  and  continual  torture  of  his 
bodv,  he  saw  no  hope  of  rest  but  in  his  grave. 
Ana  against  this  kina  of  tyranny  Iw  could  oy  no 


^  See  above,  p.  1181,  &e. 
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reasonable  discourse  mth  himself  provide  any  ee- 
curitjf,  or  stock  of  courage  to  support  it. 

HiB  friend  the  abbot  Mountague,  who  \raa  the 
only  advocate  he  had  to  that  court,  used  all  his 
powerful  rhetoric  to  allay  thoae  fears,  and  to  com- 
fort him  against  those  melancholic  apprehensions, 
by  assuring  him,  "  that  the  ministers  were  far 
"  from  such  inclinations,  and  that  nothing  but 
"  reason  of  state  could  dispose  them  to  that  se- 
"  verity:"  yet  he  prepared  him  not  to  think  of 
removing  from  Montpelier,  without  first  acqoaint- 
iog  that  court  with  it  And  when  afterwards  he 
proposed  to  him,  '*  that  he  might  have  leave  to 
"  reside  in  Orleans,  or  some  other  city,  at  such  a 
"  nearer  distance  from  England,  that  nis  children 
"  or  friends  might  more  easily  repair  to  him 
the  court  did  not  like  the  proposition,  but  pro- 

Eosed  Moulins,  whither  they  would  not  yet  give 
im  a  pass,  till  first  their  ambassador  in  England 
should  know  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
his  majesty :  so  that  he  found  himself  upon  the 
matter  not  only  banished  from  his  country,  bat 
confined  to  MontpeUer,  without  any  assurance 
that  he  should  not  be  agEUn  shortly  buiished  from 
thence. 

However  after  he  had  revolved  all  the  ezpe- 
dientB  that  occurred  to  him  for  the  prevention  of 
such  a  mischief,  he  concluded  there  was  no  other 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  those  contit^encies,  than 
in  acquiescing  in  the  good  pleasure  <^  God,  and 
depending  upon  him  to  enanle  him  to  bear  what 
no  discretion  or  foresight  of  his  own  could  pre- 
vent. And  in  this  composure  of  mind  he  betook 
himself  to  his  books,  and  to  the  entertainment 
and  exercise  of  such  thoughts,  as  were  most  hke 
to  divert  him  from  others  which  would  be  more 
unpleasant. 

uod  blessed  him  very  much  in  this  composure 
and  retreat.  And  the  first  consolation  he  admi- 
nistered to  himself  was  from  the  reflection  upon 
the  wonderful  and  unusual  proceedings  and  pro- 
aecution  that  had  been  against  him,  in  another 
kind  of  manner,  and  after  another  measure,  than 
used  to  be  practised  by  the  most  bitter  enemies, 
.  and  than  was  necessary  to  their  ends  and  advan- 
tages who  had  contriTCd  them :  not  to  mention 
the  malice  and  injustice  of  their  first  design  of  re- 
moving him  from  the  trust  and  credit  he  had  with 
the  king,  and  to  alienate  his  majesty's  affection 
and  kindness  from  him,  to  which  the  corrupt 
hopes  and  expectation  of  benefit  to  themselves 
might  incline  tbem ;  and  then  such  unrighteous 
ends  cannot  naturally  be  prosecuted  but  by  as  un- 
righteous means.    When  they  were  not  only 

{)rivy  to  but  contrivers  of  his  escape,  which  they 
ooked  upon  as  attended  with  more  benefit  to 
them  than  his  imprisonment  or  the  taking  his 
life  could  have  been ;  when  they  were  secure  of 
his  absence,  and  of  no  more  bang  troubled  or  con- 
tradicted by  him,  by  the  bill  m  banishment,  by 
which  they  broke  their  faith  and  promises  to  thie 
king,  and  made  him  depart  from  his  own  resolu- 
tions :  to  what  purpose  was  all  their  other  prose- 
cution of  him  both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  de- 
rogatory to  the  king's  honour,  and  that  innate 
goodness  of  nature  and  clemency  that  all  men 
know  he  abounds  in,  than  mischievous  to  him  ? 
why  must  be  be  absurdly  charged  with  counsels 
and  actions,  of  which  he  could  never  be  suspected  ? 
and  why  roust  his  name  be  struck  out  of  all  books 
council,  and  catalogues  and  lists  of  servants. 


that  it  might  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  been  a 
counsellor  of  state,  or  a  magistrate  of  justice ;  a 
method  that  was  never  pnutised  towards  the 
greatest  malefactor }  to  what  wortiiy  or  necnsary 
end  could  that  exorbitant  demand  be  made  and 
pursued  in  France,  to  expose  him  and  the  honour 
of  that  crown  to  the  general  reproach  of  all  men, 
with  such  tmparallelra  drcumstancea  i 

These  very  extraordinary  attempts  and  unheard 
of  devices  seemed  to  all  wise  men  but  the  last 
effort  of  vul^  ainrited  petsons,  and  the  &int 
grasping  of  impotent  malice;  and  instead  of  de- 
pressing the  spirits  of  him  they  hated,  raised  hk 
confidence,  that  God  would  not  permit  such  gross 
inventions  of  very  ill  and  shortnghted  men  10 
triimiph  in  the  ruin  of  an  honest  man,  whose 
heart  was  always  fixed  upon  his  protection,  and 
whom  he  bad  so  often  preserved  from  more  pow- 
erful stratagems  ;  and  ne  did  really  believe,  that 
the  divine  justice  would  at  some  time  expose  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  those  men  to  the  infomy 
they  deserved. 

To  those  persons  with  whom  he  did  with  the 
most  freedom  communicate,  he  did  often  profess, 
that  upon  the  strictest  inquisition  he  could  make 
into  all  his  actions  from  the  time  (rf  the  king's  re- 
turn, when  }aa  coniUtion  was  generally  thought  to 
have  been  very  prosperous,  tiioiwfa.  at  beet  it  was 
ezennsed  with  many  thonu  whim  made  it  wiea^, 
he  could  not  reflect  npon  any  one  tlung  he  had 
done,  (amongst  many  which  he  doubted  not  were 
jusUy  liable  to  the  reproach  of  weakness  and 
vanity,)  of  which  he  was  so  much  ashamed,  as  he 
was  of  the  vast  expense  he  had  made  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  house ;  which  had  more  contributed  to 
that  gust  of  envy  that  had  so  violently  shaken 
Um,  Uian  any  misdemeanour  that  he  was  dunight 
to  have  been  guilty  of;  and  which  had  infinitely 
discomposed  his  whole  affairs,  and  broken  his 
estate.  For  all  which  he  had  no  other  excuse  to 
make,  than  that  he  was  necessitated  to  quit  the 
habitation  he  was  in  at  Worcester-bouse,  which 
the  owner  required,  and  for  which  he  had  alvm 
paid  five  himdred  pounds  yearly  rent,  and  anud 
not  find  any  convement  house  to  live  in,  except  he 
built  one  hmisd^  (to  wluch  he  was  naturally  too 
much  inclined ;)  and  that  he  had  so  much  encou- 
ragement thereunto  from  the  king  himsedf,  that 
his  majei^  vouchsafed  to  appoint  the  place  upon 
which  it  enould  stwd,  and  graciously  to  bestow 
the  inheritance  of  the  hmd  upon  him  after  a  shiHt 
term  ot  years,  which  he  purchased  from  die  pre- 
sent possessor:  which  approbation  and  bounty 
of  his  majesty  was  his  ^leatest  encouragement. 
And  his  own  unskilfolnesa  in  architecture,  and 
the  positive  undertaldng  of  a  gentieman,  (who 
had  BKilt  enough,  and  a  f^od  reward  for  hia  akill,) 
that  the  expense  sboi^  not  amonnt  to  a  thira 
part  of  what  in  truth  it  afterwards  amonntnd  to, 
which  he  <onld  inthout  eminent  inoonTCDience 
have  diaburMd,  involved  [him]  in  that  raah  enter- 
prise, that  proved  so  fatal  and  mischievous  to  him  ; 
not  only  in  the  accumulation  of  envy  and  prqn- 
dice  that  it  brought  upon  him,  but  in  the  entan- 
glement of  a  great  deot,  that  broke  all  bis  meft- 
sures;  and,  under  the  weight  of  hia  sudden,  un- 
expected misfortune,  made  lus  conditioB  very 
uneasy,  and  near  insupportable. 

And  this  he  took  aU  occauons  to  confess,  and 
to  reproach  himself  with  the  fbUy  of  it.  And  yet, 
when  his  childrea  and  his  neueat  friends  pro- 
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poeed  md  adviaed  the  nle  of  it  in  h «  baniah-  ' 
ment,  for  the  parent  oS  Ids  debts,  and  making  1 
■ome  provision  for  two  yonnmr  children ;  he  \ 
remained  still  so  much  inmuated  with  the  deUght  { 
he  had  enjoyed,  that,  though  he  was  deprivedof  i 
it,  he  heantened  very  uztwilUngly  to  the  advice ;  , 
and  expressly  refused  to  approve  it,  until  snch  a 
sum  should  be  offered  for  it,  as  held  some  pro- 
portion to  the  money  be  had  laid  out ;  and  could  ! 
not  conceal  some  confidence  he  had,  Uiat  he  | 
should  live  to  be  restored  to  it,  and  to  be  vindi- 
cated from  the  brand  he  suffered  under,  except 
his  particular  complete  ruin  were  involved  in  the 
general  distraction  and  confusion  of  his  country, 
of  which  he  had  a  more  lennbla  and  seriona  ap- 
prehmion. 

He  waa  wont  to  aav,  **  diat  of  the  infinite 
■*  blesni^  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  confer 
*'  upon  bun  almost  from  bis  cradle,"  amongst 
which  he  delighted  in  the  reckoning  up  many 
■i^Ed  instances,  "  be  esteemed  bimsdf  so  happy  . 
"  m  none  as  in  his  three  acquiescences,"  which 
be  called  "  his  three  vacations  and  retreats  be  had  ; 
"  in  bis  Hfe  enjoyed  from  business  of  trouble  and  j 
"  vexation and  in  every  of  which  God  had  { 
given  him  grace  and  opportunity  to  make  full  re-  i 
flections  upon  his  actions,  and  his  observatioDs 
upon  wliat  be  had  done  himself,  and  what  be  had  ' 
seen  others  do  and  suffer ;  to  rn«ir  the  breaches 
in  bis  own  mind,  and  to  fortify  nimsdf  with  new  ' 
resolutions  agunst  future  encounters,  in  an  en- 
tire zengMtkm  of  all  lua  thoughts  and  imrpoaes  , 
into  the  disposal  of  God  Almighty,  and  m  a  firm 
confidence  rahia  protection  and  ddiveiancein  all . 
the  Affieulties  he  shoald  be  obliged  to  ctntend 
irith  I  and  towards  the  obtaining  whereof,  be  re-  ] 
newed  those  vows  and  promises  of  integrity  and  i 
hearty  endeavour  to  perform  bis  duty,  whidi  are  | 
the  only  means  to  procure  the  continuance 
that  protection  and  deliverance. 

The  first  of  these  recesses  oracquiescences  was, 
his  remaining  and  rending  in  Jersey,  when  the 
prince  of  Wales,  bis  now  muestv,  first  went  into 
France  upon  the  command  of  the  queen  his 
motiier,  contrary,  aa  to  the  time,  to  the  OfHtiion 
of  the  council  the  king  bis  father  bad  directed  him 
to  govern  himself  by,  and,  as  they  conceived, 
contrary  to  bis  mqesty^s  own  hidgment,  the 
knowing  whereof  tliev  only  wutea  for;  and  his 
stey  there,  during  ttut  tmie  that  his  hig^meas 
first  remaned  at  Faria  and  St.  Geimun'a,  imtfl 
lus  expedition  afterwards  to  tiie  fleet  and  in 
Downs.  His  second  was,  when  be  waa  sent  by 
his  maies^  aa  his  ambassador,  tc^edier  with  the 
lord  Cottington,  into  Spain;  in  which  two  full 
yeara  were  spent  before  lie  waited  upon  the  king 
again.  And  the  third  waa  his  last  recess,  by  the 
di^prace  he  underwent,  and  by  the  act  of  banish- 
ment. In  which  three  acquiescences,  he  had 
learned  more,  knew  himself  and  other  men  much 
better,  and  served  God  and  hiB  country  with  more 
devotion,  and  be  hoped  more  effectually,  than  in 
all  the  other  more  active  part  of  his  life. 

He  nsed  to  say,  that  he  spent  too  much  of  his 
younger  years  in  company  and  conversation,  and 
too  httle  with  books ;  wlucb  waa  in  aome  degree 
repaired,  by  greyest  part  of  hia  conversation 
beinf^  with  pereons  >A  rery  em&ient  parte  of 
leanung  and  virtue^  and  never  witii  men  of  loose 
and  debanched  manners.  And  he  to(^  great 
ideHore  freqnaitly  to  lonember  and  mention  the 


names  of  thoee  with  whom  be  kept  most  company, 
when  he  first  entered  into  the  world;  many 
whereof  Uved  to  be  very  eminent  in  church  and 
state :  to  whose  information  and  example,  and  to 
the  affection,  awe,  and  reverence,  he  hiul  to  their 
persons,  he  did  acknowledge  to  owe  all  that  was 
commendabte  Qn]  him.  He  i&A  very  ranch  affect 
to  be  loved  and  esteemed  amongst  men  of  good 
name  and  reputation,  which  made  him  irarily 
avoid  the  company  of  loose  and  dissolute  men, 
and  to  preserve  himself  from  any  notable  scandal 
of  any  kind,  and  to  live  caat^,  ii  not  ccath  Nor 
was  the  conversation  he  lived  in  liable  to  any 
other  exception,  than  that  it  was  with  men  supe- 
rior to  him  in  their  quality  and  their  fmrtuoes, 
which  exposed  him  to  greMra-  expense  than  his 
fHtonewonld  warrant :  and  yet  it  pleased  God  to 
fveserve  him  fiom  ever  undragoing  any  reproach 
or  inconvenience. 

He  accused  himself  of  entering  too  soon  out  of 
a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  too  much  idleness, 
into  a  life  <tf  too  mudi  business,  that  required 
more  labour  and  experience  and  knowledge  than 
he  waa  supplied  for ;  for  he  put  on  bis  gown  aa 
soon  as  be  waa  called  to  the  bar ;  and,  by  the 
countenance  of  persons  in  place  and  authority,  as 
soon  engaged  himself  in  the  business  of  the  profes- 
sion as  he  put  on  his  gown,  and  to  that  degree  in 

Eractice,  tmt  gave  httie  time  for  study,  that  he 
ad  too  much  n^ected  before ;  besides  that  he 
still  indulged  to  his  beloved  conversation.  Few 
years  nassed  before  the  troubles  in  Scotland  uh- 
pearet^  and  ^  Uttle  parliament  was  convened; 
wikich  bsing  dissohFcd  and  prssentb  a  new  one 
called,  hewaa  a  member  in  both,  ana  wholly  gave 
bimsdf  up  to  the  pubHc  affairs  a^tated  there,  and 
where  he  was  enough  esteemed  and  employed,  till 
the  spirit  reigned  there,  and  drove  men  of  hia 
prinaplea  from  thence. 

He  was  entirely  and  without  reserve  trusted, 
with  two  other  of  his  friends,  in  all  the  king's  af- 
fturs  which  related  to  the  parliament,  before  the 
rebellion  impeared ;  which  brought  him  into  pre- 
judice and  jealousy  with  many  of  both  houses, 
who  before  were  veir  kind  to  aim.  And  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  was  sworn  vS.  the 
pnvy-GOuncil  and  made  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer :  and  from  this  time  the  pains  he  todc,  and 
Uie  great  fatigne  be  underwent,  wore  notorious  to 
aU  men ;  insomuch  as,  the  refreshment  of  cKnner 
excepted,  for  he  never  supped,  he  bad  very  litfle 
of  the  day,  and  not  much  of  the  night,  vacant 
from  the  most  important  busmess. 

When  the  prince  was  separated  from  bis  &tber, 
the  king  commanded  lum  to  attend  tus  higbnesa 
into  the  west,  under  more  than  a  common  trust : 
and  by  the  inequality  of  humours  amongst  the 
counsellors,  tiie  wants  and  necessities  the 
prince's  httle  court  and  family,  the  want  of  wis- 
dom in  his  governor,  that  made  him  want  that  re- 
spect from  tiie  prince  and  all  other  people  that 
was  due  to  bim,  the  fiiction  amongst  aU  the  coun- 
try gentiemen,  and,  above  all,  the  ill  success  in 
tbe  bug's  afiairs,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  par- 
liament in  all  places,  made  the  province  he  bad 
very  uncnnfbrtable  and  uneasy.  Hie  nnavoid- 
sble  neoestt^  of  transporting  the  person  of  the 
{nince  out  oi  the  lun^om  (which  was  intrusted 
only  to  four  of  the  council  by  the  king,  and  by 
lus  command  reserved  from  his  governor  and  an- 
other) lAmn  there  aboold  ba  i^iparent  danger  of 
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his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the  as 
necessary  deferring  it  till  that  danger  was  even  in 
view,  and  the  designs  of  some  of  the  prince's 
■ervants  with  the  county  to  obstruct  and  prerent 
it  when  it  was  in  view ;  the  executing  it  in  a  sea- 
sonable article  cf  time  before  or  in  the  moment 
that  it  was  suspected,  and  disguising  it  by  a  re- 
treat to  SciU7,attd  staying  there  till  they  could  be 
[Rxmded  for  a  further  voyage;  and  then  the 
prince's  remove  frmn  thence  to  Jersey,  tiie  con- 
testBwhich  happened  there  between  the  counsellors 
upon  the  queen's  commands  for  hia  highness's 
present  repur  into  France,  her  majesty^s  declared 
displeasure,  and  the  personal  animoBities  which 
grew  from  thence  between  the  persons  in  the 
greatest  trust ;  were  all  particulars  of  that  weight 
and  distraction,  that  made  ftreat  irapre^ion  upon 
his  mind  and  faculties,  which  needed  much  re- 
flection and  contemplation  to  compose  them. 

This  first  retreat  gave  him  opportunity  and 
losmeito  call  lumself  to  a  strict  account  for  what- 
Boever  he  had  done,  upon  revolving  ttf  aU  his  par- 
ticular actions,  and  the  behaviour  of  other  men ; 
and  to  compose  those  affections  and  allay  those 
pasMOns,  wluch,  in  the  warmth  of  perpetual  ac- 
tions and  chafed  by  continual  contraiiictionB,  had 
need  of  rest,  and  cool  and  deliberate  cogitations. 
He  had  now  time  to  mend  his  understanding,  and 
to  correct  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  his  nature 
by  'the  observation  of  and  reflection  upon  the 
grounds  and  successes  of  those  counsels  he  had 
been  privy  to,  upon  the  several  tempers  and  dis- 
tempers of  men  employed  both  in  the  martial  and 
civil  a&irs  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  upon 
the  experieDce  he  had  and  the  observatitm  he  had 
made  m  the  three  or  four  last  years,  where  the 
part  he  had  acted  himself  differed  so  much  from 
■11  the  former  transactions  and  commerce  of  his  life. 

He  had  originally  in  his  nature  so  great  a  ten- 
derness and  fove  towards  mankind*  uat  he  did 
not  only  detest  all  calumniating  and  detraction 
towards  the  lessening  the  credit  or  puts  or  repu- 
tation of  any  man,  but  did  really  believe  that  all 
men  were  such  as  they  seemed  or  appeared  to  be ; 
that  they  had  the  same  justice  and  candour  aud 

goodness  in  thdr  nature,  that  they  professed  to 
are;  and  thought  no  men  to  be  wicked  and  dis- 
honest and  corrupt,  but  those  who  in  thdr  man- 
ners and  lives  gave  unquestionable  evidence  of  it; 
and  even  amongst  those  he  did  think  most  to  err 
and  do  amiss,  rather  out  of  weakness  and  igno- 
ranee,  for  want  of  friends  and  good  a>uosel,  Uian 
ovt  of  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  their  natures. 

But  now,  vpon  the  obsemtion  and  experience 
he  had  in  tab  pariiament,  (and  he  bdieved  be 
could  have  made  the  discovery  no  where  else, 
without  doubt  not  so  soon,)  he  reformed  all  those 
mistakes,  and  mended  that  easiness  of  his  un- 
derstanding. He  bad  seen  those  there,  upon 
whose  ingenuity  and  ]no1uty  he  would  willinglv 
have  deposited  ul  his  concernments  of  this  wona, 
behave  themselves  with  that  signal  uningenuity 
and  improbity  that  must  puU  up  all  confidence  by 
the  roots ;  men  of  the  most  unsuspected  integrity, 
and  of  the  greatest  eminence  for  their  piety  and 
devotion,  most  industrious  to  impose  upon  and  to 
cozen  men  of  weaker  parts  and  understanding, 
upon  the  credit  of  their  sincerity,  to  concur  with 
them  in  mischievous  opinions,  which  th^did  not 
cmniKBheiid,  and  whuh  conduced  to  msbonest 
actiona  they  ^  not  intend.   He  saw  the  moat 
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bloody  and  inhuman  rebellion  contrived  by  them 
who  were  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  soli- 
citous and  zealous  for  the  peace  and  proaperity  of 
the  kingdom*  with  nich  ait  and  subtil^,  and  so 
great  pretencea  to  rdigkm,  iiaSL  it  knlud  like  iU- 
nature  to  believe  ditf  such  sanctified  poBCMU  could 
entertain  any  but  hdy  purposes.  In  a  wwd,  re- 
ligion was  made  a  cloak  to  cover  the  most  imjuoiis 
designs ;  and  reputation  of  honesty,  a  strataffem 
to  deceive  and  cheat  others  who  had  no  mind  to 
be  wicked.  The  court  [was]  as  fall  of  nrannnr- 
ing,  ingratitude,  and  treachery,  [and]  as  willing 
and  ready  to  rebel  against  the  beet  and  most 
bountiful  master  in  the  world,  as  the  country  and 
the  city.  A  barbarous  and  bloody  fierceness  and 
savageness  had  extinguished  all  relations,  harden- 
ed the  hearts  and  bowels  of  all  men;  and  an  uni- 
versal malice  and  animosity  had  even  covered  the 
most  innocent  and  besUnatured  peiqilB  and  iia> 
tion  upon  the  earth. 

Theie  unavoidable  reflections  first  made  lum 
discern  how  weak  and  foofiBb  all  his  former  nna- 
ginations  had  been,  and  how  blind  a  aurvejrur  ha 
had  been  of  the  inclinations  and  aflbdums  oi  the 
heartofman;  and  it  made  him  Ukewise  concJnde 
from  thence,  how  uncomfortable  and  vain  the  de- 
pendence must  be  upon  any  thing  in  this  world, 
where  whatsoever  is  good  and  desirable  suddenly 
perisheth,  and  nothing  is  lasting  but  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.    In  this 
first  vacation,  he  had  Idsure  to  read  many  learned 
and  pious  books ;  and  here  he  began  to  compose 
his  Meditations  upon  the  Psahns,  by  applving 
those  devotions  to  the  present  afflictions  and  ca- 
lamities of  his  king  and  country.  He  b^^  now 
by  the  especial  encouragement  uf  the  king*  who 
was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  arnnr,  to  write  llie 
History  of  the  late  Rebellion  and  CSvil  Wan,  and 
finished  the  four  first  books  thoeof ;  and  made 
an  entry  upon  some  exercises  of  devotion,  which 
he  lived  to  enlarge  afterwards. 

When  he  had  enjoyed,  in  that  pleasant  island 
of  Jersey,  full  two  yeara,  in  as  great  serenity  of 
mind  as  the  separation  from  country,  wife,  and 
children,  can  be  imagined  to  admit,  he  received  a 
command  from  the  queen,  then  at  St.  Germain's, 
and  an  express  order  from  the  lung,  upon  which 
the  other  had  been  sent,  his  majes^  being  then 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  th^  he  should 
forthwith  attend  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who,  upon  the  revolt  of  the  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  parliament  in  the  Downs,  and  thor 
profession  of  obediencs  to  the  Inng*  was  advised 
to  make  all  possible  haste  to  themj  and  the 
dianccdlorwBS  required  to  wait  upon  his  tughneas 
at  Boan  upon  a  luy  assigned,  i^eh  was  past  be- 
fore the  orders  came  to  Mm. 

And  [then]  without  E^y  delay  he  used  all  pos- 
sible diligence  to  find  the  prince;  who  with 
greater  expedition,  without  coming  to  Roan,  passed 
to  Calais,  and  from  thence  to  Holland  to  possess 
the  ships  which  be  found  there,  and  possessed 
with  all  that  alacrity  (which  is  always  very  loud) 
that  seamen  can  express ;  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  prince  of  Oranae  got  more  victual  quickly  on 
board,  that  he  might  be  in  the  Downs  with  the 
fleet  to  second  some  attempt  which  was  already 
on  foot  in  Kent,  and  others  expected  in  semal 
parts  of  the  Idngdom.  And  the  chancellor  having 
m  his  way  calfed  npcn  the  lord  Cottington  at 
Roan,  and  together  with  him,  and  some  other 
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personB  of  honour  and  qtiality,  made  what  baste 
they  could  to  Dieppe,  that  they  might  there  em- 
bark for  any  place  where  they  should  hear  the 

Erince  to  be ;  and  there  xh&y  were  informed,  that 
ia  highness  was  at  the  Brill  in  Holland.  And 
thereupon  they  put  themselres  on  board  a  French  j 
man  of  war,  and  upon  the  sea  were  taken  prison-  | 
era  by^  Ostendere,  who,  upon  the  advantage  of 
b^iu  in  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  concluded  them  to  I 
be  unrfnl  prize,  and  treated  them  accordingly,  i 
with  all  the  drcumstances  of  barbarity ;  and  after  ' 
baTing  phmdered  them  thoroughly  of  money  and  , 
jewdi  of  great  value,  and  stripped  most  of  their  | 
servants  to  their  shirts,  they  rarried  them  in  great 
triumph  to  Ostend  ;  where  though  their  persons  ! 
were  used  with  dvility  and  respect,  and  presently  I 
set  at  liberty,  yet  they  were  compelled  to  stay  I 
there  many  days,  in  hope  to  obtain  the  jewels  and 
monev  of  which  they  had  been  robbed,  and,  find- 
ing that  not  to  be  done,  (those  privateers  being  . 
smtiect  to  no  discipline,  nor  regarding  the  orders 
of  the  admiralty,  or  any  other  governor,)  to  make 
each  provision  as  was  necessary  for  a  further  voy- 
age.  And  at  last  they  got  from  Ostead  to  Flush- 
ing, having  found  means  to  inform  the  prince  of 
thur  misadventures,  and  of  their  reaainest  at 
Flnabing  to  imive  and  obey  his  commands. 

The  itoet  was  then  in  the  Downs  in  so  good  a 
posture,  the  access  of  other  ships  and  vessels 
to  it,  and  by  some  notable  commotions  on  land, 
that  the  prospect  was  fur  and  hopeful.  And  the 
tninee  received  the  advertisement  no  sooner,  than 
ne  was  pleased  to  send  a  frigate  to  Flushing  for 
those  who  bad  been  so  long  expected.  But  the 
winds  proved  then  so  cross  ana  tempestuous  in 
the  gentlest  season  of  the  year,  that  aiier  several 
attempts  at  sea,  they  were  so  often  driven  back 
agun  into  the  harbour,  sometimes  by  very  dan- 
gerous storms,  that  in  the  end  they  received  new 
directions  to  attend  the  prince  at  the  Hague,  the 
fleet  beingat  the  same  time  under  sul  for  that  coast. 

The  earl  of  Lautherdale  was  at  that  time  come 
to  the  fle^  as  commissioner  from  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  to  inform  the  prince,  that  duke 
Hamilton  irith  a  poverful  army  was  ahready 
marched  into  Bngland;  and  thereupon  to  invite 
his  highness  to  make  what  baste  he  could,  to  put 
hims^  in  the  head  of  that  army,  according  to  a 
promise  the  king  had  made  in  some  private  treaty 
with  the  Scots;  and  which  the  queen  had  sent 
very  positive  commands  to  be  observed  and  obey- 
ed. This  was  the  reason,  not  without  otbermore 
reasonable  motives,  so  suddenly  to  quit  the  Downs, 
that  he  might  get  more  victual  for  the  fleet,  and 
therewith  sail  to  the  north,  and  disembark  in  such 
a  place  as  should  be  nearest  to  the  Scots  army, 
mtfa  which  he  donbted  not  to  find  a  very  con- 
siderable conjunction  of  the  English;  since  he 
knew  that  air  Marmaduke  Lang  dale  had  possessed 
himself  mth  a  body  of  Eoglish  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen,  of  Berwick,  and  sir  Philip  Husgrave  nad 
done  the  same  with  the  like  assistance,  at  CarHale, 
before  the  Scots  began  their  march. 

The  lord  Cottington  and  the  chancellor  came  to 
the  Hague  the  next  day  after  the  prince's  arrival, 
and  were  very  gratnousfy  received  by  his  highness, 
and  with  a  wonderfid  kindness  by  all  the  court, 
and  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  attended  upon 
him ;  not  so  much  out  of  affection  to  them,  as  out 
of  detestation  of  one  another,  who  had  kept  com* 
pany  for  the  space  of  two  months  last  past. 


The  prince  had  found  the  common  seamen  full 
of  such  a  keen  devotion  for  his  service  upon  the 
true  prinriples  of  the  cause,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  king  his  father  out  of  prison,  and  so 
full  of  indignation  against  those  who  had  formerly 
misled  them  into  rebellion,  especially  the  presby- 
terians ;  that  as  they  had  before  the  declaration 
set  all  those  officers  on  shore  by  force,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  parliament  to  conmiand  them, 
so  now  they  thought  the  new  ones,  which  they 
had  chosen  for  themselves,  not  fierce  and  reso- 
lute enougfa  for  thmr  purooses.  The  truth  is ; 
there  bad  been  much  unskiUul  tampering  amongst 
them  by  emissaries  from  Paris,  and  other  at- 
tempts. And  the  duke  of  York,  having  made  his 
escape  very  littie  time  before,  and  being  then  at 
the  Hague  when  the  fleet  cams  to  Helvoetsluys, 
upon  the  first  notice  lost  no  time  in  making  haste 
to  them.  It  was  generally  known,  that  the  king 
his  father  had  long  designed  to  make  him  high 
admiral  of  England ;  and  the  commission  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  to  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland they  all  knew  to  be  repealed  and 
canceUed :  so  that  he  no  sooner  came  to  the  fleet, 
but  he  was  received  with  the  usual  acclamations 
of  joy  as  their  admiral,  and  he  as  cheerfully  as- 
sumed the  command.  And  his  small  ramily 
presentiy  began  to  propa^^  thor  sevwal  factions 
and  animosities,  with  miich  they  abounded,  to 
miJce  such  parties  amongst  the  seamen  as  might 
advance  their  several  pretences.  And  in  this  pos- 
ture the  prince  foimd  the  fleet  when  he  came  to  it, 
and  resolved  to  take  the  command  immediately 
into  bis  own  hand,  and  that  the  duke  should  re- 
main at  the  Hague  with  his  sister,  till  that  expe- 
dition were  over ;  and  so  he  made  haste  with  the 
fleet  into  the  Downs,  hoping  that  some  present 
occasion  would  be  the  best  expedient  to  extin- 
guish that  fire,  and  compose  those  distempers, 
which  he  discerned  already  to  be  kindled  amongst 
the  seamen. 

The  advice  and  instruction  which  were  brought 
from  Paris  were  grounded  upon  the  treaty  with 
Scotland,  the  marchiuR  of  that  army,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  nobutle  att^pt  by  the  presby- 
terian  party  in  London;  in  order  to  wuch,  aU 
address  was  to  be  made  to  that  dty,  and  a  decla- 
ration to  be  published  to  gratify  that  party.  This 
secret  was  intrusted  only  to  one  of  the  council, 
and  one  other  who  was  to  be  ministerial  in  what- 
soever the  other  directed.  And  this  temper  was 
qiuckly  discovered  when  they  came  into  the 
Downs,  by  the  great  [care]  that  was  taken  to  give 
no  offence  or  interruption  to  the  trade  of  the  city, 
which  all  men  believed  would  be  the  best  means 
to  reduce  it.  Ships  of  return,  richly  laden,  were 
suffered  quietiy  to  pass  thither;  others  coming 
from  thence,  very  well  freighted,  were  likewise 
quietiy  permitted  to  prosecute  their  voyage :  all 
which  was  passionately  opposed  by  prince  Rupert 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  council.  And  this  contra- 
diction was  quickly  known  to  the  lords  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  others,  who  had  no  reverence 
for  that  coundl,  and  were  now  the  more  inflamed 
upon  this  divisioD  of  opinion.  And  the  seamen 
likewise  coming  to  take  notice  of  it,  cried  out, 
"  the  prince  was  betrayed ;"  and  grew  into  such 
rage  and  f^ry,  that  they  declared,  "  that  they 
"  would  throw  those  overboard  who  gave  the 
"  prince  such  evil  counsel."  Two  or  uiree  un- 
prosperoue  attempts  at  land,  and  th<u  the  lord 
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Lautherdale'8  coming  thither,  and  the  order  there- 
upon for  the  fleet  to  sail  preaentlv  for  Holland  for 
the  reasons  aforesaid,  kindled  all  those  sparkles 
into  a  bright  flame  ai  dissension,  so  universal,  that 
then  were  very  £ew  who  spoke  with  any  drilityof 
one  another,  or  iritbont  the  highest  animosi^that 
can  be  imagined. 

This  was  the  distracted  condition  of  affaire 
when  the  lord  Cottington  and  the  chancellor  came 
to  the  Hague ;  the  council  divided  between  them- 
advea,  and  more  offended  with  the  court  for  pre- 
sumption in  making  themselves  of  the  council, 
and  opposing  whatsoever  the  other  directed,  fay 
thdr  private  whispering  to  the  prince  in  reproacn 
of  them,  and  their  public  murmuriogs  against 
their  persons  for  the  counsel  they  gave,  every  man 
endeavouring  to  incense  others  against  those  who 
were  not  affected  by  him ;  and  this  ill  humour  in- 
creased by  such  an  universal  poverty,  that  very 
few  Icnew  where  to  find  a  subsistence  far  three 
montha  to  com^  or  how  to  dispose  of  themselTas. 
The  damonr  from  the  fleet  was  so  high  for  new 
victnal  and  for  money,  that  thne  was  apprehen- 
non  juBt  enough,  that  tbey  would  provide  for 
themselves  by  returning  to  duir  old  station ;  to 
which  they  had  both  opportunity  and  invitation, 
by  the  paiiiament'a  having  set  out  another  fleet 
superior  in  power  to  Aitxa,  that  wen  already  at 
anchor  in  their  view,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  to  block  them  up  in  that  incon- 
venient harboiu*.  The  sudden  news  of  the  total 
defeat  of  the  IScots  army,  and  shortly  after  the 
loss  of  Colchester,  and  taldng  the  persons  of  so 
many  gallant  gentlemen,  and  murdering  some  of 
them  in  cold  blood ;  the  daily  warm  contests  in 
council  upon  the  insolent  behaviour  and  the  un- 
reasonable demands  of  the  lord  Lautherdaie,  who 
■a  peremptori^  innated  upim  the  prince's  gmng 
immediately  with  the  fleet  into  Scotland*  aa  he  had 
done  before  the  total  defeat  erf  duke  Hamilton, 
and  without  expecting  to  hear  what  alteration  that 
fatal  change  had  produced  in  that  kingdom,  which 
was  venr  reasonable  to  apprehend,  and  in  truth 
had  at  Uiat  time  really  fallen  out :  these  and  many 
other  ill  presages  made  the  chancellor  quickly 
find,  that  in  his  two  years'  repose  in  Jersey  he 
had  not  fortified  himself  enough  against  future 
assaults,  nor  laid  in  ballast  to  be  pepared  to  ride 
out  the  storms  and  tempests  that  ne  waa  like  to  be 
en^ged  in. 

The  preservation  of  the  fleet  was  a  considera- 
tion that  would  bear  no  dday;  and  was  in  a  short 
time,  tboii^h  with  infinite  dUficulties  and  contests 
full  of  anunonty,  resolved  to  be  by  committing 
the  charge  (rf  it  to  prince  Bopert,  who  was  to 
carry  it  into  Ireland,  where  were  manr  good  pcvts 
in  us  majesty's  diedience.  But  tnat  wu  no 
sooner  done,  but  the  horrid  murder  at  the  king, 
and  the  formed  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  there, 
and  erecting  and  establishing  the  govemmmt  in 
that  kingdom  with  a  seeming  general  consent,  at 
least  without  any  visible  appearance  or  poaribUi^ 
of  contradiction  or  opposition ;  the  faint  procla- 
mation of  the  present  king  in  Scotland,  uaa&r  the 
same  conditions  which  they  wc^uld  have  imposed, 
and  with  all  tiie  circmoHtances  with  which  they 
had  prosecuted  the  rebellion  agunst  his  father ; 
the  resolution  what  was  fit  for  the  young  king  to 
undertake  iu  his  own  person,  and  the  dismal 
prospect,  how  all  the  ndghbour  princes  were  soli- 
citous not  to  pay  him  any  such  civilities,  as  might 
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eocourage  him  to  expect  any  thing  from  tbem ; 
were  all  arguments     perpl^ty  snd  constema- 
tion  to  all  men,  who  had  been  moderately  vened 
in  ihe  transaction  of  aSun ;  and  were  too  Btmnr 
things  to  be  looked  vpon  at  once,  and  yet  conld 
not  be  e&ctoaUy  looked  upon  but  toffeuier.  So 
that  the  chancedoT  used  to  say,  "that  idl  the  bnu- 
"  ness  he  had  been  conversant  in,  from  the  bcgin- 
"  ning  to  his  coming  to  the  Hague,  had  not  ad- 
"  ministered  bslf  the  difficulties  and  discoDsola- 
"  tion,  had  not  half  so  much  distarbed  and  dis- 
"  tracted  bis  understanding,  and  broken  his  xniiul, 
"  as  the  next  six  months  fnnn  that  time  had 
"  done."   Nor  could  he  see  any  light  before  him 
to  present  a  way  to  the  lung,  by  entering  into 
which  he  might  hopefidly  avoid  the  greatest 
misery  that  ever  prince  bad  been  exposed  to.  Bis 
own  particular  condition  (under  so  general  a  mor- 
tification) afflicted  him  very  Uttle,  hanng  long 
composed  himself  by  a  resolution,  with  God's 
blesniw,  to  do  hk  dii^  without  bedtatiim,  and  to 
leave  afi  the  rest  to  the  dispoutira  of  Provideiice. 

When  the  fleet  was  committed  to  tiw  govern- 
ment of  prince  Rupert  to  embark  for  Irewnd,  it 
was  enough  foreseen  by  those  who  foresaw  vriiat 
naturally  might  foil  out,  that  Ireland  was  probaUy 
like  to  be  the  place  whither  it  might  be  the  most, 
couosellable  for  the  prince  himseli  to  repair.  But 
as  it  was  not  then  seasonable  in  many  respects  to 

Eublish  such  an  imagination;  so  it  was  notpoesi- 
le  to  keep  the  fleet  where  it  then  was,  or  in  any 
port  of  toe  dominions  of  Holland,  where  the 
States  were  already  perplexed  what  answer  they 
should  return  if  the  new  commonwealth  should 
demand  the  ships,  or  whether  they  were  not 
obliged  to  deliver  them:  and  therefore  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  Nor  was  the  vovage  itself  like  to 
be  secure,  but  by  the  benefit  of  the  winter  eeaeon, 
and  the  nnatuet  aeasthey  wen  to  pass  throoghi 
which  wcmld  have  made  it  too  dang^ona  a  vt^age 
for  the  poaon  a(  the  prince,  iroo  must  find  a 
shorter  passage  thither,  when  it  should  be  necee- 
sarr. 

When  that  inhuman  imiaety  was  acted  at  Lon- 
don, and  the  young  king  had  in  some  degree  re- 
covered his  spirits  From  uie  sudden  astonishment, 
and  had  recaved  the  vile  proclamation  and  pro- 
positions from  Scotland,  his  nuyesty  with  tfaoae 
KW  who  were  of  nearest  trust  concluded,  "  that  it 
"  would  be  sfiortiy  of  necessity  to  transport  him- 
"  self  into  Ireland;"  which  was  to  be  the  highest 
secret,  that  it  might  be  equally  uasuspected  in 
England  and  in  Scotland.  "  That  he  soould  in- 
"  cognito,  or  with  a  liglu  train,  pass  through 
"  France  to  Nantx,  or  some  other  port  of  Bre- 
"  tagn^  whm  two  or  three  ships  oi  war,  wtaeb 
"  be  ooold  not  doubt  of  obtumng  by  the  fevour 
"  of  his  brother  the  prince  of  Onnge,  might  at- 
"  tend  him ;  and  from  thence  he  might  with 
"  least  hasard  embark  for  the  nearest  coast  of 
"  Irel^d,  where  the  marquis  of  Ormond  might 
"  meet  him." 

This  being  concluded  in  that  manner,  the  lord 
Cottington  went  in  a  morning  to  the  king  before 
he  was  dressed;  and  desired,  "that when  he  was 
"  ready,  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in 
"  his  closet."  He  there  told  him,  "  that  his  ma- 
"jesty  had  taken  the  most  prudent  resolution 
'*  that  his  condition  would  adnut,  for  Ireland ; 
"  where  there  remained  yet  some  foundation  for 
"  hope.  That  for  himself  he  waa  so  old  and  io- 
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"  finn,"  (for  to  his  seven ty-five  years*  wWch  was 
then  his  age,  he  had  frequent  and  ptdnful  visita- 
tions of  the  gont  and  the  stone,)  "  that  his  ma- 
"  jesty  could  not  expect  his  personal  attendance 
"  in  so  many  journeys  by  land  as  he  must  be  ex- 
"  posed  to :  yet  having  served  the  crown  through- 
*'  out  the  reign  of  his  gnuidfatfaer  and  his  fiuber, 
**  he  was  very  desirous  to  finidi  bifl  life  in  his 
**  majesty's  service. 

*'  tiiat  he  had  reflected  upon  the  woful  condition 
*'  his  a&irs  were  in,  not  more  by  the  power  of  his 
*'  rebels,  than  by  bring  abandoned  by  all  hia  neigh- 
"  hour  priocea.  That  it  was  too  wparent,  that 
*'  neither  of  tlum  would  embark  toemselves  in 
"hisqnarrd;  so  diat  tiw  utmost  he  could  hope 
"  from  them  was,  that  in  some  secret  manner  they 
"might  contribute  such  a  supply  and  relief  to 
"  him,  as  might  give  him  a  subsistence,  till  some 
"  new  accidents  and  alteiaUona  at  home  or  abroad 
"  might  produce  a  more  seasonable  eonjuiicture. 
"  That  even  in  that  particular,  he  dr)ubted  the 
"  magnanitmty  or  generositv  of  princes  would 

not  be  very  conspicuous  :  however  it  being  all 
"  his  present  dependance,  he  must  try  all  the 
"  ways  he  could  to  proroka  them  to  that  diapo- 
"  ritioa. 

"  Hut  he  knew  the  crown  of  Spain  was  so  low 
"  at  that  time,  tiiat  whatever  thnr  inclinations 
**  mi^ht  b^  they  could  neither  supply  him  with 
**  ships  or  men  or  money  towards  the  musing  or 
**  supportii^  of  an  army :  yet  that  he  knew  too, 
"  that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  honour,  and 
"  of  a  generous  compassion  and  bounty,  that  is 
"  inseparable  from  that  crown,  and  even  runs 
*'  through  that  people,  which  other  nations  are 
"  not  inspired  with.  And  he  was  confident,  that 
**  if  his  majesty  sent  an  ambaasador  thither,  how 
"  necessitous  soever  that  court  might  be,  it  would 
**  never  refuse  to  make  such  an  assignment  of 
**  money  to  him  as  might,  well  husbanded,  pro- 
"  vide  a  decent  support  for  him  in  Ireland ;  wiiere 

likewise  the  king  of  Spain  had  power  to  do  his 
"  majestv  more  offices  than  any  other  prince  could 

do,  or  he  any  where  else,  by  the  umversal  inffu- 
"  ence  ha  had  upon  the  Ir^  nation.  And  general 
"  Owen  (VNnte,  who  was  die  only  man  that  them 
*'  obstrocted  the  union  that  people  in  a  sub- 
"  mission  to  the  king,  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
"  court  of  Spain,  ana  had  spent  all  his  time  in 
'*  the  service  of  that  crown,  and  bad  still  his  sole 
"  dependance  upon  it ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  be 
"  presumed,  that  he  might  be  induced  by  direc- 
"  tion  from  Madrid,  to  conform  himself  to  a 
"  conjunction  with  tiie  marqms  of  Ormond,  the 
"  kind's  lieutenant  there."  He  said,  "  that  his 
*'  majesty  knew  well  that  he  bad  spent  a  great 
'*  part  of  his  life  m  that  court,  in  the  service  o£ 
**  his  grandfather  and  father ;  and  he  would  be 
"  willing  to  end  his  days  there,  if  it  were  thought 
**  of  use  to  his  affairs. 

The  discourse  was  too  reasonable  not  to  make 
impression  upon  the  king;  which  discovering  in 
hia  countenance,  the  other  desired  lum,  "  tlut  h» 
"  would  think  that  day  upon  all  that  he  had  said, 
"  without  communiodiiujr  it  to  any  body,  till  the 
"  next  morning,  when  his  would  again  wait  on 
*'  him,  to  know  his  opinion  upon  the  whole;  for 
"  if  bis  majestv  should  approve  of  what  he  pro- 
"  posed,  he  haa  another  {»irticular  to  offer,  before 
"  the  matter  should  be  publicly  debated."  When 
h«  came  the  next  moriung,  and  found  the  king 
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mnch  pleased  with  what  he  had  before  discoursed, 
and  asked  what  the  other  particular  was  that  he 
intended  to  offer;  the  lord  Cottington  told  him, 
"  that  he  was  very  glad  his  majesty  was  so  well 
"  pleased  with  what  he  had  proposed,  which  he 
"  confessed  the  more  he  had  revolved  himself,  the 
"  more  hopeful  the  success  appeared  to  him ; 
"  which  made  him  the  more  solicitous,  that 
"  through  any  inadvertency  such  a  design  might 
"  not  miscany." 

He  put  him  then  in  mind  again  "  of  his  great 
"  age,  how  nnHke  it  was  that  ne  should,  be  able 
"  to  hold  oat  such  a  journey,  or,  if  he  did,  the 
**  fiitigae  tfaneof  would  probably  cast  him  into  a 
**  fit « the  gout  or  thestone,orl}och,  which  if  he 
'*  should  outlive,  he  ehoold  be  long  debuned 
"  from  the  prosecution  of  his  buunesa,  which  the 
"  less  vigorously  punaed  would  be  more  inef- 
"  fectual ;"  and  tnerdfore  prc^ioeed,  "  that  he 
"  might  have  a  compamon  with  him,  of  more 
"  youth  and  a  stronger  constitution,  who  would 
"  recdve  some  benefit  by  the  information  and 
"  advice  he  should  be  able  to  give  him,  the  ad- 
"  vantage  whereof  would  redound  for  the  pre- 
*'  sent,  and  might  more  in  the  future,  to  the  king's 
"  service ;"  and  in  fine  proposed,  "  that  the  chan- 
*'  cellor  of  the  exchequer  might  be  joined  in  the 
"  commission  with  him,  and  accompany  him- into 
*'  Spain,  from  whence  if  they  made  haste  in  their 
"  journey,  they  might  make  such  a  pn^pvss  in 
"  that  coort,  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend  his 
"  majesty  in  Ireland  in  a  very  short  time  after  his 
**  arrival  there ;  whilst  himself  remained  still  at 
"  Madr^  to  prosecute  all  further  opportunities 
"  to  advance  ms  service." 

Thekingwaasnrprised  with  the  overture;  and 
asked  "  whether  the  chancellor  would  be  frilling 
"  to  undertake  the  employment,  and  whether  he 
"  had  spoken  with  him  of  it."  To  which  the  othev 
presently  replied,  "  that  he  knew  not,  nor  had 
"  ever  spoke  to  him  of  it,  nor  would  do,  till  hia 
"  majesty,  if  he  liked  it,  should  first  prepare'  him-; 
"  for  he  knew  well  he  would  at  first  be  startled 
**  at  it,  and  it  may  be  might  take  it  unkindly; 
"  That  he  knew  well  htnr  much  o£  the  wright  os 
"  his  Imsiness  lay  upon  the  ehanceUoHa  sfaoal- 
"  dera,  and  in  uat  respect  that  many  other*- 
'*  would  not  be  willing  he  should  be  absent :  yet 
"  that  there  was  a  long  vacation  in-  view,  and 
"  there  could  be  little  to  be  done  till  the  king 
"  should  come  into  Ireland ;  and  by  that  time  he 
"  might  be  with  him  agun,  with  such  a  return 
"  from  Spain  as  might  be  welcome  and  conve- 
"  nient  to  him.  And  therefore  if  his  majesty 
"  would  first  break  the  matter  to  him,  he  would 
"  then  take  the  work  upon  him ;  and  he  believed 
"  he  should  give  him  such  reasons,  since  he  could 
"  not  suspect  his  friendship,"  (which  was  very 
notorbus,  and  they  lived  then  together,}  as 
"  would  dispose  him  to  the  journey.*' 

When  the  IdOjg  spake  to  nim  of  it,  as  a  thing 
that  had  resulted  from  hu  own  thoughts ;  "  that 
**  he  had  more  hoft  to  obtain  some  aiq^y^fkmi 
"  Spun,  than  from  any  other  place;  that  no  man 
"  could  be  so  fit  to  scuicit  it  as  the  lord  Cotting- 
"  ton,  and  nobody  so  fit  to  accompany  him  as  he, 
"  who  might  be  with  him  in  Ireland  in  a  short 
"  time  ;**  he  said,  "  he  had  spoken  with  lord 
"  Cottington  to  undertake  the  employment,  to 
"  which  he  was  not  averse ;  but  he  had  expressly 
"  refused  to  undertake  it  alone,  and  he  knew  that 
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"  no  companion  would  be  so  acceptable  to  bim  as 
"he would  be." 

The  chancellor  did  not  at  first  diesemble  the  «p- 
prehenaion,  that  this  device  had  been  contrived  at 
Faiia,  where  he  knew  that  neither  of  them  were 
acceptably  nor  were  wished  to  be  alraut  the  king, 
or  to  have  bo  much  credit  vriih  him  as  they  were 
both  thought  to  have :  bat  the  king  quickly  ex- 
pelled that  jealousy.  Andhe  denred  ashort  toe 
to  consider  of  it ;  and  received  such  reasons  (be- 
ndes  kindness  in  the  invitation)  from  the  lord 
Cottington,  that  he  did  not  submit  only  to  the 
king's  pleasure,  but  very  willingly  undertook  the 
em^ovment :  and>  though  it  was  afterwards  de- 
layed by  the  importnnity  of  many,  and  the  queen's 
own  advice,  who  thought  the  chancellor's  attend- 
ance about  the  person  of  the  king  her  eon  to  be 
more  useful  to  bis  service,  than  it  was  hke  to  be 
in  the  other  climate,  the  king  was  firm  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  despatched  them  shortly  after  bis  com- 
ing into  France,  when  he  resolved  and  prepared 
for  hia  own  expedition  into  Ireland,  in  order  to 
which  there  were  then  some  Dutch  ships  of  war 
that  wuted  for  bim  at  St.  Halo's. 

This  was  the  occaaum  and  ground  of  hiB  seomd 
retreat  and  recess  from  a  very  uneasy  condition, 
of  which  he  was  not  more  weaiy  in  respect  of  tiie 
diffictilty  and  melancholy  of  the  business,  from 
which  be  could  not  entirely  disentangle  himself 
by  absence,  than  in  respect  of  the  company  he 
was  to  keep  in  the  conducting  it,  who  had  hu- 
mours ana  inclinations  uneasy  to  him,  irreso- 
lute in  themselves,  and  contraiy  for  the  most 
part  to  his  iudnnent.  And  he  did  still  acknow- 
ledge, that  ne  cud  receive  much  refreshment  and 
benefit  by  that  n^[otiation.  For  though  the  em- 
ployment proved  meffectual  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  by  the  kin^s  flndinff  it 
necessary  to  divert  his  intended  journey  for  Ire- 
land, into  that  of  Scotland ;  yet  he  had  vacancy 
to  noollect  and  compose  his  brc^Een  thoughts ; 
and  mended  hia  understanffiiw,  in  die  observa^ 
tion  and  experience  of  another  kind  of  negotiation 
than  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with,  under 
the  aanstanee,  advice,  and  fnendship  of  the  most 
able  iKTBon,  and  the  best  acquaintea  with  forogn 
negotiations  and  the  general  mterests  of  the  seve- 
ral kings  and  states  in  Christendom,  of  any  states- 
man then  aUve  in  Europe,  and  who  delighted  in 
giving  bim  all  the  information  he  could.  He  was 
conversant  in  a  court  of  another  nature  and  hu- 
mour, of  another  kind  of  grandeur  and  gravity,  of 
another  constitution  and  policy ;  and  where  am- 
bassadors are  more  esteemed  and  regarded,  and 
live  with  more  conversation  and  a  better  intelh- 
gence  amongst  themselves,  than  in  any  other 
court  in  the  wcarU. 

Hie  leu  of  bu^beaa  be  had,  he  was  the  more 
vacant  to  study  the  langnage  and  the  mannm 
and  the  goremment  of  Uiat  nation.  He  made  a 
collection  of  and  read  many  of  the  best  books 
which  are  extant  in  that  laimiage,  especially  in 
the  histories  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state. 
Upon  the  reading  the  Pontifical  History  written 
by  Illescas  in  two  volumes,  and  continued  by  one 
or  two  others  in  three  other  volumes,  he  begun 
there  first  his  Animadversions  upon  the  Superi- 
ority and  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  which  he  jd'ter- 
wards  continued  to  a  perfect  work.  Here  he  re- 
sumed the  continuation  of  his  Devotions  on  the 
psalms,  and  other  discourses  of  piety  and  devo- 


tion, which  he  reviewed  and  enlaised  in  bis  later 
times  of  leisure.  Thouffh  he  underwent  in  tiiis 
employment  many  mor^cations  of  several  kinds, 
yet  he  still  acknowledged  that  he  learned  moA 
during  the  time  of  his  Imng  in  Spain,  from  whence 
he  returned  ahttie  before  the  battle  of  Worcester  ; 
and  after  the  king's  miraculous  esci^  into  Fiance, 
he  quickly  waited  upon  his  mqesl^,  and  was  never 
separated  frmn  Ms  ^rson,  wl  sixteen  <ff  serca- 
teen  years  after  b^  ms  banishmwit. 

Una  he  called  his  tUrd  and  most  blesBed  Tecess, 
in  iHiich  God  vouchsafed  to  exercise  many  of  hia 
merdratowarcUhim.  And  though  he  entered  into 
itirith  many  very  diaconsolatedrcumstances;  yet 
in  a  short  time,  upon  the  recovery  of  a  better 
state  of  health,  and  being  remitted  mto  a  posture 
of  ease  and  quietness,  ana  secure  from  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  he  recovered  likewise  a  marveDoua 
tranquillity  and  serenity  of  mind,  by  making  a 
strict  review  and  recollection  into  all  the  actions, 
all  the  faults  and  follies,  committed  by  bimsdf 
and  others  in  his  last  continued  fatigue  of  sevm- 
teen  or  dgfateen  years;  in  which  he  nad  racoved 
very  many  s^^nal  instances  of  God's  fimmr,  and 
in  which  ne  had  so  bdiaved  himself  dwt  he  had 
the  good  opinion  and  frimdahip  of  thoae  of  the 
best  fame,  reputation,  and  iitfarMt,  and  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  deserved  very  well  u  tha 
king  and  kingdom. 

In  all  this  retiranent  he  was  very  seldom  va- 
cant, and  then  only  when  he  was^der  some  sharp 
visitation  of  the  gout,  from  reading  excellent 
books,  or  writing  some  animadversions  and  exer- 
dtations  of  his  own,  as  appears  by  the  papers  and 
notes  which  he  left.  He  learned  the  ItaliaD  and 
French  languages,  in  which  he  read  many  of  the 
choicest  books.  Now  he  finished  the  work  which 
his  heart  was  most  set  upon,  the  Historyof  the 
htte  Civil  Wars  and  Transactions  to  the  T^me  of 
the  King's  Return  in  the  Year  1660;  of«Uchhe 

Sve  the  king  adyertisement.  He  fimsbed  hia 
Sections  and  Devotions  upon  the  Psalms  of 
David,  which  he  dedicated  to  iae  children ;  which 
was  ended  at  Montpelier  before  the  death  of  the 
duchess.  He  wrote  and  finished  his  Answer  to 
Mr.  Hobbes'a  Leviathan,  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  thelring,  if  his  roiyeetywoold 
Mrmit  it.  He  wrote  a  good  volume  of  fiasays. 
Divine,  Moral,  and  Political,  to  which  he  was 
always  adding.  He  prepared  a  Discourse  Histo- 
rical of  the  Pretence  and  Practice  of  the  succes- 
sive Popes  from  the  B^rinning  of  that  Jurisdic- 
tion they  assume ;  in  miich  he  thought  he  had 
fiilly  vindicated  the  power  and  authonty  of  kings 
from  that  odious  usurpation.  He  entered  upon 
^e  forming  a  method  tor  the  better  dispoung  the 
History  of  Ei^^nd,  that  it  mwr  be  more  profit- 
ably and  exacuy  commwieatea  l^ian  it  hmi  yet 
beim.  He  left  so  many  papers  of  several  kinds, 
and  cut  out  so  many  pieces  of  work,  that  a  man 
may  condade,  that  be  never  intended  to  be 
idle. 

In  a  word,  he  £d  not  onfy  by  all  possible  ad- 
ministrations subdue  hia  afiectioos  and  passions, 
to  make  his  mind  confonnable  to  lus  present  for- 
tune ;  but  did  all  he  could  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
patience  and  provision,  that  mignt  support  him 
in  any  future  exigent  or  calamity  that  might  be-^ 
fall  him :  yet  with  a  cheerful  expectation,  that 
God  would  deliver  him  from  that  powerfiil  com-» 
bination  which  then  oppreaied  luniu 
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Abbot,  Oeorge,  srchbishop  ot 
Cantarbury,  unfavourable  cha- 
racter of,  36.  reason  of  his  pro- 
motion, ib.  Calviniitic^  tt.  hu 
rptuinness,  38. 

Aberdeen,  flooriahing  rtMe  of  iti 
iiniTerrity,  .^3. 

Abingdon,  qnitted  hj  the  king's 
forces,  483.  poBiMMd  hy  the  cari 
of  Essex,  484. 

Ablin,  Jacob,  460. 

Aboyn^  (see  Anbofoa.) 

Ackland,  dr  Jchn,  409. 

Aoli,  passed  sinoe  the  bq^nning  ot 
the  parliament,  1640,  1 1,^.  act  of 
padncadon  between  England  and 
Scotland,  III.  for  triennial  par> 
Itaments,  113.  for  taking  away 
the  hi^  commissHm  court,  ib 
for  taking  awaj  the  star-chamber 
coart,  ift.  for  the  eertainty  of 
meets,  bounds,  and  Kmtts  of 
forests,  1 14.  limiting  the  office  ^ 
clerk  of  the  market  of  his  majes^ 
ty's  house,  ib.  for  preventing  vex- 
atious proceedings  tonding  the 
order  of  knighthood,  ib.  for  the 
free  making  saltpetre  and  gun- 
powder within  the  kingdom,  ib. 
against  divers  encroach  men  ta  and 
oppressions  in  the  ttanneryooorta, 
ib.  against  shipmoney,  115.  (see 
BilL} 

Action,  (see  Battle.) 

Address  of  the  loida  justices  and 
the  oouDcil  in  Irdand  to  the  king, 
>ti43,  457.  of  the  aiwbiq>tista  to 
Chariei  II.  in  exile,  852. 

Aptaton,  as  weH  as  a  oonncil  of 
offieen,  appointed  by  the  army, 
610.  for  what  purpoees,  id. 

Aken,  or  Aqutsgrane,  here  the  king 
flf  the  Romans  ought  to  receive 
bis  lint  iron  crown,  817.  famous 
for  its  hot  baths,  rrhiA  are  re- 
sorted to  after  tl»  coU  watm  of 
the  Spa,  ib. 

Alberquerque,  dnke  of, 

Albert,  ardiduke,  20,  joi. 

Alexander  VII.  [see  Pope.) 

Algiers,  Chartes  I.*s  notice  of  an 
act  eooeening  the  captives  of, 
SOS.  fiiroed  to  a  peace  admiral 
Blake,  834. 

Allen,  captain,  735. 

Alonzo)  don,  (tee  Caidinas.) 

Alresftn^,  battle  at,  470. 

Alton,  skirmish  at,  47^ 

Amirant,  M.,  779. 

AnalN^itists*  address  to  Chariei  II. 
in  exile,  8j3.  tbdr  propositioiis 


annexed  to  it,  S56.  the  letter^  of 
one  individual  sent  to  the  king 
with  the  address  ib. 

Andrews,  LanoeIo^  Uahop  of  ^n- 
cbeiter,  36. 

Andrews,  Thomas,  sheriff  ot  Lon- 
don, 331. 

Anne  ot  Austria,  (see  queen  of 
Fmnce.) 

Annedy,  ,  88. 

Annesly,   ,  president  of  the 

conacS  of  state,  891. 

Antrim,  Randal  Maodonnd,  second 
earl  of,  married  the  dowager  of 
the  great  dnke  of  Buckingham, 
533,  his  character,  ib.  joined  the 
Irish  rebels,  ib.  his  part  after- 
wards in  the  earl  of  Mnuntrose''s 
expedition  into  Scotland  in  favour 
of  the  king,  533,  &c:  made  a 
marqaii,  537-  Us  ambition  of 
being  aiade  lord  lieotoiant  of 
Irehmd  throu^  the  qneen's  fa- 
vour, 63]. 

Api^eyard,  sir  Matthew,  5,;3. 

Appnnitices,  a  petition  published  in 
dheir  name  against  papists  and 
prelates,  134.  invited  by  the  par- 
liament to  take  aims,  314.  a 
tumultuous  petition  of  them  and 
others  to  both  houses  concerning 
the  militia,  617.  they  rise,  but 
are  supprened  hy  Hevson,  884. 

Apeley,  sir  AHen,  554. 

Aqoiigrane,  (see  Aken.) 

Archdnke  m  Austria,  (Leopold 
William,)  518, 720, 8i5,S34, 859. 
removed  from  the  goromment  of 
I^ders,  and  succeeded  by  don 
Juan  of  Austria,  834,  83S.  treats 
with  Charles  11.  near  BrusMb, 
83s. 

Arcos,  duke  of,  733. 
Ardglass,  eari  e^  (see  lord  Crtnn- 
well.) 

Argyle,  AnSribald  Campbell,  ae- 
Tenth  eari  of,  being  a  Roman 
catholic,  is  compelled  by  the  king 
to  give  up  his  estates  to  his  son, 
53.  retires  beyond  sea,  ib,  UAA 
the  king  he  would  Hve  to  repent 
of  thus  rusicg  his  son,  i^. 

Argyle,  ArdiibiUd  Campbell,  eighth 
earl  of,  316,  633,  651,  651,  661, 
66a,  663,  938.  740,  741.  743. 
750,  751,  701,  780,  sides  wfth  the 
Scotch  covenanters  notwithstand- 
ing bis  oh%ations  to  the  king.  ^i. 
his  iktiier's  prophetic  dedaratKm 
his  future  conduct,  ja.  tnmsae- 
tions  in  Smdaiid  reqiiecting  him, 


Mountrose,  and  Hamilton,  119. 
made  a  marquis,  [19,  114.  hewl 
of  the  violent  party,  473.  hated 
by  the  eart  of  Mountrose,  533. 
his  principles,  with  respect  to 
^  diurch  and  state,  541.  in- 
veterate against  the  Idng,  ib.  a 
fast  friend  of  sir  H.  Vane's,  ib. 
his  conduct  with  r^^ard  to  the 
Scotch  parliament  1648,  642, 
643.  supposed  to  have  invited 
CromweU  into  Scotland,  66x.  was 
the  creature  of  Crwnwell,  678. 
his  part  in  the  public  affidn 
of  1649,  705 — 707.  clogs  the 
act  of  proclaiming  Charles  II. 
with  a  dause  for  the  covenant, 
707.  his  object  in  so  doing,  708, 
710.  his  reasons  for  inviungtbe 
king  into  Scotland,  757,  suzw 
prised  at  the  king's  intention  1^ 
accepting  the  pr^Kwal,  he  sends 
fresh  oondidona,  which  miss  thfi 
king,  746.  receives  him  respect- 
fully, ib.  his  behaviour  to  him, 
747.  his  power  on  the  dedine, 

758.  the  kh>g  escapes  from  him, 

759.  he  treats  him  better  after 
his  return,  ib.  made  to  brieve  ■ 
that  the  king  would  marry  one 

of  his  daughters,  ib.  disraadea 
die  king's  — yr'^'ig  into  Eng- 
land, 760. 
ArgflCf  ninth  earl  of,  (see  lord 
Lome.) 

Armagh,  James  Usher,  archUsht^ 
oC  438- 

Arminian  pdnts,  contentions  con- 
cerning, 37. 

Arminius,  Jacobus,  37. 

Ar^rer,  sir  Nicholas,  8e6. 

Armorer,  sir  William,  710,  76j>897- 

Anny,  (t»  king  raiass  an  army 
against  the  Scots,  46.  discorery 
of  some  correspoodenoea  between 
the  court  and  some  prindpal 
officers  of  the  Enf^ish  army,  97. 
the  petition  intended  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  offioers,  98.  the 
true  matter  of  fact  otmoeming 
that  petition,  99.  the  ill  tise  made 
of  it  in  the  house  of  commons, 
100.  the  mention  ef  the  formw 
[dot  between  the  court  and  the 
anny  revived  in  the  house  of 
ownmons,  io6.  the  armies  dis- 
banded, 118.  differences  between 
the  pariiament  and  army,  through 
Cromwell's  instigation,  6o9.divers 
sects  increase  in  the  army,  610. 
&«mwell  is  dedaredJiead  of  the 
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armjr.  6f  o.  Utearmy  erectn  a  kind 
of  parliameat  within  itsdf,  ih. 
Hf^tators,  as  vreS  as  a  council  of 
(^cers,  appointed  by  the  nrmy, 
ib-  their  first  resolutions,  i6.  the 
parliament's  declaration  there- 
upon, 6ii.  aftenrards  rased  out 
of  thdr  journal  book,  ib.  a  com- 
mittee of  the  pBrUamait  appointed 
to  treat  with  a  committee  of  the 
army,  ib.  Cromwell's  behavinur 
at  first  in  these  mutinies,  ib.  the 
army  seize  upon  the  king,  612. 
the  general's  account  of  it  to  par- 
liament, ib.  distractbns  at  West- 
minster upon  notice  of  the  army's 
cooling  towards  London,  ib.  dif- 
ferent dengns  of  the  parliament 
and  army  relating  to  the  king, 
615,  the  army  wholly  disposed  to 
CromweU's  designs,  616.  im. 
ueached  deroa  members  of  tbe 
nouae  of  coimnons,  ib.  the  two 
speakers  of  pariiament,  with  o^er 
members,  j<Hn  the  army  on  Houn- 
slow  Heath,  618.  tbe  aty  sends 
six  aldermen  to  the  general,  and 
submits.  619.  the  general  con- 
ducts the  two  speakers  and  other 
members  to  their  sereral  hinises 
of  parliament*  ib.  the  army  quar- 
ters upon  the  city,  620.  begins  to 
be  less  regardfiil  the  king,  633, 
633.  leretlers  grow  up  in  the 
army,  62,^,  618.  the  laf^  remon- 
strance of  the  army  to  the  par- 
liament, brought  to  the  house  by 
six  officsn,  688.  UKtim  dedara. 
tion  of  the  army  to  them,  689. 


U.  and  order  Lambert*s  troops  to 
tbeir  several  quarters,  ib.  his 
army  separates  accordingly,  855. 
Charles  II.'s  letter  to  general 
Monk 'and  the  army,  $98.  their 
dutiful  recmtion  of  it,  904. 
Armyn,  sir  William,  one  of  the 
■XHnmittfls  aj^inted  by  the  par- 
liament to  attend  Charles  I.  into 
Scotland,  112.  one  of  those  diosen 
by  parliament  to  treat  with  him 
at  Oxford,  556.  his  arriral  there, 
366.  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  by  parliament  into  Scotland 
for  rdief,  410. 
Array,  commissions  of,  attmnpted 

to  be  rerirsd  by  Chartes  I,  367. 
Articlei  of  treason  against  ksd  Kim- 
bolton  and  fire  odier  members  of 
the  house  of  omnmons,  143.  of 
neutrality  agreed  in  Vorksliire 
between  bo^  parties,  345.  but 
disowned  by  the  parliament,  ib. 
Arundd,  Thomas  Howard,  eari  0^ 
4')>  i94<  373'  lua  duuacMr,  33. 
affects  a  literary  repiitatkm,  ib. 
married  one  of  the  heiresses  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ib.  pur- 
chased a  collection  of  statues,  &c. 
ib.  chosen  general  of  the  army 
against  the  Scotch  covenanters, 
46.  how  he  recaved  their  letter 
to  htm,  48.  not  emidoyed  in  tbe 
second  expedition,  57.  made  pre- 
sident of  the  court  in  the  earl  of 
Strafford's  trial,  being  notoriously 
disaffected  towards  him,  87,  his 
public  employments,  33, 53.died  in 
Italy,  33.  bis  religkm  doubtful, i£. 


thrir  general  marches  for  London,  Anindel,  eari  (tf,  (sn  kwd  AIow- 

ib.  Cromwell  and  his  eoundl  of  |  bray.) 

officers  dissolve  the  parliament,  [  Arundel,  (Alethea  Talbot,)  countess 

793.  a  new  one  chosen  by  them,  |     of,  21. 

794.  a  new  council  of  officers,  j  Arundel  of  Wardour,  Thomas,  lord, 


woo  consult  about  the  govern- 
ment, 865.  their  address  to  the 
protector,  Richard  Cnmiwell,  i&. 
who  at  thdr  instigation  dissolves 
the  parliament,  866.  the  Imig 
parliament  restored  by  them,  ib. 
which  appoints  all  military  com- 
missions to  be  signed  by  their 
apeaker,  868.  the  petitions  and 
proposala  id  I^mbert's  army,  879. 
the  council  of  offioera  prepare  a 
petition  and  rBprMmtatkw  to 
pariiameot,  ib.  idv  partisment 
make  vokl  all  money  acts,  (hat 
there  may  be  nothing  to  nuuntain 
the  army,  ib.  cashier  Lambert 
and  dght  otiier  chief  olGcer\  ib. 
app(^t  seven  commisdonoB  to 
govern  .  the  army,  ib.  Lambert 
prevents  the  parliament  from  sit- 
ting, 88o>  toe  officers  appoint 
certain  general  officers,  ib.  a  com- 
mittee ^  safety  conatituted  by  the 
army,  t(.  Cobbet  sent  to  persuade 
Monk  to  COTiciir  with  the  army< 
881.  another  sent  to  the  army'm 
Irdand  to  diipoae  it  to  suhmit  to 
their  power,  ib.  Monk  declares 
for  the  parliament,  ib.  Lunbert 
sent  against  him,  ib.  several 
troops  declare  for  the  parliament, 
334.  the  parliament  meet  again. 


wounded  at  Lansdown,  404. 
Arundel,  John,  343,  373,  609,  869. 
Arunde^  o^onel   Richard,  after- 
wards lord  Arundel  of  Trerioe, 
573.  609,  839. 
Anindds,  the,  609. 
Anindel  castle,  surrendered  to  lord 
Hopton,  478.  retaken  by  sir  W. 
Waller,  479. 

Ascham ,  ,  sent  agent  into  Spain 

by  the  parliament,  747.  killed  by 
some  officers  at  Madrid,  748. 
what  was  done  in  oonsequence, 
ib. 

Asbbumhom,  oolonet,  39 1, 343, 34,;, 
556.  notice  of  him  respecting  the 
supposed  conspiracy  between  the 
army  and  court,  107,  116,  383, 
385.  made  goramor  of  Weymouth, 
48  7.  deserted  it  upon  the  approadi 
of  th^  earl  of  Essex,  488. 

Ashburnham,  John,  .^oi,  gSg,  599, 
604,  610.  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Charies  L  to  treat  at 
Uxbridge,  530.  entirely  trusted  by 
599,  6^5.  attended  the  Idng 
whaa  he  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Scotch  army,  60 1 . 
bdng  forliidden  to  attend  the  king, 
he  went  to  Paris,  598,  6o3.  his  re- 
turn, 614.  bis  and  sir  J.  Berkley's 
bansactionfl  with  some  offlcen  in 


^  onny,  ib.  633,  635.  how  lar 
conoemedin  oommitting Charles  I. 
into  tiie  bands  of  colond  Ham- 
mond, 634,  637.  by  whom  be  bad 
been  influenced  in  all  these  trans- 
actions, 636.  his  apcjogy  fot  his 
conduct  has  been  pubUabed,  ib. 
he  and  air  J.  Bvkl^  became 
enomiet  in  eonaaquowe  of  tlila 
business,  636.  acquitted  both  bj 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  of  any 
treasonaUe  intentiiHis  in  the  mat- 
ter, ib. 

Ashbiirton,  lord  Wentwortfa's  horse 

beaten  at,  576. 
Ashley,  colonel  Bernard,  408,  411. 

(dr  Bernard  AsUey)  508. 
Adiley,  or  Aatley,  sir  Jaoob,  (aftef^ 

wards  lord,)  115,  1 18,  185,  330, 

*»S>  289,  305,  447.  477*  485. 
509,  588.  made  major-general  of 
the  king's  army  at  tiie  opening  of 
the  civil  war,  370.  wounded  mt 
Edge-bill,  311.  takes  posaeanon  of 
Rrading,  439.  mudt  cmsnlted  by 
the  king  on  military  affiurs,  483. 
his  chairacter,  ib.  Mdy  made  a 
baron,  553.  Us  part  in  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  ib.  the  oommand  of 
the  potu  comiiatia  of  the  Welsh 
counties  given  to  him,  564. 

Ashton,  owmd,  condemned  and 
executed  during  the  protector- 
ship, 853. 

Assembly  of  confederate  catholics, 
(see  Ireland.) 

Assembly  of  divines,  1643,  (see 
Church  England.) 

Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
(aee  Scotland.) 

Assises,  (aee  Gatd-^very.) 

AsBodation  of  several  oountiea 
formed  under  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, 480.  association  in  the 
west,  of  which  tbe  prince  of  Walei 
is  made  governor,  531. 

Astley,  (see  Ashley.) 

Aston,  lord,  his  death,  50. 

Aston,  sir  Arthur,  381,  386.  made 
colonel'^enerai  ^  tbe  king's  driu 
gocms,  306.  a  papist,  ib.  3$i.  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
307, 30S.  made  commiaaary-gene- 
ral  of  the  horse,  323.  garriaoiMd 
Reading,  i6.  besieged  and  womkU 
ed,383.  mudi  erteemed  where  he 
was  not  known,  and  much  dis- 
liked where  he  was,  500.  given 
up  to  an  immoderate  love  of 
money,  ib.  made  governor  of  Ox- 
ford  through  the  queen's  infiu. 
ence,  ib.  his  hatred  of  colonel 
Qage,  501.  vbom  he  tries  to  pr^ 
vent  being  made  hta  luccwMr  at 
Ozfnrd,  511.  be  bring  pendoaed 
and  removed  firom  tte  govern- 
ment in  ooDseqoenee  of  the  lose 
of  his  kg,  ib.  garriKnu  Tnia^ 
734. 

Atkins,  sergeant,  338. 
Auomey-geiieral  usuaDy  advanced 

to  be  keeper  of  the  great  teal,  19. 

not  usual  for  him  to  be  a  smoUmt 

of  parliament,  84. 
Aubigney,  George  Stewart,  lord, 

ML  at  Edge-hiU,  3io>  390.  a  sns. 
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piiAnthAt  he  was  kUled  by  one 
of  bis  own  officers,  311.  notioe  of 
lum,  ib. 

Aubigney,  (Catliarine  How^ird,] 
lady,  how  far  concerned  in 
the  design  of  Mr.  Waller  and 
Mr.  Tomkins,  391,  393.  impri- 
soned by  the  parliament  in  con- 
sequence, 391,  695.  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  she 
not  made  her  eKiqie,  ji.  to  the 
Hague,  71D.  where  sIm  died,  711. 
her  character,  and  share  ia  the 
king^s  affairs,  71a 

Aviliana,  princess  of,  married  the 
duke  of  Medina  de  los  Torres, 
733* 

Aol^K,  ,  an  agent  of  the  par- 
liament in  France,  336. 

Anmigeu,  John,  one  irf  the  uiabap- 
tista  who  signed  an  addreai  to 
Charles  II.,  855. 

Austria,  archdnke  of,  (see  Arch- 
duke.) 

Ayscufl,  rir  George,  takes  or  sinks 
thirty  s«l  of  the  Dutch  mor- 
dants, 786.  fi^ta  the  Dutch 
fleet  near  Plymouth,  t&. 
R 

Bacon,  justice,  338,  453. 

Vaggt^,  ookmel,  made  governor  of 

utdiBefai  by  prince  Rupert,  384. 

of  s  good  ftmily  in  that  ooaaty, 

iA. 

Bmly,  ,  890. 

Bainton,  ur  Edward,  330. 

Baker,  odond,  taken  priscnar  at 
Cropredy-bridge,  489. 

Bakarris,  (Balnrtas,)  Alexander 
Iiindsw,  uod,  afiacwards  eail  of, 
a  petition  intended  of  the  Sottch 
pnsbytwians  by  turn  and  Fraider, 
that  the  diaaodlw  of  the  exche- 
qnor  mi^t  be  nmorad,  805. 
urges  Charlee  IL  to  go  to  SeM- 
land,  817. 

BaUbaT)  rir  ^t^UiBni,  iliimiiril  by 
(Sharles  I.  bom  bttng  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  133.  bow  the  house 
of  commons  took  his  dismissal, 
t6t  observatiooa  on  his  discharge, 
143.  the  command  of  the  parUa- 
ment  horse  diiefly  depended  upon 
him  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
307,  311.  reminded  by  the  earl 
it  Undsey  of  Us  obUgatiais  to 
the  kingv  3101  oederad  to  obaerra 
sir  W.  Waller's  oommanda,  478. 
present  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
AlresfiMd,  479.  escapes  with  the 
«arl  of  Essex's  hme  through  the 
king's  army  In  Cornwall,  499, 
503- 

BmI,  sir  Peter,  one  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  of  the  fiinr  associated 
counties  who  were  summoned  to 
Bridgewater  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,  546.  inWtes  the  commis< 
■ioners  to  propose  to  the  prince 
to  nuke  lofd  Goring  hia  hente- 
nant-gMiwal,  54;. 

Balthanr,  cdond.  836, 

Bam  field,  or  Bamfbrd,  otdonel,  no- 
tice of,  479.  bis  endeaTOurs  to 
become  goremw  of  Arundel  cas- 
tk^  (i.  aids  the  escape  of  the  duke 


of  York  beyond  sea,  645.  made 
grooui  of  his  beddiamber  in  «on- 
sequence,  ib.  indignant  at  sir  J. 
Berkley  being  made  the  duke's 
governor,  ib.  how  far  concerned 
in  the  factions  in  the  prince's 
fleet  at  Holland,  648,  670.  dis- 
missed from  his  attendance  on 
the  duke,  fm  infusing  into  him  a 
desire  to  command  the  fleet,  674. 

Bamford,  (see  Bamfield.) 

Banbury  castle  surrendered  to 
Charles  I,  313.  relieved  by  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  507. 

Bancroft,  Ricbard,  an^bishop  of 
Canterbury,  eukgium  of,  36. 

Banks,  sir  John,  338, 371.  attorney- 
general,  proowtad  to  the  commMi 
pleas,  84.  an  idea  of  ""It'ng  him 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  219. 
notice  of  his  character,  ib.  signed 
the  declaration  of  the  king's  lords 
and  OOTinsellors  dtsarowing  any 
intuitions  of  war,  363.  his  house, 
Corfe  castle,  defended  by  hia  lady 
with  tome  few  gentry,  414. 

Barfoadoes  delivered  up  to  the  par- 
liament forces,  788.  vast  fortunes 
made  there,  ib. 

Barday,  ,  me  of  the  pariiament 

commissioners  to  treat  at  Uz- 
bridgsi  5J0. 

Bardfrir  Henry,  govonior  of  Camb- 
den  houa^  551.  notiee  ct  his 
licentioMS  aets,  ib. 

Barebooe,  Praise-God,  a  leather- 
seller,  an  eminent  speaker  in  the 
parliament,  which  was  afterwards 
named  after  him,  794.  presents  a 
petitiai  to  {NwHanMnt  from  Ute 
unatia  to  jdn  others  with  Monk 
in  the  command  of  the  army, 
887. 

Barnstable  yielded  to  oolmel  Dig^, 
435.  transactims  there,  espedally 
complaints  against  sir  R.  Oreen- 
▼il*  557- 

Banng-house^  the  seat  of  the  mar- 
quis of  WindieBtnr,  loUevad  by 
colimd  Oag^  joi.  again  beueged 
and  abandoned,  jii.  taken  by 
Cromwell,  5S8. 

Basset,  sir  Arthur,  587. 

Basset,  sir  Thtunaa,  m^or-general 
of  the  Cornish,  397,  408. 

Bastwick,  Jdin,  M-D.  an  c^>ponent 
of  qnsoopaqr,  hia  ehaiacter,  80. 
punished  far  libdUng,  ib.  how 
received  on  his  return  fnm  ezil^ 
80,81. 

Bastwick,  Dr.,  379. 

Bath  takNi  possessicm  of  by  the 
king's  Cornish  fones,  407. 

Bath,  Henry  Bonnhier,  fifth  cari 
of,  96.  one  ai  the  lords  that  ngned 
a  declaration  that  the  king  had 
no  intentions  of  war,  363.  sent 
with  the  marquis  at  Hertftird 
into  Devonshire,  from  his  sup- 
posed power  there,  373.  taken 
prisoner,  397.  iiis  intentions  to- 
wards Chariea  I,  ift. 

Bath  and  Wdb,  William  Pierce, 
bishop  of,  complaints  against,  for 
exorbitant  acts,  83.  suned  the 
Usbopt*  petition  on  tnttr  ooo- 


abalaed  ataenee  Am  Ae  houe 
(tf  lords,  141. 

Batten,  o^itain  William,  made  vice, 
adaursl,  193.  hostile  to  Chariea  I, 
193,  371,  372.  bis  part  in  prft> 
venting  the  fleet  from  declaring 
for  the  king,  371.  dissatisfied  at 
the  parliament  appointiug  Rains- 
borough  to  be  admiral  of  a  fleet, 
646.  joins  the  prince  of  Wales,  is 
knighted,  and  made  rear-admiral 
649.  his  appointment  not  liked  by 
the  sailors,  ib.  674.  retires  with 
the  leave  <k  Charles  II,  674. 

Battle  of  Keinton,  or  EdgeJiill,  307. 
at  Bradock-down,  343.  on  Hop- 
tonJieath,  349.  at  Charlgrave, 
396.  near  Striitton,  398.  at  Lans- 
down,  403.  of  Boundway-down, 
406.  at  Torrington,  425.  at  New- 
bury, 439.  at  Alresford,  479.  at 
Cropredy-bridge,  489.  at  Marston- 
moor,  491.  second  battle  at  New. 
buiTi  50**'  of  Nasd>y,  553.  near 
I^mport,  559-  at  Ashbui!t(m,57ti. 
at  Chester,  t6.  near  Preston,  658. 
at  Dunbar,  751.  at  Wonesterr 
764.  of  Dunkirk,  850. 

Bavaria,  W<d^3Hig  William,  dnke 
of,  9, 14- 

Baynton.  188. 

Beauchamp,  Henry  Seymour,  lord^ 
496. 

Beaufbrt,  duke  dc^  783. 

Beaumonts,  4. 

Beckly,  odonel,  395- 

Beckwith,  3 18. 

Bedford  takaa  by  ptinee  Rupert^ 
447* 

Bedford,  Edward  Russell,  third  earl 
of,  311.  Oliver  St.Joba  made  a 
peer  throuf^  his  means,  ti. 

Bedford,  FranciB  Russell,  fourth  eart 
of,  99, 105, 136.  one  of  the  king's 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots  at  Rippon,  63.  much  court> 
ed  by  them,  w.  his  object  in  coun- 
tenancing the  puritans,  73.  Pym 
wholly  devoted  to  him,  74.  St. 
John  of  an  intimate  trust  with 
him,  to  whom  he  was  in  some 
sort  allied,  75.  sworn  a  privy- 
counsellor,  78.  was  to  be  trea- 
surer, 84.  gets  SL  John  made 
solidtor-genwal,  ib.  not  hostile  to 
the  church  government,  yet  did 
not  discountenance  the  nonooo- 
fbnning  dergy,  93.  laboured  to 
save  lord  Strafford's  life,  96.  his 
conversation  with  Mr,  Hyde  con- 
cemiug  the  king's  fedii^  and 
wishes  with  respect  to  him,  ib. 
desirous  of  healing  the  breadies 
between  the  king  and  peiqile,  99. 
secretly  undertook  to  save  mrd. 
StraJSbrd's  liCa,  but  died  too  aoou, 
I03.  afflicted  at  the  intempoance 
of  his  party,  ti. 

Bedford,  William  RusseQ,  fifth  eari 
of,  (afterwards  duke  of,)  340, 
433,  436.  sent  by  the  pariiamentt 
as  th&  genenu  of  the  horse, 
against  tlw  marquis  o(  Hertford 
in  Somenetshire,  391.  ehaUei^red 

.  byhim  to  fight  a  duel,  296.  drivea 
him  frcsn  th^ue,  ib,  his  part  at 
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the  battle  of  E^hin,  .^07.  goes 
'  orer  to  Charlea  I,  419.  d^U  in 
the  ooundi  at  Oxford  hov  he 
should  be  reoeired,  430,  411.  bis 
leoapticHi,  4101  43.;.  prewnt  with 
Ae  king  at  the  butle  of  New. 
bury,  435.  makes  his  peace  with 
the  parliament  again,  437.  45»' 
his  estates  in  Deronshire  granted 
to  air  R.  OieanTS  by  th«  ki^,  560. 
Bediford  yiddad  to  eolanl  DIgby, 

Bedingfidd,  ur  Thomas,  ooiUDitled 
to  tiie  Tower,  194. 

Beltasis,  a  19. 

Bdlasis,  Harry,  M.P.forYotkihlre, 
signs  the  articles  of  neutrality 
agreed  00  in  that  county,  345. 

BeUaais.  Jt^n,  (afterwards  ItMrd.) 
sent  into  VOTkahire,  345.  present 
attheaege  of  Bristol,  408.  where 
he  wu  wonndad,  410.  the  eona- 
mand  of  York,  and  the  finves  for 
the  guard  of  the  county,  intrusted 
to  mm,  473.  bang  a  person  of 
great  interest  in  the  ooonty,  and 
4if  esemplary  industry  and  cou- 
rage, id.  defeated  and  taken  by 
sir  T.  Fairfax  wt  Selbyt  ii.  ap. 
pointed  govonor  of  Newaik,  5  79, 
fSo*  or&red  by  the  kingtosur- 
fcndarit,  603. 

BeIlien«,-monBieor,  fixed  upon  by 
queen  Henrietta  and  cardinu 
Maiariue  as  ambaamdor  into 
England,  598.  his  instroctious, 
604.  his  negotiations  at  London, 
and  afterwards  at  HtnnmAB,  with 
Chailes  1;  605. 
Bellin^ani,  killed  at  the  battle 

of  EdgeJiill,  3<9- 
Bellin^am,  sir  Henry,  66s. 
Bennet,    aecntaiy  to  rir  J. 

Bericdey,  756. 
Beonec,  colonel,  435. 
Bennet,  sir  Henrr,  sent  envoy  to 

Madrid,  847.  woat  he  did  there, 

874,  876,  877,  896. 
Bennet,   sir    Humpfatmr,  disdn- 

gnished  himself  at  the  second 

battle  of  Newbury,  500. 
Berkley,  sir  Charles,  546. 
Bericley.  of  Berkley-castle,  Georn, 

twelfth  lord,  one  of  die  flomnut- 

tee  sent  by  parliaaient  to  Chariea 

II.  at  the  Hague,  908. 
Berkley,  sir  Robert,  juatioe,  441. 

conunitted  to  the  Tower,  ib.  fined, 

ib. 

Berkley,  sir  John,  448,  549.  56'» 
S6if  569*  M,  7j6.  seas  out 
fiir  Holland,  being  obneddous  to 
the  pariiamept)  283.  iMums,  ib. 
sent  into  the  west,  373, 187.  joins 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  at  Sher- 
borne, 191.  sent  by  him  into 
CtNmwall,  397.  joined  in  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  weslflm  Pjuts,  343. 
adraneaa  with  ocben  to  Tavistook, 
343.  wherenpon  the  eari  of  Stam- 
ford retires,  ti.  overruns  Deron, 
ib.  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Strat- 
toa,  397.  present  at  the  dislodge- 
ment  of  the  enony  from  Mendtp- 
hill,  401.  smt  back  into  Devon- 
shii^  403.  bencges  Exeter,  414, 


434.  sends  colooei  Digby  into 
Cornwall,  435,  477*  appointed  to 
bkickade  I^roe,  506.  ordered  to 
take  the  oominand  of  sir  R. 
Gremril's  forces,  549.  wherewith 
he  takes  WeUington-honae,  ib. 
besieges  Taunton,  546.  sir  R. 
Greenvil  hostile  to  him,  545, 548. 
how  he  had  been  benefited  l^him, . 
560.  cause  g£  their  animosities, 
548,  j6f.  ordered  to  intend  the 
worit  before  Plymouth.  554,  559, 
560L  sent  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  oonfer  with  krd  Oaring,  gg6. 
attends  the  prince  at  BarnstaUe, 
557.  aikerhtt  samaderof  Eaetv 
waits  upon  the  queen  at  Psvis, 
614.  salt  by  her  to  the  king,  ib. 
his  and  Mr.  Ashbumham's  trans- 
acdonswidi  sc^e  officers  the 
anny,  ib.  622,  623.  his  part  in 
^  ting's  escape  from  Hamptmi- 
ODurt,  6244  627.  sent  by  the  king 
to  treat  with  oobnel  Hammond 
about  raceiTing  him,  634.  some 
notKe  of  lum,  635.  wrote  an  apo- 
logy of  his  oondact  as  to  the 
kind's  escape,  tis6.  ha  and  Ash- 
burnham  became  enemies  in  con- 
seqnenoB  at  this  affair,  ib,  acquit- 
ted both  by  Cbarlca  I.  and  II.  of 
any  treasonable  intentions  in  the 
borinesii,  ib.  tmnipoRs  himsdf 
again  into  France,  after  tiie  king 
went  to  the  Isle  -of  Wi^t,  ib. 
made  goremor  to  the  duke  of 
York,  645.  not  agreeable  to  the 
dnk^  648.  by  wnass  instigation, 
ib.  hb  oondact  In  this  post.  670, 

776.  being  superseded  by  lord 
Byron,  he  does  not  accompany 
the  duke  to  Brusiels,  736.  had 
most  of  the  queen's  favour,  776. 
urges  the  dnke  to  join  the  French 
anny^U.  his  motivca  for  sa  doing, 
ib.  pretends  to  the  mastership  of 
wards,  ib.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  tries  to  dimiade  him, 

777.  the  king  denies  it  him,  ib. 
wtHsreupOD  he  breaks  with  the 
dianodlor,  ib.  tbe  late  king  had 
not  a  very  good  opinion  of  him, 
ib.  upmi  lord  Byron's  death  has 
die  otief  maiMfeBment  of  tha  duke 
of  Yoi^^  aAdfa.  783.  designs 
madonoiseUe  de  LwigueriUe  for 
the  duke's  wife,  ib, 

Berkley,  sir  William,  governor  of 
Virginia,  surrenders  it  to  the  par- 
liament forces,  788.  suffered  to 
icmaln  there  as  a  private  man,  i£. 
Berkshire,  Thomas,  loord  Howard  of 
Chariton,  first  earl  of^  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots  at  Rippon,  63.  one  of  the 
lords  who  signed  the  dechvation 
that  the  king  bad  no  intentions 
of  war,  363.  took  prisnner,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
parliament,  397.  notioe  of  his  cha- 
racter, 370.  made  governor  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  45s.  Charles  I. 
regrets  having  appointed  him  his 
son's  governor,  5 1 4.  aided  against 
the  prince's  council  in  the  west, 
547>  5^5*  jealons  of  the  prince's 


intention  of  going  into  Ffmacr, 
584.  or  into  Jeney,  594-  nCimu 
into  England  from  Jecarr*  upon 
the  prinoa's  going  into  Aaooe. 
604. 

Berkshire,  seoond  eari  of;  (nee  lord 

Howard  of  Onritosu) 
Berwid:,  taken  poasesiiosi  of  by  the 

eari  of  Essex  against  the  SaotA 

covenanters,  46.  delivered  to  the 

parliament,  662. 
BeCteley,  colonel,  <™<iiMnii  ■■!  and 

executed,  852. 
Beza,  Theodwe,  681. 
Bill  pasMd  for  raising  two  lobBidies, 

^fao    COBUOIOUB  Otsohl^f  OOlDflBl^^ 

sioners  to  receive  the  money-,  83. 
which  metbod  was  afterwsrds 
continued,  ib.  a  bill  for  a  triennial 
pariiament  passed,  84.  m  bill  erf* 
attainder  brought  into  the  oan- 
monsagainattbaeari  offitraAni, 
9U  pasted  in  a  few  daya,  93.  a 
bill  passed  in  the  oommooa  la 
take  away  the  bishops'  voces  ia 
parliainenc,  94.  refected  in  the 
lords,  95.  a  nil  bron^t  into  the 
commons  fm-  extirpating  bialu|i% 
deans,  and  chapters,  &c.  95.  hut 
laid  by  for  that  time,  ib.  raw  sad 
and  oommttted,  1 10.  laid  asdek  sL 
a  bill  for  settling  the  wiilitin  {■«• 
Jerred,  tii.  read  once,  ib-  m  new 
Inll  in  the  oommwis  to  take  away 
bishops' votes,  I  at .  a  bill  ^«pared 
in  the  commons  for  pressing  men 
for  Irdand,  131.  its  ps«ainUe  ex. 
oqrted  against  by  the  lat^ib. 
pMied,i33.  aUllfbr  aelllingd« 
power  of  the  militia  iceeised  hy 
the  commons,  133.  touduog  the 
Irill  against  the  Irishops'  votes, 
depending  tn  the  house  of  lords, 
134.  the  mihtia  bill  passed  by  the 
oommoos,  155.  and  by  dw  krds, 
166.  the  lords  pass  the  hiUs 
toQctung  the  blwops*  votes  and 
preasing,  167.  wkidi  are  passed 
by  the  Icing,  172.  (see  Acts  and 
Pariiament.) 
Biniou,  George  disfamiduaed  and 
fined  by  die  parfiaaaent  for  being 
oagaanved  in  the  Losidoa  petition 
against  their  saltliog  the  miKtia, 
"95- 

Bishoprics,  several  vacant  fiOad  vf 
to  dissatisfaction  of  tha  boDse 
of  oommons,  1 3t . 

Bishops,  how  thrir  attendance  at 
the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial  was 
set  aside,  8?.  w»»g  in  noques- 
cing,  ii.  a  bUl  passed  the  oommons 
to  tsJce  away  the  bishops*  votes  in 
pariiament,  94.  i^eetai  in  die 
noose  of  lordi,  95.  a  bill  brought 
into  the  commons  for  extirpating 
bishops,  deans,  and  diaptm.  ib. 
kid  by,  ib.  revived  and  coeamit- 
ted,  no.  laid  aside,  ib.  hbhaps 
censurable  for  not  advbdng  the 
king  to  persist  in  hit  refusal  to 
sign  the  bill  condemning  the  eari 
of  Strafford  for  treason,  103.  a 
new  bill  in  the  commons  to  take 
away  bishops' votes,  i3t.  toning 
it,  depending  in  the  house  of 
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lorda,  134.  all  the  bubopt  intimi. 
d^ed  by  the  moh  fiom  attending 
die  Iwase  of  krdtf  135.  ill  advised 
by  arcl^tistiop  Wtlliuns  to  imtest 
■gainst  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  lords 
during  their  oonstrunad  absence, 
140.  copy  of  the  protest  drawn 
up  l>y  ttie  anihlNihop,  141.  cen- 
nm  oT  thia  meanir^  149.  twaba 
that  aubaoribed  Bootued  of  trcMon 
bv  the  oommona,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  t&.  the  bUl  depriring  them 
of  their  TOtea  paaaad  in  the  bouse 
of  lords,  167.  reaaons  ta^eMed 
to  the  king  fiir  depriving  thatn 
of  their  seats  in  tlie  hooaa  of 
lords,  171.  he  panaa  the  bill 
chiflAy  through  the  queen's  per- 
suasunu,  ti.  1^  twelve  imprisMied 
bishopi  bailed  by  the  house  of 
lords,  174.  recamioitted  by  the 
commoos,  ib.  (see  Episcopacy.) 
Blake,  admirtdi  Robert,  encounters 
the  Dutch  fleet,  785.  takes  tiieir  ! 
fishingbuBses  and  their  guard- i 
ships,  786.  RHKHnted  one  of  the  > 
tbne  admirab  of  the  fleet  in  t6j3, ; 
though  not  thought  to  be  enough  | 
devtAed  to  CromweU,  796.  ' 
Dutch  beaten  by  thii  fleet,  ib. 
appointed  to  a  fleet  in  1655,  as 
CrtKuwall  had  all  confidanee  in 
Urn,  833-  Mnt  into  the  ModitnP- 
twiean,  ib.  Eoraoa  Algim  to  a 
peace,  834.  and  burna  a  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Tunis,  U.  Moan- 
tagoe  jmoed  in  coounission  with 
him,  B36.  beats  a  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santa  Cm^  84s.  diea  on  his  way 
booe^  t6.  hii  buzial  and  dianeler, 
843- 

Blarett,  715. 

Blunt,  BIT  Charies,  483. 
Bois,  (see  Boys.) 

Btdeo^  colonel,  killed  in  an  action  at 

Alton,  478. 
BoHngbndt^  fsee  BuUii^brook.) 
Bolton,  sir  Bidhard,  diancellor  of 

IrdaDd,46j. 
Bond,  1 23. 

Booth,  sir  George,  873,  893,  un- 
dertakes to  poaaau  hi^telf  of 
Chester  for  Qiarles  II,  869.  seizes 
it,  871.  his  and  sir  T.  Middleton's 
dadaratioo,  ib.  Lambert  sent 
HHiHt  ihon  by  the  pacliament, 
ib.  who  nuts  sir  Q.  and  t^es 
Cheater,  tft.  air  O.  eacaped,  bat 
was  taken  and  aent  to  the  Tower, 
ib.  released  from  prison,  and 
chosen  a  meober  of  tiio  new  par- 
liaaoent^  893.  one  of  the  com- 
mittoe  sent  by  pariiameat  to  wait 
on  the  king  at  the  Hague,  908. 

Bwgia,  Cassar,  637. 

Borlase,  (Burlase,)  nr  John,  one  of 
the  lords  justiom  in  Irdbnd,  465. 

Borrel,  tncHuieur,  Dutdi  ambassador 
Rt  Paris,  786. 

Boatal-hoiise  taken  by  ookmel  Oage 
fiirChBrieaI,487. 

Boswdl,  sir  William,  die  king's  re- 
sident in  HoUaiid,  691. 

B^teler,  sir  William,  killed  in  the 
Wtion  of  CroiMredy-bridg^  489. 


Boudiier,  George,  hanged  for  oon- 

spiring  to  deliver  up  Bristol  to 

ttia  king,  389. 
Bowing  at  the  namo  of  Jesus  fbr- 

bidden  by  pariiaoient,  1 1 7. 
Boys,  or  Bois,  colonel,  garrisoned 

Dmnington-^astle,  419.  bravely 

defended  it,  499. 
Biabant,  860. 
Brabazon,  Edward,  461;. 
Bndianiont^  don  DieffO  de,  734- 
Bndock-down,  dr  B-  Ht^ton  beats 

the  parliameat  fiwoas  under  Ru- 

then  thve,  343. 
Bradshaw,  John,  701.  made  lord 

praaident  <rf  the  court  of  justioe 

to  try  Ufu;  Charies,  691.  iwtioa 

(rf  lum,  io.  his  eonduot  ia  the 

trial,  695. 
B^vgaoza,  duke  of,  (see  Ur^  of 

PortugiJ.) 
Brainford,  or  BrsDtfbrd,  eari  of, 

(see  general  Rothen.) 
Bnmston,  rir  John,  diief  jusdce, 

306,338. 
Bnndenbtugh,  FredecidE  WilHam, 

deetor  0^819. 
Brandon,  Oiailes,  dnka  of  SnflUk, 

564- 

Brandon  family,  504. 

Brent,  en-  Natluniel,  a  commiaaiimer 
to  reCorm  the  univenity  of  Oxford 
liy  the  rale  of  the  eoraiaiit,  629. 

Bientftird,  or  BndnfiMd,  mii  at, 
(see  gniaral  Ruthen.) 

Breraton,  (see  Bnierton.) 

Bret,  captain  Edward,  498. 

Brett,  ootaoA,  351. 

Bridges,  captain,  477. 

Bridges,  major,  drowned,  485. 

Bridgman,  sir  Orlando,  his  repu- 
tation and  dexterity,  347.  attM-- 
ney  of  the  court  (UT  wards,  530. 
was  loitramental  in  keeping 
Chester  firm  to  Charles  I,  347. 
one  of  the  king's  commissioners 
to  treat  at  Uxbridge,  520,  535. 

Bridgewater  taken  by  the  marquis 
of  Hartford,  400.  retaken  fay  air 
T.  Fairfai,  563. 

Brill,  the,  given  up  by  king  James, 

Bristol,  a  design  oS  giving  up  the 
dty  to  prince  Rupert^  how  pre- 
vented, 389.  besieged  by  him,  407. 
sorrsndered  upon  articles,  408. 
delivered  up  by  the  prince,  567. 

Bristd,  John  IM^y,  fiist  earl  of, 
IS,  194, 195,  s;o,  721.  as  ambas- 
sador eztnundinary  tn  Spain  he 
had  nq^ated  the  marriage  be- 
tween prinoe  Charles  and  £tte  in- 
fants, 5.  duke  of  Buckingham's 
TcflaOifltiB  agunst  him  re^)ecting 
this  ameh,  9,  370.  tbe  real  na- 
aon  of  bis  being  recalled  ftom 
Madrid,  9.  king  James's  Million 
of  him,  ib.  oonuni  ttad  to  the  T  ower 
for  tieasMi,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  that  king,  10.  accuses 
Bockin^am  of  treason,  ib.  how 
he  had  givoi  oflfenoe  to  Kiddng- 
ham  in  Spain,  15.  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots  at  Rippoo,  63.  awom  a 
privy  ocnnaeJlM-f  78.  one  of  the 


lords  that  signed  the  declaration 
that  tht  king  had  no  intentions 
of  war,  363.  (me  of  those  excepted 
by  pariiament  from  being  allowed 
to  make  their  peace  with  them 
on  any  tenna,  300.  his  dismissal 
from  the  king's  counciis  proposed 
to  Charies  I.  by  pariiament,  338. 
his  charaetw,  370.  where  he  died, 
ib.  ntirad  into  I^anoe  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  ib.  summoned  from 
Caen  to  attend  prince  Charies  at 
the  Louvre,  646.  by  whom  he 
was  less  regarded,  owing  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  730.  died  in  France,  370. 
Bristol,  sMond  eari  0^  (see  Oeoqje 

ksdDigby.) 
Biued  seal,  a  new  one  voted  by 
pariiament,  as  the  Idng  had  the 
old  one,  453.  dehverad  to  dx 
commiswoners,  ib. 
Brof^ill,  RogOT  Boyle,  lord,  after- 
wards first  earl  <^  Orrery,  the 
province  of  Munster  possessed  for 
the  pariiament  by  his  activity  and 
lord  Indiiquin's,  63  a.  aa  praaid- 
est  of  Mtmsteft  was  disposed  to- 
wards Charles  II.  from  hatred  of 
Lambert,  903. 
Bnmkdiam.  determined  hostility  of 
this  phoe  to  the  king's  oause,  308. 
taken  by  prince  Rupert,  383. 

Brooke,  Fiilhe  Orerile,  fiiit  lord,  30. 

Brodi,  Robert  Onville,  aeoond  lord, 
91.  rdiises  to  main  the  protesta- 
tion of  byaHy  at  York,  47.  one 
of  the  oommissionen  to  treat 
witii  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  63. 
hostile  to  the  eari  ot  Straffbrd 
and  anihbishc^  I«ud,  74.  he  and 
lord  8^  the  only  positive  enemies 
in  the  boose  of  peers  to  ihe  wlude 
Mirio  of  the  diureh  and  of  the 
state,  93.  governed  for  the  par- 
liament in  Warwickshire,  308. 
driven  thence  by  the  earl  ot 
Northampton,  350.  oertain  coun- 
ties associated  against  the  king 
under  his  oommand,  348.  shot  in 
besieging  LitdifleldcathedTal,349. 
his  diaracter,  ib. 

Brodc,  Robert  Greville,  fourth  lord, 
one  of  the  committee  soit  by  par- 
ham  ent  to  wait  on  Charies  IL  at 
the  Hague,  908. 

Brown,  —  one  of  the  pnrHsment 
commissioners  insisted  with  die 
new  broad  seal,  453. 

Brown,  colonel,  61 3. 

Brown,  major-genml,  614-  com- 
manded the  pariiament  garrison 
at  Abingdtm,  joo.  one  of  the 
oommittee  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  receive  Qiarles  I.  at 
Namastle^  608.  ofte  of  tiie  leading 
vUn  in  the  house  of  commons, 
616.  committed  to  prism  by  the 
house,  690. 

Brown,  J^ry,  one  aC  the  00m- 
missioners  of  trust  in  Irtdand, 
sent  with  sir  N.  Plunket  to  treat 
with  the  doke  of  Lorndn,  789. 

Brown,  sir  JAa,  509. 

fooam,  SamiHil,  338. 

ftmmwigg,  Ralph,  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  isi. 
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Bnios,  Edwaid,  bcdj^aliiiik  ■  dud 
by  the  eari  nf  Donet,  25. 

Sruce,  lord,  one  of  tlte  committee 
sent  by  pariuiment  to  wait  upon 
Charles  II.  U  the  Hagne,  90S. 

Braerton,  or  Brereton,  air  William, 
M.  P.  for  Chofaire,  hostile  to  the 
church,  -347.  mardus  iato  Che- 
shire, a.  fortifies  Nantwich,  348. 
notioe  of  his  ehamiter  uad  con- 
duct, ii.  present  at  the  batde  aS 
Hopton-heach,  ,^4^  hia  and  sir 
J.  Geil's  unreamnaMe  doniutd  as 
a  ransom  for  the  eari  of  North- 
ampton's body,  350.  the  atren^ 
of  his  forces,  466.  joined  by  sir  T. 
Fairfiu,  473. 

BudE,  eoimlA  nr  Bnitn^  £dl  at  the 
siege  of  Bristd,  408.  nodce  of 
him,  409. 

Buckburst,  Thomas  Sackville,  lord, 
treasurer,  created  earl  of  Doiwt 
on  king  James's  first  entrance, 
35.  edtuiated  hit  grandduld  £d- 
ward,  afterwards  earl  of  Dorset, 
ift. 

Boddinrs^  Ridiard  SackviUe,  lord, 
afterwards  fifth  earl  of  Dorset, 

Bw^ingfaant,  Oeorge  Villiers,  first 
duke  of,  ao,  341  a6.  73)  '37)  37'- 
adnaed  the  dissolmions  of  the 
two  first  pariiammts  of  Charies  I., 
3.  to  e«ape  impeachment,  3, 11. 
this  adrice  the  cause  of  hk  mur- 
der, 3.  his  conduct  easily  acoount- 
«d  ibr,  ib.  hUsphemously  called 
our  Saviour  by  sir  £.  Coke,  ib. 
his  rise,  4.  first  owing  to  the 
■uudKmeMM  e(  his  person,  ib. 
which  was  universally  admired, 
he  was  a  yoangvr  sou  of  sir 

0.  Villiers,  ib.  partly  educated  in 
France,  ib.  succeeded  the  etui  of 
ScHneraet  as  the  &vourite  of  James 

1,  4.  made  cupbearer  to  him,  ib. 
his  onmerous  promotions,  ib.  had 
the  disposal  of  all  the  public  ho- 
nours «nd  offices,  5>  how  he  dis- 
pensed  them,  ii.  many  thouKht 
that  James  grew  weary  of  him, 
and  would  have  deprived  him  (rf* 
his  power  bad  he  lived,  ib.  why 
not  pnAable,  i&.  James  never  well 
pleased  with  him  after  prince 
Chailes's  jonnt^  to  8pKII^  ib.  8, 
9.  why  and  how  be  contrived  the 
journey,  5.  this  circumstance  the 
beginning  of  the  confidence  h»- 
tween  him  and  the  prince,  enmity 
previously  existing,  t6.  his  beba- 
Tiour  to  the  king  on  this  occa- 
sion, 16.  (usually  called  Stenny  by 
king  James,)  7.  his  bdiavioiir  to 
sir  Fr.  Cotdngton,  whose  opiniim 
was  against  the  journey,  tt.  hav- 
ing trended  the  king  on  aocoitnt 
of  the  Spanish  match  bang  broken 
off,  he  remdves  to  court  the  par- 
liament and  people,  8,  375.  his 
account  to  paniament  <rf'  Charies's 
jounwy,  6,  he  reflects  tfaerdn 
against  the  eari  of  Bristol,  9.  was 
the  cause  both  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  eari  of  Middlesex,  ih. 
effended  king  Jaotea  by  the  im- 


peachment of  the  eail,  ib*  the 
king's  prophetic  dedaration  in 

consequence  respecting  pariia> 
mentary  irapeaclunent,  10.  con- 
tinues king  CharWs  favourite 
after  his  aocessimi,  ib.  and  has 
the  diapoaal  of  every  thing,  ib. 
brought  Charles's  bride  from 
Fnnce^  II.  was  general  at  the 
unfortnnate  desomt  upon  the  isle 
of  Bh^  U.  bis  brave  conduct 
there,  13.  pardculani  of  his  assas- 
unation  by  Felti»i,at  Portsmouth, 
whilst  preparing  to  embark  for 
Kochelle,  11,  11.  how  the  king 
noeiTed  the  news  of  his  death, 
13.  his  ducaeter,  ib.  the  origin 
of  his  ennuty  widi  tiie  eari  of 
Oxford,  ib.  occasion  of  his  avowed 
hostility  to  air  Fr.  Cottingtixi,  ib. 
how  far  afterwards  reconciled,  1 4. 
his  never  gaining  a  true  friend,  a 
chief  cause  (rffais  misfortunes,  id.  in- 
herited ■  vast  fortune  by  his  wife, 
(Catharine  Manners,)  sole  heiress 
of  the  earl  of  Butluid,  ib.  two 
particulars  most  hurtful  to  his 
reputation,  ib.  the  first  hia  en- 
gaging king  James  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  his  quai^ 
rd  with  Olivarez,  13.  particulars 
cf  it,  t£.  the  saomd,  his  involving 
him  in  a  war  with  Fiuo^  owing 
to  a  private  amoar,  16.  endea- 
voured to  estrange  Charies  from 
his  wife,  ti.  these  two  wars  the 
cause  of  his  ruin,  17.  an  aooount 
of  a  prediction  oi  hti  death,  ib. 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  removed 
from  the  keepnahip  of  the  great 
seal,  owing  to  his  displeasure,  19. 
made  Western  lord  treasurer,  30. 
the  earl  of  Manchester  rose  by 
his  favour,  27.  and  the  earl  uT 
Holland,  36.  and  air  D.  Carfeton, 
37.  guided  by  Laud  in  the  diqx>- 
sal  of  the  diureh  preferment,  ib. 
to  make  himsdf  popular,  he 
sought  the  friendship  of  lord  Say; 
but  finding  him  too  imperious, 
and  to  affect  too  dangerous  muta- 
tions, he  cast  him  375.  how 
far  concerned  with  the  fortunes 
of  air  H.  Vane,  the  elder,  ib. 
courted  by  sir  R.  Oreenvil,  304. 

Buckini^iam,  George  Villioi,  se- 
cond duke  of,  738,  759,  760,  766, 
780.  rises  with  the  earl  of  Hol- 
hmd  in  fitvour  of  Charles  1 1, 641, 
663.  the  earl  being  routed,  he 
escapes  into  Holland,  664.  the 
mly  English  person  of  quality 
aUmred  to  be  about  the  Idiur 
in  Seodand,  •J46.  gave  himew 
wholly  up  to  the  marquis  of 
At^le,  758,  761.  having  broken 
off  his  friendship  with  duke  Ha- 
milton, and  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, 761.  solicits  the  king,  whilst 
at  Worcester,  to  make  him  gene- 
ral tu  diie^  763.  refused,  764. 

Bnddng^iam,  (Mary  Beaomoat,) 
countess  of,  18. 

Buckingham,  (Catharine  Mannets,) 
duchos  of,  14. 

BucUnghanuhira  petition  t»  the 


houae  of  oomnwiu,  152.  tike  honae 
(fiords,  153.  and  die  king,  tt. 
Buckland  Monadiornm  in  Devon, 
560. 

Bulkdey,  Leunodot,  ardUdaliap  ttt 
DuUin,  465. 

Buller,  sir  Richard,  340,  341. 

Bullingbrook,  (Bolingfarabe^)  (Miwr 
St.  John,  fnri  of,  one  of  the  par- 
liament commissionera  intniked 
with  the  new  broad  seal,  453. 
one  of  the  few  peers  who  attended 
the  house  of  Icmb,  467. 

Bunkly,  lieutenant-oolooel,  503. 

Bumss,  Dr.,  isi. 

Buriacy,  dr  John,  a  lord  justwa  in 
Irdaod,  353. 

Burlaa^  (see  Boriase.) 

Burly,  c^itain,  373,  687.  atars  up 
the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t 
for  Charles  I,  639.  is  ccHHlemned 
and  executed,  ib. 

Burttm,  Henry,  an  opponent  of 
qHsoopw^i  38.  hia  duncnr,  80. 
puniued  Pk  libdling,  ib.  how 
received  on  bis  retum  froan  exile, 
iL  81.  preadtea  against  cpiaoo- 
pacy,  134.  his  sermon  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  PraMa- 
tkm  Protated,  ib.  244. 

Bushd,  Brown,  executed  for  htttiug 
gone  over  to  the  king,  775. 

Butler,  lieuteoaut-odond,  500. 

Bynn,  ur  John,  afterwards  lord, 
396,  398,  399,  633,  776.  made 
lieutenant  of  the  Town-,  133. 
the  house  of  commons  peti- 
tion for  hia  removal,  134,  160. 
the  house  of  Imda  refiuing  to 
join  them,  16a  mtiee  of  hia 
family  and  diaiacter,  ib.  the  king 
dtsmissea  him  at  bis  own  request. 
168.  hia  part  in  the  batue  of 
Edge-hill,  307.  and  at  Round - 
way.down,  406.  his  condua  as 
governor  of  Chester  and  Shrop- 
shire. 474,  551.  made  govmior 
of  the  dnke  of  York,  645.  gets 
poascsuon  of  Aogleaey,  and  die- 
poses  North  Wales  to  aid  the 
king's  cause.  631.  acooanpaniea 
the  duke  of  York  to  Brussds, 
756.  not  consulted  about  the 
duke's  going  there,  ib.  or  about 
his  proposed  marriage^  737.  sir 
J.  BeriJey  tries  to  pr^udiee  tba 
duke  ^{aiiMt  luin,  776.  his  death, 
783- 

Byron,  sir  Nicholas,  305,  307. 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  3  T I .  made  governor  of  Cbea* 
ter,  347.  notioe  of  him,  348. 

Byron,  sir  Thomas,  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  HoptonJientb,  350. 
C. 

Cadis,  or.  Cales,  nnsoeceMfnl  at- 

tenqtt  againat,  2,  it,  t6f  117. 
Ctesar,  sir  Julius>  jnaiter  of  die 

rolls,  31. 

Cnsar,  Bobert,  notios  0^  21.  ar»- 
markaUe  story  with  rdaiion  t» 
him  and  the  eari  of  Portland,  ib. 

Odamy,  Edmund,  one  of  the  pre*- 
byterian  divines  who  had  a  public 
audience  of  Chariea  IL  at  tb* 
Him  909. 
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Mu-I  of,  134,  316. 
Gales,  (see  Cadiz.) 
Calvin,  6S1. 

Calnnian  partr*  noiioe  0^  36.  strong 
■tOzlord,*«. 

Cambden  house  vantonly  burnt 
down  by  sir  H.  Bard,  551. 

CambiidgB,  unirersity  of,  eoa tri- 
butes plate  and  money  (at  the 
use  of  Cluu-les  I,  301. 

Cambridge,  earl  of,  (see  marqoii  of 
Hamilton.) 

Canons,  (see  Scotland.) 

■Camfidd,  or  Jcdut,  hit  gallrat  con- 
duct in  the  awondbaub  of  New- 
bury, 509.  is  wounded,  ii. 

Cknteeroy,  oounteu  of,  757. 

Canterbury,  ardibiahop  of,  (see 
Abbot,  and  L«ud.) 

Capd,  85. 

Capel,  Arthur  lord,  466,  531,  544, 
57a*  S7.1»  581,  58*)  584,  609, 
62a.  one  of  the  lords  who  signed 
the  dedaration  that  Charles  I. 
had  no  intentiona  of  war,  463. 
aent  to  borrow  mojvey  of  tbe  earl 
of  Kingston  for  the  king,  301. 
made  lieutenant-general  of  ^irop- 
shire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Walra, 
348.  appmnted  one  of  tbe  council 
to  tbe  prince  of  Wales,  514.  and 
one  of  the  king's  eonunisBionera 
to  treat  at  Uxbridge,  gao.  sent  to 
Taantoo,  545.  and  to  £xeter,  to 
inrestigata  ^  complaints  against 
sir  R.  OraenTil,  54^.  goes  to 
SaHy,  585,  594.  aent  with  lord 
Cdepepper  to  iParia,  to  diMoade 
the  queen  from  sending  for  the 
pinoe  of  Wales  to  FraDoa,  $0$. 
how  &r  they  prevuled,  598.  nis 
opinioii  against  the  prinoe's  going, 
403.  remains  in  Jersey  aAo-  hu 
defBfture,  604.  waits  on  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court,  6it.  was  in 
the  most  secret  part  in  all  the  in- 
trigues in  the  king's  faronr,  645. 
JoinB  the  rising  in  Eases,  655. 
remonstrates  in  favour  of  his 
miow.prisonerB    at  Colchester, 
664.  how  treated  by  Fairfax,  665. 
■ent  to  the  Tower,  ib.  a  new  high 
ODurt  of  jnstiee  appointed  for  his 
trial,  and  that  of  some  others, 

700.  his  behavioar  at  his  trial, 

701.  Bradshaw's  inscdent  ezpres- 
aioDs  to  htm,  ib.  cmdemned,  ib. 
acoount  of  lib  escape,  and  recap- 
ture,  703.  beheaded,  703.  his 
speech  on  the  scaffold,  ib.  his  oha- 
iMiar.ift. 

d^uduD  friars,  attaodantnpon  the 
queen,  sent  badt  10  Auce  by 
the  pariiament,  499. 

Cardioaa,  don  Alonzo  de,  ambassa- 
dor from  the  king  of  Spaia  in 
£ngland,iia,  7»9.7a7»H4» 747» 
S34,  897,  907.  treats  with  the 
pariiamwit,  591,  700.  malignant 
towards  the  king,  700,  734.  buys 
his  pictures,  Slc  after  his  murder, 
700.  makes  it  believed  at  Madrid 
that  the  king's  aAirswere  des- 
perate, 734.  ordered  by  Cromwell 
to  leare  Kngiaiid,  834.  his  in- 


trigues with  the  lerdlers,  835. 
the  chaaoellor  of  Uie  exchequer 
sent  to  confer  with  him  at  Brus- 
sels, 845,  846.  disUked  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  847.  urges  the  king 
to  make  a  conjunction  with  the 
lerellers,  838.  don  Juan  recaUed 
through  his  influence,  and  the 
marqois  of  Carracena^s,  872.  oon- 
dnues  firm  to  the  levellers,  896. 
and  possessed  the  court  of  Madrid 
with  the  same  spirit,  ib. 
Cardinal,  Antonio  de,  736. 
Cardem,  captain,  perniades  Charies 
II.  to  hide  hhnsrif  ia  the  oak, 
766.  and  conducts  hhn  thoioe  to 
a  place  safety,  ib. 
Carew,  sir  Alex.,  341.  possesses  the 
east  part  of  Cornwall  for  the  par- 
liament, 340.  notice  of  him,  448, 
Meats  of  a  surrender  of  the  fort  of 
Plymouth  to  the  kii^s  forces, 
but  is  surprised,  ib. 
Carleton,  sir  Dudley,  afterwards 
viscount  Dorchester,  secretary  of 
state,  36.  his  character,  ib.  hik 
prerious  occupations,  ib. 
Cvlingford,  earl  of,  (sea  Tisooont 
TaA.) 

Carlisle  delirered  to  the  parliament, 
663. 

Carlisle,  James  Hay,  first  earl  of, 
previously  viscount  Dofchester, 
35.  of  much  authority  in  tbe 
council  of  king  James,  ib.  with 
whom  he  came  into  England,  t6. 
his  education  and  chancter,  ib. 
sets  the  —■■"pV  of  the  greatest 
expense  in  dothea  and  diet,  ib. 
Ae  eari  of  Holland  his  friend,  36. 
was  first  gMitleman  of  tbe  bed- 
chamber to  Charles  I.  33,  married 
the   earl    of  Northumberland's 
daughtM*,  373.  and  obtained  his 
rdease  from  priam,  ib. 
Cariiale,  (Lucy  Percy,)  oonntess  0^ 
^$6,  673.   betrays  the  queen's 
secrets,  iiB. 
Carka,  dim,  infante  of  Spain,  15. 
Caraarvon,  Robert  Dwrner,  first 
eari  of,  400,  414.  one  of  the  linds 
who  agned  the  declaration  that 
Charles  I.  hadno  intentions  of  war, 
3fi3.aiidoaeof  those  who  were  CK- 
ocqpted  by  p^iament  fhsn  making 
peaoB  with  them  on  any  terms, 
300.  his  gallanf  conduct  at  Men- 
dip-hiil,  402.  his  pert  in  the  battle 
at  Lanadown,  403.  and  at  Round- 
way.down,  403,  406.  marches 
into  DwsMshire,  413.  Dordiester, 
Weymouth,  and  Portland,  sur- 
render to  him,  434,  435.  reason 
oi  his  quitting  his  cranmand,  and 
returning  to  the  king  befere  Glou- 
cester, 444.  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Newbui7,  430.  his  character,  ib, 
Camewarth,  (Camwath,)  Bobert 
Dalsdl,  seomd  earl  of,  578.  turns 
the  king's  horse  out  of  the  field  of 
battle  at  Naseby,  353.  marches, 
with  lord  Digby  to  Doncsster, 
3  78.  after  the  defeat  at  Sherborne, 
he  retiree  into  Ireland,  5  79. 
Carpo,  marquiji  of,  733. 

Carr,  govonor  of  CirenctMter, 

BB 


taken  prisoner,  340. 
Carr,  major,  499. 

Carracena,  marquis  of,  878,  897. 
appointed  to  command  the  Spanish 
army  in  Flanders,  833.  receives 
the  marquis  d  Ormond  with  great 
dvility,  843.  and  the  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, 847.  he  and  don  Juan  neglect 
the  prince  of  Conde's  advice,  851). 
and  loae  the  battle  of  Diinliirk  in 
ocnuequ«ioe,  860.  procures  the 
recall  of  don  Juan,  873.  and  ob- 
tains the  ffovernment  of  Flanders 
for  himself  ib.  his  intuition  of 
■eiiing  Charles  II.,  897.  twice  in- 
vites hfan  bade  to  Bnistds,  hu  in 
vadn,  907. 
CarHngton,  lord,  480. 
Carteret,  or  Cartwrig^t,  captain, 
afterwards  sir  George,  609.  re- 
fuses the  vice«lmirMty  under  tbe 
eari  of  Warwiclc,  193,  373.  sup- 
plies the  king's  forces  with  immu- 
nition,  344.  had  the  command  of 
Jersey  uadee  lord  Jermyn,  734. 
which  he  defended  as  long  as  he 
could,  787.  ordered  by  the  king  to 
surrender  on  onnditioos,  788. 
Cartwright,  nr  Hu|^,  668. 
Caitwri^t,  (see  Carteret.) 

Cas^  one  of  the  praobyterinn 

divines  who  had  a  public  audience 
of  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  909. 
Cassel,  (see  Hesse  Casael.) 
Castile,  aduurante,  account  of  his 
altercation  with  the  marquis  de 
Liche,  738. 
Castille,  Roderigo,  marquis  of,  one 
of  the  Spanish  ooundl  of  state, 
733.  notioe  of  Um,  734. 

Casddiaveo,  Toodiat,  eail  of, 

791. 

Castleton,    Sounderaon,  lord, 

one  of  the  oommittee  sent  by  the 
hoHse^  commons  to  wait  on 
Charies  II.  at  die  Hagoe,  908. 
Castrilio^oDDd^o^^meofthe  Spanish 
coundl  of  states  733.  notice  oi 
him,  734. 
Cavaliers,  use  of  the  term,  136.  all 
banished  twenty  miles  from  Lon> 
don  by  the  parliament,  868. 
Cavendish,  Charles,  afterwards  nr 
Charles,  sent  into  linctdnshire, 
347.  present  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
ston.moor,  491.  notice  of  him,  ib* 
Cedl,  sir  Robert,  734. 
Cessation  agreed  <m  at  Rippon,  64. 
cessation  of  anus  conduded  for  a 
year  in  Ireland,  1643,  458.  dis- 
owned by  parliamen^  ib. 
Chafln,  Dr.,  34. 

Chalgrave-fidd,  the  action  dian>, 
393.  Hamhden  mortally  wounded, 

396- 

Chaloner,         418,  693.  his  trial 

and  execution,  393. 
Chancellor  of  the  esdieqaer,  (aee 

Hyde.) 

Chancellor  of  Scotland,  (see  earl  of 

Loudon.) 
Chancels  ordered  by  pariiament  to 

be  levelled,  117. 
Chandoiu,  Gto^  Bridge^  uxth 
brd,  Sudley-castle,  his  ant,  438. 
noiioe  of  h  m,  486. 
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Qiaranton,  tb»  minteteri  of.  finm 
Charies  II.  to  go  to  thdu-  churdi, 
779.  wGooded  brlocd  Jermyn,  ib. 
Byde  dwtukdeB  nim,  <&.  he  refliiaes 

to  go,  ib. 

Charles  I.  (u  prince  of  Wala)  i6- 
(asking)  107, 108, 133,  154,185, 
309. 3S4i  390» 4'o>  4ao» 4". 4»6. 
4»8,  A$h  43S.4S  1. 4SS»  493»  550) 
614*  645>  ^60,  816.  itate  of  the 
country  at  his  accesrifm,  2.  peace 
concluded  vith  Spain  and  France, 
ib.  37.  its  happy  effects,  t&.  37. 
cansea  of  an  exhausted  e»cheqner, 
S-expedieotB  for  its  replenishment, 
3(  38.  Chariest  declamtioo  at  the 
dine  of  the  parliament  fn  his 
fbuiih  year,  3.  its  iU  eflbota,  37. 
prad^tate  dtssolutioii  of  parlia- 
ments  one  cause  of  the  future 
calamities,  3.  Charles  unfortunate 
in  the  pOTSons  about  him,  li.  who 
adneed  tliediBsoluttoas  of  the  three 
first  pariianMitB,  and  why,  3.  how 
Charies  would  hare  been  VoneStad 
by  not  prerenting  parliament  from 
unpeaooing  any  of  his  serrants, 
ib.  state  m  the  court  about  that 
time,  1 1,  how  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham induced  him,  whan  prince, 
to  go  to  Spain,  5.  which  was  the 
oommenoeinsit  of  the  coafideace 
between  them,  enmity  prsviously 
existing,  it.  bow  Jamers  consent 
to  the  journey  was  obtuned,  ib. 
his  reasons  against  it,  6.  (Charles 
usually    called    Bahy  by  king 
James,)  7.  sir  Frands  Cotting- 
ton's  opinuMi  against  it,  ib.  the 
Spanish  match  was  broken  off  in 
eonsequence  of  this  journey,  8,15' 
Buckingham's    aL-count  of  the 
joumey  to  parliament,   8.  one 
statement  was,  that  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  persuade  Charles  to  turn 
papist^  9.  the  parliamrat's  reso- 
lution against  Spain,  j&  king 
James^  pnq>hfltie  dedaratioa  to 
his  Km  eonoeming  parUamentary 
impeachments  in  consequence  of 
his  countenancing  that  against 
the  earl  of  Middleiiex,  10.  a  treaty 
set  on  foot  for  hin  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  ib. 
great  joy  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  ib,  which  happened  at  a 
fiivouraWe  oonjunctaw  widi  re- 
spect to  foreign  powos,  ib.  Buck- 
in^iam  oontinues  his  &TOurite, 
ib.  and  has  the  disposal  of  erery 
thing,  ib.  how  the  news  of  Buck- 
ingham's death  was  reoeiTed  by 
13.  the  suiqMsitioa  that  it 
was  net  uagntnol  ineorrect,  ib. 
he  respected  his  memory,  18.  the 
marquis  <tf  Hamilton  had  great 
power  over  his  affectionR,  19. 
twice  paid  the  debts  of  lord  trea- 
surer Weston,  31.  makes  money 
by  luijgbtbood,  tS.  rariTes  m 
forest  laws,  H.  levies  ship-mooey, 
t&.  the  powers  of  the  eoyiual-tatM 
and  star-chamber  enlarged,  ib. 
these  measures  censured,  ib.  the 
felieitf  «f  the  times  before  the 
longimriiament  30, 37.  compared 


with  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
30.  and  of  king  Janus,  30,  31. 
what  was  wanting  to  complete 
this   happiness,    31 .    notice  of 
Charles's  character,  ib.  his  joumey 
into  Scotland  to  be  crowned,  33. 
his  reception,  ib.  yet  the  seeds  of 
Bocceedingoommotions  then  sown, 
33.  his  intaitions  of  introducing 
the  En^^ish  liturgy  into  Scotland, 
33,  34.  his  attachment  to  the 
churdi  of  England,  33.  his  feeling 
towards  the  Scotch  nation,  30, 
44.  erects  tlie  bishopric  of  Edin- 
bur^,  35.  unseasonably  prefers 
some  bidiops  in  Scotland  to  secu- 
lar offices,  ib.  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, 36.  iinfarourably  disposed 
to  the  CalvinisUc  party,  37.  his 
passion  for  hunting,  40.  his  de- 
sign of  making  a  park  between 
Kichmond  and  Hampton  Court, 
ib,  opposed  by  bishop  Juzon  and 
lord  Cottington,  ti.  and  by  arcli* 
bishop  Laud,  41.  the  disturbance 
in  Soodand  1^  the  covenanters 
the  first  interruption  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  retgn,  46. 
the  king  raises  forces  against  the 
covenanters,  ib.  ^points  the  earl 
of  Arundel  genenj,  and  the  earl 
of  Essex  lieutenant.genaal,  ib. 
■nd  the  eul  o£  Hulbuid  ganend 
of  the  hono,  ib.  provides  a  fleet 
also  under  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, ib.  the  eari  of  Essex  possesses 
Berwick,  ib.  the  king  mi^t  have 
finished  the  war  at  once,  if  it  had 
been  vigorously  pursued,  47.  his 
error  insumrnooing  all  bis  nobility 
to  attend  him  on  this  expedition, 
ib.  one  evil  consequence^  16.  the 
kiug  goes  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, 48.  sends  the  earl  of  Hd- 
land  as  fer  as  Dunce,  t6.  his  re- 
treat frwn  thence,  ib,  the  king 
supposed  only  to  have  Intended  a 
show  of  war,  49.  the  Scotch  style 
o(  address  to  the  king,  ib.  atteaty 
conduded,  50.  the  king  wrong  tn 
not  bidding  the  Scotch  parliament 
to  settle  the  differences,  in  person, 
ib.  melancholic  at  the  di^raoe  of 
this  expeditim,  51.  the  earl  ot 
Argyle  joins  the  eovenanten  aot- 
wiustaading  his  obligations  to 
him,  ib.  csJb  a  pariianient  attee 
twelve  years  discontinuance,  April 
164D,  52.  fin-  what  reason,  ib. 
<0m%  to  it  to  give  up  his  claim  to 
ship-money  for  twdve  subsidies, 
55.  but  dissolves  it  before  the 
pcHnt  was  settled,  owing  to  mis- 
represeotatiMU  of  tbdr  jHWoeed. 
>i>g>>  5^  public  regrets  at  this 
step,  ib.  his  own,  ib.  money  lent 
him  by  voluntary  loans,  37.  his 
preparations  for  anew  war  against 
the  Scotch,  ib.  he  makes  the  earl 
of  Nwtbomberland  general,  and 
Imd  Conway  general  of  the  hnrse, 
•A .  and  deu0M  the  eari  of  Strafford 
to  sncoeed  the  eari,  $8.  a  gnat 
oouneil  of  peen  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  king  at  York,  in  conse- 1 
quenoe  of  a  defeat  at  Newburn^l 


59.  what  step  shoold  km  baea 
taken  after  it,  ib.  state  of  affldi* 
at  court  at  that  time,  ib.  the  per- 
sonstben  composing  the  committee 
of  slat^  60.  the  king  allows  the 
marquis  of  Hamiltou  to  ingratista 
himsdf  with  the  Scotch  covenant- 
ers,  62.  he  declares  his  incmtioa 
to  the  great  oounol  of  caUiw  a 
pariiamen^     xefleotiaiia  oo  ttiia 
measure,  65.  the  Soots  petition  the 
king,  63.  a  treaty  appcnnted  at 
Rippon  in  connequence,  16.  error 
in  this  point,  66.  the  commiwmi- 
era,  tfr.  their  ]Hroceedings,  63.  ad- 
vised by  the  eari  o£  Straffovd  to 
prosecute  the  war,  64.  a^joama 
the  treaty  to  London,  whither  he 
return*,  66.  the  error  of  this  step, 
ib.  a  want  of  union  among  the 
king's  friends,  67.  the  parhament 
meets,  November  3, 1640,  68.  the 
Iting  |Hev«aied  boat  making  ur 
J.  Gardiner  qieaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  not  being  able  to 
procure  him  a  seat  in  the  boaae, 
ib.  his  ill  choice  of  Lenthal,  ib.  he 
allows  the  privy-counsellors  to  be 
examined  as  to  the  eari  of  Straf- 
ford's conduct  at  their  board,  78. 
the  irrc^tarable  evil  of  this  conces- 
sion,  ib.  allows  several  cf  thepopa- 
Iw  party  to  be  swoni  as  privy 
eonnaeIloi«,t}.tbeilloonBeqiMnoe8, 
79.  great  license  in  preadiingand 
printing,  80,  S  i .  the  king  apptnnts 
several  of  the  puritanical  parcy  to 
office,  in  hopes  of  saving  the  eari 
of  Strafford,  84,  85.  hia  friends 
and  parqr  dispirited,  84.  prsaeot 
at  the  earl  of  Strafford^s  trial,  67. 
willing  to  have  him  imprisoned 
for  life,  or  banished,  but  deelaiea 
he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  an 
act  of  parliament  impeaching  him 
of  treason,  96.  correspmdence  be- 
tween the  court  and  some  officers 
in  the  army,  97,  100,  106.  copy 
of  the  petition  to  the  king  intended 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  officera, 
q8.  by  the  advice  <h  lord  Say  the 
king  deriares  before  parliament 
that  he  could  not  sign  the  bill  con- 
demning the  wl  of  Strafford  of 
treason,  though  dissuaded  fnan 
the  step  by  the  eari,  im.  how  r«- 
aeoted  fay  the  oaauwmi,tA.  die  mob 
endeavoor  to  intimidate  the  kii^, 
ib.  advised  by  his  council  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill,  103.  anfa- 
bishop  Williams's  ignominioaB 
advice  on  the  subject,  16.  the  eari 
advises  him  to  pass  it,  ib  agns  it 
by  oommistion,  ii.  bow  perhapa 
he  had  better  haveacted,t6.  dgna 
the  Un  giving  up  to  ^aritament 
the  power  of  dissolring  itself,  104- 
its  effects  on  the  commons,  108. 
the  king  takes  the  staff  of  lord 
diamberlaiQ  from  the  eari  of  Pem- 
broke, 105.  and  gives  it  to  the 
eari  of  Essex,  ib.  Us  princdy  and 
fittheriy  affeotioa  for  hia  peo^, 
115.  petitiaied  by  pariiament  to 
defer  his  promised  visit  iuto  Soot, 
land,  1 10.  begins  his  joumey  not- 
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■wfthitmdii^,  I  ix.arriTC»t  York, 
115.  -why  anzioot  to  go  to  Soot- 
land,  1 14.  prerailed  on  by  parlia- 
ment  not  to  allow  any  of  the  dis- 
banded  Irisb  vmy  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  forei^  powen,  ib.  at- 
tended into  Scotland  by  a  com- 
DiitteB  of  both  honan  at  fmiV»- 
ment,  it.  118.  tho  Iiiidi  rcMUon 
disBdnuitageouB  to  hia  aAdn, 
120.  ho  reCen  it  to  the  comidera- 
tion  partiaonentt  isi.  diarged 
by  aoniB  of  tutTiDg  foinented  it, 
ib.  he  filla  up  several  racant  bi- 
■hopria,  to  the  indignatitm  t£  the 
howe  of  oooUDons,  i^.  why  weary 
of  his  Tiiit  to  Sootland,  133.  the 
duke  of  Lenox  his  only  co«uudlar 
there,  ib,  he  passes  all  the  acts 
presented  to  him,  12^.  and  confers 
several  great  offices,  ib.  returns  to 
En^sn^  ib.  his  concessions  in 
Scotlaod  embolden  ^  disaffaoted 
in  Knghmd,  0.  a  remonstrance 
against  lilm  carried  in  the  oom- 
ntoos,  ib.  solistanoe  of  it,  136. 
the  ways  by  which  the  puritanical 
party  grew  in  the  commons,  laS. 
the  king  liad  no  serrant  of  alnlity 
inthehoaaay  hisraoeptioii  in 
London  npoa  his  return  from 
Scotland,  0.  the  reaonatnuice 
presented  to  him  with  a  petition, 
■30.  his  answer  to  the  petition, 
ib.  he  resides  at  Whitehall  in- 
stead of  Hampton  Court,  peti- 
tioned thereto  by  the  oorpontion 
cf  London,  ib.  his  right  of  preesing 
abrogated  by  an  act  of  paruameDt, 
131.  his  interference  whilst  any 
bill  was  pending  declared  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege,  ib.  the  power 
of  the  militia  dedarad  by  St.  John 
not  to  be  in  the  lung,  133.  his  ap- 
pointment of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  ill-judged,  ib.  143.  his  an- 
swer m  the  petition  of  the  com- 
mons  fbr  a  guard,  134.  be  ap- 
pmnts  brad  Falkland  secretary  of 
state,  136.  and  sir  J.  Colepepper 
diancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ib. 
reasons  for  Mr.  Hyde's  decHning 
his  offw  of  a  plaoe,  137.  the  king's 
pmfessioiu  to  be  guided  by  theee 
three  with  regard  to  the  lunue  of 
cnnmons,  ib.  contided  mudi  in 
lord  Digby,  ib.  why  an  unfit  ooun- 
aellor  lor  him,  138.  unfortunatdy 
sends  tlie  biEhops'  prot.'station 
reqiecting  their  constrained  ab- 
sence from  parliament  to  the 
house  of  lords,  1 41.  the  consequent 
vi4^t  pn^ceedings  of  die  com- 
mons would  have  been  beneGdal 
to  him,  had  he  not  been  misad- 
vised by  lord  Digby,  i^i.  injudi- 
douflly  has  lord  Kimboltrai  and 
five  members  of  the  commons 
sasosed  of  treason,  143.  advised 
thereto  by  knd  Di^,  144.  the 
artioles  ^[ainst  theirf,  143.  the 
commons  refuse  to  give  up  thdr 
accused  members,  ib.  the  king 
demands  them  in  person,  ib,  goes 
after  thpm  into  Uie  city,  where 
they  had  takvn  refuge,  144.  bis 


indlflhnnt  raoeptkm,  U.  the  con- 
sequent pruoeedingi  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  145,  146.  the  king 
distressed  at  bis  imprudent  steps, 
145.  and  at  not  having  consulted 
kird  Falkland,  sir  J.  Colepepper, 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  ib.  his  going  to 
^hooie  of  eommona  voted  by 
Acni  tobethe  hi^iest  breadi  of 
privilege.  146.  his  answor  to  the 
house  of  ooiunou*  former  re- 
mmstnnoe,  147.  declaration  of 
his  attachment  to  the  church  of 
England,  ib.  the  city's  petition  to 
him,  148.  his  answer,  lA.  decUra- 
tkm  of  the  oonunons  touching  the 
five  nwmben,  and  the  king's  mea- 
sane  respecting  them,  150.  sad 
consequence  of  the  king's  impru- 
dent measures,  151,  136.  whidi 
were  imputed  to  lord  Digby,  151. 
the  king  and  the  royw  family 
remove  to  Hampton  Court  for 
security,  152.  neither  Ae  eari 
Essex  nor  die  eari  of  Holland  at- 
tend than,  though  it  was  the  duty 
of  th«r  offices,  ib.  the  Backing- 
hamshire  petititm  to  him,  153.  in 
consequence  of  sevraal  more  of 
the  same  nature  he  ronoves  to 
Wuubor  for  greater  ■acurity,  1 55. 
his  message  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament  from  thenoe,  ii.  unnoticed 
by  them,iA.  hisintention  to  secure 
the  magazines  and  stores  at  Hull, 
prevented  by  the  commons,  who 
f^point  sir  J.  Hotham  governor, 
156.  his  forlorn  condition,  ib. 
what  Une  of  conduct  he  should 
have  pursued,  ib.  a  new  remrni- 
■trance  prepared  i^ainsthnn,  157. 
his  propodtion  and  message  to 
both  houses,  158.  both  houses 
petition  him  about  the  five  ac- 
cused membeni,  ib.  his  answergiA. 
the  commons  petition  him  to  io> 
trust  the  Tower  of  London  and 
othOT  forts  to  perMMureoonnnend- 
ed  by  them,  160.  his  answer,  ib. 
both  nouns  petition  him  touching 
the  Tower  of  London,  forts,  and 
militia,  167.  his  intentions  of  re- 
moving further  from  London,  ib. 
the  queen  obliged  to  sell  her  pjate 
to  supply  his  and  her  wants,  168. 
hia  answer  to  the  jwriiament's 
petition  as  to  the  militia,  ib.  makes 
sir  J.  Coniers  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  at  their  request,  ib.  asper- 
suHiB  cast  on  him  and  the  queen, 
ib.  he  demands  reparation  for  an 
expression  in  the  printed  i^teech 
of  Mr.  Pym,  169.  the  answer  of 
tiie  house  4^*  commons,  ib.  his  re- 
ply, ib.  they  persist  in  defending 
the  expression,  170.  he  appoints 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  governor 
<rf  the  prince  of  Wales  upon  the 
earl  of  Newcastle's  resignation, 
1 76.  recuons  suggested  to  him  for 
passing  the  bill  depriving  the  bi- 
sbope  of  their  seats  in  the  house 
of  lords,  171.  he  aigns  it,  chiefly 
at  the  persuasion  oi  die  quem, 
1641,  ib.  ill  effects  of  this  step  on 
his  cause,  172.  what  reswation 


he  nay  hava  Intended  hi  assBtt- 
ing  to  sonie  of  die  bills,  ib.  if  so, 
why  erroneous,  ib.  hUi  answer 
respecting  the  militia,  174.  the 
reply  of  the  commons,  ib.  the 
commons  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  prince's  meeting  him  at  Green- 
wich according  to  his  order,  175. 
upon  what  pretended  reason,  Ut. 
his  farther  answer  concerning  the 
militia,  votes  of  both  houses 
upon  it,  1 76.  and  petition  to  him, 
ib.  his  answer,  177.  resolutions  of 
both  houses  upon  it,  ib.  an  inten- 
tion of  parliament  to  take  the 
prince  away  from  him  by  force, 
ib.  their  declaration  to  the  king, 
ib.  and  their  reasons  for  his  con- 
tinuance near  the  parliament,  180, 
his  answer  to  botii,  ib.  his  mes- 
sage to  both  houses  in  his  way  to 
York,  181.  he  consents  to  die 
parliament's  propoaitionB  for  ad- 
venturers in  Irriand,  183.  his 
reception  at  York,  184.  190.  his 
declaration  from  York,  184.  ob- 
servations on  it,  186.  petitimt 
of  the  lords  and  commons  to  him, 
March  36, 164)1  187-  his  answer, 
188.  its  effect  on  die  oommoDs, 
190.  agnwobly  to  his  promise  to 
the  queen  he  removes  the  earis  of 
Essex  and  Holland  from  th«r 
posts  about  him,  191.  the  removal 
of  lord  Essex  one  chief  cause  of 
his  future  miseries,  ib.  whoever 
accepted  their  offices  voted  enemies 
to  tl^r  country  by  the  parliament 
ib,  die  commons  disposed  to  have 
an  admiral  of  the  fleet  appohited 
withmtt  applying  to  the  king, 
193.  he  interferes,  ib.  a  message  to 
him  from  both  iiouses  npon  the 
matter,  U>.  his  answer,  ib.  the  earl 
of  Warwick  appointed  notwith- 
standing, ib,  the  king  not  willing 
that  any  officen  whmn  he  vahied 
should  serve  under  him,  1^3.  nn- 
fortu&ate  result,  ib.  petitiim  of 
parUamentto  remove  themagasine 
fWwn  Hull,  195.  his  answer,  196. 
the  magazine  remfived  notwith- 
sunding,  197.  his  message  to 
botli  houses,  April  8, 1641 ,  offering 
to  go  in  person  to  Irdand,  16.  thrir 
answer,  198.  his  reply,  199.  ob- 
servations on  this  design,  201.  his 
message  to  both  houses  concerning 
his  rrftisal  to  pass  the  bill  for  the 
militia,  April  18,  ib.  gentlemai  of 
Yorkshire  favotinibly  disposed  to- 
wards him,  103.  paracuIarB  of  his 
design  of  securing  Hull,  frustrated 
by  sir  John  Hodiam,  ti.  his  mes- 
sages to  both  houses  concerning 
Hull,  204.  his  answer  to  their 
declaration  and  votes,  ib.  their 
answer  to  hii  two  mesMges,  io6. 
his  reply,  307.  his  dechtration  in 
answer  to  that  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  drcufaited  respecting 
the  militia,  widiout  sending  it  to 
him,  to^.  provides  against  the 
approadimg  storm,  313.  the  three 
votes  of  parliament  in  consequence 
offals  a]^>ointiiig  a  guard  fur  the 
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ilfl&iusB  of  hit  panaot  ii4>  tbdr 
petition  to  hiB  to  dlwdvo  bis 
guvdii  ib.  ha  answer,  ii.  obwr- 
ntions  on  this  declaratioo,  and 
voce  that  the  liiiig  intended  war 
against  the  parliHnieQt,  3i6.  the 
h^K  summons  Sluppon  to  r^ir 
to  Yoik,  ai8.  fiwbiddai  by  pulia- 
maot  to  attend,  ib.  orders  the 
term  to  be  adjourned  to  York 
from  Wflstminitcer,  ib.  counter- 
ordered  by  parliament,  t&.d!edara- 
tiOD  of  both  houses  of  what  had 
been  done  tanm  throughout  the 
whole  of  hii  rdgn,  ilmj  19,  ib. 
the  lord  keeper  Littleton  deserts 
the  parBaiOBnt,  and  joins  the  king 
at  York  with  the  great  seal,  327. 
the  king  had  been  dissuaded 
through  Mr.  Hyde  from  taking  It 
from  him,  329.  a  fresh  remon- 
strance of  both  houses  to  him^ 
May  76,  330.  many  members  of 
both  bouses  join  the  king  at  York 
in  consequence  of  it,  2,^8.  his  an- 
swar  to  tiieor  dedaratioo,  sjQ. 
and  to  their  mnonstranGe,  346. 
the  nineteen  propositions  sent  to 
him  by  both  hotues,  354.  his  an- 
swer to  tbeaif  257.  observations 
on  his  not  putting  himsdf  in  a 
poeture  of  safety,  35i.  his  dedara- 
tion  to  the  lords  attending  him  at 
York,  June  13,  363.  the  promise 
of  the  lords  thereupon,  ib.  his  de- 
daration  and  profession,  disavow- 
ing any  intention  of  war,  June 
Ij,  ib,  another  of  the  lords  and 
counsellors  present  with  him,  ib. 
his  deelaiauon  theicupoa,  263. 
«qilanatian  why  those  mmibsn 
of  both  houses,  who  were  favour- 
able to  the  king,  absented  ihem- 
selrea  from  paruament,  instead  of 
remaining  to  tqipose  the  measures 
of  the  opposite  frty^  165,  366. 
he  isiuea  oommiapona  of  amy, 
367.  published  a  declaration  con- 
cerning the  mihtia,  and  asserted 
hit  ri^  of  the  crown  to  grant 
commissions  of  array,  ib.  the  par- 
liament's declaratiua  to  the  city 
upon  the  king's  letter  to  the  lord 
mavor  and  aldermen,  368.  his 
reply,  ib.  why  be  oould  not  eariier 
have  reoonne  to  arms,  269.  the 
difficulty  the  queea  bad  to  procure 
arms  and  ammunition  in  Hdlaod, 
as  the  States  were  in  favour  of 
the  parliament,  i&.  the  small  ship 
Providence  brings  arms  and  am- 
munition, the  parliament  not  suc- 
ceeding in  interoBpdng  it,  ib.  the 
king  grants  oommiaibms  to  raise 
Croopa,  270.  appoints  tbe  earl  of 
Lindsey  gipneral  of  his  annyt  ib. 
three  months'  pay  for  his  horse- 
troops  subscribed  by  the  lords  and 
council  ^wiit  him,  id.  account  of 
his  attempt  to  aaeare  the  fleet,  and 
to  revoke  the  eail  of  Nortlmmber- 
land*a  command,  ib.  the  earl  of 
Wanridc  ^painted  by  parlia- 
ment  in  the  plaoe  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  271.  sone  un- 
foftiinatocimimttanccs  connected 


with  the  king^  loss  of  the  navy, 
ib.  the  king  anticipates  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  seizure  of  Newcastle, 
173.  sends  penons  into  several 
oounties  to  execute  tbe  commission 
of  array,  ib.  his  proclamation  from 
Beverley,  ib.  goes  to  Newaik,  tA. 
thence  to  Lincoln,  ib.  and  then 
back  to  Beveriey,  ib,  the  partia- 
meut'a  petition  to  him  tiiere,  July 
15,  374.  his  ■atw«r,  275.  Ills  re- 
fusal to  return  a  mo  re  gen  tie  nq)ly> 
378.  he  goes  to  Don  caster,  279. 
thence  to  Notdnghara,  ib.  and  so 
to  I«ioest«r,  where  he  is  fiivour- 
ably  received,  ib.  pioofii  duit  if  he 
were  more  lured,  tbe  pariiaroent 
was  more  foared,  (A.  bri  returns  to- 
wards Hull,  380.  the  paiiiament's 
rqdication  to  his  answer,  ib.  each 
party  lay  aside  ail  thou^ta  of 
further  overtures,  ib.  his  prepara- 
tions for  war,  382.  his  pemiiiary 
distress,  ib.  state  and  faeHngs  oT 
his  own  party,  ib.  his  fruitless  de- 
sign against  HiUl,  being  enoou- 
raged  by  sir  J.  HoUum  to  attempt 
it,  385.  for  which  purpose  he  iud 
gone  to  Beverley,  1^.  he  returns  to 
York,  ib,  odond  Goring,  govMnor 
of  Portsmouth,  declares  for  him, 
which  obliges  him  to  enter  upon 
tbe  war,  ti.  obeervationt  on  his 
setting  up  his  standard  at  Not- 
tingham instead  of  YoHe,  387. 
unfortunatelydisBuadedfWim  seis- 
ing lord  Fairiax  and  sir  T.  Fair- 
fax, 388.  he  goes  to  Nottingham, 
ib.  mardies  to  Coventry,  ib.  which 
is  shut agaiDat  him, t&.his  standard 
erected  at  NoCtingliam,  August 
25*  280.  loaes  Portsmouth  again 
through  oolonel  Goring's  ne^^iect, 
289,  396.  his  cmidition  at  Not- 
tingham, 389.  the  marquis  of 
HcKTtftml's  actions  in  Somenet- 
shire,  390.  oonsultadm  about 
sending  a  message  for  peace  to 
parliament,  3gi.  the  king  at  first 
averse,  293.  the  message,  ib.  how 
reorived,  ib.  the  answer,  393.  ad- 
vised by  some  to  repair  to  parlia- 
ment htmsdf,  ib.  his  second  mes- 
sage, tA.  the  answer,  394.  and  the 
p^iament's  declaration  to  the 
kingdom,  ib,  adnntagMos  to  the 
king,  ii.  301 .  be  removes  to  Derby, 
39f.hi8tldrdme9WgetopBriiament 
in  answer  to  their  last  reply,  ib. 
his  speech  and  protestation  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  after  the  reading 
of  his  orders  of  war,  ib.  he  goes  to 
Shrewsbuiy,  291$,  302.  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford's  proceedings  in 
the  west,  296.  prince  Rupert  suc- 
cessful in  a  skirmish  at  Worcester, 
299.  the  king  being  at  Chester, 
wK^ce  he  returns  to  Shrewsbtuy, 
302.  of  what  advantage  this  skir- 
mish waste  him,  399.  tbe  petition 
(rf  parliament  to  the  king,  sent  to 
their  general  to  be  pietaaled,  300. 
why  never  ddivarad,  305.  iheCwo 
universities  contribute  their  money 
and  plate  to  htm,  301,  317,  335. 
the  badtwardnesi  of  aone  ct  Us 


friends  hi  kskHnghiamaDey  one 
eaose  of  his  nuriBMutiM,  sm-  w 
eiqndimt  for  raisu^  moiwy  boat 
the  Roman  Catholics,  305.  soma 
money  obtained  by  the  grant  of  a 
barmiage,  rather  against  the  king's 
will,  ib.  substance  of  his  ^setlies 
to  the  gentry  and  commoMal^  of 
the  counties  through  whUt  he 
passed,  304.  his  dameanwir  wins 
many  otners  to  him,  304.  sueugth 
of  his  army  at  Shrewsbury,  305. 
its  great  want  of  arms,  ib.  he 
Miyhff  towards  Londtm,  306. 
faction  fa^un  in  his  army  owiiifr 
to  prince  Ihtpeft,  who  was  too 
modi  Hstened  to  bjr  the  khw,  A. 
particulart  of  tbe  batde  of  Kini- 
ton  or  E(^»4iil^  307.  hea]^ouits 
general  Bathen  geneml  of  his 
army  in  the  room  of  the  earl  at 
Lindsey,  who  foil  thens  3 1  >•  Ban. 
bniy  outle  snnaodera  to  the  king, 
t6.  his&vourahlareoiptionatOit- 
ford,  313,  317.  wbm  he  recruita 
his  army,  3  ■  7.  the  oonditian  and 
indinations  at  Scotland,  315.  wfaf 
he  should  not  have  proceeded  on- 
ward to  London,  317.  tbe  parlia- 
ment's ganisou  quitting  Rending 
he  mardies  thither,  3  iS-advaaoei 
to  CoMirodc,  ib.  a  pedtisn  ham 
both  houses  to  liim,  ^.  his  aaawer> 
319.  bis  advance  to  Breulfiird, 
where  he  beats  the  enemy,  sets 
aside  the  peaceable  intentioos  of 
parliament,  ib,  320,  &a.  the  earl 
of  Essex's  army  and  the  dty 
trained  bands  (q>poaed  against  him, 
330k  be  draws  off  to  Kingiton,  tt. 
tbeooeto  Readily,  lA.  his  nMBsage 
to  pariiament,  ib.  another  peiitiaaa 
to  him  .team  parliament,  NonaB- 
ber  34,  331.  substance  of  his  an- 
swsr,  ib,  having  garrisoned  Read- 
ing and  Wallingford,  and  sme 
other  places,  he  marches  to  Om.- 
ford,  332.  MaHbwvugh  t^en  b^ 
his  forces,  333.  subaranoe  of  ha 
message  to  the  privy-oouodl  of 
Scotland  upon  ooraaion  of  the  par- 
liament's dechuratian  to  that  king- 
dom, tA.  his  means  to  raiae  money, 
334.  makes  newsherift,  333.  Ae 
indinadons  of  foreign  states  to- 
wards him  or  As  pailiaiimit>  jwS. 
his  dedaiatkm  upon  oocasion  of 
the  parliament's  ordinance  for 
raising  money,  330.  tbe  petttion 
of  the  dty  of  Lcndon  to  him  to 
return  to  the  parliament,  333. 
his  answer,  334. ,  expedients  of 
the  parliament  to  prevent  ita 
eff*ct>  335-  ^  city  dfldares 
for  the  parliament,  336.  (he 
pariiament's  humble  desirea  and 
propositions  of  peace  to  the  king, 
January  1643,  337.  his  answer 
339.  Chichester  pouscsssd  W  his, 
feroes,  340.  lost  again,  ib.  Circn- 
oestar  taken  by  pnnoe  Rupert,  tA. 
state  of  the  king'sabirs  in  Cam- 
wall,  340,&e.hisfiDroes  vicMrious 
at  BradoGk<down,  343-  and  take 
Saltan,  ib.  come  to  Tavistock, 
344.  si^^ied  with  ammnnitkii 
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hj  captain  CWteret,  ib.  a  treaty 
between  the  two  partie*  in  Deron 
and  Cornwall,  ik.  state  of  the 
king*a  aflaln  in  Yorluhire,  344, 
Ac  antdw  of  neutrality  agreed 
on  ihon,  345.  but  disowned  by 
paiUameot.  ib.  sir  KuA  Cfaol- 
mondley  rev<rita,  and  ddiven  up 
Scarborough  caiitle  to  the  queea, 
347.  state  d  the  king's  affair*  in 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shrop- 
■hire,  «6.  difference  of  temper  in 
the  eommoQ  people  whoiopported 
his  cause,  and  such  as  were  for  the 
pariiament,  348.  ttate  of  his  affUra 
in  the  counties  between  Orford 
and  York,  ^48,  &c.  Stafford  gar. 
risoned  by  some  gentlemen  for  the 
^"ff>  349-  hi*  focves  victorious  on 
Hopun-headi,  bat  with  the  loss 
of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  350. 
state  of  his  affiurs  in  Wain,  ,150, 
&C.  obaervatioos  on  his  appointing 
lord  Herbert,  a  Roman  cath<^, 
^feneral  of  South  Wales,  ^5 1.  who 
18  routed  by  Mr  W.  WaUer,  351. 
of  what  adrantage  the  money  ex- 
pended in  Wales  would  have  be«i 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  it.  state  of 
Tidand  wHh  refereoee  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  king  and 
pariiament,  352,  &c.  the  king  had 
infonnation  erery  day  ai  what 
passed  in  pariiament,  356.  he 
puts  pariiammt  in  mind  of  hts 
propodtion  for  a  cenatlon  of  arms, 
tft.  both  houses  agree  there  should 
be  a  treaty,  and  send  for  a  safe 
conduct,  ib.  which  he  grants  to  all 
they  name  but  lord  Say,  U>.  the 
parliament's  terms  for  a  eeeaatim, 
557.differento|Hnionsofhiapriry> 
eoandl  as  to  Us  accaptnig  them, 
ib.  his  proposals  of  alterations  In 
them,  petititm  to  him  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  359.  his  answer,  363. 
transactions  of  the  Scotch  crnn- 
missionera  with  him,  that  they 
nif^t  be  mediators,  and  for  a 
pariiament  in  Scotland.  365.  his 
aiHWCTto  them  in  both  particu- 
lan,  ib.  the  treaty  begins  upon 
the  proposals  of  cessation,  but 
takes  no  effect,  366.  what  adnn. 
tage  tlie  king  might  have  derrrad 
trvm  an  assent  to  these  proposals, 
36S.  the  parliament's  advice  to 
him  oanaamioff  gaot-deUvaT,  ib. 
hisiDBWvr,  id.  £•  assizes  forimden 
hjr  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  ib. 
an  aeoDunt  and  tdianuJter  of  the 
prir^-oounscdlon  at  thin  time  at- 
tending the  king,  and  those  who 
stayed  with  the  two  houses,  369, 
ita.  ths  sum  of  the  tenands  and 
ooneeaslona  of  boA  sides  upon  the 
first  article  of  the  traa^,  376.  his 
message  to  parliament,  AprQ  », 
379-  they  return  no  answer, 
380.  what  effect  his  app<nntraent 
of  the  eari  of  Northumberland  to 
be  lord  high  admiral  might  have 
produced,  ib.  priiuM  Rupert  takes 
Bromlrbam,  383.  and  tdldiAeld, 
384.  the  kii^  wunooBSiful  in  au 


tempting  to  refieve  Reading,  ib. 
articles  upon  whidi  it  surrendered, 
385.  the  breach  of  them  gave  rise 
to  similar  breaches  in  future  by 
both  sides,  t&.  the  king's  prodama- 
tion  against  esw  clause  of  the 
arddeS)  3S6.  ai]guments  for  and 
against  an  attadi  of  Oxford  in- 
stead of  Reading,  385,  387.  the 
evils  that  arose  to  the  king  from 
the  trial  of  colonel  Fielding  for  bis 
conduct  at  Rending,  387.  the  pro- 
fad^  milt,  had  the  eari  of  Emx 
mardiad  to  Oxford  hnmediately 
upon  taking  Reading,  ib.  the 
king's  message   to  pariiamtot. 
May  20,  388.  his  messenger  com- 
mitted by  the  commons,  ib.  and 
the  queen  impeached  by  them  of 
hi|^  treason  for  assisting  Iiim  in 
the  war,  ib.  the  design  of  Mr. 
Waller  and  others  in  fovoor  of 
the  king,  389,  ftc.  393.  the  vow 
and  covenant  taken  by  pariiament 
in  consequence,  393.  and  through- 
out the  dty  and  army,  393.  skir- 
mish in  Chalgrave  fi^  fa^l  to  Mr. 
Hambden,  396.  state  of  the  king's 
aAin  in  dw  west,  397.  hk  forces 
vlctonouB  near  Stnttton,  398.  a 
troop  of  cuirassiers  the  fint  that 
suoceaafuliy  oppoaed  the  king's 
horse,  403.  the  battle  ofLansdown 
in  his  favour,  403.  and  that  on 
Roundway-down,  406.  meets  the 
queen  near  Keinttm,  she  coming 
with  a  great  recruit,  407.  BristM 
taken  by  prince  Rupert,  407^  dec 
why  the  king  could  make  no  far- 
ther application  to  pariiament, 
411.  his  declaration  to  his  sub- 
jects after  his  late  suooeeses,  id. 
Jealounes  among  his  offloen  re- 
specting the  government  of  Bristol, 
4T4.  goes  there  to  compose  than, 
4 [3.  reasons  against  uniting  both 
his  armies,  414.  prince  Blaurioe 
sent  into  the  west  with  an  army, 
ib.  reascms  for  and  against  the 
si^  of  Okiucester,  415.  the  king 
mutdies  there,  and  summons  it, 
416.  bedegea  it,  417.  {wnxntioos 
for  peace  pven  by  the  houM  cf 
lords  to  the  hoose  of  comnumsf  fA. 
reasons  tot  and  against  them,  ib. 
assented  to  by  the  coaunons,  418. 
if  sent  to  the  king,  would  have 
produced  peace,  U>.  preached  a- 
gainst  in  London,  id.  the  common 
council  petition  against  peace^  ib. 
the  propodtioaa  rejected  by  the 
commons  In  cotisequence,  ib.  eoe. 
tain  counties  associated  to  serve 
the  parliament,  420.  debates  how 
the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Hoi- 
land,  and  some  other  lords,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  pariiament, 
should  be  reoeived  at  Oxford,  419, 
430.  the  king  comes  to  Ozfln^  to 
consult  about  it,  421.  his  aflUrs 
in  the  west,  423.  Weymouth  and 
Portsmouth  surrendered  to  his 
forces,  434.   the  parliamentary 
forces  routod  at  Torrington,  4x5. 
Barnstable  and  Bedifiwd  yidded 
to  joince  Maurice^  ii.  Ezetv  wax- 


renders  to  Urn,  fS.  the  king  is 
with  difficult  persuaded  to  make 
sir  A.  A.  Coroer  governor  of 
Weymonth,  436.  prosecution  of 
the  siege  of  Glouoesler,  ib,  the 
siege  raised  by  the  eari  of  Fwinr, 
438.  who  also  takes  Cimtcester, 
ib.  negligent  security  a  prevailing 
fault  in  the  king's  troops,  ib.  he 
intercepts  the  earl  of  Essex's  re- 
turn to  London,  by  reaching  New- 
bury first,  ib.  imprudent  in  risking 
a  battle,  439.  vtaidi  wm  not  ded- 
dve  on  dtlier  lide^  ib,  had  dr  W. 
Waller  co(q>erated  with  the  eari  of 
Essex  it  would  have  been  deddve 
against  theking,  (6.  temper  of  the 
army  and  court  at  Oxford  npim  the 
Idi^;^  letam,  434.  the  lords  who 
had  deserted  thie  parliament,  and 
joined  tin  king,  return  to  the  par. 
liammt,  437.  divid4nis  amongst 
the  oouni^  at  Oxford,  444.  die 
king  obliged  to  break  his  resolu- 
tion of  conferring  no  honour  or 
office  until  the  end  of  the  war,  ib. 
inoouraniences.that  arose  to  hfrn- 
self  from  his  aAbitity,  446.  Bed- 
ford taken  by  {Hince  Rupot,  447. 
Newport  Pannd  possessed  by  die 
pariiament  tetcem,  U>.  the  king's 
affsin  in  the  west,  ib.  ^rticnlars 
of  the  failure  against  Plymouth, 
447,  &c.  Dartmouth  taken  by 
prince  Manricc^   449.  fruitiest 
oBiart  of  the  Frttidk  ambassador, 
the  oonte  d'Barcouit,  to  negotiate 
a  peace  between  the  king  and  par- 
hament,  ib.  obenrations  upon  dib 
proceeding,  45a  the  king's  nnfa- 
Tourable  reception  of  those  who 
had  deserted  the  parliament  hurt- 
fill  to  his  oaas^  453.  a  letter  from 
the  peers  cm  his  side  to  the  ooundl 
in  Scotland,  455.  die  memben 
who  had  left  the  parliament  at 
Westminster  sumoKined  to  repMr 
to  Oxford,  id.  theking'sintentionB 
with  ngtad  to  Irdand,  456.  ad> 
dress  of  the  kx^s  justices  and 
council  of  Ireland  to  him,  on  the 
misetable  condition  of  liis  army 
there^  457.  who  are  obliged  to 
treat  witk  the  rebds,  458.  a  cea- 
laiion  of  arms  for  a  year  in  Ire- 
land concluded,  ib.  disowned  by 
jnrliament,  ib.  the  king  smids  (m 
English  troops  from  Ireland,  466. 
the  memben  <tf  both  houses  meat 
at  Oxford,  466.  substance  of  the 
king's  speech  to  them,  ib.  their 
considerations  respecting  a  peace, 
ib.  thdr  letter  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
467.  the  earl  of  Essex's  answer,  ib, 
an  extract  of  the  dedaration  of 
the  kingdom  <^  Scotland,  468. 
an  extract  of  the  dedaratitm  of 
England  and  Scotland,  id.  the 
king's  message  to  both  houses, 
March  3,  1643,  469.  their  an- 
swer, 470.  means  agreed  upon  by 
the  parliament  at  Oxford  to  raise 
money,    ib,    the  pariiament  at 
Westminster  imposes  an  exdse, 
471.  that  at  Oxford  ftdlows  the 
exampU^  id.  sobltenoa  of  As 
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iSmatiaa  oTtbe  parlUunent  at  Ox- 
ford, ib.  colonel  Bellaai*  defeated 

at  Sdbv  by  wr  T.  Fairfax,  47 1. 
the  ean  of  Newcastle  in  conse- 
quence retires  to  Yorit,  id.  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  sends  the  king 
aid  from  Ireland^  which  under 
lord  Byron  ia  captund  at  Nant- 
widi  by  air  T.  Fairfiuc,  473.  the 
ear]  of  Mountrose  oomea  to  the 
Itiag  and  intoms  him  of  the  state 
of  Scotland,  ib.  bad  state  of  his 
affMrs,  476.  prince  Rupert  rdteves 
Newark,  ib.  Arundel  castle  taken 
Inr  lord  HmitiH),  478.  retaken  by 
m  W.  Waller.  479.  lord  H<^iton 
worsted  at  Alreaford  bjr  sir  W. 
Waller,  ib.  the  association  of 
several  counties  formed  under  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  480.  who  ts 
ordered  to  j<Hn  the  Scots  in  the 
nmtht  481.  the  queeu  retires  from 
Oxfonl  to  Exeter,  ti.  the  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford  prorogued  from 
Aiml  till  October,  ib.  the  king 
imderided  at  to  his  plan  of  opera- 
tkxks,  482.  who^  he  chiefly  eoa- 
aulted  on  tnilitary  affairs,  ib.  Read- 
ing quitted  by  his  forces,  483. 
plans  ot  .tbe  parliamentary  armies 
■gaiiMt  tdm,  ib.  Abingdon  quitted 
by  his  fbroesi  ib.  his  deplorable 
condition  at  this  time,  484.  he  is 
advised  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  eari  of  Essex,  485.  escapes 
fnmi  Oxford  to  Woroeater,  ib. 
thenoe  pmceeds  to  Bewdlenr,  486. 
pursued  by  sir  W.  Waller,  ib. 
who  advanoeB  heyond  him  towards 
Shrewsbury,  ib.  whereupon  the 
king  returns  to  Oxfiird,  Ut.  Wey- 
mouth delivered  to  tlie  earl  of 
Essex,  488.  Lyme  rdieved  by  him, 
ib.  the  king  marches  fnxn  Witney 
towards  Buckingham,  ib-  is  ad- 
vised by  lord  WUmot  to  march 
toward*  Lntdcm,  ib.  figfat  at  Crop- 
redy  bridge,  against  ur  W.  Waller, 
favourable  to  the  king,  489. 
marches  towards  the  west,  as  the 
earl  of  Essex  was  before  Exeter, 
where  the  queen  thim  was,  490. 
prince  Rupert  defeated  at  Mamton- 
moor,  491.  and  quite  tbe  north  in 
oonsequeuce,  ib.  the  earl  of  New- 
castle goes  abroad  also  in  conse- 
quence, ib.  observations  on  this 
defeat,  ib.  York  delivered  up  in 
consequence  to  tlie  parliameitt 
forces,  49>.  the  king  continues  his 
march  towards  the  earl  of  Essex, 
494.  the  queen  retires  to  FraiuK, 
ib.  the  king  piirsuea  lord  Essex 
into  Cornwall,  4^5.  makes  an  over- 
ture to  bim,  which  is  not  attended 
to,  496.  the  enemy's  hone  escape 
his,  Uie  foot  surrender  on  terms, 
499,  500.  observaUoni  on  the 
king's  acceptance  of  these  terms, 
50,1.  affairs  at  Oxford  during  the 
king's  absence,  500.  the  king  sends 
a  message  of  peace  to  parliament, 
which  vfta  not  noticed,  503.  he 
leaves  sir  R.  Greenvil  to  Idodc  up 
Plymouth,  ib.  gnes  to  Exeter,  505. 
provides  for  ue  btoduiig  ug  of 


Lyme,  and  lestrajnlng  the  gani- 
aon  at  Taunton^  506.  roarchea  to 
Chard,  ib.  thence  to  Sherborne, 
ib.  thence  to  Salisbury,  ib,  defeats 
Waller  at  Andover,  507.  relieves 
Donnington  castle,  ib.  Banbury 
castle  reeved  by  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, 508.  onond  Urry  deserts 
the  king,  and  diacovera  his  plans, 
ib.  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
ib.  from  which  the  king  hastens  to 
Ox&rd,  509.  and  from  thenoe  re- 
lieves Donnington  castle  again, 

510.  returns  to  Oxford,  51  r.  New- 
castle taken  by  the  ScMs,  ib.  the 
temper  of  tbe  army  and  court  at 
this  time,  16.  pnipratitions  of  peace 
from  Ireland  rejected  l>y  the  king, 

511.  thecoundl  appointed  by  him 
to  attend  the  prince  of  Wales 
into  the  west,  £14.  divisions  in 
tbe  parliament  at  Westminster, 
ib.  the  independent  party  against 
pencB)  515.  the  self-denyliig  or- 
dinance inopoied.  516.  passes, 
532.  fresh  overtures  of  peace,  5 1 7. 
tha  duke  of  Rlchmcmd  and  the 
earl  1^  Southampton  sent  to  Lon- 
don with  a  message  for  a  treaty, 
518.  the  king  sends  archbishop 
Laud  A  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,  519.  declared  by  parliament 
to  be  of  no  effect,  ib.  the  parlia- 
ment agree  to  a  treaty  at  Ux- 
bridge,  jza  the  names  of  their 
commissioners,  ib,  and  the  king's, 
ib.  particulan  respecting  it,  ib. 
fint,  of  religion,  523.  secondly, 
of  the  militia,  535.  519.  thirdly, 
of  Ireland,  525.  Vl^eymouth  sur- 
prised by  the  king's  party,  537. 
but  lost  again,  530.  Shrewsbury 
surprised  by  the  parliament  furoea, 
53  7.  the  end  of  the  treaty  at  Ux- 
bridgewithouteffiwt,S3o.  theking 
mdancboly  at  the  aUte  of  his 
a&irs,  ib.  association  In  the  west 
in  fkvour  of  peace,  531.  the  prince 
ot  Wales  inade  general  of  the 
king's  forces,  and  of  this  associ- 
ation, 533.  Newcastle  taken  by, 
the  Soots,  ib.  the  eart  of  Mount- 
rose's  expedition  into  Scotland, 
533>  the  prince  of  Wales  removes 
to  Bristol,  538, 540,  543.  reasons 
why,  540,  £43.  why  ike  court 
had  better  have  been  removed 
into  the  west,  538.  the  marquis  of 
Argyle  inveterate  against  the 
king,  S41.  state  of  the  western 
oountiea  when  the  prince  of  Wales 
came  to  Bristol,  543.  the  prince 
summons  the  commissioners  of 
the  assoctaud  western  counties 
to  Bridgewater,  546.  resolutions 
taken  at  Oxford,  550.  Evesham 
taken  after  the  king's  departure, 
551.  the  king  takes  Uawkesly- 
houae,  ib.  storms  and  takes  Lei- 
cester, 16.  marches  back  towards 
Oxfiird,  hearing  tbatFair&x  had 
set  down  before  it,  552.  is  de- 
feated at  Naseby,  553.  the  king's 
troops  throughout  the  war  un^s- 
ciplined  in  railing,  ib.  the  king's 
cabinet  falli  into  the  tfoemy's 


handi,  554.  many  «f  Us  laUn 
ftfierwardi  garUed  and  p^H^Hftf 
to  his  prmadice,  ib.  tbe  king  re- 
tires by  Utdtfield  to  Bewdley, 
and  thoice  to  Hereford,  ib.  prince 
Rupert  to  Bristol,  ib,  the  king 
•hould  hare  retired  into  tbe  wet, 
ib.  r6s.  the  oAin  m  tint  qnaitv 
in  tlie  mean  tin^  554*  netfo*  of 
tbe  cluK'aien  in  Somerset  and 
Dorsetshire^  5  j6.  the  king  goea  to 
Abergaveny,  thoioe  to  Ri^land- 
castle,  56a.  Hmuse  to  Cbepetow 
and  Cardiff,  having  intend  hia 
fntentiou  uf  goii^  to  Brirtol,  iL 
LeKcstsr  letKken  by  sir  T.  Fhir< 
fox,  ib.  Bridgewater  taken  by  him, 
563.  false  expectations  of  peaoB 
prvwalent,  ib.  the  king's  letter  to 
prince  Rupert  against  tresrting  of 
peace  at  that  time,  ib.  be  removcn 
to  Ludlow  with  the  intentioii  of 
joining  the  marquis  of  Mountraas 
ipScnuand,  who  had  beM  gnwlf 
victorious  diere,  564.  his  leov  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  ordering 
him  to  retire  into  Frano^  when- 
ever be  might  be  in  daioger  of 
falling  into  the  rebeb'  batidi,  ii. 
France  objected  to  b^  the  prinee'^ 
council,  565.  the  king^  anamr 
persisting  in  France,  $70.  a  de- 
sign to  petition  the  prince  to  eeod 
conditions  of  peace  prevtntad, 
566.  prince  Rupert  driven  up 
Bristol,  567.  Pontefract  castle 
surrendered  to  the  encsny,  566. 
the  king  goes  to  DoacMtar,  »6. 
thenoe  to  Newark,  abimed  at  tbe 
Miproach  of  Lesley,  ib.  thenoe  to 
Oxford,  ib.  thenoe  to  Ragiand,  in 
order  to  relieve  Uerefonl,  ib.  the 
Soots  rise  from  before  Bereford, 
whither  the  king  mardied,  ib.  the 
marquis  of  Mountroae  debated 
by  Lesley,  tt.  the  king's  inientioa 
of  relieviiw  Bristol,  ib.  hb  btur 
to  prince  Rupert  upon  his  mncn- 
der  of  that  placa^  569.  revokes  his 
commission,  ib.  tkrough  lord  Dig- 
by"*  influence,  577.  his  letter  to 
prince  Cbaries,  recommending 
him  to  withdraw  to  Denmark,  574. 
another  commanding  him  to  re- 
tire abroad,  and  prefemUy  to 
Denmark,  575.  reaams  ^aiiut 
his  immediate  d^nrture,  ib,  whidi 
his  council  decide  against,  ib,  ap- 
proved of  by  tbe  king,  584.  kird 
Wentworth'a  hone  beaten  at  Aab- 
burton,  g  76.  the  king  n«tdtes  to 
Chester,  where  his  honeorerooted 
by  Pointx,  ii.  the  king  ivtins  u 
Denbt^,  577.  thence  to  Bridlge- 
north,  ib.  unfortunately  persuaded 
by  lord  Di^iy  to  go  to  Newark 
instead  Worcester,  ib.  stale  of 
the  garrison  thwe,  ib.  lord  Digby 
^pointed  genoal,  and  sent  to 
jabk  the  earl  of  MoantFOae«  578. 
hit  detSeat  at  Sherborne  after  aame 
prerioui  suoGesa,  U.  hit  caMaet  of 
papers  taken,  and  some  aftenrarda 
published,  ib.  lord  Digby  retires 
to  Irdand,  ^y^-  an  account  of  tbe 
diMmntents  of  aome  of  the  king'a 
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chief  oamnkntei,  iA.  he  letreats 
to  Oxford,  gSi.  hb  affairs  in  the 
Wflrt  abont  thia  time,  ib.  lord 
Hopton's  forces  routed  at  Torring- 
ton  by  sir  T.  Fdrfax,  583.  prince 
CharleR  retires  to  Scilly,  585.  lord 
HopiiKC*  array  ditsdred,  lA.  the 
kind's  traiuactioiuat  Oxford,  588. 
Cromwell  take*  Wlncheetsr  and 
Banng,  iA.  the  Iting  aends  some 
mcMMges  for  peace,  which  vere 
not  noticed  by  parKainent,  ib. 
sends  again  tar  a  eafe  conduct  for 
the  ditke  of  Richmond  and  others, 
iA.  their  answer,  iA.  sends  to  desire 
a  penonal  treaty  at  Westminster, 
iA.  thdr  answer,  iA.  ha  seoda 
again,  iA.  their  wdinancs  there- 
upon. 590.  he  trioi  In  vtin  to  deal 
wtdi  the  independents,  iA.  a  treaty 
between  the  Irin^  and  the  Scots 
set  on  foot  by  the  interposition  of 
France,  iA.  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  the  point  of  church* 
government,  59s.  the  defoat  of 
lord  Astley's  forces,  £93.  the 
king's  letter  to  prince  Charles, 
enjmning  him  never  to  yidd  to 
any  dishonourable  conditions,  not 
even  to  save  his  (the  king's)  life, 

594.  the  prince  removes  to  Jersey, 
iA.  a  letter  from  the  king  to  him, 
exhrnting  him  to  continue  firm, 

595.  negotiations  for  and  agunst 
the  prince's  mnoval  into  France, 
594 — 597.  a  further  account  of 
JUoncrevira  n^otiation  with  the 
Scots,  599.  the  paper  he  sent  to 
the  king,  bang  a  promise  for  the 
Scsott  receiving  biro,  600.  sends' 
another  messenger  to  prerait  the 
king's  joomey,  who  is  intercepted, 
iA.  the  king,  having  no  better  re- 
source, puts  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Scotch  army  at 
Newark,  6ot.  bis  treatment  by 
them,  60a.  orders  Newark  to  be 
annendared  to  them,  that  they 
ndght  mardi  northwards,  iA. 
prince  Charles  removes  to  France, 
604.  transactions  relating  to  the 
king  in  the  Scotch  army,  iA.  he  is 
premiled  upon  to  order  the  mar- 
quis of  Mountrose  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
6og.  Hendetaon  em|dojwd  to  di»- 
pnte  with  him  concerning  cfaurcfa- 
govemment,  iA.  the  queen  isnda 
air  W.  Davenant  to  persuade  the 
king  to  give  np  the  church  for 
peace  and  security,  606.  upon 
the  Soots'  desire  he  (wdera  Uie  sur- 
render of  Oxford  and  tJl  his  other 
garrisons,  607.  the  parliament, 
upon  the  Scots'  request,  send  pro- 
positions  of  peace  to  him,  tA.  his 
answer,  lA.  the  Scots  enforce  these 
propositions,  ib.  his  answer  to 
them,  608.  the  parliament  de- 
mand, and  the  ScoU  ddiver  up 
the  king  for  money,  iA.  a  canmit- 
tee  and  servants  appointed  by 
pariiament  to  attend  him,  iA.  he 
is  brought  to  Holmby,  iA.  his  re- 
quest for  the  attendfuice  of  any 
two  of  hia  own  chaplams  refbsed. 


iA.  several  garrisons  sqrrendered 
to  pariiament,  tA.  diffovnces  arise 
between  the  parliament  and  anny, 
609.  (see  Army.)  the  army  seize 
upon  the  king,  612.  his  chaplains 
allowed  him  by  the  army,  613.  he 
removes  according  to  the  marches 
of  the  army,  iA.  sir  John  Berkley 
sent  from  the  queen  to  him,  614. 
Mr.  Ashbumhiim  comes  to  him, 
iA.  the  diffsTOit  designs  of  the  par- 
liament and  army  relating  to  htm, 
615.  he  is  allowed  to  see  his  chil- 
dren, 616.  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  618,  6io.  his  conversation 
with  bis  ehildren,  6x0.  lord  Capel 
waits  upon  htm,  611.  substance 
of  hia  letter  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exohe<|ner,  iA.  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  visits  him.  6ai.  and  the 
Scotch  commisstnners,  tA.  the 
army  bc^n  to  be  less  rc^rdful  of 
him,  iA.  62,^.  bis  hopes  blasted  by 
the  irielent  praceedinga,  633.  ma- 
jor Huntington  tdls  him  that 
Cromwdl  would  destroy  him,  if 
not  prevented,  6ij.  he  eaoqies 
from  Hampton  Court,  634.  con- 
fides himsdf  to  colonel  Hammond 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  iA.  is  lodged 
in  Carisbrook  castie,  635.  observa- 
tions on  this  whole  btuineas,  tA. 
the  pariiament  send  to  the  king 
to  paaa  four  acta,  618.  protested 
against  by  the  Scotch  commis- 
sionen,  iA.  his  answer,  639.  his 
old  servants  rentoved  from  about 
him,  to  prevent  his  furthtr  escape, 
iA.  capuiin  Btirly's  vain  attempt 
at  his  release  iA.  how  his  answor 
is  received  by  parliament,  and 
Cromwell^  a{Mach  thereupon,  6.^0. 
a  vote  and  declaration  of  parlia- 
ment that  no  more  addresses 
should  be  made  to  him,  630,  631. 
odious  to  the  pecqile  in  general, 
631.  a  meeting  of  Cromwell  and 
his  officers,  wherein  they  design 
his  destruction,  630.  the  Scotch 
commissianers'  private  treaty  with 
him,  634.  observations  on  it,  t'A. 
Bubstanceof  thisscandaloas  treatv, 
tA.  the  king's  condition  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  639.  (he  temper  of  the 
nation  at  this  time,  641.  revtrit  of 
part  of  the  fleet  to  the  king,  646. 
commotions  in  Kant  for  him,  646^ 
654.  foctions  in  the  prince's  fleet, 
<^4S)  ^55-  Berwick  and  Carlisle 
seized  for  the  king,  653.  delivered 
up  to  parliament  agun,  663.  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Scotch 
trooptf  who  had  ottered  England 
on  the  king's  bdialf,  routed  bv 
Cromwell,  658.  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land routed,  663.  and  C<^ester, 
whither  the  Kentish  royalists  had 
retired,  taken,  664.  the  pariiament 
reaolveH  on  a  personal  treaty  with 
the  king,  665.  aobstance  of  their 
message  to  him,  666.  bis  answer, 
■A.  the  vote  against  making  any 
more  addresni  to  him  repealed,  iA. 
the  treaty  to  be  at  Newport,  tA. 
an  accoimt  of  the  taking  of  Ponte- 
fraet  castle  for  the  king,  iA.  de- 


livered up  to  Lambert,  670.  die 
king^  altered  appeeranee,  678. 
the  commissioners  for  the  treaty 
arrive  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  677. 
the  first  proposition  for  revoking 
all  the  king's  declarations,  &c. 
678.  his  answer,  iA.  disputes  con- 
cerning the  preamble,  679.  he 
flonaents  to  it,  680.  the  seoond 
proposition   oonoeming  -religion 
and  .the  chnrdi,  iA.  the  king  oBen 
a  proposition  of  his  own,  which 
the  commissinners  refuse  to  send 
to  the  parliament.  tA.  he  sends  it 
himself,  iA.  it  is  voted  unsatisfac- 
tory, iA.  their  ministers  dispute 
with  the  king  about  the  biah(qM,iA. 
his  concessions  on  thia  point,  Mi. 
the  third  proposition  concerning 
the  mOitia,  iA.  hia  answer,  tA. 
voted  by  pariiament  unsatisfac- 
tory, 683.  he  consents  to  it  with  a 
preamble,  tA.  at  last  without  it,  iA. 
the  fourth  propoiition  concerning 
Ireland,  iA.  his  answer,  iA.  soma 
further  particnlara  he  at  first  re- 
ftiaes,  but  at  laat  oonsenta  to^  iA. 
his  proposition  now  sent  to  par- 
liament by  the  commisNoners,  t'A. 
a  declaration  required  of  him  a> 
gainst  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
683.  his  answer,  iA.  the  treaty 
continued  fourteen  days  longer, 
iA.  the  donand  against  Ormond 
renewed,  iA.  his  answer,  ib.  a  fur. 
ther  demand  about  the  church, 
iA.  his  answer,  tA.  the  parlia- 
ment's TO!es  upon  his  former  pro- 
position, lA.  tiie  treaty  prolonged 
till  November  25,  684.  the  decla- 
ration of  the  army,  iA.  new  pro- 
positions against  delinquents,  espe- 
cially the  marqub  of  Omumd,  iA. 
his  answer,  iA.  the  treaty  further 
prolonged  for  a  day,  iA.  proposi- 
tion coucerning  Scotland,  iA.  his 
answer,  iA.  another  toudiing  the 
church,  685.  hia  final  ansiver,  iA. 
sum  of  the  king's  letter  to  bis  smi 
concerning  the  treaty,  iA.  the  con- 
clusion in  his  own  words,  iA.  hia 
attempt  at  an  eacape,  686,  687.  a 
sharp  debate  in  parliament  on  the 
commissioners*  reportof  the  treaty, 
688.  remonstrance  of  the  array 
against  the  treaty  presented  to 
pariiament,  iA.  the  king  removed 
from  Carisbrook  castle  to  Hurst 
castle,  iA.  votes  of  the  commons 
thereupon,  689.  another  declara- 
tion of  the  army  to  the  parliament, 
lA.  their  general  marches  for  Lon- 
don, lA.  the  parliament  vote  that 
the  king's  answer  was  a  ground 
for  peace,  tA.  a  contrary  vot^  iA. 
vote  of  no  more  addresses  renew* 
ed,  690.  votes  of  the  commons 
about  settling  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, tA.  a  committee  appointed 
10  prepare  a  cha^  of  htg^  trw- 
aon  ^^nst  the  king,  iA.  the  prince 
^  Wales  deairea  the  States  of 
Htdland  to  intercede  with  parlia- 
ment, 691.  their  answer,  t*A.  their 
ambassador  not  admitted  by  par- 
liament to  an  audience  before  the 
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king*s  deaUi,  ih.  the  qiieen*s  fupee 
to  Uie  pariiaiiient  bud  aride,  ib. 
the  charge  ag^naC  the  king  ap- 
proved by  the  MMnraooB,  ib.  reject- 
ed by  the  lorda,  ib.  the  commons 
constitute  a  hi^  court  of  justice^ 
693.  Bradsbaw  made  lord  presi- 
dent, ti.  the  king  sent  for  from 
Hunt  castle,  693.  a  plan  fix-  his 
escape  not  tried,  ib.  he  is  brought 
to  Sl  James's,  694.  the  sevtt^ 
oonniltations  amtmg  the  officers 
before  and  after  this  time,  what 
to  do  with  him,  ii.  concluded  to 
hare  Urn  publk^  triad,  ji.  the 
prinee  writea  to  Fairfiuc  and  tbm 
ooundl  of  war,  695.  the  letter  laid 
aside,  ib.  the  lu^s  usage  at  St. 
James's,  i&.  he  is  brou^t  to 
Westminster-hall,  ib.  the  sum  of 
Us  cbaige,  ib,  what  passed  the 
flrst  day  of  Ae  trial,  U.  disturb- 
ance in  the  court  by  lady  Fairfax, 
696.  a  summary  passing  orer  the 
rest  of  the  trial,  ib.  &e  king's 
character,  697.  his  justice  alad 
mercy,  ib.  hu  devotion  and  reli- 
gion, ib.  his  CDDjugal  chastity,  ib. 
not  very  boundful,  ib.  kept  state 
in  his  court,  ib.  paiieat  in  bearing 
Mnses,  ib.  teriei^  but  not  enter- 
prising ib.  not  "pt'Tffqt  in  his 
own  judgment,  ib.  agreatlora*  of 
the  Scotch,  ib.  abhorred  debaudi- 
ery,  ib.  beloved  by  his  subjects  in 
general  when  he  was  murdered, 

698.  the  sum  ctf  his  diaractw,  ib. 
hit  fnnvat  at  ^^ndwr,  ti.  why 
Ilia  body  vaa  not  xtnoni  to 
Westminsterin  the  timeof  Charies 
II,  698.  proclamation  against  pro- 
daimlng  the  prince  of  Wales  king, 

699.  how  some  neighbouring 
inruiosa  took  die  king's  murder,  ib. 
Cromwdl  wlm  in  Soodaod  sop- 
poael  to  hava  agreed  witii  Atgyle 
to  keep  him  In  perpetual  bapA. 
aonment,  707.  oonditioa  of  his 
family  after  Us  death,  811. 

Charles  TI.  (as  prince  of  Wales,) 
139, 176, 178*  i79»  547,  5S»» 
S6i,  573, 573. 585.  S96»  633, 634. 
fas  king,}  708,  718,  78a,  803, 
804,  8d6,  807,  808,  810,  811, 
813,  897,  837,  870.  (as  prince  of 
Wdes.)  the  eari  of  Newcastle  his 
goremw,  50.  whom  the  manjuis 
of  Hat£iKd  succeeds,  170.  meets 
his  father  at  (Greenwich,  notwith- 
standiog  an  wder  of  pariiament, 
1 75.  an  intention  of  jHttliatnent  to 
ramon  him  fiom  tlw  king  by 
finoa,  177.  qqiointadantalnofa 
troop  of  horse  for  Ae  detaoaef 
the  king's  peraon,  314.  pieaent  at 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  309.  was 
one  of  those  that  signBd  a  letter 
totlwaariuf  Es8ei,467.  temores 
with  the  kbw  from  Oxford,  485. 
marquis  of  Hertford  had  an  ex- 
tiaontinary  devotion  for  him,  493 , 
the  king  tninki  it  00  longer  safe 
and  prudent  for  him  and  the 
prince  to  be  together,  513,  53a 
the  oonncil  appointed  to  attend 
him  into  the  wes^  514.  made 


ganoal  of  the  khig*s  forces,  and 
of  the  western  asBOciation,  533. 
removes  to  Bristol,  538, 540,  543. 
reasons  why,  540,  543.  no  pre> 
paraUons  to  receive  him,  543.  his 
proceedings  there,  543, 545.  sum- 
mons the  o(»nmissioaen  of  the 
four  Bssodated  western  counties 
to  Bridgewater,  546.  hlraaelf  di- 
verted from  business,  and  divi- 
sions caused  in  his  councils  by 
Mrs.  Windham,  ib.  sends  three 
oonuninioners  to  Exeter  to  inquire 
into  the  complaints  against  sir  R. 
Oreenvi^  548.  lemoves  from 
Bristol  to  BamataMe,  554,  555. 
tianaactions  tber^  357.  goes  to 
Launoeaton,  359,  569.  the  king's 
letter  to  him,  ordering  him  to 
retire  into  France  whenever  he 
might  be  in  danger  of  foiling  into 
the  rabela*  hands,  $64.  Fiance 
objected  to  by  his  ooundl,  563. 
the  king's  ana  war  persisting  in 
France,  570.  a  design  to  petition 
him  to  send  conditions  peace 
prevented,  $66.  a  conference  be- 
tween lord  Goring  and  one  of  his 
ooundl,  567.  refuse*  lord  Oorlng's 
danaods  a!  being  next  in  com- 
mand to  himself,  &&  566,  567. 
goea  to  Tavistodc,  574.  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Totness,  ib.  576. 
the  king's  letter  to  him,  recom' 
mending  him  to  withdraw  to  Den- 
mark, 575.  his  letter  command- 
ing him  to  retire  atnniad,  and  pre- 
ftnbly  to  Banmark,  ib.  reasons 
against  his  Immediate  departure, 
ib.  whidi  step  his  council  dedde 
against,  ib.  th«r  dedsion  approved 
of  b^  the  king,  584.  state  ot  his 
affiun  in  the  west,  581.  he  com- 
mits sir  R.  Oreanvil,  reAinng  the 
command,  to  prison,  583.  goes  to 
Fendennis^  584.  thence  to  Sdlly, 
585.  tiie  Idng'a  letter  to  him, 
enjoinii^  him  never  to  yield  to 
any  disbonouraMe  conditions,  not 
eroi  to  save  his  (the  king's)  lifo, 
594.  he  Femoves  to  Jersey,  t^.  the 
quem'a  letter  pressing  his  ranoval 
from  Sdlly,  a  letter  to  him 
from  the  king,  exhorting  him  to 
continoe  finn,  595.  ha  la  inclined 
togotoFianc^  w.  thalordsCapel 
and  Colqi^per  aent  to  dissuade 
the  queen  from  sending  foe  him 
into  rranoe,  ib.  their  instructions 
and  arrival  at  Paris,  596.  lord 
Digby  goea  to  Joraey  to  persuade 
him  to  remove  to  Inland,  ib. 
thenoe  he  goes  to  France  to  gain 
^qneen^  consent  to  this  mea- 
tuTB,  5^7.  whoe,  being  cajoled 
by  wdmal  Maxarine,  he  returns 
to  Jersey  to  persuade  the  prince 
to  remove  into  Fratice,  ib.  debates 
in  the  prince's  ooundl  oonoeming 
his  going,  603.  lord  Cqtd'a  opin- 
ion against  it,  ib.  the  argoments 
of  the  lords  Digby  and  Jermyn 
for  it,  ib,  the  prince  rcsolvea  to 
go,  604.  all  his  council,  except 
lord  Golepq>per,  dissent,  and  stay 
bdiind,  ib.  the  prince's  Ueatment  1 


and  oonditian  inFianc^  606, 640. 
he  goes  to  Helvoetsluys  to  take  Um 
command  of  the  fleet  that  bad  re- 
volted from  Rainsborou^i,  646. 
648.  focdous  in  his  fieet,.648, 655. 
he  comes  into  the  Downs  with  hn 
fleet,  649.  an  unsiuxessftil  enter- 
prise tbece^  657.  thence  into  the 
Thames,  649.  and  takes  several 
ships,  656.  commissioners  scmt  to 
him  from  the  dty,  with  a  petition, 
ib.  he  writes  to  the  city,  ib. 
he  writes  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, 657.  his  answer,  ib.  he  went 
to  aea  towards  Holland  after  har- 
ing  attempted  to  fight  with  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  ib.  the  eari  fd- 
lowB  him,  ib.  the  prince  comes  to 
the  Hague,  659.  diriaons  in  his 
court,  ib.  die  letter  of  the  pariia- 
ment fd  Scotland  to  kirn,  660. 
detUianttfoaa  in  Ub  cominl  about 
It,  ib.  hla  and  the  duke  (tfYork^ 
ccmdition  at  the  Hague,  and  the 
fiwtions  among  thd  r  followen,  6  70. 
the  ill  condition  of  bis  fleet  in 
Holland,  671,  673.  he  has  the 
smallpox,  673.  he  prevails  with 
the  States  of  Holland  to  intercede 
with  tlie  pariiament  for  his  hiher, 
691.  sands  a  letter  to  Fair&x,  and 
the  ooundl  of  war  on  his  bdul^ 
695.  whidi  was  read  and  laid  aside, 
t&.  (as  king)  prodamation  against 
proclaiming  htm  kin^  £99.  hia 
cooditioa  at  the  Hague,  704.  the 
States  condole  with  him,  ib.  hia 
new  council  sworn,  O.  the  qnen'a 
first  message  to  him,  iA.  he  dunka 
of  goii^  into  Irebnd,  705,  pro- 
claimed in  Scotland,  and  commis- 
aionert  soit  from  thance  to  him, 
ib.  foctions  in  his  court  with  refer- 
ence to  Scotland,  708.  cticum- 
stansBS  that  made  hia  departnm 
from  Holland  noceasary,  711.  he 
ddivm  a  mamorial  to  the  States, 
71a.  deliberationa  respecting  his 
movements,  713.  conference  be- 
tween 1<m4  Cottington  and  the 
diaocellorof  the  exchequer  con- 
cerning his  sending  an  embassy  to 
Spain,  714.  he  de<we»  those  two 
to  ba  wa  ambassador^  71$.  the 
diaacdkir  of  ^  excbeqser  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  make  a  declaim 
don  rdatiog  to  England,  717. 
diflTerent  t^nions  in  his  ooundl 
about  it  when  read,  ib.  upon  which 
it  was  Iwd  aside,  7 18.  he  removes 
to  Brada,  719.  tbeoce  to  Antwerp^ 
710.  tbanoe  to  Brnsads,  haa  an 
interriew  with  the  annduke  near 
Valendennee,  ib.  meets  hia  loo- 
therat  St.  Gcrmains,  i£.  unwilling 
that  she  should  interfere  in  public 
afiaifs,  td.  Mr.  Elliot  comes  to 
him,  ib.  his  influence  over  him» 
ib.  Cromwcfl's  arriv^  in  Ixdand 
delays  his  voyage  there,  724.  be 
removes  to  Jersey^  735.  stay* 
some  months  there^  731*  account 
ot  the  embassy  he  sent  to  Spain, 

7»5>  J3>»  739*  747»  7sa»  753- 
gives  ovir  all  thought  of  going 
into  Ireland  in  lonse^uenoe  of 
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Cronnnfl*k  Meoen  there,  737. 

ri  inrhed  to  Sootland  upon 
i>ld  tiondiliona  thnwi^  the 
nutrqnU  of  Argyle,  ib.  hh  answer, 
that  tie  would  have  a  treaty  with 
them  in  Holland,  737.  the  queen 
adviies  him  to  agree  to  the  terms, 
ib.  he  meeta  the  qneen  at  Beau- 
vais,  738.  meets  Uie  Sootdi  com- 
missioners at  Breda,  ib.  resolves 
fbr  Sotrtland,  ib.  arguments  of 
MHtte  against  tliis  step,  i/>.  receives 
the  news  relating  to  the  marquis 
of  Mountrose,  743.  low  conditi<Hi 
of  his  party  in  England,  745. 
Argyle  sends  him  new  pri^oai- 
tions,  -mUA  miss  him,  746.  be 
arrives  in  Scotland,  and  takea  the 
oovenant,  ib-  HaminoQ  and  l«ud- 
erdaledqwurt  from  him,  ib,  Argyle 
receive*  him,  ib.  most  of  hia  Eng- 
lish servants  removed  from  him, 
ii,  the  Scotch  d^gj  always  about 
him,  747.  their  sermons  beftve 
him,  ji.  the  marqnls  of  Argyle^ 
b^vioor  to  him,  ib.  his  eonditton, 
ib.  obtains  more  liberty  ihrough 
the  Scots*  defeat  by  Cromwell, 
75 1,  his  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  755.  believed 
in  France  to  be  dead,  756.  state 
of  bis  affain  in  Scotland,  798.  he 
withdnws  to  the  Bi^thinds,  but 
xetuniB  the  next  day,  ib.  h  better , 
treated  in  consequence  by  Argyl^ 
759.  a  Scotch  parliament  sum- 
mosed  in  his  name,  ib,  which 
reconciles  the  lords,  ib.  an  army 
raised,  of  which  he  is  general,  ib. 
fan  emonatitMi,  ib.  in  consequence 
ofCromwdl's  aimy  gaining  a  pass 
In  his  rear,he  marches  forward  in  to 
England,  760.  Argyledissuaded  it, 
and  stayed  behind,  ib.  Lambert  sent 
after  the  king,  ib.  Cromwell  foU 
lows  three  days  after,  ib.  Massey 
sent  to  precede  the  king,  761.  a 
committee  (rfministen  in  his  army 
rain  all,  ib.  the  ear]  of  Derby 
tneets  him  in  Lancaabire^  ti. 
Lambert  follows,  bat  is  fbroed  to 
retire,  ib.  at  Warrington  the  earl 
of  Derby  leaves  the  king,  and  is 
sent  badt  into  Lancashire,  ib,  he 
summons  Shrewsbury  in  vain,  ib. 
wdl  ivoeived  at  Worcaster,  762. 
where  he  la  jnoeUmed  king,  ib. 
fttvoaraUeness  of  this  poet,  ib,  iU 
snoceas  of  the  earl  ttf  Derby,  tA. 
the  king's  army  not  much  in- 
creased by  access  of  English,  763. 
his  tratvactirais  at  Worcester,  ib. 
the  ill  disposition  of  bis  officers, 
7^14.  bis  defeat,  ib.  his  retreat  and 
eonoeahnent,  765.  his  foot  driven 
prisoners  to  London,  and  sold  to 
the  plantations,  ib,  a  price  set  on 
his  head,  ii.  particularB  of  his 
escape,  as  the  author  had  them 
from  himself,  766,  773.  meets 
captain  Cardees  in  a  wood,  who 
perstudca  him  to  gel  np  Into  an 
oak,  76&  dHDceheeasietoa  eot- 
tage  nine  mUes  off,  where  he  ky 
in  a  bam,  767.  thence  is  conducted 
to  anodier  hoose  twetre  miles  <tf. 


ib,  thence  to  another,  and  so  to 
others,  1^  brought  by  Mr.  Hud- 
dleeton  to  lord  Wilmot,  and  to 
Mr.  Laiie*s  house,  768.  goes  to 
Mr.  Norton's,  near  Bristol,  riding 
behind  Mrs.  Lane,  ib,  passing 
under  the  name  of  William,  769. 
ia  known  to  the  butler  of  the 
home;  ii.  goes  to  ookmel  Francis 
Windham's  house,  77a  thaicc  is 
brooght  to  an  inn  near  Lym^  ib, 
the  ship  that  was  hired  by  captain 
Ellison  failed,  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent, and  he  leaves  the  inn,  ib.  he 
and  lord  Wilmot  near  being  dis- 
covered by  a  smiUi  shoeing  their 
heoraea,  771.  goes  bade  to  the 
eolonel's  bouse,  ib.  sends  Wilmot 
for  Robert  Philips,  ib,  who  con- 
ducts him  to  a  place  near  Salia- 
bury,  ib.  Dr.  Uincbman  otmducts 
him  to  Heale^  Mrs.  Hyde's  house, 
ib.  then 08  to  a  bouse  near  Bright- 
hdmstooe,  ib.  where  ■  barit  was 
provided  by  colonel  Ooater,  U>. 
ba  arrives  in  Normandy  in  No- 
vnnber,  771.  and  goes  to  Rouen, 
ib.  the  chancellor  <rf' the  exdivquer 
meets  him  at  Paris  by  his  order, 
ib.  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  after 
appointing  the  marquis  of  Clan- 
ridtanl  his  depaty  in  Ireland, 
waits  upon  the  king  at  Paris,  775. 
his  neceasitiea  at  Feui^  (A.  iq^MMnta 
a  new  council,  776.  refuses  to 
make  sir  J.  Berkdey  master  of 
the  wards,  777.  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  duke  of  York's 
going  into  the  Frendi  army,  t£. 
six  thousand  livrea  per  moDUi  a»- 
signed  him  by  the  nanob  court, 
778.  how  the  money  was  disposed 
that  was  sent  him  from  Moscow 
and  Poland,  ib.  invited  to  attend 
the  Hngonot  church  at  Chanoton, 
779-  urged  to  it  by  lord  Jermyn, 
dissuaded  by  the  chancdlor  of 
the  exchequer,  ib.  refoaes  to  go, 
«A<  the  requeats  to  him  from  his 
fiiends  in  Soothnd.  780.  did  not 
expect  much  from  their  exerti<niB, 
ib.  appoints  the  chancdlor  of  the 
exchequer  to  make  all  the  dea- 
patchea  for  Scotland,  781.  the 
marquis  of  Ormond's  and  the 
chancellor's  opiniin  of  hit  aflairs 
at  this  time,  U.  the  dianceUor  de- 
rires  him  not  to  tmploj  him  in  the 
Scottish  affsirs,  ib.  his  reply,  U>. 
the  chancdlor  snlnnits,  tb.  the 
king  witii  his  mother  dwelt  at  the 
Louvre,  782.  they  r«nove  to  St. 
Oermain's,  ib.  solidtations  for 
places  in  bis  court,  ib,  d)s^>provea 
of  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
duke  at  York,  783.  Ma&moisdle 
thought  of  for  the  king,  ib,  the 
marqnis  of  Ormond's  and  dian- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer's  excep- 
tiona  against  this  match,  7S4.  the 
king  mil  indined  to  it,  U>.  both 
these  deaignsflome  to  nothing,  ib. 
flAnrs  to  join  the  Dntdi  in  their 
war  with  the  En^ish  parliament, 
786.  his  proposal  declined,  787. 
crderi  sir  O.  Caneret  to  aorien- 


der  Jetasjr  on  oondidoo^  ib.  al- 
lows the  marqnis  of  Clanrickanl 
to  retire  from  his  government  of 
Ireland,  791.  Cromwdl  prosecutes 
his  party,  797.  his  condition 
abroad,  803,  809.  thinks  of  re- 
treating out  of  France,  but  whi- 
ther  was  the  question,  803.  makes 
Wilmot  earl  of  -Bochester,  and 
sends  him  uthe  diet  atRatiabon, 
ib.  sends  a  commission  to  the  earl 
of  Olancame  in  Scotland,  804. 
who  is  unableto  effect  any  thing, 
ib.  quashes  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  preshyterians  and  of  the 
Roman  caUiwics  against  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exdiequer,  806.  hb 
discourse  with  cardinal  de  Retz, 
t£.  makee  lord  Herbert  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  teal  at  his  motber'a 
desire,'  807.  refuses  to  reappoint 
Mr.  Long  seeretary  of  state,  ib. 
acqoits  the  diancdlor  oi  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  diuge  of  baring 
conferred  with  Cromwell,  8o8> 
bis  avowal  of  his  disindination  to 
business,  and  his  exculpation  of 
the  chancellor  from  the  charge  of 
having  used  diareqiectfu]  language 
against  him,  809.  reasons  for  hia 
removal  into  Germany,  8 1  o.  a  pri' 
vato  supply  of  money  sent  to  him 
from  England,  ib.  nedves  all  hia 
arrean  from  Franco,  8 1 1 .  Stephen 
Fox  appdnted  to  manage  his 
money,  8ia.  lord  Herbert  resigns 
his  office  to  him,  813.  leaves  the 
dnkeof  Gloucester  with  the  queen 
at  her  desire,  ib.  quits  Paris,  814. 
a  feoUsh  project  for  his  marriage, 
tf.  bisreoeptian  at  Camlmy,  815, 
passes  throng  Flanders  without 
bang  noticed  by  the  archduke,  ib, 
advises  his  friends  in  England  to 
remain  quiet,  816, 817.  arrives  at 
Spa,  where  he  meets  with  the 
princess  of  Onutge,  816.  a  nmall 
subsidy  granted  1dm  by  the  diet  in 
Oennany,  ib.  improvemeot  in  his 
family  expenses,  817.  removes  to 
Aken,  ib.  gives  his  signed  tosecre- 
tary  Nicholas,  ib.  his  reply  to  the 
diancellor  of  the  exobeqeer's  sug- 
that  he  should  return  to 
the  HlgUands  of  SootUnd,  ib. 
removes  to  Cokgne  with  hit 
dster,  by  invitation  trf  the  dti- 
zens,  818.  his  w»y  at  life  there, 
840.  mtertained  by  the  duke  of 
Newburgh,  819.  brings  his  rister 
to  Santen,  where  they  part,  and 
he  returns  to  Cologne,  zto.  sends 
for  the  duke  of  Glooceetor  from 
France,  as  hit  mother  was  at- 
tempting to  make  him  a  cathdic, 
ib,  his  dedamtimat  to  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  laws  against  the  catho- 
lics, 823.  an  insurrection  designed 
by  some  of  his  party  tn  England, 
ib.  he  goes  t«  Zealand  to  be  ready, 
823.  the  rising  at  Salisbury,  834. 
iu  fiutore^  Sij.  ill  weoea)  of  the 
deewn  in  the  north  under  the  earl 
oi  Reeheeter.  826.  the  king  re- 
turns to  Cologne,  837.  his  de- 
signs betrayed  to  Cromwdl  by 
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Manning,  ib.  the  iwngs  bis 
]Mirt}r  adrwitaeeouB  t»  Cromwell, 
830.  CTomwell's  order  for  deci- 
mating  the  property  of  his  party, 
t&.  his  decluation  in  justification, 
ib.  the  king  caused  an  answer  to 
be  made  to  831.  be  stayed  at 
Cdlogne  about  two  ytaiMf  iL  goes 
into  Flandsfi,  and  ticala  with  the 
•nhdnke,  835.  makes  a  treaty 
with  Spaln^  ib.  removes  to  Bruges 
in  consequence,  836.  state  of  his 
affairs  in  Fianden,  844.  raises 
four  rc^ments  of  his  subjects 
there,  845.  declines  for  the  future 
the  pension  from  Fianc^  ap- 
nmita  sir  U.  Bennat  hia«nTi^  to 
MadritI,  847.  makea  the  dian- 
edlat  oi  the  eujiequa*  lord  chan- 
oellM',  848.  transactions  of  his 
frimds  in  £n^and,  ib.  jealoasieB 
unongit  them,  849.  Mr.  Stapley's 
eDgagement  fiir  him,  ib,  Mr.  Mfo- 
daont  Bcdve  for  himj  lA.  the  ad- 
droH  of  the  anatMptists  to  himt 
Sjt.  their  propositions  annexed  to 
it,  855.  the  letter  sent  to  him  by 
one  individual  with  the  address, 
8561  the  result,  857.  his  desire  of 
joining  the  ^Mnish  army  refused, 
858,  860.  prasent  in  the  attempt 
npon  Mardyh^  lA.  leans  Bnufes, 
and  rmores  to  Brussd^  858. 
retires  to  Hochstraten,  84S0.  re- 
turns  to  BruBsela  upon  hearing  of 
Cromwdl's  death,  661.  all  ca- 
Taliers  banished  twenty  miles 
from  London,  868.  his  party  be- 

£'d  to  move  afier  Cromwell's  son 
id  been  put  aaide  by  the  parlia- 
ment,  it,  their  designs,  868.  di»- 
eovery  of  the  treachery  of  air 
Richard  Willis,  869.  the  king  re- 
moves to  Calais,  aftravards  to  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  to  be;  ready  to 
go  over  into  Kngland,  8;o,  871. 
dismnintment  of  all  liie  designs 
in  his  bvour,  870.  except  the 
seizure  of  Chester  by  ur  Oecnge 
Booth,  871.  who  is  rontad  by 
Ijunbert,  and  Chester  talten,  ib. 
resolves  to  attend  the  conference 
betwem  the  Spanish  and  French 
fnvurites,  871,  874.  cardinal 
Mawine  advises  i^nst  it,  ib. 
begins  liis  journey,  ib.  goes  by 
mUtake  to  Saragoeta,  877.  returns 
to  Fuentarabia,  ib.  wm  received 
b^  don  Lewis  de  Haro,  ib.  car- 
dinal Slazarine  would  not  see 
him,  ib.  returns  to  Brussels,  ib. 
thoughts  of  persuading  the  king 
to  turn  ouludic,  in  order  to  be 
nAnfld  by  foreign  catludic 
princes,  878.  iU  state  of  bis  afiain 
abroad,  ib.  lord  Jermyn  comes  to 
him  with  compliments  from  the 
cardinal,  ib.  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land after  the  defeat  d  mr  Q. 
Booth,  ib.  his  afialrs  more  despe- 
rate upon  the  return  of  the  par- 
liament that  had  been  interrupted 
by  Lambert,  885.  bis  condition  at 
Brussels,  ib.  and  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  890.  the  council  of  states' 
kind  tH^riour  to  the  king's 


friends  after  th«  diawlotiat  of 
parilament,  891.  M<mk  aends  rir 

J.  tireenvil  to  negotiate  with  the 
king,  895.  his  ddiberations  upon 
the  terms  proposed,  896.  removes 
to  Breda  as  Monk  required,  8^5, 
89  7.  the  Spaniards'  design  to  seise 
hiin  dieoowed,  id.  his  letter  to 
the  general  and  army,  898.  and 
to  the  house  of  oommons,  iA.  his 
dedaratum,  900.  his  letter  to  the 
house  of  lords,  ib.  and  to  the  fleet, 
901.  and  to  the  lord  mayor  and  al- 
dermen of  London,  ib.  dedaradon 
oftfae  king's  party  had  great  effect, 

903.  his  letter  and  deciaratitm 
joyfully  reoeired  by  parliament, 

904.  and  by  the  city,  army,  and 
navy,  ib.  the  answer  of  the  house ! 
of  oommons  to  him,  ib.  extraor- 
dinary change  in  his  fiivour,  905. 
is  proclaimed  king,  906.  many 
addresses  to  him,  ib.  Montague's 
message  to  him,  ib.  the  marquis 
of  Camcena  invhes  him  back  to 
Brussels,  907.  his  answer,  ib.  in- 
vites him  again,  but  in  vain,  ib. 
cardinal  Mazarine  persuades  the 
queen<4nother  to  send  lord  Jermyn 
to  invite  him  into  France,  ib.  his 
answer,  ib.  Ae  States  Geneial 
congratulate  his  coming  to  Breda, 
and  the  States  of  Htdhtnd  invite 
him  to  the  Hague,  ib.  whither  he 
goes,  908.  his  reception  and  entar- 
taioment  there,  ii.  a  committee 
of  lords  and  commons  wait  oa 
him  there,  to  invite  him  to  return 
to  the  throne,  ib.  also  a  deputation 
from  the  dty,  ^0^.  and  certain 
presbyterian  divines,  ib.  thdr 
puMic  audience  ib.  and  private 
discourses  with  him,  ib.  his  reply 
to  them,  ib.  embarks  for  England, 
910.  arrives  at  JDover,  ib.  goes 
throu^  the  dty  to  Whitdial^  ib. 
where  the  two  houses  waited  on 
him,  (6.  {See  Ireland,  Parliament, 
andScodand.) 

Charles  Louis,  dector  pilBtiiiBj  (see 
Elector.^ 

Chater,  colonel,  663. 

Chaucer,  Geoffery,  Donnington  Cas- 
tle near  Newbury,  his  house,  429. 

Cheshire,  the  condition  of,  at  the 
end  of  1643,  347. 

Chester,  the  rer^  dntifiiDy  re- 
cdved  there,  .^04.  his  horse  routed 
then  by  Fdntz,  576.  seized  by 
sir  O.  Booth  for  Charles  II,  871. 
retaken  by  Lambert,  iA. 

Cheynel,  Frands,  533. 

Chichester  ponened  1^  the  kin^s 
forces,  340.  surrmdered  to  air  W. 
Walter, 

Chichester,  Arthur  lord,  89. 

Chichester,  earl  of,  (see  lord  Duns- 
more.) 

Chigi,  cardinal,  cfaoem  pope,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander 

VII,  8ai. 
ChiUiogwortb,  William,  notice  of 
his  work  against  the  churdi  of 
Rome,  31.  his  death  and  diame- 
ter, 479. 

Qwlmel^,  at  Chohnondley,  iir 


Hn^,  oneof  ^nor^em  mov- 
ben  of  the  house  of  commons, 
76,  96,  119,  136.  a  fast  friend 
to  sir  J.  H(»ham,  3o6.  revolts  to 
the  king,  after  having  done  great 
service  to  the  parliunent,  347. 
had  eqwused  that  parW  owing 
to  his  frioidahipwitb  Hotham,  ib. 
Chdmdey.  sir  Henry,  3o6l  one  of 
the  cwnmittee  appt^nted  by  par- 
liament to  wait  upon  CbanBa  JL 
at  the  Hague.  908. 
Cholmondiey,  (see  Oiolnidiey.} 
Christian  IV.,  (see  king  of  Den- 
mark.) 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  pnr- 
dutsed  the  choice  of  the  toedab 
and  jewels,  and  some  pictuns, 
that  bdtMiged  to  Charles  I,  7oaL 
received  the  parliament's  i^ent 
wi^  great  joy  and  pomp,  ib.  739. 
made  an  alliaitce  with  them,  ib. 

Chudlei^,  sir  George,  341,  397, 
39S. 

QmdWgh,  Jamca,  mafn^geocni  of 
the  pariiament  ftvoes  in  the  west, 
343»  397*  emduct  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Strattou,  398.  accused  by 
the  earl  of  Stamford  of  betraying 
him,  ib.  goes  over  to  the  king  in 
emsMiueno^  399.  soma  aeooont 
of  him,  ib.  Us  death  a  gteat  lorn 
to  the  king's  service,  449. 

Church  of  Eogbmd,  king  Charies'a 
attachment  to,  33.  hostile  feeling 
entertained  against  it,  for  en- 
^prossing  dvil  situations,  40.  fad- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  popolar 
party  towards  the  church,  93. 
Basembly  of  diriiMa  in  164a,  to 
vefbnn  the  duudi,  bow  anoint- 
ed, 213.  character  of  moet  of  its 
members,  213.  (See  Bishope, 
Episcopacy,  and  Clergy.) 

Churches,  foreign,  in  England,  no- 
tice <k  their  origin,  337.  chedEed, 
318. 

Chnte  Fomt  in  Hampshire  ^ven 
to  Weston,  eari  of  Porthnd,  by 
Charles  I,  31. 

Cirenoester  taken  by  prince  Rupert, 
340.  seized  upm  oy  the  mm  of 
Essex,  428. 

Civil  law,  no  reason  for  its  having 
won  oonneotkn  iritk  the  diurch 
than  common  law,  123. 

Clanridcaid,  Ulrick  de  Btu^gfa,  mar- 
quis of,  earl  of  St  Alban's,  notice 
of  his  character,  774.  a  xeakxis 
RiHnan  catltdic,  ii.  is  prevailed 
upon  to  become  deputy  of  Ireland, 
77$.  does  all  that  is  possible  to 
support  the  king's  govern meut, 
789.  be  renounoea  hb  eonaent  to 
the  treaty  that  had  been  made 
with  the  duka  of  Lomin,  79a. 
discovers  a  correepondence  be- 
tween the  popish  der^  and  Lud- 
low, managed  bv  a  fnor,  ib.  sends 
the  earl  of  Castlehavec  to  give  an 
account  of  all  to  dw  Ung,  791. 
the  king  sends  him  leave  to  retire, 
ib.  goes  into  En^bnd,  and  4iea 
within  a  year,  ib. 

Clare,  John  Hdles,  seoood  earl  of, 
one  of  the  lords  that  signed  the 
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dedamfam  fbat  the  king  had  no 
fnieutioiu  of  mr,  363.  jdna  the 
king  at  Oxford,  419,  433.  had 
been  with  him  at  Vtwi,  and  by 
his  leave  had  goat  to  London, 
411.  notice  of  his  character^  ib. 
present  at  the  aege  of  Gloucester, 
423.  and  at  tfae  battle  of  Nerbury, 
435*  aUowed  to  attend  the  coun- 
cils of  mr,  ib.  returns  to  London, 
437>  45  '•  ho*'  reoaved  by  parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  (see  Hyde.) 

Clarges,  one  of  the  pmona  sent  by 
the  craimittee  of  safety  to  geoenl 
Monk,  881. 

darit,  — .  groom  of  the  prinoa'i 
bedchamber,  15,  26. 

Clarke,  sir  William,  killed  in  the 
fight  at  Cropredy  bridge,  489. 

Clayptde,  Mrs.,  herdeuh,  861. 

Clement  IX.  pope,  (hb  J.  Rospi- 
l^iosi.) 

Clei^,  high  character  of  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  thouf^  some- 
wlut  indiacreet  in  their  court 
■ennoiu,  31.  animosity  of  certain 
great  lawyers  against  the  clergy, 
112.  which  produced  great  mis- 
chief, ib.  how  for  Ae  clergy 
brought  it  on  themselves,  ib,  re- 
marks on  this  feeling,  ib.  133. 
how  the  det;gy  were  treated  by 
the  puritanioJ  party,  313.  the 
clergy  on  the  side  of  parliament 
c-hiefly  instrumental  in  infuriating 
the  people  agninst  the  king  and 
his  party,  297.  instanoei  or  their 
violenoe,  398. 

Cterit  oT  the  maricet  of  the  king's 
hooseludd,  an  act  pBriioBnoit 
respecting,  11 4. 

Clerks,  (see  Six  Cleriu.) 

Cleve,  duchy  of,  819, 

Clere,  duke  of,  819. 

Clevdand,  Thonas  Wentvorth,  earl 
of,  notioe  of  his  character,  484. 
nrnkei  an  nnsuocessfnl  attemjit 
upon  Abh^tdon,  ib.  his  part  in 
the  fight  at  Cropredy-bridge,  489. 

Clobery,  appointed  by  Slonk  a 

commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
officers  t£  the  army  at  London. 
881. 

Clogher,  Ever  Mac  Mahtm,  titular 
bishop  of,  omried  before  Ireton, 
and  by  hit  order  hanged,  773. 

Clotwoithy,  ^  John,  1 20.  inveighs 
in  parHament  agminst  the  earl  of 
Sttaffiwd,  69.  oommitted  to  pri- 
son by  die  hnue  of  eaamons. 


Clubmen  in  Smnenet  md  Dornt- 
shire,  356. 

Cobbet,  c^onel,  sent  by  the  com- 
mittee  of  safety  into  Scotland  to 
Monk,  88t.  imprisoned  by  him, 
ib.  taken  prisoner  when  Lamben^s 
party  were  dispersed,  89a. 

Cohogan,  father,  manages  a  corre- 
spmdenoe  between  the  popish 
Irish  dergy  and  Ludlow,  790. 

(Uce,  sir  ISdward,  Uasphemously 
called  the  duke  dT  Buckingham 
our  Saviour,  3. 

Coke,  Oewge,  bishop  of  Uereford 


one  itf  the  bfahf^  triio  aigned  the 
petition  and  proteMation  respect- 
ing their  constrained  abaence  from 
the  house  of  lords,  141. 
Cdce,  sir  John,  secretary  of  state, 
his  character,  26,  49.  the  odium 
of  the  failure  of  the  Scotch  ezpe- 
ditiiHi  thrown  upon  him,  49,  51. 
removed  from  hit  post  in  conse- 
quence by  the  interat  of  the 
queen,  in  oppodtioa  to  the  earl  of 
Straffmd,  51. 
Colcheeter  de^vered  up  by  Charles 

II.*s  party  to  Fairfax,  664. 
Colepepper,  sir  John,  436,  483, 
545.  565*  566)  572)  573,  575, 
684.  586,  S8y,  594,  595-  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1 36, 
147.  his  character,  136, 147,371, 
671.  slanderoiislv  r^>orted  to  be 
a  Rmnan  catholic,  137.  inclined 
through  the  king's  imprudence  to 
take  no  part  ui  public  aflhirs, 
145.  counselled  the  king  that  the 
only  way  to  preserve  the  churdi 
was  to  pan  the  UU  against  die 
bishops'  votes,  i^t.  one  of  the 
counsellors  who  si^ed  the  decla- 
ration that  the  king  had  no  in- 
tentions of  war,  263.  one  of  those 
who  carried  the  king's  message 
for  peace  to  parliament,  393.  cen- 
sured for  being  in  favour  of  the 
siege  of  Olouoester,  431,  434. 
one  of  those  appointed  by  tiie 
king  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
brought    against   the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  473.  and  of  those  whom 
he  consulted  in  his  military  af- 
fiurs,  483,  495.  Wilmot  jealous 
of  Idm,  483,  488,  493.  prince 
Rapert  hostile  to  him,  511,  6$$, 
671.  made  a  heron,  to  the  offence 
of  the  court  and  army,  519,  520. 
the  king  confers  most  particularly 
with  him,  as  to  sending  the  prince 
of  Wales  away  from  himself,  5 13. 
named  by  him  one  0^  the  prince's 
ooandl,  514.  one  of  the  conunis- 
aiwers  to  treat  at  Uzbridge,  530. 
sent  to  settle  disputes  at  Taunton, 
545.  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
examine  the  aDcf^atlons  against 
sir  R.  Greenvil,  5^.  waits  on  tiie 
king  to  Brecknock,  564.  his  con- 
versation with  the  chancellor  of 
the  exdiequer  ae  to  the  benefit 
the  king  might  obtain  by  liberat- 
ing the  duke  of  Hamilton,  388. 
changed  his  oirinion  in  &vour  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  gnng  to 
France^  595.  salt  with  hud  ^pel 
to  dissuade  the  quern  from  send- 
ing for  the  prince  into  France,  ib. 
their  success,  598.  he  alone  of 
the  privy-oouncU  accompanied  him 
into  France,  604.  the  king,  upon 
hearing  that  it  was  Colepepper's 
advice  that  he  should  give  up  the 
church,  said  be  had  no  religion, 
606.  attends  the  prince  to  tfae 
fleet,  648.  trusted  1^  the  queen  to 
keep  the  prince  Snn  in  his  de- 
pendence  on  the  presbyt»ian 
party,  64^.  how  concerned  in  the 
divisioiu  u  the  prinoeli  fleet,  659. 


his  quarrel  with  prince  Rupert 
resp^Aing  sir  R.  Walsh,  671. 
had  been  sent  to  Moscow  to  bor- 
row money,  778. 
Cfdogne,  character  of  iu  inhaUtaots, 
818.  was  the  staple  for  the  wines 
of  that  country,  ib,  the  elector's 
residence  is  at  the  castle  «[  Bonn^ 
about  four  miles  fran  the  dty,  ib. 
description  of  the  dty,  i&.  Charles 
IL  fixed  his  ab  I  fl  hew  by  Invia^ 
tion  of  the  citizens,  ti.  where  he 
remained  about  two  yesn,  831. 
Cdogne,  elector  o^  hlb  dianTcter, 

818,  819. 
Colvil,  .  S3. 

Commissioners  for  treating  with  the 
Soots  at  Rippon,  63.  meet  and 
transact,  63.  commissioneiB  of  the 
four  associated  western  counties 
meet  the  prince  of  Wales  at 
Bridgewater,  346.  result  of  their 
consultations,  ib.  oommissioiim 
of  Devon  complain  of  sir  Riduud 
Oreenril,  548.  comnuasiouers  of 
Scotland  protest  against  the  four 
acts  whicfa  the  pariiament  sent  to 
the  king  to  pass,  638.  thdr 
private  treaty  with  the  king  at 
Hampton  Cmirt,  634.  which  was 
renewed  and  signed  by  him  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  ib.  substance  of 
ib.  ooounissionen  sent  from  par- 
liammt  into  Scotland,  644.  com- 
missioners sent  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  firom  the  city  with  a  peti- 
tion, 657.  seven  commissioners  to 
govern  the  army  appointed  by 
pariiament,  879.  Monk  appdnts 
three  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  committee  of  safety  of  the 
armjr  at  London,  881. 
Committee  of  state,  in  1640*  of 
whom  composed,  60.  a  committee 
of  both  houses  ^pointed  to  treat 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
76.  the  committee  appointed  by 
parliament  receive  Charles  I.  from 
tibe  Soots  at  Nswarit,  608.  com- 
mittee of  the  Scots  pariiament 
order  Monroe  to  disoaad,  663. 
committee  of  safety  constituted  by 
the  army,  880.  ^eir  opmtions^ 
88 1.  the  committee  of  the  lords 
and  oomnums  wait  npOD  Charles 
IL  at  the  Hagoa^  908.  (eae  Par. 
Bamen^ 
Common-Prayer,  Book  of,  a  bill  for 
its  disuse  negatived  in  the  house 
of  commons,  T17.  (see  Liturgy.) 
Conmums,  house  of,  forty  memb^ 
required  to  make  a  house,  117. 
(see  Parliament.) 
Communion-table,  disputes  and  dif- 
fiBrences  aiidng  from  its  removal 
from  the  body  of  tiie  drarch,  38. 
ardibishop  Laud  xealoua  for  the 
alteration,  39.  opposed  chiefly  by 
bishop  Wilhams,  ib.  ordered  by 
the  house  of  commons,  notwith- 
standing the  dissent  of  the  hoose 
of  lords,  to  be  again  altered,  117. 
Compton,  James  lord,  afterwards 
tiiird  earl  of  Northampton,  188, 
350,  510.  wounded  at  the  battle 
on  Uoi^oiiJieatb,  550.  defeats 
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■ome  toreet  at  Bsnbury,  388. 
preMUt  at  the  ii^t  at  Cropredy- 
bridge,  489.  Banbury  casde  n- 
liered  bj  turn,  507. 

Compton,  sir  Thomas,  married  the 
cninten  of  Buckinj^iam,  18. 

Compton,  sir  William,  655.  bravely 
defended  Banbury,  506. 

Con,        60,  17J. 

CodA£,  prince  of,  735,  736,  78T, 
783,  784,  814,  8sj),  860,  873. 
i^tpeased  the  sedition  at  Paris, 
715.  one  of  a  cabal  against  the 
flourt,  ib.  imprisoned,  731,  733. 
had  won  the  battle  of  Rocroix, 
7.^4.  marquis  of  Lusigam  styled 
his  ambassador  at  the  Spaidsb 
oourt,  750y  liberated,  781.  risited 
Charies  II.  and  his  mother  with 
many  profleasions  of  civility,  783. 
■  his  altered  conduct,  i&.  the  tUike 
of  Lomin's  retreat  broke  the 
neek  of  his  design,  id.  unsatisfied 
with  the  piooeadings  in  Flanders, 
834.  tdb  die  Spaniards  what 
steps  Turenne  would  take  at  I>nn> 
kiriE,  859.  but  not  hearitened  to, 
ib.  one  of  the  difBcuItiea  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  treaty  rela- 
tive to  him,  873.  how  settled, 

874.  875. 

Cotuen,  or  Conyers,  sir  John, 
115,  118,  110,  325,  417.  recom- 
mended  by  the  house  of  oommrais 
to  Charles  I.  for  the  lieut«iancy 
of  the  Tower,  154, 168.  who  con- 
Mntstoit,!^.  had  been lieutenant- 
geoeeal  of  the  king's  hone  in  his 
fast  preparation  against  the  Scots, 
and  governor  of  Berwick,  437. 

Conti,  prince  erf',  imprisoned,  733. 
liberated,  781.  Fezeoas  bebmged 
to  bin,  867.  was  governor  of 
Langnedo^  i&.  aneodote  of  his 
convenatiat  witii  Rkiianl  Crom> 
weQ^tt. 

Convocadoa,  its  slltiiig  eontinaed 
afierthe  diasolutkm  irfpariiament, 
60.  makes  canons,  ib.  by  which 
prejudice  is  excited  against  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  ole^,  ib.  its 
canons  allowed  by  the  eouncil,  83. 
condemned  by  tlie  house  of  eom- 
mon^  ib, 

ConwaUi%  air  Chartea,  754. 

Conway,  Edwaid,  first  viaoount, 
ranoved  from  tba  aeeretary's 
office,  36. 

Conway,  Edward,  second  visconnt, 
433,  461.  general  of  the  horse  in 
tbe  seisODd  expedition  a^unst  the 
Sootdk  covenanters,  57.  notice  of 
him,  ib.  thought  h^hly  of  by 
andibishop  Laud,  ib,  shanwfuUy 
Tontad  at  Newbum,  58,  how  far 
concerned  in  Mr.  Waller's  and 
Tomkins'  design,  389.  391,  393. 
left  London,  and  resorted  to  the 
king  at  Oz&wd,  419. 

Cony,  an  eodnent  bnadc,  863. 

Conyers,  lord,  (see  lord  Darcy.) 

Coinrers,  (see  Coniers.) 

Cookein,  o^itain,  408. 

Cooper,  nr  Anthony  Adiley,  after- 
wards eari  of  Shaftsbury,  884. 
notice  of  him,  496.  iqtpoiuted 


governor  «f  Weymouth  after  some 
deomr,  it.  joined  die  parliament 
in  oHisequence  his  removal 
from  that  post,  488.  the  oom- 
mand  of  tlw  Tower  intrusted  to 
him  and  others  by  pariiament, 
884.  one  of  the  ooaunittee  sent  by 
parUament  to  wait  upon  Charlea 
II.  at  the  Hague,  908. 

Coot,  or  Coote,  sir  Ouolee,  defend- 
ed Londmiderry  for  the  pariia- 
ment, 744.  president  of  Con- 
naught,  903.  favourably  di^oaed 
towards  Chjulea  II,  ib. 

Cope,  Isabel,  ooonMas  of  Holland, 
26. 

Coi^y,  colonel,  defeats  lord  Digby 
at  Sherborne,  578.  asoi»unissary> 
genial  imprisoned  by  pariMnieut, 

600. 

Cocbet,  903. 

Corilon,  one  of  the  oonunir 

sionen  fiir  ^  aasodaled  county 
of  Coniwall,  546. 

Cork  baaely  ddivared  np  to  Crom- 
well, 736. 

Coi^  Bichard  Voyla,  fint  eari  of, 
88. 

Coronati(Hi ;  fimn  of  tbe  oath  taken 
by  the  kings  of  Eof^and  at  their 

CodoB,  John,  afterwards  bUiop  <tf 
Durham,  tortnd  to  officiate  to  the 
protestants  in  tbe  ipieen'i  family 
at  Paris,  757.  the  queen  had  some 
personal  esoeptions  ag^nst  him, 
758. 

Coattfoe,  viacoun^  (ue  idaooont 
DiUonofCoetdlo.) 

Cotterdl,  oolonel,  his  conduct  as  the 
parliamentary  governor  of  Ponte- 
fract  castle,  667.  cdraiel  Mofrice 
surprises  the  castle,  667,  668. 

Cottington,  sir  Francis,  afterwards 
lord,  90,  91,  433,  671,  714, 
777.  selected  to  attend  prinoe 
Charles  in  his  journey  to  ftwin, 
7.  what  situationa  ha  had  filled, 
ib,  his  opinion  against  the  journey, 
ib.  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
behaviour  to  him  in  omsequano^ 
ib.  his  adi'ocadng  the  Spanish 
match  the  cause  of  Buckingham's 
avowed  hoatility  to  bm,  14.  hia 
re^y  to  tbe  duke's  avowal,  ii. 
how  far  afterwards  reconciled,  ib. 
chanedlor  of  the  exchequer,  40. 
thwarts  archbishop  Laud  as  a 
coouniasioner  of  the  treasury,  (6. 
and  exposes  his  irasdluli^,  40, 
41-  owoaea  the  king^  making  a 
park  between  RidmoDd  and 
Hampton  Court,  40.  one  of  the 
oomtnittee  of  state  during  the 
king's  expedition  against  Seotland, 
60.  why  unpopular,  61.  why  he 
resigned  the  ch&ncdlonbip  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  mastoihip  of 
the  wards,  84,  85,  oa,  loj,  136- 
resident  at  Bonen,  &|6.  Ind  stiU 
tbe  title  of  kRd  treasoier 
of  England,  tA.  proceeds  to  Dirope, 
ib.  after  behig  captumd  and  {dun- 
dwed,  and  after  many  attempts  to 
go  ta  tbe  prince  in  the  Downs,  be 
joins  him  at  tbe  Hague  <Ni  hia 


turn,  6S9-  Mnferanee  betwimn 
him  and  the  diancellor  of  die 
exchequer  concerning  the  king'a 
sanding  an  embassy  to  Spain,  714- 
he  and  the  chanedlor  appointed, 
ambsasadnra  throt^  bis  manage- 
ment,  715.  how  provided  ^^li 
money  for  their  embassy,  716. 
they  set  out,  ib.  visit  the  diike  of 
Lorrain  at  Brosadi,  «&.  his  do- 
terity  prevails  with  the  duke  bo 
furnish  a  kwn,  719.  they  wait  for 
the  king's  arrival  at  St.  Germain's, 

730.  their  recepckm  there,  ib.  his 
bigeniont  method  of  ""-g 
the  king  from  ♦"■n*^  TTfimiil 
Windham  secretary  of  stat^  721. 
AeirdeparturefriMnSc  Oennatn'a, 
735.  bis  conference  with  cardinal 
Mazarine,  ib.  they  begin  their 
journey  for  ^lain,  and  arrive  at 
Boardeaox,  735, 736.  their  leoefh- 
tion  at  St.  Sebastian's,  726.  thdr 
paases  are  sent  to  them,  737.  thnr 
proceed  on  their  journey,  ib,  tliar 
arrival  at  Madrid,  ib.  his  inter- 
view with  don  Lewis  de  Unra, 
73S.  they  visit  the  toros,  &c.  7x9. 
their  interview  with  the  king, 

731.  they  have  a  house  assigaed 
tbsn^  ib.  tbdr  private  audicnoa 
and  demands,  733.  tbe  answer 
diey  receive,  (6.  ordwed  by  Charlea 
II.  to  stay  where  th^  were,  730. 
they  acquaint  the  king  of  %nin 
with  tbdr  master's  leMlnlian  far 
Scotland,  ib.  his  answer,  ib.  tliey 
•zpostulatowkb  dm  Lewis  about 
Asdiam'a  earning  to  Spain  as 
agent  of  the  English  pa^iianlen^ 
748.  they  write  to  bim  thoat 
Asduun's  murder,  ib,  ha  answer, 
ib,  they  are  desired  by  tbe  king  of 
Spain  to  begrae^  733.  they  apply 
to  don  Lewis,  ib.  the  reuon  of 
Uieir  being  required  to  defiart  in 
Budi  hasten  ib.  his  derire  of 
Wf  jning  and  dying  in  Spain,  ib, 
rsasoQ  of  tbe  disommtaDanoe  he 
met  with  at  the  Spanidi  court,  ib. 
bad  turned  Bianan  athdic  when 
formo'ly  in  Spain,  and  reverted  to 
OTotastantism  on  his  tetum  to 
£ogland,  7S3.  reooDciled  agun  to 
tbechurdkof  Boao^tA.  tbeyhara 
audience  <rf  leaw^  ib.  be  ia  allowed 
to  live  at  Valladdid,  Ut.  his  death, 
ib.  his  character,  ib,  wasofanineam. 
parable  tempo-,  14, 40.  and  of  the 
most  jKufound  dissimalalion,  ib. 

CottoBi,  sir  Thaoas,  191,  703. 

Covemmt,  die  Soottiah,  a  vow 
and  covenant  tahan  by  both  houses 
of  parliament  upon  discovery  of 
Mr.  M'aller's  and  Tomkina*  de- 
sign, 3Q3.  and  throughout  the 
dty  and  army,  393.  a  oovenaot 
proposed  by  the  Scots  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  agreed  to,  438. 
subscrilMd  by  tbe  knk  and  cun- 
nuna,  and  tbelr  aaiaaibly  of  di- 
vines, 439.  a  00^  of  it,  iL  oriered 
to  be  talun  1^  oAeni,  eipeciaHy 
by  the  city,  440. 

Covenanters,  Soottiih,  (lae  Seal- 
land.) 
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Coffcntiy,  nr  Thomli,  kfterwinb 
Ant  lord,  33,  6i>  104.  hit  cha* 
racter  aud  rise,  19.  his  high 
reputadon  as  keepw  of  the  great 
seal,  ib.  53.  his  death,  ib. 

Canatry,  Thom^  nooiid  loHl,  one 
(tf  the  kirda  who  signed  the  deda- 
ntion  that  the  Idog  hod  ao  intsn- 
tioos  of  war,  363.  aant  into  the 
western  parts,  287. 

Coventry  and  Litchfield,  biahm)  d, 
(see  Robert  Wright.) 

CooooO;  a  great  couocil  of  peers 
■ununoDed  to  York,  59.  ill  ooose- 
qoMioes  of  the  disrespect  towards 
Cbarlea  I.'s  ooundl  of  state,  444. 
a  cotmdl  setded  for  the  prince  of 
Wales,  514.  council  of  officers, 

teAnny.)  conunon-ooniMsil,  (see 
don.) 

Couwal>taUe,  ita  powers  enlarged, 
«8.  liwd  keqier  Findi's  decwio- 
tKn  in  iti  &niur,  30.  pn^judidal 
toit,U. 

CoanteUors,  (seePriry-CoonsdliRi.) 

Counties ;  tUrers  counties  enter  upon 
exerciaing  the  power  of  the  militia, 
1 74.  condition  of  the  eounties  be- 
tween Oxford  and  York  at  the 
dose  of  1642, 348.  the  Maocintlwi 
of  several  coonties  fonned  -aoim 
the  earl  of  Hanoheater,  480.  state 
of  the  western  counties  when  the 
prince  of  Wales  took  the  atai- 
mand  of  them,  531,  542. 

Goart,  state  of,  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles  L's  reign,  4.  a  prospect  ctf 
the  eoort  and  the  ministan  after 
the  duke  of  BuckiDgbam''s  death, 
19.  uo  ladies  as  yet  intermeddle 
in  public  affairs,  ib.  the  state  of 
affairs  at  court  in  1640,  59.  which 
wu  full  of  fiu^on,  ib.  correspand- 
ence  between  the  court  and  some 
offieen  of  the  anny,  98.  (see 
Army.  ]t  court  at  Oxford,  its  itoto 
of  auordty  and  poverty  in  1645, 
66a 

Courtney,  mx  WlUiam,  555. 

Crane,  sir  302. 

CnnSeild,  Lionel,  (see  aui  of  Mid- 
dlewx.) 

Cmven,  William  kmi,  afterwards 
aarl,6i6. 

Cnwford,  ludovidc  Lindsay,  fif- 
teenth eari  of,  404,  40j.  taken 
priMBer  at  the  battle  of  Woraes- 

^  Mr,  780. 

Cmrfiird,  earl  of,  (set  earl  of  lind- 
■y.) 

Creed,  nuytv,  880,  893, 

Crequy,  duke  cC,  860. 

CresweU,  sergeant,  838. 

Crew,          110,  319.  one  of  the 

parliament  commisricmerB  to  treat 
It  Uxbridge,  520.  notice  of  him, 
5S9>  was  in  &Tour  of  the  adf- 
denying  Mdinonce,  53a. 

Cri^  rir  Nidtaks,  one  of  the  dd- 
2ns  of  London  who  lenrtad  to 
the  king  at  Oxfind,  390.  notice 
of  him,  ib. 

Crofts,  Williani,  (afterwards  kud,) 

^57.  778.  C"  lo«l.)  814- 
urauwdl,  Umry,  903,  841.  made 
by  hit  taXbet  Inrd  lieutenaat  of 


Inland,  799.  003.  very  popular 
then^  816,  867.  lubmita  to  the 
parliament,  eontrwy  to  dieir  ex- 
pectations, and  reaigBB  his  lieu- 

teooney,  ib. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  135,  515,  530, 
543,  544.  550»  6»3.  616,  627, 
628,  631,  634,  64.^  646,  648, 
6.13, 658, 661 , 662, 663,  665, 666, 
669,  670,  6}7,  678,  ^i, 
686,  687,  691,  700,  70S,  7o6> 
708, 709,  710,  715, 734, 737, 738, 
7501  751.  75a»  754,  75S»  750, 
757)  758j  759.  76".  76«.  773* 
788,  793,  80s,  808,  809,  810, 
811,  816,  813,  835,  826,  838, 
829,  831,  833,  835.  836,  837, 
846,  849,  850,  851,  853,  857, 
860,  861,  864,  865,  866,  867, 
81^,  869,  872,  873,  879,  880, 
881,  884,  886,  892,  897,  903. 
little  taken  notioe  ofin  pninunan^ 
1641, 135.  his  dedarotion  that  be 
wOTild  have  left  the  oountry,  if 
the  renuautrance  against  the  Idng 
had  not  passed  the  commons,  ib. 
appointed  to  command  the  bone 
tk  the  association  of  several  ooun- 
tiM  under  the  eoil  of  MonobeatN'j 
481.  wounded  at  the  botde  of 
Morston-DHxH-,  491.  charges  the 
earlof  Manchester  with  cowardice, 
514.  who  cbai^  him  with  de- 
signs against  the  parliament,  ib. 
be  and  Vane  and  Ireton  leaders 
of  the  independenta,  515,  533, 
500.  his  speech  in  &vour  of 
the  adf-denying  ndiuancei  516, 
g33.  assuree  poriiament  that  nr 
T.  Faiiftx  was  fully  equal  to  be 
tbdr  general,  518.  tu>w  he  retains 
bis  oommissimi  notwithstanding 
the  sdf-denying  ordioancf^  542 
and  new  model*  the  army,  ib. 
commanded  the  r^^t  wing  the 
horse  at  the  battle  (^N8Beby,5S3. 
takes  Winchester  and  ]B«sing, 
588.  his  friendship  with  cardinal 
Mazarine,  606,  699,  810,  846. 
instigates  the  army  against  the 
parliament,  609.  dedarad  bead  of 
the  army,  6io-  his  behaviour  at 
first  in  tlw  mutinies  of  the  army 
against  parIianlen^  61 1  .fnutntes 
the  parlument's  intendm  of  adz- 
ing him  by  tetuming  to  tbe  anny, 
ib,  appeared  in  the  coundl  of 
offieen,  613.  Fairfax  entirely  re- 
signed himself  to  him,  614.  his 
behaviour  to  the  kinfb  the 
army  iriudly  dlspoaed  to  his  de- 
signs, 616.  dieeariof  Mondiester 
partioulari^  odious  to  him,  6t8 
visits  the  kiogoftener  at  Hampton 
Court,  630.  he  and  Ireton,  who 
steered  the  whole  council  <k  offi- 
cers, resolved  nevn-  to  trust  the 
king,  nor  to  do  any  thing  towards 
his  restoration,  633.  he  and  Xreton 
at  least  outwitted  Ashbumham 
with  respect  to  the  king,  626,  637. 
whom  he  afterwards  imprisoned, 
U>.  fearfiil  lest  tbe  agitators,  by 
whose  means  be  hod  effected  his 
deswns,  should  no  longer  be  oon- 
tidwd  by  hiiD)  628.  suppreseeB  a 


tumult  of  tbe  levdlers,  jA.  his 
qieedi  against  the  king  in  pai^o- 
ment,(Ki  bis  refusing  to  pass  four 
acts  soat  to  him  by  parliament, 
630.  bis  meeting  with  hi*  offieen, 
whardn  they  «dgn  the  king's 
destruction,  ib.  be  mode  ewy 
thit^,  right  w  wrong,  subservient 
to  h^  ends,  637.  observations  on 
hia  conduct  as  snbservient  to  his 
own  ends,  638.  wasagreot preach- 
er, 640.  got  lord  Lisia  sent  lord 
heutoiaot  into  Ireland,  641.  0|»* 
poses  dr  W.  WaBo-'s  b^ 
poioted  to  succeed  lord  Lisle,  ib. 
and  proposes  Xiombert,  642.  the 
marquis  of  -Argyle  mdtes  a  fast 
friendship  with  him  end  Vane,  16. 
foreoeeing  a  war  with  Scotland, 
he  neve»hdeas  did  not  garrison 
Berwidc  or  Carlisle^  653.  owing 
to  his  perfect  contempt  for  the 
Scotdi,  ii.  advanoeasgoinitdieni, 
654.  leaving  Iretoo  to  watch  Fair- 
ly and  the  army  in  Kent,  655. 
defeau  sir  M.  Langdale  near 
Preston,  658.   and  routs  duke 
HanultMi  at  Uxeter,  ib.  nmrohea 
intoScodand,  663.  Uidedaration 
of  his  intentiona,  id.  is  reodvod  at 
Edinburgh,  t6.  returns  to  Eng. 
land,  leaving  bis  friend  Aigyle  to 
settle  affairs,  663.  endeavoun  to 
prevent  the  parliament  from  re- 
pealing their  votes  of  no  more 
addresses  to  the  king,  666.  rea- 
sons  that  obliged  him  to  be  pre- 
sent in  poriiunent,  and  to  bare 
the  siege  of  PmitefrMt  castle  to 
Lambert,  «£.  his  great  loss  in 
Kainabotougfa,  669.  the  house  of 
peen  bod  little  to  do  after  his  re- 
turn from  Scotiand,  691.  belong 
after  endeavoured  in  vain  to  erect 
a  new  bouse  of  peers  of  his  own 
creation,  693.  placed  mudi  oonfi- 
deace  in  Bartison,  who  owed  his 
rise  to  him,  693.  outwitted  Fait*, 
fax,  and  made  use  of  him  in  otnn- 
paasing  the  king^a  death,  696. 
eoiployed  and  contemned  sir  J. 
Danvers,  ib.  causes  duke  Hamil- 
ton's petUion  fw  his  life  to  be  re- 
jected     the  bonseof  oommmu^ 
703.  M  also  Ae  eoil  of  Bdlsnd's, 
a.  votes  agtinat  lord  Capd's  simi- 
lar petition,  for  tbe  good  of  the 
oonuaonweidth,  ib.  supposed  to 
have  agreed  with  Ai^le  when  in 
Scotland  to  keq>  the  kii«  in  per- 
petual imprisonment,  707*  was  to 
have  been  excepted  in  Charles 
II. 's  proposed  declaration,  718. 
jna^  lord  lieutenant  of  Irdand, 
733.  how  brought  about,  A.  bis 
hypocrisy  as  to  Utit  appointment, 
ib.  provides  forces  for  his  grang 
thiAer,  734.  arrives  at  Dublin, 
ib.  is  ot^ed  to  take  Tredagh  by 
■tona,730.  morcfaas  intoUnnster, 
Ul  Code  betnqmd  to  bin,  t&.  tbe 
whole  province  submits  to  him, 
737.  France  grew  every  day  into 
a  closer  correspondence  with  him, 
ib.  Christina  queiai  of  Sweden 
expressed  a  great  cMBemfor  hin)* 
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739.  makes  great  nie  of  the  ani. 
nuwtiea  amongst  the  Irish,  744. 
givea  the  Iruh  leave  to  trans- 
port themselm  into  any  foniga 
inince'a  Mrrice,  744, 745.  what  use 
hehadmadeof  the  levdlen,  745. 
aent  for  by  the  parUamsnt  out  of 
Ireland,  Imres  Iretim  his  deputy, 
75O)  773*  made  general  upon 
Fairfox'i  resignation,  750.  the 
Scots  raise  an  army  against  him, 
<6.  he  enters  Scotland,  751.  the 
distresa  of  his  army,  ib.  entirely 
nuts  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  id. 
enters  Edinbui]rii,  ib.  enidea- 
■vsnn  to  flgfat  the  king^  ^"oy, 
7S9'  g"ii»  B  pu»  And  gets  behind 
the  king,  i^.  who  thereupcm 
marches  into  England,  without 
bis  knowing  it  till  a  day  after- 
wards, 760.  his  lesolutionB  and 
oommliiipoa  diis  nvws,  ib.  orders 
Lambert  to  foQow  the  king  with 
a  body  of  Ha  hone,  ib.  leares 
Monk  in  Scotland,  ib.  780.  and 
follows  the  king  three  days  after, 
760.  defeats  mm  at  Worcester, 
764.  supposed  by  some  to  have 
corrupted  Lesley  the  king's  gene- 
ral, 765.  an  a^ment  agalnat  it, 
ib.  returned  in  triumph  to  Loi\- 
don,  and  received  with  universal 
joy,  ib.  disoountenaocea  the  pres- 
byterians  from  the  time  of  his 
being  chosen  general,  775.  causes 
several  high  courts  of  justice  to  be 
erected,  ib.  grieved  and  vexed  at 
the  escape  of  Middleton  and  Maa- 
•ey,  780.  Saint-John  hit  confi- 
dent, 784.  never  zeaJous  for  the 
warwith  theI>iitdi,butgovemed 
in  it  by  Saint-John,  787.  his  suc- 
oesaea  abroad,  787,  788.  his  rea- 
aon  for  keqriiw  the  better  quarter 
with  cardhmT  Masarine,  788. 
Ireton  by  hii  obstinacy  often  pre- 
vailed  over  Cromwell,  ib.  and  was 
so  thorough  a  republican,  that 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  op- 
posed his  schemes,  ib^  the  parlia- 
ment not  so  obedient  to  him  as  he 
expected,  791.  he  weota  another 
council  of  officers  who  expostulate 
with  them  aboat  dielr  diaaolntiflD, 

St.  he  and  they  dissolve  them, 
his  bdiaviour  on  this  oocaaion, 
703.  bis  dedaiBtion  to  the  people, 
ib.  what  would  hara  been  the 
omueqnence  had  not  Cromwell 
now  made  himsdf  a  tyrant,  794. 
he  and  his  coondl  dioose  a  new 
parihuneot,  ib.  odls  them  together 
by  his  own  warrant,  ib.  and  de- 
livers than  an  instrtmunt  for 
their  authority,  ib.  they  deliver 
up  their  power  to  him,  795.  he  is 
nuide  protector  by  his  ooundl,  ib. 
and  l«mbert'a  support,  879. 
instdled  according  to  an  instru- 
ment of  gDvemment,  795.  tidtes 
an  oa&  toobeerveitiifr.  procUm- 
ed,  796.  entertained  by  the  dty, 
ib.  his  fleets  twice  victorious  a- 
gainst  the  Dutch,  ib.  his  reception 
of  the  Dutch  coomiaaioneis,  ib. 
makes  peaoe  with  them,  797. 


nukes  Portugal  send  an  ambassa- 
dor for  peace,  ib.  prosecutes  the 
king's  party,  ib.  general  discon- 
tents in  the  nation  against  him, 
ib.  a  high  court  of  justice  erected 
for  the  better  establishment  of  his 
empire,  to  try  persons  accused 
of  holding  correspondence  with 
Charles  Stuart,  798.  has  the  bro- 
ther of  die  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor bdieaded  fur  a  murder,  796, 
799.  makes  his  son  Henry  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  799,  841. 
disputes  anumg  his  own  party, 
799.  especially  the  levellers, 
catb  a  partlmient  after  a  new 
method,  t6.  substance  of  his  speech 
to  them,  800.  diooaes  Lendul 
thdr  speaker,  ib.  his  speech  to 
them  upon  their  questiiHiing  the 
validity  of  his  government,  ib. 
admits  none  Into  the  house  but 
such  aa  snbscribed  an  engagement 
to  him.  Sot.  dissolves  than,  ib. 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  Wild- 
man,  ib.  and  with  respect  to  tiil- 
bum,  8aa.  his  treaty  with  France, 
803.  his  friendship  coveted  by 
Spain,  ib.  815.  falsely  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  ue  princess 
Eliaba^  81 9.  albwa  the  duke  of 
Oloncnter  to  transport  himself 
beyond  sea,  ib.  state  of  affioirs 
relating  to  him  and  his  army,  815, 
817.  Lambert  thought  to  be  be- 
fore him  in  the  anny*a  affections, 
816.  Monk  had  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  Scotland,  aud  was  his 
rival  already,  ib.  maniftstati<m  of 
the  gmeral  aversion  to  his  govern- 
ment, 834.  alarmed  at  the  rising 
at  Salisbury,  825.  his  proceedings 
after  its  liulure,  ib.  all  the  king's 
designs  betrayed  to  him  by  Man- 
ning, 837.  his  advantage  by  the 
risings  of  the  king's  party,  830. 
his  order  foe  decimatiiig  toe  pro- 
perty of  the  king's  party,  ib.  his 
declaration  in  justification,  ib.  the 
decimation  exceedingly  lucrative, 
8,^1.  the  Idng  caused  an  answer 
to  be  made  to  the  declaration,  id. 
which  <4>]iged  the  natioa  to  look 
upon  Cromwell  as  a  detestable 
enemy,  who  was  to  be  removed 
by  any  way,  ib.  the  condition  of 
Scotland  under  him,  ib,  of  Ireland, 
ib.  at  England,  833.  sends  out  two 
great  fleets,  one  under  Fen,  the 
other  under  Blake,  ib,  their  orders, 

833.  the  marquia  of  Leyda  sent 
ambassador  by  Spain  to  him,  who 
after  a  month  returns  to  Flanders, 
ib.  the  fleet  under  Fen  and  Ven- 
ables  onsucoessful  agunst  Hispan- 
ioU,  ib.  successful  at  Jamaica, 

834.  that  under  Blake  prosperous 
against  Algiers  and  Tunis,  ib, 
unusually  discooipaeed  aC  ^e 
failure  at  Hispanlola,  ib.  commits 
Pen  and  VenaMes  to  the  Tower, 
ib.  sends  recruits  to  Jamaica,  ib. 
finishes  his  alliance  with  France, 
id.  disturbed  with  the  divisions  in 
his  anny,  836.  constitutes  his 
nuyw^pKierab,  ii.  their  power, 


tfi.  part  of  the  Spaidsh  West 

India  fleet  cultured,  ib.  aommons 
^wrliament,  837.  imposes  a  sub- 
acriptiim  upon  the  memben,  857. 
jealous  of  I«mbert,  ib.  a  proposi- 
tion in  parliament  to  tUMW  him 
king,  ib.  feeUngs  of  the  different 
parties  on  diia  point,  ib.  Lambert 
and  his  party  oppose  this  ovenuie, 
and  some  <^  his  own  relations, 
S38.  a  committee  q>painted  to 
ajnSa  with  him  upon  it,  ib.  their 
audience  with  him,  ib.  what  po^ 
tons  chiefly  deterred  him  from 
aeoe^ng      839.  be  icAum 

840.  what  would  probably  have 
been  the  amsequoMie  of  hia  ac- 
ceptance, ib.  is  confirmed  proteo- 
tor  by  the  humble  petition  and 
advice  of  parliament,  ib.  contents 
of  the  potion,  ib,  his  qwech  00 
passing  it,  841.  his  inauguimtian, 
ib.  he  adjooms  his  pariiament,  ib. 
his  actions  in  the  interim,  ib.  ha 
dau^ters  disposed  of  in  rnvriagi^ 

841.  allows  them,  t&m  the  puhiic 
ceremonies  were  performed,  to  be 
privatdy  married  acoocding  to  the 
fonn  ia  the  Book  of  Comnon 
Prayer,  ib.  success  cf  his  sums 
abroad,  ib.  bis  fleet  rictoriooa  over 
the  Spanish  at  Santa  Cnii,  ib. 
buriea  admiral  Blake  with  great 
pomp,  843.  addresses  the  par- 
liament on  its  meeting  again, 
ib,  the  house  of  commoiu  readmit 
certain  monbers  that  had  been 
excluded,  vlienby  man^  of  hit 
bitterest  enendes  sat  agam  in  the 
house,  ib.  he  dissolves  the  parlia- 
ment, as  it  was  disposed  to  ques- 
tion hit  authority,  having  qi^en 
to  them  in  vain,  843,  844.  turns 
Lambert  out  of  the  army,  844. 
abridges  the  power  oi  hia  major- 
generabi  ib.  acquaints  the  lord 
mayor  &c.  of  the  dty  with  a  pLot 
of  the  cavahen,  and  of  the  mar- 
quia <^  OruMXid's  being  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  849.  i^prehends  sevsal 
persMis,  ib.  his  severities  towards 
them,  851,  85a.  what  was  anp- 

red  to  have  been  pnmiaed  him 
hii  alliance  with  Franeo^  846. 
John  Lisle  his  entire  oonfldent 
and  instrument,  850.  finda  new 
enemies  amongst  the  sectaries, 
853.  Sezby  had  so  great  intsest 
with  him,  that  he  was  frequently 
his  bedf^ow,  858.  a  fiuniharity 
he  often  admitted  those  to,  whom 
he  employed  in  any  great  trust, 
ib.  the  French  king  takea  Dun- 
kirk, and  ddivers  it  into  the  hands 
of  Lockhart,  whom  he  appointed 
governor,  860.  his  affairs  some- 
time before  his  death,  861.  his 
domestic  ddigfati  leasened  ewy 
day,  ib.  his  aon  FalooDbrid|^*s 
heart  was  set  upon  an  interest  de- 
structive to  hia,  and  grew  to  bate 
him  perfectly,  ib.  Us  daughter 
Claypt^'s  d^th  the  source  of 
great  sorrow  to  him,  ib.  is  sated 
with  an  ague,  ib.  ^^XHnts  his  son 
Ridiard  his  ■uoceMH' and  exfiies. 
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a,  a  trrrifale  Monu  on  the  day  of 
hit  death,  863.  his  ehsracter,  ib. 
twoinstancea  of  his  intCTest  among 
foreign  prinoea,  863.  conclusion  of 
his  (£aracter,  864.  Monk  had  re- 
mained firm  to  him,  bgs.  Mount- 
ague  oompktflly  gained  orer  by 
him,  893>  the  parliament  of  1660 
begin  tbnr  proceedinga  with  in- 
necini  wsmat  him,  j^3.  amo- 
dotes  of  CmamrelTs  guiding  In- 
goldsby's  pen  in  signing  the  death 
warrant  (k  Chu-lea  I,  906. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  made  a  privy 
oounsellor  by  the  protector,  and 
diancdlor  <k  the  university  of 
Ozfiaid,  having  lived  retired  be- 
fore, 841.  appointed  by  the  pro- 
tector to  be  his  successm-,  861. 
qniet  banning  of  his  govern- 
ment, 864.  calls  a  parliament,  ib. 
diffeieaces  in  it,  865.  a  new  coun- 
cil of  officers  meet,  who  oonnilt 
■bout  the  govemmeot,  ib.  tbeir 
•ddresi  to  mn,  ib.  wcmded  by 
the  city  militia,  ib.  Totes  of  the 
parliaoient  upon  it,  ib.  the  officers 
advise  him  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
mait,  ib,  advice  to  him  to  the 
contrary,  866.  he  issues  out  a 
{Koclamadon  to  that  purpose,  ib. 
whereupon  he  was  no  Ituiger  re- 
garded as  istPteetor,  tft.  his  assent 
to  the  quntion  from  parliament, 
whether  he  submitted  to  tbeir 
authority,  867.  after  Charles's 
restoration  he  is  obliged  to  go 
abroad  on  account  of  his  debts, 
ib,  anecdote  of  his  visit  to  the 
prince  of  Conti,  ib. 

CnmweU,  Mary,  married  Tiaooont 
Falooniin'dg^  843.  innroedea  in 
vain  with  her  father  to  save  Dr. 
Hewet's  life,  851. 

Cropredy-bridge,  fight  at,  489. 

Crown,  jewels  of  the,  the  pariia- 
ment's  order  againBt  pawning 
them,  356. 

Cumberland,  Henry  CSiffijrd,  last 
eail  0^  one  of  the  lords  who  signed 
the  declaration  that  the  king  had 
no  intentions  of  war,  262.  invest- 
ed by  the  king  with  the  ctxnmand 
in  Yorkshire,  at  the  request  of 
the  gentry,  388.  his  characto*, 
ib.  346, 493.  one  of  those  noepted 
against  by  [nrliament  from  bong 
included  in  any  conditions  <^ 
peace,  300.  offers  to  give  up  the 
command  in  Yorksliiretotbeearl 
of  Newcastle,  346. 

P.iiTiTi ingh»m J    474- 

D 

Dacrea,  lord,  one  of  the  few  peen 
who  attended  parliament  at  the 
end  of  1643,  467. 

Dalbeer,  the  earl  of  Hdland 

chiefly  depended  on  him  in  his 
ridng  at  Kingston,  663.  killed  at 
St.  Neot's,  6£t. 

J}alkeilli,  lady,  (Agnea  Kdth)  after- 
wards ooontesi  ^Morton,  gover- 
ness to  princen  HoirlcMa,  495. 
carried  her  secretly  into  France 
to  the  queen,  630,  811. 

Panby,  Henry  Danroi,  eari  6^. 


Dan  vers,  sir  John,  nodce  of,  696. 

Darcy,  Marmaduke,  834,  8i6. 

Darmstadt,  (see  Heiae  Darmstadt) 

Dartmouth  taken  by  prince  Mau- 
rice, 449- 

Davenanl^  dr  William,  sent  from 
the  queen  to  Charies  I.  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  the  churdi,  606. 
rebuked  by  Chailea  for  speaking 
sb^itingly  (tf  the  (dmrch,  ii, 

Danak,  captain,  464. 

Dean,  admiral,  originally  a  common 
mariner,  appointed  with  two  others 
to  the  command  of  a  fleet  by  CnuQ- 
well,  796.  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Dutch,  ib. 

Debates  in  the  council  at  (hdbrd, 
how  die  lords  who  went  ow  from 
the  pariiament  tothe  kingshould 
be  received,  430.  in  the  prince  of 
Wales's  council  concerning  his 
going  to  France,  603. 

Declaration  of  some  ministers  a- 
gainst  the  government  of  the 
dmrdi  by  bishops,  81.  ot  the 
commons  touching  their  five  mem- 
bers accused  of  treason  by  the 
king,  150.  of  both  houses  par- 
liament to  the  king  respecting  the 
causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies, 
177.  his  answ^,  180.  his  declara- 
tion from  YorlL,  March  9,  1641, 
1 84.hii  ainwer  to  the  parwunent^ 
dedaisdon  and  votes  concerning 
Hull,  304>  the  declaration  <tf  the 

-  two  houses  about  the  militia.  May 
5,  1643,  308.  the  king's  declara- 
tion in  answer,  309.  the  two 
houses*  declarati<m  coaoeming  a 
zefionoation  of  the  litnigy,  sis. 
the  declaration  or  remonstrance 
ol  the  Iwds  and  commons.  May 
19,  1643,  318.  and  May  26,  330. 
the  king's  answer  to  that  of  May 
19,  339.  and  to  that  of  May  30, 
246.  ms  declaration  to  the  lords 
attending  him  at  York,  June  13, 
363.  his  declaratim  of  June  15, 
diaavowing  anjr  intention  of  war, 
ib,  the  declaration  of  the  lords  and 
counsellors  to  the  same  effect,  ib. 
the  king's  declaration  thereupon, 
363.  the  parliament's  declaration 
to  the  dty  upon  a  letter  from  the 
king  totoe  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, 3A8.  the  king's  reply,  ib. 
the  two  houses'  declaration  to  the 
kingdom,  394.  and  tothe  subjects 
of  Scotland,  315.  theking'smessage 
to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
upon  occasion  of  this  declaration, 
333.  the  two  bouses'  declaration 
concerning  their  genml's  accept- 
able service,  321.  the  substance  of 
their  declaration  to  the  states 
general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
33;.  the  king's  declaration  upcm 
occasion  of  the  former  ordinance 
of  the  militia,  330.  and  after  his 
victories  over  lord  Fairfax  in  the 
north,  sir  W.  Waller  in  the  west, 
and  the  taking  of  Bristol,  41 1,  an 
extract  of  the  declaration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  46S.  and  of 
England  and  Scotland,  ib.  the 
substance  of  the  dedaiation  of 


the  lords  and  eommoiu  at  Oxford, 
47 1 .  the  parliament's  detlaratimi 
upon  the  resolutions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  officers,  61  r.  afterwards 
rased  out  of  their  bodes,  ib,  par- 
liament's TOto  of  no  more  ad- 
dresses seconded  by  a  dedaratbn, 
631.  Mr.  Maynud's  argument 
against  it,  ib,  its  effects  on  the 
minds  of  die  pec^tle,  ib.  the  decla- 
ration of  the  army  about  changing 
the  frame  of  govenunent,  684. 
another  of  the  army  sent  to  the 
house  of  OKnmons,  689.  declara- 
tion of  the  marquis  of  Mountrose 
in  Scotland,  74a  Cnnnwdl's  de- 
claration to  justify  his  decimating 
the  pn^perty  of  the  king's  party, 
83a  a  dedaiation  of  the  counal 
of  officers  to  restore  the  long  par- 
liament. May  6,  1659,  866.  the 
declaration  oiF  sir  Q,  Booth  and 
sir  T.  Middleton,  who  had  seized 
on  Cbester  ftr  Charles  II,  871. 
Charies  II.  *8  declaration  sent  with 
bis  letter  todie  house  of  commons, 
900.  declaration  of  the  king's 
party  at  this  time,  which  had 
great  effect,  903. 
Deering,  sir  Edward,  234.  brings  in 
a  bill  into  the  house  <k  commons 
for  extirpating  bishops,  deans,  and 
diapten,  &c  05.  whidi  ia  laid  bjr, 
ib.  revived  and  committed,  ib.  laid 
asde,  ib. 

Deincourt,  or  Dencourt,  Francis 
Leek^  lord,  afterwards  earl  of 
Scaisdale,  anecdote  of  an  applica- 
tion made  to  him  for  money  for 
the  kingjsoi,  303. 

Denbi^,  William  Fielding,  first 
eari  i,  served  as  a  vtdunteer  at 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  307.  died 
in  consequence  of  the  wounds  be 
received  at  Bromicham,  383. 

Denbigh,  second  earl  of,  (see  lord 
Fieldirtg.) 

Denmark,  Christian  IV.  king  of, 
740. 

Denmarit,  Frederick  III.  king  0^ 
favourably  disposed  to  Charles 
II. 's  cause,  739.  why  unable  to 
give  him  much  pecuniary  aid,  740. 
not  so  much  esteemed,  because 
not  somuch  feared  as  hisfather,  ib. 

Denny,  lord,  35. 

Denny,  Honors,  married  viscount 
Doncaster,  afterwards  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, 25. 

Derby,  seventh  earl  of,  (see  lord 
Strange-) 

Derby,  (Charlotte  de  la  TremouiHe,) 
countess  of,  766. 

Desborough,  - — ■  771.  opposed 
Cromwell's  being  made  a  king, 
838.  tells  Richard  Cromwell  that 
he  could  not  have  both  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  army  his  friends, 
and  therefore  he  must  choose 
which  he  would  have,  865.  ap- 
pointed commissary-general  of  the 
hone  by  the  officers  of  the  army, 
88ob  one  of  the  Gaamdttee  of  lamy 
constituted  by  the  army,  ib. 

Deserten,  obKrvatiom  xeqiectioff* 
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Derign  diaoanred  at  Londtm,  by 
whidi  Mr.  WaDer,  Mr.  Tomkiin, 
and  others  nwant  to  benefit  the 
king*  389.  tbe  real  pngect,  390. 
a  vow  and  oorenanC  taken  by  par- 
liament on  its  discovery,  397.  and 
throiu^otit  the  city  and  amy, 
393.  Mr.  Tomklna  and  Mr.  Cha- 
loner  executed,  ib.  the  design  not 
carried  on  also  at  Oxford,  as  pre- 
tended, 16. 

Devizes  besi^ed  by  sir  W.  Waller, 

405* 

Devonshire,  Monntjoy,  earl  of,  26. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish, 
third  earl  one  of  the  lords  who 
figned  the  declaration  that  the 
king  liad  no  intentions  (tf  var, 
162. 

De  Wit,  John,  pensioner  of  Hol- 
land, and  of  Uie  greatest  influence 
in  the  public  counsels,  786.  an 
avowed  enemy  to  the  prince  of 
Oiatue,  ib.  his  advice  agidnst 
Charies  It's  jdniog  the  Dutch  in 
ibtix  war  witii  Croniwdl,  16. 

D'Ews,  lieutenant-oltmri,  killed  at 
RMding,  3S3. 

Differences  arise  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  army,  609. 

Digby,  George  lord,  ^terwards 
second  eui  of  Bristol,  76,  144, 
299.  (aaeari  of  Bristol,)  496,  513, 
SSOf  580.  814,  858.  opposes  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  though  not  his  friend, 
93.  much  trusted  by  the  king,  137. 
his  character,  137,  138,415,  596. 
notice  of  his  going  over  to  the 
court  party,  138.  instrumental  in 
promoting  lord  Falkland,  sir  Jdin 
Ccdepepper,  and  Mr.  Hj-de  to  the 
king's  favour,  ib.  his  ill  advice 
eoaioIeB  the  violent  party  in  the 
oonunons  to  recover  themselves, 
when  they  had  nearly  ruined  their 
own  caus^  143.  advises  the  king 
to  accuse  certain  members  of  par- 
liament of  treason,  144.  his  oon- 
doct  on  the  occarion,  ib.  advises 
the  king  to  go  to  the  dty  after 
them,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge, t£.  his  offer  to  seize  them 
himself,  ib.  all  the  king's  impru- 
dent measures  as  to  these  mem- 
ben  imputed  to  him,  151.  the 
most  nnlversally  odious  man  in 
tjie  irmnanwij  jft.  oocused  of  high 
treason  oy  the  house  of  coounons 
npon  pretence  of  his  levying  war 
at  Kingston,  though  he  had  retir- 
ed abroad,  154.  certain  of  his 
letters  opened  by  the  commons, 
173.  expressions  against  the  par- 
liament in  them,  ib.  mention  re- 
specting him  in  several  oommuni> 
oitians  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament,  178,  185.  188,  ^04, 
236,  234,335,  337,  344,  345,  338. 
particulars  of  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  di^uise,  of  his  capture 
and  Mcape  through  sir  John  Uo- 
tham*s  ooniuvanoe,  283.  persuades 
sir  John  to  &vour  the  king's 
eanse,  284.  his  fieeling  towards 
his  fisthar,  370,  wouDded  at  the' 


stage  of  Utchfidd  cadudnl,  384. 
his  fortunate  escape  ftvni  an  aed- 
dent,  438.  one  of  those  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  the  char^ 
brought  against  the  duke  Harnil- 
ton,  473.  is  much  consulted  by 
Ae  king  on  military  affitin,  (being 
now  secretary  of  stnte^)  482, 495. 
his  ascendency  ow  rir  Jvbn  Coie- 
pepper,  48 lord  Wilmat*«  faostd- 
litf  to  him,  483,  488,  495.  prince 
Rupert  hia  great  enemy,  511.  his 
and  Ooring's  motives  in  becoming 
friends,  513.  the  king  given  to 
understand,  that  the  parliament 
would  not  treat  if  he  was  one  of 
die  cnnmisHOnerB,  c  i8»  Anthers 
the  projeotof  the  esn  of  Antrim's 
transporting  troops  from  Irdond, 
and  joining  the  earl  of  Mountrose 
in  Scotland,  534,  535,  537.  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  king's 
revoking  prince  Rupert's  com- 
mission, having  the  chief  influ- 
ence on  the  king's  oouucila,  577. 
advises  that  the  king  should  retire 
to  Newark,  578.  and  contrives  to 
get  himself  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  alt  the  forces  raised 
north  of  tbe  Trent,  ib.  mordtes  to 
Dor  caster,  ib.  routed  atSherbome, 
ib.  observations  on  this  circum- 
stance, 570.  after  his  en ta^ rise 
and  disbanding  tn  Scotland,  went 
into  Ireland,  506.  arrives  at  Jersey 
from  thence,  to.  and  tries  to  per- 
suade the  prince  of  Wales  to  go 
into  Ireland,  596,  597.  thence 
goes  into  France  to  persuade  the 
qneoi  to  qiprove  of  this  step, 
rather  than  of  the  prince's  going 
into  France,  597.  his  transactions 
there  with  tiie  queen  and  cardinal 
Mauirine,  ib.  which  alter  his 
views,  and  he  returns  to  Jersey 
to  persuade  the  prince  to  go  into 
France,  598,599, 601, 603.  his  ar- 
guments for  tftis  step,  603.  Charles 
II.  partly  estranged  from  him,  by 
Mr.  Elliot,  730.  agsinst  whom  he 
hod  prmudiced  Charies  I,  ib.  (as 
earl  of  Bristol)  serves  as  a  lieute- 
nant-general in  the  French  army, 
8 14.  ordered  to  leave  France,  846. 
conies  to  Bruges  to  the  king,  ib. 
don  Juan  exceedingly  preju^ced 
against  him,  ib.  ingratiates  him- 
sdf  with  him  notwithstanding, 

847.  instrumental  in  recovering 
St.  Obi^n  to  the  Spaniards,  ib. 
persuades  the  chanceUor  of  the 
excheqoer  to  accept  the  great  seal, 

848.  attends  the  king  to  Calais, 
870.  and  afterwards  to  Fuentora- 
bia,  874.  persuades  him  to  turn 
a^e  into  Spain,  876.  at  Fuenta- 
rabia  he  removes  all  don  Lewis  de 
Haro's  prejudice  o^nst  him,  who 
takes  him  to  Madnd  to  be  received 
into  the  Spanish  service,  877,  re- 
signs the  signet,  on  turning  a 
Roman  cathdic,  898. 

Digby,  ocdonel,  afterwards  general 
sir  John,  391,  297,  4i4,58r,  668, 
669,  670.  as  sheriff  of  Natting- 
hamsblre  collects  forces  for  the 


iSag,  tSih  «9t.  cemwaaded  tfw 
hoiseat  tbe  battle  otStrmaao,39j. 
routs  the  parliament's  fonm  at 
Torrington,  435.  Barnstable  and 

Bedifurd  yidded  tohim,ffr.  a|^iean 
before  Plymouth,  447, 448.  where 
he  is  joined  by  prince  Maarice, 
449.  who  oftwwatds  left  him  to 
bk»ck  up  the  town,  505,  ^58,  570, 
574.  where  he  is  dangeramly 
wounded,  505,  560. 
Digby,  Koidm,  the  ddeM  aon  of 
sir  Kendm,  klBed  at  8«.  Meoc^ 
664. 

DiUon,  Thomas,  viseoontof  Coalriks 

or  CoBteloe,  353. 
Discontents  in  the  natknt  x6s4t 

791- 

Dives,  nr  Lewis,  T43, 5^9.  wounded 
in  a  rencounter  near  Worcester, 

■  399.  unable  to  retain  Newport 
Pannd,  447.  made  commander  in 
chief  tk  Dorsetshire,  506.  sur- 
prises Weymouth,  527,  543.  able 
to  kaep  the  rdieb  oot  of  a  small 
part  a  the  eonntry  only*  $43. 

Dlvirions  in  the  paniaiiHii^  1644, 
£14- 

Doddington,  sir  Francis,  499. 

Dolenian,  308,  509. 

Doncaster,  viseount,  (see  <m1  of 
Cariisle.) 

Donnington  castle,  once  tbe  resi- 
dence of  Chauoer,  439.  gairisooed 
by  colond  Boys,  ib.  relieved  rram 
a  sitge  hy  the  king,  507. 

Dorchester  sunendmd  to  the  king's 
forces,  434. 

Dorchester,  marquis  of,  (see  nscounc 
Newark.) 

Dorchester,  viscount,  (sett  dr  D. 
CariMon.) 

Dorislona,  LL.  D.  an  agent  of 

the  pariiament,  kiUad  at  the 
Hague  by  soma  SeottidiBienj  711, 

Dorset,  Ridiard  SackviDt^  tiiird  earl 
of»  >34- 

Dorset,  Edward  Sad^vine,  fourth 
earl  0^  25,  303.  his  diameter,  23. 
killed  lord  Bruce  in  a  duel,  ti. 
one  of  the  lords  who  signed  the 
declaratkm  that  the  king  had  no 
intentions  of  war,  263.  one  of 
those  that  carried  the  Ung'k  mes- 
sage for  peace  to  the  pariiament, 
393. 

Dorset,  fifth  eari  ef,  (see  losd  Bode, 
hurst) 

Dorset.  Mary  Cnrnm,  eoonteas  of. 
25.  three  of  Charies  I.'s  ehildrm 
intrusted  to  her  cue  by  him,  615, 
620. 

Don,  synod  of,  ubsBiialioD  opoa, 

26. 

Douoet,  employed  to  lud  the 

king's  attempt  at  on  escape  from 
the  Isle  ofWwht,  687. 

Dover,  Henry  Carey,  first  earl  of, 
one  of  the  lords  who  signed  the 
declaration  that  tbe  king  had 
no  intentions  of  war,  362.  served 
as  a  volattleer  at  the  battle  oT 
Edge-hill,  307. 

Dover,  eari  of,  (ate  viiciNiiit  Rodi- 
tom.) 
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Dou^Mi,  iitr  JoKib,  705. 

Downing,  Dr,  one  of  the  parliament 
chapUju,  ^ti.  (see  ManlwlL) 

Drake,  sir  Frands,  hi*  estates  in 
Devon  granted  by  the  king  to  sir 
B.  Greenvil,  56 1, 563. 

Dublin  blocked  up  by  the  marquis 
ofOrmond,  74a.  hb  army  beat  in 
ft  sally,  733,  744.  he  retirei  before 
Cromwell's  anival,  714. 

Dublin,  Launodoc  Bulkdey,  aidi- 
bishop  of,  465. 

Dunbar,  Cromwell  entirely  roots  tlw 
Scots  ther^  751. 

Dunbar,  ilen^  ConataM^  flnt  earl 
of,  king  James^  first  Seotdi 
favourite,  instrumental  to  the  rise 
<rf  ardibiahop  Abbot,  36. 

Dun  comb,  oolonel,  345. 

Dunkirk  besieged  by  the  French 
army,  859.  the  Spanish  under 
don  Juan  defeated  by  marshal 
Turenne,  ift.  thetown  surrendered 
to  the  French,  860.  the  French 
king  ddifers  it  to  the  Enf^iah,  ib 

Dunamore,  Francis  Leigh,  after- 
wards earl  at  Chicheeter,  one  of 
^e  commissionen  to  treat  with 
the  Soots  at  Rippon,  63.  one  of 
ibe  lords  who  signed  ihe  deda- 
ration  that  the  king  had  no  in- 
tentions of  war,  263.  notice  of  his 
charaoter,  571 .  (as  earl  of  Chiches- 
ter) one  o(  the  king's  commission- 
en  to  treat  at  Uxbiidge,  530. 
notice  of  his  creation  as  an  earl,  ib. 

Dunttar  castle  taken  by  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  400. 

Duppa,  Brian,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
570>  tut«-  to  the  prince  o£  Wales, 
(Charles  11.)  564. 

Dureame  (Durhun)}  bishop  of,  (see 
T.  Moreton.) 

Dusseldtvp,  819. 

£. 

Ear),  sir  Walter,  391,  444. 

Garies,  Dr.,  649,  817. 

Eamly,  itr  llkliael,  gonmor  of 
Shr^nbiuy,  killed  wbsn  die  town 
wia  betr^rsd  to  the  pariimaol^ 

Edgecomb,  584. 

Edge-hill,  or  Keinton,  particulars  of 

the  battle  0^  307. 
Edinbu^,  bishopric  of^  erected  by 

Charln  I,  35.  disliked  by  the 

peiqile,  ib. 
Edinburgh,   bishop    of,  (see  W. 

Forbes.) 
Edward  the  confiasBW,  250. 
Edward  III,  91,  ao6,  2*3, 333, 336, 

»49)  «5*»  '53.  *8cs  SH* 45»»  679- 

Edward  IV,  105, 154. 

Edward  VI,  90,  327- 

Elector  palatine,  Charles  Louis, 
nephew  of  Charles  I,  203.  well 
received  in  Londtm  by  the  parlia- 
ment, 475.  notice  of  his  uirmer 
visit  to  England,  and  abrupt  de- 
parture, tt.  did  not  oontrilHite  to 
the  subsidy  granted  to  Charies  IL 
by  the  diet  mOenaany,  816.  nor 
notice  him  whilst  resident  at  Co- 
logne, 820. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  2,  12,  68,  73,  73, 
90,96, 113,  185,  an,  248,328, 


i^lh  37>>  ^76*  101.  the  Mkitf 
of  the  tiroes  befiHethe  long  parw 
liament  of  Charles  compared  with 
her  reign,  30.  Mary  queen  of 
Scots'  death  an  uuparaiieled  act 
ot  blood,  ib. 

Elisabeth,  princen,  daiufater  of 
(Varies  I,  notioe  of,  oao.  her 
fitther's  advice  to  her,  ib.  com- 
mitted by  the  pariiament  to  the 
care  of  the  oouutesa  of  Leicester, 
811.  and  afterwards  to  captain 
Mildmay,  at  Carisbrook  caatle, 
813.  where  she  died,  t6.  the  report 
at  Cromwell's  having  her  poiKm- 
edfals^i& 

Elliot,  Thomas,  7a  I.  sent  by  Charies 

I.  to  carry  the  great  seel  frotn 
lord  LittlMm  to  York,  230.  his 
own  account  of  the  matter,  ib. 
aids  in  the  arrest  of  lord  Wiboot, 
496.  joins  Charles  II.  at  the 
Hague,  730.  his  influence  over 
hini,i&.  ^"■t'gBtfl*  Mm  against  the 
eari of  Bristuimd lord  Di^,  ib. 

Ellison,  aids  in  the  escape  of 

Charles  II.  after  the  bitUs  of 
Worcester,  770.  , 

Ely,  viscount,  (see  Loftus.)  ] 

Ely,  bisht^  of,  (see  Matthew  Wren.) 

Emperor  of  Oennany,  Fordinand 

II.  9- 

Emperor  of  Oennany,  Ferdinand 

III.  803.  Tdid  not  contribute  to 
the  subsidy  granted  by  the  diet  in 
Germany  to  Charles  II,  8r6.  (see 
Charles  I,  Charles  II,  Cr«nwell, 
and  Parliament.) 

Episoi^iacy,  Pym,  Burton,  and  Bast- 
wick  its  moat  notorious  opponent^ 
38.  dedaratioD  and  petition  in 
nariiamant  against  episoopaqr,  81 , 
82.  a  bin  brought  into  the  oom- 
mons  for  extirpating  bishops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  95.  laid  by, 
ib.  revived  and  committed,  no. 
again  laid  aside,  ib.  a  new  bill 
bron^t  into  pariiammt  to  take 
away  bishops*  votes,  121,  134. 
eplsoopac^  abolished  in  Scotland, 
124.  petjtion  of  apprentices  a- 
gainst  prdates,  1 34.  expedimta  of 
the  oomraoni  for  procuring  the 
assent  (d*  the  lords  to  the  aboition 
of  episcopacy,  336,  359.  a  cove- 
nant for  theeatirpBtion  of  prelacy 
proposed  by  the  Soots  between  the 
two  notions,  and  agreed  to,  4,^  7, 
fta  oopv  of  it,  439.  ordered  to  be 
generdly  taken,  440,  452.  its 
possiog  the  parliament  chieSy 
owing  to  sir  H.  Vane  the  younger, 
442. 

Erasmus,  298. 

Erskin,  sir  Charies,  one  of  the  par- 
liament's oommtssioDen  to  treat 
at  Uxbridge,  520. 

Espemon,  duke  of,  716.  oomplaiots 
and  proceedings  i^uns^  by  the 
city  (tf  Bourdeauz,  where  he  was 

Enex,  colinul  Charles,  291.  notice 

0^311,313. 
Essex,  sir  William,  312. 
Essex,  Robert  l>evereux,  third  earl 

of>  4>h  85»  »M,  119,  132,  177, 


37s,  283, 386, 388, 393, 397, 498, 
300»  30s,  3o6»  308,  3  io»  3"  1 31 3* 
3'4, 318, 319*320, 3»r»  3"i.Wo» 
33a.  335»  340»  345,  34f>t  3^,  349. 
35h  3S3.  357)358>36-(».?68>373» 
38o»  3ii2, 383, 385. 386, 387, 394, 
395>  396, 397. 399. 40i,  405. 407. 
41 7,  418, 431*  433. 437i  433*  434* 
437.4.^8, 439,441,454,466, 407* 
469. 470, 47 1>  475. 478, 479. 480, 
481.  483, 487, 488, 49<^  494. 495. 
496. 497. 498. 499. 503,  506, 507. 
508,514,  5»S.  5'7,5i8, 526,  537, 
538, £29, 530, 531, 532. 539*  540* 
541,546, 554-  made  lientenant.ge. 
netalof the  army  against  the  Scotch 
covenanters,  46.  takes  possestion 
of  Berwick,  i&.  the  covenanters* 
letter  to  him,  48.  how  recdved, 
ib.  mOTtedwdl  in  this  expedition, 
yet  slighted  by  the  king,  50.  not 
employed  in  the  second  expedition, 
57.  why  it  would  have  been  better 
if  be  had,  ib.  an  enemy  to  the 
eari  c£  Stnfibrd,  and  why,  57, 
61.  one  of  the  commissionen  to 
treat  with  the  Soots  at  Rippon, 
63,  63.  why  w(Bi  over  by  the  puri- 
tans, 74.  swomapnvy-oounsellor, 
78.  not  hostile  to  this  diurch  at 
iai^  03.  yet  in  Avour  of  taking 
away  mm  the  bishops  their  tem- 
poral power  and  privileges,  94. 
Air.  Hyde  in  vain  endeavours  to 
persuade  him  that  the  ear]  uf 
Strafford  was  not  guilty  of  trea- 
SOD,  97.  made  lord  cbunberlain, 
105.  why  he  ought  to  have  been 
appointed  general  to  disband  the 
army,  109.  made  lieotenant-gene- 
ral  aoutii  of  the  Trait  during  the 
king's  visit  to  Scotland,  1 1 1.  one 
of  tiie  coQunittee  of  the  house  of 
lords  appointed  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  1 1 7.  appoints  a  guoi^  for 
the  security  of  the  parliament, 
119.  resigns  his  commissitni  as 
general  on  this  side  Trent,  12^ 
tbou^  lord  chamberlain,  he  u 
dissiuded  by  the  earl  of  Holland 
frmn  attending  the  king  when  he 
removed  to  Hampton-ooiiri,  ie;3. 
reason  of  his  enmity  to  the  eari 
Newcartle^  170.  derired  that  the 
I»ooeeding8  of  pariiament  should 
be  more  moderate,  190.  his  depri- 
vation of  the  office  of  lord  diam- 
berhin  for  refusing  to  attend  the 
kingatYtnk,  191.  one  chief  cause 
of  tiie  future  miseries,  and  why, 
ib.  i^pointed  general  of  the  par- 
liament's tomn,  374.  htsobject  in 
aooepting  the  eommand,  373.  joins 
the  army  at  Nntbampcoi,  994» 
395,  396.  moves  with  it  from 
thence,  298.  his  instniotions  from 
parliament,  299.   mardies  after 
the  king,  307.  the  battle  of  Kein- 
ton, or  Edge-hili,  ib.  vindicatfld 
fnan  the  aaparwm  of  allowing  the 
wounded  eari  of  Lindsay  to  die 
through  a  grudge,  310.  retires  to 
Warwidc  castle,  312.  condition  of 
his  army  after  the  battle,  313. 
marches  towards  Ixmdon,  318, 
3i|.  opposes  the  king's  army  at 
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Brentford,  which  retires,  320. 
the  declaration  of  parUament  con- 
ceminft  his  acceptable  serrice, 
321.  fixes  his  befird  quarters  at 
Windsor,  332.   the  marquis  of 
Hertford  his  particular  friend, 
having  married  his  sister,  369. 
his  character,  373.  besi^^  Read- 
ing) 381,  387.  which  is  surren- 
dered on  articles,  384,  385.  the 
probable  result,  had  he  thereupon 
marched  to  Oxford,  387.  his  con- 
duct at  Beadiiiff  not  satiB&ctory 
to  his  party,  ib.  his  anny  impaired 
by  sidcness,  id.  394.  marches  to 
Thame,  ib.  his  horse  beaten  by 
prince  Rupert,  ib.  cause  of  the 
enmity  between  him  and  sir  W. 
Waller,  406.  the  parliament  let 
him  diacam  that  they  had  another 
general  to  trust  to  by  raising  an 
army  under  the  earl  of  Alan- 
cfaester,  4 19.  and  try  to  recover 
him  to  his  former  vigour,  ib,  in~ 
sensibly  altered  from  his  moderate 
inclinations,  ib.  the  consequences, 
ib.  what  use  was  endeavoured  to 
be  made  of  him  by  the  moderate 
paity,  433,  raises  the  siege  of 
Oloooester,  417,  438.  and  suzes 
Cirencester  in  his  return,  428. 
after  a  drawn  battle  at  I<fewbury, ; 
where  the  king  had  intercepted 
his  course,  he  proceeds  to  London, 
439.  his  reception  there,  ib.  434. 
pretended  reeondUatiaa  between 
him  and  ur  W.  Waller,  434. 
courted  popularity  too  much,  444. 
removes  his  heed  quarters  from 
Windsor  to  St.  Alban's,  447.  let- 
ter to  him  from  the  padiament  at 
Oxford,  467.  his  answer,  directed 
to  the  earl  of  Forth,  ib.  never 
prospered  after  having  taken  the 
covenant  and  writing  diis  letter, 
469.  his  movements  against  Abing- 
don  and    Oxford,    483,  485. 
marches  towards  the  west,  485. 
notwithstanding  the   orders  of 
parliament,  48^  487.  Weymouth 
delivered  up  to  him,  488.  he  re- 
lieves Lyme,  ib.  his  good  fortune 
dedines,  494.  pursued  into  Corn- 
wall by  the  king,  495.  pays  no 
attention  to  his  overture  of  peace, 
496.  rejects  also  an  overture  from 
the  king's  t^cers,  497.  his  horse 
troops  escape  the  king's,  his  foot 
mrreoder  on  terms,  499,  Stxt. 
escapes  himself  to  Hymouth  by 
sea,  500.  he  and  the  parliament 
dissatisfied  with  each  other,  5 1 4. 
gives  up  his  commission,  in  con- 
•equenra  of  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nana^S40.  j4i,543.faisdeath,  610. 
Evelyn,  iir  John,  318. 
Evesham  taken  by  the  paiiiament 

fonsa,  551. 
Engenio,  don,  735. 
Ewre,  colonel,  689. 
Exchequer,  by  what  means  exhausted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  2,  expedients  for  re- 
plenishing it,  ib.  la. 
'EMtAwOt  impositton  of,  hiAerto  con- 
sidered by  the  English  as  a  mark 


of  shmoy,  and  nerer  feared  by 
themselves,  388.  an  exdse  im- 
posed by  the  pariiament  at  West- 
minster, 471.  and  by  that  at  Ox- 
ford, ib. 

Exeter  delivered  up  to  prince  Mau- 
rice upon  articles,  435.  designs 
there  in  ftvonr  of  Chades  11,869. 
Eyres,  captain,  408. 

F. 

Faction  begun  In  the  Ung^  annyt 

306. 

Fahrfiu,  Ferdinando  Ind,  206,  358, 
359, 410.  oDeof  thefewwhoweiQ 
active  for  (ha  parliament  in  York- 
shire, 388.  unmolested  by  the 
king*s  party,  344.  signs  the  arti- 
cles of  neutrality  agreed  in  Ywh- 
tbixty  345.  reprehended      it  by 
pariiament,  ti.  if  asrittod,  would 
nave  been  master  of  Yorkshire, 
346.  nude  general  m  YoAsfaire 
for  the  parliamoit,  ib.  his  opera- 
tions, ib.  347. 
Fairiax,  sir   Thomas,  afterwards 
lord,  1 1 1,  476,  S30,  S44,  S50>  55^* 
5S3>  555.  S7o»  572, 57+,  583, 584, 
585,  593, 594,  601,611, 613,  613, 
642, 654, 665, 689,  701,  743.  om 
of  the  few  who  were  active  in 
Yorkshire  for  the  parliament,  388. 
unmolested  by  the  king's  party, 
344.  first  distinguished  himself  by 
defeating  colonel  Bellasis  at  Selby, 
473.  d^ats  lord  Byron  at  Nant- 
widii}  ib.  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Marston'^noor,  491.  made  general 
in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
543.  sits  down  before  Oxford,  551. 
draws  off  again,  553.  defeats  the 
king  at  Nueby,  553.  his  troops 
well  disciplined  1 554.  enters  Somer- 
setshire,, 559.  defeats  lord  Goring 
near  Lamport,  ib.  having  retaken 
LeicGBter,  563.  talces  Bridgewater, 
563.  roois  lord  Hopttui's  forces  at 
Torrington,  5S3.  thou^t  himself 
a  Presbyterian,  590.  Ragland- 
casUe  maintained  against  him  by 
the  marquis  dT  Worcester,  609. 
Cromwell  now  decUred  head  of 
the  anny,  tboof^  he  continued 
general  in  name,  610.  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  house  of  commons  not- 
withstanding the  self-deuying  or- 
dinance, ib.  the  parliament  not 
jealous  of  him,  though  Cromwell 
had  the  aacen^mt  over  himi  61 1 . 
did  not  suspect  Cromwell  enter- 
tained any  wicked  designs  against 
the  king,  ib.  his  accoant  to  the 
parliament  of  the  king's  being 
seiited  at  Holmby,  612.  appHes  to 
parliament  for  permission  for  the 
king  to  see  his  children,  616.  writ 
a  sharp  letter  to  the  pariiament 
upon  the  tumultnous  petition  of 
apprentices  and  others  to  parlia- 
ment ooncenting  their  militia, 
617.  the  city  sends  six  aldermen 
to  him,  now  with  his  army  on 
Hounslow  heath,  and  sulunits, 
619.  he  conducts  the  two  speakers 
and  other  members  totheir  several 
homes  of  pariiament,  ji.  wished 
nothing  that  Cromwell  did;  and 


yet  oontribnted  to  bring  it  all  to 
pass,  638,  696.  sent  against  the 
royidists  who  had  risen  in  Kent 
under  the  eul  of  JUamitit,  654, 
655.  besieges  them  in  Coltiester, 
whither  the  earl  and  some  of  them 
had  betaken  themselves,  655.  the 
town  delivered  up  to  him,  664. 
marches  for  London,  689.  did  not 
sic  in  the  court  that  condemned 
Charles  I,  696.  suppresses  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  levellers,  745 .  gives  up 
his  commission,  750.  posseiies 
himself  of  York,  wMi  ao  inten- 
tion of  dedaring  for  Charles  1 1 . 
885,  886.  dismisses  his  troops  nn 
finding  Monk  not  disposed  Ur 
concur  with  him,  886. 
Fairfax,  (Anne  Vere,)  Udy,  her  in- 
terruption of  the  court  tOM  sat  in 
judgment  on  Charles  I,  696. 
Faloonbridge,  (Fauoonbe^,)  That. 

Bellasis,  first  viscount,  345,  472, 
Falconbridge,  Thomas  BeUasis, 
second  viscount,  afterwards  ear], 
married  one  of  Cnnawdl's  daugh- 
ters, 843.  intercedes  in  vain  with 
the  proiecbv  to  save  Dr.  Hewet's 
Bf^  853.  hostile  to  his  &ther- in- 
law's interest,  861. 
Falkland,  H«iry  Carey,  first  vi»- 

txMat,  89,  431. 
Falkland,  Lucius  Carey,  seeond  vis. 

count,  133,  I8S,  137,   191,  228» 

329, 393, 394, 302, 306,  318,37 1, 

391 1 393)  4'0'  <i>dy  QDO  hi  the 
house  of  Gammons  who  woke  in 
favour  of  the  eari  of  Straftird,  70. 
he  and  Hyde  sat  so  constantly  to- 
gether in  the  house  of  codmums, 
that  room  was  always  made  for 
them,  94.  declares  in  favour  of 
the  bill  to  take  the  Ushops*  voles 
in  parliament,  ib.  aAerwards 
changed  his  opinion,  and  gave 
his  reason  for  having  supported 
the  bill,  ib.  a  saying  of  his  respect- 
ing bishops,  110.  made  sea«tary 
of  state,  136,  147.  his  diaracier, 

136.  his  scnipieB  about  accepting 
office,  ib.  overcome  by  Mr.  Uydc, 

137.  his  naaons  lor  aocepting  the 
seals,  433.- inclined  thrm^  the 
king's  imprudence  to  take  no  part 
in  pablic  tSain,  145.  the  king 
imposes  on  him  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  demanding  the  stafis  of 
office  from  the  earh  of  Essex  and 
Ildland,  191.  one  of  those  whn 
n^ned  the  dedantion  that  the 
lung  had  no  intentioM  of  war, 
163.  one  ct  ihfm  excepted  by 
parliament  from  making  their 
peace  on  any  terms,  300.  shun  in 
the  battle  of  Mewbury,  430.  fur- 
ther particnkra  of  aUi  (£ai*cter 
uid  conduct,  ib.  the  altenlion 
produced  in  him  by  the  war,  433. 

Falkland,  Henry  Carey,  third  vis- 
count, (me  of  the  oosnmittee  arat 
by  parh'amenttowait  npim  Charles 
IL  at  the  Hagoe,  goS. 
Falkland,   (Elixabeth  IWifield,) 

kdy,  431. 
Fanatics,  when  diis  i^peDatkRi  cune 
to  be  used,  610. 
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Famhsw,        560,  569,  J73,  584. 
Fan*,  colonel,  655. 
Fauomberg,  (ne  Falconbridge.) 
Feaclyj  Dr.,  438. 

Feild,  Tbeophiliu,  bislu^  of  St. 
Darid'a,  74. 

FeUon,  Ji^ui,  hia  litnatMni  and  &- 
mily,  ii.oa  what  private  and  pab- 
lic  grounda  hostile  to  the  duke 
Budcingham,  ilt.  particulars  of  his 
aaaassiuation  of  the  duke,  ib.  hia 
behaviour  after  having  effected  it, 
I  a. 

Ferdinand  IT.  {aee  Emperor.) 
Ferdinand  III.  (see  Eaipanv  and 

king  of  Hungary.) 
Fern,  it. 
Fern,  Henry,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester,  one  of  the  king's  com- 
missioners to  treat  M  Uxbridge  in 
matters  relating  to  the  church,  52,^ 
Fert^,  M,  la  Senneterre,  the  Frendi 
'  aiDbassador,  courts  the  parlia* 
ment,  317,  450.  recalled,  450. 

Feuypla<^  340. 

Fielding,  Basil  lord,  afterwards 
second  earl  of  Denbigh,  28a,  703. 
presenton  the  parliament  sideat the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  307.  (as  eari  of 
Denbigh,)  one  oi  the  few  lords 
who  attoided  pariiament,  467. 
one  of  the  parliament  oonuninion- 
•rs  to  treat  at  Uxbridge,  jso. 
notice  ot  him,  528.  detwted  the 
desperate  designs  of  his  party, 
539.  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, would  have  served  the  king, 
if  he  could  have  materially  bene- 
fited him,  id.  dispossessed  of  his 
command  by  the  self-denyliw  or- 
dinance, $41,  54a.  one  of  the 
commiaBimen  amt  by  the  pariia- 
ment to  the  king  about  hit  pasting 
four  acta,  639. 
Fielding,  colonel  Richard,  305,  384, 
487.  the  command  devolves  ui 
him  at  Rtadiiy  when  besiegfldby 
the  earl  of  Essex,  58a.  tried  for 
surreuderiog  the  jJace,  385,  586. 
sentenced  to  lose  bis  head,  386. 
reprieved  by  the  king,  but  deprived 
of  his  regiment,  ib.  served  after- 
wards aa  a  volunteer,  ib.  and  had 
a  principal  command  in  another 
army,  yet  never  recovered  this 
Uemiih,  a,  acquitted  by  lord 
Clarendon  (^aay  base  oompliaacs 
wich  the  enemy,  or  ot  oovwrdioe, 
ib.  evils  that  arose  to  the  king 
from  this  trial,  387.  made  certain 
of  the  ship  Constant  Befinma' 
tioo,  676. 
Fiomea,  colonel  John,  jo6. 
Fiomaa,  Nathaniel,  389,  407,  409. 
his  character,  75.  one  of  those  for 
root  and  branch,  aa  it  was  called, 
94.  one  of  the  committee  app<rint- 
ed  by  parliament,  to  accompany 
Charies  I.  into  Scotland,  112. 
routed  by  prince  Rupert  near 
WonMter,  igS.  his  courage  gene- 
rally disesteemed,  407.  anrreoders 
Bristol,  of  which  be  was  govenKv, 
upon  articles  to  prince  Rupert, 
408.  tried  and  condemned  for  this 
nuraoder,  but  pardoned,  454. 


eoes  abroad  in  connqueoee^  ib. 
keeper  ti  the  great  nal  to  the 
protector,  Bidiard  CramweD,  864. 
Fifth-monsrdiy^nen,  who  io  called, 

857- 

Finch,  sir  John,  afterwards  lord, 
84,  138.  made  ship-mraiey  odious 
by  his  speed],  39.  first  lotd  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  then 
Wd  keepor  of  the  great  seal,  30, 
53.  his  diaracter,  30.  his  detJara- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  cmincil-board, 
ib,  prejudicial  to  it,  ib.  one  o£  the 
kill's  counsellors  at  York,  64. 
withdraws  beyond  sea  to  escape 
impeachment,  71.  lord  Falkland 
severe  ag^nat  him,  431. 
Finno,  J.  R  Ranudni,  archlnahnp 

of,  (see  Nuncia) 
Fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  isles  of  Oricney,  a  source 
of  great  trade  to  H<dland,  786. 
Fleet,  Charies  I.  raises  oas  against 
Scotland,  46.  revtdt  of  part  of  the 
Best  to  tlie  king  from  Rains- 
borough,  646.  Runsborough  and 
some  other  officers  put  on  shore 
by  the  seamen,  648.  the  revolted 
ships  go  over  to  Holland,  ib.  the 
prince  of  Wales  is  rec^ved  at  the 
fleet,  ib.  factions  in  it,  ib.  655. 
the  prince  oomes  into  the  Downs 
with  i^  649.  thanoB  into  the  river 
Thames,  w.  656.  the  parliament 
prepares  a  fleet  against  this  under 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  657.  the 
prince  returns  towards  Holland, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  after  him, 
ib.  the  ill  coaditien  (rf  the  prince's 
fleet,  673.  the  earl  of  Warwick 
comee  with  his  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  ti.  prince  Rupert 
cornea  with  his  fleet  on  the  ooaat 
of  Spain,  735.  goes  into  the  river 
a[  Lisbon,  ib,  the  chief  cMn- 
mander  of  the  parliaAent's  fleet 
comes  on  the  Spanish  coast,  ib, 
his  letter  to  the  king  oS  Spain,  ib. 
sails  into  the  river  of  Xiisbon,  736. 
requires  prince  Rupert's  fleet  to 
be  delivered  up,  iA.  the  prince 
escapes  with  his  fleet,  ib.  a  fleet 
in  1653,  sent  forth  under  three 
admirals,  y^6.  beats  the  Dutch, 
ib.  and  again,  when  Van  Trump 
is  slain,  ib.  prince  Rupert  with  bis 
fleet  arrtvw  at  Nantes,  807.  a' 
fleet  sent  out  under  Pea,  with  a 
land  army  under  Venables,  832. 
goes  to  Barbadoes,  833.  thence  to 
Hispaniola,  ib.  their  orders  from 
Cromwell,  *£.  Venables  beaten  by 
a  few  Spaaiardg,  tt,  succeeds  at 
Jamaica^  8  34.  returns  to  England , 
ib.  Pea  and  Venables  committed 
to  the  Tower,  U>.  another  fleet 
sent  out  at  the  same  tune  under 
Blake,  833-  goes  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, ib.  forces  Algiers  to  a 
peace,  834.  enters  the  harbour  of 
Tunis,  and  bums  their  fleet,  ib. 
Lawson  and  the  fleet  declare  for 
the  parliament,  and  come  into  dw 
rivo*,  834.  the  parliament  reforms 
the  navy  by  making  M<xik  and 
Alountagtil  admirals,  893.  Charles 


II. 's  letter  to  the  fleet,  901.  duti- 
fully received,  904.  the  En^ish 
fleet  under  Mountagoa  comes  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  908.  the 
duke  of  York  as  admiral  takes 
possession  of  it,  ib.  the  ships  new 
named,  ib.  the  king  embarka  for 
England,  910.  the  fleet  sails  May 
34,  tA.  and  lands  the  king  at 
Dover  May  36,  t). 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  .'05,879.  origin- 
ally a  trooper  in  ti  e  earl  of  Esses's 
guards,  305.  opposed  Cromwell's 
being  made  king,  838.  delivers  the 
address  of  the  council  of  officers 
about  the  government  to  the  pro- 
tector Ric^rd,  865.  sent  by  the 
conndl  to  adrisa  him  to  diasolve 
the  pariiament,  ji.  nodceofhim* 
879.  appointed  by  pariiament  one 
of  the  seven  connmsaioners  to  go- 
Tern  the  army,  ib.  chosen  genial 
by  the  officers,  880.  tme  of  the 
conunittee  irf  sftfbty  constituted  by 
the  army,  ib.  his  behaviwir  during 
several  teraiversatiims  of  the  sol- 
diers in  16^9,  834. 

Florence,  duke  of,  878. 

Flushing  given  up  by  king  James, 
37. 

Forbes,  sir  Arthur,  ^3. 

Forbes,  William,  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, notice  35.  iU  treated  by 
the  rabble  about  the  liturgy,  44. 

Ford,  «r  Edward,  636.  made  hi^ 
sherifiT  of  Sussex  by  the  king,  and 
had  a  regiment  ot  horse,  477. 
Arundel  castle  committed  to  him, 
478.  married  Ireton's  sister,  636. 

Forest  laws  mirad,  28.  an  act 
paMed  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
all  fbresia  in  England,  1 14. 

Foreign  kings  and  states,  inclina- 
tions of,  in  the  contest  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  326. 

Fortescue,  sir  Faithful,  309,  3,^3. 
why  he  had  oome  firam  Ireland, 
308.  deserts  to  the  lung  in  the 
battle  of  £dg&Ml,tA,' 

Forth,  earl  of,  (see  Patrick  Rnthen.) 

Foster,  justice,  338. 

Foulke,  334. 

Fountain,  531,  543. 

Fox,  Stephen,  admitted  to  manage 
Charles  II.  *s  mcoiey  upon  his  re- 
moval from  Fnuoe  into  Germany, 
8ia. 

France  iia.  ww  preci|ntately  de- 
clared against,  11.  ila  origin 
chiefly  owing  to  a  private  amour 
of  the  duke  of  Bnckingham,  16. 
the  feeling  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  thk  war,  ib.  peace  con- 
cluded with  France,  anid  why,  a, 
37.  France  encourages  the  disaf- 
fected in  Scotland,  against  king 
Charles,  51.  favours  the  parlia- 
ment against  the  king,  337.  the 
affairs  at  France  whibt  Charles 
II  .was  at  Paris,  735.  countenances 
Cromwell,  737.  troubles  of  the 
fnath  court,  1653, 781.  a  French 
fleet  leiwd  by  tike  Eng^sh  com- 
monwealth, 787.  the  French  send 
an  ambassador  into  England,  ib.  . 
CrmnweU'B  treaty  with  France, 
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803.  the  Rcndi  defeat  the 
fipenbh  at  Dunkiric,  859.  Dun< 
kirk  is  turreodered,  860.  and  the 
French  king  delivers  it  to  the 
En^ish,  ib.  obaerratioas  on  this 
var  with  Spain,  872.  ihe  queen 
mother  of  Fnmoe  designs  to  put 
an  end  to  it  by  a  treaty  and  mar- 
riage between  the  two  crowns, 
871.  she  adviaescardinal  Mazarine 
to  ooncur  in  it,  ib.  his  arguments 
against  it,  ib,  why  he  afterwards 
yielded  to  a  peace,  873.  two  partt- 
culan  of  difficulty  in  this  treaty 
referred  to  a  petaooal  eoofteence 
between  cardinal  Maarine  and 
don  Lewis  de  Haro^  j&.  how 
settled,  874. 

France,  king  oS,  Louis  XIV,  735, 
860,  873. 

France,  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of, 

45  ■>  59'. S9*>  59S,  640,  725.  754. 
757>  ^81.  806,  875.  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  when  in  France  fell 
in  love  with  ]ur,  16.  made  regent, 
Aod  professed  to  espouse  die  cause 
of  Charles  I,  450,  590,  591.  was 
a  very  worthy  lady,  806.  designs 
to  put  an  end  to  As  war  between 
Fiance  and  Spain  by  a  treaty  and 
marriaffe^  873.  advises  cardinal 
Mazanne  to  eiHKur  in  it*  Ub  who 
yields  at  last,  873. 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  873. 

Fraaier,  Dr.,  phyociantoChariei  II, 
588.  much  contributed  to  Charies 
II.*s  journey  into  Scotland,  758. 
emtrired  the  empty  design  of  his 
withdrawing  to  the  Higlilands, 
ib.  a  petition  intended  id  the 
Seottish  piesbyterians  by  Balcar- 
ris  and  Inm  that  the  rfiancrilor  of 
the  exchequer  might  be  removed, 
805. 

Frederic  III,  (see  king  of  Denmark.) 

Freeman,  sir  Ralph,  18. 

Fryer,  coJond,  sir  Thomas,  i3. 

FuensaUagna,  oonde  o^  720,  835, 
859.  he  and  the  onde  of  Pigno- 
randa  governed  the  oounoils  at 
Brussels,  719,  750,  834.notioBof 
him,  719.  mnoved  totfaegoram- 
meiit  of  Milan,  835. 

Fttentarabia,  trea^  ooncludod  thee 
betweeu  France  and  Spain,  873. 
G. 

Oagc^  ODiiMid,  510.  takes  Boatal 
house,  487.  notice  of  him,  501. 
reUevee  Basing-houae,  ib.  aids  in 
relieving  Banbury  casde,  507. 
and  Donnington  castle,  510.  made 
governor  of  Oxford,  511.  within 
a  month  after  shot  in  attempting 
to  breidc  down  Cnlham  bridge,  t& 

GallowM,  Wilh'am,  897. 

Chud-dM wy,  the  advice  and  desire 
of  parliament  to  the  king  eoncem- 
ii>gi  3^'  his  answer,  Ui.  parlia- 
ment makes  an  ordinanoe  to  foi^ 
bid  the  n«Et  airaes  andgari-de- 
livery,  t6., 

Gardes,  conde  de,  gonmor  of  Cam. 
bray,  730. 

Gardiner,  sir  Thomas,  519,  535.  re- 
airder  of  London,  designed  by 
Charles  L  to  be  the  sp(»ker  of  the 


house  of  oomotons,  1640,  bnt  was 
not  returned  a  member,  68.  no- 
tice of  him,  ib.  oommittel  to  the 
tower  by  partiament,  194.  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  bis  stdidtor- 
genenl,  453,530.  ooeof  hisocm- 
misBiiuiai  to  treat  at  Uzbridge, 

Ouisway,  captain,  498. 
Gairisfms,  diven,  surrendered  to 

the  parliament,  608, 
Gaaomgn,  sir  Bernard,  joins  these 
who  rose  in  Kent  for  Charies  II, 
655.  tskoi  prisoner  at  Colchester, 
664.  noticeof  him, ii.  whyhewas 
not  shot  with  air  C  Lucas  aodsir 
G.  Lisle,  ib. 
Gell,  nr  John,  466.  possessed  Der- 
byshiie  for  the  parliament,  346, 
348.  disquieted  by  colond  Hast- 
ings, 349.  took  Litchfield  cathe- 
dral, ifr.  he  and  sir  W.  Bruerton 
roubed  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton on  Hopton-heatfi,  thou^  the 
earl  fell  there,  ib.  Us  and  flr  W. 
R's  ex(»4>itant  demand  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  eari's  body,  350. 
Generals,  (see  Major^generua.) 

Oeorgfi,  340. 

Gerard,  tried  for  hdding  oor- 

respondence  with  Charlea  11,  798. 
oondemed,  ib.  beheaded,  ib. 
Geiard,  (see  Genard.) 
Germany,    5 1.    invaded    by  the 
SwedM,  37.  the  Jesuits  there 
possess  aacendaaey  over  all  other 
men,  833. 
Germany, onperor  of,  (see  Empenv .} 
Gerrard,  colond  Charles,  aftenrarda 
general  and  U»d,  506,  510,  ji|9, 
5S4>  57^  S7?>  Sfi^  588.  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  311. 
andagain  at  the  siege  of  LitchSekt, 
364.  present  at  the  sege  of  Bris- 
tol, 408.  general  of  South  Wales, 
554,564.  notice  of  his  oondtwt  as 
governor  tbereol^  563,  $6^  the 
king  obliged  to  rmove  hnn  in 
Gonsequenee  at  the  oomplaints 
against  him,  564.  and  to  make 
hun  a  baron  as  a  compensation, 
ib.   entertained  extreme  malice 
against lordDigby, 577.  callshim 
a  traitor  in  the  k^'s  presence, 
580.  produced  by  lord  littletm, 
to  prove  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  qteken  ill  of  the 
king,  809. 
Gerrard,  sir  Gilbert,  76.  one  of  the 
cfRnmittee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons who  sat  during  the  recess, 
117. 
Oilvy,  835. 

01amoigan,earlof,  (seekrd  Heriiert.) 
Glanvil^  John,  seigsant,  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
1640,  53.  wdl  qualiflod  for  tt. 
notice  of  his  spaedi  aboot  a  auj^ 

Qlemham,  sir  Thomas,  388,  473, 
564.  ma  diaracter,  388.  left  by 
the  king  governor  of  York}  at  the 
request  of  the  gentry,  344.  made 
governor  of  Oxford,  577. 
Glencame,  William  ^nningfaam, 
ninth  earl  of,  reeaves  a  oommiK 


BOO  finm  C9iatbi  IL  to  eoOeot 
troops  In  ihe  HkUanda,  804.  ee- 
tiree  to  his  own  bouse,  and  nukea 
his  peace  with  Monk,  ib.  yet  MiB 
bithful  to  the  king,  tA. 
Glin  (Glyu)opposed  the  self-denying 
ordinsAce,  539.  a  leadh^g  wan  in 
the  house  ef  «™»™?"f,  616. 
CHoucester,  eonsideradosu  whether 
Oiarles  I.  should  beeiege  it,  415- 
he  summons  it,  416.  die  dtizens* 
and  garrison's  answer,  i&.  be  be- 
sieges it,  417.  jmnecution  of  the 
siege^  436.  the  siege  raised  by  the 
approach  of  theeariof  £aaex,437. 
design  of  seizing  the  town  for 
ChMsa  IL  by  majw^igeBecal  Mai- 
sey,868. 

OloDoester,  bishop  of,  (see  O.  Goml- 
man.) 

Gloucester,  Henry,  duke  of,  sod  of 
Charles  I,  845,  877,  878,  897. 
committed  by  parBammt  to  the 
care  of  the  ean  of  Nordnnnber- 
land,  615,  630.  how  treated  by 
him,  630.  the  countess  of  Dorset 
had  been  his  governess,  by  the 
king's  appointmenti  until  ba° 
death,  ib.  hia  fother's  diaooune 
with  him,  about  seven  years*  old, 
by  consent  of  parifaunen^  691. 
phwed  by  parhament  widt  the 
countess  of  Leicester  after  beii^ 
with  the  eari  of  Northumberland, 
811.  well  instructed  by  Mr.  Lord 
his  tutor,  ib,  removed  to  Csris- 
brook  castle  under  c^itain  MiU- 
may,  813.  his  jnomising  diarao- 
tes-,  ib.  allowed  by  parBament, 
with  the  adviee  of  Cnaaniij  ta 
go  beyond  sea,  id.  Joint  his  modiCT 
and  brother  at  ^ris,  ib.  C3iarlea 
IL  on  removing  into  Germany, 
leaves  him  with  his  mother  in 
France,  813.  an  aoooont  <rf  the 
mdeavonn  at  Paris  to  pervert 
him  in  Us  reiigloo,  8m.  Charles 
IL  sends  toe  him  in  consequenee, 
and  be  joins  Urn  at  Criogne,  810^ 
831.  present  at  the  battle  of  Dnn- 
kiric,  860.  five  thousand  poonds 
sent  to  him  to  the  Hague,  by  die 
English  parliament,  908. 
Glyn,  (see  Gliu.) 

Oodol|diin,  Sidney.shot  atCSiagtbrd, 

343.  his  diaracter,  ib. 
Godtdphin,  colonel  WilUam,  343,397. 
Gcffe^  o(daiid,  offers  to  stsiid  by  the 
protector,  Richard  Cramwefl,  »> 
gainst  the  eoundl  of  officers,  866^ 
removed  Cpod  hia  by 
them,  ib. 

Gaffe,  Dr.chief  agent  of  lord  Jemyn, 
648.  his  part  in  die  fhodons  in 
the  prince's fieet,  649.  has  ashaie 
of  die  mon^  sent  from  Moeoow 
for  Charies  II,  778.  diangeshii 
religion,  ib. 
Goodman,  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Gkm- 
oester,  one  of  die  bauope  wbo 
rigned  the  protestatkn  i^ainat 
tludr  coBstrained  absence  from  the 
house  of  lords,  141. 
Goodwin,  or  Goodwyn,  Robert,  one 
of  the  conunittee  sent  to  Dublin 
by  the  parliament,  355, 465. 
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Chn^^es,  inrd,  507. 

Ooniig,  G«orgei  earl  of  Norwich, 
565,  650,  M5.  the  king's  ftniba»- 
Mdor  extnujrdinary  In  Fnmoe, 
45*>  5^5-  heaiU  the  nsing  in 
Kent  iu  favour  of  the  king,  654. 
adnoon  to  Bladdieath,  ib.  tnuu> 
portehimwlf  into  Essex,  and  fixes 
in  Colchester,  655.  taken  prisoner 
there,  and  sent  to  the  Tover, 
66$.  a  new  high  court  of  justice 
siti  to  try  him  and  others,  700. 
bis  behaviour  at  bis  trial,  701. 
condemned,  ib.  votes  in  parlia- 
ment for  and  against  his  petition 
for  life  equaQy*  divided,  70a.  the 
speaker  gmi  die  easting  vote  in 
his  tsrottr,  and  why,  tt. 

Goring,  colonel  Oeorge,  afterwards 
genactl  and  lord,  ^i,  491,  495, 

497.  498.  S03»  507*  5'3»  540. 
54.1,  (as  lord  G.)  546,  548,  550, 
552.  554>  555>  SS6,  559,  560, 
561,  SM,  507.  569,  57<^ 
571,  082.  lunr  ha  ooDoemea  in 
the  correspond  en  cea  between  the 
court  and  the  army,  107, 
^f5i  337.  made  bimself  a  favourite 
of  pariiament  by  ig  these 

dengns,  285.  govonor  of  Ports- 
mouth, 167.  ingratiates  himself 

r'a  with  Hie  king  and  queen, 
declares  for  the  king,  385. 
notioe  of  his  charactOT,  tA.  5 1  a.  uid 
some  previous  particulars  of  his 
conduct,  385.  Portnnouth  be- 
sieged by  the  parliament  forces, 
and  taken  throu^  his  neglect, 
989,  196.  ^mcrinled  lieotenant- 
general  of  the  noraa  at  Yoric,  346. 
made  genend  of  tiie  horse  ia  Uie 
room  of  prinoe  Rupert,  496.  Wil- 
mot  his  mortal  enemy,  ib.  the  eari 
of  Essex's  horse,  unider  sir  W. 
Balfour,  escape  tbmu^  the  king's 
army  owing  to  his  o^ect,  499. 
his  oonduGt  in  the  second  balde  of 
Newbury,  509.  made  a  fHeodship 
with  lord  Digby,  eedi  believing 
he  could  deceive  the  other,  51,^. 
the  king  had  no  intentions  that 
he  shoiJd  be  with  the  prince  aS 
Wales,  a  point  at  which  he  aimed, 
andiwhy,  531.  sent  with  a  com- 
mand latoUampshire,  54.1.  beaten 
off  with  loss  from  Christ-Charch, 
ib.  outrages  of  his  horse,  ib.  Wey- 
mouth taken  through  his  want  of 
vigilanGe^  ib.  his  conduct  and 
movements  in  those  parts,  544, 
54$.  complaints  against  his  horse, 
544.  further  particubn  (tf  his  de- 
sign to  have  the  conunaBd  of  the 
*^  547>  548'  nnt  for  by  the 
king  to  Oxford,  550.  prinoe  Ru- 
pert, btsng  jealous  of  him,  pro- 
motes his  views  respecting  the 
west,  i*.  551-  whither  be  is  sent 
back  with  full  command,  tA.  ez- 
prmed  an  poauUe  onttempt  of 
the  eouneO  attending  the  prinoe, 
555>  5^5>  ^  mismanagement  at 
■  Tannton,  555.  ordered  to  mardi 
into  Nortoamptonshira  ib.  Ui 


condnct  towards  the  garrison  at 
Lamport,  ,1:56.  the  prince  (tf  Wales 
wrftea  tol^  to  reform  die  dis< 
orders  of  hla  army,  ib.  draws  off 
from  Taunton  upon  sir  T.  Fair- 
fax's «nt»ing  Somersetshire,  55^. 
beaten  by  him  near  Lamprat,  tb. 
retires  to  BanutaUe,  ib,  makes 
propositions  to  the  prince,  564. 
which  are  granted,  565.  Ids  de- 
mands of  the  prince,  566.  hiaoon- 
forenoe  with  one  of  the  jMrinoe's 
council,  567,  57a  Ua  conduct  at 
Exeter,  567,  571.  gives  over  the 
thought  of  driending  Devon,  570. 
retires  into  iVance,  571.  dis- 
courses against  him,  ib.  had  ren- 
dered the  Comidi  hostile  to  him, 
ib.  m.  Tsaaona  for  aDd  against 
his  having  had  a  secret  imder^ 
standii^;  witii  the  enemy,  57s. 
Ooumey,  or  Ouroey,  sir  Ridiard, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  his  loyalty 
to  Charles  I,  139.  reckoned  in 
oonsequenoe  a  malignant,  135. 
imaUe  to  prevent  the  city  from 
petitioningttie  king,  148.  honour- 
able mentiim  of  him,  149.  Charies 
I.'s  enooooium  of  him,  upon  the 
excliixioo  of  his  name  by  parha- 
ment  from  the  militia  bill,  tot, 
3IO.  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
earning  the  king's  proclanution 
Against  the  militia  to  be  pnblidy 
proolaimed,  *8i. 
Oowre,  oolond,  345. 
Graham,  James,  (see  marqais  of 

Mountrose.) 
Grammout,  marahaJ  de,  873. 
Qrandiaon,  William  ViOiers,  vis- 
count, 89.  ti^es  Nantwich,  304. 
taken  ]wiioner  at  Wim^eatv, 
333.  died  of  wonnds  reoeived  at 
die  siege  of  Bristol,  408,  409.  his 
diaracter,  410. 
Grantham  taken  by  the  king^  forces, 
347- 

Grantham,  colonel,  309. 

Oreenvil,  sir  Bevil,  409,  503.  active 
for  Charles  L  in  COTuwiLtl,  340, 
34«,  343,  397.  the  most  bdoved 
man  in  the  contrty,  343.  he  and 
sir  J.  Bwkley  beat  the  earl  of 
Stamford  near  Stratton,  398 
killed  in  the  batde  of  Lansdown, 
403.  his  eharacter,  404.  sir  R. 
Oreenvil  was  bis  vounger  brother, 
504.  and  dr  Jonn  OnenvO  his 
son,  895.  recommended  his  fondly 
to  die  care  of  Mr.  Morriee,  jft. 

Oreenvil,  tir  John,  869,  S83,  897. 
wounded  in  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  510.  govemm-  trf'Scill^, 
667.  whidi  he  ddivered  up  to  air 
G.  Ayscue  after  a  viganna  de- 
fence, 788.  allowed  by  paiikment 
after  dus  surrender  to  enjoy  his 
estate,  895.  was  a  son  of  sir  Bevil 
Oreenvil,  ib.  introduced  to  general 
Monk  by  Mr.  Morriee,  and 
receiving  his  instructions  goes 
over  to  Charles  II.  at  Brunelfl, 

896.  who  sends  back  his  letters  to 
the  parliament,  trtm,  Ac  by  him, 

897.  b^ng  caDed  for  by  the  par. 
fiament  'doiren  the  letter,  903. 


the  answer  of  the  house  of  oam> 
mons  delivered  to  him,  905. 
OreenrO,  air  Ridiard,  497, 498, 503, 
5S7»  565.  S66, 569, 570, 573, 581, 
585,  587.  beats  a  party  of  the  eari 
^  Essex's  horse  at  Bodmin,  498. 
left  by  the  king  to  Uodc  up  Ply- 
nuNith,  503.  notice  of  his  charaiv 
ter,  and  of  some  previous  partkn- 
lan  of  Us  oondnot)  ib.  was  a 
younger  brother  of  sir  Bevil 
Oreenvil,  504.  his  conduct  and 
movements  in  the  west,  544, 54^. 
wounded  at  Taunton,  545.  the 
oommissioneTs  of  Devon  complain 
of  bim,  548.  his  conduct  inquired 
into,  548,  549.  apptunted  major, 
general  of  the  army  in  the  west, 
554.  complaints  agidnst  him  at 
Bunstable^  557.  notioe  of  his  na- 
ture and  temper,  Ac.  558.  the 
prince  of  Walea's  intention!  with 
regard  to  him,  559.  grows  trooble- 
some  again,  560.  returns  his  con- 
mission  of  field-marshal,  fonncrty 
given  him  by  the  prinoe,  it.  par- 
ticulars respecting  die  estate  be 
obtained  by  his  wifo,  ib.  and  hii 
militarj'  prmnotion,  ib,  a  great 
plunderer,  56t.  notice  respecting 
the  protection  granted  to  his  house 
and  estate,  ib.  his  conduct  after 
be  had  given  ap  his  commission, 
U>.  the  ininoe  remonstrates  with 
him,  ti.  ootverates  with  lofd  Go- 
ring In  his  deigns,  564-  md  ob- 
tains the  command  of  the  remains 
of  the  western  army,  ib.  569.  rea- 
sons for  and  against  his  being  sent 
to  continue  the  blockade  of  Ply- 
mouth, 570.  his  movemoits,  ifi. 
j73.  Us  bdiavioar  towards  the 
prince,  ib.  and  at  Tmvbtudt,  581. 
appointed  to  command  the  foot  in 
the  west  under  lord  Hopton,  ib. 
whom  he  himself  had  reoooimend- 
ed  as  general  in  chie^     yet  not- 
witbsModing  refuses  to  act  under 
him,  583.  whereupon  he  is  oom- 
mittod  to  prison  by  the  prinoe,  ib. 
ma  nnpopolar  act,  noewithstnkU 
ing  his  pievioaa  oppresrim  and 
tyrannT,  ib. 
Qxegorj  XV.  pope,  9. 
Grey,  Anchetil,  one  ttf  the  eommis- 
sioners  for  the  associated  eoonty 
Dorset,  546. 
Orey,  llianias  lord,  had  the  coma 
mand  in  Lejcestershira  for  the 
parliament,  348.  joins  the  eari  of 
Essex  on  his  march  to  leUeve 
Glouoester,  447. 
Gre^  of  Ruthvfn,  Michad  Longue- 
nlle,  lord,  one  of  those  who  dgn- 
ed  dw  dedantion  diet  Chariea  I. 
had  no  iotenti<ni8  of  war,  163. 
Grey  of  Wari^e,  William  lord,  467. 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  par- 
liament for  refusing  to  go  as  their 
commissioner  into  Scotland  for 
rd]ef,4io.  Bs  speaker  of  the  house 
of  lords  signs  a  letter  to  the  lords 
justices  in  Ireland,  459.  and  an- 
odtar  to  the  king,  470. 
Grievances,  Hr.  Fpn^i  and  othen* 
qweohes  coneeniiiig^.  BIr.  Vym 
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ht^aa  the  dabats  of  ipnanooBB, 
69- 

Oriffitfai  175. 

Orinutoa,  Afterwards  sir  Hnrbottlei 
spoke  against  ship-money  in  the 
house  oommons,  54.  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
that  met  1660,  903.  ligns*  as 
speaker,  the  loyal  answer  of  the 
house  to  Chades  II.'s  letter,  905. 

Oraoers*  hall,  both  houses  (rf*  pariia- 
ment  appdnt  committees  to  sit 
there,  from  pretended  danger  st 
Westminster,  155. 

Orove,  Hugh,  ooooerned  in  the 
rising  at  Selhbury  for  CStarlei  II, 
814.  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded, 
8a6. 

Chiilford,  earl  of,  (see  eari  of  Lau- 
daidala.) 

Chienisey  reduced  by  Cromwdl's 

foroeS}  787. 
Guiipowdor,  an  act  for  the  free 

making  of,  witUn  the  fcii^om, 

114. 

Gunter,  colonel,  killed  in  the  fight 
at  Charlgrave  fieM,  395.  the  ^st 
<Acerof  horse  the  parliunant  had, 
ib.  of  knoirainaUoetothediarch, 
Ifi. 

Gunter,  cohmel,  proridee  a  bark  for 
the  escape  of  Chades  II.  after  the 
battle  of  Woroaater,  771* 

OnnMjr,  (see  Gonmey.) 

Ouman,  Louisa  de.  (see  queen  of 
Portugal) 

H* 

Hales,  his  part  in  the  commo- 

tkms  in  Kent  for  Chariea  II,  647, 
650.  trauporti  hfmadf  into  Hd- 
laiMl>U. 

Halo,  sw  Edmrd,  650. 

Han,  Joa^,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
the  earl  of  Essex  had  great  re- 
verence for  him,  93.  one  of  tha 
bish<^  who  signed  the  protesta- 
tion agiunst  tixeir  constrained  ab- 
aence  from  the  house  of  lords, 
141- 

Hambdn,  Alexander,  kept  in  pri- 
■on  tin  his  death  for  his  part  in 
Mr.Waller'i  and  Tomkm'sdedgn, 

39».  393. 
Hambden,  John,  39,  54,  55,  59, 85, 
86,  us,  17.11,305,442.  compelled 
by  law  to  pay  the  ship-money,  38, 
29,  55.  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  house  of  comoums,  ib.  his 
diaraoter,  74>ii9.  courted  byso- 
KcitOT-peneral  Herbert,  84.  was 
for  root  and  brandi,  as  it  was 
tanned,  94.  how  he  induces  lord 
Fdkland  to  vote  against  the  bt- 
ahope*  votes  in  pariiunent,  ib.  one 
of  the  oonuDittee  sent  by  pariia- 
ment  with  Charies  L  into  Soot- 
land,  113,  119.  might  have  been 
of  service,  had  he  been  oondliated 
by  the  king,  1 29.  articles  of  trea- 
son charged  against  him  and  live 
others,  by  order  of  the  king,  143. 
farther  particulars  rristive  to  the 
i^arge,  143,  144,  148,  150,  151, 
I5«>  I53»  »i8»  167,  174, 

178,  179,  18s,  187,  193,  ai8, 
331)  324,  341,  356,383.  hasare- 


giment  conferred  on  him  by  par^ 
Uament,  383.  reinforces  the  earl 
of  Essex  at  the  batde  (rfEdge.hill, 
309.  unsuooeasful  in  an  attempt 
against  the  Brill,  356.  adviaad  the 
besieging  of  Oxfoni,  where  the 
king  was,  rather  than  Reading, 
385.  mortally  wounded  in  the 
fight  at  Charlgrave  field,  395. 
farther  sketch  of  his  diaxactert 
396.  bishop  Warbnrton't  remark 
reepecttng  the  place  of  his  death, 
ib.  lord  Falkland  entertained  a 
good  opinion  of  his  uprightness 
and  iutegrity,  431.  Mr.  Pym 
much  governed  by  him,  475.  a 
daughter  of  his  married  oc^d 
Hammond,  624.  was  ooudn  to, 
and  bosom  friend  of  Cromwell,  638. 

Hamilton,  585. 

Hamilton,  James  Hamilton,  third 
marquis,  afterwards  duke,  and 
earl  of  Cambridge,  84,  90,  91, 
134,  3f6.  473.  644.  651,  653, 
653,  663.  his  character,  19.  mas- 
ter of  the  htne  to  Chariea  1, 31. 
hia  sole  Kivher  in  all  Scotdi  af. 
fiurs,  ib.  33, 44, 697.  his  affection 
to  the  king  suspected,  33.  has  the 
command  of  the  fleet  against  the 
Scotch  covenanters,  46.  his  suspi- 
riona  conduct,  49.  not  at  all  ac- 
oeptaUe  to  the  eari  of  Esaex,  48. 
nor  to  the  eari  of  Holland,  49. 
nor  to  his  countrymen,  50.  finds 
fault  with  tba  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion made  with  the  oovenanten, 
ti.  gets  sir  H.  Vane  made  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  room  of  sir  J. 
Coke,  $1.  supposed  to  have  ob- 
tained lord  Lowden's  release  tmm 
inqiriaonmat  to  endear  himself  to 
the  Scotch,  58.  had  the  skill  to  in- 
terfere in  public  affairs  as  much  or 
as  little  as  he  pleased,  60.  why 
more  hateful  to  the  people  than 
any  other  person,  61.  had  been 
acoised  of  a  design  of  making 
hfanoelf  king  of  Scotland,  O.  ao- 
coont  of  hb  craft  in  inducing  the 
king  to  allow  him  to  endear  him- 
adf  to  the  Scotch  covenanters,  ib. 
one  of  the  counsellors  about  the 
king  at  York,  64.  his  removal 
from  him  recommended  by  the 
Scotdi  onmnisBiimcia,  63.  how  he 
gained  them  over,  76.  advlees  the 
king  to  appoint  several  of  the  po- 
pnlw-  party  privy^Kmrnsellors,  78. 
Mr.  Hyde  importuned  by  the  king 
and  oUiers  not  to  bring  him  for- 
ward as  an  evil  counaulor,  110. 
compdled  to  give  up  the  dnque 
pmts,  ib.  transactions  in  Scotland 
xespectlng  him,  Argjd^  and 
MountraaB,it9.  made  a  duk^  j&. 
rigned  the  dedaration  that  the 
king  had  no  intentions  of  war, 
363.  sir  H.  Vane  never  kept  fair 
quarter  with  him,  375.  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  Scotch 
parliament  called  by  the  covniant- 
era,  443,  443-  gpa  to  the  king  at 
Oxtorij  444-  imprisoned,  474. 
private  examination  of  certain 
persona  respecting  his  conduct,  ib. 


particulars  respecting  hia  being  set 
at  liberty,  585,  588.  goes  into 
Scotland,  633,  enteri  En^aud 
with  an  army  noaad  by  the  Sootdh, 
iu  consequence  of  theu*  treaty  with 
Charles  I.  in  the  Iski  1^  l^''igfat, 
657.  his  irregular  mardi,  ib,  658. 
routed  at  Uxeter  by  Ijambert,  ib, 
and  taken  prisoner,  ib.  tried  by  a 
new  hi^  court  of  jnsdoe,  70a 
condemned,  701.  hia  pedtioQ  for 
life  rejected  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, ib.  beheaded,  703. 
Hamilton,  duke  of,  (see  eaH  of  Ian- 
rick.) 

Hamilton,    (Anne  Cunningham,) 

mardiioness  of,  474. 
Hamilton,  sir  James,  403. 
Hammond,  mayw  of  St.  Ive^ 

583. 

Hammond,  ookmel,  638,  687,  694. 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
624.  nephew  <tf  Dr.  Hammond, 
633.  negodated  vnih  to  receive 
Charles  I.  upon  his  escape  from 
Hampton-court,  ib.  bnnight  to 
the  king,  ib.  removes  him  to  Ca- 
risbrook  castle,  ib.  lord  Claren- 
don's opinion  of  this  whole  busi- 
ness, ib.  removes  the  king^s  oU 
servanu  from  about  him,  629. 
imprisons  Buriy  for  attempting 
to  stir  np  the  people  of  the  island 
in  the  Idw's  fiivour,  ib.  removed 
frrai  the  charge  of  the  king's  per- 
son, 689. 

Haomiond,  Dr.  Henry,  one  of  die 
king's  comn^ssitMiers  in  matters 
relating  to  the  churdi  to  treat  at 
Uxbri^ie,  533.  allowed  to  attend 
Ae  king  as  one  of  his  chaplains, 
6t3.  nade  of  oiriond  Hanunmd, 

Haroouit,  conte  d*,  sgS.  arrives 
ambasmdor  extraordinary  from 
France,  449.  returns  into  France 
without  any  good  effect  to  Charles 
I,  450.  besides  CamlHray,  720. 
nised  the  siege,  ib, 

Harding,  49i6. 

Haro,  Lewis  de,  714,  7'S>  ?35. 
874,  S76,  877.  his  intercoune 
wi^  Charles  H.'s  ambassadotv  at 
Madrid,  737,  731,  732,  75*.  754- 
his  private  interview  with  them, 
728.  ran  several  courses  with  the 
idng  in  the  pnblic  races,  7x9.  one 
of  the  ooundl  of  state,  733.  his 
character,  ib.  875.  was  an  atodute 
favourite  of  the  king,  733.  bis 
origin,  ib.  the  ambaassdm  expos- 
tulate with  him  about  an  agent  of 
the  pariiaxnent  sent  into  Spain, 
748.  his  answer,  id.  they  writs  to 
nhn  about  the  nmrder  of  this 
agent,  tA.  bis  answa*,  ib.  his 
speech  to  them  concerning  749. 
he  and  cardinal  Mazarine  meet  at 
Fuentarabia,  to  settle  a  treaty  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  873- 
advises  Charles  II.  to  attend,  874- 
was  against  the  earl  of  Dristd 
accompanying  him,  ib.  who  bow- 
ever  wrought  himself  into  his 
good  graces,  877.  how  &r  the 
cardinal  bad  the  advantage  over 
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Iiim,  By4.  an  account  of  the  dose 
of  this  treaty  Id  respect  erf"  Portu- 
gal and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  as 
settled  by  tliein,  874,  876.  his 
treatment  of  king  Charles,  877. 
died  aooa  aftar  iiaa  bnaness, 
9iab 

Hairis,  ra^*or-gienera]|»  581.  a  mem- 
ber of  tbji  house  of  ecaaaonn,  not- 
withstanding the  self-denying  or- 
dinance, 610.  conducted  Clurles 
I.  from  Hurst  castle  to  St.  James's, 
693, 694.  his  origin  and  character, 
603.  much  trusted  by  Cromwell, 
to.  was  in  favour  of  the  Icing's 
being  publicly  tried,  694.  removed 
fran  the  army  by  Crcmvell, 

'  840. 

Harry,  (see  Henry.) 

Harvey,  418. 

Uasdiuick,  575. 

Haslerig,  sir  ArUuir,  76,  05,  1 10, 
479,  881.  prefers  a  bill  in  the 
house  of  oommoos  foe  the  attain- 
der of  the  eari  of  fkraffbrd  of  high 
tnaami,  91.  and  another  for  set- 
tling tbs  militia,  11 1.  the  tool  of 
his  party,  91,  11 1.  one  of  the  five 
members  (tf  the  commons  accused 
of  high  treason  by  the  king's  or^ 
dar,  143.  liuther  particulua  re- 
ladog  to  the  chai^  143,  144, 
148,  ISO,  151.  JSa.  »53»  156. 
158.  167,  174,  178,  179.  185, 
187,  ig3»  «»8,  azi,  aas,  241. 
256,  382.  his  r^ment  of  horse, 
■0  completely  armed,  as  to  be 
called  lobsters,  402.  and  were  the 
fint  that  made  any  impreauon  on 
the  king's  horse,  tt.  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Round  way-down , 
and  his  impenetrable  regiment 
routed,  406.  is  readmitted  into 
the  house  of  commons  by  virtue 
of  a  clause  in  the  petition  and  ad- 
vice^ 843.  having  been  excluded 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  recogni- 
tioii  of  the  protector,  the  peti- 
tion and  pnqxMsls  of  Lamhert'i 
army  discovered  to  him,  879.  ac- 
quaints the  parliament  with  it,  16. 
what  measures  he  and  Vane,  the 
beads  of  the  republic  party,  in- 
duced paiiiament  to  ad(^  t&.88o. 
appointed  in  conseqtience  one  of 
the  seven  commissioners  to  govern 
tlw  army,  879.  his  character,  880. 
he,  Wtdtoo,  and  Morley  go  to 
PMtsmouth,  upon  Lambert's  dis- 
persiog  the  parUament,  and  are 
well  received,88i.  heand  Morley 
were  looked  oponas  invested  with 
the  anthority  of  parliament,  883. 
they  march  towards  Limdon,  884. 
the  soldiers  in  London,  in  conse- 
quence, restore  the  parliament, 
i*.  geneml  Monk  omversed  most 
firedy  with  him,  894. 

Hand,  393,  393. 

Hastings,  Ferdinando  lord,  after- 
wards rixth  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
ran  away  from  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  313. 

Hastily  odond  Henry,  made 
sheriff  of  Leicestershire^  to  retain 
it  in  obedience  to  the  kin^  379. 


hit  serriees  there,  348,  349.  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  349. 
Hastings  sir  Walter,  govmior  of 
PorUud,  anriaised  Weymouth, 
543- 

HiUton,  sir  Christopher,  afterwards 
lord,  notice  of,  372.  one  <^  the 
king's  oonmiisuMwra  to  treat  at 
Uzbridge,  5  20.  had  been  made  a 
lord,  ib.  residaot  at  Paris,  8ai. 
Hawkesley-house   taken   by  the 

king's  forces,  552. 
Hawkins,  colond,  501. 
Hawley,  sir  Francis,  391. 
Hay,  sir  Francis,  f»ie  of  the  ofiicers 
taken  with  the  marquis  of  Mount- 
rose  and  execated,  74a. 

Hayward,  100. 

Haaends,  presidoat  de  la,  753. 
Heath,  sir  Robert,  194. 
Hedworth,  John,  signed  the  ana- 
baptiBM'  address  to  Charles  II, 

855. 

HedwcHth,  Ba»dal|di,  ^ned  the 
anabap^sts'  address  to  CoKrles  11^ 

855- 

Hemflet,  718. 

Henden»n,Alexander,  361,363,440. 
one  of  the  Scotch  oommissioners 
to  treat  at  Rippoo,  63.  goes  with 
the  commissitHters  to  Ltmdon,  76. 
crowds  go  to  hear  him  and  the 
other  diaplaios  preach,  ib.  77. 
meddled  much  in  temporal  a£Urs, 
131.  presents  the  petition  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  to  Charles  I,  359,  360. 
and  carries  the  answer  back,  363. 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
at  Uxbridgein  matters  relating  to 
the  church,  530,  523,  523.  his 
weech,  533.  sent  to  dkpute  with 
uie  king  oonoeming  church  go- 
vernment, 605.  the  king  too  hard 
for  him,  ib.  partly  convinced  of 
the  misdiief  he  had  been  the  au- 
thor of,  ib.  dies  shortly  after,  ib. 

Henly,  James,  188. 

Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  men- 
tioned as  queen,  84,  103,  108, 
118,  127,  139,  140,  167,  168, 

17s,    185,    321,   223,    337,  240, 

«43,  257,  28s,  336,  354,  361, 

364,  383.  405*  43Si  455.  S9<^ 

59',  !>9h  595)  6'4,  63*»  633, 

640,  646,  652,  650,  737,  7SS, 

77a,  776,  777.  778,  780,  781, 
783,  806,  874,  877.  her  influence 
obtains  the  secretaryship  for  sir 
U.  Vane,  5 1 .  what  was  thought 
of  her  recommendation  to  the  ca- 
thdics  to  contribute  money  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Sottts,  60.  said  by  the  king  to 
have  recommended  him  to  call 
the  parliament  in  1640,  62.  her 
great  power  with  the  king  com- 
plained of  by  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, 63.  and  generally  disliked, 
67.  ndther  archbishop  Laud  nor 
the  eari  (tf  Strafford  acceptable  to 
her,  i&  withdraws  her  favour 
from  the  earl  of  Holland,  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  of  the  ear!  of 
Strafford,  87.  becomes  odious  to 
the  people^  116,  I3i.  the  eari  of 


HoBmd,  who  had  been  her 
ture,  and  whom  she  had  preserved 

from  destruction,  niglectsher,  1 18. 
still  courted  by  some,  and  why, 
ib.  charged  by  some  with  foment- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  121, 
1 69.  three  thousand  pounds  raised 
for  the  king's  use  by  the  sale  of 
her  jewehs  133.  notice  ot  her  in 
the  parliament's  remoistranc^ 
1643,  157.  full  of  fears,  chi^yon 
hearing  an  intenUoo  of  accusing 
her  of  high  treason,  167.  theob- 
ject  of  this  rumour,  ib.  1 68.  etnn- 
pelled  to  sell  ber  plate  to  snpply 
her  wants,  168.  persuades  the 
khig  to  ipi  the  tnll  deprivii^  the 
lHab(^  of  duirmtes  in  the  house 
of  lords,  171.  lord  Digby's  letter 
to  her  opened  by  the  bouse  of 
commons,  173.  goes  to  Holland, 
168,  175.  mention  of  her  in  the 
parliammt's  declaration,  1643, 
178.  made  the  king  promise  to  re- 
move  the  earls  of  Easez  and  Hol- 
land from  tbfflr  situations,  190^ 
ipi.  purchases  arms  and  ammu- 
mtion  in  Holland  for  the  king, 
213.  with  what  difficulty,  269. 
her  capuchin  friars  sent  Inok  to 
Francebyparliament,299.  returns 
to  Englmd,  347.  the  danger  she 
escaped,  t6.  parliament  thoughtto 
have  wished  her  death,  ib,  her 
chapd  and  lodgings  plundered  by 
authority  of  parliament,  380.  im- 
peached by  the  house  of  commons 
for  aiding  the  king  in  the  war, 
388.  joins  the  king  near  Keinton, 
406,407.  tmngingaareKt  recruit, 
407.  was  againrt  tha  kii^s  at- 
tempting the  siege  of  G1oucest«-, 
430.  from  what  motives,  431. 
the  earl  of  Holland  again  offers 
his  service  to  her,  423.  Jermvn 

Erevaila  with  her  to  accept  it,  ib. 
ov  many  paid  court  to  her,  435. 
how  she  behaved  towards  the  earl 
of  Holland  upon  his  arrival  at 
Oxfiwd,  435.  lived  in  Merton 
collie,  ib.  why  offended  with  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  435.  chooses 
the  conte  d'Harcourt  to  be  the 
French  ambassador  to  n^otiate 
between  the  king  and  the  pariia- 
meni,  450.  whatever  vnu  done  by 
papists  was  ascribed  to  her  zeal 
for  her  region,  458.  the  court  at 
Ozibrd  and  iu  expense  much  in- 
creased by  her,  460.  retires  from 
Oxford  to  Exeter,  481.  delivered 
of  a  daughter  tfaer«^  490.  and 
from  thence  to  France,  494.  lord 
Percy  made  a  baron  npon  ber  in- 
teroessioo,  496.  prevailed  with  the 
king  to  make  sir  A.  Aston  go- 
vernor of  Oxford,  being  a  Roman 
catholic,500.  solicitous  for  O'Neile 
to  be  made  grocan  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, 334,  533.  her  and  the  king's 
letters  fell  into  their  oiemies* 
hands  at  the  battle  cf  Naseby, 
554.  garbled  and  published  by 
them,  ti>.  cardinal  Richelieu  pre- 
vental  ber  going  into  France, 
when  die  &nt  went  abnied,  591. 
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Admitted  there  by  cardinal  Ma- 
sarine  on  her-  leaving  En^and  a 
second  time,  ib.  advised  the  Icing 
to  promise  the  Scotch  to  estabiish 
preibyterianism  ia  En^atid,  592, 
604.  her  letter  to  the  chancellar 
of  the  exdunoer  ooncaning  the 
ninee  of  Wales's  removal  into 

''■■M^  594>  595'  the  l*>i>^  Cap^ 
and  Colepepper  sent  to  dissuade 
her  from  sending  for  die  prince 
into  Fnnoef  595.  how  far  pr&- 
vailed  Dpon,  598.  krd  Dig- 
hfu  transBcbons  with  her  and 
cardinal  Maiiarine  in  France,  597. 
lends  for  the  prince,  602.  sir  W. 
Davenant  sent  hy  her  to  the  king 
to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the 
church,  606.  sir  J.  Berkley  sent 
from  her  to  him,  614.  gained  over 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
633*  ^ji.  haw  sbe  tretted  the 
minoB  at  Puis,  640.  lord  Jermyn 
her  chief  officer,  ib.  the  earl  of 
Holland,  designing  to  rise  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
others,  again  countenanced  by 
her,  643.  the  prince  disposed  by 
her  to  d^)md  wholly  upon  the 
preabyterian  party,  649.  the  ooun- 
tMs  of  Carlisle  gains  confidence 
again  with  her,  656.  sends  a  paper 
to  be  ddivered  to  the  parliament, 
upon  the  report  of  what  they  in- 
tended againrt  the  king,  but  it 
waa  laid  aside,  691.  herfintmes- 
Mgs  to  the  prince,  as  king,  704. 
who  resolved  not  to  resign  hiinsdf 
«itirely  to  her  governance,  H. 
why  she  coolly  received  the  mar- 
quis of  Mountrose,  notwithstand- 
ing his  services  in  the  royal  cause, 
708.  why  s(»ne  urged  and  others 
dissuaded  the  king's  seeing  her  on 
his  intended  journey  to  Ireland, 
714.  the  chancellor  not  at  all  to 
her  favoor,  715.  and  why,  719. 
why  angry  at  the  king's  project  of 
going  into  Ireland,  ib.  her  inter- 
viewwitb  him  at  St-Germain's,  7S0. 
he  tells  her  plainly  that  lie  would 
not  be  governed  by  her,  ib.  Mr. 
£Uiot,  ^igh  under  great  oUiga* 
tions^  had  little  mverence  fi»her,j£. 
the  dwnoellor  of  the  exchequer's 
imvate  audience  with  her,  731. 
not  solicitous  for  the  king's  stay 
in  France,  as  she  could  not  have 
the  dominion  over  him,  734.  re- 
moves to  the  Louvre,  725.  ad- 
▼isei  die  king  to  agree  with  the 
Soots  npoo  their  terms,  and  why, 
7.17>  738-  vhy  lord  Cotdngtim 
was  ungracious  to  her,  751.  the 
king  left  the  duke  of  York  with 
her, with  direction  to  confonnhim- 
self  to  her  will,  755.  too  largean 
flrtablishment  assigned  him  by 
lier,  75^.  comfMns  to  die  dian- 
cdlor  of  the  foolish  marriage 
schane  proposed  to  the  duke  of 
Vrak  by  two  of  his  counseUoin, 
757.  Dr.  Cosins  forbid  to  fifiidate 
to  the  protestanta  in  her  &mily,  ib. 
the  chancellor  speaks  to  her  about 
it,  ib,  her  answer,  ib.  how  she  re- 


cdved  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
counsellors,  758.  her  pecuniary 
difficulties,  772,  778.  lo^  Jermyn 
appointed  by  the  king  one  of  his 
new  council,  to  please  her,  776. 
earnestly  pressea  fiv  sir  Jcim 
Berkley  to  oe  made  One  also,  ib. 
not  gianted,t£.  why  countenanced 
the  king's  attending  the  Hugonot 
churdi,  779.  how  her  prejudice 
against  tiw  chancellor  d  theez- 
cmequer  was  increased,  ib.  780. 
hu  intended  behaviour  towards 
bar,  78t.  supposed  to  have  ooun> 
tenanoed  the  sdieme  of  marrying 
the  duke  of  York  to  mademcnaelle 
de  Longueville,  783.  consults  the 
chancelk)r  about  it,  U>.  instances 
ol  her  displeasure  against  him, 
805,806.  though  hitherto  averse 
from  sir  Edward  Herbert,  she 
now  recommends  him  to  the  king 
as  lord  keeper,  who  appoints  him, 
807.  Bfdidts  that  Mr.  Long,  one 
of  her  creature*,  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  secretary^ip  of  state, 
ib.  608.  is  refused,  ib,  prevails 
with  the  king  to  send  her  si»i ,  the 
dukeof  GkKuester  tohn  at  Paris, 
813.  and  to  leave  bun  with  her, 
813.  at  die  king's  desire  Uiechan- 
txOoe  bad  an  audience  with  her, 
ib.  ooontenances  tbe  endeavours 
to  pervert  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
in  nifl  religion,  820.  is  obliged  to 
let  him  go  to  the  king,  who  had 
sent  for  him  in  consequence,  ib, 
at  "■>^'F»"^  Haiariae's  request 
teat  lord  Jermyn  to  invite  the 
king  into  France,  when  his  restor- 
ation was  probable,  907.  had 
lately  persuaded  the  kii^  to  make 
lord  Jennyn  earl  of  St.  Alban*!, 
ib. 

Btenrietta*  princess,  daughter  of 
Cfaaries  I,  778,  847.  bom  at  Ex- 
eter, 490, 630b  privately  conveyed 
by  her  governess,  the  countess  of 
Morton*  into  France,  ib.  811. 
married  the  duke  of  Oriaanst 
490- 

Henry  III,  308,  904. 
Henry  IV,9o,  314,  sis,  «33t  a67- 
Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  764. 
Henry  VI,  88. 

Henry  VII,  88, 114,  173,  206, 338, 
253,  698.  838,843. 

Henry  VIII,  as,  90,  06,  698. 

Henry,  prinoe^  son  or  James  I,  8, 
307,  701. 

Henry,  prince  of  OisngBt  (see 
Orange.) 

Herbert,  sir  Edward,  (as  attorney- 
general,)  221, 674,  717.  acdicitor- 
general,  54.  his  part  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  house  of  commons 
concerning  grievances,  id.  imposes 
Mr.  Hyde's  question  on  the  Ung*s 
propoBidon  to  pariiament  respect- 
ing ship-money,  56.  misrepresents 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  in 
this  business  to  the  king,  ib.  his 
general  conduct  in  parliament,  84. 
made  attomey-genoal,  ib.  in 
which  c^iadty  ne  accuses  lord 
Kindxdtoa  aiul  five  members  (S 


the  house  of  oommoii^  of  high 
treasoD,  by  the  king's  command, 
143.  a  ctnnmittee  app(Hnted  by  the 
house  of  aanmons  to  prepare  a 
dtatge  t^ainst  him  for  bBving  ac- 
cused tbair  fire  manban^  153. 
the  commosM  eamlne  bim,  154. 
his  answer,  ib.  they  vole  a  charg« 
gainst  him,  ib.  impeached  by 
than,  1 74.  die  king's  lettn  in  his 
favour  prejudirial  to  him,  194. 
differences  between  the  kirds  and 
eommons  rsqieeting  coiumsI  bring 
allowed  bim,  ib.  bn  defence  ib, 
dedsion  d  the  lords  in  his  &vour, 
ib.  altered  to  please theaaninaM,t&. 
had  more  influence  than  any  pec- 
son  over  prince  Rupert,  653,  807. 
fiuther  notice  of  him,  ib.  ooocem- 
ed  in  the  divisions  antong  the 
prince  of  Wales's  ooul^  659. 
causes  the  prince  to  nnderralos 
lord  Hopftm,  660^  cnltivata 
prince  Rupert's  prqndice  s^^unst 
lord  Cokniepper,  671.  an  instaaoe 
of  it,  ib.  he  and  nr  George  Rat- 
diff  have  great  intereat  with  the 
dulte  of  Yoric,  756.  ooooemed  in 
the  iitctions  in  the  duke's  fiunily, 
758,  776.  what  led  lord  Jemmi  10 
court  bim,  both  being  hitnerto 
enemies  ta>  each  other,  807.  his 
dedaradon  respecting  lord  Jer- 
myn, ib.  made  lord  kemr  at  the 

Sueen's  solidtation,  ib.  how  quail- 
ad  &a  the  post,  ib.  why  he  and 
Jermyn  advised  Mr.  Long  to  pe- 
ddon  to  be  restored  to  the  seore- 
taryahipt  t6.  bis  ofunkn  as  to  the 
chanceUorof  the  exchequer's  hav- 
ing conversed  with  Cromwell,  808. 
accuses  the  diancelior  tJ  having 
Kpdtea  ill  of  tbe  king,  809.  pro- 
duces lord  Qerrard  to  prove  i^  ib. 
ill  satisfied  with  the  renlt,  U. 
partly  instromental  in  maku^ 
prince  Rnpert  leave  Charles  II. 
and  goiutoGermany,8i3.  resigns 
the  great  sral  to  the  king,  813. 
and  never  aftansmda  saw  hi^ 

a. 

fiecbertof  Bsfihnd,  Edward  Samer- 
set,  lord,  afterwards  cstfl  ef  Gb- 
m organ,  and  subsequendy  second 
marquis  of  Wcvcester,  351,  351, 
401.  made  general  of  South 
Wales,  351.  observadons  on  this 
appointment,  ib.  a  subject  oom- 
plaint  by  parliament,  337.  who 
request  he  ma^  be  removed  from 
oourt,  338.  ranea  a  Utde  army, 
351.  b  surprised  by  ^  Wilfiam 
Waller,and  rooted,  35s.  persuad- 
ed to  dedine  the  commaod  of 
Wales,  4T7. 

Herbert,  Hrary  lord,  afterwards 
duke  of  Beaufor^one  of  the  com- 
mittee sent  by  MuiiameBt  to  wait 
m  Charles  iL  at  the  Hague^ 
908. 

Hereford  and  Tewkesbury  taken  by 
sir  William  Waller :  both  which 
he  preseudy  left,  350.  Hereford 
taken  again  by  sirWilliam  Waller, 
382. 

Hereford,  Walter  Devereux,  fifth 
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TiiDODDt,  one  of  the  eommittee 
unt  by  the  pariiament  to  wait  on 
Chariee  II.  at  the  Hague,  008. 
Hereford,  biahop  ot,  (see  O.  Cok&) 
HertCnrd,  William  S^mour,  esrl 
■ftsrwardi  marqoia  oF,  and  duke 
of  Somenec,  97,  340,  350, 
395*  399>  400^  40T.  404*  4". 
413*  434.  437,  ja7»  6».  666, 
8to.  Bworn  aae  of  the  new 
priry-oounsellors,  78.  made  a 
marquia,  97.  made  gavemar  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  17a  ordered 
by  parliament  not  to  suffer  bim  to 
go  out  of  the  oountry,  154.  bia 
170,  369,  414.  4IS- 
and  previous  couduct,  170.  oon- 
oimxl  not  in  the  proceedingt 
■gainat  the  earl  of  Strafford,  ^- 
tbouf^  he  had  no  affectimi  for 
him,  ib,  his  reason  {<x  accepting 
the  office  (tfgoTanuHr,  171.  carried 
the  prince  to  the  king  at  Green- 
wich by  his  cnnmand,  tiioiigfa 
prohibited  by  parliamoit,  1 75.  one 
of  those  who  signed  the  declara- 
tion that  the  king  had  no  inten- 
tiwis  <d  war,  363.  apptunted  by 
the  king  his  Uevtaiant-general  of 
all  the  western  parts,  37.^.  sent 
thither,  287.  bis  actions  ia  Somer- 
Mtshin^  390.  retires  to  Sher-^ 
bomey  391.  the  eari  of  Bedford 
cornea  against  hin^  ik.  fait  chal- 
lenge to  fight  tut  accepted  by  the 
eer^  396.  his  proceedinga  in  the 
west^U.  thence  trani^Kirts  himself 
into  OlamBaanihir^  t&.  he  and 
prince  Maurice^  as  Us  Uentenant- 
general,  with  thrir  forces,  join 
the  Comisb  army  at  Chard,  399. 
whither  they  bad  been  sent  by  the 
Tang,  ib.  takea  Taunton,  Brit^ 
water,  and  Dunstar  oude,  400. 
ame  jeakwsy  between  him  and 
prinoe  Manrlo^  401.  he  and  the 
prince  prepare  their  march  for 
Oxford,  ib.  followed  by  sir  W. 
Waller,  ib.  40a,  403.  beat  »r  W. 
Walleriu  the  battle  of  Lansdown, 
4n3*  they  come  to  Oxford,  405. 
return  to  Bath,  407.  jealousies 
between  him  and  prinee  Ruper^ 
411.  sir  Ralph  Hoptmi  finnly  de- 
voted to  him,  413.  why  remorad 
from  the  army  to  attend  the  king, 
414.  af^onst  his  inclination,  ib. 
obserrsdoDS  oa  this  change,  415. 
diflieience  betweoi  him  and  prince 
Maarice  idative  to  ^ipointing  sir 
A.  A.  Cooper  goremor  of  Wey- 
mouih,  43.  diekingwith  difflcuU 
tjr  persuaded  by  the  chancellor  of 
m  exchequer  to  gratify  tin  mar- 
quis, 426.  returns  tff  the  king  at 
Oxfbrd,  ib.  435.  one  of  the  kiiw's 
cnmwissiniiers  to  treat  at  l^- 
bridgiS  53a  attended  Chariee  I/s 
funm^fiQS.  the  garter  cooferred 
on  lam  by  Charies  IL  on  his  iC' 
■tuntio^  91ft  «iM  ihovd^  after, 

a, 

Hertford,  (Frances  Davereui^)  mar- 
chioness o^  501. 

Hesae^  bndgrave  of;  contributed  not 
to  the  nibsdy  granted  by  the  diet 


in  Oennany  to  Charles  II.  dwngli 
under  obligations  to  James  I.  md 
Charles  I,  816. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Elizabeth  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Oeoige  II.  landgrave 
of,  married  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh,  81 9. 

Hewet,  (Hiiet,)  Dr^  tried  befiare  a 
high  court  of  justice  for  eeading 
money  to  Charies  I^  850.  refused 
to  plead,  ib.  condemned,  851.  ex- 
ecuted, 853.  nodoe  of  him,  %b, 
lord  Falconbridge  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Cromwell,  interceded 
for  him  In  vain,  ib. 

Hflwson,  colonel,  suppresses  a  rinng 
of  the  dty  apprenticea,  S84. 

HeydoHf  nr  John,  lieutenant  of  the 
ordnance  toClurlea  1,  389,  30J, 

Hi^-txnnmission  court,  dissdred  by 
act  of  parliament,  113.  its  or%in 
and  object,  ib.  bow  It  bad  ex- 
ceeded its  bounds^  t& 

Hi^  court  of  justice^  constituted  by 
die  nnunons  for  trial  of  diaries 
I,  ^gj.  Bradshaw  its  prewdent,  i& 
lawyers  and  other  officers  app<nnt- 
ed,  ib.  proceedings,  695.  dis- 
turbance in  the  court  by  lady 
Fairfiu,  6g6.  a  new  idgh  court  of 
justice  8it%  700.  duke  Hamilton, 
eatk  of  Holland  and  Norwich, 
lord  Capd,  and  sir  J.  Owen,  tried 
and  condemned,  700,  701.  a  high 
court  of  justice  erected  to  try  per- 
sona holding  corresponoence  with 
Charles  Stuart,  7^.  Mr.  Gerard 
and  Mr,  Vowel  tried,  ib. 

Hill,  colonel  Ardmr,  354. 

Hindunan,  Dr.,  pr^endarr  of  Sa- 
lisbury, meets  Charles  I  I.  in  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Womster, 
on  Salishurr  plains,  and  conducts 
him  to  Heal^  Mrs.  Hyde's  houses 
771. 

Hippesley,  sir  John,  i». 

Hispaniola,  the  Ei^jKah  fleet  onder 
Pen,  and  the  trac^  under  Vena- 
btes,  unBucoeufal  in  an  attempt 
«P<»»  *33' 

Houutraten,  village,  notice  of,  Sio. 

Hochstraten,  count  of,  owner  of  the 
village  of  diat  name,  860.  one  of 
greatest  noMes  in  the  ioAf  of 
Bn^an^  ib. 

Holland,  the  privilege  aSowed  to  the 
£nglish  ambassador  of  voting  in 
the  StatesOeneraldisoontiiiued,3  7. 
bow  long  permitted,  ib.  HoUand 
entered  into  a  ek)se  eorreapimdenoe' 
with  dw  SooCdi  Govenanten,  51. 
the  States  hostile  to  Charies  L 
and  favourable  to  the  pariiament, 
369.  substance  of  the  doclanUion 
of  the  parliament  to  the  States 
General,  335.  the  prince  of  Wales 
desires  Uie  ^tee  to  inlereede  with 
pariiament  for  his  father,  691. 
tiieir  answer,  tb.  they  send  an  am- 
bassador, ib,  who  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  till  after  his 
death,  ib.  the  States  condole  with 
Charies  II.  on  his  fathw's  mur- 
datf  704.  drcumstancfls  that  made 
Charles  II.'s  departure  from  Ho  - 
land  necesrary,  711.  he  delivers  a 


memorial  to  the  States,  713,  713. 
the  States  unwilling  that  be  tdiould 
return  to  the  Hague,  738.  or  that 
the  duke  of  York  should  remidn 
there,  758.  invited  by  the  English 
parliament  to  a  strict  union,  784. 
without  effect,  ib.  thereupon  the 
act  of  navkation  passed  against 
them,  ib.  their  ships  ordered  in 
consequence  not  to  strike  to  the 
En^ish,  785.  a  war  begun  on  this 
account,  ib.  the  message  of  the 
States  to  parliament,  ib.  their  an- 
sver,786.  Blaketakea their  fishing 
busses  and  their  guard  ships,  tb. 
sir  6.  Ayacnetakesorsnks thirty 
sail  (tf  their  merchants,  ib.  and 
fights  thnr  fleet  near  Plymouth, 
U>,  Charles  II.  proposes  that  he 
should  joan  his  interest  with  theirs, 
ib.  they  thank  him,  but  decline 
his  proposal,  787.  their  fleet  beat- 
en hy  Slake,  ib.  they  send  a^n 
to  the  wu^iunent  for  peac^  ib. 
CramwMl  never  zealous  for  this 
War,  but  governed  in  it  by  Saint- 
John,  ib.  their  fleet  beaten  again, 
1653,  796.  they  send  four  com-' 
missioners  to  treat  of  peace  with 
the  protector,  ib.  how  received, 
^  timt  fleet  again  beaten,  and 
their  admiral,  Van  Trump,  slain, 
797.  Cromwell  makes  peace  with 
them,  ib,  the  States  General  con- 

Satulate  the  king's  coming  to 
reda;  and  theStateaofHoHand 
invite  him  to  the  Hagu^  908.  his 
focepdcm  and  entertainment  thera, 
ib.  ua  fiahariea  oa  the  coasts  of 
Sootiand  and  the  ides  of  Otkney^ 
a  source  of  great  tiadetoHdhnd, 
786. 

Holland,  Benry  Rich,  first  eari  of, 
64,  III,  1I4,  119,170,378,  383, 
433,  437,  66St  738.  his  family^ 
9$.  served  in  Ae  war  in  Holland, 
ib.  became  very  acoeptaUe  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  36.  whrnn 
he  courted  implicitly,  ib.  but  his 
friendriiip  was  more  entire  to  the' 
earl  of  Carlisle,  ib.  had  a  fortune 
by  his  wife,  Isabd  Cop^tft.  placed 
about  the  prince  of  Wales  through 
the  duke's  interest,  ib.  made  ttu4 
of  Holland,  16.  his  other  honowrsy 
ib.  had  the  queen's  good  opinion, 
ib.  and  was  omsequently  an  ene- 
my to  the  earl  of  Portland,  ib. 
made  general  of  the  horse  against 
^  Scotch  coven aoters,  46.  his 
n-treat  froiD  Dunce,  48.  how  he 
reosived  the  covenanters'  letter  to 
him,  ib.  nrither  loved  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  Wentworth,  nor 
archbishop  Laud,  49.  nor  ahnos 
any  thing  then  dose  in  church  or 
state,  ib.  challenged  by  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  to  fight,  ia  consequence 
of  an  occurrence  in  the  Scotch  ex- 
pedition, but  daclina^  50.  notem- 
idoyed  in  the  second  Scotch  expe- 
ditiuiy  5-7.  irreconcilable  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  ih.  and  why,  60. 
one  ef  the  ci  mmiasioners  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  63. 
courted  by  the  Scotch  conunis- 
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nonen^  ib.  and  gained  over  by 
Ihem,  64.  vhy  the  queen's  &rour 
was  witbdrairn  from  him,  67.  ap- 
pointed general  to  disband  the  ar- 
mifls  after'  the  second  Scotch  expe- 
didoo,  109.  the  misftntune  of  his 
appointiDDn^  U>.  his  conduct  in 
oonsequenoB  of  the  king's  refusing 
to  make  aome  tme  a  baron,  115. 
dedarea  for  the  Actions  party, 
118.  win  not  attend  the  king  to 
Hampton-oourt,  thongfa  groom  of 
the  stole,  153.  and  dissuaded  the 
earl  of  Essex  fnnn  attending,  ib. 
sent  to  the  king  by  the  parliament, 
with  their  dedaration,  180,  181. 
obeervatioiu  00  his  rine  and  con- 

-  dnet,  190, 374.  presented  the  par- 
liament's petition  to  the  king  at 
Beverley,  274.  the  long's  censure 
of  him,  378.  reasons  ot  his  ran- 
corous hosblity  to  the  king,  379. 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by 
pariiament  to  the  king  with  pro- 
poBtions  of  peace,  3,^7.  weary  of 
the  war,  407.  puts  hims^  into 
iba  king's  quarters,  419,  it  is  de- 
bated how  he  should  be  reoaved, 
431.  had  from  the  time  of  the 
qoeen'a  return  from  abroad  pri- 
rwbAf  made  oBee  of  his  terrioe  to 
her,  and  nnawed  his  old  friend- 
ahip  with  Jennvna  423.  particu- 
lars respecting  his  gmng  to  Ox> 
ford,  421,  433.  waited  on  the 
king  at  the  nege  of  Oloucester, 
433.  behaved  bravely  in  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  435.  why  displrased 
with  his  reception,  ti>.  did  not 
act  his  part  well,  i&.  436.  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer^  advice  to 
him,  436.  returns  to  the  partia- 
moit's  quarters,  437,  451.  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  parliament  on 

'  his  return,  453.  prepares  to  rise 
with  the  duke  of  Bucks  and 
others  in  favour  of  the  king,  643, 
650.  goes  to  Kingston,  663.  is 
routed  there,  ib.  escapes  to  St. 
Neot's,  where  he  is  taken,  664. 
tried  by  a  new  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, 700.  condemned,  701.  his 
petitiOD  for  hia  life  rejected  by  the 
com  moos,  diiefly  through  Crom- 
weli's  animosity,  703.  beheaded, 
70^  bis  behavfanir,  ib. 

HoUvid,  dr  Jidin,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  b^  parliament  to 
present  thdr  petition  to  the  king 
at  Beverley,  374.  one  of  their 
commissioners  to  treat  with  him, 
356,  366.  one  of  the  conmittee 
lent  by  parfiament  to  wait  upon 
Charles  ll.  at  the  Hague,  908. 

HoDia,  Denin,  166,363.  his  family, 
diaracter,  and  conduct,  75.  a  plan 
of  making  him  secretary  of  state, 
73,  85,  TOT.  not  hostile  to  the 
diurch,  94,  whatadvantage  mif^t 
have  arisen  from  his  bong  gained 
over,  T39.  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  accused  of 
high  treason  by  the  king's  order, 
143.  further  puiiculars  relative  to 
Uie  chaige,  143,  144,  148,  150, 
<S«»  »53i  156.  "S**.  »<>7,  iJ4^ 


178,  179,  185,  187,  193,  19s, 
331,  335,  341,  356,  383.  sent 
down  by  parliament  into  the 
west  with  tlie  eari  of  Bedford,  39 1. 
h'eutenant  of  Bristcrf,  390.  one  of 
the  parliament's  oommissioners  to 
treat  at  Uxbridge,  530.  hia  feel- 
ing with  respect  to  the  presbyte- 
rian  and  independent  parties,  539. 
opposed  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, S31.  (me  of  the  leading 
members  in  the  commons,  610. 
his  insult  to  Iretmi,  ib.  one  of  the 
eleven  members  impeached  by  the 
army,  ib.  Monk  consults  him  and 
other  leaders  of  the  preshjterian 
party  respecting  Charles  II.*a  re* 
atoratkai,  894.  one  ot  the  cuui- 
mittee  sent  hy  pariiament  to  wait 
upon  Ae  nng  at  the  .Hagnc^ 
908. 

Hooker,  Ridiard,  347. 

Hopton,  sir  Ralj^  afterwards  lord, 
391,  409,  430,  448,  466,  477» 
4841  145.  S47»  S56,  565,  .167. 
570j  «73>  S8»»  584.  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  the  commons  for 
certain  expressions  relative  to 
their  dedaration  to  the  king,  17^. 
sent  into  the  west  to  assist  in 
forming  aii  army  fbr  the  king, 
373,  287.  arms  a  troop  of  dra- 
gooni  at  Ids  own  diargc^  391. 
sent  into  Cornwall,  497,  3413.  nis 
and  air  B.  Oreenvu's  progress 
there,  340,  343,  39;,  400,  401. 
bests  the  parliament's  forces  un- 
der Ruthen  at  Bradock^down, 
343.  takes  Saltash,  id.  present 
at  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford at  Stratton,  397.  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  west  second  to  no 
man's,  400.  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  lAnsdown,  404.  lotted  upon  as 
the  soul  of  ^e  western  army,  ib. 
particulars  of  his  being  appointed 
governor  of  Bristol,  412,  4I).  his 
regret  respecting  Um  diflimnoes 
that  arose,  i6,  made  baron  Hop- 
ton  of  Stratton,  416.  bis  diarac- 
ter, 483.  posseasea  himself  of 
Win^ester,  477.  takes  Arundd 
castle,  478.  whidi  is  retaken  by 
sir  W.  Waller,  ib.  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  0(4oad  Bdes's  regi- 
ment, ib.  47p-  Jtriaed  by  the 
eaii  of  Brentford,  ib.  the  dosest 
frfendship  between  Uiem,  U>.  sir 
W.  Waller  has  the  advantage 
over  him  at  Alresford,  ib.  chiefly 
owing  to  sir  A.  Hasler^s  lobden, 
ib.  much  consulted  by  the  king  in 
nUKtary  aAirs,  483.  made  general 
of  the  ordnance,  496.  one  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  council,  514' 
sent  to  Bristol,  531,  540,  543. 
disparaged  by  lord  Gtning,  547, 
567.  the  prince's  ooundl  firm  in 
his  favour,  547.  ordered  by  the 
king  to  command  the  forces  under 
the  prince,  555.  sir  R.  OreenvH's 
jealousy  of  him,  573.  who  after- 
wards recommmds  him  or  the  eari 
of  Brentford  to  command  in  chief, 
581.  he  is  appointed,  ib.  yet  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  sir  R.  Ore»-  ' 


vfl,  g8«.  Us  DwraraenM,  ib.  585* 
Us  forees  nmted  at  Torington  by 
slr  T.  lUrfox,  ib.  his  movements 
afterwards,  tft.  584.  dissdves  hia 

army,  585.  goes  to  Sdlly,  ib.  594. 
remained  in  Jersey  upon  the 
pxince  of  Wales's  departure  into 
Franoi^  604.  has  a  partiodsr 
ftlendsUp  for  sir  H.  KilUgrew, 
609.  attends  the  prince  to  join 
tihe  fleet  at  Hdvoetahiys,  648.  the 
only  one  o[  the  prince  s  ooundl  of 
whom  nobody  spoke  iQ,  660. 
Hopton-beath,  the  eari  of  North- 
ampton slain  diere,  having  firat 
vanquished  tbeparifatment's  hon^ 
349> 

Honer,  air  John,  390^  «9 1 »  408. 

Horttm,  ookmd,  907. 

Hotham,  sir  John,  119,  174,  318, 
219,988.  invests  in  pariiament 
against  the  eari  of  Stnfford,  69. 
what  nse  made  of  him  in  the 
boua^  76.  active  for  tlie  UU 
to  take  away  tfw  eoort  of  York, 
96.  why,  and  on  wliat  ocnt- 
rion  he  supported  Mr.  Hyde  in 
the  house,  136.  appmnted  by  the 
parliament  governor  of  Hull,  154, 
156.  differences  respecting  his 
conduct  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  196,  197,  ao3,  303, 
204,  tor,  ^'it  314,  115. 
931,  232,  234.  a.l5.  »37.  »44. 
331,  353,  364,  268,  273,  37s, 
377,  381,  383.  particulars  of  his 
refusing  the  king  admittanoe  into 
Hull,  303,  204.  his  conduct  ap- 
proved of  by  parliament,  204,  2cr(<, 
907.  lord  DMiy^  tmosMtions 
widi  him  at  Hon,  283.  allonrs 
him  and  Adibwrnlum  to  escape, 
384,  385.  notice  of  Us  character, 
3S4.  the  parlianimt  would  have 
been  absMute  masters  erf  Vock- 
sbire  but  for  his  impriq>er  conduct, 
346.  executed  with  his  son  by 
ortor  of  paritament,  datAy  for 
oorrespondii^  with  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  539. 

Hotliam,  the  son,  is6.  smt  witii  his 
father  by  the  parlianwat  to  Hull, 
156.  who  had  more  confidence  in 
Um  than  in  bis  fatiier,  306,  383. 
and  used  Urn  as  a  spy  over  him, 
ib.  what  his  fttfacr  said  against 
liin^  2S4.  cabals  against  his  fo- 
ther,  38,^  infiBBted  Yorkshirp, 
344,  345.  was  against  aUowing  a 
neutrality  in  that  rounty,  ib.  ex- 
ecuted with  his  father,  chiefly  for 
htriding  a  oorrespondence  with  the 
marqun  of  Newcastle,  539. 

Howard  of  Escridc,  Edward,  lord, 
one  of  the  king's  commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  Scots  at  RIppnn, 
63.  coincided  with  otbeia  in  the 
prosecution  of  archbishop  Laud 
and  the  earl  of  Stndford,  74.  one 
of  the  committee  sent  parlia- 
ment to  be  a  diedc  upon  Charies 
I.  In  Sootland,  113, 119.  one  nf 
those  B«nt  wi^  the  parliament^ 
answer  to  the  king's  message  con- 
cerning Hull,  306.  one  of  the  few 
Iwdswhoattcnded  patiiaiDeD^467. 
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fiomrd,  eoloDel  TIurum,  400, 
401. 

Bomrd,  Williami  ligaed  the  ana- 
Uptuti'  addnai  to  Charkt  II, 
855- 

UodlnlMt,  Mut  to  Ch^rlM  II. 

in  his  from  V/anesUr,  by 
Carelflst,  and  Iviiigs  him  to  lord 
Wilmal,  767.  aoi  to  Mn.  Lane*i 
houae,  76S. 

IliidacMi>           acted  u  guide  to 

CtwrW  L  duough  the  br-ways 
fnnn  Oxford,  what  he  put  hinudf 
into  the  Scotch  qoaiten  before 
Newark,  601. 

Huet,  (seeHewet.) 

Uugonot*  in  Fnuioe,  declared  ene- 
mies to  Charlee  I,  317. 

Hull,  sir  J.  Hotham  appointed  go- 
vernor otf  by  pariiament,  154, 
differences  between  the  king  and 
parliament  respecting  this  appoint- 
ment, 15^  196,  197,  101,  103, 
204,  305,  207,  211,  ai4,  215, 

a.T,  nh  *35.  «44,  aS'i 

264,  a6S,  173,  «75,  277,  a8r, 
383.  order  of  pariiament  conoem- 
ittg  Hull,  182.  their  petitioD  to 
the  king  to  ruoore  the  magazine 
from  theno^  193.  hit  answer, 
1 96.  the  magarane  removed  not- 
withstanding, 197.  particulars  of 
■ir  J.  Hotbam's  refusing  the  king 
admittanee  into  Hull,  203.  his 
conduct  approved  of  by  parlia- 
mait,  204,  906. 
Hungary,  Ferdinand  III.  Ung  ttf, 
803. 

Huntingdon,  Henry  Haatinfi^  fifth 
earl  of,  348. 

Huntingdon,  aixth  earl  of,  (see  lord 
Hasdngs.) 

Huntingttm,  major,  623.  one  of 
the  beet  officers  the  parliament 
had,  ib.  on  whom  Crcwnwdl  re- 
lied more  than  any  auBt  ib.  made 
tender  of  his  services  to  Charles 
II,  893. 

Hurry,  (see  Unry.) 

Huttoo,  sir  RiiuiBrd,  judges  notice 
0^578. 

HottCHi,  RT  Ridiard,  die  ho,  578. 
notice  of,  iA. 

Hyde,  captain,  32r. 

Hyde,  sir  Edward,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clarendon,  77,  85,  374,  119, 
141,  13^  284,  303.  (as  chancellor 
of  the  exdiequer,)  423, 435,  446, 

S'.l.  599.  5301  550»  565.  566. 
57.?.  584,  $66,  646,  660,  661, 
671,  674,  676,  677,  730,  757, 

761,  779.  ?86|  789*  o°4>  806. 
807,  814,  823,  844,  827,  893, 
896, 897.  his  object  in  writing  the 
history  irf  the  rebellion,  1, 541.  his 
fitneas  bt  the  tmdertakin^  i.  his 
speech  in  the  houae  aboat  a  anp* 
ply  to  be  granted  to  Oiarlea  I.  In 
lieu  ol  th^-mootr^,  55,  56.  his  re- 
gret atthe  dissolution  of  this  parlia- 
ment, 56.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee respecting  the  bill  against 
the  court  of  York,  96.  obtains 
fp!eBt  credit  ic«  his  ^eechupon  it, 
sA.  why  be  did  not  obtain  a  vote 
of  thaidE^  aa  WM  profKwed  by  the 


northern  members,  U>.  by  the  earl 
of  Bedford's  desire,  attempts  to 
alter  the  earl  of  Essex's  resolutiiai 
with  respect  to  the  eari  of  Straf- 
ford, 96, 97.  but  in  vain,  97.  im- 
portuned not  to  name  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  as  one  of  the  king's 
evil  oounsellfirs,  110.  why  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  bill  for  the  abt^tion  of 
qdsot^iacy,  id.  which  he  never- 
theless materidly  obstnu^,  ib. 
protests  against  Vie  remonstrance 
of  the  house  of  commons  being 
printed,  t35.  in  consequence  of  hk 
service  against  tlie  court  of  York, 
the  northern  members  prevent  his 
bang  prosecuted  for  protesting, 
116.  Ilia  defence  of  himself, 
and  of  Jeffery  Pahner,  tft.  opposes 
a  ooihmittee  bdug  qiptunted  re- 
specting the  militia,  133.  with 
difficulty  persuades  lord  Falkland 
to  accept  the  t^oe  of  secretary  of 
state,  137.  his  reasons  for  defin- 
ing any  office  himsdf,  ib,  the  king 
dMlarea  he  would  do  nothing  con- 
coning  the  house  of  comnKms 
without  his,  lord  Falkland's,  and 
sir  J.  Colepepper's  advic^  ib.  lord 
Digby  bad  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  these  three  to  the 
king's  favour,  138.  and  had  a 
groat  esteem  fye  diem  himself,  id. 
the  three  disconiaeed,  by  the  king 
prosecuting  lord  Eimbtdtoa  and 
five  members  of  the  commons 
without  consulting  them,  145.  ad- 
vised not  to  approve  of  the  king's 
prosecution,  id.  his  speech  not- 
withstanding, 1 46.  one  of  those 
most  trusted  in  the  commoni^ 
by  the  king,  928.  had  a  great 
friendship  with  kcd  FaDuand, 
ib.  and  a  great  respect  for  lord 
I^ttleton,  ib.  his  conversation 
with  him  respecting  the  king's 
being  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, id.  339.  one  of  those  excepted 
by  parliament  from  making  peace 
wiuL  them  on  any  terms,  300. 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
(under  which  title  he  is  hereafter 
moitioned,]  369,  530.  and  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  3^0.  why 
entertained  great  kindness  for  the 
eari  of  PembrokcL  373.  supposed 
to  know  as  much  as  most  men 
about  the  design  of  Mr.  Waller 
and  Mr.  Tonddna,  389.  seldom 
spoke  without  some  earnestness, 
431.  advises  that  the  lords  who 
came  over  to  the  king  from  par- 
liament should  be  well,  received, 
423.  why  very  dvil  to  the  earl  of 
BoUand,  423.  with  difficulty  per- 
Boades  the  Idng  to  make  sir  A.  A. 
Cooper  governor  of  Weymouth  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
marquis  of  Hratford,  436.  has 
not  related  the  transactions  in  the 
northern  parts,  not  bdng  present, 
nor  having  any  part  in  those 
connsds,  454,  455.  his  expedients 
adopted,  that  the  peers  about  the 
king  aluxild  write  to  the  council 


in  Scotland,  45^.  drawn  up  by 
him,  td.  and  that  a  parliament 
should  be  summ<»ied  at  Oxford  of 
those  members  who  bad  left  that 
at  Westminster,  td.  had  a  kind- 
ness for  the  earl  of  Lricester,  id. 
his  firm  persuasion  that  the  king  < 
was  not  concerned  in  the  rebelUcoi 
of  Ireland,  459.  one  (rf  those  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  accusa- 
tions against  duke  HamiHcw,  473. 
appointed  one  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  council,   514.    out  of 
estean  for  archbishop  Laud  be 
advises  the  king  to  send  him  a 
pardon  under  this  great  seal,  519. 
one  of  the  king's  oommissioners  to 
treat  at  Uzbridge^  520.  prepared 
all  the  papm  at  the  treaty,  j  22. 
the  earl  of  Lowden  in  vain  tries 
to  prevail  on  him  to  persuade  the 
king  to  give  up  the  church,  ib, 
his  answer  to  the  earl's  speech 
against  episcopacy,  525.  his  com- 
ments to  prove  the  hing's  counsds  ^ 
jusl^  536.  much  to  the  confusion 
of  the  parliament  oommiauonets, 
id.  the  eari  of  Pembroke  in  vain 
tries  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
reasonable   to    consent    to  all 
the  parliament    demanded,  538. 
troubled  at  being  one  in  the  king's 
intended  list     those  in  whom  ha 
would  consent  to  vest  the  pow«-  of 
the  militia,  530.  oneof  the  oonunls- 
sioneni  to  inquire  into  the  com- 
plaints agiunst  sir  R.  Greenvil, 
548.  unable  to  wait  on  the  king 
in  Wales,  by  reason  of  the  gout, 
564,    his  conference   with  lord 
Goring,  566.  remained  in  Jersey 
after  the  prince's  departure  into 
France,  604.  Charles  I.'s  t^inion 
of  him,  600.  sir  H.  Eilligrew  his 
intimate  friend,  609.  substanceof 
the  king's  letter  to  nim,  621.  sent 
for  to  the  prince  from  Jersey, 
641;,  646.  bis  and  lord  Cotting- 
ton's  capture  before  they  jiHned 
the  prince,  659.  most  esteemed  of 
all  the  prince^  council  by  prince 
Rupert,  677.  sent  by  Charles  II. 
to  confer  with  the  marquis  of 
Mountrose  in  a  village  near  the 
Hague,  708.  lady  Aubigney  his 
friend,  710.  bis  conference  with 
duke  Hamiltm  ooncmuw  the 
a0airs  of  Scotland,  710.  and  with 
IiMd  Cottington  omueniing  the 
king's  sending  an  embassy  ipto 
Spain,  714.  wby  disposed  to  go 
on  this  embassy,  715.  the  queen 
unfavoiu«ble  towards  him,  id. 
7i().  he  and  lord  Cottington  ap- 
pointed ambassadors,  715.  why 
the  Scots  ie;j(Hced  at  his  appdnt- 
ment,  id.  appointed  to  make  a 
declaration  relating  to  England, 
717.  which  was  laid  aside  owing 
to  the  different  opinions  upon  it, 
717,  718.  the  ambasaadoTs  begin 
their  journey,  7 18.  visit  the  duka 
of  Lorrain  at  Bnissels,  ib.  pro- 
ceed to  Faiis  to  wait  on  the  kii^ 
and  queen,  720.  his  privatp  audi- 
ence widi  the  queen,  721.  the 
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anbMMiderfl  h^n  their  joHmey 
fur  Spain,  725.  his  account  of 
certain  public  spectades  at  Ma- 
drid, 739.  an  account  of  their  andi- 
enoe,  739.  they  hava  a  house  as- 
signed thsm.  ib.  their  private 
audience  and  demnads,  734.  the 
wiawer  they  receire,  735'  prince 
Ropert'i  letto-  to  him,  ii.  his 
occupation  there,  ii.  they  are  or- 
dered by  Charles  II.  to  remain 
where  they  were,  739.  their  audi- 
ence with  the  Spuiish  Idng,  i6. 
they  expostulate  with  don  I«wii 
de  Haro,  reipecting  the  reception 
of  Aschsm  oa  the  pariiamentary 
agent  in  Spain,  748.  they  write  to 
don  Lewis  about  his  murder,  ib. 
are  ordered  by  the  ^lanish  king 
to  leare  Madrid,  and  why,  753. 
thepr  hare  audience  of  leare,  753. 
fae  la  dismissed  rery  courteously, 
754.  in  his  passage  throu^  France 
he  watts  on  the  queen-m<Aher,  ii, 
■pe^  with  her  about  Dr.  Cosins's 
being  forbid  to  officiate  to  the  pro- 
testants  in  her  family  at  Parii, 
757.  conienwith  Mr.  Montague 
abont  k,  758.  floda  the  duke  of 
York  at  Breda,  ib.  sentfiw  by  the 
king  at  Paris,  771.  where  he  re- ; 
eeives  from  him  the  account  of  his 
escape  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, ib.  his  friendship  with  the 
marquis  of  Orraond,  775.  without 
which  lie  could  not  hare  borne 
what  he  did,  ib.  sir  J.  Berkley 
tries  b>  prcgodice  the  duke  of 
York  against  him,  776.  one  of 
the  Idng's  new  coundl,  ih.  tries 
to  dimuade  sir  J.  Bericley  from 
applying  for  the  mastenhip  of  the 
wiirda,  777.  whobreaka  with  him, 
in  cmuequence  of  the  Idng's  re- 
Aial  to  grant  it,  <i.  faisopinion  as 
to  the  duke  of  Yoi^*a  going  into 
the  French  army,  778.  generally 
liked,  iA.  dissuades  the  king  from 
attending  the  Hugonot  cbiirch  at 
Charenton,  779.  appcnnted  to 
make  oil  the  king's  despatches  for 
Scotland,  781.  desires  not  to  be 
employed,  ib.  the  king's  reply  to 
him,ib,  he  submits,  ib.  the  queen 
more  prejudiced  against  him  in 
consequent,  ib.  his  natural  pre- 
judice against  Scotland,  ib.  all 
failures  in  solidting  for  places  at- 
tributed to  him,  781.  the  queen 
consults  him  about  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Yoric,  783.  acted 
as  secretary  of  state  during  the 
king's  stay  in  France,  804.  his 
uneasy  state  there,  805.  the  queen 
is  E^nst  him  diere,  ib.  a  petition 
intoided  of  die  Scotch  presbyte- 
rians  by  Balcarris  and  Frazier  for 
his  removal,  t6.  and  of  the  Roman 
cathdica  also  against  him,  806. 
the  king  quashes  them  both,  ib. 
designs  to  morafr  him,  807.  ac- 
cused hy  Mr.  Long  of  Imring 
conversed  with  CrtMnwell,  808. 
k>rd  keeper  Littleton  accuses  him 
of  baring  sptdieu  ill  of  the  king, 
ib.  809.  Ua  defenee,  809.  tkeldng 


dedares  diet  he  took  nothing  iU 
that  he  bad  said,  ib.  forgires  Mr. 
Long,  ib.  at  the  kin^t  lequeat, 
has  an  audience  of  the  qneen^mo- 
ther,  before  his  departure  from 
France,  813.  his  duoourse  with 
the  king  idHMit  his  going  into 
Scotland,  and  his  r^ly,  817,  S18. 
the  queen  ascribes  to  him  the  re- 
call (rf  the  duke  of  Gloucester  from 
her,  831.  how  far  concerned  in 
the  disoorery  of  the  treachery  of 
Manning,  837,  838,  829.  sent  to 
Brussels  toconferwith  don  Aloiuo 
de  Cardinas,  S45,  846.  made  lord 
diancellor,  848.  was  against  the 
marquis  at  Onnond's  gdag  into 
En^uid,  ib. 
Hyde,  sir  Robert,  sergeant,  after- 
wards chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bendi,  771. 

I. 

Jamaica,  dty  taken  by  Ffen  and 
Vanablea,  834.  Cromwell  sends 

recruits  there,  ib. 
James,  100. 

James  I,  3i,  33,  35,  26,  37,  34,  45) 
80,  81,  96,  105,  117,  138,  170, 
311,  474,  338,  369.  370,  373t 
493»  504,  630,  696,  701,  744, 
754*  797i  death,  3,  ia 

succeeded  by  Chsries  I,  ib.  state 
of  die  kingdom  at  that  time,  3. 
dioogh  leanied,  yet  fond  of  hand- 
some persons  and  fine  clothes,  4. 
quicludghted  ia  discerning  diffi. 
ailties,  and  very  dow  in  mastei^ 
ing  them,  5.  weary  of  his  favwi^ 
ite,  the  rarl  of  SMnerset,  he  first 
noticed  Mr.  Villien,  (duke  of 
Buckingham,)  4.  the  farcurs  he 
conferred  upon  him,  4,  5,  eren 
allowed  him  to  dispose  of  every 
public  honour  and  office,  ib.  many 
thought  that  he  grew  weary  of 
him,  and  had  be  lived,  would  hare 
deprived  him  of  his  power,  ib. 
why  not  probable,  ib.  never  well 
pleased  with  him  after  prince 
Charles's  journey  into  Spain,  ib. 
8, 9.  how  his  consent  to  the  journey 
was  obtained,  j,  8.  his  reasons 
against  H,  7.  nsnally  cafled  Buck- 
ingham, Stenny,  and  his  son, 
Baby.Charles,  ib.  calls  a  pariia- 
ment  after  the  prince's  return 
from  Spain,  8.  offended  also  with 
Buckingham,  ns  the  cause  of  the 
eari  of  Middlesex's  impeachment, 
10.  his  prophetiG  dedaration  to 
prince  Qnnei  and  Buckingham 
conooning  pariiamentary  im- 
peadmwnts,  in  consequence  of 
thdr  supporting  that  against  the 
earl  of  Middlesex,  10.  his  weak- 
ness in  still  listcaung  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  deMrting  the  eari  of 
Bristol,  ti.  libels  dieulated  against 
him  after  bis  death,  ib,  the  eari  of 
Montgomery  one  of  his  favourites 
before  the  eari  of  Somerset,  34. 
tlw  fUidty  of  the  times  before  the 
long  parliament  of  Charles  com- 
pared with  his  reign,  30.  he  in- 
tended t0  hare  introdaoed  the 


EngUA  Vtaigf  Into  Soodand,  3^. 
jeamis  at  hU  fint  coming  into 
En^and  of  those  who  had  the 
reputation  of  great  parts,  14.  Us 
putiality  for  Uie  eari  ef  Cniideh 
t$.  the  eari  of  HoUuid  pit  into 
his  gnios  by  the  handsomeness  of 
his  wnon,  36.  hii  uhseiialiuu  on 
the  insoleaee  of  the  Scotch  pceMii- 

James  II,  (see  duke  of  Yoik.) 

Jairis,  captain,  501,  503. 

Jealoudes  arise  arooog  the  king's 
prindpal  offieers  about  thegoram^ 
ment  of  Bristol,  41*. 

Jenkins,       ■  fBo. 

Jennings,  Ralph,  s^ned  the  ana- 
baptists' addM  to  Chulei  Ii; 
85s. 

Jephson,  captain,  ,i!03. 
Jerm3m,  Jermin,  Henir,  first  lord, 
and  afterwards  eari  of  St.  Alhan's, 

433.  lord,)  435.  ♦SS*  593*  595» 
718,  778,  780,  787.  notios  of 
his  flight  in  the  eommanicatians 
between  the  king  and  pariiament, 
178,  180,  185,  231,  335,  143. 
being  courted  by  the  eari  of  Hol- 
land, he  induces  the  qoMsi  to  n- 
tmre  the  eari  again  into  fmar, 
433.  valued  hmudf  on  the  impoa- 
siUe  &culty  of  pleadog  aO,  and 
displeasing  uoae,  ib.  made  a  baron, 
43£.  wounded  at  Awbome  Chasc^ 
438.  was  governor  of  Jeney,  599. 
sent  to  Jwtey  to  take  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  quean  in  Rwos, 
599f  (k)3>  ^ord  HUkft 

argtnnents  in  bmnr  of  the  ptnoA 

E'ng,  ib.  Charies  I.'s  opinion  of 
advice  as  to  the  cbordi,  606. 
was  the  chief  officer  of  theqneen's 
household  at  Paris,  640.  the  eari 
<rf  Holland  reneira  his  friendship 
with  him,  643.  flDOouiagei  tlw 
ritinga  in  England  in  fmmr  of 
the-  king,  ib.  his  ^»ta  to  ban 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  648, 
649.  an  instance  of  his  ooretooe- 
uess  as  govemor  of  Jeney,  735. 
qipmnted  one  of  Charies  IL'ancw 
ooundl  to  please  the  queen,  yji. 
his  feding  and  conduct  as  to  reli- 
gion, 778.  advises  Charles  II.  w 
attend  the  Hugonot  cfaurdi  at 
Charenton,  778,  779.  active  in 
the  design  of  mairying  the  daka 
of  York  to  mademmseUe  de  Ijen- 
gueviU^  783.  in  order  to  make  a 
party  against  the  dunoefior  of  the 
exdwauer,  be  oonita  ur  E.  Her> 
bert,  his  avowed  enemy,  807. 
concerned  in  Mr.  LoogS  affdr  to 
mortify  the  ohancdlor,  ib.  808. 
went  to  the  king  with  coinplimeats 
from  cardinal  Mazarine,  878.  ad- 
vises that  the  duke  of  Ycsk  ahould 
•ooept  the  ofl«r  of  bdag  mad* 
admunl  of  Spain,  *A.  cardinal  Ma* 
xarina  perBaadestiiequeen-mother 
to  sendhira  to  Invito  die  king  into 
France,  907.  made  eari  of  St.  Al- 
han's, ib. 
Jermyn,  sir  Thomas,  iiQ,  37** 
Jersey  redaoed,  sir  O.  Caitsrat 
bdng  ordered  by  Oiiries  XL  to 
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mka  oondUIiw,  aftar  a  bnre  da. 
foHs  of  Mfaaheth  cutle,  ^^87. 

Jesiiita  pwMH  aicendancy  in  Ger. 
many  am  aH  other  men,  813. 

Jesus,  bowing  at  hit  name  fiorUddan 
by  paiitwoent,  1 17. 

Jewda,  (lee  Crown.) 

Induquio,  Huirough  O'Brieo,  lord, 
aftemnb  eeri  of,  633,  641 ,  674, 
675.  676*  705»  734-  tbe  Entail 
parliament  ponewed  tbe  prorinoe 
of  Murater  throufj^  bit  and  lord 
BrogfaiU's  activity,  632.  was  pre- 
sident of  that  province,  633.  holds 
a  correspondence  with  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  ib.  concludes  a  OHSa- 
tion  of  arms  with  the  conftderate 
catholica,  667.  the  marqius  of  Or- 
mond  dUefly  dqwnded  upoo  him, 
7X4>  oonfirmed  io  Us  intentioiis 
of  serving  the  king,  713.  dqmru 
for  Monster,  ii.  Cromwell  marches 
into  Munster  against  hin^  737. 
why  unable  to  retain  Munater 
agwiHt  Crorawdl,  ib. 

lodHMndenta ;  observations  on  the 
dimrent  (xmduct  o£  the  inde- 
pendent English  and  the  presby- 
terian  Scots,  637. 

Infiutta  of  Spain,  73a. 

Ingoldsby,  oolonel,  893.  advised  the 
protector  Ridiard  to  remain  firm 
to  die  pariiament  against  the  ooon* 
dl  of  officers,  8M.  removed  in 
consequence  by  this  council, 
sent  against  I^mbert  by  the  par- 
liament, 894.  one  of  I«mbert*8 
troops  revolt  to  him,  ib.  takes 
Lambert  prison^:,  ib.  makes  ten- 
der of  his  serrice  to  Cbaries  II, 
ib,  why  the  king  was  pei^^ed 
with  lus  particular  case,  906. 
anecdote  d  his  having  signed 
Chariee  I.'s  death-warrant  by 
compulsion,  ib. 

Innocent  X.  pope,  806,  Ssi.  notice 
of  his  death,  ib.  had  fomented  the 
rabeDioa  in  England  by  dierishing 
that  in  Irdand,  ib. 

InstmctioQt  t  pariiament's  in- 
itructi(»i8  to  the  earl  <^  Essex 
their  general,  19^  the  lords  Capel 
and|C(depepper''s  instruotions  when 
sent  to  diaauade  the  king  from 
sending  lor  tbe  prince  into  France, 
595.  ue  Sootoh  commissioners* 
privats  inatmetioas  tnm  Acgyle's 
party,  706. 

Instnunent  of  government,  Crom- 
wdl  installed  protector  by  it,  795. 

Insurrection  designed  in  En^snd 
by  Cbaries  IL'a  party,  813. 

John,  don,  oC  Anattia,  (aea  Juan.) 

Joam,  — •  sallies  oat  of  Dublin 
and  betfs  the  marqnia  of  Ormood, 

in- 

Joyce,  comet,  seized  upon  Cbaries 
I.  at  Holmby,  6t2. 

Ireland,  j6i,  165,  166,  167, 
36X1  523.  mention  of  in  the  com- 
munioadona  and  proceedings  be- 
tween the  king  tad  pariiaiDent, 
■48*  155)  i^'>  i^^>  i^4>  I?') 
'73*  i74t  >78,  180,  iSi,  18a, 
i83>  185,  186,  188,  189,  195, 
19^  304,  M7>  4ia,  410, 


2«,  2»3,  «34,  aas.  Uh  »77» 
300, 388, 40.  iu  state  befbre  the 
long  parliament  of  Charles  1, 31. 
rebellion  under  sir  P.  O'Neil,  I3i. 
inainuated  by  some  that  it  was 
amtrived  by  the  king,  or  at  least 
tbe  queen,  t3i,  130, 169.  stata  of 
affiurs,  130.  mcoey  raised  under 
pretence  of  relieving  Ireland,  as 
tbe  proseentioo  of  the  war  was 
oommittiBd  by  the  king  to  the  pai^ 
Ihunent,  174.  propositions  for  ad- 
ventarera  in  Irelaind,  183.  a  com- 
mission appointed,  184.  the  king 
ofien  to  go  in  person  to  Irdand, 
197.  obsenratims  on  this  deaign, 
SOI.  Spain  aided  the  rebellion 
there,  316.  stateof  it  with  respect 
to  die  dtfferraioes  betwem  the 
king  and  pariiament,  353,  356. 
miserable  condition  of  the  army 
there,  456.  the  addreaa  of  the 
lords  justices  and  oooacil  to  the 
king  upon  the  soliFjeot,  457.  who 
is  oblif^  to  treat  with  the  rebels, 
458.  a  cessation  of  arms  conduded, 
ib.  disowned  by  parliament,  ib, 
the  iMter  from  parliament  to  the 
lords  justices  and  council  on  the 
subject,  459.  dieir  answer,  ib.  460. 
notice  of  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
460.  propasiti<HU  of  peace  rqected 
by  this  king,  51a.  diimaaifn  re- 
spectii^  Irdand,  by  the  comnuS' 
noners  for  a  trm^  at  Uzbridge, 
535.  the  Irish  pnsonos  allowed 
no  quarter  bv  the  parliament,  539 
the  affairs  in  Ireland  in  1647, 
633.  the  marquis  of  Omumd 
transports  hinuelf  out  of  Ki^and 
into  France,  t&.  the  realms  that 
moved  him  to  go  sgain  into  Ire- 
land, 633.  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
during  lord  Lasle's  being  ther^ 
641.  tbe  affairs  o(  the  marquis  of 
Onnond  and  lord  la^quin 
ther^  674, 675.  an  aoooont  of  the 
a&ira  of  the  Irish  about  tUa 
time,  t£.  tbe  characters  of  Presttm 
and  O^Neile  their  chief  generals, 
675.  the  pope's  nuncio  commands 
the  Irish,  667.  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  arrives  at  Kinsale.  and 
the  nuncio  leaves  Ireland,  ib.  an 
acoDunt  of  the  afiUrs  in  Ireland 
after  the  marqnis'a  return,  723. 
he  blocks  up  Dublin,  733.  Ae  lord 
Inchiquin  departs  from  him  for 
Munater,  ib.  recruits  land  at  Dub- 
lin from  England,  ti.  Jones  aalfies 
out  of  Di^n,  and  beata  the  mar- 
quis'i  army,  ib.  CromweU  made 
by  the  Eo^yUi  jariianunt  lord 
lieutenant «  Irdand,  U.  provides 
forces  for  his  going  thither,  734. 
arrives  at  Dublin,  ib,  iriiich  de- 
laya  Charies  II.'s  intended  vovage 
to  Irebmd,  ib.  stata  of  affairs, 
1^49)  731^  Tredagh  taken  by 
storm,  737.  Cromwell  mardies 
into  Munster,  ift.  his  fucoess 
there,  736.  Cbaries  II.  gives  over 
the  thou^t  of  gdng  into  Ireland, 
737.  state  of  i^airs,  1650,  743. 
the  Knglifh  pariiamoit  reftiae  to 
ratify  Mook't  treaty  with  Owen 


0*IWkv744-  Cromwell  givaa  the 
Irish  leave  to  entv  into  any 
fordgn  service,  ii.  stata  of  aflU>% 
1651,  773.  Ireton  made  kvd  de- 
puty by  Cromwell,  ib.  the  marquis 
of  Ormond's  condition  tbcr^  ib. 
Owen  O'Neile  died,  as  he  waa 
going  to  join  him,  ib.  a  mutiny  in 
Idmerick,  whence  tbe  marqmi 
escaped,  the  popish  blahops 
make  an  assembly,  and  publish  a 
declaration  against  the  Englisb, 
774.  they  dedare  to  the  marquis 
trf  Ormond  that  they  will  no  longer 
submit  to  him ;  and  require  him 
to  crmmit  the  gorenunent  to  a 
Koman  cadidit^  ib.  he  in  oonse- 
quence  makes  the  marquis  vt 
Clanridutrd  his  d^uty,  ib.  and  goes 
to  France,  and  waits  on  the  l^g  at 
Paris  after  his  escape  from  Wor- 
cester, 775.  IretondieeinLimerui 
of  thepla^M  788.  Ludlow  succeeds 
him  in  the  eiuags  of  the  anny,  16. 
the  ill  condition  of  die  marquis  of 
Clanrid(ard*8  affaire,  789.  ttw  re- 
bds  Tcadve  to  invite  the  duke  of 
LiHTain  into  Ireland,  ib.  ooaunis- 
sionera  sent  to  him  to  Brussels,  ib. 
he  sends  an  abbot  into  Irdand  to 
be  informed  of  the  state  of  it,  790. 
the  marquis  of  Clanrit^ard  re- 
nounces any  consent  to  the  treaty, 
ib.  the  abbot  returns  to  the  duli^ 
who  gives  over  the  negotiation,  ib. 
tbe  marquis  discovers  a  oorrespon- 
dence  managed  by  a  friar  between 
tbe  popish  Irish  dergy  and  Lud- 
low, ib.  he  sends  tbe  eari  of  Castle- 
haren  to  give  an  aooonnt  ttf  aU  to 
the  king,  791.  who  sends  hfan 
leave  to  retire,  ib.  state  of  Ireland 
under  the  protector,  799,  831, 
832.  its  affairs  for  some  years  past 
tiU  1660,  ib.  notice  respecting 
property  purchased  in  Ireland  by 
the  dty  <i  London,  149. 

Ireton,  Henry,  633,  636,  637,  665, 
701.  he,  Vane,  and  Cnnnwe^  the 
Maders  of  the  independoits,  j9a 
one  of  those  called  by  the  new 
name  of  fanatics,  6u.  appears 
among  the  ooundl  of  officers,  613. 
his  bdiariour  towards  Charies  I, 
614.  insulted  by  Hdlis,  616.  the 
consequences,  ie.  he  and  Crom- 

*  wdl  design  witii  the  conndl  of 
officers  the  king*sdestructi0R,ti{3O. 
left  by  Cromwell  in  Essex  to 
watch  Fairfax  and  his  army,  655. 
sir  C.  Irticas  and  sir  G.  Lide  shot 
to  death,  chiefly  owing  to  him, 
664.  bdng  c£  an  unmerriful  and 
bloody  nature,  66$.  he  and  Har- 
ristm  the  head  of  the  levdlen  and 
agitators  of  the  army,  6^  his 
hatred  against  lord  Capd  immor- 
tal, 703.  left  by  Cromwell  his  de- 
puty io  Irdand,  750,  773,  (bad 
married  his  daughter,  750.)  his 
treatment  of  therebda,  773.  died  in 
LimeridE  of  the  plagoi^  788.  his 
diaractcr,  ib.  Wogao  mare  in. 
credit  witbbim  thauanyiiian,8o4. 

Ireton,  sir  Jcdin,  aldenmi,  8lSj. 
lord  mayor,  S80. 
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InbelU,  anjbdodiflss,  lo,  joi. 

Juan,  (John,)  don  of  Austria, 
835.  845,  846,  847.  made  go- 
vernor of  Flanders,  835.  besieges 

.   CondCi,  845.  vhich  he  takes,  847. 

.  the  earl  of  Bristol  ingratiatea  him- 

.  iidf  with  him,  notwithriaoding 
the  pngodioe  against  liiin,  847. 

.  be  and  Cartaoana  took  not  the 

.  prince  of  Cond^8  advice,  850. 
and  lose  the  battle  of  Dunkirk  m 

.  oonseqaence,  ib.  860.  is  recalled  to 
Spain,  871.  notice  of  him,  «i. 

Judgea  made  themselves  and  the 
laws  despised  by  their  deciaioD 
respecting  ship-nioney>  39. 

Jtdiers,  notice  of  the  town,  818. 
dodiyo^  819. 

Justice,  (see  High  ooart  of  justice.) 

Jii3tioes>  lord,  (see  Ireland.) 

Juxon,  William,  80,  9^  toB.  suc- 
oeedfld  anjiUshop  tmoA  in  the 
bishopric  Lmdon,  Uirough  his 
means,  37.  made  lord  treasurer, 
40.  offence  taken  at  his  appoint- 
ment, ib.  opposes  the  king's  maJC' 
ing  a  park  between  Richmond 
and  Hampton-oourt,  41.  the 
Scotch  liturgy  and  canons  sub. 
mitted,  when  framed,  to  him, 

.  arcbUshop  Lnid,  and  Inahop 
Wren,  43*  43.  resigns  the  trea- 
Biirersilip,  and  livea  retired  diuing 
bU  the  troubled  times,  S4. 

Keqiership  of  the  great  seal,  the 

.  attomeyi^encnl  unially  advanced 
to,  19. 

Kdoton,  (see  Edg»JiiU.) 

Kendall,  majtn-,  killed  at  the  riege 
of  Brirtt^  409. 

Kensington,  manor  of,  came  to  the 
earl  of  Holland  in  right  of  his 

,  wife,  (Isabel  Cope,)  a& 

Kent,  oammotioQs  there  in  bvour  of 
Charles  II,  646,  650.  the  earl  of 
NtHiricli  at  Maidrtone  with  the 
Kaitlsh  fimxa.  654.  wUdi  mardi 

.  towarcla  BlacUMaO,  O.  lUrfaz 
advances  against  them,  655.  the 

,  earl  of  Norwich  and  some  of*the 
forces  transport  themadves  into 
£saex,  and  fix  in  Cdchester,  U>, 
Fair&x  besieges  them,  Col- 
ohester  delivered  up  to  him,  664. 

Kent,  Anthony  Orey,  twdfth  eari 
of,  one  of  the  oommisebnen  in- 
trusted with  die  parliament's  ne\^ 
great  seal,  4^3.  one  of  the  lew 

.  Wds  who  Btteoded  paiUameot, 
467. 

Ker,  (see  Carr.) 

Ketiy,  FuridK  Iltz-Maurioe,  nine- 
teenth lorit  iS3. 

Kettleby,  (or  I^thcAiy,)  eaptwn, 
afterwards  ur  Thomai^  373,  667. 

Killigrew,  major,  killed,  499. 

Killigrew,  sir  Henry,  360^  587.  one 
of  the  oomntissiouers  for  the  asso- 
dated  oounty  of  Devon,  5461  the 
lords  C^d  and  Hopton,  and  the 
dianoidks  ti  the  eKcheqnw,  bis 
particnlar  friends,  609.  bis  death, 
ii.  hia  idiaracter,  td. 

Killigrew,  sir  William,  306. 

KimbnlUHi,  Edward  Mountagne^ 
lord,  visoonnt  Hsoderili^  i^cr- 


wards  second  eari  of  Mandietler, 

8s,  99>^44,  148,  IS'.  »S6»  174, 
385,  386,  305.  (as  eari  of  Man- 
chester,) 493>505>5o6)  S07,  508, 
530>  53«-  ("  lo«l  Mandeviie,) 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Soots  at  Rippon,  63. 
moch  courted  by  them,  notice 
of  his  previous  Itfi^  73.  called  to 
the  house  of  peers  by  the  name  of 
lord  Kimbolton,  sworn  a  privy 
oounsdloT,  78.  an  intention  o( 
making  him  lord  privy-seal  after 
the  death  of  his  fatho-,  loa.  ac- 
cused, with  five  members  of  the 
oonunon%  of  liigh  treasiMi,  by  w- 
der  of  the  kinf^  143.  communica- 
tions beCween  the  king  and  par- 
liament on  lite  subject,  t  ;8,  1 79, 
185,  187, 193,218,  331,335,341, 
356.  has  a  regiment  amferred  on 
him  by  pariiament,  383.  present 
at  the  battle  of  £dge-hiU,  307. 
(as  carl  of  Handwster,)  notioo  of 
him,  374.  an  ordinance  nir  nusing 
an  army  under  him,  419.  the  vio- 
lent party  wholly  depended  upon 
him,  419.  <me  of  the  £sw  peers 
who  attended  parliament,  467. 
the  assodatbn  of  several  counties 
itarmed  under  him,  480.  ordered 
to  mardi  into  die  nixth  to  jcnn 
the  Soots,  481.  oommanded  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  50S. 
accused  by  Cromwdl  of  cowai^ice 
on  this  occasion,  514.  recriminates 
Cranwell,  ib.  disposseesed  of  his 
command  by  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance, ■141,  543<  being  spuker 
of  the  house  of  lords,  withdrew 
fran  parliament  to  the  army,  618. 
had  ail  the  prejudice  imaginable 
against  Cromwell,  ib.  he  and  the 
eiul  of  Warwick  the  two  pillars 
the  preebyteriim  party,  ib.  cmi- 
ducted  back  to  pariuuoent  by  the 
genoral  of  the  anny,  619.  preeent 
with  odiers  at  Monk'a  conftr- 
mce  raqieoling  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  894. 

Kimbolttm,  (Anne  Rid^)  hdy,  374. 

King,  Henry,  made  biuop  of  Clil* 
cheater,  I3i. 

King,  general,  493.  madelienteiuuiit- 
geiwal  of  the  eari  of  NeweastIe*B 
army,  346^  went  alnuad  with  the 
earl,  494. 

Kingston,  Robm  PierrepabA,  first 
etai  of,  anecdote  of  an  applica- 
tion made  to  him  to  fbirnish 
Charles  1.  with  money,  301, 
301. 

Kingstm,  aaooDd  eari  of,  (see  vis- 

eonnt  Newark.) 
Kiiioul,  George  Hay,  seoond  earl  of, 

443.  473- 
KincHil,  William  Hay,  third  eari  of, 

709. 
Kirton,  770. 

Kni^t,  one  of  the  eommia- 

simms  appdnted  by  Honk  to 
treat  with  the  officers  of  the  army 
at  London,  88  r. 

KnighUiood,  made  an  object  of  pro- 
fit by  king  Charles,  38.  an  act 
preventing  vexatioas  prooee4ings 


tOQidiing  die  order  of  kniglitbood, 
114- 

Kniveton,  Danid,  one  of  Chartea 
L's  massengen  rwroted  bj  par- 

liamrat,  453- 
Knox,  John,  35. 

Knox,  7B0. 

1* 

Lambert,  Charies,  465- 

Lambert,          637,  760,  761,  795, 

816,  837,  858,  840,  864,  866, 
879,  881,  884,  903.  propoMd  by 
Cromwdi  as  deputy  irf  Irdand  in 
opposidon  to  sir  W.  Waller,  643, 
733.marcheBagainBtsirM.  l^n^ 
dale,  and  nr  F.  Husgnve^  654. 
beats  sir  M.  Longdale,  658.  nuts 
duke  Hamilton,  ib.  Ftmtefract 
castle  ddivered  up  to  him,  670. 
sent  by  Cromwell  tofidlow  Charies 
Il.witohad  entered  Ei^land  with 
an  army,  76a  firflows,  bnt  is 
forced  to  retire,  761.  makes  die 
army  dissatisfied  with  Crommll, 
8i6>  was  the  seoond  in  coomiand. 
but  thefirst  in  the  afiisctiana  of  tbe 
army,ii.  aided  Cmmwdlin  beooni. 
ing  protector,  ib.  Cromwdl's  jea- 
lousy of  him,  837.  opposed  Crom- 
well's  Iteuig  made  kii^,  858.  who 
now  looked  upon  him  as  hfanwtal 
enemy,  839.  and  tumedhim  ontof 
theanny,844.csieaf  tfaeneweann- 
cil  of  officers  who  eomuh  about 
the  government^  865.  lestorsd  to 
die  army  by  diecauncQ  of  officers, 
866.  sent  by  parlianient  uainst 
sir  G.  Bocdmndnr  T.  Uid&lan, 
871.  route  air  O.  Booth  and  takes 
Chester,  87 1 ,  the  pariiament  grows 
jealous  of  his  army,  879.  the  peti- 
tion and  pnqKMala  of  his  array,  ib, 
this  petition  dieooverad  to  Harie- 
rig,  who  acquaints  pariiament 
with  it,  ib,  they  cashier  Lambert, 
and  ei^t  other  diief  officen^  i& 
Lambert  draws  some  troupe  toge- 
ther, atom  the  qieaker,  and  main 
him  go  tiome,  S80.  the  offieen 
meet,  and  choose  Fleetwood  gene- 
ral, and  him  major-general,  ib. 
was  one  of  the  committee  trf' safety 
ooasdtuted  by  the  army,  ib.  mm 
against  Moik,  who  bad  dedaied 
the  pariiament,  88r.  eemetto 
Newcastle,  883.  the  pariiament 
meeta  again,  and  orders  bta  troops 
to  separate,  884.  dwy  sepavate, 
and  he  is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
88$.  his  escape,  S91.  draws  Sour 
troopa  to  him  near  Derventry,  89a. 
Ingddsby  smt  against  hon,  ib. 
two  of  his  troops  revolt  to  In- 
goldsby,  893.  his  party  dispened, 
ib.  he  and  others  taken,  ib. 
mitted  again  to  the  Tower,  ib. 

Lamport,  sir  T.  Fair^  bests  hud 
Goring  near  there,  559. 

Lanark,  eari  of,  (see  Lanridt.) 

Lancashii^  die  condition  e^ttdie 
end  of  IU43, 347. 

Lane,  sir  George,  socretary  to  the 
marquis  of  Onoond,  847- 

Lane,  afterwards  sir  Ridiard,  $25. 
argued  the  matter  of  law  for  the 
es^  of  Strafibrd  at  his  trial,  90. 
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M  lord  Aiet  baron  of  the  txAe- 
qaer,  ooe  of  the  lung's  oommis- 
riomn  to  tnat  at  Usbridga,  510. 
■wm  keeper  of  the  gmt  aou  to 
CheriaiI,8o7< 

Jmu»,  —  notioe  of,  768.  Charlv 
II.  broogbt  to  hn  hoase  in  his 
fl^t  from  Woroester,  ib. 

LuM,  Mn^  Cherie*  II.  in  his  fl^t 
(nm  WoroBrter  ridat  behind  her 
to  Mr.  NortoD'i  dmof^  Bristol, 

I<uigdd^  rir  Marmwhita^  after- 
waitb  lord,  550,  551,  sp>  578, 
6as,  617, 644. 650, 651, 653, 653, 
6541  <$S8)  o^7i  670.  commanded 
^  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Nmb- 
by,  5S3>  th*  luiifr**  ^tono  under 
faiiD  routed  by  Poinb,  576.  he 
and  tir  P.  Muigrave  treated  with 
by  the  Scnta,  and  invited  into 
Scotland,  whither  they  went,  643. 
they  refuse  to  take  the  oorenant, 

.  653,  be  aaTpriwa  Berwick,  and 
air  P.  Moigrave  Cariide^  653. 

■  he  mudies  a  day  boftm  dakia 
Hamilton,  658.  ^vea  him  aa  ao- 
ODunt  of  ibe  Engliih  army,  tb,  ta 
beaten  by  I^unbert,  658.  and 
taken,  ib.  eacapea  out  of  Notting- 
ham cattle,  670.  and  goes  beyond 
sea,  ib. 

Langham,  Jcdin,  $1 1. 

Lan^iom,  (or  Laugfaom,)  txdonel, 
active  in  the  parliament's  service 
about  Shropshire  and  North 
Wales,  517.  notice  of  him,  650. 
diffpused  to  declare  for  the  king, 
(6.  taken  prisoner  in  Pembroke 
caa^  by  Cromwell,  655. 

Uaridc,  (Lanart:,)  Waium  Hamil- 
ton, earl  of,  aftwwarda  second 
duke  Hamilton,  443,  444,  586, 
588,  651,  663,  705, 706.  (as  dnke 
Hamihon)  714,  737.  secretary  of 
state  in  Scotland  to  Charles  I, 
443.  repairs  to  him  at  Oxford, 
473.  detained  in  custody,  474. 
•se^es.  ib,  ngned  the  Sootdi 
trea^  with  Charles  L  at  ^  Isle 
of  Wi^ty  6361  his  character,  643, 
705.  deprived  of  the  secretarfship 
by  the  Scotch  parliament,  663.  (as 
duke  Hamilnm)  waits  an  Charles 
II.  in  Hollaad,  705,  709.  confer- 
-  oios  belwBwi  him  and  the  chan- 
odlor  of  the  csehequer,  7 10.  leaves 
th«  king  shmtly  after  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  746.  be  and  the  earl 
of  Lauderd^  were  nearest  the 
king's  confidence^  759.  the  dnke 
of  Boekiagbam  hiuke  off  all 
fnenddiip  with  them,  761.  died 
of  the  wounds  reoeiTfld  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  765.  &rtber 
notice  of  his  character, 

lAosdown,  battle  of,  403. 
lisny,  doctor  Benjamin,  afMrwards 
bishop  of  Ely,  one  of  the  king's 
cotnmisMoaers  on  ecclesiastical 
macteiB  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridg^ 
533- 

Land,  WiUiun,  bidiop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  then  bishop  <^  London, 
and  aftsrwaids  ardibistu^  of  Can- 
Wrfnuy,  31,  45,  SOb  81,  84, 


87,  90,  91,  116,  118,  na,  ia8, 
139,  338,  433,  514.  the  direction 
of  eoeletiastical  aAhs  iotnuted 
to  him  by  die  dnke  of  Backlng- 
hsm,  37,  36.  and  afterwards  by 
king  C barks,  47,  bow  adminis- 
tered, ib,  bifl  character,  37,  36, 38, 

40.  (as  bishop  of  London)  attends 
the  king  into  Scotland,  to  advise 
him  respecting  die  introduction  of 
the  English  liturgy  there,  33,  34. 
preaches  before  him  at  Edinbur^ 
on  the  fiibject,  ib.  his  opinkm  ctf 
the  matter,  ib.  ill  e^ctt  of  his 
^BV>  35-  discountenances  Cal- 
vinism in  his  diocese  and  at  Ox- 
ford, 36.  made  ardUnsbin  of  Can- 
terbury, ib.  his  rise  and  character, 
ifr.  38.  prejudiced  against  the  Cal- 
vinifltio  par^,37.  proeares  the  see 
of  London  tot  bishop  Juxon,  ib, 
injudidona  in  too  rigorously  en- 
fonrdng  tlie  removal  of  the  oom- 
miinioa  table  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  39.  hisjwooeedings 
opposed  hf  Mdiop  Williams,  ib. 
■.^8,  139.  the  eari  of  Portland 
tries  in  vain  to  undermine  his  In- 
fluence with  the  king,  ,^9,  40. 
made  a  commisakwer  of  Uie  trea- 
sury, ib.  hit  conduct  in  that  capa- 
city, ib.  41.  opposed  by  lord  Cot- 
titigtrnt,  40.  his  irascibility,  ib. 
exposed  by  lord  Cottington,  ib. 

41.  endeavours  to  dissuade  the 
king  from  making  a  pwk  between 
Richmond  and  Hampton-tourt, 
as  being  unpopular,  41 .  the  Scotdi 
liturgy  and  canons  submitted, 
whan  framed,  to  him,  bp.  Juxon, 
and  bp.  Wren,  43,  44.  his  direc- 
tion to  the  framers  as  to  the 
method  of  drawing  them  up,  43. 
the  carl  at  Traquaire  the  tnily 
layman  consulted  by  him  on  these 
matters,  44.  very  partial  to  lord 
Conway,  57.  bis  palace  at  Lam- 
beth assaulted  by  the  nub,  58. 
ooe  of  the  commi  ttee  of  state,  60. 
his  renioral  fhan  about  the  king 
reonmnended  by  the  Scotch  com- 
missfoners,  63.  the  queen  hostile 
to  him,  67.  accused  of  high  trea- 
son by  the  house  of  otmmuxis,  71. 
always  treated  with  respect  by  the 
earl  of  Bedfind,  93.  never  had  so 

r;  influenee  upon  the  court,  as 
BuTgeas  and  Mr.  Marshall 
had  upon  parliament,  I3i>  lord 
Falidand  contracted  acme  preju- 
dice against  him,  433.  his  trial, 
519.  condemned  by  an  ordinance, 
ib.  the  king's  pardon  of  him, 
whidi  had  bean  sogj^ted  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  cuheqttov  ^ 
dared  by  parliament  to  be  of  no 
effect,  ib.  beheaded,  ib. 
Lauderdale,  John,  lord  Maitland, 
eari  of,  afterwards  duke  o^  and 
eari  (rf  Oniiford,  633,  631,  653, 

67*,  709>  7"»  7'1y  737.  7S8.  one 
of  the  pariiament^  oommissioners 
for  Scotland  to  treat  at  Uxbridge, 
530.  hispartinthetraaty,S33.  as 
one  of  the  Sootdi  connnissuHier^ 
dgned  the  prints  treaty  with 


Charles  L  in  the  Isle  of  M^t, 
636.  his  diaracter,  643.  sent  to 
demand  the  prince  of  Wales's 
personal  appearance  tn  Sootlaad, 
^57t  ^i9>  returns,  ib. 

waits  on  the  prince,  now  king,  in 
Htdland,  705,  70^.  his  discourse 
agMnst  the  marquuof  Mountros^ 
ib,  departs  £rom  the  lung,  when 
in  Scothmd,  746.  he  ami  dnke 
Hamiktm  nearest  the  king's  con- 
fidence, 7S9<  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham hnke  off  all  friendship 
with  th«n,  761.  taken  prisoner 
after  the  king's  defeat  at  Worces- 
ter, and  sent  to  the  Tower,  780. 

Laugbwn,  (see  Lan^iom.} 

La^y,  ocdonel,  351. 

Lawscm,  vice-admiral,  be  and  the 
Beet  declare  for  the  parliament, 
and  come  into  the  river,  884.  the 
fleet  reformed,  in  CH^r  thid  he 
might  not  have  so  much  powo: 
over  it,  bring  an  anabaptist,  803, 
893.  widl  dinosed  towards  Cbanes 
l]^9o8. 

Lawyers ;  animodties  between  some 

great  lawyers  and  some  church- 
men, 133.  whiiik  pradnoed  great 
miflchiefi,  ib. 
League,  stdemn  league  and  eovman^ 

copy  4.19- 
Leakey  lieutenantcobmel,  killed  Bt 

the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  439. 
Le  Brune,  718,  719.  notioaof,  ii. 
Lee,  sergeant,  330. 
Lee,  fir  Thomas,  388. 
Leg,  Liggo,  captidn,  178,  185,  M5, 

320,  335,  335,  343- 

Le^,  colonel  WiUiain,  415,  710. 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of 
Litchfield  cathedral,  384.  mudi 
InprineeRupert'somfidenoe,4f5. 
Imprisoned,  whilst  nveriMr  of 
Oxford,  owing  to  this  intimacy, 
569- 

—  uded  Charles  L's  escape 
from  Hampton-coar^  634.  notice 
o^  63  c. 

Legane^  marquis  of,  733. 

Leicester  stormed  and  taken  by  the 

king,  55'j  552- 

Ldoester,  Robert  Sydney,  second 
earl  of,  I30,  303,  356,  504-  made 
no  hMte  to  Ireland,  131,  334. 
diewed  the  instnurticms  be  had 
received,  as  lord-h'eiitenant  from  - 
the  kittg,  to  parliament,  ib.  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  ib.  jealousies 
between  him  and  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  355.  his  character,  and 
previous  occupations,  370.  refuses 
to  sign  the  peers'  letter  to  the 
coundl  in  Scotland,  455.  thereby 
prevents  his  appointment  to  be 
die  prince^  governw,  ib.  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  having  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland  in  his  stead,  ib. 

Ldcester,  third  earl  ctf,  (see  lord 
liisle.) 

Leicester,  (Dmothy  Percy,)  oonntess 
o^  the  princess  Elisabeth  and 
duke  erf'  GhMoeslBr  oommitted  to 
her  care  by  parHaawnt,  811.  - 

Lenox,  dake  of,  (sje  dnke  of  Viidbm 
numd.)  •  - 
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Ziaothil,  Wmmm,  S5,  338,  459, 
470*  510,  866.  unfavourable  c^s- 
ncter  of,  68.  unfortunately  chosen 
■peaker  of  the  houae  ai  oommoDs, 
of  November  1640,  ib,  withdraws, 
with  other  membeov,  to  the  army, 
618.  a  new  speaker  ohoMHi,  ib.  be- 
lieved to  have  no  maUoe  towardt 
the  king,  and  not  to  be  withoat 
good  iniuinations  to  the  ehurdk, 
i&.  conducted  back  to  patiiameut 
In-  the  general  of  the  army,  6T9. 
mum  speaker  of  CnMnwdl*s  par- 
liamHtt,  1654,800.  Btopt  by  Lam- 
bert £eom  gaiofi  to  pariiamentf 
mat  sent  home  agiun.  880.  the 
sddiers  in  London  resolve  to  re- 
store the  pariiantent,  and  wait  on 
him,  884.  goes  into  the  einr>  >(. 
dia^^  tCn  ~*  of  the 

Tower.  t&. 

Leopold,  William,  archduke^  700, 
75°»  7S4-  («»  Archduke.) 

Udey,  David,  564,  s68,  577,  578, 
708,  763,  764,  765-  routs  the 
marquii  of  Moontrose,  741.  hii 
inadeiit  treatment  of  tha  marquis, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  ib,  made 
Heutenant-general  by  Charles  IL 
to  bis  Scotch  army,  759,  his  say- 
ing ecnoerning  this  army,  761. 
Mi  itnuige  ccmduct,  764.  defeated 
at  Worcester,  ib.  taken  prisoner, 
765.  opinions  fior  and  against  his 
having  been  un&ithfiU  to  his 
chai^,  ti. 

Lesley,  general,  Alexander,  earl  of 
Laven,  64.  ohoien  general  of  the 
8eotdioovaiantan,46.  hadsorved 
under  the  king  of  Sweden,  ib.  the 
eari  of  Holland  retires  befixe  him 
at  Dunce,  48.  madeeu{ofI«ven, 
134,  315.  his  profeesions  to  the 
king,  124,  315.  accepts  the  com- 
mand of  a  ^sh  Scotch  army  a- 
gainst  him  notwithstanding,  443, 
466.  taken  piisaner  atthebatue 
of  ManURMnoor,  491.  indooed  to 
decline  the  oouniand  of  anodiar 
Sootdt  army,  651. 

L*Eetnuige^  afterwards  ^  ^Us^* 
notice  of,  647.  oonoemed  in  the 
oommotioiu  in  Ktat  fbrCbarlea 
II,  ib.  eeeqws  into  Hdland,  6ja 

Letter,  interoqrted  frnn  •omeof  die 
Scottish  mAiltty  to  the  French 
king,  ja.  from  the  peers  on  tlie 
king's  side  to  the  council  in  Soot- 
land,  455.  from  the  English  par- 
liament to  the  lords  justioes  in 
Irelattd  oonoeming  a  oeisatiott  of 
arms  conduded  t^re  for  a  year, 
459.  from  the  lords  justices  in 
riply,  ib.  460^  from  thie  members 
of  both  houses  of  pariiamait  at 
Oxford  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  467. 
from  Cbaries  I.  to  prince  Rapeit 
against  treating  o[  peace  at  that 
t^M^  Aunist  1641,563.  from  the 
same  a(  fcedmoA,  to  die  prince 
of  Wales,  564.  from  the  same  to 
prince  Rupnt  upon  his  surrender 
of  Bristol,  569.  from  the  same  to 
lord  Col^mper  coocwning  the 
.  prince  of  Wales,  570.  fromthesame 
tothaprinoi^  574.  uother,  575. 


another  from  Herefiird,  $94.  from 
the  queen  to  the  chancwer  of  the 
exchequer  concerning  the  prince 
of  Wales's  removal  into  Fimnce, 
S94t  595-  ^ff*^  the  gKieral  of  the 
army  to  the  poriiament  respecting 
a  tumultuous  petition  of  f4>iw«n- 
tiees  oonoeming  the  mlUtia,  617. 
siibstanoe  of  tbs  king^  letter  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
631.  letter  fnno  the  parliamaat  <i 
Scotland  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
660.  sum  of  the  king's  letter  to 
his  son  concerning  ue  tre^  at 
Newpm,  6S5.  OMwhision  in  the 
king's  own  words,  ib.  686.  letter 
from  prince  Rupert  to  the  chan- 
cellw  of  the  exchequer,  735.  finxn 
the  commander  of  the  parlia- 
ment's fleet  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
ib.  7.16.  from  an  anabaptist  to 
Charies  II,  856.  from  Monk  to 
the 'parliament,  888.  fronChariee 
IL  to  the  general  and  anny,  89S. 
frtjm  the  same  to  the  hmise  of 
oommmis,  ib.  899.  from  the  same 
to  the  house  w  lords,  900.  from 
the  same  to  the  fleet,  901.  frmn 
the  same  to  the  lord  mayw  and 
aldermen  of  London,  ib.  from  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  king  In 
reply.  904. 
Levellers,  rise  of,  in  the  amy,  613, 
628.  Crmnwdl  suppresses  a  tu- 
mult of  them,  Hb,  they  mutiny, 
and  are  suppressed  by  Fairfax, 
745.  hostile  to  Cromwdl  as  prfr< 
teotor,  799.  the  tenn  of  levellers, 
to  what  party  applied,  according 
to  the  Btatemoit  of  an  anab^tist, 
857- 

Leven,  earl  of,  see  general  Lesley. 

Levingston,  sir  WilBam,  661. 

Lewis,  one  of  the  leading  men 

in  the  house  of  commons,  1647, 
616.  (me  of  the  heads  of  die  mo- 
derate presbyterian  pai^,894. 

Lewis,  diHi,  (see  Haro.) 

Leyda,  marquis  o^  sent  ambassador 
by  Spain  to  CromweO,  after  a 
month  returns  to  France,  833. 
comes  to  Mussels  to  si^t  fyr 
supplies  for  Dunkirk,  but  in  vain, 
858.  sallies  out  of  Dunkirk  upon 
the  memy,  is  repulsed  and  slain, 
860. 

Liclie,  marquis  de,  739,  73^ 

Lichfldd,  (see  LitchfieU.) 

Lilbum,  John,  a  leveller,  617.  aome 
account     801, 803. 

lincoln,  Thecqihilus  Clinton,  fanrth 
earl  of,  oua  the  few  peers  who  at- 
tended pariiamen^  467. 

Linoohi,  mibop  0^  (aea  Wilfiama 
and  Winniff.) 

Lindsay,  John  Lindsay,  earl  of,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Crawfmd,  333. 

Lindsey,  Robert  Botte,  first  earl  of, 
19,  306,  307.  one  of  those  who 
sigmd  die  dedaradon  that  the 
king  had  no  hutention  of  war, 
363.  made  genval  of  the  king's 
army  at  the  opening  of  the  dvil 
war,  370,  385.  kiQad  at  die  battle 
of  EdgaJuD,  3oBf  310.  Utdiarac- 
ter  a. 


Undsey,  Hoond  ead  of,  (see  Icsd 
Willoue^by.) 

Lisle,  cdiimel,  afterwards  sir  George, 
nresent  at  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  509.  joins  the  Kenash 
men  in  Essex  io  favour  of  the 
kin{^  655.  given  up  at  the  sur- 
render of  CokdMster,  664.  shot  to 
death,  ib.  hat  diarader,  665. 

Lisle,  John,  gave  his  vote  in  the 
king's  l>kiod,  8jo.  and  continued 
an  entire  confident  and  instru- 
ment of  Cromwell's,  ib.  was  pre- 
sident of  the  lof^  court  o£  justice 
to  tiy  Ur.  Monleimt  and  oOm, 

Lisle,  Philip  Sidneyjiord,  afterwards 
third  eu4  of  Leicester,  674. 
throu^  Cromwdrs  interest  sent 
as  lord  lieutenant  into  Irdand, 
64T.  his  kindness  towarda  Monk, 
733,  88a.  Cromwell  ^ppouDled 
his  successw,  733. 

Litchfield  cathedral  taken  by  sir  J. 
Gell,  349. 

Litchfield,  eari  of,  (see  lord  B. 
Stewart.) 

Littleton,  Edward  knd,  120,  530. 
made  kmi  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  die  room  of  lord  Finch,  71,84. 
reasoB  for  his  being  made  a 
bamo,  87.  yet  why  notwithstand- 
ing he  would  not  vote  at  the  eari 
of  Strafford's  trial,  ib.  declines  de. 
mending  the  stafl'  and  the  key  of 
office  from  the  earls  <tf  Vtm  1  and 
Holland,  igi.  parttculars  of  his 
deserting  the  }Mriiament,  and  of 
his  jdning  the  king  with  dw  great 
seal  at  Ymic,  317,  338,  339.  rea- 
sons for  his  previous  aoquieeceoee 
in  the  proceedings  cf  pariiamait, 
329.  his  character,  237,  369.  his 
rise,  338.  his  fisihue  as  1^  keep- 
er, ib.  one  of  thoee  who  signed 
the  dedaratimi  that  the  king  had 
no  intmtioBa  of  war,  363.  one  of 
those  sppoinlBfl  to  '»"—"'»''  into 
the  aocusatian  against  duke 
milttmr  +73- 

litdetim,  869. 

liturgy,  CSiariea  I.*s  intentioDs  of 
introducing  the  English  liturgy 
into  Scotland,  how  far,  and  why 
<q>posed,  33,  34-  the  liturgy  and 
canons  aj^xunted  to  be  drawn  up 
by  some  the  Scotcfa  Ushopsaud 
submitted  to  ardiUshop  Laud, 
bishop  Juwn,  and  lusbop  Wren, 
43.  observations  respecting  the 
canons,  ib.  and  the  litui|^,  43. 
how  raoeived  in  Edinbu^fn,  44, 
45.  dedandoa  of  pariiamsnt 
eoaeening  a  Mfanwmon  of  the 
liturgy,  313. 

Lockhar^  843,  844>  864^  876. 

sent  by  Cramwdl  ambaaaador  into 
France^  who  finishes  an  aUiance 
there  begun  bsfore  by  the  ivents 
of  Fiailoe  in  En^and,  834.  com- 
manded  the  Ei^Uih  Soot  at  die 
batde  of  Dunkirk,  8|Q.  the 
Fiendi  king  ddivers  Ihinkirii, 
whidi  had  surrendered,  to  him, 
he  being  appointed  governor  by 
CiaawdlfSoo.  CBfitiniied  amhsi- 
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ndor  in  France  by  the  parliament 
after  Cromwell'fi  death,  368.  ge- 
nerally too  hard  for  cardinal  Ma- 
nuine,  but  cajoled  by  him  re- 
specting the  peace  between  Franc? 
and  Spain,  876.  why  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  declare  for 
Chu-les  II,  Sp6,  897.  reuses  to 
^re  up  Dunkirk  and  Mardvke 
upon  an  ofier  from  cardinal  Ma- 
aarine  Mng  made  marshal  oS 
Frano^  i£. 
Loftus,  Adam  lord,  afterwards  tis- 
count  Ely,  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
87,  88.  case  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford's stretch  of  power  against 
him,  89. 

IxmdoD,  city  of,  nature  of  its  go- 
Teniment,  149.  common  oouncil- 
men,  how  chosen,  id.  generally 
for  life,  ib.  notice  of  its  common 
33S'  the  sink  of  the  ill  hu- 
mours of  the  kingdom,  80.  money 
borrowed  uf  the  city  by  parlia- 
ment for  supplying  thdr  two  ar- 
nues,  83.  a  new  oommon  ooondl 
diosenof  sucli  as  were  most  emi- 
nent for  opposing  the  ^emment, 
and  most  disaffected  to  the  church, 
83,  149,  150.  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  that  sat  in 
the  dty  wdl  received,  145.  the 
city's  petition  to  the  king,  148. 
his  answer,  ib.  the  itate  and  tem- 
per of  the  dty  St  that  time,  149. 
hostile  to  the  court,  in  conse- 
quence pf  the  property  bought  by 
the  dty  in  Ireland  being  resumed 
by  the  king,  ib.  the  common 
council's  answer  to  the  dnire  of 
the  commoDB  to  borrow  money  of 
the  city,  161.  an  intended  patitiMi 
from  tiie  dty  against  the  militia 
bill  considered  as  a  conspiracy  by 
the  commons,  180.  the  person 
who  drew  it  up  impeached  by 
them,  195.  petition  of  the  dty  to 
the  king  for  peace,  333.  his  an- 
iwer,  334.  eiiqtedienti  of  parlia- 
ment to  prerent  its  ^ect,  335, 
336.  the  dty  declares  for  the  par- 
liament* ib.  its  proportion  of  the 
weekly  assessment  levied  by  par- 
liament on  the  whole  kingdom, 
358.  the  city  fortified,  ib.  the 
common  coundl  petition  against 
making  peace  with  the  king,  418. 
whereupon  the  house  of  commons 
rejected  the  propoaiti<ma  of  the 
lords,  ib.  some  women,  petitioners 
for  peace,  cut  down  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  i&.  transactions  of  the  dty 
when  the  king  was  seized  by  the 
army,  613.  the  temper  of  the  dty 
and  the  changes  of  thdr  militia  at 
the  time  of  the  impeadiment  of 
eleven  members  of  the  commons 
by  the  army,  617.  the  dty  sends 
six  aldermen  to  the  general,  and 
submits,  619.  the  army  marches 
thrmigh  the  dty  and  quarters 
^NMit  it}  6aa  commissioners  sent 
to  the  {Krince  of  Wales,  now  in  the 
n\-er  with  tlie  fleet,  with  a  peti- 
tion, 656.  he  writes  U>  the  dty,  ib.  I 
the  behaviour  of  the  dty  after  I 


some  ineffiactna]  risings  in  favour 
of  the  kin^  1648,  665.  they  pe- 
tition for  a  penmnal  treaty,  ib,  a 
oommittee  Ot  pariiament  treats 
with  them  about  i^  ib.  the  parlia- 
ment declares  for  a  personal 
treaty,  ib.  the  dty  invites  Crwn- 
well,  after  being  prodaimed  pro- 
tector, to  Grocers'  hall,  796.  the 
dty  militia  aeoond  the  adorest  of 
the  new  coandl  of  officers  to  the 
protector  Richard,  865.  the  com- 
mon ooundl  are  refractory  to  the 
parliament,  887.  Monk  sent  into 
thedty  toreduceitto  obedlence.tfi. 
he  marches  again  into  the  city, 
and  sends  an  expostulotory  letter 
to  the  pariiamen^  888.  he  meets 
the  lord  mayor  and  common  coan- 
dl, excuses  what  was  past,  and 
promises  to  stand  by  them,  and 
they  by  him,  ib.  great  rejddngs 
in  the  city  upon  it,  ib.  Charles 
II.'s  letter  to  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  ooundl, 
901.  which  is  datifiilly  reodred, 
904.  the  dty  send  fourteen  of 
their  dtizens  to  the  lung  at  the 
Hague  to  assure  him  of  thdr 
fiddity,  909.  the  king  passes 
through  the  dty  toWhitehall,  910. 

London,  Tower  of,  (see  Tower.J 

London,  bp.  of,  (ne  W.  Juxon.) 

Long,   one  of  the  prevbyte- 

rian  party,  who  opposed  the  self- 
denying  cvdinance,  531. 

Lcmg,  cfdond,  high  slieriff  of  Wilt- 
shire, routed  by  sir  W.  Waller 
and  Cromwell,  owing  to  his  great 
defect  of  courage  and  conduct,  543. 

Long,  Robert,  773.  how  far  con- 
c^iwd  in  the  &cti(HiB  of  the  prince 
of  Walee^  family,  546, 547-  being 
secretary  to  the  prince,  is  trust^ 
by  the  queen  to  keep  him  (inn  to 
the  presbyterian  party,  649.  he 
and  lord  Colepepper  accused  of 
oomiption,  659.  bis  fondness  for 
money  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  disagreeable  office  tf  taking 
care  ctf  the  princess  pecuniary 
aflUrs,  673.  upon  the  prince's  be- 
coming king,  is  sworn  one  of  his 
new  coundl,  704.  ranoved  ttoia 
the  king  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
upcm  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  al- 
though he  had  chiefly  recom- 
raended  the  king's  going  thither, 
747.  his  scheme  for  keeping  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  away 
from  the  king,  772.  petitions  the 
king  to  be  restored  to  the  secre- 
tary's place,  808.  is  refused  by  the 
king,  ib.  whereuiKHi  he  accuses 
the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  of 
having  conversed  with  Cromwell, 
ib.  the  business  heard  in  coundl, 
ib.  the  king  acquits  the  chanceUor, 
ib.  he  asks  the  chancellor's  pardon 
and  is  fcM^ven,  809. 

Longueville,  duke  of,  imprisoned, 
73^- 

Longueville,  mademoiselle  de,  de- 
signed by  air  J.  Berkley  for  the 
duke  of  York's  wife,  783. 

Ijord  steward  at  the  king's  house- 


hold, his  office  to  swear  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  be- 
fore they  sit,  53- 

Lords,  house  0^  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom of  protesting  there,  163. 
abuse  of  this  custom,  ib.  notice  of 
the  few  lords  who  attended  parlia- 
ment, 1643,  467.  the  house  oi 
lords  had  little  to  do  after  Crom- 
wdl  returned  from  Scotland,  and 
were  few  in  number,  691.  they 
reject  the  capital  charge  against 
the  king,  and  adjourn  a  week, 
693.  the  docH-  of  their  house  locked 
up  against  the  day  to  which  they 
had  adjourned,  it.  the  commons 
abolish  the  house  of  peers,  1649, 
699.  but  allowed  the  peers  to  bs 
elected  as  knights  or  burgeise^ 
a.  Cromwell  reassembles  a  house 
of  peers  as  a  check  on  the  com- 
mons, 1657,  843.  filling  it  chi^y 
with  officers  and  his  creatures,  ib. 
carried  in  the  commons  that  the 
bouse  of  peers  should  be  allowed, 
86$.  (ko  FarliamenL) 

Lords  and  others  at  York,  their 
promise  to  the  king  upon  his  de- 
claration to  them,  June  13,  i64i» 
363.  their  declaration  and  pro- 
fesdon  that  the  king  had  no  in- 
tentions of  war,  ib. 

Lome^  Archibald  Campbell,  lord, 
afterwards  ninth  earl  of  Argyle, 
captain  of  the  guard  to  Charles 
n.  whilst  in  Scotland,  751. 

Lorrain,  duke  of,  718,  756.  lord 
Cottington  and  the  chancell<M-  of 
the  exdiequer  visit  him  at  Brus- 
sels, 718.  his  character,  756.  why 
he  objected  to  the  project  of  mar- 
rying his  bastard  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  York,  757.  condudes  a 
treaty  with  the  French  court,  78a. 
comroisBtoners  sent  to  him  to 
Brussels,  789.  he  sends  an  ambas- 
sador into  Irdand  to  be  informed 
of  the  state  of  it,  79a  renounces 
any  oonsent  to  tlie  treaty,  ib. 
the  ambassador  returns,  where* 
upon  the  duke  g^ves  over  the 
negotiation,  ib. 

Lothian,  William  Eer,  third  eari 
of,  made  secretary  of  state  in 
Scotland,  663,  Joo.  his  previous 
part  in  the  letx^on,  663.  one  of 
the  commissionas  sent  from  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  before  the 
death  of  the  king  to  the  parliament 
of  England,  706.  thdr  private  in- 
structions, ib.  upon  the  king's 
trial  they  enter  thdr  protestation 
and  dissent,  ib.  the  parhament, 
after  the  king's  murder,  send 
their  answer  to  it,  707.  this  com- 
missioners reply,  and  are  impri- 
soned, but  afterwards  freed,  ib. 

Love,  -  —  notice  of  his  sermon  at 
Uzbridge  before  the  treaty  b^aii, 
521.  executed  by  CrtHnwell  for  be- 
ing in  aplot  with  the  Scots  against 
the  army  and  thdr  parliament, 

5",  775- 
Lovel,  — —  acddentally  tutor  to  the 
diikeofGloucester,8ii.  thel>ene- 
fit  of  his  instructions,  ib,  smt 
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Um  to  London,  and  procures  the 
parliament*!  permianon  for  the 
duke  to  go  abroad,  8ii. 
Lovelace,  John  lord,  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  dedantion  that 
the  king  had  no  intentiona  at  war, 
363.  joins  the  king  at  Oxford, 
419,  4I3.  why  he  remained  in 
Lfrndon  at  first,  419. 
Ziouis  XlV,(aeethekingofFrance.) 
Louisa  de  Guzman,  (see  queen  <xF 

Portugal.) 
Lowden,  John  Campbell,  lord,  after- 
wards earl  of,  315,361,  607.  sent 
by  the  Scotch  covenanters  to  ac- 
count for  their  proceedings  to  king 
Charles  I,  53.  sent  to  Tower 
for  signing  a  letter  to  the  French 
king,  j&  supposed  reasms  of  his 
rdeaae,  58,  76.  one  of  the  Sootch 
commUsIoners  to  treat  at  Rippon, 
63.  goes  as  such  to  London,  76. 
nude  chancellor  of  Scotland,  134. 
and  an  eari,  ib.  one  of  those  who 
engaged  that  Scotland  should  am- 
idst we  floglidi  parliament,  316. 
anon  to  Oxfiird  as  a  onmnlsdonnr 
from  tbe  otmsemtors  of  the  peace 
in  Scotland,  359.  his  and  the 
other  commisnoners'  transactions 
at  Oxford,  that  they  might  be 
mediators,  and  for  a  pariiament 
in  Soodand,  365.  the  king^  an- 
swer to  them  In  both  particnlani 
ib.  they  return  to  ScMland,  366. 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  | 
to  treat  at  Uzbridge,  s  30.  his  pri- 
vate conference  with  the  chan-  i 
oellor  of  the  exchequer,  523.  his 
speech  at  the  treaty  against  eui- 
Bcopacy,  5)4.  answered  by  uie ' 
ehutoolorof  tbe  exchequer,  535.  | 
his  behaviour  towards  Charles  I,  | 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  with  some 
show  of  liberty,  633.  signed  as  a 
Scotch  oxnmissioner  tbe  treaty 


Ludlow,  903.  succeeds  Iieton 

in  tbe  diaige  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, 788.  graota  the  marquis  at 
(Saniicloud  a  pass  to  go  to  Eng- 
luid,  791.  the  parllammt  makes 
him  UM  four  commissioners  go- 
vemon  of  Irdand,  867.  one  of  tbe 
seven  comnussioners  appmnted  by 
parliament  to  govern  the  anny, 
879. 

Lnnsford,  oolond  Henry,  391.  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  409.  an 
officer  of  extraordinary  scAniety, 
industry,  and  courage,  id. 
Lnnsford,  colonel,  sir  Thomas,  154, 
321.  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
in  the  room  of  nr  W.  Balfour, 
133.  his  duuaeter,  143.  taken 
prisoner  at  Edge-hill,  311. 
Tj»Bign<Hi,  marquis  of,  sent  by  the 
prince  of  Coaii  as  his  ambanador 
to  Madrid,  750.  afterwards  be- 
headed, ib. 

Lutterel,    owuer  of  Dnnstan 

castle,  surrendered  it  to  the  king's 
farces,  400. 
Lyme,  rdieved  by  tbe  eari  of  Essex, 
488. 

Lynne,  design  of  snrpriring,  by 
lord  Willoughby  of  Parbam,  and 
sir  Horatio  Townsend,  868. 
Lytmne,  M.  de,  873. 

M. 

Blacdonnel,  family  of,  533. 
Maodonnel,  Alexander,  t2.  537. 
Macguyres,  the,  675. 
Machiavel,  Nicholas,  vindication 

Mackey,  lord,  01. 
Mackworth,  sir  Framas,  $$6. 
Macmahoons,  the,  67S. 
Mademobelle,  (see  Orleans.) 
Madrid,  ambassadors  and  public 
ministeis  there  recaive  greater 
respect  than  in  any  other  court 
in  Christendom,  748. 


made  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Maitland,  lord,  (see  earl  flfLauder- 


Wight,  636.  why  he  dunt  not 
t^e  part  in  the  execution  of  this 
treaty,  643.  zealous  for  the  cove- 
nant, 65 1 .  his  virulent  declamation 
against  the  marquis  of  Mountrose 
when  brought  before  the  Scotch 
parliament,  741. 

Lowe,   656,  659. 

Lowther,  Ger.  465. 

Loyal  party,  its  low  oondidon  in 
England,  1650,  745. 

I^icas,  sir  Charles,  victorious  in  a 
skirmish  against  colonel  Middle- 
ton,  407.  joins  in  Essex  the 
Kentish  men  who  had  risen  in 
favour  of  the  king,  6^5.  given  up 
at  tbe  surrender  of  Colchester, 
664.  shot  to  death,  ib,  his  eIianD> 
ter.jft. 

Lucas,  sir  Gervas,  governor  d  Bel- 

voir  castle,  580. 
Lucas  sir  John,  his  ill  ueatment  in 

Essex,  being  a  royahst,  297.  (as 

lord.)  664. 
Lacas,  Thonus,  46$- 
Looeme,   Cromwell  compeh  Ae 

dnke  of  Savoy  to  restore  the  fiv- 

Mted  priTil^in  to  tiie  valley  of, 

863. 


dale.) 

Major  generals,  a  sort  of  military 
magistrates  appointed  by  Crom- 
well whilst  protector,  836.  their 
power,  ib.  abridged  by  him,  844. 

Malignants,  a  term  imposed  upon 
all  thrae  whcm  the  factious  party 
meant  to  render  odious  to  the 
people,  135. 

MaJlett,  air  Thomas,  judge,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  having 
seen  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  and  a- 
gainst  the  imposition  of  tbe  militia 
by  ordinance,  195,381,368.  re- 
deemed by  the  king  by  giving  up 
anotho-  prisoner  in  exuiange,  381. 

Mallory,  oolmd,  850,  851,  853. 

Maltraven^  lords,  (see  Ion  Mow- 

Manc^nter  disaffected  to  the  king, 
304.  lord  Strange  uudortakea  to 
reduce  it,  ib.  not  BO  Artnnately 
performed,  ib, 

Mandiester.  Hairy  Montagu,  vis- 
count Manderile,  first  ean  irf,  had 
been  lord  treasurer,  so.  his  origin 
and  rise,  33.  was  lord  privy-seal, 
iA.  his  character,  I&.  fais  death,  S3. 


Mancheita-,  aeeond  eail  (aea 

lord  Kimbohmi.) 

Manoni,  860. 

Mandevil^  Robot  Montagu,  vii- 
oonnt,  afterwards  third  eul  at 
Manchester,  one  of  theoammittee 
sent  by  pariiamgit  to  wait  on 
Charles  H.  at  tbe  Hagus  9°^ 
(see  lord  Kimboltcsi  and  tbe  earl 
of  Mandiester.) 

Manners,  Fiances,  married  to  the 
duke  of  Budungfaam,  14.  after- 
wards to  ibe  earl  of  Antrim,  533. 
Charles  I.  always  heard  her  with 
favour  on  account  of  her  fint 
husband,  537.  notice  of  her,  ib. 

Manning,    diaooteiy  irf  fala 

treachery  in  reveaHng  Charles 
Il.'s  de^s,  and  a  paraeolar  ae- 
coimt  of  it,  837 — 839. 

Mansel,  wr  Robot,  270. 

Manton,  one  of  the  preabytfr- 

lian  divines  who  had  a  pobUc 
and  {wivate  audience  of  Oiariea 
II.  at  Ae  Hague,  909. 

Mantua,  duke  ti,  sgt. 

Manwairing,  —  334* 

Maigaiet  of  Austria,  (see  qoeen  at 
Spain.) 

Man^arita,  don  Josepho  de^  876. 

Mariborough  garrisoned  by  the  par- 
liament, 339.  taken  by  the  king's 
forces  under  Uentenant  goml 
Wihnot,  323. 

Mariborough,  James  Ley,  fint  earl 
c£,  had  been  knd  treaauicr,  so. 
why  ronoved,  ib. 

Marlborauj^i  Henry  Lej,  second 
eari  of,  general  ttf  the  kill's  artil- 

Ma^'^,  ^  83,  613.  he  and  Dr. 

Buigeas  had  more  influence  upon 
parliament,  than  ardtlnshop  ImaA 
had  txpoa  die  court,  lai.  notice 
of  his  preaching  agwnst  the  ma- 
lignanls,  208.  he  and  Br.  Down- 
ing publicly  avowed,  that  the 
M&leiB  taken  prismier^  and  n- 
leased  by  Cbariee  I.  upon  tibeir 
oaths  of  not  bearing  arms  against 
him  Bgun,  were  not  bound  by 
that  oath,  322.  sent  as  one  of  the 
pariiament  oommissicmers  into 
Scotland  for  relief,  410.  was  one 
of  the  pariiament  commiascoMn 
in  eocleaiasticalmatM  totnatat 
UxlM'idge,  533.  wasdiief  tSiMftaSn 
in  the  army,  ib. 
Marston-moor,  battle  of.  491. 
Martin,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Meatb, 

a  lord  justice  in  Irdand,  463. 
Martin,  sir  Henry,  3,  82. 
Martin,  or  Maityn,  Henry,  380^ 
387.  the  pariiWnt-gtmniMr  of 
Reading,  317.  fled  at  tbe  king^ 
approadt,  318.  oneof  tba  leaden 
of  the  independoit  partyhi  pulia- 
ment,  533.  his  applicatiim  of  the 
stor^  of  Moaes  to  tbe  Btting  o£ 
parbament,  793. 
Mary,  queen,  00. 

Mary  queen  of  Soott^  hn-  imth  an 

unparallded  act  of  Uood,  30. 
Mary,  princess,  157,  174-  married 

the  prince  of  Orangey  168. 
Mary  Ano^  (see  queen  cf  Spain.) 
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MuHoe^  808, 609. 

Afaaiey,  ooloiiel,  afterwarda  toAjor 
general,  437,  613,  761.  goreniM 
of  61ouoe»ter,  415.  why  he  sided 
with  the  parliainent,  16.  notice  of 
him,  id.  an  attempt  to  gain  him 
over,  ib.  unsuocesiful,  416.  a  let. 
ter  of  kindnew  and  one  thouiand 
pounds  sent  him  by  parliaoieiit 
for  holding  GloncGBter  out  agHintt 
the  king's  forces,  434.  deprived  of 
his  commission  by  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  542.  much  beloved 
inthedtv,6i6.  one  of  the  leading 
men  tn  the  house  (tf  craunons,  ii. 
690.  ocRumitted  to  prison  by  the 
house,  ib.  has  the  command  of  a 
regiment  <tf  horse  uoder  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  for  Ctiarks  II, 

760.  sent  to  march  before  the 
king  into  England  from  Scotland, 

761.  wounded  in  an  ezcunion 
from  Worcester,  764.  taken  in  his 
flight  from  iheaee,  jSo.  tent  to  the 
Tower,  i/>.  a  derign  of  trying  him 
by  a  high  court  of  justice,  ib. 
escapes,  U>.  his  project  of  surpris- 
ing Gloucester,  869.  betrayed  by 
sir  R.  Willis,  870.  gebed  ax,  but 
esespea,  871. 

Master  of  the  rolb,  (see  Rolls.) 

Maorice,  prinn^ao;.  the  greatest, 
general  of  hil  agf^  504* 

Maurice,  prinoe,  353,  447,  483, 
488,  305,  506,  507,  560,  377, 
578)  579>  600,  400,  414.  prewmt 
at  the  rencounter  between  the 
fones  near  Worcester,  where  his 
brodier,  prinoe  Rupert,  gets  the 
better,  399.  fi^ws  sir  W.  WaUer, 
35h  383*  1»  And  the  marqula  of 
Hertford  sent  into  the  west,  399. 
they  join  the  Cornish  forces  at 
Chard,  400.  some  jealousy  be- 
tween them,  401.  his  ridrmish 
with  the  enemy  near  Chewton, 
403.  present  at  the  battle  of  Lans> 
down,  403.  be  and  the  marquis 
retire  to  Chippenham,  404,  break 
through  the  enemy>  quarters 
with  the  horse,  and  reach  Oxford, 
405.  the^  return  to  Bath  to  assist 
at  the  si^ge  of  Bristol,  407.  how 
&r  concerned  in  the  jealousies 
which  arose  among  the  king's 
officers  about  the  government  of 
Bristol,  413,  413.  sent  into  the 
west  with  an  army,  414.  his 
movements,  423,  434.  comes  be- 
fore  Exeter  with  bis  army,  ib.  the' 
eari  of  Warwick  attempts  to  re- 
lieve bat  succeeds  no^  434.  it 
BorreDders  to  him  upon  articles, 
415.  fresh  difference  between  him 
and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  about 
the  governorship  of  Weymouth, 
436.  what  errors  be  committed 
after  the  reduction  (^Exeter,  447. 
sits  down  before  Dartmouth,  and 
takes  449.  sits  down  before 
Plymouth  too  late,  a.  beaeges 
hyme,  484.  which  is  relieved  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  488,  506.  kwt 
much  reputation  by  spending 
nearly  two  years  against  Ply- 
mouth and  Lyme  without  taking 


either,  494.  putnied  by  tiie  caH 
of  Essex,  403.  one  of  thoas  offloen 
who  tigned  the  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Essex  urging  him  to  a  treaty, 
497-  present  at  the  aeoond  battle 
of  Newbury,  509.  wh  governor 
of  Worcester,  177. 

Maiwell,  gentleman  odur  of 

the  bUck  rod,  70. 

Maynard,  John,  his  argument  in 
parliament  against  the  vote  of  no 
more  addresses  to  the  king,  63 1 . 
abstained  from  parliament  in  con- 
sequence of  this  vote,  ih.  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  Cnnuwell  &x  ques- 
tioning the  kigality  of  a  oommit- 
menl^  86>. 

Mazarine>  cardinal,  450*  45  S9*> 
59*5.  599,  601,  605.  633,  648, 
714,  754,  810, 833,  845, 860, 863, 
808,  874,  876.  presides  over  the 
French  counsels^  450, 591.  reascai 
of  his  lite,  ib.  notice  m  him,  ib. 
his  supposed  views  with  regard  to 
Engluid,  451,  391.  why  more  in- 
dined  to  aid  Charles  1.  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  ib.  lord  Digby's 
transactions  widi  him,  597.  his 
views  as  to  the  prinoe  of  Wales's 
gouig  into  Prance^  60&  promised 
to  supidy  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
with  amu  and  ammunitioa  on  his 
return  into  Ireland,  633.  did  not 
do  so  from  fear  m  the  Bngiish 
parliament,  640,  648.  gives  no 
oioom-aganent  to  theking's  party, 
674.  courted  Cromwell,  699,  700. 
bought  someof  Charl^  l.'s  rich 
fiimiture,  ib.  gives  tfaemarquis  of 
Mountrose  no  oiooungement, 
708.  at  the  dqm^hire  of 

Charies  II.  from  Paris,  734.  the 
prince  of  Coadi  breaks  his  friend- 
ship with  him,  733.  one  of  the 
exceptions  the  prince  had  against 
him,  736.  fears  an  attempt  on,  his 
person  fhnn  the  cabals  in  conse- 
quence, 735.  lord  Cottington  and 
^e  cbancelkir  ^t  upon  him  in 
their  way  to  Spain,  735.  his  mes- 
sage to  don  Lewis  de  Haro  by 
them,  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
avows, ib.  the  duke  of  Espemon 
his  fast  friend,  ib.  736.  causes  the 
imprisonment  d  the  priq^  of 
Cfltid^  and  Conti,  andof  die  duke 
of  LongueviHf^  and  the  flight  of 
marsh^  Turenne,  731,  733.  en- 
gages twenty  thousand  Irish  in 
the  service  of  France,  745.  the 
English  parliament  at  first  more 
disposed  to  a  peace  with  Spain 
than  France,  from  their  prejudice 
to  him,  747,  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  duke  of  York's  enter- 
ing the  French  service,  7  7O.  being 
pressed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
is  obliged  to  set  the  princes  at 
liberty  again,  781.  tumult  at  Paris 
against  him,  ib.  why  he  resents 
not  the  capture  of  a  French  fleet 
by  the  EngUsh,  but  send?  an  am- 
bassador into  En^and,  787.  pro- 
ceeds in  a  treaty  with  Cromw^ 
803.  pays  Charles  II.  all  the 
arrean  of  his  salary  from  Fnuiee, 


811.  throws  difficult!  ee  in  the 
way  of  the  king's  selling  some 
cannon,  ib,  why  he  gives  the  duke 
of  York  notice  to  quit  the  French 
service,  846.  the  ear]  of  Bristol 
ordered  to  leave  Fiance  owing  to 
him,  ib.  Cromwell's  influence  over 
him,  ib.  advised  by  the  queen- 
mother  of  France  to  make  a  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  Sus- 
his arguments  against  it,  ib.  why 
he  atlast  yidded,  873.  his  promises 
to  Lockhart  touching  his  adhering 
to  the  parliaraent^  ib.  two  par- 
ticulars of  difficulty  in  the  treaty 
with  Spain  referred  to  a  personal 
con&renoe  betwent  him  and  don 
Lewis  de  Haro,  ib.  at  Fuentars- 
bia,  ib.  advises  against  Charles  • 
II.  being  present  at  it,  874.  how 
he  and  don  Lewis  de  Uaro  settled 
the  points  of  difficulty,  874 — 876. 
how  he  ddoded  the  pope  as  to 
this  treaty,  876.  deceived  Lock- 
hart  also  as  to  die  treaty,  who  was 
in  geneial  too  hard  for  him,  ib. 
would  not  tee  Charles  II.  when 
he  came  to  Fuentarabia,  877. 
offers  to  make  Lockhart  a  mar-  . 
shal  of  France  if  he  would  deliver 
up  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  to  the 
French,  S97.  persuades  the  queen, 
mother  of  En^and  to  send  lord 
Jermyn  to  invite  the  king  into 
France  upon  the  prospect  of 
his  restorttion,  907.  his  death, 
910. 

Meath,  Anthimy  Martin,  bishop 

a  lo^  justioe  in  Ireland,  465. 
Medina  Celi,  duke  d^  733,  748. 
Medina  de  loa  Tones,  duke  de,  one 

of  the  Spanish  coondl  at  state^ 

733.  notice  of, 
Meldrum,  sir  John,  476. 
Melleray,    marshal^   governor  of 

Nantes,  810. 
Melos,  Francisco  de,  governor  of 

Fhndera,    discountenances  any 

? reparations  in  bvour  of  Charles 
,  336.  one  of  the  Spanish  council 
of  state,  733.  notice  of  him,  734. 
lost  the  battle  of  Rocroix  to  the 
prinoe  <d  Cond^  ib. 
Monbers ;  five  members  the 
house  of  commons  accused  of  high 
treason  by  order  of  Charles  1, 143. 
the  aitidea  against  than,  jA.  a 
sergeant  at  arms  demands  them 
in  the  house  of  commons,  ib.  the 
king  goes  to  the  house  to  demand 
them,  ib.  144.  they  remove  into 
the  dty,  ib.  where  the  king  goes 
after  them,  145.  s  declaration  of 
the  commons  toudiing  them,  1  jo. 
they  are  brought  in  triumph  to 
Westminster,  153. 
Mennes,  sir  JtAn,  rear-admiral, 
unquestionably  loyal,  371.  refused 
to  act  under  the  earl  of  Warwick 
as  admiral,  and  is  discharged,  373. 
commands  a  shni  in  the  prince  of 
Waks's  fleet,  667.  soit  to  Zea- 
land, S33. 
Mentz,  electw  of,  the  wisest  and 
most  practical  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  816.  a  small  subsidy 
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granted  by  the  diet  to  Charlei  II. 
chiefly  through  him,  ib. 

Herchant-Tailon*  hall,  the  ccmd- 
mittee  of  the  house  of  commons 
that  removed  into  the  city  for 
safety  sat  there,  145. 

Merrickj  sir  John,  made  general  of 
the  parliament's  ordnance,  382. 

Uerton  eaXlege,  Oxford,  queoi  Hen- 
rietta lodged  there,  1643,  435. 

Mervin,  ot^nel  Audly,  354. 

Message  from  the  king  at  Windsor 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  155. 
and  Jan.  30, 158.  and  in  his  way  to 
york,i8i .  from  both  honsea  to  him, 
Mardi  aS,  1643, 191.  his  answer, 
i£.  from  hun  to  them,  April  8,1643, 
offering  to  go  in  person  to  Ire- 
land, 197.  thrir  answer,  198.  his 
reply  touching  his  going  to  Ire- 
land, 109.  from  him  to  them, 
April  10,  1643,  conoeming  his 
refusal  to  pus  the  bill  for  the  mi- 
litia,  301.  and  oonceming  Hull, 
304.  and  again  ameotiing  Hull, 
a.  thdr  answer  to  these  two 
UMasagei,  206,  207.  his  reply,  ib. 
the  king  consults  at  Nottingham 
of  sending  a  message  for  peace  to 
both  hoiuea,  291,  393.  the  mes- 

Xib.  their  aniwer,  393.  an- 
message  from  him  to  them, 
ib.  th^r  answer,  394.  another 
from  him  in  reply,  395.  from  him 
at  Reading  to  them,  310.  sub- 
stance of  his  message  to  the  privy- 
coundl  of  Scotland  upon  occasion 
of  the  two  houses'  dedaration  to 
that  kingdom,  323.  from  him  to 
both  houses,  Ajuil  1 3,  1643,  .{79. 
and  May  3o,  388.  and  March  3, 
469.  their  answer,  ib.  he  sends 
another  message  for  peace,  which 
was  laid  aside  by  the  houses,  589. 
the  parliament  send  a  messtige  to 
him  to  pass  four  acts,  628.  his  an- 
nrar,  619.  die  lubatanoe  of  the 
mesaage  of  both  housea  to  him, 
August,  1648,  666.  his  answer, 
46.  the  queen's  first  message  to 
Charles  II,  704.  Mountague's 
message  to  him,  906. 
Mexico,  vice>king  of,  836. 
Middlesex,  Liond  Cnnfidd,  first 
wl  of,  5,  331.  was  lord  high 
treasurer,  5,  20.  both  his  rise  and 
fall  owing  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  9.  impeached,  ib.  unjust 
sentence  against  him,  10.  James 
I.'s  ^ro^>hetic  declaration  relative 
to  this  unpeachment,  ib. 
Middlesex,  I^onel  Cranfield,  third 
and  laat  earl  of,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee  aent  by  parliament  to  wait 
on  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  908. 
Middleton,  colonel,  afterwards  lieu- 
tenant gen^sl,  sir  Thmnas,  466, 

499>  503,  sop.  507.  780,  781.  de- 
feated in  a  skirmish  by  sir  C.  Lu- 
CH,  407.  notice  of  him,  499.  un- 
nunenful  against  Donmngton 
castle,  ib.  assembles  some  troops 
in  Scotland,  708.  had  very  entire 
affection  for  Cliarles  II,  758.  com- 
mands the  horse  of  Charles  II.'s 
tiootcharmy,  759.  Lesley,  Chartes's 


lieutenant  general,  jealous  of  him , 
because  he  was  geikerally  beloved, 
764.  the  part  o{  the  army  where 
he  was,  nude  a  bmve  resistance  at 
the  battle  {^Worcester,  ib.  wound- 
ed, ib.  780.  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  ib.  dengned  to  be 
tried  by  a  high  court  of  jiutioei  iA. 
nwkea  nis  etcspe  into  Fiance,  ib. 
is  sent  into  Scotland,  804,  805. 
hiflsuocesses, 817.  hisdefeat,8i8. 
joins  sir  O,  Booth  in  his  attempt 
on  Cheater,  869,871.  their  de- 
daration,  871.  delivers  up  his 
castle  to  Lambm,  ifr. 
Mildmay,  sir  Heniy,  7  r.  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
DK»s  appointed  to  ut  during  the 
recess,  117.  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Charla  I,  696.  notice  of  his 
rise  and  conduct,  ib.  the  princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester intrusted  to  his  care  as 
gomnor  of  Carisbrodk  castle, 

8t3. 

MiliUa,  sir  A.  Haslerig prefars  abilt 
for  settling  it,  iii.  Saint- John 
seotmds  it,  ib.  the  bill  read  once, 
and  no  more,  ib.  a  proposal  in  the 
oommona  for  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  and  power 
of  the  miKtia,  133.  debated,  U. 
133.    Saint-J(An  dedaree  the 
power  of  it  not  to  be  in  the  king, 
ib.  he  is  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
to  settle  it,  ib,  the  bill  received, 
ib.  passed  the  commons,  156.  pe- 
titi<Hu  fFom  several  ooonties  con- 
cerning the  milida,  163.  how  the 
bill  passed  the  lords,  166.  an  or- 
dinance agreed  on  by  both  houses 
for  settling  the  militia,  173.  the 
king's  answer  respecting  the  mi- 
lida, 174.  the  reply  of  die  com- 
mons, 16.  bisfartheranswer,  175. 
votes  of  both  bouses  uptm  it,  1 76. 
and  petition  to  the  king,  ib.  his 
answer,  177.  restdutiona  of  both 
hooses  upon  it,  ib.  votes  of  both 
housesconoeming  the  militia,  181. 
the  king's  message  to  both  houses 
oonceming  his  refusal  to  pass  the 
bill  for  the  militia,  30i.  declant- 
tion  of  both  hooses  conconing  the 
militia,  308.  (see  Farliamait.) 
Mittoi^  oolonel,  650.  he  and  oound 
Langhom  seize  on  Shiewabury 
for  the  parliament,  537. 
Modeoa,  duke  of,  847. 
Mobun,  lord,  405,  497,  498.  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  declaration 
that  the  king  had  no  intentions  of 
war,  263.  luB  doubtful  conduct, 
343.  joined  in  the  command  of 
Uie  king's  forces  in  Cornwall,  ib. 
not  very  gradotis  there,  ib.  pre- 
sent at  die  taking  of  S^iaah,  343. 
and  at  the  battle  near  Stnnm, 

Mo^sworth,   major-geneial,  574, 

576- 

Mmk,  Gokmd  Oeorge^  afterwards 
duke  of  Albemarle,  864,  885.8^)0. 
distinguished  himself  la  early  life, 
in  tlie  Spanish  and  Dutch  war, 
883.  had  formerly  served  the 


king,  732, 8Ss.  was  sometime  im- 
prironed  in  the  Tower,  ib.  having 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Nantwjtji, 
ib.  prevailed  with  to  serve  the 
parliament  against  the  Irish,  as 
that  would  not  be  against  the 
king,'  723,  883.  by  the  pallia^ 
ment'i  instmcdoni  he  treau  pri- 
vatdy  wUk  O'Neile,  74.^.  pa^ 
ment  refutes  to  niifv  tibia  treaty, 
744.  leftbyCnmw^in  Scodand, 
760.  where  he  made  hinudf  ter- 
rible, ib.  780,  788.  called  out  of 
Scotland  by  Cnnnwdl,  and  made 
me  of  his  adminlsf  790.  afler  the 
Dutdi  war  returns  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  ScotJand,  799.  the  sUte 
of  that  kingdom  nnasr  htm,  803. 
the  earl  of  Olencame,  who  had 
received  a  commission  bomCharlei 
II,  makes  bis  peace  widt  him, 
804.  being  Lambert's  rival  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  be  pro- 
tectar,8i6.  dedarea  his  obediraoe 
to  parliament  867.  appointed  by 
parliament  one  of  the  seven  com- 
missioners to  govern  the  army, 
879.  Cobbet  sent  into  Scotland  to 
him  by  the  committee  of  safety, 
881.  write*  to  tbeofficecsof  the 
armydedaring  for  the  pailfamiait, 
ib.  posaesse*  Berwidc,  i&.  impri- 
sons C-obbet,  ib.  purges  his  anny 
of  fanadCB,  t£.  Lambert  sent  a- 
gunst  him,  ib.  they  send  charges 
&c  to  him,  t*.   his  answer  to 
them,  U>.  appoints  three  oonunis- 
aioners  to  treat  with  the  officers 
of  the  army  at  London,  ib.  ibey 
at  London  accept  of  a  treaty,  ib. 
a  particular  account  of  him,  and 
of  the  previous  dmimstances  of 
his  life,  ib.  his  jealousy  of  Lam- 
bert bdbre  this  time,  883.  calls 
together  an  assembly  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  ib.  bis  discourse  to 
them,  ib.  ofasen-adms  en  his  in- 
tentions aa  to  Charles  II.  885. 
mardtes  towards  London,88ti.  the 
parliament  desire  that  part  of  his 
forces  may  be  sent  back  to  Scou 
land,  16.  comes  to  York,  id.  ad- 
dresses to  him  from  all  eountiea  as 
he  paued,  ib.  the  dty  sent  to  htm 
by  their  awonl-bearer  to  the  same 
purpose,  U.  his  manner  of  receiv- 
ing these  addresses,  ib.  the  parlia- 
ment send  Scot  and  Robinson  to 
meet  him,  ib.  at  St.Alban'8  be 
sends  to  the  parliament  to  have 
the  other  regimenta  moved  out 
of  town,  ifl.  dw  parliament  give 
orders  aooordinf^y,  iA.  hemaraicB 
into  London,  ib.  is  conducted  to 
paijiament,  and  omiplimented  by 
the  speaker,  ib.  his  reply,  8S7. 
sent  by  parliament  to  reduce  the 
common  council  of  the  dty  to 
obedience,  ib,  returns  to  White* 
hall,  ib.  dw  padiament  resolve  to 
jirin  others  in  commission  with 
him,iA.  his  officers  discontented 
at  this  uei^ect  of  the  parliament 
towards  him,  388.  this  awakens 
him,  ib.  he  mardies  again  into 
the  city,  and  sends  an  expoMula- 
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tory  letter  to  th«  parliament,  ib. 
this  letter  printed  and  diapened, 
•i.  toeets  the  lord  vamjar  and 
oommott  council,  ezciian  vbat 
was  past,  and  promiaea  to  stand 
hy  them,  and  they  by  iiim,  ib. 
great  rejincinga  in  the  dty  upon 
it,  ib.  the  parliament  send  aome 
members  to  treat  with  him,  889. 
he  engBgca  them  in  a  conference 
with  aome  excluded  membera,  ib. 
returns  to  Whitehall,  ib.  aoida 
for  members  of  both  parties,  ib. 
deliver*  his  mind  to  them  in  a 
yafert  ib.  the  pariiament  refram 
thenavy,  making  him  and  Moun- 
tagne  admirals,  80.^.  his  counsels 
at  this  time,  894.  had  a  conference 
with  dirers  at  Northumberland 
house,  about  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  ib.  consults  with  Mr. 
Morrioe,  895.  what  wrought  most 
upon  him  in  forour  of  the  king, 
ib.  sends  sir  J.  GreeuvU  to  oegO' 
tiale  with  him,  895,  896.  the 
kii^a  deliberations  upon  the 
terms  proposed  by  him,  Ut,  advis- 
ed the  king's  letters  to  parliament, 
&&,  898.  the  king's  letter  to  him 
and  the  army^  898.  his  behaviour 
after  this  tim^  903.  offered  all  the 
authority  Cromwell  had,  and  the 
title  of  kii^,  ib.  acquaints  the 

KHamoitc^  the  arriTal  of  these 
era  from  the  king^  003.  the 
kingconfers  the  order  of  the  garter 
upon  him,  9 10. 

Honk,  reverend  notice  of,  883. 

hi*  effort  to  gain  over  hb  brother, 
muni  Mo^  to  lam  the  king, 
883. 

Monmooth,  Henry  Cmy,  aeoond 
and  last  earl  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  that  the 
Idng  had  no  inteuttona  of  war, 
263. 

Monroe,  sir  George  652.  having 
entered  England,  upon  duke  Ha- 
miltmi's  drieat  rttreati'  towards 
Sootland,  662.  the  oominittee  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  order  him 
to  disband,  ti. 

Bloniienr,  J.  B.  Gaston,  duke  of 
Orieans,  591. 

Montague,  a  priest  in  the  Ro- 
man catbtdic  churdi,  757.  had 
great  power  with  queen  Henrietta, 
ii.  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer confers  with  him  about  Dr. 
Cosins's  being  prohibited  to  offi- 
ciate to  the  protestaiita  in  the 
queen's  fiunily  at  Paris,  758.  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  committed  to 
Lis  care  by  the  queen  in  order  to 
pervert  hun  in  his  rdigion,  820. 
obliged  to  give  him  np^  ib. 

Montague,  (see  Mountague.) 

Mon^tnnery,  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of, 
(see  earl  of  Pembroke.) 

Montgomery,  sir  James,  354. 

Mimtmorency,  duke  of,  591. 

Montreri^  5^  590,  603.  sent 

by  the  interponcioa  of  Fiance  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Soota,  590.  his  nrao- 
tiation  with  the  king,  593.  hit 


endeavours  with  both  parties,  ib. 
reason  for  his  return  to  France, 
{99,  601.  a  farther  account  of  his 
nqgotiadoD  with  the  Scota,  599 — 
6ot.  why  given,  599.  notice  of 
him,  ib.  the  papa^  he  sent  to  the 
king,  being  a  promise  for  the 
Scots  receiving  the  king,  600. 
Montrose,  marquis  d*,  (see  MoAnt- 
rose.) 

Mora,  Juan  de,  notice  of,  734. 
Moray,  sir  Robert,  59?. 
MordauQt,  John,  (Bfterwards  vis- 
count Avalon,)  901,  641,  895, 
897.  active  for  Charles  II,  850. 
is  sozed  on,  owing  to  Mr.Stap- 
ley's  diaoorery,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  iA.  tried  before  a  high 
court  of  juatioe,  ib.  the  means  by 
which  he  escaped  sentence,  ii. 
8ji.  set  at  hberty,  ib.  embarks 
again  in  the  king'a  cause,  16.  goes 
to  Brussels  to  acquaint  the  Idng 
with  the  preparations,  868,  870. 
the  king  informs  him  of  sir  Rich- 
ard Willis^  betraying  their  de- 
signs, ib.  known  to  be  entirely 
trusted  by  the  king,  yet  not  mo- 
lested, 893.  goes  over  to  Brussds 
with  sir  J.  Oreenril,  who  carried 
instructions  from  general  Monk  to 
the  king,  896.  and  returns  with 
him  widi  despatchci  to  En^and, 
698. 

Horaland,  869. 

Mmeton,  sir  Albert,  26. 
Moreton,  Thomas,  bishop  of  I>ur- 
ham,  the  earl  of  Essex  bad  a  great 
reverence  for  him,  93.  one  of  the 
bishops  who  signed  the  protesta- 
tion against  their  constrained  ab- 
sence from  the  house  of  lords, 
141. 

Moreton,  (see  Morton.) 
Morgan,  mr  Charles,  24. 
Morgan,  major-general,  883. 
Morley,  cobnel,  501,  881.  one  of 
the  seven  commissioDerswpointed 
by  pariiament  to  govern  Uieanny, 
879,  he,  Haslerig,  and  Walum  go 
to  Portsmouth,  88].  which  de- 
clares for  the  parliament,  ib.  he 
and  Haslerig  looked  upon  as  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, 883.  they  march  towards 
Ixndon,  864.  the  consequences, 
ib. 

Morley,  Dr.  George,  afterwarda  bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  one  of  the 
chaplains  allowed  by  the  army  to 
attend  Charles  I.  at  Newmarket, 
613.  attended  lord  Capel  to  the 
SG^old,  703. 
Morrice,  ctdoud,  notice  of,  667.  first 
served  the  king,  ib.  then  aided 
with  the  parliament,  ib.  why  left 
out  of  thdr  army  when  new  mo- 
delled, U>.  his  subsequent  conduct, 
ib.  ail  account  of  hia  surpriaiog 
Fontefract  castle  for  the  king,  U>. 
668.  would  not  accept  the  com- 
mand of  it,  66g.  concerned  in  the 
murder  Raioaborough  there, 
670.  escaped  when  the  castle  was 
delivered  up  to  Lambert,  ib.  taken 
in  Lancashire  and  put  to  death,  ti. 


Morrice,  afterwards  dr  William, 
notice  of,  895.  consulted  by  ge- 
neral Monk  concerning  the  re- 
stiwation  of  Charles  II,  ib.  intro- 
duces sir  J.  Greenvil  to  Monk,  id. 
the  transactions  between  Urn, 
Monk,  and  Greenvil,  ib.  recom- 
mended to  the  king  for  one  of  his 
secretaries  of  8tat&  898.  he  alone 
knew  of  Monk^  having  reoeiTed 
a  letter  from  the  k£igv  902. 
knighted  and  made  secretary  of 
atate  by  the  king,  910. 
Mraton,  countess  of,  (see  lady  Dal- 
keith.) 

Morton,  sir  William,   notice  of, 
486. 

Morton,  (see  Mor^n.) 
Moulins,  — —  863. 
Mountague,  air  Edward,  lord  chief 

justice,  34. 
Mountague,  admiral,  Edward,  sent  to 
join  with  Blake,  and  put  in  com- 
mission with  him,  830.  the  par- 
liament reftmu  the  navy  by  mak- 
ing him  and  Monk  adnniaia,  893. 
an  account  <tf  Um,  ib.  soapeoted 
of  favouring  the  king,  894.  hia 
message  to  him,  907.  goes  with 
the  &^to  Hfjland,  and  presents 
his  duty  to  the  king,  and  duke  of 
Yoric,  908.  this  expedition  never 
forgiven  him  br  aom^  ib.  the 
garter  sent  to  him  bythekin^ 
910. 

Mountague  of  Boughton,  Edward 
lord,  notice  of,  397,  imprisoned 
by  Uie  parliament  for  being  dissa- 
tisfied with  their  proceedings  a- 
gainst  the  king  and  concerning 
the  militia,  ib. 
Mountague,  Edward  ,(aon  of  the  pre- 
ceding,) succeeds  in  gaining  over 
his  cousin,  admiral  Mountague,  to 
the  king,  893.  sent  by  the  admiral 
to  tell  the  king  he  would  obey  his 
orders,  906. 
Mountague,  sir  Sidney,  332. 
Mountague,  Walter,  451,  878. 
Mountague,  (see  Montague.) 
Mounterey,  duke  de,  one  of  the 
Spanish  ooundl  state,  733. 
what  situations  he  had  held,  734. 
notice  of  him,  16. 
Mountnorris,  Franda  Annealey, 
viscount,  the  eari  of  Strafford's 
severe  ctmdnet  towards  him,  6^ 
87,  88.  his  rise,  89. 
Moimtrofle,  (Montrose.)  James  Gra- 
ham, fifth  eari  of^  afterwards  mar- 
quis of,  459i  493-  564,  578.  586, 
587.  599-  "^oi.  7'4,  7"5-  trans- 
actions in  Scotiand  respecting  him, 
Argyll  and  Hamilton,  119.  iiia 
enmity  to  'Annie,  ib.  the  king 
decUnea  hii  mat  of  having  Ar- 
gyle  and  Hamilton  made  away 
with,  ib.  comes  to  the  king  and 
informs  him  of  the  state  of  Scot- 
land, 473.  one  of  those  who  ac- 
cused duke  Hamilton  of  treasm, 
ib.  one  of  those  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  chai^  against  the 
duke^  ib.  moet  hated  and  con- 
temned the  marquis  at  Aigyle, 
1    £33.  an  account  of  his  expedition 
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{ftoSoodandjifi.  Trhldi  he  nflarly 
ledoced,  568.  defeated  by  David 
Ledey^iA.  the  king  gives  up  the 
idee  of  jinbhig  him,  tA.  577*  S?''- 
the  king  sends  to  him  to  disband, 
which  he  did,  605.  arriTes  in 
France,  708.  thenoe  goes  into 
Oermauy,  i&.  the  dumodlor  of 
the  eKcheqner  aent  to  ctmfer  with 
hfau  in  a  Tillage  near  the  Hague, 
ibt  who  thought  the  king  ought 
to  have  wekiomed  him  at  Mice, 
709.  he  comes  to  the  Hague,  ib, 
certwn  Scotch  lords  of  me  en- 
gagement TflfiiBe  even  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  ib.  earl  of 
Laudndale*!  diaooune  againat 
Um,  i&.  conference  between  duke 
Baiiultoa  and  an  English  privy 
counsellor  concerning  the  Jtffaira 
of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned, 710,  711.  his  dependants 
kill  DorislaoB,  an  agent  of  the 
Engtiah  parUMiieDt  at  the  Hague, 
Ib.  impcMble  to  bring  the  Ha- 
mihonian  party  to  cooperate  with 
Um,  713.  hia  feding  with  respect 
to  Uie  diancdlOT  the  exche- 
quer's gcdng  ambassador  into 
^mtn,  715.  his  object  in  going  to 
Hamburgh,  716.  his  design  a- 
gaiost  Sootlaiid,  739.  embarks  for 
Sootland,  lands  toara  in  Marel^ 
1649,  ib.  puhHsheahisdeclaratkm, 
ib.  the  oontinuadon  of  his  affairs 
to  his  death,  ib.  colonel  Strag- 
han  sent  against  him  and  his 
small  forces,  741.  by  whom  be  is 
nmtedf  ib.  taken  prisoner,  it. 
braa^tto  Edinburgh,  ib.  brought 
befim  the  parliament  ib.  hia  be- 
haviour there,  ib.  the  sentence 
against  him,  741.  his  discourse 
with  tlie  presbyterian  ministers, 
ib.  hia  execution,  ib,  the  ezecit- 
tioo  of  his  officers,  ib.  his  charac- 
ter, tA. 

Mount  Stamford  taken  by  the  king's 
forces,  447. 

Mowbray  and  Maltruvm,  Henry 
Frederic  Howard,  lord,  afterwards 
earl  of  Arundel,  he  and  the  earl  of 
Pembrdce  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er for  a  quarrel  in  the  bouse  of 
lords,  105.  one  of  those  who 
rigned  the  dedaratioti  that  the 
kfog  had  no  intenriona  of  war, 

Moyle,  Ueutenant  colonel  Nathanid, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Bristtd,  409. 

Muddyford,   one  of  the  com- 

missioners for  the  associated 
county  of  Devon,  546. 

Molgnir^  Edmund  Sh^Idd,  first 
flul  of,  395.  one  of  the  tew  peers 
who  attended  parliament,  1643, 
467. 

Murray,  diaries,  588. 

Murray,  William,  of  the  king's  bed> 
chamber,  119,  144.  kird  Digby 
had  a  great  friend^ip  with  him, 
144.  one  of  thoae  tbm  parliament 
widied  to  be  removed  from  the 

king.  »S7. 
MnsgniTe,  sir  Phib'p,  taken  pri- 
aoner  at  Cherter,  577.  notkeof 


turn,  ib.  he  and  sir  H.  Langdale, 
and  othen,  treated  with  hv  the 
Scots,  and  invited  into  Soouand, 
whither  they  went,  643, 644.  thor 
ppoceedtngi,  644,  651,  65*.  he 
surprises  Carlisle,  653, 654.  which 
was  delivered  up  again  to  parlia- 
ment, 662,  transports  himself 
into  HfAhmd,  ib. 
Mnakerry,  Charlea  Macarthy,  Tis- 
count,  married  the  marquia  <tf 
Ormond'a  sister,  667.  was  the 
most  powwfnl  person,  and  of  the 
greatest  intoeat  in  Munster,  ib. 
commanded  an  Irish  regiment  in 
the  service  of  France  at  Gond^ 
84j.  his  acni^ei  about  aerving 
ait  Spanish  instead,  iA.  which 
he  however  does,  846. 

N. 

Nantwich  surrendered  to  lord 
Orandison,  304.  lord  Byron  de- 
feated there  by  rir  T.  Fairfax, 
473. 

Naseby,  batUeof,5S3' 
Navy  possessed  by  the  pattianien^ 

272.  (see  Fleet.) 
Neve,  sir  William  le,  Clarendeux 

king  at  arms,  310. 
Nevil,   sir  Henry,  ambassador  at 

Paris,  36. 
Newari:,  a  garrison  fixed  iben  by 
the  ori  of  Newcastle.  347.  re- 
lieved hy  prince  Rnpnrt,  476. 
condition  m  its  garrison  at  the 
king's  arrival,  1645,  577.  lord 
Bellasts  made  its  governor,  579, 
580.  ordered  by  the  king  to  sur- 
render it,  603.  and  why,  ib. 
Newaric,  Henry  Piorepoln^  vis- 
count,  afterwaids  second  eari  of 
Kingston  and  first  marquis  of 
Dorchester,  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  dedaratbn  that  the 
king  had  no  intentions  of  war, 
363.  (as  earl  of  Kingston)  one  of 
the  kinit'i  commissioners  to  treat  [ 
at  Uxbridge,  520. 
Newbui;^,  James  Idvingston, 
count,  afterwards  first  eari  of, 
780,  781.  married  lady  Aubigney, 
693.  how  he  and  his  wife  served 
the  king,  td.   they  fied  to  the 
Hague,  710.  notice  of  hia  educa- 
tion, id.  has  the  command  of  one 
of  tlie  fiaiT  vqgimenta  raised  by 
Charles  II.  from  his  subjects  in 
Flanders,  845. 
Newburgh,  duke  of,  in  Gerniany, 
(the  father,)  reasons  for  his  turn- 
ing Roman  cathcrfic^  819. 
Newburgh,  duke  of,  in  Gennfiny, 
(the  son,)  821,  875.  entertains 
Charles  11,819.  his  character,  ib. 
a  zealous  Roman  catlw^  ib. 
twice  married,  tb.  his  discourse 
with  Charles  II.  about  applying 
to  pope  Alexandv  VII.  fi>r  as- 
sistance, 831. 
Newtinrgb,  duchess  of,  819. 
Newbum,  lord  Conway  routed  there 

by  the  Scotch  eovenanten,  58. 
Newbnry,  battle  of,  439.  second 

battle  of,  508,  509. 
Neweaatl^  aeciuvd  for  the  kVg, 
469,  «73. 


Newcasde,  \l^lBn  OiTaidiBh,  fim 
earl  of,  afterwaida  marquia. o^ 

•56»  K>3>  358,  388,  539.  Munp. 
tnously  entertains  king  Charles  an 
his  way  to  Scotland  to  be  crown- 
ed, 32.  furnished  a  troop  atbotm 
in  the  Scotch  expedition,  50W  no- 
tice of  him,  i6. 3  70.  was  governor  to 
the  piiiioe  of  Wales,  so>  Uiwal 
in  the  king^  cause  remarkaMe. 
108.  resigns  his  )daoe  of  gonmor 
to  the  prince,  170.  mention  of 
him  in  the  com  muni  cUians  be- 
tween the  king  and  perliamomt, 

304*  "*>5»  *35>  *5'>  »5»»  337*  338. 
secures  Newcastle  for  the  kn^ 
369,  373.  oM  of  those  excepted 
hy  parikunentftvan  \Miag  aomred 
to  make  peace  with  them  on  any 
terms,  300.  was  made  govenxw  lii 
Newcastle,  346.  goes  from  New- 
castle into  Ytn-k,  ib.  hi^  in  the 
queen's,  favour,  ib.  reoeiTCa  her 
npon  her  landing  M  Buriington, 
347.  fiua  a  garrbon  at  Newark. 
ib.  DOtioe  of  his  dedaratioo  of  his 
reasoos  far  marching  into  YaA- 
shins,  359,  360,  364.  hia  auoeess 
there,  373.  imprisoned  lord  Sa- 
▼ile,  371-  wby  no  could  not  mardi 
into  the  associated  oountiea,  420^ 
454.  oUiged teniae  the  aicgs  ef 
Hij^  449,  454.  mardwa  t»  «ip> 
pose  the  Soirti,  473.  retivea  to 
York,  upon  colooel  BeUasis'B  d^ 
fieat,  ib.  476,  480,  481.  qniCa  the 
kingdom  after  the  battle  of  Mar- 
sfam-moor,  49 1.  observations  oa 
his  omduct  and  his  character, 
493.  WeDbeok,  a  houaa  gf  hie  is 
Nottinghamshire ;  made  onenf  the 
king's  garTiMms,  j68.  lord  With- 
Tington  had  an  entire  friendahip 
wit^  him,  763.  and  accompanied 
him  abroad,  tA.   he  reeidea  at 
Antwop,  7S9.  what  motivea  the 
bishop  assigns  fi>r  the  marqais'a 
knre  of  monardty  and  the  draici^ 
493.  other  obserrationa  of  the 
bSbop  reqieeting  him,  48es  49z» 

493>  494- 
New  CoUege,  Oxford,  375. 
New  England,  colony  of,  notice  of 
its  foundation,  75.  the  miscluef 
d<Hie  to  it  by  sir  Harry  Vanc^  jo* 
uior,  ib. 

Newpcut,  Mountjoy  Blount)  fint 
earl  erf",  »6.  one'  of  those  who 
signed  the  dedaratkn  that  the 

king  had  no  intentions  of  war, 
362. 

Newport,  Dutch  ambassador  at 

London,  661. 
Newpnt,  FranciB,  303. 
Newport,  sir  Richard,  notiee 
303.   made  baron  Newport  of 
Ercall,  ib.  ready  with  odwrt,  to 
secure  Shrewsbury  for  Chariea  1 1, 
869. 

Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wlf^t.  treaty 
there  between  Charlea  1.  and  the 
pariiament  eommiiaoDers,  666. 
partleulars  of  It,  677—685. 
Newport  Vmad  poiaeaioj  by  the 

pwliament  forces,  447. 
Newton,  —7*; 
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Richard,  biihop  of  Diuham, 

Nicholas,  aftemrards  sir  Edward, 
HOretary  of  state,  191,  456,  646. 
731,  789*  834.  ODo  of  those  who 
■%iicd  the  declantioa  that  the 
king  had  no  intouioas  of  war, 
963.  one  of  thoN  Slotted  by  pvb 
Bament  finm  making  peace  with 
them  OD  any  temts,  300.  acnne 
account  of  him,  371.  «ie  of  those 
appmuted  to  examine  into  the 
charges  against  duke  Hamilton, 
473.  one  of  the  king's  oommis- 
iionert  to  treat  at  UzbridgCi,  530. 
notiee  of  his  wife's  dangerous  ill. 
neas,  646.  goes  to  Chariee  II.  at 
AkeUf  who  ^vtg  him  the  rignet, 
817.  persuaded  the  cbanceUor  of 
the  exchequer  to  acont  the  great 

*  seal,848. 

Nlehflla^  John,  8*3. 

Niddiadale,  (Nithsdale,)  Robert 
Maxwell,  first  earl  of,  present 
widi  brd  Dwby  when  rooted  at 
Sherboroe,  578.  goes  into  Ireland, 
579- 

Nismes,  account  of  a  fisedon  In  the 
election  of  itsconsuh^  863.  Crotn- 
well'a  inteiferenoe,  ib. 

Nithsdale,  eari  0^  (see  Niddia- 
dale.) 

N<mot,  rii  3<Aji,  396. 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton, 
second  earl  <k,  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  declaration  that 
the  king  had  no  intentions  of 
war,  363.  the  omunand  of  the 
garrison  at  Banburyeomn^tted  to 
him,  313,  rdievea  Stafford,  349. 
•bsn  at  HoptooJieatb,  haiiiig 
llsst  vanquished  the  enemy's 
hone,  349,  35a  hia  duracter, 

Nordiamirton,  third  eari  of^  (see 

lord  Compton.) 
Nonhem  parts,  an  aooount  of  their 

dispoaiCMm  about  the  end  of  1 645, 

344- 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy, 
ninth  earl  of,  imprisoned  in  Uie 
Town*,  under  suspicion  of  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  gunpow. 
dar  tieaaon,  373.  released  through 
the  mediation  of  the  eari  of 
Carlisle,  who  had  married  his 
daughter,  against  his  consent,  ib. 

Northumberlajid,  Algernon  Percy, 
tenth  earl  of,  lord  Jugh  admiral, 
75.  89,  91,  oa,  107,  III,  181, 
376,  281,  aSa,  354,  450.  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  second  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scotch  co- 
▼ensnters,  57.  generally  esteemed, 
ib.  Instrumental  in  this  appoinu 
ment  of  lord  Conway  to  be  general 
of  the  horse,  who  was  very  dear 
to  him,  ib.  too  ill  to  take  the  com- 
"»i'd>  5^*  g*^  up  bn  flonmis- 
flion,  109.  mg^  adn&Bl  of  Eng- 
luid,  75.  his  defection  from  the 
kin^  senHce,  108.  the  honours 
the  king  had  conferred  upon  him, 
ib.  37a.  (wigin  of  his  quarrel  with 
his  brother  lord  Fercr,  108,  de- 
clares that  wboerer  of  the  house 


of  locda  reAiaad  to  Join  with  the 
honseof  commons  respecting  the 
militia,  was  an  enemy  to  the  com- 
monwealth, i6€.  parliament  send 
to  him  to  provide  a  fleet,  177. 
urged  by  parliament  to  appmnt 
the  earl  of  Warwick  his  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  191.  die  king  writes 
to  him,  that  sir  J,  Pennington 
should  have  the  command,  193. 
he  appoiuts  the  eari,  ti.  moved 
for  a  committee  to  consider  how 
there  might  be  an  accommodation 
between  the  king  and  his  people, 
which  was  app<Hnted,  330.  his 
commission  <^  Iwd  \^gh  admiral 
revoked  by  the  kin^  170^  171. 
refuses  to  retain  his  poet  at  the 
desire  of  parliament  against  the 
king's  consent,  ib.  one  of  those 
who  presented  a  petition  from 
both  houses  to  the  Idng,  318.  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  by  par- 
hament  to  the  king  with  proposi- 
tions of  peace,  January  1643,  337. 
his  interest  saved  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester tram  a  puUic  eiception  by 
P*''l>*iBBi)t,  354.  one  of  those 
chosen  again  b^  pariiament  to 
treat  with  the  king, 356,  ^66.  his 
character,  373.  what  advantages 
might  have  arisen  had  the  king 
reappointed  himlordbighadmintl, 
380.  cudgdied  Mr.  Martin  after 
a  conference  of  the  two  houses  in 
the  painted  chamber,  for  having 
opened  a  letter  of  bis  to  his  lady, 
ji.  387.  which  increased  the  divi- 
dooB  of  the  counsels  at  Westmin- 
ster, 4a3.  hoiw  fer  ooooenied  in 
the  design  of  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr. 
Tomkins,  for  the  king,  389,  390, 
S91.  the  violent  party  afraid  to 
proceed  harshly  against  him,  393. 
one  of  those  who  were  weary  <^  the 
war,  407.  retires  for  his  health  to 
his  house  at  Petworth  widi  leave  of 

E'iament,  419, 433.  wouM  have 
ed  the  king,  had  the  other 
s,  who  first  made  the  experi- 
ment been  well  received,  ib.  436. 
thatnotbeingtheca8e,heretnmRto 
pariiament,  and  is  received  with 
great  respect,  4^17.  surmises  on 
his  not  bring  appointed  lord  hi^ 
admiral  by  the  pariiament.  453. 
one  of  the  few  peers  who  now  at- 
tended parliament,  467.  one  of 
the  parliament's  commissioners  to 
treat  at  Uxbridge,  53a  his  part, 
531.  his  feelings  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  1644,  528.  was  the 
proudest  man  aUv^  ib.  one  of 
those  In  whom  tlie  militia  was 
pmposad  to  be  vested  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  530.  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Ghxicester,  and  tha 
princess,  committed  to  his  care, 
615,630.  how  treated  by  him,  ib. 
are  removed  from  his  care,  811. 
withdrew  with  others  from  parlia< 
ment  to  the  army,  6t8.  tbe  ocm- 
sequenoe  of  this  step,  ib.  Monk 
had  a  conference  widi  him  and 
others  concerning  the  TOMoratfon 
of  Cfaariea  II,  894. 


Nortm,  ilr  Danid,  1 1. 
Nmton,  eoliHtel,  joi,  503. 
Norton,  —  768,  769,  770. 
Nravich,  eari  of,  (see  knd  Geo^ 

Goring.) 

Noy,  sir  William,  att<miey-general, 
114.  his  character,  30.  framed 
the  odious  project  respecting  soap, 
t&  drew  up  the  writ  for  ship- 
money,  ib, 

Nye,  one  of  the  pariiament  di- 
vines tent  lif  them  as  a  eommia- 
rioner  into  Scotland  fer  iriief, 
410. 

O. 

Oath,  (tee  Coronation  oath.) 

0*Ctnndly,  Owen,  lao,  178. 

Officers  repd  the  raM)le  about 
WhitduJl,  136.  consultation  a- 
mong  the  officers  what  to  do  with 
the  kin^,  1640,  694.  ocmclude  to 
have  him  paUidy  tried,  ib.  the 
<^oers  meet,  and  choose  Fleet- 
wood general,  880.  (see  Army.) 

Offices,  great,  designed  for  same 
heads  of  the  pojnikr  party,  84. 

(^Iby,  lord,  one  of  taose  who  ae- 
cuaed  duke  Hamilton  of  tnaim^ 
473. 

C^e^  sir  William,  joj,  joa.  ttaxM 
Winchester  castle  for  Charles  I, 
477. 

Ogniate^  Mark,  servioeable  to 
Charles  II.  at  Bruges,  858. 

Olivartz,  duke  733.  particulars 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  duke  of 
Buokinpiam,  15.  raised  the  duke 
of  Medina  de  los  Ton«s,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  733. 

Olivarez,  dudiess  of,  notice  of,  16. 

Olivo-,  receiver  to  the  duke  ot  Bud^ 
ingham,  14. 

Oliver,  (see  CromweH.) 

O'Neite,  Daniel,  nephew  of  Owen 
O'Nelle,  64,  848.  notice  of  hia 
diaractar  aind  previoua  Ufe^  534. 
an  enemy  to  the  eari  of  StraAwd, 
tb.  hia  vjewB  and  expectations,  ib. 
535.  his  part  in  the  earl  of 
Mouotrose's  expedition  into  Soot- 
land  in  favour  of  the  king,  ib.  537. 
banished  from  Scotland,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  Charles  II, 
747.  accompanies  Charles  II.  to 
Fnoitarabia,  874,  877.  his  duty 
on  the  journey,  874. 

O'Neile,  (O'Neal,)  general.  Owen 
Roe,  735.  his  duuracter,  675.  had 
the  command  of  all  the  Irish  In 
ClstOT,  and  was  the  best  general 
they  had,  713,  715.  refused  to 
sulnait  to  the  artides  of  peace  in 
Irdand,  though  confirmed  by  the 
cathdlc  coundl  at  Kilkenny,  675, 
713,  733.  for  what  reasons,  Ut. 
743.  Monk  treats  privately  with 
turn,  by  order  of  parliament,  ib. 
who,  notwithstanding,  refuse  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  744.  enters  into 
an  engagement  with  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant in  consequence,  ib.  died  as 
he  was  gtung  to  join  him,  773. 

O'Ndl,  sir  Phelim,  leader  <£  the 
rebeQitn  in  Irdand,  lai. 

Onsknr,  oolmid,  501. 
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Oquendo,  751. 

Orange,  Henry  Frederic  de  Nassau, 
prince  of,  64,  284, 346, 347. 494. 

754,  810.  well  duposed  towards 
Chiu-les  %  yet  unable  to  do  much 
for  him,  269,  326.  accused  by  the 
English  parKamoit  for  supplying 
the  king  with  arms,  325. 

Orange,  William  X.  de  Nassau, 
prince  of,  620,  648,  649,  659, 
691,  711,  714,  717*  7"9>  738. 
supplied  Charles  II.  with  necessa- 
ries, 705.  advises  that  the  king 
should  refer  all  matters  of  religion 
toa  national  synod,  717.  and  that 
there  should  be  no  sharpness  in 
the  king^s  pn^Msed  detuaration, 
ib.  supplies  the  king  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  718.  adrises 
him  to  accede  to  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Scotdi,  737.  died  of  the 
amall-pox,  754,  755.  a  prince 
great  hope  and  expectation,  754. 
why  he  adhered  to  that  party  in 
the  States  that  inclined  more  to 
France  than  to  Spain,  ib.  Charles 
IT.  lost  a  sure  friend  in  him,  755. 
in  what  respects  benefited  by 
him,  id. 

Orange,  William  Henry  de  Nassau, 
prince  of,  one  of  the  articles  of 
peace  between  Cromwell  and  the 
Ihitch  was,  never  to  admit  the 
prinoe  of  Orange  to  be  their  state- 
bolder,  genera^  or  admiral,  797. 

Orange,  Emilie  de  Solma,  princess 
0^818. 

Orange,  Mary,  daughter  of  Cbailee 
I,  prinoeM  of,  1 74i  S9h  670, 
645,  648.  659,  714,  810,  847' 
ddirered  of  a  son  shortly  after 
her  husband's  death,  755.  de- 
pendent on  the  States,  75S- 
sides  at  Spa  with  Charles  II,  816. 
removes  with  him  to  Aken,  817. 
and  to  Ctriogn^  818.  diffsrenoes 
between  her  and  the  prinoess 
dowaga*,  ib,  yiMta  the  duke  of 
Newburgh,  819.  returns  to  Hol- 
land, ib. 

Order  of  parliament,  to  disarm 
papists,  115.  oonoeming  Hull, 
183.  against  pawning  the  jewds 
of  the  crown,  156.  order  for  bring- 
ing in  money  and  plate  for  main- 
taining horse,  160.  orders  from 
the  admiralty  in  Hc^and  to  their 
fleet  not  to  strike  to  the  English, 

755.  Gnnnwell'B  order  for  deci- 
mating the  property  of  the  king's 
party,  830. 

Ordinance  of  partiainent,  for  a  day 
oi  thanksgiving,  on  occarion  m 
the  pacification  with  Scotland, 
117.  for  settling  the  militia,  173. 
for  raising  money  upon  public 
iaith,  521.  for  a  reassessment  of 
the  dty  of  London*  339,  330.  for 
a  weddy  aiaeasment  on  the  whole 
kingdom,  358.  to  forbid  the  next 
assizes  and  gaol-delivery,  568.  for 
raising  an  army  under  the  earl  of 
Afani^ester,  419.  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance  proposed  by  Vane 
And  Cromwell,  516.  passed  the 
commons,  517.  aiul  the  lords,  532. 


set  aside  when  It  had  effected  its 
purpose,  610.  ardibishop  Laud 
condemned  by  an  ordinance,  519. 
the  parliament's  ordinance  upon 
the  king's  desiring  a  personal 
treaty  with  them,  590. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  606, 782.  notice  of 
lord  Cottington's  interview  with 
him,  725.  visited  Charles  II.  with 
civility,  782.  alteration  of  his  con- 
duct, ib.  mademoiselle,  his  daugh- 
ter, thought  of  as  a  wife  for 
Charles  II,  783. 

Orleans,  duke      (see  Monsieur.) 

Orieans,  ducheas  of,  (see  princess 
Henrietta.) 

Orleans,  mademtnsdle,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of,  thought  of  as  a  wife 
for  Charles  II,  ib.  the  design 
comes  to  nothing,  784. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  twelfth  earl 
of,  afterwards  loarquis  of,  and 
duke  of,  57,  58,  112,  356,  456, 

465.  S33»  535.  537.  596. 
632. 667,  705, 713. 734,  736,  737, 
743.  744,  77.1.  778.  780,  781. 
786,  789, 804, 806, 807, 844. 846, 
848,  849,  86p,  870,  890.  lieute- 
nant general  in  Iraand  to  the  earl 
of  Stniffind,  57.  notice  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  355.  beat 
general  Preston  at  Rme,  456. 
agrees  to  a  cessation  with  the  Ro- 
man catholic  Irish,  458.  resolved 
not  to  act  under  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  355.  made 
lord  lieatenant  in  hit  stead, 
472.  contenoned  the  eari  id  An- 
trim,'who  entertained  malice  a- 
gainMhim,  534>535-  constrained 
to  deliver  up  Dublin  to  the  Eng- 
lish rebels,  and  leave  Ireland,62i. 
waits  on  the  king  at  Hampton- 
oonr^  and  acqoaints  him  wiUi  his 
care  for  his  service,  6^2,  632.  he 
secretly  leaves  Eiigland,  and 
arrives  in  France,  t^z.  well  re- 
ceived by  queen  Henrietta,  640. 
reasons  tliat  moved  him  to  it, 
632.  he  in  vain  solicits  supplies 
from  Fmiice,  640.  arrives  in  Ire- 
land with  a  sniall  retinue,  648, 
667.  his  affairs  there,  674.  the 
pn^iositions  erf*  the  parliament 
commissioners  to  the  king  at 
Newport  against  delinquents, 
espedolly  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
684.  an  account  of  the  affairs  in 
Irdand  after  his  arrival,  722. 
bloclu  up  Dublin,  732.  lord  In- 
chiquin  departs  from  him  into 
MunstCT,  723.  defeated  there  by 
Jones,  723.hetreat8withO'Neile, 
743.  who  however  died  before  he 
jwiied  him,  773.  his  condition,  ib. 
a  mutiny  thereon,  773.  he  escapes, 
ib.  a  declaration  is  published  a- 
gainst  him,  774.  purport  of  it,  ib. 
he  deputes  the  marquis  of  Clan- 
rickard,  774,  7J5.  and  lands  ini 
France.  775.  and  waits  on  Charles 
IF.  at  Paris,  ib,  the  friendship 
between  him  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  775,  one  of  the 
new  coiuicil  appointed  by  Charies 


I    II,  776.  his  and  the  chancel kw  of 

I  the  exdiequer's  opinion  concern- 
ing the  lung's  affairs,  1652,  781. 
all  who  were  angry  with  the  dhan- 
odlor  of  the  exchequer  were  angry 
with  him,  805.  sent  into  Fnooe 
by  the  king  to  fetdt  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  8  20.  has  the  command 
of  one  of  the  four  regiments  raised 
by  the  king  fnnn  his  subjects  in 
Flanders,  845.  sent  to  treat  with 
lord  Muskerry  about  tnuisferring 
his  regiment  fnnn  the  French  to 
the  Spanish  soric^  ib,  his  suc- 
cess, w.  his  going  into  Ri»gl»wd 
occasioned  by  the  transactions  of 
the  king's  friends  there,  848.  re- 
turns, 849.  present  at  the  attempt 
upon  Sliudyke,  858.  partictilm 
of  his  attending  the  king  to  Foen- 
tarabia,  874,  876,  877.  attends 
him  to  BrecUi,  897. 

Osborne,   conoemed  in  an  at- 
tempt for  the  king's  esc^ie  from 
the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  686,  687.  ac- 
cuses Rdph  of  a  design  on  ibe 
king's  life,  ib. 

Overal,  JcAm,  bishop  <d  Nonridt, 
36. 

Overbury,  sir  Thooias,  Ae  eari  and 
countess  ol  Somienet  privy  to  his 
murder,  4.  they  are  tried  and' 
condemned,  id. 

Overton,  617.  one  of  the  seven 

commissioners  appmnted  by  pa^ 
liament  to  govern  the  army,  879. 

Owen,  ookmel  sir  John,  wounded 
Bttiieai«Ke  of  Briital,  410.  triad 
before  a  new  hig^  court  of  justiDe, 

700.  what  for,  •6.  oondanned, 

701.  pardoned  by  the  hooaa  of 
commons,  703. 

Owen,  J(^n,  t^.  of  St.  Asaj^,  one 
of  the  bidu^  who  signed  the  pn>- 
teitaUon  apUost  dieirOMistFamed 
absence  from  the  house  of  lords, 
141. 

Owen,  Morgan,  bp.  of  Lendan,  one 
of  the  bi^ops  who  signed  the  pro- 
testation aguinat  their  oonstiained 
absence  from  the  house  itf  kvdi,  i6. 

Oxford,  nnivowty  of,  oontribntes 
plate  and  money  tor  the  use  of 
Charles  I,30i>  3»7»  pS-  Oxfind, 
owing  to  the  university,  the  only 
city  entirely  at  the  king's  devo- 
tion, 313,  3r7.  troopa  formed  of 
the  schoUi^  there,  481.  afibin 
there  whils}  the  earl  of  Essex's 
army  was  before  it,  484.  affistn 
there  during  the  kill's  abaenee  In 
the  west,  500.  resolutions  there 
upon  lord  Goring's  arrival,  550. 
tlie  university  visited  by  the  par- 
liament, 622.  reasons  against  the 
covenant  passed  in  convocatKm 
there  at  this  time,  ib.  learning, 
rdigion,  and  loyalty  flourished 
th^,  notwithstanding  theae  vio- 
lent procMings  against  it,  623. 

Oxford,  Robert  de  Vere,  19th  earl 
of,  origin  of  his  enmity  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  1 3. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  20th  and 
last  earl  of,  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  paritament  to  wait 
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<an  Charict  IL  H  the  Hague, 
908. 

Oxford,  Inalu^  cf,  (lee  fiobert 
Skinner.) 

P. 

PadGcatimi.  (we  Peue.) 

Packer,  John,  Donningtm  castle 
beloi^;ed  to  bim,  439. 

Page,  captain,  afterwarda  lieateoaot 
colond,4(>8,55i.  wounded  in  the 
•econd  battle    Newbury,  510. 

Page^  WiDiun  hmT,  concurred 
in  the  pnxecotion  of  ardibishop 
Laud  and  the  earl  ot  Strafford, 
74.  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Budcs 
iar  his  zeal  in  the  parliament'! 
service,  261. 

Palatine,  Fredenc,  elector,  inex- 
cusably incurred  the  ban  «f.the 
empire,  6. 

Palatine,  (see  Elector.) 

Pale,  origin  and  applwatbm  of  the 
term  in  Ireland,  675. 

Pahner,  sir  Henry,  971. 

Palmer,  Jeffery,  515,  589.  offended 
the  violent  party  in  dte  house  of 
commons  1^  using  decency  to- 
wards the  eart  of  Stnffivd  on  his 
trial,  8^.  diqnite  in  the  house 
upon  hia  protesting  against  Hbe 
printing  or  the  remonstrance  135, 
136.  one  of  the  kingV  ci^nniis- 
■iMierB  to  treat  at  Uxhridge,  530. 

Papsts,  their  bold  nan  and  activity, 
about  1640,  60.  cashiered  out  of 
the  aimy  at  the  iosdgadon  of 

Ctiament,  73.  an  order  of  par- 
aeot  for  disarming  them  all 
throughout  England,  1 1$.  petition 
of  apprentices  against  them,  134. 
(see  Penal  Laws.) 
parliament,  certain  days  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session  spent  in 
lormaluiee,  8.  its  M  hours  of 
aitdng  and  other  custom^  53.  the 
office  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
king's  house,  to  swear  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  before  they 
tat,  ib.  all  supplies  must  originate 
in  the  commons,  54.  speaker  of 
the  house  of  oonunons  usually  a 
lawyer,  68.  not  usual  for  llie 
attofney-general  to  be  a  member 
of  pariuunen^  84.  forty  members 
of  the  comnums  required  to  make 
a  house,  117.  contrary  to  order 
that  a  rejected  bill  should  be  pre- 
again  the  same  sessMo,! 
131.  its  privileges  not  meant  to 
screen  its  members  from  being 
punished  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breaches  of  the  peace,  146,  149. 
made  to  do  so  by  the  commons, 
164a,  153.  obaorations  on  its 
privileges,  1 59.  no  act  done  at  any 
committee  may  be  divulged  be- 
fore it  be  reported  to  the  house  at 
large,  151.  (lee  Lords.) 
Pailiunent,  Charies's  declaration 
concerning,  in  his  4th  year,  3. 
precipitate  dissolutions  of  parlia- 
ment one  cause  of  the  future 
calamities,  ib.  temper  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  parliaments, 
ii.  particularly  agwiMt  Uie  duke 
«f  Budungham,  11.  good  conse- 


quences tha^  would  have  arisen 
from  parliament's  being  allowed 
to  impeach  any  <rf  the  king's 
ministers,  3.  resolutions  of  parlia- 
ment 1638,  for  war  against  Spain 
upon  hearing  Buddngham's  state* 
ment  of  prince  CbarWs  journey 
thither,  i).  a  pariiamOTt  after  13 
years'  discontinuBnce  summoned 
April  1640,  to  support  a  war  a- 
gttinst  the  Scotch  ooTenanters,  53. 
aemant  danvile  chosen  speaker 
of  the  oontmons,  id.  notice  of  Mr. 
Fym*s  and  others*  speedtes  con- 
cerning grievances,  53,  $4.  the 
house  of  peers  advise  &e  commons 
to  begin  with  a  supply,  ib,  this 
voted  a  breach  of  privil^  by  the 
commons,  i6.  the  king  pr(^)cees  to 
the  commons  to  give  up  his  daim 
of  ship-money  fmr  twelve  subsidies, 
5$.  debated,  56.  the  pariiament 
disudved  owing  to  misrepresenta- 
tiona  of  their  proceedings,  i&.  pub- 
lic regrets  at  Uiis  step,  io.  the  king 
declares  to  the  great  council  at 
Vork  his  resolulions  to  call  a  par- 
liament, 63.  parliament  meets 
November  3,  1040^  68.  ita  temper 
diArent  frvax  the  last,  ib.  69. 
Hr.  Lenthal  made  speaker,  68. 
Pym  epeat  the  debate  of  griev- 
ances, 69.  the  eari  of  Strafford's 
jmpeBchrnent  resolved  on,  ib.  fo. 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mons respecting  elections,  70,  71. 
certain  severe  acts  passed,  ib.  73. 
abp.  Laud  accused  of  high  treason, 
71.  charge  brou^t  against  lord 
Finoh,  ib.  and  secretary  Winde- 
bank,  ib.  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings against  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
73.  the  temper  of  both  houses  at 
that  timf^  and  the  charact^  of 
tbdr  leading  men,  73.  a  commit, 
tee  of  both  houses  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  Scotch  oommiasion- 
er^  76.  proceedings  respecting  the 
earl  of  Straflbrd's  trial,  7  3, 7  7,  8^ 
90.  disingenuity  used  in  procuring 
petidona  to  pariiament,  83.  the 
new  canons  condemned  Igr 
commons,  ib.  money  borrowed  of 
the  city  by  the  two  houses,  for 
supplying  the  two  armies,  83.  ap- 
point ctKmnissionera  to  diqiose  of 
the  two  ubttdies  voted  by  them, 
ib.  the  same  method  afterwards 
continued,  t&.a  UU  for  a  triennial 
parliament  passed,  84, 113.  a  pro- 
position for  borrowing  mcmey  in 
the  city,  85.  defoated  by  the  foc- 
tious  party,  86.  lull  of  attainder 
passed  againstthe  earl  of  Strafford, 
9^>  9^1  93-  those  who  voted  a- 
gainst  it  placarded  as  Strafford- 
uns,  or  enemies  to  their  country, 
ib,  a  bill  passed  the  commons  to 
take  away  the  bishops'  votes  in 
parliament,  94.  rejected  in  the 
fords,  95.  nr  E.  Deering's  bill 
brou^t  in  to  do  away  with  bi- 
shops, de&ns,  and  chapters,  ib. 
laid  by,  16.  a  rate  passed  both 
houses  against  the  court  of  York, 
96.  the  ill  UK  made  by  the  com- 


mons of  the  discovery  of  some 
correspondences  between  the  court 
and  seme  principal  officers  of  the 
aimy,  100.  protestation  made  by 
both  hoosa  to  preserve  thdr  pri- 
vflegea,  ib.  the  part  inferring  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment is  explained  away  by 
the  conmions,  loi.  a  bill  passed 
to  compel  all  the  subjects  to  take 
it,  ib.  how  the  oomcnons  resent 
die  kii^s  declaration  befiore  par- 
liament, that  he  could  not  sign  the 
biU  condemning  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford of  treosm,  102.  the  house  of 
lords  pass  the  bill,  intimidated  by 
the  mob,  id.  the  bill  alhnving  par- 
liament to  dissolve  itself  passed, 
log.  by  what  arti  obtained,  ib. 
its  dtaOt  on  the  commons, 
the  mention  of  the  plot  between 
the  court  and  the  army  revived  in 
the  comnums,  106.  thtfr  bill  re> 
specting  tonnage  and  poundage 
ib.  a  gratuity  voted  to  the  Scotch 
amy,  ib.  sir  E.  Deering's  bill  ex- 
tirpating episoooacy  revived  and 
committed  in  the  comnums,  iio. 
laid  adde^  O.  the  king  petitiowd 
to  defer  his  viut  into  Scotland,  ib. 
sir  A.  Haslerig's  bill  for  settling 
the  militia,  1 1 1.  seconded  by  St. 
Jchn,  ib.  read  once  and  no  more, 
ib.  parliament  sits  on  a  Sundays 
in  vEHi  endeavouring  to  defer  the 
king's  journey  any  longer,  ill. 
prerails  on  the  king  not  to  allow 
any  of  the  disbanded  Irish  army 
to  enlist  in  the  service     fordgn  ^ 
princes,  lis.  its  motives  for  so 
dung,  ib.  committees  of  both 
houses  appointed  to  sit  during  the 
adjournment  ot  parliament,  tb, 
117.  powers  intrusted  to  them, 
ib.  the  busineBS  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commons,  118.  the 
various  b^  passed  this  parlia- 
ment, 113.  order  of  both  houses 
to  disarm  tdl  papists,  1 15.  declara- 
tion of  the  lords  against  certain 
ecdesiastical  innovations  of  the 
comnuxis,  117.  an  crdinance  of 
both  bouses      a  day  of  thanks- 
giving on  occasion  of  the  pacifica- 
ti<m  with  Scotknd,  ib.  a  small 
oemmittee  of  both  houses  attend 
the  king  into  Scotland,  iiS.  a 
guard  app(dnted  for  the  security 
of  parliament  upon  its  meeting 
again,  119.  the  Irish  rebdlioit 
referred  to  pariiament  by  the  king, 
131.  a  oonomittee  revived  for 
drawing  up  a  reownstranc^  I3i. 
a  motion  ttiat  the  king  might  be 
desired  not  to  appoint  a  privy, 
counsellor  without  the  approba- 
tion cf  parliament,  ib.  a  new  bill 
brou^t  h  to  tl^  away  bishopif 
votes,  ib,  the  commons  offended 
at  the  king's  filling  up  divm 
vacant  bishoprics,  tft.  tlie  com- 
mittee for  the  remonstrance  make 
their  report,  134.   the  remon- 
strance carried  by  nine  voices, 
135.  dispute  ctmceming  certain 
members  pcotestinc.-iigain&t  itt 
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bdng  printed,  ib.  it  is  ordered  to 
be  printed,  126.  substance  of  it, 
117.  the  -mtyi  by  which  the  fac- 
tious paity  grew  in  the  commons, 
138.  tbe  remonstrance  and  a  peti- 
tion pmented  to  tbe  king,  130. 
hit  answer  to  tbe  petition,  ib.  a 
bin  prepared  in  the  commons  for 
presnngmen  for  Ireland,  131.  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  excepted  a- 
^nst  by  the  lords,  tb.  the  king's 
interference  in  any  bill  whilst 
pending  declared  a  breach  of  pri- 
vily. 131.  the  bill  concerning 
pressing  passed,  132.  debate  oon- 
ceming  toemilitia,  ib.  133.  S^t- 
John  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  settle  tt, 
H>.  the  commons  petition  for  the 
renewal  of  a  guard,  134.  tumults 
of  the  mob  about  the  house  of 
lords,  16.  eooouraged  by  the 
oommona,  135.  watooes  qtpmnted 
by  the  lords,  ib.  dismissed  by  the 
oooimons,  ii.  all  the  bishops,  and 
many  o^ier  members  ik  both 
hoosea,  intimidated  from  attend- 
ing, ib,  the  oconmons  accuse  of 
treason  all  the  bishops  who  pro- 
tested respecting  their  oonitrained 
absence  from  pariiament,  141. 
censure  oT  this  measure,  143.  the 
consequences  of  this  violent  step 
would  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
king,  had  not  lord  Digby's  ill 
advice  given  fresh  advantages  to 
the  commons,  ib,  the  commons 
refuse  to  {pve  up  five  of  their 
members  accused  at  treason  by 
order  of  the  king,  143.  die  king 
demands  them  in  penon,  tb.  rea- 
son for  their  taking  refuge  in  the 
city,  144.  and  fin-oonoealing  them- 
selves for  a  time,  146.  the  com- 
mons adjourn  themselves,  and 
appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the 
qXy,  145.  the  lords  adjourn,  but 
appmnt  no  committee,  ib.  the  com- 
mittee (d  tbe  otHumons  well  re- 
onved  in  the  city,  ib.  its  transac- 
tions, ib.  150,  153.  die  king's 
going  to  the  house  of  commons 
voted  the  highest  breach  of  privi< 
lege  by  the  noose,  146.  the  king's 
answer  to  the  fbnner  ranon- 
strance  of  the  commons,  ii.  de> 
claration  of  the  commons  respect- 
ing the  five  members,  150.  die  five 
members  required  by  the  com- 
mons to  resume  their  seats,  152. 
are  brought  in  triumph  to  Weat- 
minster,  ib.  the  BucJunghamshire 
petition  to  Ae  commona,  ib,  153. 
and  the  house  of  knds,  ib.  the 
ccHnmons  revive  the  votes  passed 
by  ther  committee  in  the  city, 
and  add  more,  ib.  accuse  lord 
Digby  of  high  treason,  upon  pre- 
ISDCe  of  le^ng  war,  154.  the 
orders  of  btrth  houses  respiecdng 
tbeToner,Hull,  and  Pwtsmoutfa, 
ib.  the  commons  vote  a  charge  a- 
gainst,  and  impeach  the  attorney- 
general  for  impeaching  their  fire 
memben,  ib.  174,  193.  the  king's 
messafta  to  both  hooses,  155.  un- 
noticed by  them,  t6.  fresh  com- 


mittees (tf  both  hooaes  appointed 

to  sit  in  the  city,  ii.  motive  for 
removing  there,  ti.  the  commons 
pass  Saint-John's  militia  bill,  155, 
ij6.  both  housea  move  the  king, 
that  the  magazine  at  Hull  might 
be  removed  totbe  Tower,  ib.  they 
send  both  the  Hothams  to  Hull. 
ib.  matter  prqwred  tot  a  new  re- 
monstrance by  the  oommittee  at 
Orocers'  hall,   157.   the  king's 

CfMsiticai  and  message  to  both 
ses,  Jan.  30,  158.  Irath  houses 
petition  him  otoioemiog  the  ao- 
Gosal  member^  lA.  lila  tmnrer,  ib. 
the  commcns,  withoot  the  con- 
currence of  the  lords,  peddon  the 
king  to  intrust  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don and  other  forts  to  persons 
recommended  by  them,  i6o.  his 
answer,  ib.  ihty  tmAm  to  carrj' 
tlieir  point,  lor.  Atj  desire  to 
bornnr  money  of  the  dty,  ib. 
petitions  from  seveial  oountiea 
oonceming  the  militia,  163.  the 
omunons  adopt  a  new  way  of  in- 
fluendngthe  lords,  163.  a  petition 
to  the  commons  from  the  porten 
of  Ixmdon,  165.  and  from  the  poor 
people,  ib,  the  militia  bill  passed 
the  lords^  1 66.  and  the  bills  touch- 
ing the  bishops'  votes  and  press- 
ing, 167.  both  houses  adjourn 
again  into  London,  ib.  and  peti- 
tion the  king  touching  the  Toww 
of  London,  fints,  and  militia,  ib. 
his  answo-  oonceming  the  militia, 
168.  the  commona  return  him 
thanks,  and  request  that  sir  J. 
Coniers,  should  be  made  h*ente- 
nant  of  the  Tower,  ib.  which  is 
granted,  168.  the  king's  demand 
of  lepaiation  for  an  expression  in 
Mr.  Pym's  printed  speech,  169. 
their  answer,  ib.  his  reply,  ib. 
they  penist  in  defending  the  ex- 
pression, 1 70.  the  ordinance  agreed 
on  by  both  houses  for  settling  the 
militia,  173.  the  king's  answer 
oonceming  the  militia,  174.  the 
reply  of  the  commons,  ib.  tbe 
twelve  imprisoned  bisbi^  bsiled 
by  the  loriu^  ib.  recommitted  by 
the  commons,  ib.  iirea  counties 
ezodae  the  power  of  tbe  miHtia 
at  the  instigatitm  of  the  ocnnmons, 
ib.  the  commons  raise  money 
under  pretence  at  relieving  Ire- 
land, ib.  and  eodeavourto  prevent 
the  prince  of  Wales  from  remov- 
ing from  Hampton4Durt  to  Oreen- 
wich  to  oieet  his  father,  175. 
upon  what  pretended  reason,  ii. 
the  king's  farther  answer  respect- 
ing tbe  militia,  ib.  votes  of  both 
hmises  upon  it,  1 76.  and  petition 
to  the  king,  ib.  his  answer,  177- 
resolutions  oT  both  hoDiea  upon 
it,  ib.  they  order  a  fleet  to  be 
prepared,  ib.  ^war  declaration  to 
the  kiug,  ib.  and  their  reasons  for 
his  continuance  near  the  parlia- 
ment, 180.  his  answer,  ib,  181. 
instances  of  the  illegal  proceedings 
of  the  Gommous  against  indlvi- 
dual%  179,  180.  the  king's  mes- 


tagB  to  both  housea  in  hia  way  to 
York,  181.  votes  of  both  housn 
concerning  the  militia,  182.  their 
order  oonceming  Hull,  ib.  they 
make  proposi  turns  ibr  adventoren 
in  Ireund,  183.  to  whidi  the  kioy 
consents,  ib.  and  passes  B  bill  to 
that  purpose,  ib.  his  dedaration 
from  York,  184.  petition  of  the 
lords  and  commons  to  him,  Manb 
36,  1643,  187.  his  answer,  18S. 
its  e£^  on  tbe  commons,  190^ 
both  houses  voted,  that  whoever 
accepted  tbe  offices  from  vrhidi 
the  earb  of  Essex  and  HoUand 
were  removed  by  the  king,  should 
be  reputed  enemies  of  thdr  coun- 
try, 191.  the  commons  dispoaed  to 
have  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  ap- 
poanted  without  apidyii^  to  the 
king,  193.  be  ioteHlenrea,  ii.  the 
measage  of  both  houses  to  him 
upon  the  matter,  ib.  his  answer, 
i£.  theeari  (rf  Warwick  ^ipointed 
notwithstao^ng,  tft.  the  Inll  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  suffered 
by  parliament  toexpire,  192, 193. 
th«r  method  of  screening  the  col- 
lectors from  a  pramunin  tiD  a 
new  bill  passed,  ib.  objeot  of  theae 
measures,  ib.  impeach  O.  Knion 
for  drawing  up  the  London  peti- 
don  against  the  militia  InO,  ijjj. 
tlie  petition  from  Kent  oonceming 
the  militia  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  how  received  br 
parliament,  ib.  petition  of  both 
houses  to  Uiv  to  nniim 
maganna  firom  Hull,  ift.  liis  an- 
swer, 196.  the  magamne  removed 
notwitlutandiog,  197.  theking*a 
message  to  both  houses  offering  to 
go  in  penon  to  Irdand,  ib.  their 
answer,  198.  his  reply,  199.  tm 
message  to  both  hoosea  ooDcem- 
ing  his  refiisal  to  pass  the  taU  Cor 
the  miUtia,  101.  their  oultatiaa 
at  the  failure  at  the  king's  dengn 
of  securing  HnO,  304.  his  mes- 
sages to  them  concerning  HuD,  ib. 
his  seocmd  measage  about  it,  ib. 
their  declaration  and  votes  apon 
the  matter,  f&.  hb  answw,  ti. 
tbey  appnnt  the  younger  Hodiam 
governor  of  Hul^  in  case  of  any 
acddent  happening  to  his  father* 
206.  the  bearers  at  their  answer 
to  the  kingdeeigned  as  a  oommit- 
tee to  remain  at  York,  ib.  Unir 
maawer  to  his  mew  ages,  ib.  hia 
nply,  207.  dedaration  of  both 
htmiea  cononning  thendUtia,  208, 
whidi  was  drcunted  without  be- 
ing sent  to  the  king,  309.  bis  de- 
daration In  answer  to  it,  ib.  their 
hostile  preparati<»u,  3 1 1,  312. 
their  dedaration  concerning  » 
rrfonnation  of  tbe  Ktuzgy, 
they  enforce  their  ordinance 
spe^ng  the  militia  by  ordering 
out  the  train-bands  of  Ltmdon. 
3 1 3.  the  members  of  both  hoasee 
present  at  the  mnst«-,  ib,  thdr 
directions  for  their  ordinance  to 
to  be  executed  throughout  tbe 
country,  f6.  the  three  vatm  of  both 
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hofues  in  c(mse({nenoe  at  the  king 
appointing  a  guard  for  the  defence 
of  Itii  peraon,  314.  their  petition 
to  him  to  diaaolre  his  guards,  ib. 
Ins  answer,  315.  observations 
cn  thor  declaration  and  vote  that 
the  king  intended  to  make  war 
npim  them.  316.  what  line  of 
puicy  they  bad  fbllowed,  ib.  they 
finUd  SkippoD  firam  repairing  to 
York  in  obediaiaB  to  ttm  kiiig*s 
warrant,  218.  and  axinter-order 
the  king's  adjournment  of  the 
term  to  YoA  from  Weatminster, 
ib,  declaration  of  both  houses, 
May  19,  1641,  of  what  had  been 
done  amiss  thron^ioat  the  irtude 
the  kill's  ral^,  318.  a  fresh 
remonatranoe  of  boA  houses.  May 
96,  330.  many  members  of  both 
houses  either  absent  thansdvea, 
or  join  the  king  in  ontsequence 
of  tt>  33S.  the  king*s  answer  to 
thdr  dedantfan  of  May  19,  939. 
and  to  thdr  remonstrance  of  Kky 
36,  346.  the  nineteen  proposititnt 
tent  to  the  king  by  both  houses, 
355)  ^S^'  l>i*  answer  to  them, 
357.  tlwir  order  against  pawning 
Ihe  crown  jewels,  356,  957.  their 
proceedings  against  such  members 
as  had  absented  themselves,  259, 
a6o,  367.  thdr  pro^Nisitifms  and 
orders  for  brining  m  money  and 
plate  for  maintaining  tunae,  &c. 
260.  immense  sums  bron^t  in, 
361.  explanation  why  those  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  who  were 
iiaToorable  to  the  king  absented 
(hMDielrea  from  parliament,  in- 
stead of  remaining  to  oppose  the 
maaiores  of  the  opposite  party, 
365.  the  lung's  commissions  of 
array  declared  ill^al  by  parlia- 
ment,  367.  thdr  declaration  to  the 
dty  upon  the  king's  letter  to  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  96S. 
his  reply,  fA,  the  king  having  re- 
voked the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land's oomnuBsion  as  lord  high 
admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick  is 
appointed  by  parliament  in  his 
nteiiA,  371,  373,  the  TOtes  of  both 
houses  for  raising  an  army,  374. 
the  earl  of  Essex  appointed  the 
gancfsl,  ib.  thdr  petition  to  the 
Ubg  at  Berail^,  jA.  hia  answer, 
375.  his  refusal  to  return  a  more 
gentle  reply,  378.  their  replication 
to  hit  answer,  28a  proo&  that  if 
the  king  were  more  loved,  tbe 
partiament  was  more  feared,  379. 
cadi  par^  lay  aisde  all  thoughts 
of  fartbw  overtures,  280.  their 
nnjust  proceedings  against  sir 
Richard  Gumey,  lord  mayor  of 
London.  381.  and  against  judge 
MaUet,  ib,  thdr  preparations  for 
war,  380,  281.  thdr  declaration 
to  the  people  as  to  their  objects  In 
raising  an  army,  ib.  Portsmouth 
bcsi^ed  by  their  forces,  289. 
■nmndered  to  tbem  by  oobnel 
Ooring,  396.  the  king's  message 
to  them  for  peace,  393.  how  re- 
edvod,  16.  393.  thdr  answer,  ib. 


his  second  message^  Ji.  thdr  an- 
swer, 294.  and  their  declaration 
to  the  kingdom,  ib.  advantageous 
to  the  king,  ib.  301.  fats  third 
message  in  answer  to  their  last 
'cplyi  395-  feasons  o(  their  bdng 
backwanl  in  taking  the  field  a- 
gainst  the  king,  396.  their  con- 
duct towards  sudi  as  did  not  coin- 
dde  witii  them,  397.  they  send 
out  of  the  country  the  Capuchin 
friars  belonging  to  the  i^ueen,  399. 
tiidr  Instructions  totber  geoeru, 
ib.  thdr  petition  to  the  king  sent 
to  their  general  to  be  presented, 
300.  why  new  ddivered,  305. 
thdr  vols  Alt  all  who  did  not 
cootribnte  to  the  charge  of  the 
osmnonveahh,  should  be  dis- 
armed and  secured,  301.  both 
houses  how  affected  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
313.  apprentices  invited  them 
to  take  arms,  3T4.  their  dedara- 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
Uh  didr  garrison  gaits  Reading, 
317*  318*  their  petititm  to  the 
king,  ib.  his  answer,  319.  their 
peaceable  intentions  set  aside  by 
the  king's  advance  to  Brmtford, 
ib,  320.  his  message  to  them,  330. 
their  ordinance  fw  raising  money 
upon  the  public  l^b,  321.  thdr 
dedaration  of  thdr  generaTs  ac- 
ceptable service,  ib.  another  peti- 
tion from  them  to  the  king,  U. 
substance  of  his  answer,  id.  333. 
Marlborough  garrisoned  by  them, 
t6.  taken  from  them  by  the  king's 
fijrces,  f6.  333.  they  declare  all 
whom  the  kingappcinted  dieriffii, 
to  be  delinquents,  335.  substance 
of  their  declaration  to  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
ib.  the  inclinations  of  foreign  states 
towards  them  or  the  king,336, 337. 
thdr  new  ordinance  for  raising 
money  339.  the  king's  dedarotion 
thereupon,  330.  thdr  humble  de- 
dres  and  propositions  to  the  lung, 
337.  his  answer,  339.  Chichester 
tak»i  by  tfadrfbrces,  340.  Cireuces- 
ter  Io«t,  ib.  thdr  strength  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  tA.  their  fmxa 
beatenatBradod[-down,343.  tiiey 
loseSaltashjii,  thdrconditioninthe 
northern  parts,  344.  they  disown 
the  artides  of  neutraUty  agreed 
on  in  Yorkshire,  345.  th^  make 
lord  Furfax  thdr  general  there, 

346.  sir  Hugh  Cholmondley  re- 
vdts  from  them,  and  deUvers  up 
Scarborough  castle  to  the  queen, 

347.  their  condition  in  Lancashire^ 
Ciueahire,  and  Shnqishir^  ib.  and 
in  the  counties  between  Oxford 
and  York,  348.  and  in  Wake, 
350.  their  horse  beaten  on  "Sap- 
ton-henth,  349,  350.  state  of  Ire- 
land with  reference  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  king  and  par- 
liament, 353,  353,  354,  3js. 
negotiationa  between  parliament 
and  him  concerning  a  treaty,  356, 
357.  the  majority  of  membeni, 
thou^  OOtwittedy  in  favour  of 


peace,  35fi<  their  terms  tat  a  ces- 
sation of  arms,  357.  different, 
opinions  of  the  privy-council  of 
the  king  as  to  his  accepting  them, 
ti.  parliament  pass  an  ordinance 
for  a  weekly  aaseBsmoit  on  the 
whole  kingdom,  358.  the  king's 
pn^KMals  of  alterations  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  cessation,  ib.  359.  the 
treaty  b^^ns  upon  the  propoBali 
of  oessatkm,  bnt  takes  no  ^ao^ 
366,  367.  the  parb'ament's  advice 
and  desires  to  the  king  respecting 
the  next  assizes,  368.  his  answer, 
ib.  ibsir  ordinance  forbidding 
tbem,  i&  an  account  and  charac- 
ter of  the  privy-counsellors  at  this 
time  attending  the  king,  and  of 
those  who  stayed  with  parliament, 
369'  the  sum  of  the  demands  and 
concessions  of  both  sides  upon  the 
first  artide  of  the  treaty,  376.  the 
king's  message  to  parliainen^79. 
who  return  no  answer,  380.  Here-- 
ftnd  taken  for  them  by  or  W. 
Waller,  383.  who  is  repulsed  at 
Worcester,  383.  Reading  taken 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  385.  the 
parliament  dissatisfied  sJkmiC  the 
capture,  387.  some  wild  plans  of 
the  commons  not  omcurred  in  by 
the  lords,  388.  the  king's  message 
to  parliament,  ib.  hia  messenger 
oaomiitted  by  the  commons,  ib. 
and  his  queen  impeadied  by  them 
of  high  treason  for  assisting  him 
in  the  war,  ib.  the  design  of  Mr. 
Waller  and  others  in  favour 
the  king,  389 — 393.  the  vow  and 
covenant  taken  by  parliament  in 
consequence,  393.  and  throughout 
the  dty  and  army,  393.  Mr. 
Hambden's  death,  396.  the  earl 
of  Stamford  beaten  near  Stratton, 
3q8*  the  parliament  send  sir  W. 
Waller  into  the  west  with  an 
army,  401.  his  condition  after  the 
battw  of  Lansdown,  403.  he  is. 
routed  at  RonndwayKknra,  40& 
Bristol  snixendved  to  prince  Ru- 
pert, 408.  the  two  houses  send 
oommissitmen  into  Scotland  for 
relief,  410.  why  the  king  conld 
make  no  farther  application  to* 
parliament,  41 1,  propodtions  for 
peace  given  by  ^  lords  to  the 
commons,  417.  reasons  for  and 
agwnst  tbem,  ib.  418.  assented  to 
by  the  commons,  ifr.  if  sent  to  the 
king  would  have  produced  peace, 
ib.  preadied  against  in  London, 
ib,  comnKm  council  petitiim  a- 
gwnst  peace,  ib.  the  pn^todtions. 
are  in  consequence  rejected  by  the 
commons,  ti.  parliament  pass  an 
ordinance  for  raising  an  army 
under  the  eari  of  Manchester, 

419.  certain  lords  go  aver  fnxa 
the  parliament  to  the  king,  ib.  the 
earls  of  Holland,  Bedford,  and 
Clare  return  again  to  the  parlia- 
ment, 437.  certain  counties  asso- 
dated  to  serve  the  pnriiament, 

420.  the  parliament's  losses  in  the 
west,  433 — 42,;.  they  commit  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  to  the  ktnl 
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mayor  Pennington,  417.  the  earl 
of  Easex  relieves  Gloucester,  438. 
takes  Cirencester,  ib.  battle  of 
Newbury,  439.  transactions  of 
the  committee  of  both  bouses  in 
Scotland,  437.  a  corenaat  proposed 
hv  the  Soots  betwem  the  two 
kJngd(»ns,  and  agreed  to,  438. 
taken  and  subscribed  by  the  two 
houses  and  their  assemUy  ot  H- 
vioes,  439.  copy  of  i^  ib.  the  par- 
Sameat  prevaiia  with  the  city  to 
advance  one  hondred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Scots  for  their  oo* 
operation,  441.  substance  of  the 
treaty  between  the  English  com- 
missioners  and  the  Soots,  443.  the 
parliament  fcaoeB  garrison  New* 
port  Pannel,  447.  affain  iu  the 
west,  ib.  the  paiUament'a  pro- 
veedinga  with  r^ard  to  the  coate 
d'Uarcour^  who  had  come  aa 
ambassador  from  Fiance^  450. 
the  parliament  vote  a  new  broad 
teal,  453.  which  Is  ddirered  to 
lix  commissioners,  ib.  parliament 
disowns  the  cessation  of  anns 
i^reed  to  bv  the  king  with  the 
rebels  of  JEidand,  4j8.  its  letter  to 
the  lords  justices  mA  council  on 
the  subject,  459.  their  answer, 
the  king's  message  to  both  houses, 
469.  their  answer,  470.  they  Im- 
pose an  ezdse,  471.  Mr.  Pym's 
dea^  474.  sir  W.  Waller  has 
the  advantage  ever  lord  Hopton 
at  Alresfitt^  479.  aaaodation  ot 
several  counties  under  the  earl  of 
3tanchester,  480.  who  is  ordered 
to  march  into  the  north  tojmn 
the  Scots,  481.  pUn  of  the  opera- 
tion of  their  armies  agunst  the 
king,  483.  success  of  uie  earl  of 
Essex  in  the  west,  488.  the  fight 
at  Cropredy  bridge,  489.  the  battle 
<rf  Marston-moor,  491.  York  de- 
livered to  the  parliament  forces, 
492.  Balfour  with  the  earl  of 
liuex'B  horae  escapes  through  the 
king's  army  in  Cornwall,  499. 
the  earl  escapee  by  sea,  500.  Skip- 

r makes  condition  for  his  foot, 
the  king  sends  a  message  of 
peace  to  the  parliament,  which 
was  not  noticed,  503.  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  509.  the  divi- 
sions in  the  parHament,  5 1 4,  533. 
the  independent  party  against 
peace,  515.  the  trial  of  archbishop 
Laud,  519.  condemned  by  an 
ordinanoe  of  pacliament,  ib.  par- 
Sameat  agrees  to  a  treaty  at  Uz- 
hrid^,  590.  names  of  thrir  com> 
missioners,  ib.  and  of  the  king's, 
ib.  particul&rs  respecting  it,  ib, 
first,  of  religitm,  £12.  secondly, 
of  the  militia,  525,  539.  thirdly. 
<tf  Ireland,  535,  546  the  end  of 
the  treaty  withtut  effect,  530.  the 
adf*denymg  ordinance  pasaea  the 
commons,  532.  where  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Vane  and  Cromwell, 
516.  and  the  lords,  £41,  542. 
Fairiax  in  consequence  made  die 
pariiament  general  instead  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  ib.  through  Crom- 


well's means,  ib,  state  of  the 
western  counties,  542,  543,  554, 
581.  the  battle  ofNaseby,  353. 
prince  Rupert  delivers  up  Bristol, 
567.  the  king's  horae  routed  at 
Chester  by  P<^ts,  576.  lord  Dig- 
by  routed  at  Sherborne,  <|78.  lord 
Hopton  routed  at  Toiringtoa  by 
sir  T.  Fwifax,  583.  the  king 
sends  another  message  for  peace 
which  was  laid  aside  by  the  hoiian, 
589.  thdr  answer  to  his  donand 
of  a  safe  eondnot  tar  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  others,  ib.  thdr 
ansirartohia  desire  of  a  persmal 
treaty  at  Westminster,  ib.  their 
ordinance  upon  the  renewal  of  his 
request,  590.  Bdlievre's  fruitless 
negotiation  with  the  king  and 
parliament,  605.  the  parliunent, 
upon  the  Soots'  request,  send  pro- 
poeitioBis  of  peace  to  the  king, 
now  with  the  Scots  army,  607. 
his  answer,  ib.  th^  demand,  aiul 
the  Scots  deliver  him  up,  608.  a 
committee  and  servants  appointed 
by  them  to  attend  him,  ib.  they 
rauie  to  let  any  o(  his  own  chap- 
laina  attend  hini|  i&  divers  gar- 
risons ■orrender  to  them,  ib.  dif- 
ferences arise  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  army,  609.  thor  deda- 
ratitm  in  oonseqoence  of  certain 
resolutions  of  the  army  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  authority,  61 1.  after- 
wards rased  out  of  thor  Journal 
bodi,  ti.  they  amtoint  a  commit- 
tee to  treat  with  a  committee  sf 
the  army,  ib.  their  intention  of 
seizing  Cromwell  frustrated  by 
his  returning  to  the  army,  ib.  the 
general's  accoont  toparUameot  of 
the  king's  besng  seized  at  Hohnby, 
61 3.  their  alarm  at  the  ^proach 
of  the  army  towarda  London,  ib. 
the  different  designs  of  the  pariia- 
ment and  army  rdating  to  the 
king,  615.  cdeven  membws  of  the 
commons  impeadied  by  the  army, 
616.  indmidated  by  the  London 
apprentices,  parliaKMOt  alters  the 
oidinance  01  militia,  617.  the 
general's  sharp  letter  to  them  in 
oonnequenoe,  ib.  the  two  speakers, 
with  other  members  of  the  two 
bouses,  join  the  army,  61 8.  both 
houses  chooee  new  speakm,  and 
their  votes,  ib.  the  geoeral  con- 
ducts the  two  speakers  and  other 
members  to  their  seven!  houses, 
619.  the  pariiamoit's  behaviour 
on  the  news  of  the  king^  with- 
drawing, 6  2  7.  they  send  tothe king 
to  pass  four  acts,  628.  the  Scotch 
commissioners    protest  against 
them,  ib.  629.  toa  king's  answer, 

639.  how  recaved  by  parUament, 
630.  who  vote  that  no  more  ad- 
dresses should  be  sent  to  him,  ib. 
(heh*  dedaration  to  the  same 
effect,  631.  passed  not  without 
ffliposition,  ii.  proved  odious  to 
the  people  in  general,  ib.  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  parliatneot,  639, 

640.  they  send  commisHioners  into 
Scotland,  644.  the  revolt  of  part 


of  the  fleet  to  the  king,  646.  the 
parliament  prepares  a  fleet  s^unst 
It,  657.  Lambert  defeats  sir  Jtt. 
Langdale  and  duke  HamDton, 
658.  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  which 
had  been  aeiaed  for  the  king,  d»- 
liversd  up  to  parliament,  66s. 
Colchcater,  where  the  IfcentiBh 
royalists  bad  retired,  deUvered  up 
to  sir  T.  Fairfax,  664.  the  dty 
peUtiras  for  a  personal  treaty,  665. 
a  oomniittee  of  pariiament  tnau 
with  them  about  it,  ft.  the  par- 
liament datbres  £or  a  penooal 
treaty,  i£.  substance  of  their  1 
sage  to  the  lung,  666.  his  am 
ib.  the  vote  of  no  more  addr 
rqtealed,  the  treaty  to  be  at  New- 
port, ifr.  whitho-  the  parliamnU 
cfMnmissioDers  arrive,  6n- 
first  prqpoation,  tar  lerwmg  ail 
the  king's  declarationa,  &c.  678- 
the  king's  answer  toit,  U.  dispute 
ocmceniing  the  preamble  of  it, 
679.  he  consents  to  it,  680.  the 
second  proposition,  concnniog  re- 
ligion and  the  churai,  ib.  he  c&rs 
a  pn^aiticni  of  his  own,  whieli 
the  GCHnmisBiaoeri  refuse  to  send 
to  pariiament^  ib.  be  sends  it  iij 
messengers  d  bis  own,  but  it  m 
voted  unsatis£utory,  H.  thcar 
ministen  dispute  with  him  about 
the  bisht^  ib.  his  concesakus  on 
this  point,  681.  the  third  prapon- 
tion,  concerning  the  militia,  ib.  his 
answer,  68 1 , 682.  this  voted  by  the 
parliament  unsatia&ctory,  ib.  he 
oonsmtt  to  it  with  a  preamble,  it. 
and  at  last  without  it,  ib.  the- 
fourth  proposition,  conoeming 
Ireland,  ib.  some  other  particulan 
he  sticks  at,  ib.  but  ocaiaenta  at 
last,  ib.  the  oommiasianera  now 
send  his  own  pnqiontkRU  le  the 
parliament,  683.  they  tvquira  m 
declaration  of  him  againat  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  ib.  bis  an- 
swer, ib.  they  enlarge  the  treaty 
fourteen  days,  ib.  the  commissiosi- 
ers  rmew  thor  demand  about 
Ormond,  ib.  bis  answer,  ib.  they 
arge  farther  about  the  dmreh, 
ji.  his  answer,  ib.  the  pa^a- 
meet's  votes  upon  hia  nmner 
pnmoaition,  ib.  684.  another 
prolongation  of  the  treaty  four 
days,  ib.  the  decl&ratian  of  the 
aimy,  ib.  the  oommiaBionera*  new 
propositions  against  detinquenta 
.  rinoB  January,  1648,  and  othn* 
eqiedally  the  marquis  of  Omosid, 
ib.  hb  answer,  ib.  another  pro- 
longatHBi  for  a  day,  wherein  they 
present  two  proposiUons  more,  ib. 
floe  concerning  Scotland,  ib.  hia 
answer,  ib.  the  other  toudiing  the 
dmrch,  685.  Us  final  answer,  ib. 
the  sum  of  his  letter  to  his  sosi 
concerning  this  whole  treaty,  ib. 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  his  own 
words*  ib.  686.  a  sharp  debate  ea 
the  commissioners'  rqtort  of  this 
treaty,  688.  sir  H.  Vaaa'a  speech 
concerning  it,  ib.  lemonstiasce  of 
the  army  presented  to  gniliamant 
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by  rix  odkm,  id.  vote  of  the 
roninioM  upon  the  kin^^  tfliiy 
KiiHired  from  Cariibrook  cBsde 
to  Hunt  cattle,  689.  another  de- 
claration of  the  amy  to  them,  ib. 
they  Tole  that  the  kiog't  answer 
was  a  gToond  for  peace,  ib.  many 
of  the  members  seized  bv  the 
■oldian  wb«a  entering  the  hoos^ 
ib.  the  renuaning  members  rote 
the  oontraiT  to  frnmer  rotes,  ib. 
vote  that  those  who  were  absent 
at  the  negative  vote  ^oold  sit  no 
more  hi  the  house,  690.  vote  of 
no  more  addresses  renewed,  ib.  the 
protestation  of  the  seduded  mem- 
ben  TOted  against  by  both  houses, 
a.  votes  of  the  conrnmns  about 
setding  B  fimn  of  governTPent,  U. 
a  flominittee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  churge  ot  high  treason  agunst 
the  king,  ib.  the  charge  approved 
by  the  commons,  ib.  rejetXed  by 
the  lords,  who  adjourned  for  a 
wedi,  (91,  693*  mo  find  tb^ 
house  locked  up  on  their  next 
day  of  meeting,  ji.  the  ambassa^ 
dor  sent  fmn  the  States  of  Hol- 
land at  the  request  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  tointercedefor  the  king, 
not  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
parliament  tQl  after  the  tragedy 
was  acted,  691.  the  queen  aeat  a 
paper  to  die  tante  effect  to  parlia- 
mrot,  but  it  Was  laid  aside,  ib. 
the  commons  constitute  a  high 
court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ue 
king,  693.  their  proclamation  a- 
gainst  proclaiming  the  prince  of 
Wales  king,  699.  they  abdish  the 
house  of  peeri^  ib.  their  vote  a- 
nuust  the  office  of  kingship,  ib. 
Uwy  make  a  new  great  seal,  ib. 
^  of  their  own  judges  resign,  ib. 
a  new  oath  imposed  by  them, 
called  the  engamnent,  700.  they 

rint  a  new  high  court  o£  jus- 
fbr  the  trial  of  duke  Hamil- 
ton, the  earis  <rf  Hdland  and  Nor- 
wich, lord  Capel,  and  sir  J.  Owen, 
ib'  their  answer  to  the  protest  of 
the  Scotch  commissioners  against 
the  ki)ig*8  trial,  707.  whom  they 
imprisoned,  but  afterwards  freed, 
ib.  they  appoint  Cromwell  lord 
Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  735.  they 
refuse  to  ratify  Hmk's  treaty 
with  fySeOtt  744.  more  inclined 
to  make  a  peace  with  Spain  than 
France,  747.  whither  they  send 
Ascham  as  their  agent,  ib.  reserv- 
ed to  send  Cromwell  with  an 
army  into  Scotland,  where  Charles 
IL  now  was,  750.  and  send  ambas- 
sadnr  vnto  HoOand  to  invite  tiie 
States  to  a  strict  union,  784.  with- 
out effect,  ib.  they  thereiqion  pass 
the  act  of  navigation,  ib.  the 
Dtitch  in  consequence  order  their 
ships  not  to  strike  to  the  En^iA, 
785.  a  war  begun  on  this  account, 
ib.  the  porlianient's  answer  to  a 
message  from  the  State^  ib.  786. 
who  smd  again  to  them  nir  pvoe^ 
787.  OuernsBy  and  Jeiiey  ndnc- 
cd,  <6.  and  the  fimigu  j^aotetkinB 


subdued,  788.  the  paribuoent  de- 
bate about  their  diasolndoa,  791. 
bnt  dedde  against  it,  ti.  Cromiral 
and  his  oonncil  ot  officers  dissolve 
it,  793.  a  new  one  chosen  by  them, 
4.  oonditioos  and  qualifications 
the  persons  nominated,  ib. 
nicknamed    Praise- God  Bare- 
boneV  pariiamen^  ib.  called  toge- 
ther by  Cromww*B  wairant,  ib. 
who  also  deliven  to  them  an  in- 
stimnent  for  their  authority,  ib. 
they  choose  Rouse  thor  ipei^r, 
nnH  assume  the  name  of  a  paiiia- 
mient,  795.  their  actions  and  con- 
sul tadoiis,  ib,   they  ddiver  up 
their  power  to  Cromwell,  ib.  the 
proWctor  calls  a  parliament  after  a 
new  method,  799.  his  speech  to 
them,8oo.  Lennial  cboaeD  speak- 
er»  ib.  their  actings*  si.  the  pro- 
tector speaks  to  tbetn,  ib.  admits 
none  into  the  house  bnt  sudi  as 
subscribed  an  engagement  to  him, 
801.  dissolves  them,  ib.  summons 
a  parliament,  1656,  837.  imposes 
a  subscription  upon  the  members 
before  they  sat,  ib,  proceedings  of 
this  parliament,  ib.  a  proposition 
in  parliament  to  make  Cromwdl 
king,  ib.  a  committee  confer  with 
him  upon  it,  838.  he  is  confirmed 
protector  by  th«r  humble  petition 
and  advice,  840.  the  contents  of 
it,  ib.  parliament  adjourned,  841. 
reassembled  In  two  houses,  lords 
and  conmoos,  843.  the  commona 
readmit  certain  members  that  bad 
been  exduded  by  a  clause  in  the 
petition  and  advice,  ib.  their  trans- 
actions afterward,  ib.  disaolved,  as 
being  disposed  to  question  the  pro- 
tector's authority,  844.  a  parlia- 
ment called  by  Cromwdl's  succes- 
sor, his  son  Aichard,  864.  the 
business  reoommended  to  them  by 
him,  ib.  differences  in  the  axa- 
moos  about  the  accounts  of  money, 
and  about  the  other  house,  865. 
carried  that  the  other  house  should 
be  allowed,  j&.  votes  of  the  parlia> 
ment  upon  the  address  of  the 
council  of  officers  to  the  protector, 
ib.  the  protectMT  dissolves  the  par- 
liament at  the  instigation  of  the 
officers,  866.  wfaeraupm  his  power 
is  no  longer  regarded,  ib.  the  lung 
pariiament  restored  by  thecmnm 
of  officers,  td.  some  of  the  old  ex- 
duded  memben  went  into  the 
house  with  them,  but  were  ex- 
cluded again,  ib.  the  protector 
submits  to  their  authority,  867. 
and  Henry  Cromwdl,  who  reitons 
Ubeommisaion  of  Uentenantof  frB. 
hmd,  ib.  they  make  Ludlow,  and 
ibuT  other  commissioners,  govem- 
ors  of  Ireland,  Ut.  Monk  from  Scot- 
land declares  his  obedience  to  them, 
ib.   so  does  the  navy,  ib.  they 
continued  Lockhart  ambassador 
in  France^  868.  they  send  ambas- 
sadors to  mediatea  peace  between 
the  two  northern  crowns,  ib.  they 
pass  an  act  of  indemnity  to  tha 
army,  ib,  iBtof  mpfijbit  all  eom- 


mlssionen  military,  to  be'  signed 
their  spaeher,  tA.  they  banish 
cavaUen  twenty  miKs^from 
London,  ib.  send  Lambert  against 
sir  G.  Booth  and  lir  T.  Hiddla- 
tcm,  871.  grow  jealous  of  ^Lam- 
bert's army,  879.  the  petition  and 
proposals  of  that  army,  ib.  with 
which  Haslaig  aoquunta  the 
house,  ib.  they  vote  to  have  no 
more  general  officers,  U.  they 
make  vctd  all  money  acts,  tlwt 
there  may  be  nothing  to  maintain 
the  army,  ib.  and  cashier  Lambert 
and  eight  other  diief  officers  of 
the  arm^,  ib.  they  make  seven 
oommissioaen  to  govern  thearmy, 
U.  and  send  for  forces  to  deftnd 
them,  ib.  Lambert,  with  some 
troops,  stops  the  speaker,  and 
makes  him  go  hmne,  880.  a  com- 
mittee of  safety  constituted  by  the 
arm^,  ib.  Monk  declares  for  tiie 
pariiament,  881.  lawsoa  and  the 
fleet  also,  884.  and  Desboroo^'s 
r^fimen^  ib.  the  parUament  meets 
again,  ib.  they  order  LombertV 
troops  to  tiieir  several  quarters,  ib. 
commit  him  to  the  Tow^,  885- 
and  confine  to  their  houses  such 
of  their  members  as  had  concurred 
with  the  committee  of  safety,  ib. 
the]'  denre  that  part  of  Mtmk's 
forces,  DOW  manbing  towarda 
London,  may  be  sent  back  to 
Scotland,  886.  and  send  Soot  and 
Robinson  to  meet  him,  ib.  in 
GomplianGe  with  Monk's  demand, 
they  send  the  other  regiments  out 
of  town  to  receive  Us,  t&  he  is 
omduoted  to  pariiament,  and 
complimented    by  the  speaker, 

887.  his  reply,  ib.  the  common 
oauncO  of  the  city  refractory  to 
the  parliament,  ib.  Monk  sent  by 
them  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  ib. 
the  parliammt  resolve  to  join 
others  in  commission  with  Monk, 
li.  his  expostolatory  letter  to  them, 

888.  be  ddivera  his  mind  to  tiiem, 

889.  the  seduded  members  go  to 
the  house,  iA.  their  transactions,  j&. 
892.  theydissdve  themselves  and 
appoint  a  new  council  of  stat^ 
889.  attempts  of  the  rump  pariia- 
ment to  prevent  a  new  parlia- 
ment, S91.  the  pariiament^  and 
council  of  state's  prudent  ■i*^"*fj 
89a.  tHe  parh'ament  meet,  903. 
and  choose  sir  Harhottle  O rim- 
Stone  speaker,  ib.  the  king's  letter 
to  the  conrnions,  898, 899.  and  to 
the  lords,  900.  which,  with  his  d^ 
claratton,  they  receive  with  great 
joy,  903.  a  oommittee  qtpouited 
to  prepare  an  answer,  904.  the 
answer,  ib.  a  committee  of  both 
houses  wait  on  the  king  at  the 
Bague,  to  invite  him  to  return  to 
the  throne,  908.  (see  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Commons.) 

Pariiament  at  Oxford  summoned  by 
Chariesl,456.  both  houses  meet, 
466.  lubataDoa  of  the  king's 
qwedt  to  them,  tf.  dwy  teDd  a 
letter  to  di«  eiri  oTElMn,  467. 
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Usamrar  dlnetfd  totheeariof 
Forth»  ti,  meuu  agreed  cm  by 
both  boDieB  to  niM  vaooef,  471. 
they  fidhnr  tho  examine  of.  the 
paniament  at  Westmiitster  Id  iiit> 
pmmg  an  ezdw,  t6.  the  parlia- 
ment  prorogued,  481. 

FarHament  of  Scodand  sunmumed 
ky  the ooven&Qters,  444,  the  parlia- 
ment met,  and  their  ddiberadona, 
643.  their  ietter  to  the  prince  d 
Wtim,  660.  th«r  committee  or- 
der Monroe  to  disband,  663.  the 
parliament  being  nimnumed,  oon- 
demn  duke  Hamilton's  engage- 
ment, 663.  the  behaviour  m  ibe 
narquia  <d  Mountraae  before 
them,  741.  a  paittamant  nmuDoa- 
«d  in  Chariet  Il.'t  rum,  759.  it 
seeti  at  Stlrilng,  and  raecnuUet 
thelordi,  ii. 

Parry,  nr  George,  one  of  the  com- 
miaakmenfflr  the  ataodated  coun- 
ty oF  Demn^ufi. 

Panoni,  sir  Wubm,  a  h>rd  jiutice 
in  Mand,  notice  of  him,  355. 
removed  from  that  trtut,  it. 

^tty,'  the  ^rfolent,  carry  all  before 
them,  419. 

PaterouluB,  VeDeius,  831. 

Pkulet,  (tee  Fawlet.) 

Paw,  tent  by  the  States  of 

Holland  aoabanador  to  theEnglidt 
parliament  to  intercede  far  Chariea 

Pawlet,  larA  Edward,  505. 

PawleC,  nr  John,  477. 

Fawlet,  John  lord,  506.  one  of  the 
king's  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Soots  at  Rfppon,  63.  one  of 
thoao  who  signed  the  dedbntion 
that  the  king  had  no  intentions  of 
war,  363.  aooompanied  the  mar- 
qnis  of  Hertford  into  the  wast, 
973,  387,  S91.  and  thence  into 
GkmorgKoMnf  197. 

Peace  between  Enf^uid  and  Ftance 
and  Spain,  17.  a  treaty  of  padfi- 
oatioD  concluded  between  E<ngl&nd 
and  Scotland,  50.  the  ill  consa- 
4]oecKes  of  it,  id.  the  parliamentV 
pnqiGHtiona  for  peace,  16+3,  337. 
peace  made  by  Cromwell  with  the 
Datch,  1654,  797.  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  some  particu- 
hn  remoting,  1650,  873.  (see 
Tnttyjt 

Pward,  54- 

Peers  in  ooonol  at  Y<H>k  set  down  in 
writing  die  afionts  and  ridence 
oflered  to  them  at  Loudon,  a6i. 
thssr  dedaration  that  the  king 
had  BO  intantknia  of  war,  963. 
(seeLordsO 

Pdfcy,  (see  Fovy.) 

PembnAe,  WiUiam  Hubert,  third 
earl  ot,  the  moct  beloved  and 
eMeemed  of  any  man  of  the  age, 
33.  married  one  of  the  heiresses 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ib,  his 

ri  qualities,  33,  94.  his  riceB, 
nnfortonate  in  hW  marrii^ 
ib.  made  lord  Cluunberlain,  and 
aherwwtii  iati  steward  of  the 
Ung's  house,  ib.  his  death,  ib. 
apeodote  nqieotaog  its  beiiig  fore- 


toil  j&.  mooeeded  in  Us  dtle  by 
his  brother,  die  eail  cf  Montgo- 
mery, ib. 

Pembroke,  Philip  Herbert,  fourth 
eeri  of,  previously  eari  of  Hrat- 
gomery,  64,  109,  181,  191,  389, 
35 'j  373)  S«8.  made  lord  cham- 
berhdn,  34.  succeeded  his  brother 
as  earl  of  Pembroke  ji.  one  of 
king  James's  &Totirites,  ib.  su- 
perseded by  Carr,  eari  of  Somerwt, 
ib.  his  character,  ib.  379.  arerae 
from  the  war  with  Scotland,  49. 
<»ie  of  the  commisnoners  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  at  Bippon,  63.  one 
of  the  king's  council  at  York,  64. 
his  qoarm  with  lord  Mowbray  In 
dw  bonse  of  loidt,  105.  bodi  sent 
to  the  Tower,  ib.  deprived  by  the 
king  of  his  sttiff  of  lord  chamber- 
lain, 373.  supported  the  oppres- 
dons  in  the  stannery  courts,  1 15. 
one  of  those  sent  by  parliament 
with  a  petition  to  Oeking,  318. 
and  wint  imnosUians  of  peace, 
337.  fear  indnced  him  to  side 
witti  the  parliament,  373.  gave  up 
himself  into  the  hands  of  lord  Say, 
ib.  made  goremor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  ib.  why  the  chancellor  of 
the  exdieqner  uways  entwtained 
a  great  kindness  for  him,  ib,  one 
ot  the  few  peers  who  attended 
parEament,  467.  one  of  the  par- 
liament oommissioners  to  treat  at 
Uxbridge,  sao,  £21,  535.  tries  to 
persuade  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  consent  to  all  the  par- 
liament demanded,  538.  totally 
without  credit  or  inteest  in  die 
parliament  or  country,  ib.  his 
conduct  as  diancdlor  <^  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  when  the  uni- 
versity was  visited,  633. 

Pembroke,  Philip  Herbert,  fifth  eari 
of,  and  second  earl  of  Montgo- 
mery, 837,  838. 

Pen,  —  a  fleet  sent  out  under 
hhn,  with  a  land  army  under  Ve- 
nabies,  833.  thdr  orders,  833. 
they  go  to  Barbadoes,  ib.  thence 
to  Hispaniola,  ib.  unsuccessful 
there,  t^.  sucoessful  in  a  descent 
upon  Jamaica,  834.  they  return 
to  England,  ib.  are  committed  by 
Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  ib. 

Penal  laws,  a  repeal  of,  expected  by 
fordgn  catholics  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  Charles  'I.'s  pn^>osed 
marriage  with  the  Infsnta  of 
Spain,  7.  rigidly  executed  by  lord 
treasurer  Weston,  ai, 

Pendennis  castle,  tmvely  deAnded 
against  the  paiHament  forces,  609. 
luireDdered  on  honourable  terms, 
ik 

Penkaman,  Edward,  s^el  the 
anab^tista*  address  to  <3iaries  II, 

855- 

Pennington,  sir  John,  178,  193, 
369,272,384.  the  king  intends  to 
appoiiit  him  admiral  m  the  room 


the  aail  of  Northiunberland, 
470.  his  objectioiis  to  being  ap- 
pointeit  ib.  ahers  his  mind,  and 
offers  to  accept  the  appcmitment, 


371.  bow  ftr  ODncemed  in  tbe 
king's  losing  tbe  navy,  ib,  373. 

Pennington,  Isaai^  aldtsman.  Si, 
3*9'  33>»  334,  ♦iS-  in  the  high- 
est oonfidau»  with  the  factions 
party,  86.  one  of  the  oommittee  of 
the  house  cf  comoWDS  qipointed  to 
dt  during  the  recess,  117.  made 
lord  mayor  in  the  room  of  air  B. 
Ooumey,  deposed  by  the  lords, 
381.  chosen  lord  mayor  a  second 
time,  321.  the  custody  of  the 
Tower  committed  to  him  by  par- 
liament, 437. 

Pennymon,  sir  William,  345.  no- 
tice of  him,  500.  was  governor 
of  Oxfivd  at  the  time  of  bis  daadt, 
ib. 

Penmddodc,  ooncemed  In  die 

rising  at  Salisbury  tor  Charies  11, 
834,835.  beheaded  in  consequence 
at  Exeter,  836. 

Percy,  (Pannr,)  Henry^  afierwarda 
l<»d,  655,  073,  813,  813.  howfor 
emuienied  in  the  ovnepOB&nee 
between  tbe  court  and  anny,  toy, 
T08,  230, 235, 327.  Bodce  of  his 
creation  as  a  peer,  npon  the 
queen's  intercession,  496.  remov- 
ed from  the  office  of  general  of  the 
ordnance,  ib. 

Peterixraigh,  Heniy  Mdrdannt, 
seoMid  earl  of,  prepares  to  rise 
with  the  duke  of  Backa  in  ftvaur 
of  Charles  II,  643. 

Peterboroii^  bishop  «^  (see  J. 
Towers.) 

Peters,  Hiwh,  539. 

Petition  of  right,  its  wigin,  3.  not 
pr^didal  to  the  fcrown,  «6,  tiw 
Bctrts  petition  the  king,  upon  it  a 
treaty  appt^ted  at  Rtppon,  63. 
a  petition  of  some  dtizeos  against 
the  government  of  the  dburch 
by  bnhops,  81.  great  disingenuity 
used  in  procuring  petitions,  83. 
the  petition  intended  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  officers  of  the  army, 
98.  a  petititm  presrated  to  the 
king  together  with  the  ranoa- 
strance,  130.  the  king's  answer 
to  the  petition,  ib.  a  petition  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  appren- 
tices against  papists  and  prdales, 
134.  the  oosnmons  petititm  the 
king  fw  a  guard,  ib.  his  answer, 
ib.  petition  and  protestation  of 
certain  bishops  on  their  oooatiun- 
ed  absence  from  the  houae  li 
lords,  141.  tbe  dty  petitions  the 
king,  148.  his  answer,  ib,  the 
Bu&nghamshite  petition  to  the 
oommons,  153,  ijjg.  todielords, 
fi.  and  to  the  king,  ib,  both 
houses  petition  the  king  abont  the 
accused  members,  1 58.  the  com- 
mons petition  hm)  to  remove  sir 
J.  B)^n  f>'(»n  the  lieutomncy  cf 
the  Tower,  and  to  put  all  die 
other  forts  and  the  miUtia  into 
the  hands  of  confiding  men,  160, 
petitions  frosn  several  ooonties 
oonoeming  the  mOitia,  162.  pe> 
tition  of  the  poor  in  and  about  the 
dty  to  the  commons,  165.  both 
houses  petition  die  kingr  tondiBig 
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«fa«  Tower,  forts,  and  militia,  ft& 
167.  his  answer,  168.  a  petitiMi 
of  both  houses  to  him  at  Tbeo- 
balda,  176.  bis  ansver,  177.  to 
him  at  York,  187.  bis  answer, 
188.  to  remove  the  magaziiie 
from  UuU,  195.  lus  answer,  196. 
to  diMolralibgoarda,  414.  Us  an- 
nreTjB.  to  h£t  at  Beverley,  374. 
hn  answer,  375.  thor  petition  to 
Um,  sent  to  their  genwal  to  be 
presented,  bat  never  delivered, 
300.  to  him  at  Colriirook,  318. 
his  answer,  319.  to  him  at  Read- 
ing, 321.  his  answer,  iA.  from  the 
dty  to  him,  333.  his  answer,  334. 
from  the  getwral  assembly  of  the 
Urk  of  Scotland  to  him,  359.  his 
answer,  ,^63.  from  the  omunon 
council  o[  London  against  peace, 
418.  a  tumultuous  petition  <tf  ap> 
prentices  and  others  to  parliament, 
oonoeming  the  militia,  617.  the 
cit7  petitimu  for  a  persmel  treaty 
with  the  king,  665.  a  petition  in. 
tended  of  the  Scottish  presbyte- 
rians  by  Bakarris  and  Frazier, 
that  the  diancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer might  be  removed,  805.  and 
of  the  B«nan  catbdica  abo  against 
him,  808.  Cromwell  oonfiriDed 
pmieetoF  by  the  humble  petition 
and  advice,  840.  the  contents  of 
it,  ib.  the  petition  and  proposals 
of  Lambert's  army,  879.  parlia> 
ment  receive  a  petition  by  Bare- 
bone  from  the  f^Jiatics,  887. 
Pnenaa,  in  Languedoi^  tiie  property 

of  the  prince  oT  Conti,  867. 
Pheasant,  seI^ean^  338. 
PhOip  II,  king  of  Spain,  730. 
Philip  IV.  (see  king  of  Spain.) 
Philips,  cuonel   Bobert,  assisted 
Charles  II.  in  his  escape  after  his 
defeat  at  Worcester,  771. 
Phillips,  &ther,  the  queen's  oonfea- 
sor,  notice  of  his  death  and  oha- 

Rem^  ^l^&a,  (see  Ushopof  Bath 
and  WeDs.) 

Pierrepoin^  one  of  the  parlia- 
ment C(»nmiBsionerB  to  treat  with 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  35^  366. 
and  at  Uzbridg^  500.  nonoe  of 
him,  539.  was  in  fitvour  ef  the 
self-drying  ordinance,  533. 

I^rnoranda,  oonde  of,  733.  he  and 
Fuensaldagna  governed  all  the 
«oundls  at  Bruuela,  719.  uotioe 
of  him,  ib.  734.  governed  by  Le 
Bnme,  ib.  widted  on  Charles  II. 
whilst  at  Brussels,  730.  one  of  the 
Spanish  oDoncQ  of  state,  734. 

Pimentel,  don  Antonio,  873. 

Pinkney,   quarter  master  ge- 

neral, 574. 

Pius  V.  pope,  published  a  bull  a- 
gainst  tile  ion*  in  Spain,  730. 

Plague  in  London,  1641,  1 16. 

Plantations,  the  fMgn,  subdued  to 
the  Mriianient,  788. 

Plate,  brought  in  for  the  use  of  par- 
liament, 361. 

Pleasy  Praslin,  pm*ybRl  (d",  726. 

Plot,  John,  340. 

Flimket,  notice  of,  789. 


Pfaitvcli, 

Plymonth,  prinee  'MauitoA  duboo- 
oee8fulattemptBninst,447.  sir  R. 
Oreenvil  left  to  block  it  up,  503. 

Pointz,  routs  the  king's  hone 

at  (blester,  576.  hii  moramonts, 

Poland,  John  Canmr,  king  or,  731. 
Poland,  Anne  CaAarine  ConitHiee^ 
dan^ter  of  SidsinoDd,  king  of; 
mamed  the  duke  of  Newhugh, 

819. 

Pollsurd,   283,  869.  how  far 

Gcmcemed  in  the  corxeqKmdenoe 
between  the  court  and  army,  107, 
116,  320.  imprisoned  In  conse- 
quence, 107. 
Pdlard,  sir  Hugh,  S5^  S39,  881. 
accompanied  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford  into  the  west,  373.  had  a 
fnendship  with  general  M onk,.883. 
Pontefract  castle,  an  account  of  the 
taking  o^  for  the  kin^  667.  part 
of  tm  garrison's  attempt  upon 
Rain^mrough,  669.  diecastle de- 
livered up  to  liomber^  670. 
Pope,  Alexander  VII,  863,876.  no- 
tice of  the  duke  <k  Newbuif[h*s 
discourse  with  Charles  II.  con- 
vening making  eosne  oj^tUcation 
to  the  pope  m  aswstances  831. 
die  eftct  of  the  opplieeliop,  833. 
Popham,  Akaaader.  mAn  in  8o> 
mersMihire  fbr  uw  paifianHnt, 
300,  391,  4o»' 
P<quuun,  otdond  Edward,  a  princi- 
pal officer  in  the  parliament's  fleet, 
j37.  of  a  passimiate  and  virulent 
temper,  ib,  one  of  the  independent 
party,  *&. 
Porridge^  captain,  571. 
Porter,  £ndymiMi,  157.  selected  to 
attend  prince  Charles  in  bis  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  7.  what  8ituati<mB 
be  bad  filled,  ib,  one  of  those  ex- 
cepted against  by  W'lianunt  from 
making  peace  -wm  them  on  any 
teim^  300. 
Porter,  lieutenant  general,  SSS,  57i* 
his  charge  against  lord  Goring, 
548.  lord  Gm^ng's  chaq^e  against 
him,  567.  jmns  the  pariiunsn^ 
57»- 

Portland  surrendered  to  the  king's 

forces,  424. 
Portland,  first  earl      (see  Richard 

Weston.) 
Portland,  Jerome  Weston,  second 
earl  of,  ,^9 1 .  notice  of  his  wi£e^  33. 
removed  by  parliament  from  the 
government  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
313;  373-  *nd  'aapriaonai,  213 
Mr.  Waller  hb  intimate  fttoid, 
389.  the  pariiammt  nnaUe  to  im- 
plicate hun  In  Hr.WaDw*B  and 
Mr.  Tomldna's  dengn,  393.  he  is 
therefore  enlarged,  ib.  jdns  the 
king  at  Oxford,  419, 433. 
Portlmd,  (Frances  Stuart^)  oountess 

oS,  13. 
POrtoiani,  the,  400. 
Portsmouth,  under  colonel  Goring, 
declares  for  the  king,  285.  besieg- 
ed by  the  parliament's  forces,  3£^. 
surrendered  to  them,  906.  th( 
soldien  befim  FoctUMou  nrolt 


to  the  parKajnent  againet  Lam- 
bert, 883. 
Portugal,  100.  how  disposed  towards 
Charles  II,  736.  oorapelled  by 
Cromwell  to  make  peace,  797. 
what  notice  taken  of  Portugal  hi 
the  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  873,  874,  87J,  876.  the 
Portuguese  wnbindert  brother, 
don  Fantaleon  Sa,  bebeoded  by 
Cromwell  for  murda*,  799. 
Portugal,  king  of,  duke  of  Bragansa, 
839. 

Portiua),   prince  of,  TheodosiQi^ 

73^ 

Portugal,  queen  ctf,  Lodim  de  Oam- 

man,  736. 
Potter,  Christopher,  dean  of  Wor- 
cester, one  of  the  kiiuft  '«™»iif- 
sionoi  in  eodesiaaticarmattmi  to 
treat  at  Uxbridgt^  533. 
Poundage,  (see  Toimage.) 
Powell,   colonel,    oomnunded  in 
South  Wales  for  the  parUament, 
650.  diqweed,  throng  diieontm^ 
to  support  Choilei  II,  ib.-  takaa 
prisoner  by  C^wrawieU  in  PaalgQke 
castle,  655. 
POTer,  otdMiel,  raised  himsdf  fioma 
bw  tnde^  650.  intmsted  by  pw^ 
liament  with  tite  gnronunent  cdT 
the  town  and  castle  of  Pembroke^ 
•6.    disposed,   through  disoon- 
tent,  to  support  Chanes  II,  ib. 
taken  pristmer  by  Cromwell  In 
Pcmbr^  castle^  655. 
Preaching,  great  liceue  in^  8o> 
Prerogou^  Toyvii  when  it  dunld, 
and  when  it  should  not  be  exer- 
ased  toaonen  ministeir^  3. 
Freriryteriin  deigy  preadi  up  re- 
beman,397.  presbyterian  ministers 
dispute  with  CWles  I.  about  the 
bisiK^,  680.  divas  presbyterian 
divines  went  to  Chariee  II.  at  the 
Hagu^  909.  their  public  audience^ 
ib.  their  private  disoouses  with 
him,  ib. 

Pnesing,  the  usual  method  of  re* 
cruiting  the  anny,  17.  not  sub- 
mitted to  without  OMorition,  ib. 
right  o^  usurped  by  uwhouse  of 
commons,  13 
Fnston,^  M.Lngdala  It  beotan 
and  tr*TPt  onlce  yTit'i"Hon 
rooted  near  there^  6g8. 
Preston,  genenl,  John,  733,  743, 

773.  his  character,  675. 
Pretty,  certain,  391. 
Price,  Herbert,  828. 

Pridcnux,  701.  one  of  the  mx 

commissionen  to  whom  pariia- 
ment  intrusted  tbelr  brood  seal, 
453.  Mie  of  the  paitiament  eom- 
missionen  to  treat  at  Uxbridge, 
530.  h^  Vane,  and  Saint-Jobn, 
were  but  spies  on  the  rest,  537, 
Prideoux,  John,  made  Vmp  ef 

Worcester,  131. 
Frinoe  Eleolor,  (see  EleMor.) 
Prince  of  Wales,  (see  Charles  J.  and 
11.) 

Printing,  great  license  in,  80. 
Privilege^  breach  of,  the  bouse  of 
peers  reotnnmending  the  conomtms 
to  begin  with  nsn^y^  vgted  such 
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bf  ths  aninilioiii^  54,  the  Ung*! 

intevferaace  wiubt  the  Mil 
eermng  mnbg  ww  peodine^ 
Toted  niai,  131.  as  aho  hisgrang 
to  tbe  Bonuaona  to  demand  the 
fin  uemban  Meaaad  of  trenon, 
150. 

Pri^ooimfiHi  ita  powan  aabmed, 
S&  lord  kMpar  FbiA'u  de(£ni- 
tkn  in.  Ita  favour,  30.  prejudkia] 
to  nquiaite  prindpiea  of  a 
member  of  the  oounci),  79.  tbe 
privy-oouncil  and  some  <rf  the  bt- 
thops  advise  the  king  to  paat  tbe 
bill  of  attainder  agalnittliieflari  of 
StraJfcud,  103. 

Friry-oouiuaUors,  divera  new,  at  tbe 
pofular  party,  awom,  78.  pnsfu- 
dSdaUytodiekii^  j£.  an  account 
BBdcharaeter  of  the  privy-eoan- 
aellon  atlanding  tbe  king,  1643, 
and  of  thoaa  who  Mayed  with  par- 
liament, 368. 

ftod— lattoi,  tfw  UlaActaef  that 
Ml  fcrth  upon  tbe  dfamladon  of 
the  aeoond  parliament  (^CharitsI, 
«7.  Gbarua  I.'a  proclamation 
finom  Bereriey,  373.  hii  pradama- 
tkn  for  awwnwing  the  pa^' 
ment  «  Oxford,  456.  prodama- 
tion  af  parifaneDk  ^unat  pro- 
dafaning  Chariea  Stnart  kin^  699. 
Cromwell  procUimed  proteetar, 
791).  Chariea  II.  pro^med,  906. 

Prom  Henry,  594,  748. 

Pngeeta  of  aU  kinda,  38.  trf  knight- 
hood, ib,  of  rerinng  fbreat  lawa, 
tt.  til  ihip-money,  U, 

FnfBttl  in  tbe  boaaeof  eommima 
ftraeoaorittaatoflooaider  of  dw 
prawn*  UMb  and  yamt  of  the 
mtiitia,  133.  Aa  ku^  proposals 
of  altendona  in  Ae  pariiament's 
articles  of  OMMtlon)  358.  tbe  pe- 
tidoo  and  pvapoiRh  it  I«mbert*8 
•nny,  879. 

Plflfoddni,  tb*  king's,  to  the  honae 
of  oommona  to  give  up  sbip- 
money  for  twelve  subaidie^  jj;.  a 
pnmoaititHi  made  in  the  onmnons 
for  borrowing  moner  in  thedty, 
8ji.  defeated  by  die  octioua  party, 
86.  the  king's  propoddon  and 
neamge  to  both  houses,  158.  pro- 
poaitisaB  of  the  commons  for  ad- 
venturers ii^nbnd,  183.  the  nine- 
taen  propodoaas  sent  to  the  Idng 
by  both  house*,  354,  255,  356. 
'  substance  of  bis  anawer,  357. 
propoeitions  and  orders  of  bodi 
bousea  for  bringing  in  money  and 
plate  for  maintaining  horse,  260. 
the  hnmUe  detirea  and  mmod- 
dou  of  parilamant  to  tbe  Ung, 
337.  the  king  puts  tbe  two  houses 
in  mind  of  Us  proporition  for  a 
cessation  of  arms,  3564  propod< 
dona  for  peaoe  given  by  the  birds 
to  the  commons  in  a  oonfavnoe, 
417.  ngected  hy  the  oommona  in 
flonsaqnence  of  a  petition  fhxn  the 
common  council  of  London  against 
pesoe,  418.  propontioia  from  Ire- 
land rejected  by  the  king,  513. 
Icrd  Goring  niakee  prmodtions  to 
tbe  prince  of  Walea,  564,  tbe  par- 


liament, upon  the  Seota*  reqnst, 
•end  propontions  of  peace  to  the 
Ung  at  Newcastle,  607.  tbe  Soots 
coffee  them  hy  their  chancellor, 
ib.  the  king's  answer,  608.  the 
propoddmiB  in  tbe  personal  treaty 
vita  the  kiiu[  at  Newport,  £78— 
685.  impontioiia  fMni  Eii^aad 
to  Chmea  II.  fbr  an  nifuiTWtion 
in  bia  &TOur,  833.  a  propodtioo 
in  parliament  for  Cromwell  to  be 
king,  838.  the  propodtiona  an- 
nexed to  the  anab^tists'  address 
to  Cbariee  11,  855. 
Protest,  debate  in  the  commons  a- 
gaiasl  the  right  of  enteringa  pro- 
test against  any  measnra  of  that 
houi^  136.  or^a  of  the  cnstan 
of  pratealuigin  dwhonsadf  kirds, 
163.  abuae  of  Itua  enttonO)  1643, 
ib, 

Protestants  of  Qtrmany  and  France^ 
recdved  into  England  in  tbe  time 
of  Edward  VI,  337.  enoraraged 
by  queen  Rligahetb,  338.  dis- 
oonntenanoed  in  tbe  dme  of 
Charles  I,  ib. 

Protestadon  taken  by  parliament  in 
eonaequeneeof  the  correspondences 
disoonred  between  the  oonrt  and 
army,  loi.  explanation  of  it  by 
order  of  the  commons,  ib.  the  f«- 
dtion  and  protestation  of  certain 
Ushopa  agwnst  thdr  constrained 
abaenoe  from  tbe  bouse  of  lords, 
141.  the  bisb*^  that  subscribed 
it  acensed  of  hi^  treason  by  the 
omnmons,  ib.  protestation  of  cer- 
tain peers  in  a  matter  rdattre  to 
thedukaof  Bidunond,  164.  taken 
notloe  of  in  the  eoounons,  ib.  tbe 
king'sspeedi  and  protestadoB  atthe 
headof  bis  foroes,  395.  aproteata- 
ti<»  taken  by  tbe  two  parties  in  De- 
von and  Cwnwall,  previous  to  a 
treaty,  344.  the  commissioners  of 
Soodiukd  enter  a  protestadmi  a- 
gainat  tbe  four  acts  sent  by  pariia- 
ment  to  the  king,  618.  the  protea- 
taticn  of  tbe  sedoded  menwers  of 
tbe  commons^  690. 

Pronaors  of  benf^oea,  statnte  of,  a 
clause  from  tbe  preamble^  333. 

Pryn,  William,  an  appoaeat  of 
•oopacy,  38.  bia  character,  80. 
ntnlshed  forlibdHnj^  ib.  MsenOry 
into  London  on  his  letnin  ftnm 
exile,  i&  81.  he  and  Mr.  Walker 
prosecuted  odond  Fiennes  for  the 
surrender  of  Bristol,  454.  one  of 
tbe  parliament  commisnoners  to 
reform  the  disdidine  and  doctrine 
of  the  univerdty  of  Oxford,  624. 

Puleaton,  John,  338. 

Py^  dr  Robert,  commanded  the 
king's  garrison  in  Ldcester,  551. 

Pym,  John,  58,  69,  m,  126,  135, 
169,  io6,  306,  33'.  39^  +^9* 
opens  tbe  debate  in  the  parliament 
<rf  April  1640.  concerning  griev- 
auoea,  53.  atid  again  in  tbe  new 
parUunent  in  November,  91.  part 
of  bis  speedi,  16.  oneof  tlioaeaent 
by  parliament  with  thdr  petiti<m 
to  the  king  at  York,  59.  his  part 
in  tbe  proceedings  agabiat  tbe  earl 


of  SlnAinl,  69)  7^  9'*  ^i^*** 
ofhb  iduuacter,  74.  tbtvoangv 
Vane  snu^t  lus  fi^endabip^  75. 
a  des^n  of  Um  chanceflor 

(rf  die  exchequer,  84,  loi,  136. 
supported  tbe  bill  for  tannage  u>d 
poondage,  6$.  not  hostile  to  tbe 
dmrdi,  94.  die  ill  use  be  madecf 
die  discovery  of  tbe  onrvpaiid- 
enoe  between  the  coort  and  tbe 
anny,  roo^  107,  io8.  said  bv  some 
to  have  been  bribed  to  ninder 
Irish  volunteers  from  mlisting  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  113.  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  com. 
moDs  that  sat  during  tbe  recess, 
118.  of  what  advent^  it  might 
have  been  to  have  gaiMdbim  and 
Otben  over,  139.  articles  of  trea- 
son diarged  against  bim  and 
others  by  order  of  tbe  king,  143- 
forther  pardculan  relative  to  tliU 
durge,  ib.  144,  148,  150,  151, 
I5«.  '56,  158.  '67,  174,  178, 
179,  185,  187,  193,  ai8,  Ml, 
335,  341,  3£6,  383.  bis  speech  on 
delivering  certain  peddons  re- 
specting the  militia  to  the  bouse  of 
lords,  163.  thanlted  for  it  by  die 
oomnxma,  who  order  h  to  be 
printed}  163.  die  king  donanda 
reparation  for  an  expreaston  in  it, 
tog.  the  answer  of  tbe  ommaBia, 
tt.  the  king's  reply,  ib.  ftrtber 
communications  reniecdngit,  iSi, 
187,  1S8.  part  ol  his  speedt  on 
the  king's  answ^  to  the  petition 
of  tbe  dty  of  London,  335.  bis 
death,  474.  his  character  and  000- 
duct,  475. 
Pynf^  Jitfm,  $2-j. 

Q. 

Quartermain^  Dr^  tba  Un^  phy- 

ddan,  849. 
Queen  of  England,  (see  Hairietta.) 
Queen   legeot   of   Fiance,  (see 

R. 

Radnor,  earl  of,  (see  lord  Boberta.) 

Baglaod-casde  bravely  defeoided  *- 
gainst  Fairfkx  by  tne  marquU  id 
Worcester,  609.  surrendend  on 
honouralde  conditions,  ib. 

Bainsbcrougfa,  oolond,  the  army  at 
Hounsk>w-beatb  send  him  to  take 
poaecsshm  <rf the  rity,  619.  partof 
the  fleet  revdt  from  him  to  d>e 
king,  646.  from  what  eansea,  ib.  be 
and  some  offlcera  put  on  shore  by 
the  seamen,  648.  sent  by  Cr»uw^ 
against  Pontefrfict  casue^  669-  an 
attempt  by  part  of  tbe  garrisiHi  to 
carry  him  off,  i&.  ia  klUed,  ib. 

Bamseyi  ~—  oomtnauded  a  tnop 
of  m  parliament  horse  at  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  307.  made 
governor  of  Marlb(H«ogfa,  333. 
taken  prisoner  in  tbe  capture  (rf 
the  town  by  Ueuteoant  gcnenl 
"Wilmot,  333. 

Ruaaey,  David,  61. 

Ranooni,  J.  B.  ardiUshop  of  FIroKS 
(see  Nundo.) 

Ranzaw,  maishal,  governor  of  Dun- 
kirk, 659. 

RatdiffB,  dr  Geo^,  756.  acciued 
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of  high  treason  in  order  that  he 
might  not  beable  to  give  evi deuce 
in  fovoar  of  ths  euTof  Stnttori 
at  hk  trial,  86.  had  greet  iDtermt 
with  the  duke  of  York,  756.  he 
and  nr  E.  Herbert  reoommend  to 
the  duke  the  pattern  of  the  duke 
of  Lorntin,  ib.  they  propose  a 
match  for  him  with  the  duke  of 
LofTun'i  bMard  daughter,  757. 
the  queen  con^alna  of  him  and 
■If  E.  Herbert,  776. 
Bayncdds,  Robert,  461.  he  and  Mr. 
Ooodwyn  sent  by  parliament  as  a 
committee  into  Ireland,  .)55.  oMn> 
manded  the  En^ish  in  the  service 
of  Prance,  843.  was  cast  away, 
oomtng  out  of  Flanden,  844.  (see 

Reading,  quitted  by  the  parKament 
forces,  and  taken  possenionof  by 
the  king,  317.  besieged  by  the 
eaiiof  l^sex,  381.  the  king  at- 
tonpu  in  vwn  to  rtiieve  it,  384. 
artides  upoi  whidi  it  sunendered, 
3S5.  the  hnadt  of  them  gare  rise 
to  amilBr  bcaijiea  in  iatm  by 
botfi  parttee,<i.  posieBiBj  igain 
by  the  king*!  finroH,  439.  ^putted 
by  them,  453. 

Reere^  or  Rema,  judoB,  338.  no- 
tioe  0^  379* 

Haoaonamiifie  ^ainet  die  king  car- 
ried in  the  commons  by  nine 
▼oices,  1x3.  orderad  to  be  printed, 
136.  suManoe  of  it,  137.  ihe 
king*!  answer,  147.  the  ennmittee 
at  Orocers'  hall  design  a  new  re- 
raonstrance,  157.  the  matter  they 
prepared  for  it,  ib.  the  declaration 
OF  remonstrance  of  the  lords  and 
oommoiu,  May  19,  164Z,  319. 
tbeir  remonsCrance,  Hay  i6,  331. 
what  effect  it  had,  338.  the  king's 
anaww  to  that  cuT  May  19,  339. 
and  to  of  May  id,  346.  the 
large  remonstrance  of  the  army 
bnni^t  to  the  oommoiu  by  six  of- 
ficer^ 688. 

Besolntioti  <rf  pariiunent  upon  the 
king's  answer  to  their  petition 
concerning  the  militia,  177.  reso- 
lutions taken  at  Oxford,  550.  the 
first  resolutions  of  the  coujicil  of 
offioen  appointed  by  the  army ,  6 1  o. 

Bel%  cardinal  de,  friendly  disposed 
towards  Charles  II,  806.  his  dis- 
course with  him,  ib.  sent  to  the 
basdle  in  coniec^uenc^  ib. 

Reynolds,  Ridiard,  signed  the  aiia> 
baptists'  address  to  Charies  li, 
855.  one  of  the  presbyterian  di- 
vines who  had  a  public  and  pri- 
vate Budieuoe  of  the  king  at  the 
Hanie,  909.  (see  RaynoUs.) 

Rh<,  isle  of,  unsncoessful  attempt 
against,  3,  11. 

Rhodes,  sir  Edward,  345. 

Rich,  colonel,  663,  840. 

Rich,  lord,  3£.  one  nf  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  that  the 
king  had  no  intentltnu  of  warj 
263. 

Bid),  Robert,  grandson  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  married  Frances  Cnm- 
weU,843.  hi>death,86i. 


Richard  II,  90,  314,  315, 

Richard  III,  338. 

Richaute,  — —  496,  497. 

Ridwlieu,  cardinu,  11.  encourages 
the  disaflbeted  in  Seotlaiid  against 
Charles  I,  51, 316^  593.  notioe  of 
his  death,  44^  501.  reaaoos  of 
his  hatred  agamst  me  Rnglish,  ib. 
kept  the  queen  regent  and  tlie 
queen  of  England  out  of  France, 
ib.  why  he  raised  cardinal  Haxa- 
rine,  tA. 

Ridimond,  James  .Stewart,  third 
duke  of,  and  fborth  duke  Len- 
nox, 35,  531,  533,  563,  589,  666. 
high  steward  and  high  admiral  of 
Scotland  by  deeoaat,  33.  the  only 
oounsdlor  about  the  kingin  Soot- 
land,  40, 133.  notioe  of  Indiane- 
ter  and  conduct,  49,  64*  85.  and 
of  his  behaviour  towards  the  op- 
poute  party,  109.  eompdled  to 
give  up  the  vanlenship  of  the 
dnqoe  ports,  1 10.  certain  expres- 
sions of  his,  the  aobject  of  debate 
in  both  houses  of  paiHamrat,  163, 
165.  his  character  defimded,  164, 
165.  farther  notice  of  his  diarac- 
ter,  360.  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  derawaticm  that  the  king  had 
no  intentiiKis  of  war,  363.  one  of 
thoee  exoqited  against  1^  pailia- 
ment  ttaa  ™*^"g  peace  with 
them  on  any  terms,  300.  made 
lord  steward  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, 373.  one  of  the  council  for 
tlie  prince  of  Wales,  514.  he  and 
the  earl  of  Southampton  soit  to 
theparltament  with  a  message  for 
a  treaty,  317,  518.  tme  at  the 
king's  oonunissioneis  to  treat  at 
Uxbridg^  gso.  his  part,  gis.  ex< 
eased  wimelf  from  leaving  the 
king  to  attend  the  prince,  538. 
atbmded  the  king's  funeral,  698. 
died  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  ib. 

Ridunond,  [Mary  Villiers)  duchess 
of,  369. 

Rippon,  the  English  and  Scotch 
commissioners  appwnted  to  meet 
there,  to  treat  of  peace,  63. 

Rivers,  John  Savage,  secmid  earl  of, 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  de- 
daration  that  the  king  had  no 
intentions  of  war,  263.  one  of 
those  excepted  against  by  parlia- 
ment from  making  peace  with 
them  on  any  terms,  500. 

lUven,  countess  of,  her  house  phin- 
dered  hy  the  mbble,  bscause  she 
was  a  papist,  397. 

Roberta,  Jt^n  lord,  afterwards  earl 
of  Radnor,  498,  303.  he  and  the 
earl  of  Southtunpton  refijse  to 
take  the  protestation  imposed  by 
the  commons  in  consequence  of 
thediscovery  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  court  and  the  army, 
lot,  108.  present  on  the  parlia- 
ment side  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  307.  onecrftbe&w  lords  who 
attended  parliament,  1643,  4(^7* 
notice  of  l^m,  493.  insists  that  the 
earl  o[  Essex's  army  should  pro- 
ceed into  ConiviU>  494<  ^ 


escapee  thence  with  the  earl  by 
sea  to  Plymouth,  500.  his  estate 
in  Cornwall  granted  by  the  king 
toiir  R.  Greoivil,  561,  583. 

HobinsMi,  sent  with  Scot  by 

parliament  to  meet  Monk,  march- 
ing towards  London,  886. 

RobinsoD,  cokmd,  £49.  governor  of 
LauncestcHi,  583. 

RodwUe,  19,  337.  besieged  by  car- 
dinal  Rii^dieu,  it.  the  duka  cf 
Bockingiiam  assawimHed  when 
gota^  to  ita  vdie^  it.  notioe  of  its 
kss,  137. 

Rochester,  earl  at,  (see  Lord  WiU 
moc) 

RocUM,  John  Carey,  viscount,  af- 
terwards eari  cf  Dover,  present  on 
the  parltament  aide  at  the  battle 
ofEdgaJiiQ,  307.  one  of  the  few 
lords  who  attended  parliament, 
1643.  467- 

Rogers,          notioe  of  bis  death, 

400.  hts  character,  ib. 

—  558. 

RoleiL  ddef  juitiae,  turned  out 
of  hii  oOee  bf  (kamwtll  for  re- 
fndng  to  act  as  judge  against 
those  who  were  concerned  b  the 
rising  at  Salisbury,  836. 

Rolls,  master  of,  has  tlie  filling  up 
of  the  six  deriu*  places,  3 1. 

Rdls,  sergeant,  338. 

Rolph,  mpttin,  hU  rise  and  charac- 
ter, 687.  accused  of  a  design  on 
the  king's  life,**,  bow  tried  and 
aoqmtted,  688. 

RoMsommoo,  James  Dfflon,  first  earl 
0^465. 

RosctKTOth,  one  of  tile  oommis- 

sicmen  for  the  associated  county 
of  Cornwall,  546. 

Rosewell,  (see  WiUiameon.) 

Rospii^iosi,  Julio^  afterwards  pope 
Caement  IX,  notioe  of,  as  the 
pope's  nuncio  at  Madrid,  749. 

Roasitar,  oi^nd,  579,  580,  613. 

Rotheram,  Thomas.  463. 

Rothes,  John  Leslie,  sixth  eari  0^ 
3^  113.  one  of  the  Sottch  00m- 
misnoners  sent  to  London  to  treat 
of  peace,  76.  lus  character,  ib. 

Roundheads,  use  of  the  term,  1 36. 

Rmmdway-down,  battle  of,  wlierein 
sir  W.  Waller  is  routed,  406. 

Rouse,  Francis,  diosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  ooounons,  1653,  795- 

RousweU,  odoDd,  bravely  but  nn. 
aaa»ssfiilly  defoided  Utohedd 
cathedral  against  prince  Rup^ 
384. 

Rowe,  sir  Thomas,  Charies  I.'b  am. 
baasador  eatraurdinary  to  the  em- 

peror,  337. 

Roaetti,  oooBt,  public  agent  from 
Rome  at  London,  60,  137, 178, 
185,  33a 

Ruper^  prince  398,  303,  306,  334, 
3S4,  389>  40"»  4>5»  417.  427* 
473j  480.  481,  484,  493.  495. 
49<S»  506*  509,  S'o,  5".  531, 
534,  545.  546.  547»  S50.  554. 
556.  56*.  568,  569,  577,  580, 
659,  660,  671,  677,  807,  809. 
made  general  of  the  king's  horse 
at  the  opening  oS  dto^dvil  war. 
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270.  diBappraved  of  the  king'd 
Rrat  message  to  parliament  for  a 
treaty,  294.  successful  in  a  ren- 
counter near  Worcester,  199.  his 
name  in  conaeqiienoe  becomes 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  i&.  his  in- 
dependent commisnfm  the  cause  of 
faction  in  the  king's  army,  306. 
toomudi  listened  to  by  the  king, 
.^07.  particulars  of  the  battle  of 
li^ge-hill  as  far  as  be  was  con- 
oemed,  ib.  308,  309.  the  earl  of 
liodsey  offimded  at  his  bnng  ex- 
empted from  his  commaad,  31a 
contracted  a  pr«jjudioe  against 
Wihnot,  434.  frif^tens  the  par- 
liament garrison  away  from  Read- 
ing, ,110,  urges  the  king  to  ad- 
vance towards  London,  3 19.  takes 
Cirmcester,  340.  and  Hereford, 
382.  and  Litdifidd,  384<  and  re- 
turns to  the  king,  iiicccssful 
in  a  skirmiih  at  Chalgnra  fidd, 
where  Mr.  Hambdm  wag  mortally 
wounded,  395.  jealousiei  between 
him  and  the  marquis  irf  Hmford, 
412.  takes  Bristol,  407,  408.  the 
queen  jealous  of  his  lemening  her 
interest  with  the  king,  421.  par- 
ticulacs  of  bis  part  in  the  battle  of 
Nenrbury,  428*  420.  censurable 
for  letting  the  curl  of  Embk  escape 
hbn  in  OkNioeetenhir^  434.  no- 
tice of  his  diaracter,  444.  takes 
Bedford,  447.  relieves  New- 
ark, 476.  one  of  those  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  king  on  military 
afiUra,  483.  toooes^  at  several 
places  in  the  nmth,  491.  defeated 
at  Marston^Mor,  ib,  quits  the 
north  in  consequence  ib,  402.  ob- 
serTRtions  on  his  conduct,  to.  made 
general  of  the  king's  army,  495, 
510.  was  not  generally  liked,  5 1 1, 
withdrawshis  favourfran  O'Ndle^ 
S3S-  his  answer  (penned  by  the 
chancdlor  of  the  enJieqiiar)  to  the 
eari  of  Ewes's  expottolatory  let- 
ter, 540.  dispaeea  the  king  to 
march  nrnthwards,  550.  others 
^vising  him  to  go  into  the  west, 
a.  why  he  forwarded  lord  Goring's 
views,  though  no  friend  to  him,  td. 
praient  at  the  taking  of  Ldeeatar, 
55i>  hii  purt  in  the  battle  of 
rfasdiy,  553)'S54*  retires  to  Bris- 
tol, i&.  651.  the  king's  letter  to 
him  against  treating  <tf  peace, 
563.  he  delivers  up  Bristol  567. 
the  king's  letter  to  him  upon  this 
sunendfir,  560.  hia  commissions 
nvoked  by  the  king  in  conse- 
quenoe,  thitnigh  lord  Digby's 
inflnenoe,  577.  a  reconciliacion 
between  him  and  Goring,  572. 
visits  the  king  at  Newark  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  at  Bristol,  579. 
absdved  upon  a  hearing  from  dis- 
ioyalty  or  treascMt,  but  not  from 
indienvtkin,  ib.  ihe  king  recon- 
ciled to  faiin,  600.  attrods  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  the  fieet  at 
Uelvoetsluys,  648.  had  a  rooted 
prejudice  against  lord  Colepepper, 
^.SSi  ^7'*  much  influenced  by  sir 
E-  Herbert  635.  heads  the  fac-j 


ti<Hi  in  causing  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  undervalue  lord  Hop- 
ton,  660.  well  inclined  to  the 
diancellor  of  the  exchequer,  671, 
677.  his  quarrel  with  lord  Cole- 
pepper,  671.  takes  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Wales'afleet,  674, 
676.  goes  with  it  to  Irdand,  705. 
and  then  to  the  ooast  of  Spain, 
735.  enters  the  river  of  Lisbon, 
ib.  escapee  out  again  away  from 
the  parliament's  fleet,  736.  ar- 
rives with  his  fleet  at  Nantes,  807. 
invited  by  Charles  11.  to  Paris,  ib. 
gives  an  ill  aooount  of  his  fleet,  16. 
Bia  leaves  the  king,  and  goes 
into  Germany,  81a.  resigns  his 
place  of  master  of  the  hone,  ib. 
Rusael,  sir  William,  treasurer  of  the 

Ruthai,    the  parliament  go- 
vernor oi  Plymouth,  342.  beaten 
by  sir  Ralph  Hopton  at  Bradock- 
down,  343.  who  takes  Saltash 
from  him,  ib. 

Ruthen,  Patrick,  afterwards  eari  of 
Brentford,  earl  of  Forth  in  Scot- 
land, (as  esrl  of  Brentford,)  394, 
417.  5651  S73i  581.  (as  earl  of 
Forth,)  467, 469.  made  fidd  mar- 
>bal,3o5.  apjiohited  by  Chariea  1. 
general  of  nik  armyui  the  room 
of  the  enrl  of  Lindsey,  who  fell 
at  Edge-hill,  31 2.  great  friendship 
between  him  and  lord  I^opbxi, 
479.  was  present  with  him  when 
worsted  by  sir  W.  Waller  at  Al- 
resfbrd,  ib.  notioe  of  his  bung 
made  earl  of  Brentford,  482,  495. 
much  ooosulted  by  the  king  on 
militarya£bin,  482.  his  charwter, 
•A-  495 1  <;  1 1  -  wounded  in  theseoond 
battle  of  Newbtiry,  509.  prince 
Rupert  made  general  in  his  atead, 
5»o.  5"- 

Rutland,  John  Manners,  driitb  eari 
0^  excused  from  Ul  beiuth  from 
being  a  parliament  commitaloner 
to  Scotland  for  relief,  410.  one  of 
the  six  oommissionen  towhtnn  the 
parliament  intrusted  their  new 
broad  seal,  453.  one  of  the  few 
lords  who  attended  p^rlifffpf^^^ 

i643>  467- 

Ruvignie,  594. 

Rytheby,  (see  Kettleby.) 

Ryves,    one  of  the  commis- 

sionen  for  the  associated  county  of 

Dorset,  546. 

S. 

Sa,  don  Pantaloon,  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  beheaded 
by  Cromwell  for  a  murder,  798. 

Sacheverel,  302. 

Sackrille,  sir  Edward,  (see  earl  of 
Dorset.) 

Sc.  Alban's,  Richard  de  Burgh,  eari 
of,  fuurth  earl  of  Clanrickaid,  61. 

St.  Alban's,  earl  of,  (see  marquis  of 
daoridiaid.) 

St.  Albany  eui  ot,  (see  ur  T.  Jer- 
myn.) 

St.  Andrew's,  ardibidu^  0^  (see  J. 

Spottiswood.) 
Saint-George,  colonel,  killed  at  the 
takiitgofl^cesler,  552. 


St.  Ghislain  recovered  to  the  Spani- 
ards through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  eari  of  Bristol,  847. 

Saint-Hill,  one  of  the  cranmis- 

sioners  f<»  the  associated  county  of 
Devon,  546. 

Saint-John,  Oliver,  56,  59,  101. 
sddam  known  to  smile,  56.  lus 
cliaracter,  74.  made  solicitor  ge- 
neral, 84.  defends  the  eari  of 
Strafibrd's  attainder  in  point  of 
law  before  the  lords,  93.  sectmds 
sir  A.  Haslerig's  tnll  for  settling 
the  militia,  1 1 1.  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commons  appointed 
to  sit  during  thdr  recess,  117. 
was  ibiB  chief  instrument  to  devise 
and  omitrive  all  the  pn^Mwtiona 
and  act!  of  undudfumess  towards 
the  king,  1 29.  advises  the  king  10 
offer  an  expedient  with  regard  to 
the  bill  pending  respecting  press- 
ing men  for  Irdand,  131.  conse- 
quence of  this  Bta>,  ib.  declares  the 
power  of  the  militia  not  to  be  in 
the  Idi^,  133.  one  of  the  oommit- 
aioners  to  whcm  the  parliament 
intrusted  their  new  broad  seal, 
453.  he  and  Hambden  mudi  go- 
verned Pym,  475.  oneof  the  par- 
liament's oommlssionerB  to  treat  at 
Uxbridge,  fso.  hc^  Vanc^  and 
FrideKiz  acted  aa  sues  on  tbe 
rest,  527.  UssdidtorBhip  revoked 
by  the  king,  520.  was  in  fovourof 
the  sdf-denying  ordinance,  532. 
the  parliament's  chief  ambosndor 
to  the  Dutch,  to  invite  them  ton 
strict  union,  7S4.  Cranwdl  never 
zealous  for  the  Dutch  war,  but 
governed  in  it  by  him,  787. 

Sauit.Jd)n,  Oliver,  lord,  present  on 
the  parliAnent  aide  at  the  battle 
Edge-hill,  307.  kUledthere^3ii. 
his  character,  ib.  itotice  of  hb 
being  made  a  peer,  ib. 

St.  John's  d^ege,  the  worst  endowed 
la  Oxford,  at  the  time  of  (abp.) 
Laud  being  soit  there,  36. 

St  Paul's  catliedral,  fines  of  the 
high  commissitm  court  asugned 
for  its  rebuilding,  38. 

Salisbory,  a  rising  there  in  fovour  of 
Charisi  II,  814, 815.  nnfortunats 
issue  of  it,  i& 

Salisbury,  William  Cecil,  second  eari 
of,  one  of  the  cotmsellors  with  the 
king  at  York,  64.  had  been  ap- 
ndnted  »t  the  parlianwot's  desire 
MMPd  lieutenant  of  Dorsetshire 
177.  <me  of  those  who  ugned  the 
declaration  tliat  the  king  had  no 
inten^ons  of  war,  263.  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  pariiament 
to  the  king  with  propositiona  of 
peace,  337.  his  character,  373- 
was  serrildy  obsequious  to  the 
ooturt,  ib.  deserted  the  king  Kt 
York,  and  returned  to  tbe  pariia- 
ment, 374.  one  flf  the  Hbw  kaids 
who  attended  pailiamBat,  1643. 
467.  one  of  the  parliament  coro- 
misnoners  to  treat  at  Uxbridge, 
520.  he  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
totally  without  credit  or  interest 
in  the  parliamoitor  oouatiy,  528. 
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when  the  lumM  of  pem  vat  pnt 
down  by  Cramvdl,  negot  hiinsdf 
C^UMsn  a  member  of  the  honae  of 
commoni,  374. 
Salifbury,  bMhop  of,  (m  B.  Dai^) 
StJtaih  taken  by  the  king's  forooH, 
343- 

SaJtpetre,  an  act  for  the  free  making 

of,  114. 

Sanderaon,  Dr.  Robert,  afterwards 
luiluip  at  Linoolu,  one  of  the 
diaplahu  allowed  by  the  army  to 
attend  (%arIeB  L  at  Newmancet, 

6r3. 

Sandfbrd,           fatignoeticated  the 

eari  o[  Pembroke's  death,  34. 

Sandwich,  eari  of,  (see  Edward 
Mount^gne.) 

Sandys,  colaod,  commanded  the 
pariiament^  fonea  in  the  ren- 
counter near  Worcester,  199,  died 
of  his  wounds,  ib.  303. 

San  tea,  a  handscnne  opeu  town,  be- 
longing to  that  part  of  the  dudiy 
of  Clwe  which  waa  aarigned  to 
the  deotor  (tf  BrandenboT]^  8 1 9. 

SavUe,  iobn  lord,  a  riral  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  104.  bereaTed  by 
him  of  all  power  and  place  at 
court,  ib.  nude  treasurer  of  the 
king's  household,  lap. 

Saril^  Thomas  kird,  afierwards  earl 
of  Riinnr,  hli  duneter,  62. 
a  bitter  enein  to  the  eari  of  Straf- 
And,iA.  hadheldacorreqiondenoe 
with  the  Scots,  ib.  one  of  the 
commisrioners  appointed  by  the 
king  to  treat  with  the  Scots  at 
Rippon,  63.  sworn  a  priry  ooun- 
adlor,  78.  one  of  those  whosigned 
the  declaration  that  the  king  had 
no  intentions  of  war,  363.  he  and 
the  chanodlor  of  the  ezdiequer 
alone  advised  a  civil  reception  of 
those  lords  who  came  over  to  the 
king  from  parliament,  419. 

Savoy,  dulceof,  Charlea  Emanud  II, 
878.  compelled  by  Cramwell's  in- 
terpodttoa  to  refltote  the  privileges 
to  ibe  TaUejr  of  Lnoemef  863. 

Say,  Wm.  Fiennes,  flnt  viscount, 
70,  99,  140,  180,  308,  313,  318, 
373»  419*  375.  666.  refuses  to 
mi^  die  protestation  against 
holding  intelligence  with  the 
Soota,  47.  was  not  at  York  with 
the  kin*  on  his  Sootdti  expedititHi, 
being  iU,  63.  waa  the  orade  of 
the  puritans,  73.  sworn  of  the 
privy-oouncil,  78.  a  deNgn  of 
making  him  master  of  tlie  wards, 
85,  93,  I03.  nodoe  of  his  speech 
on  the  eariof  Streffind's  trial,  87. 
waa  an  entire  enemy  to  churdh 
and  rtnte,  93.  promised  the  kitw 
to  tami  the  eari  of  Strafford, 
under  the'  hope  of  obtaining  the 
treasurership,  102.  how  by  his 
advice  the  Icing  injudidously  in- 
terfered in  the  bill  pending  in 
parliaaient  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  i&  advised  the  king  to 
eoneiilt  the  Kihope  aa  to  the  point 
of  eoiueienoe  in  ligniDg  the  act  oS 
attainder  against  the  ^ri,  14a  is 
nfoaed  a  ausoonduet  by  the  king 


iriien  appointed  by  parliament  one 
at  thtar  oommianoners  to  treat 
with  him  at  Oxford,  356.  obaer- 
vations  respecting  ^is  refbaal,  ib. 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  gave  himself 
up  into  his  bands,  373.  one  of  the 
few  lords  who  attraded  parlia- 
mmt,  1643,  467.  supposed  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  independent 
party  in  the  house  of  peers,  533. 
why  he  tried  to  prerail  on  the 
king  to  consent  to  the  parliament's 
demands  made  in  die  treaty  at 
Newport,  677,  679.  notice  of  hii 
character  and  previous  omduct, 
375.  waa  aifaiGated  at  New 
ooUm  Ozfind,  iS.  the  duke  of 
Budcingham  eourted  Ua  friend- 
ship in  order  to  be  popular,  but 
cast  him  ofl^  finding  him  too  im- 
perioua,  and  in  fitvour  of  too  dan- 
gerous ntntations,  ib.  to  what 
lengths  disposed  to  go,  16.  after- 
wards fell  into  as  mutdi  contempt 
with  those  whom  he  had  led,  aa 
with  thoae  whom  he  had  undone^ 

a. 

Scarboroaf^  aatla  deUvered  np  by 
sir  H.  Cholmondley  to  the  ^leea, 

347- 

Scarsdale,  eari  oC,  (see  lord  Dein- 
oourt.) 

Seawen,  one  of  the  oommis* 

aiooers  fiir  the  associated  ootinty 
of  Cornwall,  546. 

Schomberg,  Fraderic,aft8rwaida  first 

duke  of,  818,  847. 

Schout,  Theodore,  460. 

Scilly,  after  bang  vigorously  defend- 
ed by  sir  J.  Oreenvil,  is  delivered 
to  air  Q.  Ayscue,  788. 

Scot,  he  and  BobinaoD  sent  by 

parliament  to  meet  Monk  march - 
ing  towards  Londm,  886,  888. 

Scotland,  the  wilderness  <rf  England, 
its  state  before  the  long  parliament 
of  Charles  I,  31.  his  visit  there  to 
be  crowned,  33.  his  inteotions  of 
introducing  the  En^ish  liturgy 
there,  how  far  and  why  opposed, 
33,34.  his  feeh'ng  toirords  Scot- 
land, and  consequent  determina- 
tion, 34,  45.  state  of  the  church 
there,  33.  the  king,  during  bis 
stay,  erects  the  bishopric  of  Edio- 
bui^,  35.  and  prefers  some  bi< 
shops  to  secular  offices  unseason- 
ably, ib.  the  bishops  had  little  in- 
fluence  in  Scotland,  ib.  the  liturgy 
and  canons  appointed  to  be  drawn 
np  by  some  of  diem,  and  submitted 
to  archbishop  Laud,  bishop  Jux- 
on,  and  bishop  Wren,  43.  ohser- 
vaUons  respecting  the  canona  and 
the  lituigy,  ib.  43.  noliiing  bnt  a 
fear  of  popery  would  have  driven 
the  nation  into  open  rebelKoo  &- 
gainst  the  king,  43.  the  lito^, 
how  received  in  Edinburgh,  44, 
4.1; .  Scotland  and  its  afiain  never 
diought  of  in  Enf^and,  44.  ladies 
of  qiutlity  side  with  the  lower  or- 
ders against  the  Inshops  before 
thdr  husbands,  45.  the  Scftttish 
covenant  formed,  ii.  a  clause  in  it 
for  the  exdrpatioD  of  episcopacy, 


ib.  this  oppoaitloD  at  first  thought 
light  of  1^  the  other  party,  ib. 
oohwid  Lcaley  chosen  general  of 
the  coranant,  46.  the  kiog  raises 
an  army  and  navy  agmnst  them, 
ib.  which  would  have  ended  the 
war  at  once  if  they  had  been  vi> 
gmously  exerted,  47.  the  eari  of 
Holland  retires  before  the  oove- 
nanters  at  I>unce,  48.  they  write 
to  the  three  English  cummanders, 
ib.  a  treaty  conchided,  50.  the 
consequences  of  their  success,  51. 
the  ccenanters  jdned  by  the  earl 
of  Aigyle,  ib.  thmr  letter  to  the 
Froich  king  intercepted,  52. 
English  prqmradoos  fer  a  new 
war,  57.  lord  Conway  routed  at 
Newbum,  58.  the  Scotrii,  how- 
ever, down  to  their  conquest  by 
Cromwdl,  were  always  beaten  by 
the  English,  unless  assisted  with 
En^h  tro(^,  ib.  they  petition 
the  king,  6a.  a  treaty  appointed 
at  Rippon  in  ctmsequence^  ib. 
error  in  this  point,  66.  names  of 
the  oommissioneTs,  63.  their  pro- 
ceedings, ib.  the  earl  of  Stratford 
advises  the  king  to  prosecute  the 
war,  64.  a  cessation  agreed  00,  ib. 
the  treaty  adjourned  to  London, 
ib.  the  mutual  oonfideoce  of  the 
enrananten,  and  thrar  deference 
to  tlie  dergy  of  thdr  party  extra- 
ordinary, 66,  67.  the  Scotch  00m- 
missionera*  reoepdon  in  I^mdon, 
76,  77.  a  gratuity  voted  by  par- 
liament to  the  Scotch  anny,  106. 
theactof  parifieation  between  Eng. 
land  and  Scotland  passed  the  par- 
liameot,  1 1 1  •  a  public  thanksgiv* 
ing  ainobued  in  coiiseqiience,  117. 
the  king  aets  out  for  Scotland, 
in.  transactions  in  Scotland 
touching  Mountroee,  Argyle,  and 
Hamilton,  119.  how  the  king  waa 
treated  in  Scotland,  133.  divas 
seditious  acta  assented  to  by  the 
king,  134.  c^nseopaoy  abdished, 
t&.  the  king's  power  in  Scotland, 
during  his  absence,  to  be  vested 
in  Iwds  the  secret  council,  ifi. 
die  king  returiu  to  England,  ib. 
declaradtm  of  parliament,  after 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  inviting 
tbeSeota  v>aaastthem,3i4,  315. 
eonditkm  and  indioatioDa  of  Scot- 
land, 315.  sabstanceof  the  king's 
message  to  the  privy-coundl  of 
Sradand  upon  occasiwi  of  the 
parliament's  declaradon  to  that 
kingdom,  333.  peddon  from  the 
general  aaaesnbly  of  the  kirk  of 
Scodand  to  the  king,  359.  360. 
his  answer,  363.  negotiations  of 
the  Scotch  commiisionerB  with  the 
king,  that  they  might  he  media- 
ton,  and  for  a  parliament  in  Scot- 
land, 365.  a  passptnt  for  the  oam- 
missioners  to  go  to  London,  why 
refused  hy  die  king,  366.  trans- 
actiMiB  in  Scotland  of  the  com- 
mittee of  both  houaea  trf  pariia- 
ment,  438.  a  covenant  for  the  ex- 
drpadoQ  of  prdacy  proposed  by 
the  Soots  between  the  two  king 
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Aamtt  and  *gneA  to,  it.  439. 
copy  of  it,  ib,  loo^oooL  pkid  by 
the  Engliah  parliament  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  Scota,  441.  a 
parliament  summoned  by  the  co- 
venanten,  443.  nibstanoe  of  the 
treaty  between  tb«  two  oationS] 
443.  dw  Scots  enter  En^and, 
455.  a  letter  ftnn  Che  peers  on 
the  k{ng*a  side  to  the  eonndl  in 
Scotland,  U>.  an  extract  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  kingdom  (rf*  Scot- 
land, 46S.  an  extract  of  the  de- 
daration  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, ib,  the  Scotdi  ODomiiHionen 
jealona  and  dianliBSed  with  the 
pniceedingB  of  the  English  parlia- 
meatf  515.  an  aocoant  of  the  earl 
of  Moantrow's  expedition  into 
i*o<'t'<uid,  53.^.  a  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  Soots  set  on  foot 
by  the  inteipoeition  of  France^ 
500.  die  parties  cannot  agree  on 
the  ydnt  of  churdk-goTeminait, 
59s.  a  finder  acGoont  of  tbn  ne- 
gotiation, 509.  the  king  puts  him- 
self under  the  inotection  of  the 
Scotrh  army  at  Newark,  601. 
their  treatment  of  him,  603.  he 
orders  Newark  to  be  suirendered, 
whmapon  the  Scottish  anny 
marches  northwards  with  bim  to 
Newcastle,  it>.  transactions  relat- 
ing to  him  in  the  Scotdi  army, 
605.  at  their  desire  he  orders  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  and  all  his 
other  gRrrimnB,  607.  the  paHia- 
ment  upon  the  Soots*  request  tend 
pn^tositions  of  peace  to  the  king, 
ib.  the  Soots  snfbrcB  these  pnqio- 
sitioiis,  ib.  his  answer,  6m.  the 
parliament  demand,  and  the  Scots 
ddiver  up  the  king,  ib.  the  Scotch 
ctMnmisdonen'  private  treaty  with 
hhn  at  Hamptun-oourt,  634.  ob- 
semtions  on  it,  ib,  substance 
of  this  scandalous  treaty,  it.  the 
Soots*  preparations  ftr  an  expedi- 
tion into  England,  ib.  6>(t.  the 
Scotch  parliament  meet,  thar  de- 
liberations, 643.  conunissioneiB 
sent  into  Scotluid  fn»n  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  644.  letter  of  the 
Scotch  parliament  to  the  -ptiaix  ot 
Wake,  660.  dehlimdons  in  the 
prince^  ooundl  about  it,  661. 
Crcsnwell  marches  into  Scotland, 
663.  is  received  at  Edinburgh,  ib. 
the  committee  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament order  Mountrose  to  dis- 
band, ib.  the  Scottish  parliament 
being  called*  condemn  dnke  tia- 
niUton*B  engagement  663.  a  piD- 
posidoQ  eonoanung  Scotland  in 
the  personal  treaty  with  the  king 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  684.  Charles 
II.  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  and 
commissioners  sent  thoice  to  him, 
705.  state  of  Scotland,  164^  ib. 
eonunissioners  had  been  sent  nam 
the  Scotch  parliament  before  the 
derth  of  Charies  I.  to  the  English 
parliament,  706.  thttr  private  in- 
structinns  from  At^leV  party,  ib. 
they  enter  their  protest  against  the 
king^s  trial,  ib.  the  parliament's 


answer  to  it  after  die  kin^  mor- 
der,  707*  oonnnssionen  rsply, 
are  Imprisoned,  but  afterwards 
freed,  ib.  the  marquis  of  Ai^le 
clogs  the  act<^procIaimingC^ar)es 
II.  with  a  dause  for  the  covenant, 
707.  Middletoo  assembles  smne 
tnx^  in  Scotland,  708.  faodons 
in  the  king's  court  with  refisence 
to  Scotland  ib.  the  parties  of  the 
Soots  at  the  Hague,  1649,  7°9* 
the  king  invited  to  Scotland  again 
upon  the  old  conditions,  737,  738. 
his  answer,  737.  Scotch  commis- 
noners  meet  him  at  Breda,  738. 
be  rest^ves  to  go  into  Scotland, 
ib.  arguments  of  some  against  this 
step,  ib.  Mountrose  arrives  in 
Scotland,  740.  publishes  his  de- 
claration, ib.  the  continuation  of 
his  aflairs  to  his  executi<m,  740. 
the  king  arrives  in  Scotland  and 
takes  the  oovenant,  746.  dieder^ 
ahrayi  abmit  him,  747.  their  ser^ 
mims  before  bira,  tb.  the  Scots 
raise  an  army  against  OcMnwell 
sent  by  the  English  parliament, 
750.  what  advantage  they  might 
have  had  against  him,  751.  he 
routs  them  at  Dnnbu-,  ib.  be 
enters  Edinbut^,  ib.  of  what 
advantage  to  the  king,  t&.  state  of 
die  l^n^  aflmrs  in  Scotland,  758. 
a  pariwment  sommoned  in  his 
name,  739.  it  meets  at  Stirling 
and  reconciles  the  kirds,  ib.  b£( 
coronation,  ib.  an  army  raised,  of 
which  he  is  general,  ib.  defeated 
at  Wwvester,  764.  an  aoooont  of 
Seotlaod  tmxi^t  to  him  at  Fteis, 
by  a  Scotdsh  vtcar  diat  Middkton 
broii^t  to  him,  780.  the  requesu 
to  him  from  his  frioids  there,  ib. 
the  chanoellor  of  die  excbequer 
appdnted  to  naiko  all  dtspatdiea 
tm  Scotland,  781.  the  state  of 
Scotland  under  the  prKecloraie^ 
799)  803,  831. 

Scotland,  chancellor  of,  (see  eari  ot 
Lowden.) 

Scroop,  Emanud  lord,  afterwards 
ear]  of  Sunderland,  96. 

Scroop,  sir  Gervas,  his  extrawdinary 
reeovery  frmn  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived m  tbe  battle  of  EdgOi^ill, 
31a. 

Scroop,  son  of  sir  Oervas,  313. 
8ciidam<»^   lord,    amhauador  at 

Paris,  338. 
Seaford,  George  Mackenzie,  second 

earl  of,  709. 
Seal,  (see  Broad  Seal,) 
Secsettuies  of  state,  tbe  inferiority 

of  thrir  office  in  the  beginning  of 

the  r^n  of  ChariM  I*,  16. 
Sects,  divers,  inerease  in  the  army, 

610. 

Sdden,  John,  much  es^sted  lord 
Littleton,  having  a  great  friend- 
ship fbr  him,  338.  Charles  I.  once 
bad  an  ides  of  taking  the  great 
seal  away  from  lord  Littleton,  and 
intrusttngitwithhiin,339.  though 
it  was  supposed  he  would  not  have 
accepted  it,  and  why,  ib.  his  oppo- 
sition to  commissions  of  array,367. 


Sdf-denying  ordioanaB  pnpomi  in 
parliament  by  Vane  and  Cnm- 
well,  516.  passes  the  oammans, 
533.  and  the  lords,  541. 

Sennetrrre,  (see  H.  la  Fert^.) 

Sexby,  —  originally  a  omnmon 
soUier,  858.  one  the  agitatora 
of  the  armjr,  ib.  to  iiUiinUB  with 
Cmnwdl,  as  oftoi  to  be  ins  bed- 
fdlow,  i&.  his  negotiation  widi 
Charles  II,  ib. 

Seymour,  Francis  lord,  insisted  on. 
lUB  right  of  voting  on  the  eari  of 
Stra£ford*s  trial,  though  he  was  a 
^mmntmar  when  tlw  aocnsition 
was  first  brougbt  up^  87.  one  of 
those  who  signed  d»  deriaraiiea 
that  the  king  had  no  intentions 
of  war,  363.  accompanies  the  mar- 
quis d  Hertford  into  die  wnt, 
273,  387.  and  into  Glamorgan- 
shire, 397.  his  diaiacter,  371.  one 
of  the  king's  commissiopers  to 
treat  at  Uidiridge,  510. 

Seymour,  ooikmel,  449. 

Seymour,  Harry,  of  the  king^ 
(Charles  II.)  bedchamber,  433, 
^f7i  773.  sent  to  the  king  trmn 
bis  friends  in  En^and,  810. 

Seymour,  sir  John,  40S. 

S^monr,  queen  Jane^  69S. 

Shaftsbury,  eail  of,  (sse  dr  A.  A. 
Cooper.) 

Sheffield,  colonel,  395. 

Sheldon,  Qtlbert,  afterwards  arcb- 
tHsh(q>  of  Cantabury,  informs  Mr. 
Hyde,  (lord  Clarendon,)  that  the 
university  of  Oxford  was  readjr  to 
coiUribute  its  plate  to  the  kii^ 
301.  one  of  Cherlaa  I.*s  oommia- 
BOOB*  in  eodesiastioal  matters  to 
treat  at  Uxbri^  523.  aUowed 
by  the  army  to  attend  the  kif^at 
Newmaricet  as  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, 613. 

Sheldon,  m^fcr  TImbms,  died  of 
wounds  noeived  in  ibe  batdn  of 
I^nadown,  404. 

ShertKffoe^  h»d  Dlgby  routed  thare, 
578. 

Ship-raoney,  the  levy  of,  by  the  king 
38.  pronounced  legal  by  thejudgea, 
when  tried  by  Hambden,  ib.  54. 
the  evil  coosequenon  of  inn  deci- 
sion, 38.  ship-money  made  most 
odious  by  kro  Finch's  speedi,  99. 
the  writ  for  levying  it  drawn  up 
by  Noy,  attorney  general,  30.  tlw 
king  t^en  parliament  to  give  up 
his  claim  trf'  ship-money  for  twdve 
subsidies,  53.  but  dissolves  tbe 
parliament  whilst  debating  on  the 
meeaur^  $6.  an  act  annulling  aU 
proceedings  for  its  collection,  1 15. 

Shiewsbury,  taken  by  tbe  pulia> 
ment's  forces,  537. 

ShrewHbury,  the  noble  fomily  of.  23. 

Shtvpsfaire,  the  ccmditiim  o^  at  the 
end  of  1643,  347. 

Shurley,  George,  465. 

Sidney,  Algonon,  893. 

Six  clerics,  tbe,  these  sitnniions  were 
in  tbe  gift  of  tbe  roaster  of  the 
rolls,  31. 

Skelton,  Richard,  solicitor  general, 
succeeded  by  Littlatoo,  3s8. 
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Skinner,  Sobnt,  ttiiliop  at  Oxford, 
one  of  the  biifaops  who  ligned  the 
protartatitHi  aj(aiiut  tlieir  oon- 
8 trained  absence  from  the  house 
<tf  lords,  141. 

Skippim,  c^ptnn  Fhil^  154,  ai8, 
15a  notice  of  him,  153.  miointed 
major  general  of  the  London 
militia,  t&.  213.  ordered  to  attend 
M'eatminster  with  a  ^fuard,  152. 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Roding, 
3D2.  makes  (MbditionB  for  Uie  earl 
of  Essex's  foot,  intntepted  in 
Corowall,  goo. 

Slanning,  sirNicboIaii,404.  governor 
of  Pendennis  castk,  34a.  assists 
in  raising  vt^unteers  in  Coniwall, 
ib.  aids  nr  Ralph  Hopton  in  be- 
coming master  of  tlut  county, 
343.  his  part  in  the  battle  near 
Stratton,  397.  and  at  Lansdown, 
403'  «nd  u  the  siegs  of  Bristol, 
408.  whbre  he  fdl,  409.  his  cha- 
racter, ii, 

Slannii^  the,  609. 

Slinffsby,  captain,  refuses  to  obey 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  as  admira^ 
in  compliance  with  the  king's 
command,  272. 

Slingsby,  lieutenant  colonel,  his  part 
in  the  si^  of  Bristol,  408. 

SliiwOiy,  nr  Harry,  tried  before  a 
high  court  of  justice  by  Cromwell 
OQ  account  ^  his  loyalty,  850. 
condemned,  851.  executed,  852. 
an  account  of  hloif  tb. 

Smith,  554. 

ibnith,  Dudl^,  slain  in  the  battle  of 

Boundwny-down,  406. 
Smith,  captain  John,  reiaued  the 

royal  standard  at  the  battle  irf 

£dge^,  309. 
Smith,  nr  John,  brother  of  loid 

Cairingtoo,  died  of  wounds  le- 

ceived  in  the  battle  of  Alresferd, 

480.  notice  of  him,  O. 
Smith,  majw,  64. 

Soap,  the  odious  project  of,  chiefly 
framed  and  executed  by  papists,  60. 

Soldiers  before  Portsmouth  rarolt 
to  the  parliament,  884.  the  soldiera 
in  London  resolra  to  restore  the 
pariiament,  and  wait  on  the 
^■eaker,  it,  (see  Amy.) 

Sdicitor  genera],  (Robert  Skdton,) 
328. 

Somerset,  duke  of,   (see  earl  of 

Hertford.) 

Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  or  Ker,  earl 
o^  33.  the  only  one  of  the  favour^ 
itea  of  James  I.  who  did  not  incur 
the  public  odium,  4.  privy  to  the 
murder  <tf  sir  J.  Orertmry  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife,  con- 
demned for  this  crime,  ib.  why  he 
was  disliked  at  court,  ib. 

Somerset,  (Frances  HowanJ,) 
countess  of,  instigated  her  hus- 
band to  be  privy  to  the  murder  of 
lir  J.  Overbury,  ib.  condemned 
for  the  murder,  ib. 

SoDienet,  lord  John*  son  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  351,  351. 

Soubtze,  M.  de,  12. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriotbesley, 
fourth  eari      589,  626, 698,  810. 


refuses  to  take  Uw  protsatation 
imposed  by  paHiamsnt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  the 
oonetpondence  between  the  court 
and  the  anny,  101,  108.  gains 
over  to  the  king  his  nephew  lord 
Spencer,  361.  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  decUratioQ  that  the 
king  had  no  intentioni  of  war, 
363.  nrges  the  king  to  send  a 
message  of  peace  to  parliament, 
991.  one  of  those  who  carried  the 
message,  393.  how  received  in  the 
house  of  lords,  393.  his  character, 
369.  married  Mnd  Dunsmore's 
dauf^ter,  (Eliiabeth  Leigh,)  371. 
(me<^  the  prinoeof  Wales'scouninl, 
514.  he  and  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond sent  to  the  parliament  with 
a  message  for  a  treaty,  517,  518. 
one  of  the  kind's  commissioners 
to  treat  at  Uzbridge,  520.  excused 
himself  from  quitting  the  king  to 
attend  the  prince  of  Wales,  {38. 
TitcfaBdd  oneof  hiiaeata,  624.  one 
of  those  &e  king  desired  might 
attend  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wintt, 
666.  present  at  his  fdneial,  698. 
leoeiTes  the  garter  from  Charles 
II.  on  his  restoratkm,  910. 

Southampton,  (Elizabeth  Vernon,) 
countess  ot,  634. 

Southampton,  (Elizabeth  Leigh,) 
countess  of^  37t. 

SoutherUnd,  (Sutheriand,)  John, 
seventeenth  earl  of,  joined  colonel 
Stragfaan  against  the  marquis  of 
Mountrose,  741. 

Spa,  after  its  odd  waters  are  drank, 
the  hot  baths  of  Akea  are  resorted 
to  by  many,  81 7. 

Spain,  its  counsels  always  infloenced 
by  the  clergy,  ?■  an  account  of 
prince  Chtu^'s  (Charles  I.) 
journey  into  Spain,  5.  peace  be- 
tween  England  and  Spain,  and 
why,  2.  notice  reapecting  the  war, 
9,  TO.  its  raigin  was  a  private 
quarrel  of  the  dnke  of  Bucking- 
ham's, 15.  the  Ceding  ofthe  Eng- 
lish with  respect  to  this  war,  16. 
Spain  favourable  to  the  parliament 
against  the  king,  3x6.  particulars 
of  lord  Cottington'a  and  Hyde's 
endMMy,  ib.  some  account  of  the 
maaquo^  exerdae,  739.  of  run- 
ning  the  course,  id.  and  of  the 
toro$,  ib.  state  of  the  court  there, 
1649,  733-  ambassadors  treated 
widi  more  respect  at  Madrid  than 
at  any  other  court,  749,  Spain 
sends  an  ambassadorextracndinary 
to  Cromwell,  but  &il<  in  the  pro- 
ymi  end,  833.  a  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Charles  II,  835.  the 
Spanish  West  India  fleet  beaten 
by  a  squadron  belonging  to  the 
English  parliament,  836.  the  cap- 
tured bullion  sent  to  London,  837. 
lord  Miiskerrv  joins  his  nj^tment 
with  the  Spwiish,  846.  St.  Ohis- 
lain  recovered  to  the  Spaniards 
through  the  earl  of  Bristol's 
means,  847.  the  Spanish  defeated 
by  the  French  at  Dunkirk,  859. 
observations  on  this  war  with 


Tnaee,  87a.  soma  paiticnlan 
respecting  the  treaty  between  the 
two  nations  settled  Inr  cardinal 
Mazarine  and  don  lews  de  Haro, 

87.?,  874- 

Spain,  Philip  TV.  king  of,  7,  15, 
714,  732,  734.  kept  his  amhassa- 
dor  at  Limdon  Uirou^iont  the 
rebdlion,  700.  who  bouj^t  fiir 
him  many  of  king  Charl^'s  pic- 
tures, ib.  notice  of  his  running 
several  courses  with  don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  739.  his  audience  of  Chariee 
II. *B  ambassadora,  .733.  his  an- 
swer to  a  communication  from 
them,  739.  he  denres  them, to  de- 
part, 753.  disouasea  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  courteously,  7i;4. 
contends  with  France  for  Crom- 
well's friendship,  803. 

Spain,  queen  o^  Margaret  of  Au- 
stria, 15. 

Spain,  ^ueen  of,  Mary  Anne  of 
Austria,  notice  of,  73a. 

Speaker  (rf  the  houae  of  commone 
usually  a  lawyer,  68. 

Speech,  Mr.  Pym's,  on  ddivering 
certain  petitions  to  the  house  of 
lords,  printed  by  order  of  the 
coQunons,  162,  163.  the  king's 
speech  and  protestatini  at  ue 
head  of  his  rarces,  395.  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speedies  to  the  gentry 
and  commonalty  of  the  several 
counties  through  whidi  he  passed, 
304.  the  substance  of  his  speech 
to  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  466. 
Cromwell's  speech  upon  the  king's 
answer  respecting  the  foor  acts 
sent  to  him  by  pariiament,  630. 
sir  H.  Vane's  speech  upon  the 
commissioners'  report  of  the  treaty 
at  Newport,  688.  substance  of 
Cromwell's  speech  to  a  new  par- 
liament called  by  him,  800.  his 
speech  upon  passing  the  humble 
petition  and  advice,  841. 

^)eDcer,  Henry  lord,  afterwards  flrst 
earl  of  Sunderland,  430.  8if. 
gained  over  from  the  parliamat 
by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, 261.  (as  earl  of  Sunder- 
land,) dain  in  the  battle  <rfNew'- 
bnry,  430.  notice  of  him,  ib. 

Spiller,  sir  H.,  3. 

Spinola,  marquis,  9. 

Spobtwood,  sir  Robert,  notice  of, 
606.  was  made  secretary  of  state 
of  Sootiand  by  the  king  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  ib. 
taken  prisoner,  as  an  adherent  of 
the  marquis  of  Mmntroae,  ib.  and 
put  to  death,  ib. 

Spottiswood,  John,  ardibishtq)  of  St. 
Andrew's,  notice  o^  35.  made 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Spurstow,   a  presbvterian  mi- 
nister, his  rude  benaviour  to 
Charles  I,  680. 

Stacy,  ookmel,  condenmed  and  exe- 
nited  as  an  adherent  of  Charies 
11,852. 

Staffing  garrisoned  by  boom  gnn  tie- 
men  for  Charles  I,  349. 

StaAbrd,  sir  Edward,  vice-chamber- 
lain to  qtteen  Elizabeth,  contri- 
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buted  to  the  riw  ot  lord  Clotting- 
ton,  754. 
Stainea,  Dr.  quarter-master-gBneral, 
646. 

StBmfmd,  Henry  Grey,  fim  earl  of,' 

«79. 34o»  34«»  343,  344, 399,  40a) 
415,  447-  marchea  into  Cornwall 
witti  an  army,  397.  beaten  near 
StrattMi.  398.  how  be  attempted 
to  exculpate  himself,  ib.  beaieged 
in  Exeter  by  prinoe  Maurice,  401. 
be  aurrenders  to  him  on  artidea, 
425.  one  of  the  fev  lords  who 
attended  parliament  1643,  467. 
Stamfiicd,  lady,  (Anne  Cedl,) 
780. 

StflLnnery-courta,  anaot  against  diren 
cauToachnmitB  and  opiweanana  in 

them,  114.  , 

Stapleton,  288. 

Stapleton,  sir  Philip,  126.  hostile  to 
Uie  earl  oS  Strafford,  76.  active  far 
the  bill  to  take  away  the  court  of 
Yofk}  96.  one  of  the  committee  to 
attend  Chariea  I.  into  Soodand. 


1 19.  notice  of  him,  ib.  one  of  those 
aent  with  the  parliament's  answer  | 
to  the  king  conoeming  Hull,  106. 
and  with  dieir  petition  to  Um  at 
Bev«dey,  274.  onioaed  the  idf- 
deojing  oidiunoe  in  the  houss 
cf  eomrooo^  S3S.  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  preabyterian  party  in  that 
house,  6 1 6.  withdrew  beymid  sea. 
when  the  speaker  and  aeveral 
members  of  Uie  commons  repaired 
to  the  army,  618.  died  at  Calais,  ib. 

Sttqtley,  ■  bis  engagement  fw 
Chulea  11,  849.  disooTen  what 
ha  knew  of  die  ^ot,  850,  851. 

StaiKbamber,  Us  powers  enlarged, 
38.  its  proceedings  under  queen 
£liz^)eth  as  rigorous^  but  more 
orderly  and  grave^  39.  to  whom 
its  errors  under  Charles  I.  were 
diiefly  owing,  30.  dissdved  by  act 
of  parliament,  105,  114.  its  exor- 
bitanoes,  113.  its  origin,  114.  iu 
abfditioD  a  popular  meaaure,  ih. 

Stawel,  vx  John*  391,  506.  543. 
546,  556.  accompanied  the  mar- 
quis aS  Hertford  into  the  west, 
387.  (die  government  of  Tauntoo 
oommltlrt  to  him,  400.  wasei^^ 
fbr  the  aaaodation  of  the  fijor 
western  oountfes  under  the  prince 
of  Wake,  531.  notice  of  him,  ib. 

Stayner,  capUdn,  aasisled  in  the  de* 
feat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santa 
Cruz,  843. 

Steel,  880. 

Stenny,  the  di^  of  Budtingfaam  so 
called  by  Janus  I,  7. 

Stei^Most  air  John,  890. 

Stevens,  Edward,  408. 

Steward  of  the  king's  household, 
(see  Lord  steward.) 

Steward,  Dr.  clerk  of  the  cJoset  to 
Charles  I.  and  dean  of  the  king's 
diapel,  one  of  the  kfDK*s  eommis- 
aitmen  in  eedeaiasticar  matters  to 
treat  at  Uxbridge,  533.  his  answer 
in  defence  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to  Mr.  Henderson,  534.  re> 
commended  by  Charles  I.  to  Charles 
IL  to  instruct  him  in  matters  re- 


lating to  the  duirdh*  64^,  717. 
hia  Mjection  to  Chariea  IwB  pro- 
posed declaration,  i&.hia  death,  779. 

Stewart,  lord  Beritard,  afterwards 
earl  oi  Litchfield,  498,  553.  com- 
manded the  king's  troop  of  guards, 
306.  was  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  31T.  bis  part  in  the  fight  at 
Cropredy  bridge^  489.  notice  of 
his  being  made  earl  of  Litdifield, 
S53-  feU  at  Chester,  where  the 
king's  horse  were  routed  by 
Foinb,  577.  his  character,  ib. 

Stewart,  lead  George,  (see  lord 
Aubtgney.) 

Stewart,  lord  John,  wai  in  the  battle 
of  Edge-hill,  311.  died  of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  of  Alresford, 
480.  his  diaracter,  ib. 

Storm,  a  terrible  one  on  the  day  <£ 
Cromwell's  death,  863. 

Stradlin,  captain,  deprived  of  bis 
ship  for  his  lovalcy,  373. 

Stradling,  sir  Edwai^  taken  pri- 
■onar  by  the  parliament  forces  at 
the  battle  (rf  Edge-hill,  311. 

Straffml,  Thomas  Wentworth,  eari 
of,  lord  lieutoiant  d  Irdand,  63, 
64,  65,  8r,  84,  85.  95,  96,  99, 
101, 100, 107, 113,118,  138,  133, 
140,  143,  149.  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land bostile  to  him,  40.  opposes 
the  removal  <^  sir  J.  Coke  from 
the  secretaryship,  5 1,  notice  of  hia 
being  made  earl  q£  Strafford,  ib. 
sir  II.  Vane  his  implacable  enemy, 
56,  60,  61,375,  why  he  preTerred 
beang  lieutenant  general  in  the 
aeoond  expedition  against  the 
Scotch  oovenantei^  to  gene* 
57>  58.  lord  Conway  very 
deer  to  him,  57.  the  earls (rf'Essex 
and  Holland  his  enemies,  and 
why,  i6.  60,  61.  the  army  incensed 
against  him,  59.  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  state,  60.  notice  of  his 
gonmrnant  in  Ireland,  ib.  lord 
Sarile  his  Uttv  enemy,  63,  37T. 
complaint  of  the  Scotch  commis- 
uoners  against  him,  86.  Wilmot 
and  O'Neile  hia  enemies,  64,  534. 
one  of  the  counsellors  with  the 
king  at  York,  ib.  advises  the  pro* 
secution  of  this  war,  U.  the  queen 
hostile  to  him,  67.  debate  in  the 
house  of  commmis  concerning 
him,  begun  by  Pym,  ended  in  his 
impeachment,  69,  70,  87,  88,  89, 
93.  bis  reply  in  tiie  house  of  lords 
to  the  announcement  of  his  intend- 
ed impeachment,  70.  committed 
to  the  bbuk  rod,  ib.  extraordinary 
prooeedinga  of  the  commons  a- 

Sinst  hnn,  73,  77,  86.  Denzil 
ollis  did  not  intermeddle  in  his 
trial,  he  having  married  his  dster, 

76.  the  Scotch  commissioners* 
cbaiges  against  him  in  pariiament, 

77.  proceedings  there  towards  his 
trial,  ib.  sir  J.  Hotbam  his  ene* 
my,  156.  lord  Littieton  made  a 
baron  in  order  to  be  of  aervioe  to 
him  at  his  trial,  87.  who  never- 
theless would  not  act  as  a  peer,  U>. 
was  instrumental  to  Littleton's 
rise,  228.  his  trial  before  the  lords, 


8^.  Un  of  attainder  pHMdag^nat 

him  by  the  cotnmtnu,  91,  93. 
diose  who  voted  against  it  pla- 
carded as  SCraffordians,  or  enemies 
to  their  country,  the  king 
willing  that  he  should  be  exiled 
or  imprismied  for  life,  but|dedaies 
he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  an 
act  of  pariiament  impeadiing  him 
of  treason,  96,  97.  Mr.  Hyde  in 
vain  endeavours  to  dissuade  the 
earl  of^lssex  from  voting  against 
him  for  treason,.  lA.  the  bul  against 
him  delayed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
U).  two  acddenta  contributed  to 
its  passing,  V>.  viz.  a  cocrospond' 
ence  between  the  court  and  ontun 
officm  in  the  army,  ib.  and  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  101. 
endeavours  made  to  dissuade  the 
king  frmn  declaring  before  pariia- 
ment that  he  oould  not  sign  the 
bill  condemning  the  earl  for  trea- 
aoD,  loa.  lord  Si^  prosnised  to 
scTBBD  him,  and  wliy,  ib.  the 
house  of  lords  pasa  the  bill  against 
him,  intimidated  by  the  mob,  103. 
he  advises  the  king  to  pass  the 
IhU,  U>.  who  ngns  it  by  commis- 
sion, id.  the  ean  bdieaded,  it.  his 
magnanimous  bdunrlour  at  (the 
blodc,  103.  hU  diander,  104.  air 
P.  Stapleton  one  of  thoae  who 
took  part  against  him,  119.  tnu 
ed  with  dvility  at  his  trial  lir 
Jeffery  Palmer,  126.  the  duke  of 
Richm(md  vehemently  opposed  bis 
attainder,  164.  recommended  the 
earl  of  Ldcester  as  his  suocesaor 
in  Irdand,  354.  the  marquis  trf 
Hertford  did  not  txmcur  in  his 
prasecution,369.  the  eari  of  South- 
ampton, thiou^  not  his  friend, 
opposed  the  violent  proceedings 
gainst  him,  370.  he  obtained  a 
peerage  for  kud  Seymour,  being 
nis  mat  Mend,  371.  iriiy  ksd 
FalluBnd  was  so  severs  against 
him,  431.  Mr.  Pym  accused  e( 
acting  with  peraimal  anunosity 
against  him  at  his  trial,  475. 

Straffordiaos,  or  enemies  to  their 
country,  ^osa  socaQed  who  voted 
against  the  bill  for  the  earl  of 
Straffivd's  attainder,  93. 

Straf^an,  cok>nel,  sent  against  Uie 
marquis  of  Mountroae,  741.  rouCi 
him,  id.  (see  Strau^ian.) 

Strange,  James  Stanley,  lord,  after- 
wards seventh  earl  <^  Derby,  soc- 
ceeds  as  eari  <d  Derby,  30a.  ac- 
cused o/i  high  treason  by  the  com- 
mons, 304.  undertook  to  reduce 
Mandieater,  ib.  and  to  suppress 
all  commotions  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  347.  his  ill  success  and 
want  conduct,  348,  476,  4S0, 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  760.  meets  Otarlcs 
II.  in  Lamoadiire,  761.  Is  sent  1^ 
him  to  nam  forces,  Ift.  his  ill  sac> 
cess  at  Wigan,  762.  woimded,  jA. 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  766.  executed,  763, 
766.  his  diameter,  ib. 

Stra^geways,  air  J<din,  85.  one  of 
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the  canmiauonen  for  the  u- 
Mxaated  county  of  Dorset,  546. 

StnttOD,  the  eari  of  Stamford 
beatsn  near  there,  398. 

Sfaanghan,  captain,  369.  (aee  Stia- 
^lan.) 

Sticker,  cokmel,  S91. 

Strickland,    the  parliament's 

^[ent  in  HoUand.  326,  705. 

Stridfauid,  nr  JRobot,  663. 

Strode,  rir  Oeo^  wonnded  at  the 
Iwtdeaf  Edge^iin,  311. 

Strode^  or  Strond,  William,  76, 126. 
one  of  thoae  ephwi  who  moat 
BTOwed  curbing  and  suppreMing 
of  miyesty,  58.  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  oomnuHiB  appointed 
to  ait  during  their  recess,  117. 
moved  that  the  oommittee  for 
drawing  up  a  remonstrance  might 
be  revived,  isi.  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  commons  iccnted 
of  high  treason  by  order  of  the 
king,  145.  farther  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  change,  ib.  144,  148, 
■50*  »5»»  »53i  156,  158.  »67. 
174,  178,  179,  185,  187,  103. 
195,  318,  331,  341,  Sjio,  383.  nil 
evil  character,  151.  his  part  in 
military  affairs,  313,  401. 

Sturgion,  John,  sigoed  the  ana- 
baptiati'addresstoChailea  11,855. 

Snddy  cattle  nmndered  to  dr  W. 
Waller,  486. 

Soflblk,  llMafiiiliis  Howard,  first 
earl  of,  had  been  lord  treanira-, 
30,  504. 

Suffolk,  James  Howard,  third  eari 
of,  504.  one  of  the  &w  lords  who 
attended  parliament^  467. 

Sunderland,  eari  o4  (we  lord 
Scroop.) 

Snndwland, 
Spenow.) 

Sura,  195. 

Sussex,  earl  of,  (see  lord  Savile.) 

Sotheiiand,  (see  Sontheriand.) 

Swaasenbuifpi,  count  oi,  anuduke 
Leopold^  ambawador  at  Madrid, 
75a  who  it  oUiged  to  ditmiss 
hfan,  thou^  he  loved  him  of  all 
the  worfd,  834. 

Sweden,  51. 

gyms,  549. 

SyndenxMD^  —  858.  his  dengn 
a^nat  Cramwdl,  861.  Ui  death, 

T. 

Tacitus,  335. 

Taffe,   Theobald  visemint,  after- 
wards earl  of  Cadingfiird,  353. 
Tarah,  knd,  836. 

Taunton  tsJten  by  the  marqiuis  of 
Hertiin^  400. 

Teniper  of  both  houitt  of  pariia* 
ment.  1640,  73.  of  the  dty  of 
London  1642,  14.9,  of  the  army 
and  court  at  Oxford  upon  the 
king's  return  thither,  1643,  434. 
of  the  army  and  court  1644,  j'  >• 
of  thedty  1647,616.  of  the  natim 
1648,  641.  of  CharlealL^fiikudt 
1658,  849. 

Tewkesbuiy  and  Herefiord  taken  by 
■h-  W.  Waller,  bodi  wUcfa  he 
IMwenily  1^,  35a. 


eail  of,   (see  lord 


Thelwdl,  oolonel,  489,  509. 
Theodosius,  (see  jprince  of  Portugal.) 
Thomas,  ■       sgned  tbe  aniioap- 

tlsli*  addresa  to  Oiarlea  IT,  855. 
Thomas,  Prince,  847. 
Thomhill,  cokMHsE,  555. 
Thrognuwton,  sir  WilLam,  severely 
wounded  in  the  fight  at  Wigan, 
763,  763.  escapee  into  Hollftnd,^. 
Thurlow,  John,  secretary  to  Crom- 

wdl,  839,  80,  869. 
Ticfabtune,  rir  Henry,  nodce  355. 
made  a  lord  jnttke  in  Lriand, 
U>.  465. 

Tidibam,  880. 

Tildesley,  air  Thomas,  goes  to  Mon- 
roe, 661.  killed  in  the  fight  at 
Wigan,  763.  his  character,  763. 
Times,  felicity  of  the,  before  the  long 
pariiamen^  noCwHhataiiding  some 
invasions  on  the  subject,  30.  com- 
pared with  the  times  qneen 
Elizabeth,  iA.  andofking  James,  t£. 
Titchfidd,  a  seat       the  earl  of 

Southampton's,  624. 
Titus,  captain,  759. 

Tomkins,  a  design  discovered 

in  Ltmdon,  by  whidi  he,  Mr. 
Waller,  and  others,  meant  to 
benefit  the  king,  389.  the  real 
project,  390.  a  vow  and  covenant 
taken  by  pariiament  on  its  dis- 
covery, 392.  and  throughout  the 
city  and  army,  393.  he  and  Mr. 
Chaloner  tried  and  executed,  i£. 
Tomlinson,  orionel,  Charie*  I.  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  at  St. 
Jamea'a,  695. 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  origin  and 
custom  of,  105.  a  new  act  ot  par- 
liament respeMing,  ib.  106. 
Topping,  Bentenant  ccdond,  killed 
h)  the  seoond  batte  of  Newbury, 
S09. 

Torre,  don  T>i^^  de  la,  Spanish 

envoy  in  Ireland,  735. 
TorringtiHi,  sir  J.  EKgby  rontt  the 

parliament  forces  there,  43g. 
Taasitur,  fortified  by  prince  Riqiet^ 

447- 

Tower  of  London,  idr  W.  Balfonr 
dismltted  by  Chuies  L  frtm  being 
its  lieutenant,  133.  cdond  Luns- 
ford  put  in  his  place,  ib.  who  re- 
signs, and  sir  J.  Byron  is  appoint- 
ed, U>,  the  interTamce  of  the 
house  of  commons  respecting  it^ 
150,  T54,  i6a^  168.  the  king  is 
prevailed  upon  by  them  to  remove 
sir  J.  ByrMi,  and  appoint  sir  J. 
Corners  to  the  lieutenancy,  «£. 
427.  tlie  custody  of  the  Tower 
omnmitted  by  parliament  to  the 
lord  mayor  Pennington,  ib. 

Towen,  John,  bithop  ti  Peterbo- 
rou^  one  of  the  bishops  who 
signed  the  piotettation  against 
their  constrained  abaence  tnm 
the  house  of  lords,  141. ' 

Townsend,  sir  Homdo^  886.  a  de- 
sign of  surprising  Lynne  by  him 
and  lord  WlDou^kby  of  Pufaam, 
868.  both  ot  them  apprdiendad, 
871.  one  of  the  committee  soit  by 
parliament  to  wait  oa  Chariea  II. 
attheHagu^  908. 


Trajan,  emperor,  39$. 
Traqnaire,  John  Stuart,  fint  earl  of, 
hi^  treasurer  of  Scotland,  50, 
714.  the  <mly  layman  omntlted 
ij  abp.  Laud  aboat  introdueing 
theEn^Iih  Btn^  into  Scothnd, 


Treaty  of  pacification  entered  upon, 
andotmdudedwithSootland,  1639, 
50.  a  treaty  appohited  at  lUppon, 
63.  MUoomed  to  London,  65.  a 
treaty  between  the  two  parties  in 
Deraa  and  Cornwall.  344.  the 
parliament  agrees  wi^  the  king 
that  there  should  be  a  treaty  at 
Oxford,  upon  prcqrasals  for  a  oet- 
««t»on,  3S6*  3S7>  3.18,  366.  whiA 
oomea  to  nothing,  ib.  &e  som  ct 
the  demands  and  ooncessiom  of 
both  sides  upon  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty,  376,  377,  378.  tb« 
treaty  expires,  380.  substance  of 
the  treaty  between  the  English 
commissioners  and  the  Scots,  443. 
particuhtfS  of  ^  treaty  at  Ux- 
bridg^  520.  a  treaty  betwean  the 
king  and  the  Scots  set  on  fiiot  I7 
the  interposition  of  France,  590. 
the  oommissioneni  of  Soodand'a 
private  treaty  with  the  king  at 
Hampton-court,  634.  which  was 
renewed  and  signed  by  him  in  the 
lale  of  ib.  thambitanee  of 

it,  635.  partleolan  of  the  treaty 
at  Newport,  677.  a  treaty  ^ned 
April  i6,f7,  between  Spain  and 
Charles  II,  835.  particulars  d  a 
treaty  between  France  and  S|Kun, 
873.  an  account  ctf  the  cloae  of  it 
in  respect  of  Portugal  and  the 
prince  of  Ctmd^,  8  74.  (see  Peace.) 
Treda^  taken  by  stonn  by  Crom- 
well, after  a  brave  defence,  736. 
Trdawney,  —  why  ui^fuMly  ex- 
pelled the  house  of  oommona 
and  imprismied,  180. 
Tremouille,  duke  de,  766. 
Trevannim,  o>4ond  John,  343.  un- 
dertakes withothen  toraise  volnn- 
teert  fiir  Chailet  I.  in  CmnwaD, 
342.  assisted  rir  Ralph  Hopton  to 
become  master  of  that  county,  ■ 
372.  his  part  in  the  battle  near 
Stratton,  397.  and  in  the  siege  of 
Bristol,  408.  where  he  was  killed, 
ib.  notice  of  him,  409. 
Trevaimions,  the,  609. 
Trevor,  Thonaa,  baron,  441,  453. 
Trial  ot  the  earl  of  Strafford,  87.  of 
Mr.  TfMnkins  and  Mr.  Chaloner, 
^3.  of  abp.  Land,  519.  of  king 
uiaries  T,  695.  of  duke  Hamilton, 
the  earls  of  Holland  and  Norwich, 
lord  CapeL  and  sir  J.  Owen,  700, 
701.  of  Mr.  Mocdannt,  sir  H. 
SBngsby,  and  Dr.  Hewet,  850. 
Tnllibudine,  William  JMnrray,  se- 
oond earl  of,  23. 
Tumult  about  Lambeth-house,  58. 
about  the  honse  of  peera,  102. 
about  Whitdiall,  ib.  gnat  tumults 
about  the  booae  of  peen,  134- the 
tomuha  increaae  about  Whitdutll 
and  Westminster,  135.  Cromwell 
auppn!SBCsatnmultoflevdler«,628. 
Tunis,  Cromwell's  fleet  under  Blake 
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enlBfB  the  hariNmr  andbonit 
their  asM,  834. 

Tiuennet  mantwl,  78a,  815.  escaped 
into  Fl&nden,  when  tome  of  his 
party  wore  unpruoned  by  cardinal 
Masarine,  731,  733.  noarea  the 
duke  of  York  who  joined  hia  amy 
with  all  n^eett  778.  the  8pani< 
aid>  at  Dnnkl  fimwamed  )^  the 
prints  of  Cmid^  of  what  jdnt  of 
opeiationi  he  would  adopt  against 
them,  859.  obaervatioa  00  him 
and  the  prince  of  Cond^  ib.  he 
(Maato  the  SpaaiaidBat  Dunkirk, 
860.  oStn  iMittaiioe  to  the  dake 
of  York  hi  any  reaaonabie  enter- 
prise  in  Enj^and,  872. 

Turann^  mailiini,  86%, 

Tynan,  Anthony,  4te.. 

V, 

Vall-Periso,  marquia  de,  one  of  the 
Spanish  oouool  of  attta,  733.  no- 
tice of  him,  734*  Iwd  a  gnat  da- 
teatatieu  of  the  Eo^idi  rebdi,  tt. 

Vandmake,  543,  547. 

Vane,  air  Henry,  54,  56,  7». 
104,  s8s,37j,43a.  dDtioeofhim, 
49.  madeaecretaryiatheroomof 
dr  J.  Cok^  thrwi^  the  queen 
and  tha  muifuis  Hamilton,  gi. 
hia  dadaration  floniwmiig  the 
^opoied  nipply  iu  the  houae  of 

*Miimnn«j  56.    miSFBpreHntB  the 

noceedings  to  the  king,  tA.  what 
hia  motivea  might  be,  i&.  an  im- 
placable enemy  to  the  earl  of 
StiaAird,  375.  one  of  theootudl 
of  atate,  60.  one  of  tha  counaelkm 
aboiU  the  ki^  at  Yoric,  64.  liis 
put  ia  the  flatl  of  Scrafford'a 
trial,  89,  90,  91.  one  of  the  oam> 
mittee  of  the  house  <tf  ccmmons  to 
ait  during  the  reoeu,  117.  why  be 
gave  himself  up  to  the  bctious 
party,  129.  deprived  of  the  ae- 
cnUHnfihip,  ib.  notice  of  hischa- 
raoter  and  conduct,  375.  Ite  died 
demised  by  luB  aoa,  who  had  been 
hiadiief  eoodnctorto  dastmctioa, 
376. 

Van^  air  Henry,  the  younger,  75, 
533,880.  btscbancter,educatii»i, 
and  early  Ufb^  7$,  443.  the  mia- 
diief  ha  did  in  New  England,  75. 
what  circumstanoe  made  him  join 
the  factious  party,  ib.  his  part  in 
the  eari  of  Strafford's  trial,  91, 9s. 
was  for  root  and  branch  as  it  was 
termed,  94.  his  father  died  oon- 
tonned  by  him,  to  whose  destruc- 
tiwi  he  was  the  chief  conductor, 
376.  one  of  tha  eommisBOoen 
sent  parliament  into  Seodand 
for  relief,  410.  cbiefiy  instrumen- 
tal  in  establidiing  toe  oorenant 
between  England  and  Scotland  in 
faroor  of  presbyterianism,  44i> 
443.  hia  object,  443.  one  of  the 
committee  who  attooded  the  eari 
of  Mandiester'k  luiny,  4S1.  hated 
of  all  men  by  the  eari  of  Essex, 
49j.  lord  Roberta  in  great  con- 
junction with  him,  i6.  the  Scotch 
commissioners  jealous  of  him, 
$1$.  he  and  Oamwell  were  lead- 


era  of  the  indepandanti,  H.  590. 1 
takes  oare  to  hare  men  of  his  own  | 

princi{dea  put  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  London,  515. 
his  speech  pn^posiag  the  sdf-deny- 
ing  ordimuioe,  jio.  one  of  toe 
pariiament  eommissioners  to  treat 
BtUxbridge^  $m.  be^  SaintJohn, 
and  Prideaox  acted  as  spieB  on 
the  rest,  537.  withdraws  with  the 
speaker  of  the  osmmons  to  the 
anny,6i8.  themarouis of  Argyle 
made  a  fast  frienduip  with  him 
and  Cromwell,  643.  being  a  00m- 
missionw  in  the  personal  treaty 
at  Newport,  ha  uses  all  his  arts  to 
obstrua  and  delay  it,  666.  the  only 
one  that  did  not  desire  a  peace, 
677.  his  speech  upon  the  com- 
misdonera*  report,  688.  thinlca 
Cromwell's  power  too  nrach,  793. 
reproached  byhim  witha  lina<li  of 
£^  and  oocinptiOD,  793.  hia 
eondnct  npon  CvomwvQ's  violent 
dhaohitfco  of  partiameat,  799.  re- 
admitted  into  pariiament  by  virtue 
of  a  elauae  in  the  humue  peti- 
ti<m's  advice,  843.  he  and  Haale- 
rig  govern  the  parliamoot,  1659, 
8^9.  fkrthernotiee  of  him  and  his 
news,  SSck  Lawion  one  of  his 
d^aodenta,  864.  oonfined  to  hia 
hcuae  by  pariianiant  lor  having 
ooneurred  with  tha  committeB  ^ 
safBty,88s. 

Van  Trump,  hia  fleet  wonted  by 
BUke,  785.  oomes  to  sea  with 
another  fleet,  797.  ia  beaten  and 
alain,i6. 

Vamey,  —  (bbb  Vamey.) 

Vavasour,  air  CSianka,  477. 

Vavasour,  sir  William,  taken  pri- 
BMier  at  the  battle  of  £dg»hill, 
311.  commanded  the  foroea  in 
South  Wales,  41 7.  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Olouooter,  ii>. 

Vau^ian,  banm,  (see  eari  of  Car^ 
bery.) 

Vau^ian,  air  George,  wonnded  in 
the  battle  of  Lansdoitn,  404. 

Udall,  sir  William,  one  of  those  who 
carried  tfie  king's  meaaage  of 
peace  to  parliament,  393. 

Venables,  general,  commanded  the 
land  army  sent  by  Cromwell  with 
Pen's  fleet,  832,  833.  unsuooeas- 
fill  at  Hispaniola,  ib.  sueeesda  at 
Jamaica.  834.  he  and  Pen  com- 
mitted to  the  Towar  by  Ctomwdl, 

a. 

Venn,  obtain,  136,  334.  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  booae  of  00m- 
mons  ^fpointed  to  rit  daring  the 
recess,  117.  was  member  fiir  the 
city  of  Lond<M,  136.  led  those 
mai  that  went  tumultuously  to 
W^estminster  and  Whitdiall,  at 
the  time  that  the  bill  against  the 
earl  of  Strafford  was  debated,  ib. 

Vene,  Horatio  krd,  57,  504,  696, 
S62. 

Vera,  lady,  two  of  the  children  of 
Oiailes  I.  intrusted  to  her  are  by 
parliament,  61$.  removed  foxn 
iMr  and  placed  with  the  eari  of 
Northomb^and,  616. 


Voce,  Anna,  married  air  T.  Fan4a. 
696.  (laa  hdj  Fair&x.) 

Vere,  Susan,  married  tlie  earl  of 
Montgoaaery  and  Ponbrake,  14. 

Vemey,  or  Vamey,  wr  Ednaimd,  cr 
Edward,  knight  marahal,  ChaHa 
L's  Btandar^iearw  at  Noctii^- 
hkm,  389.  bore  the  stmdard  at 
Ae  battle  of  £dae4iill,  307,  3*0^ 
where  he  was  killed,  ib.  309.  ha- 
tice  of  him,  310,  311. 

Vic,  air  Henry  de,  the  fclog*a  mi- 
dent  at  Brussels,  756,  847. 

Vieu  Ville,  marqoia  fell  in  the 
confliecatAwboniB  Chaa^  aerriiig 
aa  a  vohinteer  to  Chariea  I.  hav- 
ii^  attended  the  qoeen  oait  of 
HoUand,  438. 

Villa  Magna,  marquis  0^  732. 

ViUien,  family  o^  iu  extraction,  4. 

Villiera,  Edward,  carried  Caiaries 

I.  's  deapatdiea  to  the  fleet,  971, 
384. 

\^llim,hiid  Aanda,  aotfoB  oC  643. 
he,  with  hia  farather  the  duke  of 
Bu<fa,  and  othe>%  riae  fcr  Charin 

II,  ib.  at  Kit^Mon,  663.  ha  is 
killed  there, 

Villiers,  sir  Oeoige,  fttber  of  the 
great  dnheirfBuekinghaiB,  notice 
of  hie  marriages  and  eftpring,  4- 
aneodoteof  &  ^ipeanwea  or  his 
ghost,  predicting  his  aonla  death, 
17- 

Villiers,  Qeorga^  (see  duke  of  Btuk- 
ingham.) 

Vines,  — ■  notice  him,  ^33.  one 
of  the  pariiament  iwrnimaaionera 
In  ecderiaatioal  mattera  to  treatat 

Uxbridge,U. 

Vkde,  president,  876. 

Virginia  delivered  up  to  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  1653,  788. 

Universities,  the  two,  eootribate 
their  money  and  plate  to  Oiaile» 
I,  301* 

Vote,  passed  in  the  house  of  eean- 
moDB  agafaiBt  the  omrt  of  Vesk, 
96-  concurred  in  by  the  kvds,  ib. 
diree  hundred  thousand  pfwods 
voted  to  the  Sootdi  army  for  ■ 
gratuity  betides  their  monthly  al- 
lowance, 106.  votes  of  both  hcmaes 
concerning  the  militia,  176^  181. 
die  king's  answer  to  the  partiat- 
inent's  declaration  and  votes  cosi- 
cerning  Hull,  305.  the  votes  at 
which  the  kiug  took  excep- 
tion, 304.  the  votes  of  both 
houses  for  raiung  an  army,  274- 
for  procuring  money,  301.  the 
commons  vote  a  new  broad  seal, 
die  k)riaeasicnrredwithdtem,453. 
vote  of  no  more  addKases  to  the 
king,  630.  seconded  by  a  dedan- 
tioo,  ib.  the  vote  of  no  more  ad- 
dreMes  repealed,  666.  the  narlia- 
ment'a  votes  upon  the  king  s  pro- 

Saitions  oAred  at  the  treaty  of 
ewport,  683.  votes  of  the  com- 
mono  npoD  &e  king^  beong  re- 
moved from  Carishreok  caade  to 
Hunt  castle,  689.  vote^  <*tliat 
the  king's  answer  was  a  ground 
for  peace,"  ib.  many  members 
being  aoied  by  die  aoldieiv,  the 
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mudning  memben  vote  the  con- 
trary to  fonner  votn,  it.  vote, 
**  that  thoM  wlio  were  abient  at 
the  negatira  vote  ahouU  no 
more  in  the  houae,"  69a  vote  of 
no  man  addreaaes  renewed,  ib. 
tiie  protenatioa  of  the  eeduded 
membm  voted  igainit  by  baOi 
houaea,  i6.  votea  ^  the  home  of 
commons  for  aettliog  the  gorern- 
toent,  i&.  vote  against  the  office  of 
kingahip,  699.  votea  of  the  p«r- 
Bament  upon  tlie  addreas  of  a  new 
oouDcil  of  officers  to  the  protector 
Richard*  865.  thejr  paaa  a  vote 
to  have  no  more  gmeral  officm, 
879. 

Vow,  (see  Covenant) 

Vowel,    tried  before  a  h^h 

ootirt  of  jiutice  for  Iiolding  Gorr»- 
apoodence  with  Charlea  8tuart, 
798.  condemned,  ib,  executed  at 
Chariiis-croai^  ib.  hU  magaaai- 
mona  b^aviour,  ib. 

Urban  VIII.  pope,  7. 

Urry,  colood,  sir  William,  510. 
tiaving  Betred  in  the  parliament 
army  at  the  battle  of  lildge-lull,  he 
soea  over  to  the  king,  6Qding 
himself  not  so  well  regarded  aabe 
expected,  394.  and  nudertakes  to 
guide  prince  Rupert  to  the  ene- 
my's quartera,  ib.  knighted  by  the 
king  for  his  autceas,  395.  notice 
of  him,  ib.  deeerts  bauk  again  to 
the  paHiament,  and  diacovera  all 
he  knew  <4  tlie  king's  army,  508. 
bdug  taken  among  the  marquis  of 
Moantraae^soffieenlieiseseoitted, 
743.  palliatiou  of  his  tergirersa- 
tiona,  510, 

Usher,  colonel,  kiUed  in  the  siege  of 
Litchfield  catliedral,  384. 

Uaher,  James,  archbiahopof  Armagh, 
438. 

Uxbridge,  partteulara  of  liie  treaty 
530— 530*  without  effect,  ib, 
(see  Charles  1.  or  Failiameut.) 
W, 

Wagstaffe,  cohmd,  sir  Joseph,  572. 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lit^ 
field  cathedral,  384.  assisted  at 
the  tiegb  of  Briatd,  40S.  aeot  to 
Tauutun,  545.  attends  the  earl  of 
Rochester  into  Kuglaud  to  aid  any 
riniig  in  bvour  of  Cliarles  11, 
833.  goes  into  the  west  for  that 
piii'poM,  834.  nodes  of  him,  ib. 
aasiata  at  the  riaiog  of  Salisbury, 
ib.  diaaiiaded  (mm  lunging  the 
parliament  judges,  wliidi  were  in 
the  town,  825.  peiiiapa  injudi- 
riouily,  ib.  eacapf^  abroad  again 
upon  failure  of  this  enterprise,  ib, 

Wainnmu,  captain  Samue^  notioe 
of,  so.t-  fciUed  in  the  piuniit  of 
Balfour,  ib. 

Wainman,(Wennuin,)Thomaa  lord, 
one  of  Uie  pariiament  commission- 
ers tn  traat  at  Uxbridge,  530. 

Wake,  Baldwin,  584. 

Wake,  captain,  by  the  ldng*s  com- 
mand refuses  to  obey  the  earl  of 
Warwick  as  admiral,  371. 

Wales,  prinoa  (see  Chanei  I.  and 
11.) 


Wdker,  CSement,  eoe  of  the  prose- 
eoton  of  eokmd  Fieiuies,  454. 

Walker,  dr  Edward,  garter  king  at 
snn%  and  secretary  to  the  ooundl 
of  war,  49a  removed  from  Charlea 
II.  when  in  Seotland,  747. 

Waller,  —  499,  a  deaign  diaco' 
Twed  in  London  by  raidi  he, 
Mr.  Tomldna,  ud  others,  meant 
to  benefit  tlte  king,  389.  the  real 
project,  39a  a  vow  and  covenant 
taken  by  pariiammt  on  ita  disco- 
very, 393.  and  throughout  the 
dty  and  army,  393.  he  ia  banislied 
in  consequence,  394. 

Waller,  air  Hardms,  354)  57+- 

Waller,  sir  WiUiam,  397,  308,  356, 
383,  40i»  407*  417*  4<9.  4a«, 
417,  439,  434,  44t,  4S4>  406, 
476>  477j  478,  479,  48i,  483, 
485,  486,  4S9.  490,  494»  498* 
SOI,  504,  505,  5o6>  S07»  508, 
5)3,  5i5>  53i>  54O)  543.  544) 
E45>  551.  554.  6>3-  •ent  by  the 
paHiameut  against  Portsnonth, 
385,  387.  takee  Chichestei-,  340. 
surprises  and  routs  lord  Herliert's 
little  army,  353.  takes  Hereford 
and  Tewkesbury,  both  which  he 
presently  left,  ib.  takes  IlereAmt, 
3S2.  comes  before  Woroester,  and 
ia  repulsed,  ib.  sent  into  the  west, 
399,  400,  401,  401,  403.  SMoe 
aooountof  htm,  401.  called  by  his 
party  William  die  C(»iqiieror,  ib, 
worsted  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown, 
403.  hia  fiutlier  movonenta,  404, 

405.  routed  at  Boiindway-down, 

406.  an  enmity  in  oonaequenoe 
between  him  an&  the  eari  of  £s- 
aex,  ib.  made  gmremor  of  the 
forces  and  militia  in  London,  419. 
retakes  Arundel  castl^'whidi  had 
been  taken  by  lord  Hopttm,  479. 
has  tlie  advantage  over  him  at  the 
battle  of  Alresford,  ib.  his  move- 
ments against  Abingdm  and  Ox- 
ford, 483 — 4S5.  marclies  towards 
AVoroeater  aAer  the  king,  48^ 
488.  worsted  in  tlie  fi^ht  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge,  480.  his  part  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  508. 
opposed  the  aelf-denying  ordi- 
nance, 533.  deprived  of  hia  com- 
mission by  it,  540,  343,  546.  one 
of  tlie  leading  men  iu  the  house  of 
commons,  616.  hia  being  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Irdand  opposed 
by  Citnnwdl,  641,  723.  imprikon- 
ed  by  the  commons,  690.  one  of 
those  wlio  conferred  at  Northum- 
berland house  about  the  restora- 
tion of  Chai^  11*894. 

Walsh,  air  Robert,  lord  Colepeiqier's 
quaiirel  with,  671. 

Walsingbam,  806. 

WaltMi,  one  of  tlie  seven  00m- 

miasioneraappcanted  byparliament 
to  govern  the  army,  870.  hc^  Hasle- 
rig,  and  Mtniey  go  to  Portamouth, 
whidi  dedares  for  the  pariiament 
against  the  army,  881. 

War  with  Spain,  why  declared  by 
parliament,  9.  war  declared  with 
France,  1 1.  war  with  France  and 
Spain  prejudicial  to  England,  i6* 


the  levying  of  war  in  En^and, 
from  what  day  to  be  dated,  153. 
origm  of  the  Dutch  war  with  the 
Engitsh  republic,  785. 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  338,  353. 
Wards,  court  of,  odious  to  the  noln. 
lity  and  gentry,  althou^  an  un- 
questionable regal  rigltt,  61. 
Ware,  colond,  399. 
Ware,  sir  James,  465. 

Wameford,  340. 

Warren,  Henry,  notice  of,  883. 
Warwidc,  Robert  Rich,  second  earl 
<rf,  IU,  369,  370,  371,  375,  *76> 
30s,  380*  54i>  M,  6S0t  657. 
a  great  peftron  4^  tite  puritans,  73. 
yet  shewed  no  aversion  froam  epi- 
scopacy, 94.  concurred  in  the  pro- 
secudon  of  archbishop  liaud  and 
the  earl     Straffbi-d,  74-  a^vom  a 
privy  counsellor,  78.  made  wai"den 
of  the  cinque  ports,  109,  I  lO.  one 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of . 
lords  to  nt  during  the  reoesa, 
117.  appointed  vicMdmiral  of  die 
fleet  without  the  king's  consent, 
193.  ordered  by  the  parliament  to 
transport  the  magaxine  from  Hnll 
toLoodon,  197.  appointed  by  the 
pariiMnent  lord  high  admiral, 
upon  the  king^  lerocation  of  the 
eari  of  Noithumberlwid*s  com- 
mission, 273.  appointed  to  omd- 
mand  an  army,  but  gave  up  his 
oommiaaion  upon  the  parliament's 
aftar-rescdution  tint  tlie  earl  of 
Easex  should  be  the  mlygmeral, 
331.  hia  diaracter,  3^4-  attempts 
with  his  fleet  the  r^ef  of  Exeter, 
but  doea  not  Eiicoeed,  434.  his 
patent  of  lord  high  admiral,  the 
first  thuig  sealed  with  the  parlia- 
ment's new  brosd  seal,  453.  one 
the  few  jteers  who  attended 
parliament,  1643,  4^7*  ^  grtat 
influence  in  Estiex,  4S0.  one  of 
those  recommended  to  the  kii^  to 
be  intrusted  witli  the  power  of 
the  miHOa  fora  certain  time,  530. 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Irish  cap- 
tives, 539.  he  and  the  eari  of 
BlanclieKer  were  the  two  pillars 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  6(8. 
they  and  oinerB  withdraw  irom 
the  pai-liaroent  to  the  amy, 
promised  to  aid  the  eari  of  lk4- 
lond  in  his  rising  in  favour  (tf 
Chai-Ua  II,  643.  and  why,  646. 
the  parliament  prepare  a  fleet  un- 
der him  against  tlu  revolted  fleet, 
657.  the  prince  of  Wales  writes 
to  him,  ib.  his  answer,  ib,  the 
prince  went  to  aea  towards  Hol- 
land, after  having  attempted  to 
fight  him,  ib.  lie  follows  him,  ib. 
comes  upon  the  coast  of  Holland, 
6ji.  unable  to  save  the  life  of  his 
brother,  the  earl  of  Holland,  703. 
hit  part  in  the  iniutguration  of 
Cromwidl  as  jmtector,  841.  lus 
death,  861.  mndi  lamented  by 
Cromwell,whowHshis&st£riend,t&. 
Warwick,  Charles  Rich,  fourth  eari 
of,  one  of  the  committee  sent  by 
parliament  to  waiton  Charles  II. 
at  the  Hagu^  90S. 
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Washington,  ooloiiet,  hb  part  in  the 

mege  oC  Biiftd,  40S. 
Watdies,  the  hoiuie  of  lords  direct  a 

writ  to  be  issued  out  to  app<xnt 

them,  135.  the  oommons  dis- 

duoge  them,  i6. 

Wataon,  626,  630. 

Web,  518. 

Web}  colonel  William,  501, 503.  (as 
major  general)  574.  585* 

Weemes,  or  Wemmee,   much 

obliged  by  Charles  I,  489.  yet 
sides  with  the  parliament,  t£.  tallen 
prisowr  in  the  fij^t  at  Cropredy 
bridge,  t&.  commanded  the  ar- 
tiUery  in  the  Scotch  army  of 
Charles  II,  759.  was  a  confessed 
good  officer,  ib. 

Wenman,  (see  Wainman.) 

Wentworth,  ^48. 

Wentwmth,  Oeotge,  465. 

Wentworth,  oolond  Henry,  305. 

Wentworth,  Thomas  lord,  570,  571, 
573,574,  776.  sentbylwdOoring 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  with  cer- 
tain demands,  566.  which  he  is 
persuaded  not  to  deliver,  ib.  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  command 
devolved  to  him  by  Iwd  Goring, 
57.^  574,S8i'  his  hme  beaten  at 
Ashburton,  576.  ^>pointed  to 
command  the  horse,  lorA  Hoptoa 
being  made  general  of  the  remains 
of  the  western  army,  581,  583.  he 
submits  to  Uiis  cbai^  contrary  to 
expectation,  ib.  sent  with  othen 
fmn  France  by  the  queen  to  con- 
vey the  prince  of  Wales  thither 
from  Jme^,  509,  603.  how  far 
concerned  in  toe  facdons  in  the 
Iffince's  fleet,  6.1:5.  I'eaolved  to  at- 

■  tend  Charies  II.  into  Scotland, 
7,18.  had  the  command  oC  the 
regiment  of  guards  raised  by  the 
kingfnnn  his  mlgecta  in  FlaiMer% 
845- 

Wentworth,  (see  earl  of  Strafford.) 

West,  Charies  I.*s  affairs  there,  397, 
4i3i  447.  state  of  the  western 
counties  when  the  prince  of  Wales 
went  to  Bristfd,  543.  the  a^rs 
of  the  west  about  this  time  of  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  554,  581.  de- 
nigns  in  the  west  upcm  Plyroontb 
and  Exeter  in&nmr  ofCIuuies 
II.  86q. 

Westfield,  Thcous,  made  Insbop  of 

Bristol,  tn. 

Westminster,  tumults  ^ut,  loi, 
■34i  135-  diatractiomB  tbOTe  upon 
notice  itf  the  anny*s  oomiag  to- 
wards London,  6t3, 

Westmoreland,  Mildnwy  Fane,  se- 
cond 'earl  ot,  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  that  Charles 
I,  had  no  intentions  of  war,  363. 

WeatoOf  sir  Ricbard,  afterwards 
made  eari  ot  FartUnd,  19,  105. 
advised  the  dinolntion  ctf  the  third 
parliament  of  Charles  I,  3.  to 
escape  impeachment,  ib.  what  ef- 
fect the  pubUo  odium  had  upon 
him,  ti.  why  such  advice  was  not 
to  have  been  expe^M^  from  him, 
ib.  made  lord  treasurer  through 
the  diike  of  Budtingham,  19^  so. 


whom  he  so  miicJi  disobliged,  tiiat 
he  probably  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  that  post  had  the  duke 
lived,  19.  his  ris^  U>,  first  sent  as 
ambassador  into  Flanders,  3o.  his 
character,  ti.  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  Roman  religion,  31.  yet 
never  trusted  by  the  catbtdica,  ib. 
against  "wbaia  he  enforced  the 
penal  laws,  ib,  lus  debts  twice 
paid  by  the  king,  ib.  who  also 
gave  bim  Chute  forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, ib.  a  ridiculous  anecdote 
respecting  him  and  Mr.  Cesar,  3 1 . 
honoun  conferred  apon  him,  xi. 
why  the  eari  of  Holland  made 
oontinua]  war  upon  hun,  36,  60. 
tries  in  vain  to  undermine  archbi- 
shop Laud's  influence  with  the 
king,  40.  his  death,  33,  40. 
Weymouth  surrendered  to  the  king's 
forces,  434.  delivered  to  the  earl 
of  Emex,  488.  surprised  by  the 
king's  par^,  537.  lost  again 
throogh  lorn  Goring^  n«glect, 
S.^o,  543- 
Whaley,  colond,  notice  of  his  rough 
natures  624.  commanded  &e 
Is  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
at  Hampton-coort,  tb.  op- 
Cromwell's  b^g  made 
838.  he,  Ingoldsby,  and 
Ooffe  advise  the  protector  Richard 
not  to  dissfdve  the  parliament, 
and  premise  to  support  him  a- 
gainst  the  new  council  of  oScm, 
866.  are  imprisoned  by  that  coun- 
cil in  consequence, 
Wharton,  Philip  lord,  six,  353, 
686.  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Scots  at  Bippoo, 
63.  concurred  in  the  prosecution 
of  archbishop  Laud  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  74.  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  iKMse  of  Uai»  to  sit 
during  the  recess,  1 17.  wss  at  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  307.  carried 
the  intelligenoe  of  it  to  the  house 
oflordSyJiJ.  one  of  the  few  lords 
who  attended  parliament,  1643, 
467. 

Wharton,  at  Thomas,  463. 

Wheeler,    intruded  himself 

about  the  prince  of  Wales,  557. 
accused  of  beastliness,  ib.  forbid 
to  come  to  court,  ib.  his  accusation 
of  sir  H.  Windham,  558.  how 
settled,  ib.  how  far  ttie  chancellor 
was  concerned  in  these  affairs,  ib. 

Whetc(Hnb,  Tristram,   178,  185, 

330. 

mnietham,  oobnri,  gnmnor  of 
Portsmouth,  received  Haslerig, 
Walton,  and  Mwley  there,  S81. 
aud  declared  for  the  pariiament 
against  the  anny,  ib. 

Whitaker,  Laurence,  71. 

Whitdioot,  oolmel,  governor  of 
Windsor  caatle,  would  not  allow 
king  Charles  to  be  buried  accord- 
ing to  tlie  form  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  69S. 

Whit^  a  grare  lawyer,  noto- 
riously disaffected  to  the  church, 
80.  chairman  of  the  c<Humittee  of 

.  the  commons  about  religi<Hi,  ib. 


White,  serrantto  Charies  1,330. 

White,  (see  Whyte.) 

Mliitdiead,  coktnel,  preaentwith  the 
parliament  troops  at  the  sicgBaf 
Basing^iouBe,  £oi. 

Whitfbrd,  cotond^  one  of  the  mar- 
quis Moimtrote'a  cfficm,  743. 
why  not  executed  with  the  rot, 
ib.  bad  joined  in  the  murder  of 
Charles  I,  ib. 

Whitlodc,  Bulstrode,  one  of  the  par- 
liament commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  king  at  Oxford,  356, 
366.  and  to  treat  at  Uxbr^g^ 
530.  reason  for  hia  adbering  to 
thepariiamoit,  539.  was  In  fisvotir 
of  ue  self-denying  ordinance,  533. 
his  part  in  the  inaugunrtKHi  of 
Cromwell  as  protectw,  841.  the 
cmnmittee  of  safety  make  him 
keeper  of  their  great  seal,  S81. 

Wibrant,  Daniel,  460. 

Wichwych,  sir  Peter,  oontroKor  of 
the  king's  household,  one  of  thoae 
who  signed  the  decbratnm  that 
the  king  had  no  intentions  of  war, 
363.  had  been  ambassador  at 
Ccnostantintqile,  371.  notice  of 
him,  373.  died  very  sbtutiy  afker 
the  treaty  at  Oxfwd,  ib, 

WidringtOD,  (see  WitbringtOD.) 

Wight,  Isle  of,  (see  Newport) 

Wild,  seigeant,  the  parliament  re- 
queatof  the  Idng  to  make  him  chief 
baron  of  the  exdiequer,  338-  one  of 
the  oommissioners  to  whan  the 
parliamrat  intnisted  their  new 
iWDBd  seal,  453.  hedueflyhariiig 
averred  their  legal  power  to  make 
one,  ib.  made  chief  baron  of  the 
en^kequer  by  the  parUament,  6)9. 
presided  at  the  trial  of  captahi 
Burly,  condemned  for  stirring  up 
the  people  of  the  Isle  <rf'  Wight  in 
&vour  of  Charles  I,  ib.  his  in- 
structions to  the  grand  jury  to  ac- 
quit Rolph,  duuged  with  a  design 
on  the  king's  Uf^  687,  688. 
Wildman,  J^n,  a  leveUer,  an  ac- 
count o^  801.  Ngned  the  ansbap- 
tists*  address  to  Cliarlea  U,  855. 

Wilks,  cc^nel,  one  of  the  caswnis- 
aJonera  appointed  by  Monk  to 
treat  with  the  officers  of  the  army 
at  London,  881.  impriaooed  by 
him  for  having  consented  to  some- 
thing eosttraiy  to  his  instnictioni, 
883. 

William  of  Wickham,  fijundar  of 
New  college,  Oxford,  375- 

Williams,  Jdui,  bishtqi  of  lineofai, 
aftowards  archlrishop  ct  Yori^  3, 
5>  ii?!  <35*  nnfit  for  the  keeper- 
ship  (rf  the  great  »£«1, 19.  removed 
however  from  it  owing  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, ib.  takes  the  lead  gainst 
arohbtabop  Laud's  alterationa  with 
respect  to  the  oommunion-iafale 
and  other  ecclesiasUcal  matters, 
39>  >38-  observation  respecting 
his  treatise.  Holy  Altar,  name  and 
thing,  39.  proposes  in  the  house 
of  lords,  that  the  bishops  might  1« 
excused  from  attending  the  earl 
of  Strafford's  trial,  87,  140.  his 
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ingnamlniooi  adrloe  to  the  king 
to  dgn  the  bill  coodemniog  the 
eari  fcff  treaMXi,  ib.  would  probably 
have  been  murdered  by  the  mob 
about  the  bouse  of  peers,  if  he  had 
not  beeu  rescued,  135,  140.  an 
un&vourable  aooooat  of  him,  138. 
notice  of  his  imprisonment  by  the 
■tar-chamber,  it,  censure  aS  cer- 
tain points  of  hit  rooduct,  139. 
his  ins(^t  conduct  afho*  be  was 
made  archbishc^  of  Yoric,  14a 
the  bill  against  tiie  biabops  receiv- 
ed ID  the  commons  out  of  hatred 
to  him,  ib.  he  advisee  the  bishops 
to  protest  against  the  Itsality  of 
the  pmeeedingk  of  the  taoose  of 
lords  during  their  constrained  ab- 
BHue,  ti.  com  of  the  protest 
drawn  up  by  Mm,  j& 
Williamaon,  don  Henrique^  after- 
wards called  Roeewell,  the  resident 
of  Denmark  at  Madrid,  notice  of, 
731. 

Willis,  me  Kehard,  governor  of 
Newark,  579.  why  ttie  king  re- 
solved to  remove  him  from  this 
charge,  ib.  his  resistance  to  this 
intention,  580.  ordered  by  the 
king  never  to  oome  into  his  pre- 
aenm  again  in  consequence  of  his 
behaviour,  ib.  a  petition  and  re- 
monstrance in  liis  favour  1^ 
several  officers,  ib.  discovery  of 
his  treadiery  in  betraying  the 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  869.  his  diaracter,  ib. 

Willoughby,  Francis,  465. 

WiUoughby,  Honntague  Bertie,  kn^ 
afitenrarda  second  eari  of  Lindsey, 
<i9B.  one  of  those  who  signed  Uie 
declaration  that  Ae  king  had  no 
Intentions  of  war,  163.  oonunand- 
ed  die  ktng*B  guards  in  the  battle 
of  EdgeJiill,  307.  taken  prisoner 
in  endeavonring  to  reecae  his  fa- 
ther, 309,  jit.  (as  earl  of  Lind- 
sey,) was  at  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
one  of  those  the  king  desired 
of  parliament  might  attend  him  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  666.  present  at 
his  funeral,  698. 

WiUoogfaby  of  Paibam,  Francis  h>rd, 
673.  executes  the  ordinaiux  of  the 
militia  in  lanculnsliir^  173.  one 
of  the  few  lords  who  attended  par- 
Innien^  1 643,  467.  was  of  great 
esteem  amongst  the  preabyterians, 
though  uot  tainted  with  their 
principles,  649.  left  the  parliament 
and  went  to  Holland,  ib.  appoint- 
ed bjr  the  doke  of  York  lus  vice- 
admiral,  ib.  retained  the  post  out 
4^  duty  to  the  king  against  his  in- 
clination, 674.  succeeded  by  prince 
Rupert,  667.  a  design  of  surpris- 
ing Lynne  by  him  and  sir  H. 
Townsend ,  868.  both  apprdiended 
before  they  effected  it,  871. 

Wllmot,  Henry,  afteiWMds  lord 
and  subsequently  eerl  of  Rodies- 
ter,  88,  283,  289,  381,  77a,  780- 
taken  jffisoner  in  the  rout  at  New- 
bum,03.  restoredto'thekingbythe 
Scotch  omunissionm,  64.  very  in- 
devoted  towards  theenri  of  Straf- 


ford, tft.  how  larooDoerned  in  the 
Goneroondmoe  between  the  court 
and  the  army,  107,  116,  aio. 
want  of  courage  imputed  to  him, 
389,  434.  wounded  in  the  ren- 
counter neu  Worcester,  309.  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  horse  at 
the  battle  of  £dge-hill,  307,  308. 
prince  Rupert  irreootioilalily  pre- 
judiced against  him,  407,  484. 
was  not  fast  in  the  king's  favour, 
407.  and  why,  495.  made  lieu- 
tenant general,  323.  takes  Marl- 
borou^,  whidi  had  been  garri- 
laaei  by  the  parliament,  322, 
333.  routs  sir  W.  Waller  at 
Round  way-down,  406,  407.  re- 
tires toOxfbrd  to  attend  tlie  king, 
U.  mndi  consulted  by  the  king  on 
mihtary  a^rs,  482.  bia  ch^ac- 
ter,  ib.  495,  S12.  loved  debanche- 
ry,  ib.  his  nostihty  against  the 
secretary  of  state  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  (lord  Dtgby  and  sir  J. 
Colepepper,)  488.  charged  with 
ill-humour  and  n^igence  in 
not  beating  up  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters, 483.  advises  that  ihe  king 
should  march  towards  London, 
486.  why  be  urged  peace,  495. 
arrested  for  }agh  treason,  490. 
against  the  wishes  of  the  army,  jA. 
upon  lord  Goring^  being  put  in 
eommand  ovw  him,  lie  curtains 
leave  to  retire  into  France,  ib. 
sent  with  others  from  France  by 
the  queen,  to  bring  the  prince  of 
Wales  thither  out  of  France  599. 
how  far  conccmed  in  the  facdons 
in  the  prince  ofWales's  fleet,  655. 
resolved  to  attend  CbmHet  II.  into 
Scotland,  738.  asstits  him  to 
escape  out  of  England  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  768,769,  770, 
771.  one  of  the  king's  new  coun- 
cil, 776.  stdiciu  the  king  to  make 
him  an  earl,  783.  whomakeslmn 
eari  at  Rochceter,  and  sends  him 
to  ^le  diet  at  Ratishon,  803.  his 
return,  816.  obtains  leave  of  the 
king  to  go  into  England  to  aid  a 
rising  in  his  favour,  823.  he  de- 
signs for  the  north,  824.  his  ill 
success,  826.  an  aoddeot  that  be- 
fdl  him  in  his  return  to  London, 
ib.  deceived  by  Manning,  827, 
838.  has  the  ccmunand  of  cme  of 
the  four  regiments  raised  by  the 
king  from  his  subjects  in  Flan- 
ders, 845. 

Wimbledon,  Edward  Cecil,  vis- 
count, mnrmun  against  him  for 
the  failure  at  Cadis,  16.  had  been 
a  sddier  in  Hdland,  id. 

Wndwster  taken  bv  Cromw^,  588. 

Winchester,  John  I'aulet,  fifth  mar- 
quis 04  commanded  a  garrison 
in  Basing-hou8€^  his  seat,  501.  re- 
lieved from  a  si^  by  colonel 
Oage,  ib.  again  bewigBd  and  re- 
lieved, 511. 

Winchester,  H(moTade  Burgh,  mar- 
chioness of,  501. 

Windebonk,  (Winnebank,)  Christo- 
pher, son  of  sir  Frands,  bred  nt 
Magdaten  college,  Oxford,  733. 


sent  into  Spain,  ib.  reduced  to 
poverty  by  marriage,  ib.  changed 
his  religion,  Ut.  useAil  to  Charira 
IL's  ambanadors  there,  i&. 
Windebank,  sir  Francis,  secretary  of 
state,  85,  90,  138.  one  of  the 
oouunittee  of  state,  60.  being  ac- 
cused by  the  house  <rf  oononons, 
withdrew  beyond  sea,  71.  anec- 
dote concerning  him  and  a  priest, 
72. 

Windham,  colonel  Edmund,  345, 

556.  accompanied  the  marquis  of 
Hertford  into  the  west,  387.  hi^ 
sheriff  of  Somersetshire  400. 
made  governor  of  Biidgewater,  ib. 
notice  of  him,  O.  jo6.  the  bkiekade 
of  Taunton  intrusted  to  him,  ib. 
543.  whidi  be  is  forced  to  raises 
ib.  556.  particulars  of  his  design 
of  being  made  secretary  of  state. 
721.  the  king  chiefiy  diverted 
from  apptnnti^  him  lord  Cot- 
tington's  ingenious  story,  ib. 

Windham,  colonel  Frands,  prevailed 
on  Mr.  Lutterel,  owner  of  Dun- 
star  castle,  to  driver  it  up  to  the 
king,  400.  is  made  governor  of  it, 
ib.  which  he  surroidered  upon 
&ir  nmdititms  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  770.  noticB  of  lum,  ib,  as- 
sisted Charles  II.  in  his  eseqie 
out  <^  England  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  770,  771. 

Windham,  sir  Hugh,  concerned  in 
the  complaint  qpiinst  Wheeler, 

557.  558. 

Windham,  Mrs.,  Charies  II. 's  nurse, 
546.  diverted  him  from  business, 
and  ]H<^|ndioed  him  s^pibjst  his 
council,  (A.  her  object,  i&. 

Wingate,  captain,  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  taken  prisoner 
in  the  rencounternear Worcester, 
399. 

Winnebank,  (see  Winddiank.) 

Winniff,  Tbomaa,  made  MAop  of 
Linoobi,  isi. 

Winter,  John,  157. 

Wise,  mayor  of  Gloiieester,  41 6. 

Wishart,  Dr.,  709. 

Wit,  {see  Da  Wit-l 

Witlirington,  WiUiam,  lord,  goes 
with  me  eari  of  Deiby  to  support 
Charies  11.^  cause  in  Derbyshire^ 
761.  killed  in  the  fifi^t  at 
763.  his  character,  ib.  had  been  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
ib.  had  quitted  the  kingdom  with 
the  marquis  of  NewcasUe,  ib.  and 
had  returned  to  Scotland  with 
Charles  II,  ib. 

Withrington,  air  ThontRS,  weaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  1657,  840. 
his  part  in  the  inauguration  of 
Cromwell  as.  protector,  841. 

Wogan,  captain,  was,  when  a  youth, 
engaged  in  the  parliament  service, 
804.  and  was  greaUy  in  Ireton's 
finendship,  ib.  joined  the  marquis 
of  Omumd  in  support  of  the 
king's  cause  in  Ireiuid,  ib.  joins 
Middletnn  in  his  scheme  for  the 
king  in  Scotland,  id.  where  he  died 
i  n  consequ^oe  of  a  wound,  805 , 

Wi^elte,  Comificus,  ambassador  ez- 
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tnordinary  firan  Dennuu-k  at 
the  Hague,  encounges  the  mar- 
quis of  Mountrow  to  go  to  Den- 
mark for  aid  to  the  royal  cause, 
7>6)  739-  cauae  of  his  lubaequent 
niin,  716. 

Wdiey,  cardinal,  90. 

Wood,'  iir  Henry,  the  queen'f  tna- 
ntrer,  77^* 

Worcester,  a  rencounter  near  there, 
whurein  prince  Aapert  geti  the 
better,  igQ.  which  (novedof  grefit 
advantage  to  the  Ung,  ib,  nr  W. 
Waller  cornea  befim  it,  bat  is 
repulsed,  383.  Chailes  IZ.  de- 
fiated  there  by  Oomwdl,  764, 
7(i5- 

Worcester,  Henry  Somerset,  first 
nuurquis  of,  35 1 .  generally  reputed 
the  greatest  monied  man  in  the 
kingdon,  i&.  why  pM-haps  dis- 
posed to  laid  to  the  king,  ii.  gar- 
riioned  his  house,  Ragland-ca^e, 
653.  the  king  makes  a  short  stay 
with  him,  a.  bravely  defended  it 
•gainst  Fairfiuc,  609.  and  surren- 
dered on  houooiaUe  oooditioua, 
i6. 

WmcMter,  second  nutrqub  0^  (see 
lord  Herbert.) 

Worringttm,  by  Launoeston  in 
Devon,  granted  by .  Chailes  I.  to 
sir  Rd.  Uraenvil,  560. 

Wren,  Alattheiv,  bishop  of  N<H7ricli, 
and  afterwards  of  Kly,  notice 
of  him,  4a.  the  SootdifituigT  and 
canons  when  fnnned  vtm  to  be 
submitted  to  him,  abp.  Laud,  and 
bp.  Juzon,  ib.  44.  complaints 
against  him,  82.  one  of  the  hi- 
shops  who  signed  the  protestation 
against  their  constrained  absence 
from  the  house  of  lords,  141.  pro- 
ceeded pasrionately  against  the 
foreign  artisans  in  th«  diocese  of 
Norwich,  to  the  Ii^ary  of  trade, 

Wrigh^  sirBenj.,  736,  7*7.  some 
account  of,  it. 

Wiight,  Rt.  bisliop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  one  of  the  bishops  who 
signed  the  protertatioo  agunst 
thdr  coflstnuned  afasencB  fiam  the 
house  of  Wds,  141. 


Wyat,  sir  Dudley,  584,  593,  596. 
Wych,  (see  Wich.) 
Wyndbam,  (see  Wiadbam.) 

Y. 

Veomans,  alderman  of  Bristol, 

hanged  for  a  oomspondenoe  with 
prince  Itupert,389. 

Yoric,  an  occmrrenoe  there,  whidi 
was  a  sad  presage  of  subsequent 
misfortunes,  388.  delivovd  up  to 
the  parliament  forces,  493. 

Ycffk,  court  of,  a  vote  paawd  in  par- 
liament against,  96. 

Yorlt,  duke  of,  afterwards  James  II, 
482,  513,  648,  730,  778,  789,808, 
811,815, 847, 858, 859. 869,  877, 
897.  sent  to  Hull  by  Charles  I. 
and  well  ivceived  by  air  J.  Ho- 
tham,  S03.  he  and  the  ^nce  of 
Wales  in  danger  of  bong  taken 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  309.  signed  the  lettersent  by 
the  house  of  knxb  at  Oxford  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  467.  left  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  485,  553.  feu  into  the 
parliament's  hands  at  the  surren- 
der of  that  place,  615,  6ao.  and 
vas  oomantted  to  the  are  of  the 
earl  of  Ncrthomberiaiid,  H.  bow 
treated  by  him,  ib.  the  king's 
conversation  wi^  hira  at  Hamp- 
ton-oourt  by  leave  of  parliament, 
i^,  who  recinnmeoded  him,  if  poe- 
siUe,  to  escape  to  HoUand,  ib.. 
whither  he  esc^ei  in  woman^ 
apparel  by  the  asnstanoe  of  Bam- 
fidd,  645.  well  recnved  by  the 
princess  nmtl  of  Orange,  his  sister, 
ib.  sir  J.  Berkley  nude  his  go- 
vernor in  the  absence  of  Irad 
Byron,  ib.  goes  to  the  English 
fleM  at  HdvMtsluys,  648.  qipdnts 
lord  WilkNighby  of  Parham  his 
vice-admiral,  649.  sent  to  the 
Hagne  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  ib, 
659.  his  GOnditifHi  there^  and  the 
factions  among  his  followers,  670. 
had  been  instigated  by  Bamfield 
to  be  poswssed  of  the  government 
of  the  fleet,  tnit  was  convinced 
with  mach  ado^  that  it  was  ndtber 
saft  for  hun  nor  his  fiither^i  scr- 
▼io^  674.  particular!  nqpeotlng 


him  left  with  the  queen,  73$.  sir 
E.  Herbert  and  sir  O.  Batdiff 
have  great  interest  with  him,  756. 
they  recommend  to  him  the  pat- 
tern of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  ib, 
goes  to  Brtuseh  in  osdv  tovUt 
the  duke,  ib.  his  two  coansdkn 
propose  a  match  for  him  with  the 
duke's  bastard  dao^tar,  757.  be 
visits  his  sister  at  the  Hague, 
ib,  the  factions  in  his  family  at 
Breda,  758.  he  returns  to  Pans  10 
the  qoeen,  ib.  the  neceaities  and 
Actions  of  his  fiuiuly,  776. 
to  enter  into  the  Frendi  swiob, 
ib.  ddiberadons  in  the  oouacal 
whetlie'  he  sliould  enter,  777.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  ojsn- 
ion  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  778. 
be  goes  into  the  army,  ib.  reorived 
wi£  every  respect  by  maishal 
Turenne,  ib.  his  governor,  lord 
Byron,  dies,  783.  he  is  pleased 
wi(h  wsr,  ib.  sir  J.  Berkwy  de- 
signs madanoiselle  de  Lougueville 
for  his  wife,  ib.  he  was  not  averse 
from  marriage,  but  would  not  act 
without  the  liing't  and  queen^i 
ooasent,  ib.  cardiosi  Uaarine 
(pves  him  notioethat  be  must  quit 
the  French  service,  84^  obtains 
of  the  kmg  that  sir  H.  Beonet 
should  be  soit  envoy  to  Madrid, 
847.  leaves  Paris,  and  goes  to  the 
king  at  Bruges,  t&.  chained  sevenl 
times  on  horseback  at  the  Lattle 
of  Dimkirk,  860.  retired  to  New- 
port, ib.  goes  to  Boulogne,  87a. 
confers  with  Turenne,  who.offets 
assistance  for  any  probatile  enter> 
prise  in  England,  872.  returns  to 
BnUB^  i&  the  king  of  Spain 
offers  to  make  him  his  admiral, 
866,  878.  which  he  aeoapts,  878, 
885.  as  admiral  he  takes  poascssioa 
of  Uie  English  fleet,  which  conveyed 
Charies  II.  to  Eng^d,  909.  ten 
thousand  pounds  sent  him  by  the 

English  paiiiament,  ib.   

York,  ardtbisbop  o^  (see  J.  WO. 
liams.) 

Z. 

Zoiu^,  Edwud  lord,  371. 
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Abbot,  Geo.  ardibiiihop  of  Canter^ 

bury,  bia  b^arlonr,  939. 
AbbevUle,  1350. 

Acts,  iirtC  act  of  settlement,  1057. 
secxHid  act,  1058.  tbinl  act,  1067. 
act  of  indemnity,  U>.  <^  unifor- 
mity, 1077'  for  liberty  of  con> 
acience,  iL 

Adventurers  in  IreJnnd  send  a  com- 
mittee to  tlie  king,  1036.  an  ac- 
count of  them,  ib.  another  class 
of  adraiturers  appears,  1028.  their 
anew  to  the  demands  of  the 
Iikb  cadioUca,  1053. 

African  company  erected,  1102.  a 
charter  grantM  to  them,  id. 

Albetnarie,  duke  of,  (see  general 
Monk.) 

Alcala,  university  of,  984. 

Allen,  cardinal,  protects  the  Eng- 
lish at  Rome,  016.  his  kindness 
to  Ur.  Henry  Hyde,  ib. 

Antrim,  marquis  m,  a  statement  of 
his  case,  1064. 

Antwerp,  9S<^  985,  1007. 

A^le,  earl  oi^  1023,  m.^.  sent  to 
we  Tower,  J013.  bis  character, 
a.  sent  into  Scotland  to  be  tried, 
1033.  bied  upon  nrtidn  oftrauon 
and  murder,  is  ooademoed  and 
executed,  mo. 

Arlington, loi-(],(aeeBir  H.Bennet.) 

Arminiaus,  928. 

Amy,  nature  and  indinaUon  of  it 
on  the  king's  return^  997. 

Amndd,  earl  0^  earl  marshal,  thanks 
Mr.  Hyde  (or  his  treatmentof  him, 
935. 

Araodel,  Richard,  created  lord 
Arundel  of  Trerioe^  >I33> 
eminent  serrioes  ot  him  and  his 
family,  id. 
Ashburiihsm,  Mr^  048,  ago,  96s, 
97a,  ii6(>  his  menddiip  wiu 
Kt  joh|i  Colepq>pCT,  940.  inrades 
the  oflice  <tf  the  chancellor  of  die 
excbequer,  965.  Us  cradit  vith 
theking,97i.  tne king's dunaotv 
of  bim,  973. 

lord,  commiaslcaier  of  ap- 
1127.  obtatns  a  gmnt  ap- 
pointing him  trBBsnier  at  pdv. 
money,  tiaS.  frvDurs  die  bill  for 
fibertyoifoons):denoe^ii39.  speaks 
for  it  in  the  house  of  bnds,  1130. 
npports  the  bill  for  the  pevent- 
ing  the  inqwrtatfon  of  Iridi  OBtde^ 

I300. 

Avignon,  1251, 13^5. 

Aylesbury,  sir  Thomas^  hart  master 
of  requests  to  the  king,9io.  mar^ 
ries  bis  daugblerto  EdwardHydfs 

Ayllffe,  sir  George,  marries  bis 
daughter  to  Edward  Hyd^  gi8. 
she  dies  within  six  moous,  n. 

AyUffe,  John,  948. 


Ayicne,  sir  George,  mudi  coniolted 
byllie  doke  of  Vork>  1 133. 
B. 

Bankers,  a  damour  raised  against 
them,  1 166.  necessary  to  the 
king's  affium,  id.  advantages  aris- 
ing from  them  in  various  ways, 
id.  the  metbod  of  treaUng  with 
them,  id. 

Barbadoea,  lord  'WiDougbby  the  go- 

vern<M:,  i3j;9. 
Basadouna,  Fietro,  the  ambassador 

of  Venice  at  Madrid,  bis  diaiac- 

ter,  981. 

Batteville,  the  baron  of,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  1040.  some  account 
of  him,  id.  jmns  with  the  eai*l  of 
Bristol  in  obsbiicting  the  king's 
marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Por- 
tugal, 104T.  caitses  to  be  printed 
all  Uie  memorials  he  had  present- 
ed OD  that  a&ir,  1O43.  far  which 
lie  is  ordei-ed  to  Imcn  the  king- 
dom, id. 

BaynanI,  Thomas,  of  Wan  straw, 
915.  marries  Anne  Hyde,  id. 

Beaufort,  duke  admiral  of  France, 
joins  tbe  French  fleet  at  Brest, 
II73- 

Benham,  co.  Berks,  915. 

Ben  net,  Mr.,  987. 

Bonnet,  sir  H.,  1122.  his  character, 

1094.  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  England,  he  still 
hoped  to  be  able  to  govern  it, 

1095.  bis  intrwoes  against  the 
cbuiceDor,  1090.  an  intrigue  in 
the  court  to  advance  him,  1 100, 
made  secretary  of  state  in  the 
room  (tf  secretary  Nicholas,  iioi. 
cajoles  sir  R.  Paston,  who  moves 
for  a  supply  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  and  an  half,  ii3i. 
vourable  to  tbe  bill  for  liber^  <rf 
oonecience,  1129.  Is  created  lord 
Arlington,  11 33.  joins  irith  rir 
W.  Coventry  against  the  trea- 
fluer,  1 165.  lauMDts  to  the  ohan- 
cellor  the  king's  course  of  life, 
1191.  the  dj^oellor  repeals  the 
GonversBtion  to  the  king,  who 
had  just  entered  die  room,  id. 
lord  Arlington  puts  ft  off  with 
lafllery,  1191. 

Bergen,  a  particular  aooount  of  tbe 
attempt  upon  the  Dutch  diere, 
1147.  tbe  ill  success  of  i^  166$. 
lord  Sandwich  refuses  to  allow  a 
second  attempt,  1 149.  lord  Ch- 
rendon^  reflection  on  thisaAir,U. 

BeiUey,  sir  Charics^  traduces 
the  dodUM  of  York's  reputation, 
101 1.  soon  confesses  the  fhlsehood 
of  the  charge,  1013,  begs  pardon 
of  tbe  ducbees,  1014.  makes  pro- 
fsBsions  also  to  the  dianoeltta',  id. 
is  made  privy  punK^i  101.  caresses 


and  amnses  sir  R.  Pasfam,  iitr, 
b  created  earl  of  Fahnooth,  1 133. 
Is  killed  in  the  first  engagBBomt 
with  the  Hutch,  1140. 

Beverley,  953,  953.  954- 

Bewett,  Mr.,  of  great  weight  in 
Holland,!  175.  his  cbaractei-, 1 1 76. 
eodeavours  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
td.  enten  into  a  correspondence 
with  tbe  English  court  with  He 
Wit's  consent,  id.  suspects  the  sin- 
oerity  of  De  Wit,  1177.  and  re- 
solves to  make  peace  in  opposi- 
tion to  him,  id.  settles  a  secret 
correspondence  with  tbe  English 
court,  id.  which  is  aoddentally 
discovered  by  De  Wit,  1178.  his 
papers  seized  and  ciphers  detected, 
id.  he  is  executed ,  id.  all  his  &ieuds 
obliged  to  fly,  id. 

Bishops,  bill  against  them  passed 

S'  ^  kin^  943r  tile  eflect  of 
is  on  tbe  sevieral  parties,  ib. 
new  bishops  appmnted  to  vacant 
see6,io47.  a  clamour  raised  against 
them  and  the  deigy  by  their 
tenants,  1048.  the  injiudce  of  it, 
id.  a  lull  paned  for  restoring  than 
to  tbar  seats  iu  parliament,  1070. 
some  of  then  are  against  aD  alt<^ 
ations  in  t^  Hlurgy,  1074.  o^en 
press  eamesdy  botn  for  altentiane 
and  additions,  1075.  new  bishopa 
appointed,  1047.  state  of  the 
l^ops  in  general,  and  their 
chapters,  id.  a  dunonr  raised 
against  them  by  thdr  tenants,  id. 
more  passion  tiian  justice  in  it,  id. 
oppose  the  bill  for  liberw  of  con- 
science,  1 1 30.  by  which  they  iucnr 
the  king's  dispfeanirt^  I131. 
Bombay,  1037. 
Booth,  sirCfeorge,  1074. 
Bourbon,  I33|(. 
Bourdeaa:^  984. 

Boiirdeanx,  mondenr,  ambanadw 
frcsD  France  to  tbe  Cranwells, 
1035.  has  new  credentials  ready 
on  the  arrival  of  tbe  king,  i^ 
desires  an  audience,  td.  command- 
ed to  leave  the  kingdom,  1036. 

Boulogne^  1250. 

Boyle,  Mr.  lUchaxd,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  killed  in  tbe  first 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,!  141. 

Bredcnock,  earl  of,  1049. 

Breda,  1007.  appointed  the  place  for 
treating,  1319.  state  of  the  nego> 
tSationa,  11S4.  tbe  treaty  ad- 
vanced, 1328.  conduded,  and 
peace  mode,  1 939. 

Bridgman,  sir  Orluido^  lua  dKno- 
tcr,969. 

Bristd,  963. 

Bristol,  earl  of,  reaoains  some 
days  at  Dieppe  with  the  chono^ 
lor,  976.  proceeds  with  bim  to|mn 
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tbe  prince,  but  ia  prevented,  aiid 
arrives  at  the  Hague,  979.  an 
account  of  hit  behaviour  abroad, 
1039.  declares  himself  a  Roman 
catliulic,  ib.  accompanies  the  king 
to  Fuentaiabia,  ib.  devoted  to  ttue 
Spanish  interest,  1040.  joioN  with 
the  Spanish  ambauador  in  ob- 
stmcting  the  king's  marriage  with 
the  tnunta  of  Portugal,  1041. 
speaks  lightly  to  the  king  of  the 
Infanta's  person,  ib.  U  sent  by  the 
king  to  see  some  ladies  in  Italy, 
1043.  nises  objeotiiHU  against  the 
bill  for  rastorliig  the  Ush<^  to 
their  seats  in  paiUament,  1070. 
some  account  of  his  general  con- 
duct, 1103.  his  extravagant  con- 
duct to  the  king,  1109.  accuses 
the  cbancdlor  of  high  treason,  ib. 
absconds  upon  the  king's  warrant 
to  apprehend  him,  ib. 

Braghil^dte  lord,  one  of  the  conmis- 
■ionan  bom.  the  state  of  Irdand, 
1035.  his  duracter,  ib.  made  eari 
of  Orrery,  1057. 

Broke,  the  lord,  955. 

Brown,  sir  Ridbard,  lord  mayor  of 
Ijondcni,  10,^3.  suppresses  the  in- 
surrection at  the  fanatics  in  Lon- 
don, ib, 

Bruges,;978. 

Brussels,  985. 

Biicdeugh,  countess  of,  is  contracted 
to  Mr.  Crofts,  the  natural  son  of 
the  king,  1 107. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  takes  the 
lead  in  an  opposition  to  the 
chancellor,  1197.  hit  hatred  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  ib.  sup- 
ports the  biU  for  preventing  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle,  1300. 
receivea  a  challenge  from  the 
lord  Ossory,  ib,  ^  which  he 
informs,  the  boose  of  lords, 
1301.  the  houBC^  after  considering 
die  affi^r,  sends  both  to  the 
Tower,  a  scuffle  between 

bim  and  llie  marqnis  of  Dorches- 
ter, ii.  both  committed  to  the 
Tower,  ib.  he  obstructs  the  bill 
for  lord  Roos'sdlvorce,  1 3o8.  a  par- 
ticular relating  to  him  which  na8> 
tens  die  fidl  of  the  dianodlor, 
1330.  his  behaviour  towuds  ^ 
kiofe  ib.  a  vamnt  bsued  to  ap- 
prehend him,  133  T.  is  removed 
from  all  bis  employments,  ib.  a 
proclamation  issued  (or  appre. 
bending  him,  ib.  desires  tbe  chan- 
ceUor  to  interpose  in  bis  behalf, 
1333.  the  cbuiodlor's  adrice  to 
bim,  ib,  be  surrenders  himself,  ib. 
is  examined  at  the  coundl-bcArd, 
1333.  the  king  is  satisfied  with 
his  defence,  ib,  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  chancellor  be  is  restored  to 
all  bis  employments,  1336.  and  is 
much  in&uned  against  the  chan^ 
oeUor»  1337.  and  ii  induced  to 
ooDOur  in  tbe  prosecution,  ji. 
sends  ficir  sir  Robert  Harlow  tn 
hopes  of  gaining  some  informa- 
tion against  the  chanoelk)r,  1239. 

Butler,  James,  marquis  of  Ormond, 
998,  1000.  one  o£  the  king> 


council  at  the  restoration,  993. 
cJiaractcr  ci  hin,  993.  made  lord 
steward  of  ibe  household,  1005. 
his  courage  and  constancy  in  the 
king's  service,  ib.  his  fniendship 
with  the  cliancellor,  ib.  and  1015. 
is  sent  by  the  king  to  inform  the 
chancellor  of  bis  dai^iter^  mar- 
riage widt  the  duke  ot  York, 
1009.  made  a  duke,  loiS.  urges 
the  chancellor  to  resign  his  office, 
ib.  and  to  wait  wholly  upon  the 
person  of  the  king,  ib.  appointed 
of  the  onnmittee  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador for  the  king's  marriage 
with  the  in&nta,  ioj8. 

Butler,  Dr.,  a  phyndan  at  Cam- 
bridge, 917. 

Byron,  sir  Jdin,  g66, 

Byron,  lord,  987. 

C 

Cadi»,  933. 
Caen,  976. 

Cfesar,  sir  Charies,  master  of  the 

ndls,  dies^  957. 
Calais,  976, 1346, 1350, 1353,  iiS3- 
Calaray,  Mr.,  bis  disingenuity  re- 
specting Ibe  king's  declamtiou 
oonoermng  ecclesiastical  affun, 

Calthurst,  Anne,  widow  of  Matt. 
Calthurs^    marries  Laurence 

Hyde,  915. 

Calthurvt,  Matthew,  of  Qaverton 
near  Bath,  ib. 

Canaries  patent,  a  particular  relation 
of  tbe  passing  of  it,  1134. 

Canary  roerehants ;  Uw  prindpal  of 
them  petition  for  a  diarto',  1 1 36. 
the  king  approves  of  it,  ib.  op- 
posed by  the  city  of  London,  ib. 
the  chanceUor  refuses  to  put  the 
seal  till  the  merchants  had  satis- 
lied  tbe  city,  1137.  some  diiTer- 
enoes  in  the  company  after  their 
inconoration,  ib.  whiob  are  re- 
ferred to  the  king,  1 138.  the  lung 
sadsiies  all  parties,  ib. 

Canterbury,  the  king's  arrival  ther^ 
994. 

Capel,  the  lord,  973,  974.  bis 
stay  in  Jeney,  975.  by  advice 
of  nis  friends  In  England,  who 
wished  to  obtain  permission  for 
Um  to  return  to  England,  he 
removes  to  Middleburgh,  U>,  re- 
turns into  En^and,  976. 

Casdlian,  Anne,  of  Benham,  915. 
marries  Rob.  Hyde,  ib. 

Carey,  sir  Ijocius,  ddert  son  to  the 
km  TiaoouDt  Falkland,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Edward  Hyde, 
935.  some  account  of  bis  educa- 
ncBi,  i6.  his  fortune,  ib.  character, 
ib.  marries  against  his  father's 
wishes,  ib.  goes  to  Holland  with 
his  wife,  920.  returns  to  England, 
retiring  to  a  country  life  and  his 
books,  (ft.  his  father's  death  calls 
htm  from  his  retirement  ib.  re- 
tumii  to  his  studies,  tb.  mode  of 
Kvtng,  and  his  acquaintance,  ib. 
his  progress  in  learning,  ib. 
I  Carew,  Thomnt,  one  of  Edward 


Hyde's  chief  aoquuntanoe,  92;. 

bis  diaractcr,  934. 
Carleton,  air  Dudley,  ambassador  at 

the  Hague,  939. 
Carteret,  sir  George,  974,  1161.  go- 

vemor  of  Jeraey,  575.  receives 

the  cbancdlor  into  ms  house,  ib. 
Castro,  the  marquis t3j6. 
Qivendidi,  sir  Charies,  985.  his 

character,  9S8.  the  chancdlor 

^Tsuadea  him  to  return  into  Etig- 

Chaloner,  Dr.,  principal  of  Alhan 
ball,  Oxford,  916.  dies  of  the 
plague,  ib. 

Charies  I.  calls  a  parVament  upon 
the  refa^ion  in  Scotland,  April 
1640,  934>  dissolves  it  in  May, 
935.  c^ls  another  in  November, 
tft.  sends  for  Mr.  Hyde,  937.  his- 
discourse  witli  him,  ib.  gets  him 
to  undertake  the  care  of  episoopaty 
in  parliament,  till  he  goes  to  ScoU 
land,  ib.  thuiks  him  by  secretary 
Nidu^  for  his  zeal  in  hi*  service, 
U>.  tilten  him  the  place  of  KolidtcM- 
general,  which  be  declines,  93S. 
intrusts  lord  Falkland,  sir  J.  Cole- 
peppcr,  and  Mr.  Hyde  with  the 
conduct  of  bis  affiura  in  parlia- 
ment, 039.  passes  the  biU  s^oMt 
the  bistu^,  943.  accompanies  the 
queen  to  Dover,  943.  receives  a 
m^sage  from  the  parliament  re- 
specting the  ftmoval  of  the  prince 
of  Wues  from  RicbmcKid,  ib. 
writes  a  sharp  answer,  ib.  which 
Mr.  Hyde  prevails  uptm  him  to 
alter,  944.  meets  tbe  prince  at 
Oreenwidi,  ib.  his  discourse  with 
Mr.  Hyde  there,  ib.  directs  him  to 
prepare  saA  send  him  answers  to 
such  dedaradoiis  or  messages  as 
the  parliament  should  send  to  hini,. 
ib.  promises  secrecy,  and  that  be 
win  himself  transcribe  all  the  an- 
swers, i&.  is  surprised  in  the  midst  <rf 
this  disooorse  by  the  earls  of  Essex 
and  Holland,!^,  goes  to  Theobalds, 
941;.  begins  his  progress  north- 
ward, 946.  takes  the  prince  with 
him,  ib.  sends  for  Mr.  Hyde  to 
attend  him  at  York,  948.  sends 
Mr..  Asbbumham  to  Sir.  Hyde^ 
vitii  the  declaration  of  the  36th  of 
May,  and  wishes  an  answer  to  be 
prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  949. 
displeased  with  the  lord  keeper, 
950.  is  reconciled  to  him  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  951.  goes  to  Beverley,  951. 
thence  to  Hull,  &.  his  pragress 
into  NorthamptcHubire  uid  UA- 
cestarshire,  954.  returns  toV<Mlt,i& 
his  WBger  wiih  lord  Falkland  con- 
cerning Mr.  Hyde's  style,  ib.  some 
of  tbe  king's  movements,  955. 
determines  to  make  secretary  Ni- 
cholas master  of  the  wards,  956. 
and  Mr.  Hyde  secretary  of  state, 
(A.  graooudy  receives  the  com- 
misnoners  sent  by  the  parliament 
to  treat  with  him,  958.  complains 
that  thdr  powers  are  so  restrwned, 
ib,  is  against  a  cessation  of  anns. 
959.  is  urged  by  Mr.  Pierrepoiat 

I    to  make  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
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Und  lord       admnBl  of  Bn^aad, 
ib.  whidi  nr  E.  Hyde  edvisee  hhn 
to  comply  with,  960-  whkji  the 
king  refiuei,  ib.  the  true  cense  of 
his  rejecting  it,  ib.  description  of 
hia  affection  fw  the  queen,  g6i. 
his  promise  to  the  queen  that  he 
would  nerer  make  any  pence  but 
by  ha  mediation*  ib.  disniiasBathe 
Scottish  omrnnissioners,  who  at- 
tended hiin  with  a  request  to 
abolish  episcopacy,  963.  is  miich 
tnnbled  at  the  disunion  between 
the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice, 
ib.  goes  to  Bristol,  ib.  his  last  con- 
ference with  the  chancellor,  073. 
commandi  himtoattend  the  piince 
into  thewett,969.  sends  him  two 
manuscripts  containing  all  the 
passages  in  the  years  1645,  1646, 
976.  much  pleased  with  the  chan- 
cellor's rindica^on  of  him  in  his 
answer  to  the  parliament's  decla- 
ration, ib.  the  removal  and  solemn 
interment  of  his  body  proposed, 
but  his  body  not  to  be  found,  1 049. 
Charles,  prinoe  of  Wales,  (after- 
wards Charies  II.)  sent  under  his 
new  governor  the  marquis  of  Uert- 
£ord  to  Richmond,  943.  ordered  to 
attend  hia  nuyeety  at  Greenwich, 
ib.  meets  the  king  there,  944.  is 
sent  by  the  Icing  into  the  wast, 
973*  gpa  thence  to  Scilly,  ib.  and 
afterwards  to  Jeifey,  074'  em- 
barks for  France,  ib.  Charles  II. 
receives  the  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  king  his  father,  979. 
sends  the  chancellor  and  lord  C(A- 
tington  ambassadors  to  Spain,  ti. 
qmkt  to  the  chanoellor  reqMcting 
his  daughter's  appointment  as 
maid  of  honour  to  the  princess 
rcnral,  990.  commands  the  chan- 
ceUor  to  write  an  answer  to  Crom- 
well's declaration  of  decimating 
the  kiiu's  party,  991.  ia  rettored 
to  his  kingdom,  992.  Us  council 
at  the  restoradtm,  993.  mortified 
at  the  solicitations  otsome  royalists 
at  Canterbury,  994.  more  mrali- 
tied  at  a  list  of  privy-counsellors 
recommended  to  him  by  general 
Monkf  ib,  ia  much  disimsed,  and 
gives  the  list  to  the  chancellor, 
ib.  desires  him  to  discoune  the 
matter  with  the  general  and  Mr. 
Morrice,  995.  is  afterwards  satis- 
iied  with  Monk's  explanation,  ib, 
his  triumphant  entry  into  Xxmdon, 
ib.  is  mortified  at  tlie  disuni(m  of 
his  friends,  998.  a  review  of  the 
ran  SOS  of  this  disunioo,  ib.  various 
instances  of  the  unhappy  oonstita- 
tion  of  the  king's  friends,  lOos* 
which  much  troubles  the  king, 
1003.  neglecting  business,  he  gives 
faiouelf  up  to  Measure,  ib.  fills  the 
onurts  of  jusbce  with  grave  and 
learned  Jnd^<S  ioo4*  confirms 
the  general  m  all  the  offices  as- 
signed him  by  the  parliament, 
1005.  sends  two  of  the  chancellor's 
friends  to  inform  him  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Yttdt,  1009.  his  behaviour  upon 


it  towards  the  chancsikH-,  ib. 
makes  him  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  101 1.  creates 
him  a  banm,  ib.  Ids  satisfaction  at 
seeing  the  change  in  the  queen's 
behaviour  towuds  the  duke  and 
duchess  Voik,  1014.  reproves 
the  dianceUor  fivnot  bflingiMBBsed 
at  it,  U.  oommissitmers  sent  to 
him  from  Scotland  and  Irehuid, 

1030.  disposes  of  several  greet 
offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
I093,  is  inclined  frmn  iord  Lau- 
therdale's  discourse  to  dday  the 
reestablishment  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  10Z4.  greatly  perpleied 

the  contradictory  addresses 
fnmlidand,  1019.  hwdtataswham 
to  send  to  Ir^nd  as  his  d^nity, 
I030>  fixes  upon  thekxd  Rt^erts, 

1031.  is  concerned  at  the  delay  in 
psssingthebill  of  indemnity,  1033 
interposes  with  parliament  respect- 
ing it,  U.  at  lastgrta  it  passed,  ib. 
oonbrs  with  tlie  dianceUor  upon 
the  proposal  of  marriage  made  to 
him  by  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor, 1036.  is  himsdf  {deased  with 
it,  i037<  appoints  a  committee  by 
the  tiianaellor's  advice  to  consider 
of  it,  lA.  and  to  enter  intoa  treaty 
with  the  ambinador,  1038.  re- 
fuses to  enter  into  m  war  with 
Spain,  ib.  writes  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  the  qnera  I'egent,  and 
the  infanta,  1039.  appears  mudi 
colder  towards  the  treaty,  1041. 
sends  the  earl  BristM  to  see 
some  ladies  in  Italy,  1043.  receives 
the  Portuguese  ambassador  coldly 
on  his  return,  ib.  by  de^raea  re- 
turns to  his  old  restdutMm,  and 
reodves  him  with  his  usual  free- 
dom, I043>  is  greatly  incensed  at 
the  Spanish  ambassador's  printing 
the  monorials  be  had  presented 
against  the  masdh,  ib.  requires 
hJm  ftvthwith  to  dc^tart  the  king- 
dom, ti.  receives  sc»ne  particular 
overtores  from  the  court  (tf  France 
respecting  the  treaty  with  Portn- 
gal,  ib.  lays  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore  his  privy-council,  1045.  and 
is  advised  without  more  delay  to 
oonchtde  the  treaty,  ib.  his  speech 
to  the  new  parliament,  1046. 
urges  them  to  confirm  the  act  of 
indemnity,  ib.  imparts  to  them  the 
news  of  bis  intended  marriage,  ib, 
hiscoronatbn,  33d  of  April,  1048. 
proposes  a  solmnn  interment  of  bis 
fiitber,  1049.  whose  body  cannot 
be  fiNind,  ib.  upointalord  Roberts 
d^ty  of  Irdaad,  1050.  offiers 
him  the  privy  seal,  ib,  enters 
warmly  into  the  affairs  of  Irdand, 

hears  all  parties,  ib.  his  friends 
restored  by  act  of  pariiammt, 
1051.  appears  inclined  to  favour 
the  Iristk  cathidicB,  105a.  is  dis- 
tressed with  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  1055.  passes  the 
first  act  of  settlonmt,  1057.  ap- 
points three  lords  justices,  ib. 
hears  again  the  different  parties, 
lOjS.  passes  the  second  ac^  U> 


hem  the  didhnDt  partiea  a  third 
time^  io6a  increases  the  difficulty 
of  a  settlement  by  some  improvi- 
dent acts  of  honnty,  1066.  aDowa 
an  extraordinary  clause  to  be  in- 
serted  in  the  grant,  ib.  passes  the 
third  act  of  settlooent,  1067.  after 
great  persuasion  prevails  with  the 
parliament  to  pass  the  Inll  of  in- 
donnity,  1069.  adjourns  the  par- 
liament 1071.  the  true  grounds  of 
his  &vourtothe  Roman  catlu^cs, 
ib,  his  speech  on  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  1073.  in  iriiidi  he 
complains  tothcm  his  debtl^  ii. 
the  reasons  why  those  debts  ware 
so  great,  ii.  senda  for  tiie  house  of 
commons  to  attend  him  at  White- 
hall, 1076.  his  speech  to  them,  ib. 
confirms  the  act  cf  unifMToity, 
1079.  permits  the  presbyteiian 
ministers  to  have  too  free  access 
to  htm,  1080.  their  inqwrtuuities 
disqniet  htm,  1081.  prccnisesthem 
to  suspend  the  act  of  nnlfomd^, 
•A.  eodeavoun  to  fulfil  hia  pnmiee^ 
ii.  demands  the  judgment  ot  his 
lawyers,  and  finds  it  oat  of  his 
power,  1083.  his  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, 1083.  prtmigues  it,  1084. 
leoeives  the  queen  from  Portugal 
at  Portsmouth,  1085.  oooducta 
her  to  HampbHt-court,  ib.  endea- 
vour! are  used  to  alienate  his 
affiectionB  from  her,  ib.  some  dr- 
cumstanoes  whidi  contribute  to  a 
misunderstanding  lietween  than, 
ib.  imparts  all  his  troubles  to  the 
chancellor,  10S8.  the  chancdlor 
endeavonra  to  reooncfle  the  king 
and  qneen,  tft.  1094.  but  is  un- 
successful, ib.  four  subodies  grant- 
ed to  him,  1097.  his  q)eech  at  the 

Cnnngation  of  the  parUament,  ib, 
as  an  intention  <k  pr^ring  a- 
gainst  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment two  tails  against  the  papista 
and  sectaries,  ib.  designs  to  nave 
the  papists  ooovicted,  1 098.  mea- 
sures taken  to  frastraM  hk  derign, 
ib.  upon  whidi  he  declines  any 
further  thought  of  the  bill,  1099. 
grants  a  charter  to  the  Afrion 
company,  iios.  baoonwe  an  ad- 
venturer  in  it,  1 1 03.  Is  not  inclined 
toenter  into  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
ib.  sdUs  Dimkirit  to  France,  1 105, 
1106.  oonsults  the  chancellor  re- 
specting his  natural  son,  Mr. 
Crofts,  1107.  whom  he  publicly 
owns,  and  creates  duke  ^  Mon- 
mouth, 1 108.  afHMiints  Scotdi  bi- 
shops, iiii<  is  flmNiiable  w  the 
petition  of  dte  Scotch  for  with- 
drawing the  En^sh  garrisons. 
It  13.  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  1 1 1 4.  confirms  several 
acts,  iiij.  proroguea  the  parlia- 
ment, II 16.  transmits  the  mer. 
t^ianta'  mniMUtrauce  against  the 
Dutch  to  sir  Oecwge  Downing  at 
the  Hague,  ib.  takes  measures  to 
dispose  parliament  to  grant  sup- 
plies for  a  war,  1 1  ic>.  has  a  sup- 
ply granted  of  two  millions  and  an 
n^f,  iizi.  which  indines  him  to 
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engage  Id  a  war  with  the  IXitch, 
ib.  approve*  of  the  bishop  of  Mun. 
tter's  proposals  for  an  alliance 
■gainst  the  Diitch,  ii2.^,  11^5. 
oltliges  the  chancellor  to  seal  a 
grant  appointing  lord  Ashley 
treasurer  of  priz»4noney,  tiaS. 
DMUorei  takoi  to  pr^ndioe  him 
against  the  dianoellor,  1129.  a 
proposal  made  to  the  king  for 
libnty  of  coniicienoe,  ib,  which  lie 
approves  of,  10,  is  offended  with 
the  chancellor  and  treuurer  for 
(nposiiw  it,  1 130.  and  also  with 
the  buhopi,  he  prorogue! 

the  paHiament,  i6.  approves  of  the 
Canary  nMrchants'  petition  for  a 
dbarter,  1136.  lome  differences  in 
the  ctmipany  referred  to  him, 
1138.  be  satisfies  all  parties,  t&. 
greatlr  afflicted  at  the  death  <^ 
the  eatl  of  Fafanoath,  114a.  re- 
mora  to  Hampton-oourt  on  ac- 
eanutoTtheplagne^  IT44. removes 
toSaliibnry,  ■i45>  removes  with 
his  oonrt  to  Oxford,  1149.  his 
speech  to  both  houses  at  <^ford, 
1 150.  anxious  for  peaoe^  <hi  the 
French  ambassador's  leaving  the 
kiugdom,  11$$,  hopes  to  divide 
Fruoe  and  Hollaiid,  ib.  ia  moved 
by  the  duke  of  York  to  make  tir 
Qeoive  Savile  a  viscount,  1157. 
whidi  the  king  will  not  consent 
to,  ib.  offended  with  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  11 59.  is  at  length  satis- 
fied with  the  apology  the  earl 
makea  fbr  hii  impradent  eoodnct, 
iitir.it  persuaded  to  remove  lord 
Sandwia  from  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  ib.  but  resolves  to 
dismiss  hun  with  honour^  ib. 
thinks  of  appointing  prince  Ru. 
pert  and  the  geoeral  joint  admirals, 
1163.  eommaada  tlie  solicitor  ge- 
neral not  to  oppose  tlie  proviso 
offered  by  sir  Qeoige  Downing  in 
the  bill  for  a  supply,  1167.  con- 
kultsfurther  the  private  commiilee 
upon  it,  1168.  is  much  o&nded 
with  the  chanodlor  for  his  shai-p 
reproof  of  sir  George  Downing, 
1 1 70.  but  is  satisfied  with  the 
<duuioellor*a  eaidanation,  ib.  is 
persuaded  to  deaire  the  treasurer 
would  resUn>  ii7i*  and  wishes 
the  chanceUor  to  advise  him  to  it, 
ib.  the  chancellor  earnestly  be- 
seeches htm  to  reconsider  it,  1 1 73 
he  is  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside 
the  Intention,  ii.  removes  frcnn 
Oxfi)rd  to  Hampton-oourt,  ib.  the 
pbgue  having  decreased,  he  re- 
turns to  HamptoQ-eourt,  ii7.1<  is 
desirous  of  uniting  with  Holland 
against  France,  1175.  is  prepos- 
sessed against  tlie  queen  on  her 
miscarriage,  1179.  allows  great 
license  in  the  court,  U>.  ao  attempt 
to  raise  jealousies  in  bim  of  his 
InrDther,  1 180.  his  temper  and  dis- 
position, ib,  endeavours  used  to 
lessen  the  king^s  esteem  of  the 
duchess  of  Vot^,  ib.  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  fire  of  London,  1186. 
dB^wiis  of  preserving  Whitehall 


or  Westminster^bber,  iA.  he  is 
serioasly  affected  by  that  dreadfU 
calamity,  1189.  measures  taken  to 
efface  such  good  impressums  in 
him,  ii8p.  and  to  lessen  his  esteem 
of  the  pnvy-council,  ib.  complains 
to  the  ehiuioeUor  <k  the  liberties 
taken  with  his  diaraeter,  1191. 
the  chancellor  solonsly  remon- 
stntes  with  him,  1192.  his  fitbe 
reasoning,  that  princes  have  many 
libeities  which  private  persons 
have  not,  &c.  ib.  hit  speech  to  the 
poriiameat,  119s*  begins  now  to 
understand  the  damage  he  had 
austained  by  the  plague  and  the 
fire,  ib.  consults  his  private  00m- 
mittee  upwi  the  bill  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons  for  exa- 
mining the  public  accounts,  1196. 
is  against  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle,  1198. 
panes  the  Irish  bill  withaspeedi, 
1208.  his  speech  at  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  parliamoit,  1209.  ap- 
points Gommisiioners  for  inspect- 
ing the  public  accounts,  ib.  is  In* 
vuved  in  great  difficultiea,  parti- 
cuUrlv  with  regard  to  the  war 
with  holland,  1310.  consults  the 
private  flomnUttee  In  thcK  straits, 
ib.  takesa  reiolntion  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  ib.  strengthens  various 
forts  and  places  on  the  coast  of 
Essex  and  Sussex,  ib.  inspects  the 
fortifications  of  Sheemeas,  liii. 
receives  overtures  from  France, 
1 315.  which  heapprovea of,  i3t6, 
difficulties  about  settling  a  place 
for  a  treaty,  ib.  progress  of  the 
negotiation,  1217.  is  highly  of- 
fended widi  the  breach  of  the 
overtures  made  by  France,  1318. 
and  resolves  to  continue  tlie  war, 
ib.  receives  new  overtures  from 
Fi-anoe,  it.  consults  the  £ast  India 
company  in  relation  to  Poleroone, 
1119.  oonsnlts  the  privy.«auncii 
upon  the  overtures  made  by 
France,  ib.  which  advisee  him  to 
enter  upon  the  treetv,  ib.  agrees 
upon  Breda  as  the  place  of  treat- 
ing, ib.  appoints  loril  HoUis  and 
Hr.  H.  Coventry  his  plenipotentl- 
ariea,  1320.  upon  the  death  of 
lord  SouUiampton  he  resolves  to 
put  the  treasury  into  commission, 
1223.  the  chancellor  advises  him 
against  it,  ib.  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, 1224.  in  great  perplexity 
at  the  attack  upon  Sheemess  by 
the  Dutch,  1235.  is  advised  to 
convene  parliament  during  the 
prorogation,  1226.  he  consults  the 
privy-^oimcil  upon  it,  ib.  it  advised 
by  die  privy^souncil  to  conclude* 
tlie  treaty  fw  peace,  1 139.  issues 
a  warrant  to  appi-ehend  the  doke 
of  Buckingham,  123 1.  grows 
weary  of  ue  proaeoution,  1933. 
is  satisfied  with  the  duke^sdefenoe 
before  the  privy.4»uncil,  1233. 
sends  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
chancellor  to  desire  him  to  resign, 
ib.  his  conference  with  the  chan- 
cellor at  Whitehall,  1334,  1335. 


leaves  him  in  diqileaaiire,  ib. 
sends  SBCvetary  Morrioe  to  de- 
mand the  great  seal  of  the  dian- 
cdlw,  1 2,^6.  in  his  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  paHiament  he  reflects 
an  the  chancdlor,  1237.  is  of- 
fended, because  a  motion  for 
thanks  to  him  Sot  lemoring  the 
dianoellor  was  opposed  in  the 
OHnmons,  1 238.  dedana  his  be- 
lief in  the  chancdlor's  innocence^ 
1340.  whidi  he  afterwards  dis- 
owns, ib,  is  prevailed  upon  to 
encourage  the  pn)aecuti<m  of  the 
dumoellor,  1241.  espreHes  a  wish 
that  he  woold  withdraw,  1344. 
sends  to  htm  to  that  ^ect  by  the 
bisliop  of  \t^ncbeBter,  id. 

Chatham,  attempt  made  upm  It  by 
the  Dutch,  1235. 

Chillingwotlh,  Air.  William,  one  of 
Edward  Hyde's  Intimate  friends, 
925.  wrote  his  excellent  book  a- 
gainst  Mr.  Nott  the  Jesuit  at  sir 
hoam  Cai«y*8  house,  935.  spent 
all  his  younger  time  in  disputa- 
tion, 930.  becomes  ascitic  in  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  faith,  ib.  (alls 
off  to  the  church  of  Borne, 
goes  to  St.  Omer's  to  perfect  bis 
oonvenion  1^  die  conversaiion  of 
the  greatest  men  there,  U>.  finds 
no  satisfkcdon,  and  returns  with 
as  much  haste  from  them  to  the 
churdi  of  England,  t6.  thought  alt 
war  to  be  unlawful,  930.  shut  up 
in  Aniudel-castle,  ib.  falls  into 
the  rebels*  bandi,  ib.  it  ensMy 
treated  liy  them,  and  dies  shortly 
after  in  prison,  ib.  character,  ib. 

ChobnooAuiY,  sir  Uugh>  949,  951. 

Churdiill,  Mr.,  1096. 

Cirencester  takra  by  the  king^ 
forces,  958. 

Clarmdon,  eari  ot,  (see  E.  Hyde.] 

(Javerton,  near  BaiJi,  915. 

Clei^,  a  clamour  raised  against 
than  by  their  tenants,  1047.  the 
injustice  of  it,  104S. 

Clifford,  Mr.,  1096. 

Clotwoi'thy,  sir  Jobn,  1036.  one  of 
the  comraissumera  from  the  state 
of  Irdand,  1023.  his  animosity 
wainsttbeUahopi,  theoKM,  awl 
tnesnrpUoe,  1026. 

Colepepper,  ur  John,  939,  941, 943, 

944.  947.  9Sh  957»  973>  97^- 
called  to  the  privy-council,  938. 
is  entrusted,  together  with  lord 
Falkland  and  Mr.  Hydc^  with  the 
conduct  of  the  king^s  a&irs  in 
parliament,  939.  ms  diameter, 
services,  and  principles,  940. 
friendship  with  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
ib.  advises  the  king  to  pass  the 
bill  against  the  biaht^  942.  pre- 
vails by  means  of  the  queen,  ib. 
watches  the  eaib  of  Esasx  and 
Holland,  947.  a  design  formed  of 
sending  him  to  the  Tow»-,  ib.  it 
is  defeated,  ti.  he  goes  to  York, 
952.  made  master  of  the  rolls, 
957.  unwilbii^y  resigns  the  chan- 
cdknvhip  of  the  ext^eqtier,  t6.  is 
made  one  of  the  junto,  9G6. 
Ctdepqtper,  die  lord,  one  ot  the 
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king*!  ooancil  at  the  roNoration, 
993.  duuMter  of  bbn,  993.  bit 
gnmt  parts  and  pratent  wit,  ib. 
trusted  by  the  late  king  to  imit 
on  the  pfinoe^  it,  in  good  cone- 
tpaniaaea  with  the  ehancdlor,  ib. 
Camming^  moosiaar^  ambanador 
from  the  French,  in  En^and, 
"39- 

CommiBsionas  of  appeals  iVpointBd, 
1127.  the  injmtfoe  of  thaUr  aen- 
tencea^  ib. 

CoBnmiariMiera  for  inspectiDg  the 
public  aooounta  appointed*  laoo. 

Ctunmittee  ct  the  hwda  for  relaxing 
the  penal  lawa  against  the  itooian 
cathidica,  1073.  ia  disoootinued, 
ib. 

Common  Prayer,  eodeaToun  of  the 
pmbyteriana  to  ahcriiah  it,  996. 

Canmona^  houae  of,  (tea  Farlia- 
nanti) 

Gompton,  nr  William,  matter  of  the 
flfdnaaeet  1074. 

CoDTOcatioii  Mnuwmed,  1047. 

Oanway,  the  lord,  933.  reprehends 
Dr.  I^ngtoa  fw  not  giring  proper 
nqieot  to  king  James's  letter,  916. 

CDOper.  air  Andumy  Ashley,  sworn 
of  die  king's  council,  995.  made 
ghancaUor  of  the  ezdwqiier,  1006. 

Coote,  sir  Charles,  loaj.  made  earl 
of  Montrath,  1057. 

ConHUrfioQ  of  Chariea  II,  104S.  the 
oermony  and  eapenae  attending 
it,  ib.  two  unlucky  accidents 
which  attended  it, 

Cosioa,  Dr^  fivbid  by  the  queen  to 
flffidaie  to  the  protestants  in  hff 
suite  at  Paris,  984. 

Cottington,  the  lord,  diancdior  of 
the  exchequer,  910.  made  one  of 
the  wannuswioners  (or  managing 
the  treaaura-*aoffio%ti.  made  one 
of  the  junto,  966.  rnnains  at 
Dieppe  with  the  dMBceUor,  976. 
pooeads  with  him  to  join  the 
prince,  but  waa  pretmted  arrlr- 
ing  at  the  Hague,  979. 

Cotton,  Chariea,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  chirf  aoquaintanoe,  933. 
Us  dwnuter,  t&. 

Coventry,  048. 

Corantry,  iud  ke^er,  918.  one  of 
the  cnmrniwiooeni  for  managing 
the  traamuer's  office,  930. 

Coventry,  Harry,  1096.  sent  ambas- 
sathir  to  Sweden,  1 123.  sucoeas  of 
his  anbaswea  there,  11 46. 

Coventry,  Mr.  William,  bis  charac- 
ter, 1094.  great  influence  with  the 
hing*  1095.  his  intriguea  against 
the  chancellor,  1096.  admitted  of 
the  priry- council  and  the  private 
ooundl  at  the  request  o£  the  duke 
(rf^  York,  1 1 5S.  where  he  onutandy 
oppoaes  the  diancellor  and  tlu 
tnaaurer,  i&  easts  ni^uat  reflec- 
tiot  cm  hird  Sandwich,  1159,  joins 
with  lord  Ariington  against  the 
treasurer,  1165.  his  malhsa  against 
the  chaQoellor,  id.  appointed  a 
ideoipotentiarytotreat  for  a  peace, 
I330.  iDcenses  the  house  of  com- 
mont  against  the  chancellor,  1339. 

Country,  great  disoontents  express- 


ed in  the  country  upon  the  great 
taxes,  Ac  1099.  daagor  of  an  in 

surrectioh,  ib. 
Court,  the,  great  license  in  it,  1179. 
Cowli^,  the  poet,  his  diaraoer,  933 
Comt,  a  Swedish  aenator,  sent  am- 

bwssador  into  England,  laia.  his 

character,  ii. 
Crane,  Mr^  an  i^MdMcary  at  Cam> 

britUpe,  917.  bred  up  under  Dr. 

Buder,  a. 
Crawford,  Ijiadsey,  earl  of,  some 

account  of  him,  io33. 
Crofts,  Mr.,  a  natural  scm  of  Charles 

II.  bcought  into  En^^and  by  the 

queen  mother,  1107.  he  is  con- 

tnuSed  to  the  countess  <rf'  Buc- 

cleugh,  ib.  is  publicly  owned  by 

the  king,  and  created  duke  cf 

Monmouth,  1108. 
Cn^  the  lord,  1 107. 
CromwoU,  Olirer,  the  first  cause  of 

his  enmity  to  Mr.  Hyd^  936. 

pubUslwa  a  declaration  justifying 

his  order  for  decimating  the  kmg's 

party,  991. 

D. 

D'Auntont,  marshal,  1250. 

D'Elbntif,  dnke,  ib. 

Denmark  very  jealous  of  Sweden, 
1 14&  oonnives  at  the  attack  vpoa 
the  Dntdi  at  Bergen,  114/.  jdna 
the  Dutch,  1173. 

Derbyshire,  948. 

De  lUiyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  re- 
turns from  Chiinea,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  Dutch 
flaet,  tt45. 

Deocartes,  ^8. 

De  Wit,  die  pensonair  of  HoOand, 
persuades  the  Dutch  to  pn^iara 
another  fleet,  1145.  his  malice 
against  Van  Trump,  1145.  pre- 
buids  to  desire  a  peace,  1176. 
allows  Mr.  Bewett  to  enter  into  a 
oomspcndenoe  with  die  Endish 
eouit,  ib.  a  bieadi  between  nim 
and  Bewett,  ii77.delBCtsBewBtt's 
secret  correspondence,  11 78. 

Dieppe,  97^ 

Digby,  sir  Kenelm,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  chief  acquaintance,  933. 
his  character,  934. 

Digby,  lord,  939,974.  his  frieidEhip 
with  Mr.  Hyd%  938.  reads  Mr. 
Hyde's  answer  to  the  parliament's 
remoostrauoe,  ib.  reports  it  to  the 
king^  ib.  made  secretary  of  state, 
9667  his  discourse  with  the  chan- 
cellor concerning  the  prince's  go- 
ing to  Fkanoe,  ^o^. 

Dinton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  the 
birthpUce  of  lord  Clarendon,  915. 
impropriate  rectory  of,  ib. 

Dissentm,  (see  Presbyterians.) 

Disunttm  of  the  king's  frirads,  997. 
a  review  of  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
union inerious  to  the  leworatlon) 
998. 

Ditdiley,  948. 

Dordiester,  the  marquis  of,  a  scuffle 
between  him  and  the  duke 
Buckingham,  laoa.  ii  sent  to  the 

Tower,  ib. 
Dorset,  earl  of,  933,  957. 
Dort,  8>-uod  0^  929. 


Dover,  942,  943. 

Downing,  nr  Oeoi^,  the  king's 
resident  in  Holland ;  his  charac- 
ter,  1 1 16.  endeavours  to  bring 
about  a  war,  1 1 1 7.  a  short  account 
of  him,  ii65.TennBtefultolord 
Arlington  and  nr  WilUam  Coven- 
try,  ib.  his  project  to  new-model 
the  treasury,  ib.  offers  a  proviso 
in  the  bill  for  a  supply,  1167. 
which  is  passed,  11 70.  is  sharply 
reprehended  by  the  chancellor,  ib. 

Drinking,  many  of  the  king's  fiienda 
much  addicted  to  it,  1003. 

Duck,  Mr.,  pa^  down  three  tboii- 
saud  pound  m  part  for  the  oflioe 
of  master  of  the  rolls,  957.  which 
is  repaid  to  him,  ib. 

Dunkirk,  the  sale  of,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  proceedings 
1 105.  et  seq. 

Dnasmm,  the  lord,  957. 

Dnznfiwd  near  SaUsbury,  915. 

Dutch,  the ;  first  rise  of  the  war 
with  them,  1103.  the  merdiants 
desirous  of  it,  1 103.  the  duke  of 
York  for  it,  iA.  the  king  against 
it,  iA.  itisahoqtposedbythechan- 
c^lor,  1 104.  the  desi^  for  the 
present  is  dropped,  ib.  the  mer- 
chants remonstrate  to  the  king  a- 
gainst  the  Dutch,  1116.  insolent 
behaviour  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
coast  of  Ouinea,  1117.  oneoftheu- 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  seized 
by  an  English  captain,  ib.  they 
prepare  a  strong  fleet  for  Guinea, 
1 1 18.  then:  treadieroua  bdwviour, 
ib.  upon  which  didr  ships  are 
seized,  tti9.  tbeyonumence  hos- 
tOides  in  Guinea,  U>.  refuse  to  re- 
deliver, according  to  the  treaty, 
the  island  of  Pweroone^  ib.  still 
diadaim  all  thought  or  purpose  of 
war,  t£.  and  seem  hi^y  offended 
with  their  governor  of  Poleroonc^ 
ib.  their  fleet  puts  to  sea  under 
Opdam,  1140.  the  flnt  general 
engagement,  ib,  ndvance  with 
great  omirage  and  resolution,  ib. 
many  of  their  best  ships  burnt  or 
taken,  ib.  the  remainder  of  thdr 
fleet  escapes  by  ni^l,  ib.  thdr 
great  loss,  (a^itaen  ship^)  ib. 
persuaded  by  De  Wit  to  prq|>aie 
another  fie^  1145.  make  a  re- 
formation in  their  navy,  ib. 
Denmark  Joins  them,  11 75.  the 
bishop  of  Munster  compiled  by 
the  French  to  make  peace  with 
them,  1 1 75.  jealous  of  Franoe,  ib, 
their  fleet  puta  to  sea,  1 182.  the 
secoid  general  engagement,  ib. 
which  huts  four  days,  1183.  both 
sides  claim  the  victory,  ib.  a  third 
general  engagement,  in  which  the 
English  are  victorious,  ib.  their 
fleet  put!  to  sea  again.  1184. 
Fnnee  and  HoUand  jealous  of 
each  other,  1213.  refuse  to  restora 
Poleroone  according  to  ovraturei 
made  through  France,  1117.  in 
the  ncgotiadoua  at  Breda  defer 
agreeing  to  a  cessation,  1334. 
Duke  an  attempt  upon  Sh^H-ness 
and  Chatham,  i325.(see  Holland.) 
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E. 

EarJea,  Br.  John,  ono  of  f^T&rd 
Hyde's  iatunate  friends,  925.  fr^ 
quently  staying  with  sir  Ludus 
Carey,  qiC  bis  character,  91S. 

Earlei,  Mr.»  928. 

Earl  manbal's  ooart;  Hr.  Hyde's 
speech  agaiiut  it»  934.  Bocoeeds  in 
suppreasing  it,  935. 

East  India  company,  oounsdled  by 
the  king  in  relatioa  to  Pcderoone, 
1319.  giro  up  their  <daini  to  F<^ 
leroone,  1328. 

East  India  prices  sold  for  the  aerrioe 
of  the  war,  1161. 

Edge-hill,  954,  956. 

EUzabeth,  qaeen>  ammonty  cf  pc^ 
Sixtus  V.  to  bar,  916b 

Elliot,  Mr,,  950,  95 1. 

En^and  in  the  enjoymrat  of  the 
greatest  meaaare  of  MidtyduU  it 
had  ever  k&o«rii|  A.  D.  1639, 
934.  the  oonditkm  ttf  it  In  i»> 
spect  to  its  neighbours  In  1665, 

II23. 

Eu^sh,  the,  protected  by  cardinal 
AUeu  at  Rome,  916.  take  a  Dutch 
fort  on  the  ooast  of  Africa,  1117. 
prepare  a  strong  fleet  for  the  coast 
(rf  Guinea,  ml.  adze  the  Dutdi 
■hipa,  1119.  eapeditian  used  in 
getting  Jtmdv  a  fleat,  1132.  it 
pats  to  soa,  io.  many  noUemen  go 
in  it  as  Ttdunteers,  ib.  it  engages 
and  beats  the  Dutch,  1140.  per- 
sona slain  on  the  nda  of  the  Eng- 
Usfa,  *A.  reiwnu  why  the  victory 
VBB  no  further  improved,  1143. 
the  fleet  ag^n  prepared,  1143. 
which  puts  to  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  eari  of  Sandwich, 
1144.  ill  soccen  at  Bergien,  1148. 
njocess  after  that  attempt,  1158, 
preparations  for  setting  out  tlte 
fleet  again,  1173.  it  pats  to  sea 
under  the  conuoand  of  prince 
Ituport  and  the  genond,  1181. 
second  BMieral  Migagement,  1183. 
which  lasts  four  days,  1 183.  both 
sides  daim  the  victory,  ib.  third 
general  engagement,  ib,  the  Eng- 
lish victorious,  ib.  make  an  at- 
tonpt  OQ  the  island  of  Sdidllng, 
1184.  bom  the  diief  town,  and  a 
large  fleet  of  merchaotmen,  it. 
die  En^^idi  fleet  dispersed  by  a 
itonn,  ib.  a  lesdution  taken  to 
act  on  the  defennve,  1186.  great 
consternation  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  the  attack  of  the  Dut^ 
upon  Shevneat  aud  Chatham, 
1336. 

Eiicalona,  doke  984. 

Essex,  earl  of,  931,  947,  949,  950, 
065.  surprises  Mr,  Hyde,  in  con- 
ference with  the  Ui^  944.  his 
character,  945. 

Eiireiix,  1254. 

Eon^,  geoBral  state  A.  D. 
1639,  934- 

Eustaots  sir  Morrica,  lord  chanookn- 
of  Inland,  1057.  appCKnted  oneof 
the  lords  jnstioeB  or  Inland,  ib. 
F. 

Fair&x,  ur  Thomas,  son  of  lord 
Fairfax,  949,  950. 


Falkland,  lord,  937,  928,  939,  941, 
944,  947,  948,  953,  954,  955. 
957,963.  deputy  of  Ireland,  935. 
c^ied  to  the  privy-ooundl,  938. 
is  intrusted,  togeuierwith  sir  J. 
Colepeppv  and  Hr.  Hyde^  with 
die  omduct  of  the  king's  affairs 
in  pariiament,  939.  some  account 
of  his  temper  and  prindi^,  ib. 
a  design  formed  of  sending  him  to 
the  Tower,  947.  it  is  deteted,  ib. 
goea  to  York,  95a.  prepana  an 
answer  to  the  nineten  proposi- 
tions  of  parliament  953.  Us  wager 
with  the  king  reneodtig  Mr. 
Hyde's  style,  954.  toUdts  the  king 
to  make  Mr.  Hyde  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  957.  attends  the 
king  to  Bristol,  963.  is  killed  m 
the  battle  at  Newborr,  966.  his 
diaractcr,  ib. 
Falmoutfak  mA  oL  (sae  rir  Chariei 

BeiUey.) 
Fanatics,  they  defend  the  cause  of 
the  regiddes,  1033.  cause  thdr 
last  speedua  to  be  publiebed,  tA. 
have  a  conference  of  aasassiuating 
the  general,  ib.  an  insurrection  ^ 
them  raised  by  Venner  in  London, 
ib.  for  which  be  is  executed  with 
his  Bfludatea,  j&. 
Fanahaw,  sir  Rit&vd,  an  aceount 
of  his  embassy  into  Spun,  1162. 
Cram  whence  he  is  recalled,  1 163. 
Fdton,  Jdm,  kills  the  dnke  of  Bock- 

ioghani,  917. 
Forers,  lord  visooonL  attenda  the 
dolu  ofY  orit  ai  a  roHmtBer,  1 133. 
Fiomes.  Nathanid,  Ui  eonvenatkm 

with  Mr.  Hyde,  937< 
Findt,  the  lord  keeper,  936. 
Fleet  iM<epared  against  tfae  Dutch, 

1 1 32.  again  prepared,  1 1 43. 
Flemming,  a  Swedish  senator,  sent 
ambassador  into  En^and,  t3i2. 
bis  diaracter,  ib. 
FknoDce,  the  ambossador  of,  at  Ma- 
drid, hb  diancter,  983. 
FlwWng,  977,  978,  979. 
Fonde,  monsteur  1^  i3je»  1351 

Fouquet,  monsieur,  superlntendant 
of  tbe  fioanoea  in  Fiance  on  the 
deadi  ef  cardinal  MiBrina^  1043. 
makes  some  overtures  to  the  dum- 
c^or  concerning  the  treaty  with 
Portugal,  ti. 

France;  war  with  En^^and,  917. 
worriea  ^aln,  034.  InftMi  Italy: 
ib. 

French,   the,    send  ambassadora 

into  En^bud  onder  pretence  of 
mediatfoo  between  ttie  English 
and  Dotdi,  1 139.  prepare  a  fleet, 
1173.  negotiations  trf  the  French 
at  tfiifl  time,  1174.  present  the 
neighbouring  states  from  assisting 
the  bishop  oif  Munster,  ib.  force 
him  to  make  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  1175.  tbttr  fleet  namm'Iy 
escape  in  a  storm,  1 184.  HoOand 
and  France  Jeabmt  each  other, 
1 2 13.  make  overtures,  1315. make 
new  overtures,  I3i8.  invade 
Flanders,  1 238.  French  ambassa- 
dor urges  tbe  chanoeUor  to  retire 


to  France,  i34S- 
French  ambassadors,  the,  neglect 
an  oppCRtonity  of  making  peace, 
1143.  seem  desirooacf  mediating 
a  peao^  1146.  a  further  negotta. 
tiun  wMi  then,  ■i49.  eosiqdaitt 
of  tfae  tenage  tha  aatifects  of 
Franoe  had  sustained  bydie  king^s 
ships,  and  remonstrate  warmly 
agaiiut  the  English,  iisi.havea 
ooDfarenoe  with  the  Eu}ish  min- 
isten  in  can  sequence  of  thair  re- 
maostraDOBt  ii5>*  mirc  tbdr 
final  aniwar,  and  leave  tfae  Uag- 

rnSeHtl^'   Mr.,  uiflwl  lord 
Freacherille,  it33> 
Fny,  sir  Gearge,  «rf  Kyneton,  915. 
marries  Susanna  Hyde,  ib. 
G. 

Oabell,  chief  minister  of  tha  king  of 

DeBunarii,  1146. 
Oarraway,  Mr.,  1197. 
Gasacndaa,  938. 

Germany,  state  of  in  1639,  §34- 

Gilaspy,  a  seditions  Readier  in  Soot- 
land,  is  executed,  IIIO. 

fflennvne^  cad  of ,  ooa  of  dM  Seotdi 
oomndaMmaEB,  iMi.  Ua  daw- 
ter  and  seme  account  cf  hmi,  ib, 
made  ofaimceJlnr  ofSeotland,  1033. 

Olouoester,  965. 

Olyn,  Mr^  948. 

Goddphin,  Sidney,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  intimate  fHend^  935.  hia 
diamoter,  937.  death,  ift. 

Goring,  the  lord,  973. 

Goumy,  alderman,  kird  mwyor  of 
London,  his  diaraoter,  94^ 

Gtandison,  William,  visoosmt,  918, 
943,  944.  salt  express  by  Mr, 
Hyde  with  a  latter  to  Uie  kii^ 
at  Theobald's,  945.  surprised 
the  pariiament  forces,  95?* 

Orana,  the  marqub  et,  tbe  cn- 
peror's  ambasaaior  at  MadrU,  ha 
diaracter,  989. 

GiaTesend,  943- 

Greenvil,  dr  Rkhaid,  973. 

Greenwich,  943>^44- 

HiS^Jo^^tJ'  Itao,  an  intfanata 
fUend  of  Edward  H^  935.Gieek 
pmAssor  in  the  onivenrity  of  Ox- 
fcird,  and  Mk>w  of  Melton  eoUcM^ 
929.  assisted  dr  B.  SanBa  in  hia 
edition  rfSt.  Chrysostom's  works, 
ib.  ptesent  at  the  oonsoHaliosw  of 
tbe  synod  at  Dort,  ib.  wmld  never 
take  «aj  cure  of  aonli,  ib.  a  gnat 
oontamnerof  money,  tt.  interview 
with  ardibisht^  Land,  ib.  his  dis- 
course on  schism,  ib,  made  pr^ 
bend  of  Windsor,  930.  his  cfaano- 
ter,  939. 

Handtden,  Mr.,  936,  939. 

Hamilton,  the  marquis  0^  9<B. 
Edward  Hyde  introduced  to  ma, 
ib,  oomea  into  the  queen's  eonfl- 
deoce.  919.  fbnnd  Mr.  Hydeeeriy 
in  private  with  the  king,  947. 

Hammond,  Or.  frequented  the  hms 
of  sir  Lucius  Caiey,  926. 

Hampton-Court,  T144. 

Harlow,  sir  Robert,  sent  £or  by  the 
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dooed  H  to  ths  dbaneiBoe''* 
doot  bk  wfig6uitiog)ari  WiUoii^* 
bf  govenur  of  tha  Bubadoet, 

1239- 

HaxeouTt,  the  ooont  of,  tent  in  an 
«mbajey  fnna  the  court  of  France, 
966.  anirac  ia  London,  ib. 

Hico,  don  Lewit  de^  waitt  upon  the 
dianodlor,  at  Madrid,  983. 

Hamf ,  Danic^  a  mateaaatf  eom- 
plaina  to  archlnshop  Laud  of  the 
earl  of  Portland,  930.  mentioas 
Mr.  Hyde  to  the  archbUhop,  16. 

Uarrajr,  Mr.  Justice,  one  of  the 
judge*  of  llw  oonuDCMi  ifleae,  91 7. 

Haaler^  air  Artlmr.  936. 

Hendmon,  Aleuudar,  flw  Soottish 
high  priM,  961. 

Henrietta  Maru,  queen  to  Chariea 
I,  takea  the  marquis  Hamilton 
into  her  confidence,  919.  endea- 
voun  to  persuade  Mr.  Hyde  to 
aooapt  the  offioe  of  scdidtor  gmeral, 
938.  iMoIvet  to  go  abroad,  941. 
preraib  on  the  king  to  pan  the 
bill  agibalb  the  biibqis,  942.  goes 
to  Sorar  acoompanied  by  the  Idofg 
945-  puts  to  sea,  ilt,  deamption 
of  the  king's  affection  f<H-  her^ 
961.  the  king  promises  not  to 
nuke  any  peaoe  Iwt  by  her  medi- 
ation, i&.  lands  in  the  north,  ib. 
forms  a  dedgn  of  drawing  the 
prince  into  naoc^  970.  is  dis- 
pleased at  the  ehaooelkv's  going 
to  Spain,  980.  her  strong  opinion 
of  hi»  siuooity,  ift.  her  reception 
of  him  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
984.  ooni^afaia  to  him  of  die  duke 
of  Yak's  oooduct,  id.  b  much 
ofilended  with  sir  Edward  Herbut 
and  sir  George  Ratcliff,  ib.  sends 
Mr.  William  Mountagoe  to  confer 
with  the  chancdlor,  985.  greatly 
inoaiaed  at  the  duke  of  York's 
marria^,  loia  eongiatnlated  by 
the  pnvy-cooiidl  on  her  retuin, 
toil,  receivea  the  chancellor  gra. 
doosly,  16.  greatly  offended  with 
the  duke  of  York's  behaviour  to- 
wards the  duchess,  1 11 3.  suddenly 
alters  her  b^viour,  1014.  the 
reason  of  it,  t6.  is  reconciled  to 
the  duchess,  1015.  and  to  the 
dbanceUa:,  ib.  briugs  »  natural 
son  of  ita  Idng^  into  England, 
1 107.  leaves  Ei^fand,  1 139.  pre- 
vents the  duke  w  York's  gong  to 
sea  again,  1143.  endeavours  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  Eiw- 
land  and  France,  1114.  sends  the 
cari  of  St.  Alban**  into  England 
for  Aat  purpose,  t&.  ibrinds  Dr. 
Cofinsto  officiate  to  the  protest- 
ants  in  her  suite^  984.  on  which 
the  diancelkr  renonstntes  with 
her,  ib.  her  majesty's  answer,  ib. 
Herbert,  Edward,  attorney  gene- 
ral, advises  the  king  to  declare 
the  parliament  dissolved,  968.  his 
ehaiacter,  ttb 
Hereford,  bishop  0^  sent  to  the 
chancellor  to  penuade  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  1244. 

Hertford,  marquis  0^  994, 1049.  go- 


vwnor  toibe^inae  of  Wale^943. 
has  leave  ban  Cromwell  to  at- 
tend the  king's  funeral,  1049. 
serted  in  the  list  of  privy  couiisel- 
lors  recommended  to  the  king  by 
Monk,  994. 

Holland,  939,  934. 

UoUand,  eari  o^  947,  953»  9S*^ 
955-  surprises  Mr.  Hyde  in  oon- 
ferenoe  with  the  kin^  944.  his 
journey  to  BevBiley,  953.  the 
king's  reception  of  bun,  954. 

Hdlis,  Mr.,  948. 

Hollis,  lord,  appointed  a  plenipoten- 
tiary to  treat  for  peaces  1 220. 

UoptfMi,  sir  Arthur,  g^$. 

Ht^ton,  sir  Balpt^  905.  committed 
by  the  oommoDB  to  the  Tower, 
947- 

Hofrton,  the  lord,  930, 972, 973, 975. 
his  stay  in  and  departure  from 
Jersey,  ib. 

Howard,  lord  Edward,  949,  951. 

Howard,  air  Robart,  1 197. 

Uuber^  a  Ftandmian,  makes  a 
strange  oonfession  that  he  had 
caused  the  fire  of  London,  and 
had  been  hired  in  Paris  a  year 
before  to  do  it,  1 187.  upon  which 
he  is  execated,  1188. 

Hull,  953,  953,  954. 

Humskerk^  Lauroice  Van,  advises 
prince  Bupertto  make  an  attempt 
on  the  ishmd  (rf  SeheOing,  1184. 

Huntingdon!,  947. 

Hussy,  sir  James,  one  of  the  masters 
in  chancery,  brings  the  plague  to 
Oxford,  1635,916.  dies  in  New 
college  16. 

Hyde,  Alioc^  aunt  to  lord  CSarendon, 
915.  married  to  John  St.  Loe,  ib. 

H^,  Anne^  annt  to  krd  Clarendon, 
9 1 5 .  married  to  Thomas  Bsynard , 
ib. 

Hyde,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  cfaan- 
odk>r,  apptHuted  maid  c£  lumourto 
the  prineess  royal,  990.  is  married 
to  tne  dulte  tn  Yonc,  1007.  her 
character  traduced  by  sir  Charles 
Berkley,  loii.  upon  which  the 
duke  resolves  to  deny  the  mar- 
riage,  ib.  is  delivered  of  a  son,  ib. 
Rocvpts  Bir  Charles  Berkley's  sub- 
mission,  1014.  the  queen  mother 
is  reconciled  to  her,  1015.  endea- 
vours used  to  leeMD  the  Ung's 
esteon  of  herj  1180. 

Hyd^  Edward,  (afterwards  eari  of 
Clarendtm,)  bom  at  Dinton,  co. 
Wilts,  915.  third  son  of  Henry 
Hyde,  916.  bora  i8th  (tf  Feb. 
iroS,  to.  educated  by  a  school - 
mastv,  to  whom  his  father  had 
^ven  the  vicarage  <tf  the  parish, 
ib.  sent  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford at  the  age  of  thirteen,  ib.  de* 
rigned  to  the  clergy,  ib.  was  to 
nmke  his  own  fortime  by  his  in- 
dustry, ib.  candidate  for  a  demy- 
ship  of  Magdaleu  ooU^e,  ib.  re- 
oommended  by  king  James  to  Dr. 
I^ngton,  the  ptendent,  ib.  but 
was  not  choam,  ib.  remans  at 
Magdalen  hall,  ii.  under  the  tui- 
tion ctf  Mr.  John  OHver,  ib.  diaim 
demy  the  following  year,  though 


there  was  no  vacancy,  ift.  upoo' 
the  death  of  his  eldar  brother 
Henry,  is  sent  by  his  father  to  the 
inns  of  court,  0>.  enters  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  i&.  in  consequmce 
of  the  plague  did  not  go  there  tilK 
Michaebnas  term,  1635,  ib.  takes 
his  d«gne  <tf  bachelor  oif  arts,  ot  7. 
diaracter  at  that  tim^  ib.  ariirat 
in  Londtm,  U>.  seized  widi  a 
quartan  ague,  ib.  goes  to  Pirton, 
ii.  recovers,  and  returns  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  ib.  gets  acquaint- 
ed with  K»ne  officers,  ib.  retreats 
frwn  thdr  cnnpany  without  hurt 
or  prejudice,  ib.  cannot  bring 
hinuKdf  to  an  iodostiioua  pursuit 
of  Uie  law  study,  ib.  loved  pc^te 
learning  and  B«nan  history,  ib. 
goes  the  Noriblk  circuit  in  1626, 
tb.  arrives  at  Cambridge,  and 
lodges  in  Trinity  college,  ib, 
seized  with  the  small-pox,  ib.  put 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cranio  ib. 
in  great  danger,  ib.  reoovers  and 
goes  to  his  fauer's  house  at  Piiton, 
ib.  receives  the  account  of  the 
death  (tf  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
ib.  returns  to  his  studies  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  91S.  kaes  his 
undo  and  patron  sir  Micholai 
Hyde,  ib.  marries  the  daughter  of 
sir  George  Ayliffie,  ib.  loses  his 
wife  within  less  than  six  months 
from  the  small-pox,  at  Reading, 
ib.  employed  in  a  cause  in  the 
court,  ib.  the  occasion  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, 919.  marries  the  duigliter  of 
me  llianas  A;^bury,  hart  ib, 
betakes  Umsdf  seriously  to  his 
profession,  ib.  laments  his  fiber's 
death,  ib.  his  name  mentioned  by 
Mr.  D.  Harvey  to  idip.  laud,  93 1 . 
is  sent  for  by  the  archbishop,  ib. 
the  oonvenation  between  them 
ra^ectli^  the  oonpfadota  against 
the  eail  of  Portland  as  treasora-, 
tf.  Is  taken  paitionlar  notiee  of  by 
the  archbittop)  93s.  in  cense' 
quenoe  receives  encouragement  in 
his  profesdon,  t&  method  of  spend- 
ing his  time,  U>.  some  account  of 
bis  chief  aoqunintance,  933.  of 
these  he  looked  upon  Mr.  Selden 
with  most  affection  and  levereno^ 
935.  afterwards  he  forms  a  more 
Ultimate  friendship  with  others, 
whose  diaracters  are  given,  ib. 
fortunate  in  his  acquaintance  and 
friendships  in  his  profession,  031. 
the  countenance  he  received  from 
certain  great  men  made  him  look- 
ed upoo  by  the  judges  In  West- 
minster-hall wi^  great  coode- 
tcoision,  reconciles  abp.  Land 
to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  ii.  ois  free 
expostulation  with  the  archbishop, 
ib.  bis  reverence  for,  and  ojunion 
of  Iiim,  933.  gives  up  his  whole 
heart  to  his  profession,  ib.  his 
&mfly,  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
933.  r^ections  on  the  younger 
part  of  his  life,  ib.  his  own  c^- 
racter,  ib.  chosen  to  aerve  for  two 
{daces  in  the  parliament  of  1640, 
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viz.  Wotton*BanM  and  Shaftes- 
bury, 934.  choosei  to  serve  for 
the  former,  U>.  hit  first  speedi  in 
the  house  against  the  earl  mar- 
dial's  court,  &c.  ib,  endeavours  to 
prevul  on  abp.  Laud  to  oppow 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
935.  is  chosen  to  serve  in  the 
second  parliament  of  1640,  ib.  the 
parliament  pntjudiced  a^iunsthim, 
ib.  renews  hie  motion  for  the  mp- 
pression  4^  the  earl  marshal's 
court,  ib.  succeeds  in  abtJiahing  it, 
ib.  receives  the  thanks  of  the  eari 
manhal  for  his  treatment  of  his 
person  on  that  oocasiai,  ib,  lays 
aside  his  gown,  and  wholly  gives 
himself  up  to  public  bo^ees,  fi. 
in  the  chair  of  the  committee 
against  the  court  of  Yoric,  936. 
and  of  that  against  the  judges,  ib, 
and  against  the  marshal's  court, 
ib,  and  of  that  concerning  the 
lord  ]»eaident  and  ooundl «  tlie 
mardiea  of  Wales,  ib.  and  oi  many 
other  committees,  iA.  particularly 
of  an  enclosure,  in  which  arose 
the  first  cause  of  Oliver  Crom^ 
well's  eiunity  to  him,  ib,  in  the 
chair  in  the  grand  committee  of 
the  house  for  the  extirpation  of 
^Hscopacv,  ti.  the  diactmtented 
natty  make  gnat  oouTt  to  him,  <A. 
his  conversation  with  Natbanid 
Fiennes  respecting  his  attachment 
to  the  church,  ib,  and  with 
Hairy  Martin  about  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  houses,  937.  is  sent 
for  by  the  king,  ib.  their  discourse, 
ib.  undertakes  for  the  care  of  the 
diiiRih  and  epiaa^ncy  till  the 
king  goes  for  Sootbmd,  ii.  reerives 
the  king^  thanks  by  secretary 
Nicholas,  ib.  draws  up  an  answer 
to  the  parliament's  remonstrance, 
938.  reads  it  to  lord  Dighy,  ib. 
refases  to  have  it  commimicated 
to  the  king,  ib.  the  king  hears  of 
it,  and  sends  for  it,  ib.  it  is  read 
before  the  privyHsoundi,  ib.  and 
is  printed,  t&.  sent  for  by  the  king, 
who  offers  him  the  place  of  solici- 
tor genera],  which  he  declines,  ib. 
refuses  another  post,  930.  is  in> 
trusted,  jointly  with  lord  Falkland 
and  tir  J.  Cdepeppw,  with  the 
conduct  of  the  king's  aflUrs  in 
parliament,  j&  account  at  his 
dispocititm  and  prindples,  940. 
sent  by  the  parliament  to  the  king 
with  a  message  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  jainoe  of  Wales 
from  Bidimond,  943.  prevails 
with  the  king  to  alter  his  answer 
to  the  pariiament,  944.  the  king's 
disoouree  with  him  in  the  privy 
gallery  at  Oreenwich,  ib.  is  di- 
rected by  the  king  to  prepare 
answers  for  him  to  the  parlia> 
ment's  declaration  and  messages, 
ib.  is  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse  by  the  earb  of  Ebbbk 
and  HoDand,  ib.  sends  dw  king 
an  Account  of  a  message  from 

Cirliament  reiipr>cdng  th«r  privi< 
ges,  945.  his  adTice  thnc^ioD, 


tt.  a  design  formed  to  send  hfan  to 
the  Tower,  947.  it  b  defeated,  ib. 
required  by  his  majerty  to  attend 
him  at  York,  948.  disposes  the 
lord  keeper  to  send  the  great  seal 
to  the  king,  and  himsdf  attend 
the  king,  ib,  begins  his  journey  to 
Yoric,  stops  at  Ditehley.  ib, 
stops  at  Noatall,  ib,  sends  the  king 
an  answer  to  the  dedaration  c£ 
the  19th  of  May,  ib.  receives  tnm 
the  king  the  declaration  of  the 
26th  of  May,  and  is  desired  to 
answer  it  speedily,  ib.  writes  to 
the  king  from  NoBtall  in  &vour  of 
the  lord  kee^ier,  950.  goes  to  York, 
ib.  his  reception  thor,  951,  he 
reoonrileB  the  king  to  the  lord 
keeper,  ib.  is  required  by  the  com- 
mittee from  parliament  to  attend 
the  hous^  ib.  his  answer,  ib.  ad- 
vises the  king  not  to  publish  the 
answer  to  the  parliament's  nine- 
taeo  propositiona,  953.  lord  Fklk- 
landS  expostalst^  with  him 
thereon,  ib.  his  conversation  with 
the  earl  of  Holland,  ib,  is  exempted 
from  pardon  by  s  vote  of  the 
houses,  ib.  his  conversation  with 
sir  Edmund  Vamey,  954.  laments 
the  loss  of  many  of  his  writings, 
955.  declines  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  956.  aocepto  the  oflioa  of 
dumedlor  of  die  exdiequer,  957. 
is  sworn  ci  the  privy-ooundl,  and 
knighted,  ib,  advises  the  king  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Pierrep<Hnt's 
proposal  of  making  the  earl  of 
Northamberiand  lord  b^h  ad- 
miral of  Enf^and,  060.  deliven 
his  opinion  on  the  MOttish  com- 
missioner*' request  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy^  961.  attends 
the  king  to  Bristol,  963.  his  office 
invaded  by  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
965.  loses  his  dear  friend  lord 
Fukland,  966.  rdiises  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  a  second  time, 
ib.  h  made  one  of  the  jnnto^  967. 
dissuades  the  king  from  dissolving 
the  parliament,  16.  is  commanded 
to  attend  the  prince  into  the  west, 
969.  his  conversation  with  lord  I 
Digby,  concerning  the  prince's 
gung  to  France,  ib,  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  king  and  the  duke 
(rf  Ridmiond,  97a.  without  suc- 
cess, ib.  his  last  conference  with 
the  king,  ib.  his  promise  to  the 
king  at  parting,  973.  sets  out 
from  Oxford,  t£.  arrives  at  Bath, 
where  be  has  the  first  fit  of  the 
gout,  iA.  arrives  at  Bristol,  ib. 
goes  to  SdDy,  i&  and  from  tbenoe 
to  Jersey,  974>  receives  the 
prince's  permission  to  renudn 
there,  ib.  remains  there  about  two 
yearly  in  great  intimacy  with  sir 
Oeorge  Carteret,  975.  betakes 
himself  to  a  continuance  of  the 
history  began  at  Sdlly,  ib.  hoilds 
a  lod^ng  fai  Elimbeth  castle,  ib, 
receives  great  assistance  from  the 
king,  in  information  and  docii- 
ntents,  towards  his  History,  976. 
'    pabBshes  an  answer  to  the  parUa- 


BWnt'sdedaration,  thatdisy  voidd 
receive  no  more  addresses  from 
the  king,  ib.  leaves  Jersey,  and 
goes  to  Caen,  tbenoe  to  Rouen 
and  to  Dieppe,  ib.  whence  be  em- 
barks for  Dunkirk,  977.  (and 
afterwards  proceeds  to  join  Uw 
prince's  fleet,  tt.  bnt  is  taken  by 
some  frigates  of  OstOEid,  tA.  jiaa- 
dered  and  carried  into  that  port, 
id.  is  set  at  liberty,  and  promised 
satiribction,  id.  but  cannot  obtain 
it,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
remonstrances,  978.  goes  to  Flash- 
ing, 079.  from  thence  to  Middle^ 
bui^,  ib.  embarks  aboard  iba 
HiiM  frigate  to  attend  the  prince 
in  the  river  Thames,  ib.  h  driven 
back,  ib.  arrives  at  tiie  Hague,  ii. 
is  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  ib,  whidi  is  much 
murmured  at,  ib.  but  is  himsdf 
mudi  pleased  with  the  ooramis- 
tfon,  g8a  sends  for  his  wife  and 
dtOdten  to  Antwerp,  U.  atteoda 
the  mnsqumde  at  Madrid,  981. 
and  the  toms,  ib.  is  visited  by  the 
other  ambassadors  at  Madrid  be- 
fore his  audience,  981.  demands 
his  audience,  983.  pr^taresmoom- 
ing  for  himself  and  train  to  ap- 
pear in  atdteandieno^  O.  chanoea 
hu  purpose  at  the  reepiest  of  don 
Lewis  de  Haro,  ib,  appHes  him- 
self  to  learning  Spanish,  ib.  leaves 
Madrid,  984.  attsiM  with  the 
gout  at  nmpduna,  ib.  notwith- 
standing continna  his  joomey, 
and  arrives  at  Paris,  ib.  bis  recep- 
tion by  the  queen  mother,  ^ 
speaks  with  h^  npon  ber  forbid- 
ding Dr.  Conns  to  offidate  to  the 
protestants  in  her  family,  ib.  her 
majesty's  answer,  ib.  con  fern  00 
the  subject  with  ur  Walter 
Moiintague,  985.  goes  to  Bmsads, 
ib.  has  an  audienee  with  the  ardi- 
duke,  ib.  jofaM  his  fonily  at  AnU 
werp,  ib.  goes  totbedolu  of  Yorit 
atBniMfib.  persuades  bim  to  ra- 
tum  to  the  queen  mother,  i&. 
lemains  with  bis  fomily  at  Ant- 
^rerp,  987.  his  friendship  widi  sir 
Charies  Cavendish,  ib.  whom  be 
persuades  to  go  to  England,  988. 
gives  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings to  the  king,  989.  hie  answer 
to  the  queen,  who  endeavoured  to 
attadl  him  to  her  interest,  ib. 
state  of  his  femily  at  Antwerp, 
1007.  he  removes  with  them  to 
Breda,  f£.  dedines  the  offer  made 
to  his  dav^rter  by  the  princess 
royal,  of  die  sftuadon  of  m  maid 
of  honour,  090.  whidi  his  wife 
acoepM,  and  he  at  length  gives  bis 
consent,  991.  answers  Cromwdl's 
dedaration,  ib.  is  one  of  the  king's 
ooundl  at  the  restoration,  99s. 
Uf^Mtt  In  offies,  and  tbo^^  to 
be  so  also  in  trust,  the  reasons 
why,  993.  bis  intimacy  whh  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  a,  some  in- 
timations made  to  the  king  at  the 
Hague  of  his  bring  voy  mudi  in 
the  prqndice  of  the  presbytvtan 
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party,  with  adriee  to  leave  him 
there  till  he  himwlf  ihould  be 
settlod  in  Ei^snd,  vtilOi  the 
king  leoeiTM  with  iaSgoK&sa, 
ib.  his  reqneat  to  the  king  to  de- 
cline giring  htm  any  protection, 
ib.  bis  reaolution  of  withdrawing 
bimwif,  ii.  receives  frmn  the  king 
the  list  of  privy  counKUors  re- 
Boiommded  by  Honk,  904.  by 
the  kii^  desive  has  a  000  wenoe 
with  Horriee  concerning  this  list, 
9Q5.  takes  hit  MM  in  the  house  of 
peers  with  a  general  acceptation 
and  respect,  t&  is  thought  to  hare 
most  credit  with  the  king,  1004. 
mil  matters  rrferred  by  the  king 
to  him,  ib.  remgat  the  office  5 
chancellor  of  the  ercfaequw,  1006. 
he  foresees  a  storm  of  envy  and 
malice  against  him,  ib.  is  infimned 
by  the  king  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  York, 
1009.  is  stnick  to  tlie  heart  with 
the  newB,  ib.  and  breaks  out  into 
violent  pasiitma,  i/>.  acts  severdy 
towards  his  daughter,  and  orders 
her  to  keq»  her  dteniber,  loio. 
his  kngo^  upon  this  i^r  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  1009. 
the  king  presents  him  with  twenty 
tboosaod  ptmnds,  loii.  and  cre- 
ates him  a  tMrott,  ib.  ii  wall  re- 
ceived by  the  queen  mother  aa 
her  return,  ib.  his  oonferanoe  with 
the  duke  of  York,  and  answer  to 
his  highness's  threatSt  1013.  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  wake  any  ap- 
plication towards  appeasing  the 
queen's  anger,  1013.  the  queen 
suddenly  ahers  her  b^viour  to- 
wards him,  ib,  ttte  reason  given 
him  by  tUiot  Mounti^c^  ib.  re- 
omves  sir  Charles  BeHdey*s  pro- 
Cesaions  civilly,  1014,  his  reply  to 
the  king's  reproof,  16.  desires  leave 
to  retire  beyond  theseas,  ib.  is  in- 
tradueed  by  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's 
to  the  queen  mothei^  1015.  who 
is  mnneSed  to  Imn,  ib.  not  dated 
by  the  martiage  of  his  dauditer, 
ib.  some  instances  of  fais  disinter- 
estedness, 1016.  refuses  an  offer 
of  crown  lands,  tb.  decUnes  being 
made  a  kni^t  of  the  garter,  10 1 7 . 
also  declines  being  madean  earl, 

1018.  but  finds  he  cannot  pru- 
dently refuse  it  longer,  ib.  urged 
by  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to 
resign  his  office  of  diancellor,  ib. 
and  betake  himself  wholly  to  wait 
upon  the  Icing, tA.  whidihe  refuses, 

1019.  anxious  in  oaondl  and  in 
parliament  to  nmove  all  obstnic- 
tiooa  in  the  way  of  tlw  bill  of  in- 
demnity, 1033.  isoonsnltad  bythe 
king  concerning  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  the  inianla  of  Portugal, 
1036.  whom  he  desires  to  refer  it 
to  a  committee,  1037.  appointed 
id  the  oonmiittef,  ib.  some  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  monsiear 
Fuuquet,  the  French  minister, 
concerning  the  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal, ia43.with  which  he  Bcqiuints 
the  kingj  1044.  hit  integrity  in 


refusing  monev  (ten  thousand 
pounda}offiBredtim  by  the  Frendi 
minister^  ib.  whidi  he  oomplains 
of  to  ^  lung,  bat  is  derized  by 
him  to  oontinae  his  correspond- 
ence, 1045.  expresses  himself 
warmly  upon  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond's  being  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Iiriand,  1059.  his  rindicatioa 
of  himsdf  with  regard  to  Irish 
affairs,  1068.  his  speech  to  parlia- 
ment previous  to  its  being  pro- 
rogued, 1084.  is  hated  by  the 
queen,  1087.  the  king  imparts  to 
him  all  his  unquietneaa  of  mind 
respecting  the  queen,  1088.  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  their  ma- 
jesties, 1086 — 1093.  but  is  unsuo- 
fifsiful,  1093.  his  Interest  declines 
m  the  ^pnntments  of  nr  Barry 
Bomett  and  sir  Charles  Berkley, 
t  loi.  however  he  still  retains  the 
king's  favoor,  ib.  opposes  the  war 
with  the  Dutch,  1104.  the  duke 
offended  with  Um  foe  it,  ib.  he 
satisfiea  the  duke,  j&  a  full  state- 
ment, In  vindication  of  hinwdf, 
of  tlw  proceedings  relative  to  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  1105.  his  advice 
to  the  king  regarding  his  natural  t 
son  Mr.  Crofts,  iioS.  is  accused 
of  high  treason  by  the  earl  of 
Biteol,iiO9.whoab80i»d^  mo. 
receives  proposals  fmm  the  bisiiop 
of  Monster  far  an  alliance  against 
the  Dutch,  1133.  whidi  he  com- 
municates to  die  king,  ib,  be- 
seeches the  king  to  reconsider  his 
Bppcuntment  of  lord  Ashley  to  be 
treasurer    of   the  prize-money, 

1 138.  is  obliged  by  the  king  to 
seal  the  grant,  ib.  measures  t^en 
to  pr^iidicethe  king  against  him, 

1 139.  oppoaea  the  bill  for  hber^ 
of  consdence,  ib,  speaks  against  it 
in  the  house  of  lords,  1130.  and 
drops  some  unguarded  expressions, 
ib.  the  king  cAended  with  him 
uponi%  1131.  TeAuet  to  put  the 
seal  to  the  Canary  merchants* 
charts  till  they  had  satisfied  the 
city  of  LondfHi,  1 1 36-37.  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  chancellor  in  this 
affair,  11 38,  his  reflection  upon 
the  attempt  made  on  the  Dutch 
at  Bergen,  1149.  substance  of  his 
speech  to  the  parliament  which 
net  at  Oxford,  1150.  ^o^not  of 
the  Ung's  a&irs  about  this  time, 
1 153.  an  attempt  to  make  a  breach 
between  the  dianoellor  and  the 
treasurer,  1154.  the  occasion  of 
it,  ib.  is  consulted  by  the  duke  of 
York  respecting  two  suits  he  in- 
tended to  make  to  the  Jdog,  1 156. 
is  against  lemoving  the  eari  of 
Sandwidi  from  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  1 1 6t.  his  conference  with 
the  earl,  1 163.  the  malice  of  lord 
Arlington  and  sir  William  Coven- 
try against  him,  1 165.  is  desired 
by  the  kinf^  to  penuade  the  trea- 
surer to  resign,  1171.  heeamestly 
entreata  the  king  a^nst  it,  ib. 
and  at  length  prevails,  1 1 72.  his 
intecflit  dedhws  while  the  CDurtierB 


affect  to  represent  it  at  the  hi{^ 
ee^  1 190.  repeats  to  the  king  the 
GonverBStion  which  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  lord  A^ngton  on 
the  king's  coarse  of  lile^  1 191.  be 
seriously  rcnonstcatea  wmii  the 
kin^  1193.  delivers  his  opinion 
very  freely  to  the  king  in  the  pri- 
vate oonunittee  against  the  bill  for 
examining  the  pidilic  aooonnt^ 
1196.  which  is  soon  reported  to 
bis  prejudice,  1197.  in  ttie  debate 
oS  the  Iridi  cattle  bill,  he  defends 
the  commons  by  desiring  the  peers 
to  restrain  their  enoroadmients, 
L  304.  he  offends  (he  lords  by  ad- 
vising them  not  to  innst  unreason- 
ably upon  privik^  i3oj.  advisee 
the  king  against  putting  the  trea- 
sury into  c(raunmc»,  1333.  is 
against  the  lung  convening  the 
parliament  during  theprorogation, 

1337.  the  storm  banning  to 
arise  against  him,  039.  the  house 
of  conunons  inoeiised  sgainst  him 
l^dwagencT  of  Mr.  Wiffiam  Co- 
ventry, a.  •bis  firte  hastened  by 
the  sii^ular  behaviour  al  the  duke 
of  Buddn^iam,  1330.  the  cban- 
cdlor's  advice  to  the  duke,  who 
had  requested  him  to  interpose  in 
his  behalf  with  the  king,  1332. 
declines  to  give  the  king  any  ad- 
vice as  to  staying  the  prosecution, 
till  the  duke  had  surrendered 
himself,  id.  loses  bis  wife,  1333, 
the  duke  of  Vork  sent  to  him  to 
desire  him  to  resign,  ib.  many 
peTwna  of  eminence  interpose  in 
his  behalf,  1334.  he  attends  the 
Icing  at  Whiteludl,  ib,  the  con- 
fieroioe  between  than,  t6.  the  king 
leaves  him  In  dispkMure^  1S35. 
the  duke  of  Yoric  interest^  him- 
self in  his  behalf,  ib.  thegreatseal 
taken  from  him,  1136.  the  duke 
<i£  Buckingham  is  much  inflamed 
against  him,  1337.  and  is  pee- 
goaded  to  concur  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  him,  ib.  the  king  also  ex> 
presses  great  displeasure  against 
him,  ib.  and  reflects  upon  in 
his  speech  to  the  parliament 

1 338.  one  T<Rnkins  moves  fthe 
house  to  thank  the  king  for 
removing  him,  ib.  unfair  me- 
thods used  to  induce  the  house  to 
adopt  diat  motion,  ib.  persons 
soopit  after  to  iumish  matter  of 
impeachment  ag^nst  him,  1339. 
is  accused  of  high  treason  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  «6.  many  advise  him  to 
make  his  escape,  ib.  which  he  re~ 
fuses  to  do,  ib.  the  king  declares 
his  bdief  in  his  innoeenoc^  1240. 
which  he  afterwards  disowns,  ib. 
articles  of  the  duuge  against  him, 
ib.  proceedings  against  him  in  the 
house  of  conunons,  1341.  Mr, 
Seymour  accuses  him  of  high 
treason  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
at  lords,  1143.  debates  in  that 
house  ooooerning  his  oanunitmen% 
t£.  he  is  again  advised  to  with- 
draw, 1343.  but  refuses,  ib. 
the  king  offended  with  him  for 
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iba  part  ha  h  raportcd  to  kara 
takn  whh  n^BBt  to  tho  Avka  of 
RichiiKHid^  aarriagB,  i&.  his  let- 
ter to  the  king  npoa  that  sutgect, 
i&.  thu  king  cyprcsatu  a  wish  that 
he  vould  withdraw,  1144.  the  bi- 
ihop  of  Hereford  teat  to  him  to 
■dnM  him  to  leaw  the  kmpinm, 
jA.  which  he  lefuan  to  do  witiiout 
netMng  a  ooaunaod  from  his 
Duyestjr,  1445.  is  urged  by  the 
French  ambBuador  to  retire  to 
France,  ib.  but  cannot  be  pre> 
niled  npon,  ih.  receires  a  notice 
from  the  king  to  withdraw,  16. 
he  onwilliogly  obeys,  and  leaves 
tiia  klngdnm,  12^6.  he  lands  at 
Calais  &.  an  faistanee  of  his  ga- 
neroas  behaviour  to  his  enemies, 
ib.  his  addran  to  the  house  of 
lords  on  his  withdrawing,  1347. 
which  is  homed  by  order  of  both 
faouasB,  i&.  wxites  to  the  Frendi 
court  for  leave  to  remore  to  Roan, 
isjo.  wbiA Is  panted  to  him^ift. 
oa  his  joomey  oe  teeeivai  osdera 
to  leave  France  instantly,  ti.  ap- 
peals to  that  court  in  consequence 
of  the  ill  state  at  his  health,  ib.  the 
occasion  of  the  iQ  treatment  he 
meets  with  in  Francot  1351.  pro- 
eeediuija  gainst  him  in  Enf^and, 
■t.  a  nil  of  banishment  pasoed  a- 
gainst  1dm,  ib.  receives  reiterated 
orders  to  quit  France  iiutantly, 
ib.  again  represents  the  ill  state 
cS  his  health  to  the  Frendi  court, 
ib.  the  French  king  renews  his 
commands  for  his  speedy  depar- 
ture^ jfr.  leoeirat  an  CEpsesi,  wfth 
a  partionlar  aoootmt  of  au  the 
tfMiaactions  In  parfianHot  gainst 
him,  lagi.  isadvbed  by  dwdnln 
of  York  to  hasten  his  retnm.and 
undergo  his  trial,  ib.  for  that 
purpoee  he  ratoms  to  Calais*  ib. 
wban  ha  Is  confined  to  his  bad  hy 
a  dau^eraus  flbMsi^  16.  isootwitlu 
standing  required  to  leave  the 
pbee,  and  retire  out  of  the  French 
territflrie^  ib.  the  Frendi  court 
suddenly  altera  its  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  isjij.  and  permits 
him  to  go  to  what  place  he  would, 
ib.  which  is  a  gnat  relief  and 
comfort  to  him,  ib.  he  returns  to 
Roan,  1354.  firomthenoe  proceeds 
towards  Avign<m,  ib.  is  greatly 
abused,  and  almost  murdered  by 
some  Engtish  ax  Eureux,  ib.  re- 
moves from  thence  to  Bourbon, 
1 355.  and  from  thenoe  toAvigoon* 
a.  when  he  is  mxawBi  witb  the 
greatett  kiodneis,  195^ 
AfontpeliBr,  ib.  where  he  receives 
great  civilities  and  reqiect*  especi- 
ally from  lady  Mordaunt,  ib.  he 
writes  a  viniticatitHi  of  himself, 
T357.  his  answer  to  the  teveral 
arddes  of  the  charge  againat  him, 
1357 — 1375.  enjoys  great  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  1375.  twoappre- 
hensions  discompose  him,  ib.  firstj 
the  insufficienoy  of  his  fortune,  tA. 
this  was  composed  in  the  assur- 
ance he  had  at  the  aflbctkn  and 


pirtjr  <tf  his  children,  i&.  the  se- 
flona,  the  fyu  of  being  again  per- 
secuted in  his  banishment,  ib.  this 
removed  by  an  entire  acquiescence 
hi  thegood  pleasure  of  Ood,  1376. 
rcAectifKis  on  the  wooderiiil  and 
nousnal  prooaediogB  and  prosaco- 
tion  against  him,  ib.  which  laise 
his  omBdence  In  God,  t&.  his  re- 
flections on  his  conduct  from  the 
time  of  the  kingV  restoration,  ib. 
blames  himsdf  for  the  vast  ex- 
pense he  had  made  in  the  buiM- 
ing  of  his  house^  ib.  esteems  him- 
maf  most  happy  in  what  he  calls 
his  three  acquiesooioas,  or  retreat 
Ann  pnblio  business,  1177.  bis 
fim  acquiescence  was  ws  resi- 
dence in  Jeteey ;  his  second  was, 
when  he  was  ambassador  in  ^lain ; 
and  his  third  was  his  last  recess, 
by  the  disgrace  he  underwent,  and 
m  the  act  of  banishment,  ib.  in 
aU  dieae  he  had  leaned  more^ 
knew  himself  and  others  better, 
and  served  God  and  his  oountry 
with  more  devotion,  ib.  a  sum- 
mary reoiqritnlati(»i  of  his  lift^  ib, 
his  writings,  tsSa. 

Hyde,  Henry,  father  to  lord  Claren- 
don, 915.  iji  the  Uiddle  Templ^ 
ib.  master  of  arts  in  Oxford,  ib, 
has  an  ulclinaticm  to  travd,  ib. 
goes  to  the  Spa  fur  his  health,  U>. 
passes  throu^  Oennany  into 
Italy,  to  FloreDce,  Syena,  and 
Rome,  916.  averse  to  ue  Rooian 
catholios,  ib.  protected  at  Rome 
by  cardinal  Allen,  ib.  returns  to 
England,  t6.  pennaded  by  his 
mouMr  to  many,  ti.  marries 
Haiy,  daoghtar  of  Edward  Lang- 
ford,  ib.  Kvaa  a  private  Ufo  at 
I>intoo,fft.  hiadiaraoter,f&  serves 
as  burgess  in  several  pariiaments, 
ib.  has  four  sons  and  five  daugh. 
tars,  ib.  removes  to  Pirton,  917. 
in  a  very  dangerous  state  of 
hedth,  919.  removes  to  Salisbury, 
tA.  dies  Boddenly,  aged  sixty-nine, 
930.  character,  ib. 

Hyide,  Henry,  brother  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon, 916.  died  aged  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven,  ib.  was  mas- 
ter of  arte  in  the  univenity  of 
OaAinl,  ib. 

Hyde^  Joanna,  aunt  to  lord  Claren- 
don, 915.  married  to  Edward 
Younse,  ib. 

Hyde,  Laurence,  of  West-Hatch, 
grand&ther  to  lord  Clarendon, 
91  j.  his  education,  jA.  aderit  in 
one  of  the  anditor's  offices  of  the 
exchequer,  ib.  married  Anne  wi- 
dow td  Matthew  Calthnrst,  tA. 
had  four  sons  and  four  dangluers, 
ib.  purchased  the  manor  of  West- 
Hatch,  ib.  where  be  died,  ib.  left 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  eldest 
son  Robert,  ib.  and  the  hnpropri< 
ate  rectory  of  Denham  to  hkse- 
oood  son  Laurence,  tA. 

Hyde,  Laurence,  uncle  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, 915.  afterwards  sir  Lau- 
rence, and  attorney  g«i««l  to 
quen  Anne,  t'A.  a  lawyer  of  great 


name  and  pnetioe^  U.  pnwwad 
from  his  foAer  the  loqmpiiate 

rectory  of  Dinton,  ib. 

Hyde,  Laurence,  brother  of  kxd 
Claiendon,  916.  died  young,  ib. 

Hyde,  Nicholas,  uncle  to  lord  Cb- 
reaidon,  915.  trcasnror  of  the 
Middle  l^nnile^  916.  afterwarda 
lord  ehirf  justiee  ct  the  kfaiTa 
bendi,  915,  916.  death  and  dia- 
racter,  918. 

Hydt^  JSicfaolaa,  brother  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon,9i6.  died  young, 

Hyde^  Robert,  of  Nofhory,oo.  Chea- 
ter, great  grandftdwr  to  lord 
Clarendon,  91$. 

Hyde,  Robert,  uncle  to  lord  Claren- 
don, 913.  married  Anne  Gastilian, 
ib. 

Hyde^  Susanna,  aunt  to  lord  Cla- 
randim,  915.  manned  to  air  O. 

1* 

Jamea  1.  reoommenda  Edward  Hyde- 

to  Dr.  Umgton,  916. 
Jermyn,  Mr.  Thcoias,  974. 
Jennyn,  Mr^  master  (rf  the  hocae  to 

the  duke  of  Yoric,  io48< 
Jersey,  973—976. 

Ignoto.  the  illegitimata  son  of  la^y- 

Boos*  1107. 
bdemnlty.  Ml       traoncdosia  in 

pariiament  oonoeming  1031. 

great  ddays  respecting  i^  1033. 

is  at  hist  passed,  ib. 
Inspnick,  Aeardiduke  ci,  character 

of  his  mimsttf  at  Madrid,  983- 
Insorrectitmi  dai^  0^  IWM. 
Johnam,  Boi,  one  of  JBdwaid 

Hyde's  diief  aeqw^tann,  9x3. 

his  (diaractarf  ib. 
Inland,  973,  974-  commiBdaners 

sent  thence  to  the  king,  1020. 

state  of  that  kingdom,  ioa5>  eom- 

missioners   sent   firom  diflennt 

parts  of  the  kingdom,  «A.  eoiaflus. 

stoners  ftom  dw  itaie,  iA.  deputies 

fkom  tfie  tddiopa  and  deisy*  lO'^i* 
a  committee  deputed  liy  the  ad- 
Tentums,tA.  a  ootnmittee  from 
the  army  in  present  pay  thett^ 
for  the  arrears  due  to  them," 
1038.  a  oonunittee  from  the  offi- 
cers irtio  had  sened  the  king,  ib, 
a  .eommitleB  for  the  Irish  oatho- 
Koa,  1039.  Monk  atOl  oontbrnes 
lord  Ueutenant,  103a  brdRoherts 
made  d^ty,  1031.  alKdrs  of. 
taken  into  oonndaatiasi,  1050. 
diurch  lands  restored,  and  new 
bishopa  ivpointed,  1051.  Iridi 
cathdics  foranred  by  iha  kia|& 
1053.  the  different  jdeaa  of  the 
Irish,  «A.  a  greet  number  tt  the 
Irish  catboliGswho  had  seared  the 
Ung  restored,  1055.  the  first  act 
of  setdement  paned,  1057.  three 
lords  justioea  appduted,  iA.  par- 
tiality of  the  oommissianera  tif- 
pointed  hy  the  tint  ae^  losS.  a 
■Boond  act  of  aetdement  tiwis- 
mitted  to  ^  kin^  lA.  new  com- 
missionen  ^qminted  to  execute  it, 
iA.  second  act  passed,  iA.  they 
publish  their  intended  method  d 
proceedmg,  1060.  their  aentenots 
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and  dacfwi  fsvmnble  to  the 
bbb,  ttw  nflecdona  on  their  pro- 
ceedings, 16.  loo  taanj  ol  the 
Irish  rabdb  mtored  to  Uiair 
OBtate,  1061.  mmywho  hadtetr- 
«d  ^  king  condemned  by  the 
cnmniMkmen,  i&.  many  of  tiwir 
dTOM  made  upon  wtthmenti 
nobwioaaly  forged,  io6s.  the  de- 
fenoe  ot  the  oanmnrimwr*  on 
thcM  proceedhigi^  ii.  tiuir  de- 
fence  by  no  meana  aatiaCacttny, 
1063.  Uieir  decree  in  &Toar  <^ 
the  marquis  of  Antrim  extremely 
comwained  of,  1064.  die  diffi- 
CDhiei  of  A  eettleoieiit  inoreMed, 
1066.  by  some  acta  of  bounty  from 
his  majeaty,  ib.  whidi  are  attH- 
bnted  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  ib. 
the  different  parties  agree  upon  aa 
expedient  for  a  settlement,  1067. 
the  third  act  passed,  ib,  the  privy- 
oDuneil  remonstrate  against  the 
tnO  nndiQiithv  the  importation  of 
IriAcatdefaltoEii^and,  itdS. 
Italy,  faitetad  by  the  amis  of  ^aia 

Kil^rair,  Harry,  949. 

Kil^rew,  Hra.,  one  of  the  matds  d 

hiuiwr  to  the  princesi  royal,  989. 

dies  df  dw  m^'^Kix,  U>. 
lOngrtMi,  to.  Wilta,  915. 
Kynettm,  en.  Wflta,  915. 

Lumber^  geneml,  1074.  dose  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  097.  stillhsa 
his  foctioa  at  voric,  ib. 

him,  Mr.,  attorney  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  afterwards  chief  bamo 
ot  Uie  exchequer,  a  friend  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde's  in  his  profeasioD, 
931.  apon  the  death  of  lord  Lit- 
tleton, Is  made  keeper  ctf  the  great 
seal,  ib.  dies  in  baniriiment,  ib. 

Langfotd,  Edvard,  of  TravMdge, 
gi6. 

lAngfbrd,  Mary,  married  to  Henry 
Hyde,  father  lord  Clarendon, 
916. 

lAugton,  Dr.,  presidmtftf  Magdalen 
coBege,  Oxford,  qi6.  king  James 
reoom mends  Edward  Hyde  to 
him,  it.  pretends  that  the  letter 
came  too  late,  ib.  receives  repre- 
hension from  lord  Conway  for 
not  giving  more  Kipect  to  the 
Icing's  letter,  ib. 

Land,  WiUiam,  archUshop  of  Can- 
totmryjoao.  tme  of  the  oommia- 
aioners  tor  managing  die  trea- 
snrar^s  offlee,  ib,  character  nixm 
undertaking  that  duty,  ib.  noavet 
infivmatioQ  and  complain ta  from 
Mr.  Harvey,  ib.  sends  for  Edward 
Hyde,  922.  is  reconciled  to  the 
earl  ot  HertAml  through  Mr. 
Hrde,  ^31.  his  greatest  want,  a 
true  fnend,  ib.  Mr.  Hyde's  free 
eomostnlatkin  with  him,  93s. 

Leouierdale,  earl  0^  one  of  the 
Scotdi  enmmissfawiera,  loii.  his 
diaiaeter  and  soaae  account  of 
him,  ib.  is  made  secretary  of  state 
in  Scotland,  loaa.  opposes  the  re- 
JstaMiihmeat  of  episcopacy  in 


Soodand,  10S3.  strives  to  get  It 
delayed,  ib.  his  diaooorae  T—fc*" 
some  impnsBon  on  the  king, 
1014.  his  design  is  disoorared  hj 
the  other  commisdontti,  U.  and 
prevented,  ib. 
Lawion,  sir  John,  1038.  mndi 
snltedibytfaednkaof  Yoric,  113a. 
kJDed  in  the  first  engagement 
withthel>ntch,ii4i.  hibohaiac- 
ter,  a, 

Lee,  the  lady,  f afktniraris  countess 
of  Rochester,)  948. 

Ijeioeater,  earl  of,  917. 

London,  the  plague  there  hi  i63j, 
917.  the  small-poK  iwes  thcce  in 
163^  ii.  oinoses  m  Canary 
merdUnt^  petition  for  a  diaiter, 
1137.  a  terrible  fire  Wreaks  out 
Sept.  I,  1666,  I185.  which  conti- 
noesfotir  days,  1 186.  itdecreases, 
ib.  various  surmises  snd  idle 
stories  raqieedng  it,  1187.  the 
inesdniaUa  loss  sutidned  by  the 
fire,  1188. 

Lopo,  Dr.,  a  learned  Jew  and  phy- 
sician, 984. 

Lords,  house  of,  (see  Farhament.) 

Lcm,  lord,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Aigyle,  restored,  and  awated  «ari 
of  Aigyl^  1113. 

Loudon,  earl  of,  917. 

Low  Conntiiea,  937. 

Linnley,  the  lari,  933. 

Lutterworth,  948. 

Lindsey,  esrl  oi^  1049.  has  Crom- 
weU*s  leave  to  attend  the  king's 
funeral,  iA.  lord  high  chamberlidn 
of  En^and,  1017.  Js  created 
kn^^  of  tlu  garter  by  the  obaiv- 
odlorTs  meaoi,  ik 

Lionue,  monsieur{de,  1251.  seontary 
of  state  in  Ftanoe  on  the  death  at 
cardinal  Mazarine,  1043. 

Littleton,  lord  keeper,  prevailed 
upon  by  Ur.  Hyde  to  said  the 
great  seal  to  die  king  at  Ycrit, 
and  attend  hnnedf  upon  his  nia- 
jeity,  948.  Mitof&nRiratoaart, 
950.  Mr.  Hyde  leooncDas  die 
king  to  him,  91;  r. 

Liturgy,  an  account  of  the  rerisal  of 
it,  1074.  some  of  the  bishops  are 
against  all  altmtioas  in  it,  ib. 
others  press  both  tat  altentions 
and  additions,  ib.  inve^^ied  a- 
guDst  by  aO  the  fiuilioaa  jmdi- 
ers  of  all  persuasioDS,  1075.  pre- 
sented to  the  house  <k  lords  with 
the  king^  confirmation,  1077. 
ooDseoted  to  by  then,  ib. 

M. 

Madrid,  983. 

Maltravers,  the  lord,  957. 

Maodiestar,  the  earl  931,  936. 
made  lord  chambarlain,  1005.  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  en- 
ter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  concerning  the 
king's  marrisgp,  1037. 

Mandertle,  the  lord,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Mam^ieBter,  936. 

Manly,  or  Richard,  936. 

Mariborough,  taken  fay  die  khig*B 
ioroee,  938. 


Maribonuift,  die  eari  o^  kUM  in 
the  first  engagemoat  with  the 

Dutch,  1 141, 
Martin,  Harry,  his  conversation  with 

Mr.  Hydt^  037.  owns  himanlf  a 

republican,  w. 
Martin,  sir  Henry,  035. 
Masquerade,  the^at  Madrid,  deecrip- 

tioo  of  it,  981. 
Maurice,  pnnoe,  disunion  between 

him  and  prinee  Rupert,  963. 
May,  Thoinas,  me  of  Edward 

Hyde's  chief  aoqnaiatanee,  923. 

his  character,  9x4. 
May,  Mr.,  prestunca  to  speak  li^idy 

tothekingof  the  fire  <f  London, 

1189. 

Maynard,  Jdm,  a  friend  of  Edward 
Hyde's  in  liis  profeasicn,  931. 
afterwards  bowed  his  knee  to  Bud, 
and  swerved  &Dm  his  allegiance, 

ib. 

Mazarint^  cardinal,  1043. 
Merrin,  Btr  AndQey^  one  of  Ae  eoD- 
ndsricners  fitan  the  state  of  Ir^ 

land,  1013. 

Middlrini^b,  979. 

Middleton,  decurad  b^the  king  one 
of  the  Scotch  commisssoptrs,  lOH. 
created  eul  of  Middleton,  1013. 
proposes  dw  rescinding  the  act  of 
the  oomant,  and  resstaUishiDant 
of  e)nsc(nacy  in  Scotland,  ib.  dis- 
covers LMitherdale's  dengn  oi 
ddayingit,  1024.  and  prevents  i^ 
ib.  tba  Idng's  oomniitBOoer  in 
Scotland,  1110.  is  wdl  rsoeived 
there>,fi. 

Molina,  the  conde  c^  ambassador 
from  Spain  to  En^ssid,  bis  cha- 
iBoter,  1S13.  endeavouis  at  a  se- 
parate treaty  with  Hdland,  ib. 

Monk,  genera^  recommends  a  list  of 
loivy  oounsdkn  to  the  king,  994. 
his  reasons  far  dciug  so,  995.  is 
made  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
admltladof  the  council,  id.  is  eon> 
firmed  by  the  king  in  afl  dw  of- 
fices before  aaaigned  him  by  the 
pariiament,  looj.  sworn  also  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber,  and 
master  of  the  horse,  i&.  oontinnes 
k>rd  lieutenant  of  Irdand,  1030. 
resigns  that  appointment  when 
duke  of  Albemarle,  1058. 

Monmouth,  duke  0^  (see  Crofts.) 

Montaguf^  Mr.,  master  of  the  horse 
to  bis  majesty,  die^  1154.  his 
brother  appointed  in  his  room, 
'  155- 

Montpelier,  1250^  1273. 
Montrath,  eari  oi,  one  at  the  lords 

juatiees  ct  England,  1176U  his 

death,  1177. 
Montrevil,  1350. 

Mordaunt,  Mr.,  created  a  viseoun^ 
too3.  unjusdy  censured  and  re- 
ptoacfaed,  ii.  a  most  siiikais  aer. 
vant  to  tlie  kin^  ib. 

Mordaunt,  lady  Tiecounteis,  her 
great  civilities  to  the  cfaanceSorat 
Montpdier,  1356. 

Moriey,  Dr.  (see  bishop  of  Winobes- 
tar,)  948.  one  of  Edward  Hyde's 
intimate  friends,  925.  frequently 
Blayii^  with  sir  Lndus  Can>-, 
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936.  his  cfaaracta,  938.  yrmAla 
B  senium  at  the  coronation,  1048. 
Mom'ce,  Mr.,  a  particular  friend  of 
Monk's,  995.  his  con- 
with  the  cbancdior  on  the 
list  of  privy  counsellon  giren  to 
the  king  by  Monlt,  ib.  raoaina 
the  fignet  from  the  king,  and  Is 
twom  of  thecouncQ  and  tecrattry 
of  Mate,  ib,  bis  duuacter,  1 100. 
MoHptagne,  Abbot,  1 3  5 1 , 1  ^54^  1 3  76. 
^TCB  the  ehanoellOT  a  icasoa  fat 
ttw  alteratioa  of  theqpeen^  bduu 
vioiir,  1013. 
Moonti^ii^  ^  Sidney,  949. 
If  muter,  the  Ushop  ^i,  makes  pn>- 
poeals  for  an  allunoe  against  the 
Dutch,  1133.  which  the  king  ap- 
proves of,  Uk  engages  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces,  1 145.  the 
French  deter  the  neighbouring 
states  fiom  aviitiiig  Ab  biafat^, 
1174.  who  nottn&tanding  t»< 
nudas  firm  to  his  engagements 
mth  Eng^d,  *ft.  but  is  at  length 
fwoed  by  the  French  to  midce 
peace  with  the  Ihitch,  i  \  75. 
Mo^erry,  the  lord,  killed  in  the 
fim  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 

N. 

Nttry^  stats  0^  from  die  king's  re- 
storation, 1135.  state  of  it  at  the 
ocxnmenoenient  of  tlie  Dutch  war, 
1137.  fleet  prepared,  1133. 

Naseby,  973. 

Newark,  974. 

Newburr,  battle  965. 

Newcastle,  the  king  and  the  army 
retire  thither,  974. 

Newcaatle^  the  marquis  o^  985. 

Nicholas,  secretary,  desired  by  the 
king  to  thank  Mr.  Hyde  for  his 
■eal  in  his  sCTvioe^937.  the  king's 
diaraoler  of  htm*  944,  957*  is 
made  master  of  the  waid%  ib.  one 
oftheking'sooandlatthenetoni- 
tion,  993.  chanu^  of  liim,  993, 
his  r^mtation,  integrity,  and  ex- 
perience, ib.  his  trust  with  the 
late  king,  ib.  his  friendship  with 
the  ahaooeUor,  ib.  af^ninted  me 
of  the  cooimittee  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Portuguese  am- 
bsssador  relative  to  tiie  king's 
manjage  with  the  infanta,  1037. 
his  ohapcter,  iioo.  resgns  Us 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  iioi. 

NorbuiTi  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
the  family  estate  of  the  Hydes 
since  the  amquest,  915. 

NonhumbflrtaDd,earlirf,955.Fienfw 
point  solicits  the  king  to  make 
him  lord  hi^  admiral,  959.  com- 
plains to  the  king  of  lord  Ossory, 
1048.  proposes  that  the  old  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  mi^t  be  oon- 
finned  without  any  aitsration  or 
addidon,  1077.  known  to  be  of 
the  preibyterian  paity,  ib. 

Kott,  Mr.,  the  Jesuit,  Mr.  (^ing- 
wnth's  book  i^;ainst  him,  936. 

Nenall,  948, 950. 

O. 

OhyWf  John,  fellow  of  M^plalen 


college,  Oxford,  916.  tutor  to' 
Edward  Hyde,  ib. 

Opdam,  admmd,  puts  to  sea  with 
tfie  Dutch  fleet,  1140.  engagea 
the  English,  ib.  perishes  in  his 
ship,  whidi  is  burnt,  ib. 

Ordinadon,  debates  in  the  hooaa  of 
lords  on  the  danse  of  the  act  of 
nnifiumity  requiring  tfiacaptl  or- 
dination, 1077. 

Oimond,  marquis  at,  is  informed  at ; 
theprinoe'i  arrival  in  theisUnd 
of  Scilly,  973.  is  restored  to  his 
estate^  1051.  accepts  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when 
duke  of  Onnond,  1059.  upon  the 
chanoeDw^  regret  at  the  appoint- 
ment, he  states  to  him  his  reasons 
for  accepting  it,  ib.  sets  out  for 
Irdaud  with  tiie  commissioners,  ifr. 
an  attempt  by  Didt  TaUwt  to  as- 
sassinate him,  1 193.  the  duke  of 
Buckin^iam^  hamd  to  him, 
1197. 

Onnond,  marchioness  o^  present  at 
the  duchess  <d  York's  delivery, 
101 1. 

Orrery,  eari  of,  (see  lord  Broghill,) 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ire> 
land,  1057.  the  causaofsomeim- 
provident  acts  of  bounty  in  the 
king,  1066.  and  this  witiiout  the 
chancellw'B  knowledge  1067. 

Ossory,  lord,  ddest  son  <k  the  duke 
of  OmuKid,  challeDges  Hib  place 
before  the  lord  Percy  at  the  coro- 
nation, 1048.  is  ordered  by  the 
king  to  desist  from  his  lanteiioe^ 
1049.  tends  a  chiOenge  to  the 
duke  of  Buckin^nm,  laoo.  is 
sent  to  the  Town,  isos. 

Ostend,  977,  978. 

Ozfivd,  949,  954.  the  parliament 
commissionen  in  Oxford,  958, 
It  974*  plague  brou^t  there 
sir  Jamee  Hussey,  916. 

P. 

Palmer,  Geoffrey,  attorney  ganen^ 
a  friend  of  Edward  Hyde^  in  his 
IKtdession,  931. 

Pwnpdnna,  08^ 

Pa{nBtis  the  kii^  meditates  two  bills 
against  them,  1097.  their  tmjnii- 
dent  behatdour,  1098.  a  daign 
formed  to  have  them  couvicted,  ib, 
which  they  fruatratef  tt> 

Paris,  974.975- 

Parliament,  the,  in  the  year  1625, 
adjourned  to  OxCwd  in  conse- 
qnenoB  of  the  plagne,  91&  called 
by  Charles  I.  upon  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland,  April  T640,  934.  dia- 
solved  in  May  fdlowtng,  935. 
another  called  in  Novonber,  ib. 
.  teniper  and  constitution  of  it,  U>. 
discovers  a  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Hyde,  ib.  make  a  recess  during 
the  king's  absenoe  in  Scotland, 
937.  their  remonetrance  <£  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  its  parti* 
cular  grievances,  printed,  938.  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Hyde,  t&.  pass  and 
send  to  the  king  the  two  bills  tcx 
granting  the  militia,  and  the  re- 
moving the  bishops  out  of  the 


houseof  peers,  ^43.  the  latter  bill 
passed  by  the  king,  ib.  sends  Mr. 
Hyde  with  a  message  to  the  king 
respecting  the  ranoval  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  943.  the  king's 
answer  delivered  to  the  houses, 
945.  send  a  committee  to  the  king 
about  violating  their  privileges,  ib. 
discomposed  at  the  spirit  and  firm- 
ness  of  the  king,  946.  their  con- 
duct thereupon,  ii.  send  commis- 
sioners to  Oxford  ti  treat  with 
the  king,  958.  but  with  very  re- 
strained powers,  *&  vote  that  no 
more  addresses  should  be  made  to 
the  king,  976.  which  is  answered 
by  the  chancellor,  ib.  meeting  of 
both  houses  after  the  restoration, 
995.  charecter  of  the  house  of 
commons,  996.  and  of  the  pres- 
byterian  party  in  it,  U>.  transac- 
tions in  it  ccmceming  the  act  of 
indemnity,  1031.  delays  respect- 
ing it,  1033.  at  last  passes  it,  ib. 
is  adjourned,  ib.  meet  again,  1035. 
raise  several  sums  for  the  army 
and  navy,  1034.  pass  several  acts 
for  the  sMtling  a  future  revenue 
for  th«  cnnrn>  *Ak  vote  to  ruse 
that  revenue  to  twdre  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  give  seventy 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  dis- 
charge (tf  thecoronation,i&-  thank 
the  king  for  his  declaratim  con- 
ceming  ecclesiastical  affairs,  10351. 
a  new  parliament  summoned  to 
meet,  t&.  it  meets  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1046W  the  two  houss  ex- 
press their  joy  at  the  king^  in- 
tended marrkge,  ib.  passes  an  act 
to  restore  the  king's  fricmds,  1 05 1 . 
enters  with  alacrity  upon  all  af- 
fairs which  refer  to  the  king's 
lumour,  safety,  or  {urofit,  1069. 
asserts  the  king^  prsrogatiTi^  16. 
uuwilhng  to  ooofinn  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, ift.  prevailed  upon  by 
the  king  to  do  so^  1070.  cammoos 
pass  a  bill  for  restoring  bishops  to 
thdr  seats  in  pariiament,  t£.  which 
is  objected  to  in  the  house  of 
lords  b^  the  eari  of  Bristol,  ib. 
but  whidi  is  passed,  1071.  pariia- 
uoit  is  adjourned,^,  meets  again 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1661,  1073. 
pleased  with  the  king's  speech  to 
them,  t&.  sent  f<H-  to  attoid  the 
king  at  WhitehsU,  1076.  his 
spenh  to  them,  ib.  house  of  liwds 
OHisenU  to  the  Liturgy  as  pre- 
iBOted  to  them  by  the  king,  1077- 
ddwtes  then  upon  the  act  of  nni- 
fmmity,  ti.  upon  the  clause  re- 
quiring episcopal  (ffdination,  ib. 
the  lords  pass  the  bill,  1078. 
amendments  made  in  it  by  the 
house  of  oomnwns,  tiw  tall  return- 
ed to  die  lords,  ib.  debates  upon 
the  amendments  made  bytheoom- 
mons,  tt.  tiie  hnds  agree  to  moat 
of  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mons, 1079.  who  submit  to  all 
the  Iwds  had  done,  ii.  and  so  the 
king  is  obliged  to  confirm  the  bill, 
t6.  great  animosities  in  partianient 
about  ^rate  Ulb,  1083.  their 
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.vloar  towards  Ae  king  not- 
.  standing  moat  mpectfiil  and 
■fill,  ib.  the  klng*^  speedi  to 
'  1,  ib.  Feb.  18,  1663,  the  par- 
>:ent  is  prorogued,  1^4.  meets 
a,  Feb.  18, 1663,  1093.  state 
e  hoiiie»  aoA  obanuler  of  the 
leadiw  men  in  die  hoaae<^ 
oooB,  u.  an  alteratioa  in  tbe 
igenMBi  <d  ibat  house  owing 
e  intrvues  of  sir  Harry  Ben- 
and  Mr.CoTeutry,  1097.  re- 
;s  OD  tbe  prooeediiigs  in  par- 
jatf  ib.  it  granta  the-  king 
subsidies,  ib.  is  prorogued,  ib. 
-   to  the  king  diearticlea  of 
treasoD  broi^[fat  against  the 
«llor  by  the  eatl  of  Bristd, 
.  faroorable  to  the  withdraw^ 
f  the  English  garrisons  from 
ind,  1113.  meet  again  in 
h  1664,^6.  theking^  speedi, 
repeal  the  triennial  bill. 


passos  sereral  acts,  ib. 
^ued>  1116.  meets  agun  in 
iib(T,  1665,  1118.  measures 

»  to  dispose  parliament  to 

'  supplies  for  a  war,  1119. 
Dte  a  supply  of  two  millions 
hal^  1  iti.  a  bin  presented 
house  of  lords  for  liberty  of 
ence,  1130.  whidi  is  oppoe- 
the  tnasurer  and  bishops  at 
•V  reading,  ib.  also  at  iu  se- 
'  reading,  ib.  the  chancdlor 
against  it,  jft.  the  pariia- 
is  prarogned,  1131.  ad- 
■A  to  Oxncd  on  account  of 

,  ague,  1144.  BiaeUM  them, 
the  king*B  apeedt  to  it,  ib. 
a  further  supply,  1151. 
Ji  act  for  attainting  the 
b.  who  resided  in  Uwand, 

■  tinned  in  the  Dutch  aer- 
.  short  review  of  its  pro- 

'  {B,  1165.  a  bai  bniii|riit  in 
supplr,  1167.  sir  Oeorge 
ngaflk8ap!OTiso,i&  which 
led  by  the  solidtw  general, 
>  commons  pass  it,  ib.  some 
lords  remonstrate  against 
1.  at  last  is  passed  by  the 
iiTCk  the  parliammt  is 
iM,  ib.  meets  again  Sept. 
^  1195.  the  king's  qwed^ 
xmtenta  in  the  house  of 
is^  ib.  a  ooounittee  ap- 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
),  1191$.  a  bill  brought  in 
Inning  die  puldic  aooounti^ 
Df^oMiiMi  in  both  houses, 
•  tail  IwDo^t  in  against 
-  ortation  ci  Irish  caWe,  ib. 
ry-ooundl  of  Ireland  le- 
ite  agunst  the  bill,  1 198. 
'  priry-ooundl  of  England 

'  ■  in  thdr  opinions,  1199. 
,  after  great  opposition, 
■y  the  oommma,  iA.  as  also 
for  inspecdng  the  public 
I,  ib.  the  pnqiriety  of  dis- 
;he  parliament  at  this  time 
wd,  ib.  great  animosities 
house  of  peen  upon  the 
nst  importing  Irish  oattls^ 
ae  house  of  lards  seod  lord 


Ossory  and  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  the  Tower,  1102.  srads 
him  again  to  the  Tower  with  the 
marquis  of  Dorchester,  ib.  aigu 
ments  against  the  Irish  bill  in  the 
house  of  lords,  ib.  partioulariy  a- 
gainst  dauaes  in  it  deragatvy  to 
Um  prerogatire,  ib.  these  eUuses 
are  amended  by  the  lords,  1103 
the  oommona  adhere  to  their-bill, 
ib.  an  instance  of  the  vident  pas- 
sion of  the  house  of  commons  in 
this  affair,  ib.  it  is  at  length  oon 
•en ted  to  by  the  house  of  lords, 
1^04.  in  the  debates  the  chanod- 
lor  defends  theoomnuns  by  desir- 
ing the  peers  to  nstraln  their  en- 
craachmenta,  i3oj.  a  bill  of  di 
vorco  for  lord  Koos  brought  into 
eailiaaient,  1207.  some  of  the 
lords  against  a  imoedent  of  this 
nature,  1308.  but  it  is  at  length 
pnssed,  ib.  the  king  passes  the 
Irish  bill,  ib.  a  si^iply  is  granted, 
1309.  partiament  is  prorogued 
with  a  qteadi,  ib.  is  summoned  to 
meet,  1338.  meets,  and  is  imme- 
diately prorogued,  1239.  at  the 
iiMintiint  of  pariiament  the  king  in 
his  speech  reflects  on  the  chancel- 
lor, 1138.  both  housee  thank  tbe 
king  far  his  speeidi,  and  tor  le 
morii^r  the  dianodlor,  ib.  t 
charge  of  hif^  treason  brought 
against  the  chancellor  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  Mr.  Seymour, 
1330.  articles  of  the  charge  stated, 
1340.  proceedings  thm^Hn,  ib. 
Mr.  Seymour  aooaia*  the  dunod- 
kr  at  the  bar  of  dw  honae 
lorda^  1343.  debates  In  diat  house 
coQcerniDg  his  oommitmeat,  ib. 
differences  between  the  houses,  ib. 
the  house  of  lords  receives  from 
the  chancellor  an  address  on  his 
leering  the  kingdon,  1147.  whidi 
is  burned  by  «der  of  bodi  bouses, 
1349.  a  bill  of  banishment  passed 
against  the  chancellor,  1351. 
Pas  ton,  sir  Robert,  moves  for  a  sup- 
ply of  two  millions  and  a  half, 
1131.  which  is  agreed  to  by  the 
pariianient,  tA.  he  is  caressed  by 
sir  Harry  Bennet  and  sir  Charles 
Berkley,  ma. 
Paard,  949. 

Pembroke,  eari  of,  945,  954,  9J5. 
lord  dhamb^ain  of  hla  mt^eaty's 
housdiold,  951. 
Pen,  sir  WiHiam,  much  oonaulted  by 

the  duke  of  York,  1133. 
Fendennis,  973. 
Pennington,  afr  John,  946. 
Percy,  uie  lord,  1048. 
Petwborou^       earl  0^  attends 
the  duke  of  Yt^  as  a  volunteer, 
Ii3»- 

Piercy,  Mr^  sent  by  the  king  for 
Mr.  Hyde,  937. 

Pierrepoint,  Mr.,  sent  by  the  pariia- 
ment to  treat  with  the  king  958. 
proposes  that  the  king  should 
nuke  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
bid  high  admiral  of  England, 
9S9- 

Firttni^  in  North.  Wiltshire,  91 7. 


Ptatoja,  983. 

Plague  at  Lmdtm,  163$,  916.  ex- 
tends to  Oxford,  ib,  breaks  out. 
1 666^  1 13 1.  increases  in  London^ 
and  ^reada  about  the  country, 
1144.  it  decreases,  1173.  the 
nnnriwr  fuj^oied  to  hare  died  of 
it,  16. 

Poland,  934.   ambassador  o^  a6 

Madrid,  his  character,  983. 
PoUard,  sir  Hu^  1096. 
Portland,  the-  eari  of,  killed  in  tha- 

first  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 

1141. 

Portugal,  defection  td,  from  ^taini. 
934.  the  ambassador  from  that 
power  tortitB  Oromwells  kindly  re- 
cared  by  the  king,  1036.  pnqioses 
to  the  king  a  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  i^*  which  is 
approved  of  by  the  king,  1037. 
treaty  of  oommeroe  settled,  1039. 
ambassador  goes  into  Portugal 
fix-  Airther  powers,  td.  on  his  re- 
turn is  lecdved  oddly  by  die 
lung,  1043.  meeaures  in  Portugal 
rdative  to  the  marriage,  1045. 
not  able  to  pay  the  queen's  por- 
tion, 1085.  permitted  by  tbe  earit 
of  Sandirich  to  send  merchandise 
Ac  to  Bn^and,  by  the  sale  <tf 
wfaidi  the  monev  m^t  beraised, 
ib. 

Pmsbytoians  ;  their  party  in  die 
house  <tf  oommdtas  after  the  re- 
stoiatioo,  996.  its  character,  ib. 
urges  the  settlement  of  ecdesias- 
tioil  government  aooording  to  the 
covenant,  ib.  two  instances  of  the 
disingennity  of  the  presbyterian 
miniriers,  1034.  the  unhappy  po- 
licy of  ""'^"g  partial  ooocaedmis 
to  them,  1075.  none  of  them 
gained  by  the  concessions  now 
madc^td.  inveigh  puUidy  in  their 
pulpits  i^[ainst  tha  Common 
Prayw,  oomplun  that  the 
king  had  vidated  his  declaration, 

1079.  re&eotionaon  the  bdiaviour 
of   the  presbyterian  ministers,. 

1080.  who  have  too  free  aocesa  to 
the  king,  ib.  their  importunity 
distresses  the  king,  1081.  thdr 
great  dinngeouity,  1083.  endea- 
vour to  raise  diseonteots  among 
the  people,  ib.  but  most  of  them 
at  lengdi  ocmfbrm,  ib. 

Privataera,  too  much  euoourage- 
ment  given  to  them  at  the  com- 
Dteooement  of  the  Dutch  war, 
1137. 

Frivy^4»iindl,  adviiB  the  king  t» 
amdnde  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, 1046' 

Pym,  Mr.,  recapitulates  in  the 
house  the  grievances,  &c.in  the 
state,  934- 

Q. 

Queen  from  Portugal  arrives  at 
Portsmouth,  1^5.  endeavours 
tiaed  to  alienate  the  king's  aSov 
(ions  from  her,  ib.  some  drcum- 
stances  wbidi  contribute  towards 
8  misunderstanding,  10S6.  the 
dianoeUor  eiKleavoun  to  reconcile 
the  king  and  queeo^  1088,  1089. 
8I1 
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hit  fs  iuuiuiee«tful»  1093.  dw 
quaeo  miMarriei,  <>79* 
R. 

Ramekins,  fort  of,  979. 

RanzRw,  marshal,  977.  receives  the 

chanc^ior  with  great  dvility,  id. 
Ratdiff,  Hir  Qoorgo,  984, 986, 98;. 
Roe,  Ids  of,  917,9.13* 
Rqiiddes,  the,  tried  and  exaratedj 

Rents,  a  sudden  fall  of,  1099. 
Restoration,  exceasiTe  joy  through- 
out the  nation  apon  995. 
Richmond,  94,1. 

lUahmand,  of,  943,  963.  has 
Cnmwdl*!  leave  to  attend  the 

king's  funeml,  1049.  made  oiteof 
tlie  junto,  966.  the  beginning  of 
hiti  friendship  with  the  chancolor, 
971.  his  character,  his  cold- 
ness towards  the  king,  and  the 
cause  of  it,  ib. 

Roan,  1350,  lasii  "53,  1353. 

Roberts,  the  lord,  some  aoeount  of 
him,  10,^0.  is  made  deputy  of 
Ireland,  to.) I.  his  character, 1 050. 
is  offpred  the  privy  hbI,  ib,  iriiich 
he  accepts,  1051. 

Roman  catholica,  the  true  ground  of 
the  king's  favour  to  them,  1071. 
committee  of  the  lorda  to  relax  the 
penal  laws  aginut  Aem,  1073. 
they  dis^ree  among  diemadvea, 
Hi.  upon  which  the  oommittee  is 
discnntinned,  ib. 

Roman  catholia  of  Ireland  send  a 
committee  to  the  king^  1039. 

BoDw,  dangenma  to  alTtha  Ih^iih 
nation  who  did  not  iwoftH  mm- 
irivfls  Roman  ca^oiios,  916. 

Booh,  the  lord,ddest  stm  to  the  earl 
of  Rutland,  moves  for  a  blU  to  set 
aside  the  issue  of  hia  lady,  1 106. 
a  bill  brou^t  in  for  this  purpose, 
1107.  some  lords  agabut  a  praoe- 
dant  of  this  nature,  isoS.  the  bill 
ohstnieted  by  dw  dnke  of  Book- 
ingham,U.  but  is  atlength  paMsd, 

ib, 

BmpEgUoai,  Sif&»,  nuncio  for  the 
pope  at  MaSrid,  hia  dtacmcter, 

98J. 

Rfrtlm,  the  sari  OM  of  the  Scotch 
commisslaiiera,  19x1.  nude  pn- 
■idont  of  ihm  oonnol  in  Seodand, 

ib. 

Rupert,  prince,  disnoion  between 
him  and  prinoe  Maurice,  963. 
offers  his  services  to  the  king 
to  command  a  fleet  against  the 
Dutch,  11 18.  espected  to  have 
been  Joined  with  t^eariof  Sand- 

-  wich  in  1665,  to  command  the 
fleet  then  sent  out,  1144.  heart- 
broken  at  bang  refitsed,  ib.  com- 

-  Nnandi  the  fleet  jointly  with  the 
'  general,  it 81.  desires  to  go  him- 

sdf  with  part  to  meet  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  A.  a  ne^^  in  forward- 
ing an  order  to  min  to  nyoin  the 
fleet,  1183.  he  returns  on  die 
>  third  day  of  a  general  engage- 
ment between  the  two  flints, 
1183.  the  engagement  lasts  an- 
'  day,  and  both  parties  claim 
^'victory,  ib.  a  third  general  en- 


gageraent,  in  which  the  English 
are  victorious,  ib.  makes  an  at- 
tempt npon  the  island  of  Schd- 
ling,  1184. 
Rnvigny,  Ur.,  1351. 

S. 

fit  Alban*s,  eari  of,  introduces  the 
flhanedlor  to  the  queen  mother, 
I0ij(.  labours  to  prevail  on  the 
king  to  receive  monsieur  Bour- 
deauz  as  ambsMador  from  Fiance, 
io,'}f .  sent  into  England  by  the 
(|ueen  mother  in  hopes  of  bringing 
about  a  peace  between  Engiand 
and  France  1314.  returns  to 
France,  1315. 

St.  John,  Mr.,  938. 

St.  lioe,  John,  of  Kinntmi,  eo. 
Wilts,  91 K.  maniee  j|£ee  Hyde, 
ib. 

Salisbury,  1145. 

Salisbury,  earl  of,  955. 

Sandwich,  earl  of,  1038.  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  made  ambassador  to  Por- 
tugal, to  reoeire  the  queen  ^d 
oraduct  her  to  Englwd,  1047- 
takes  poeaesrion  of  Tangier,  10S4. 
a  design  formed  of  not  giving  it 
up  to  htm,  1085.  comes  to  Lialton 
at  a  critical  oonjunetnre,  ib,-  finds 
the  Portuguese  unable  to' j^y  the 
queen's  pmtion,  U.  allows  mer- 
dumdise,  &c  to  he  broitft^it  to 
England,  by  the  sale  of  which  the 
portion  may  be  raised,  ib.  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  tiie 
fleet  whidi  is  sent  out  agmnst  die 
Dntdb,  1144.  dadines  making  a 
second  attempt  upon  die  Dutch 
at  Bergen,  1149.  success  of  die 
fleet  after  the  attmpt  at  Bergoi, 

11 58.  not  able  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement with  De  Ruyter,  ib. 
but  takes  many  of  hk  ships, 

1 159.  sir  William  Coventry's  un- 
just reflecdons  npon  hiak,  ib.  his 
imprudent  conduct  after  his  re- 
turn In  rewarding  his  officers  out 
of  his  prises,  ib,  the  king  is  of- 
fended with  him,  «6.  the  duke  also 
hi;.'hly  offended,  ti.  his  character, 

1160.  is  very  itgurioudT  treated, 
ib.  dean  himself  fiiDy  at  dn 
diaige  of  misoonduet  at  sea,  ib. 
but  confesses  he  had  been  much 
to  blame  in  distributing  any  part 
of  his  priies,  ii6t.  with  whicli 
the  king  is  satisSed,  id.  the  king 
is  persusdad  to  remove  htm  from 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  but 
reitdves  to  dismiss  him  widi  ho. 
lutur,  ib.  a  conierenoe  between 
him  and  the  idianoellor,  1163.  is 
sent  ambassador  estraordinary 
into  ^xun,  Ol 

Savile,  sir  George,  the  duke  otYark 
moves  the  king  to  make  him  a 
visoouot,  1157. 
Savile,  dr  Har^,  939.  his  edition 
C9u7Boatom*s  works,  ib.  m- 
in  it  by  Mr.  Hdes,  U>. 
Say,  ^lprd,'956. 
SehelliiH  Uand  o^  an  attempt 
made  ■pn  it  by  the  English  fleet 
under  ^^ee  Rupert,  1184.  the 


diief  town,  and  a  laij|B  flaet  of 

merchant  (4iipa  Uiroed,  Ift. 

Sdlly,  ide  uf,  973,  974. 

Scotch  bisht^  consecrated,  1 1 1 1. 

Scotland,  rebelliun  there  in  1640, 
934.  state  of  affairs  there,  1663, 
1  ■  10.  MiddletoD  the  king's  cosn- 
misMonv  well  receivBd,  ib.  pro- 
ceedii^  of  theiicotdi  parBament, 
ib.  petition  the  king  to  restore 
ei^soopacy,  1 1 11.  they  prepare  an 
abjuratioa  of  the  covenant,  ib. 
settle  a  standing  force,  ib.  upon 
which  the  oontmissioner  returns 
to  Jjondon,  ib.  Sooftdi  InsbM 
consecrated,  ib.  Scotch  desire  the 
Eiif  ^di  garrisons  may  be  with, 
drawn,  ib,  the  commisaiatier^and 
bishops  return  to  Scotland,  1 1 13. 

SoMtish  commissioners  desire  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  963.  re- 
tam  10  Ijoodon  with  maniftst 
dissadsfiution  agaiust  sir  Edward 
Ilyde  for  his  advice  to  the  )un|^ 
963.  commissiooers  sent  to  the 
king,  Charles  II,  loao.  state  of 
Sootland  at  that  time,  ib.  some 
account  of  the  Scotdi  oemmift- 
sionen,  ion.  they  all,  except 
Lauthwdale,  agree  to  the  reeata- 
UishmMt  of  sinsocqiaey  in  Soot- 
land, 1033. 

Seldeu,  John,  oneof  Edward  Hyde's 
chief  acquaintance,  933.  his  cha- 
meter,  ib.  lotdced  upon  with  much 
affeodm  and  reverenoa  by  Mr. 
Hyd^  935. 

Selkfifc,  earl  of,  obiaf  <^  die  Seacch 
«aaBni«ioiiers,  loxi.  lu  dhanc- 
ter  and  some  account  of  him,  ib. 

Seymour,  Mr.,  accnses  the  diancel- 
lor  of  high  treason  in  the  bouse 
of  comnums,  1339.  carries  up  ibe 
(duurge  to  the  bar  of  die  bmise  of 
lords,  1343. 

Shaffaesbury,  Ur.  Hyde  ratumad  to 
Berveforit,934.  but  deciIiiieR).fi^ 

Sheeniess,  the  fortificatioae  Ihore 
inspected  by  the  king,  lai  i.  at- 
tempt nude  by  the  Dutch, 
1335. 

Sbddtm,  Dr.  Gilbert,  one  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  intimate  friends,  935.  fr^ 
quendy  stayed  with  dr  Ludiu 
Cany,  ib.  hb  dianctor,  938. 
warden  of  AU  SouU'  collegci,  Ox- 
ford, {ft.  communicates  the  king's 
Bsndments  to  the  dtaoodlor  at 
Dwby,  976. 

Sixtus  V.  pope,  fhu  'gnat  aoimo- 
dty  to  queen  EUaabetb,  916. 

SaaninK  dr  Nicholas,  II3^ 

Small-pox  rages  fn  i6a8  in  London, 
018. 

SoiBSons,  the  count  of,  sent  by  the 
Fren<di  king  as  ambassador  in  tbe 
room  of  mmaieur  Bourdeaux, 
1036. 

Southampton,  eari  of,  994>  99S-t 
1049.  has  Cromwell's  leave  to  at- 
tend the  king's  funeral,  IO49.  is 
inserted  in  the  list  of  privy  cwm- 
sdlors  recommended  by  Monk  tr- 
the  king,  994.  is  made  lord  bifc*- 
treasurer,  1006.  is  sent  by  die 
king  to  inform  the  chanoeUor  of 
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hia  danghter^B  marriage  with  the 
dake  oC  York,  1009.  hia  friend- 
ship with  the  chaDCellor,  1015. 
one  of  oomniittee  qipointad  to 
flotor  into  a  toeaty  wi^  die  Por- 
tugueae  ambswador  mpectiog  the 
fcing'a  marriage,  1037.  of^nMi 
the  biU  for  libnty  of  consdenoe, 
1 1 19.  the  king  u  displeased  with 
him  oa  that  aooouat>  1131.  aa 
attempt  to  make  a  bnac^  between 
him  Hid  the  diancdltH*,  iiS4.  the 
oocaaion  of  it,  i£.  an  attemift  to 
remove  him,  1165.  the  luag  dft- 
sires  the  cbanceflor  to  penuwde 
him  to  resign,  1 1 7 1 .  the  plan  laid 
aside,  1172.  he  dies,  laao.  bis 
chaxacter,  i&.  and  geostal  leriew 
of  bis  hfe,  isss. 
Spa,  the,  915. 

Spain,  ^79.  war  with  Eagland,9i7. 
worries  France,  934.  infests  Italy, 
ib.  state  of  that  court,  and  (tf  the 
different  ambaseadors  residen* 
there,  9S2.  endeavoun  tn  "* 
the  maniage  of  '  •  ' 
II.)  wit!. 


(bat 

^  oe  isdesifed 
Kingdom,  tt. 
_ .  rfisD   amhawoor   amdous  to 
'establish  a  pesoe  between  the 
En^ish  and  die  Dutch,  1153. 
and  that  they  would  join  in  a  de- 
fennve  alliance  with  Spain, 
endeavoun  to  make  a  sniarate 
treaty  with  Holland,  eicutdlng 
France,  1313. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Rcber^  anxioas  to  be 
^tpointed  ma4er  of  the  hone  to 
her  majesty,  I154. 
Stapleton,  sir  John,  949,  951. 
Steward,  Dr.,  dean  of  the  ohapel  to 

the  king,  his  ehancter,  9S6. 
Stuart  family,  Aeir  temper  and  dis^ 

poeition,  1 180. 
Sundeiiand,  omntess  of,  present  at 
the  dudiess  of  Vork^s  delivery, 
lOII. 

Sweden,  934.  disposed  to  assist  the 
English,  1313.  sends  umbassadora 
into  England,  Flemming  and 
Coyet>  is  desirous  of  a  separate 
treaty  with  HoUaod,  1413.  the 
Sweush  anbassadon  mediitosat 
tha  treaty  at  Breda,  isso. 
T. 

Talbot,  Gilbert,  called  ookmel  Tal- 
bot, his  character,  1193. 

Talbot,  air  Oilbert,  sent  ambassador 
toDenmaric,  1123.  snooeasofhis 
embassy  there,  1 146. 

Talbot,  RJchard,  designs  to  assasst- 
natfl  the  duke  of  Ormond,  1193. 
an  account  of  his  family,  ib.  the 
characters  of  the  five  brothers,  ib. 
he  is  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
chancellor^  advice,  1 1^4.  but  soon 
released  by  the  artifice  of  the 
dtancelloT^B  enemies,  ib. 

Talbot,  nr  Bobert,  his  diaracter, 
£193. 


Talbot,  Peter,  a  Ji 

ter,  1 193. 
Talbot.  Thomai,  a 

his  diameter,  xi  ■ 
Tangier,  1037.  tal 

bytbeeariof  Sa 

dei^n  formed  of 

to  Mm,  1085. 
Tdlier,  John  da,  13 

state  in  France 

cardinal  Itfawirint  > 
Templ^  nr  Bidiatd 

Theobalds,  944, 946- 
Tbynoe,  air  John,  tJ 
name  that  waa  ki 
the  home  of  Lof^ 

a. 

Tomkins,  Mr.,  move 
oommoos  to  tbani 
rcBooring  thedtan 

Tom,  the,  descriptio' 

Treasurer,  cfi^ 


.  a  appointed,  1334. 
..rtCt^  oo.of  Wilts,  916. 
xyrconne^  «arl        haidy  dealt 
with  by  dm  Iridi  ooamuMkioen^ 
J061. 

V. 

Van  Tmmp,  adoural,  De  WW* 
malice  agunst  him,  1 145. 

Vamey,  sir  Edmund,  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hyde,  954.  k^led 
at  Edge-hill,  ib. 

Vavasour,  colonel  William,  979. 

Vau^^ian,  John,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde*s  chief  acqnaintanoe,  933. 
his  diaracter,  ii. 

Vainer,  raises  an  insurrection  of  the 
fanatics  in  London,  1033.  fw 
which  he  and  several  of  lus  asso> 
dates  are  executed,  ib. 

Vic,  sir  Henry  de,  987. 

ViQiers,  John,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
killed  by  John  Fdton,  917. 

U. 

Uniformity,  act  of,  debates  upm  it 
in  the  house  of  lords,  1077.  a 
clamour  raised  about  the  dause  of 
assent  and  consent,  1078.  passed 
by  the  kmh,  tt.  amen^nents 
made  In  it  by  the  hoaae  of  com- 
mons, t£,  Aettatm  thereupon  when 
the  is  returned  to  the  lords,  iA. 
confirmed  by  the  king,  1079.  is 
in  general  wdl  reoeired^  1080. 

W. 

Waller,  Edmund,  one  <tf  Edward 
Hyde's  intimate  friend^  935.  his 
diaracter,  927. 

Wanstrow,  co.  Sommet,  915. 

Warwick,  earl  of,  954.  proposed 
by  the  parliament  to  succeed  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet, 

Wenman,  sir  Frauds,  one  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde's  intimate  friendi, 
925.  his  diaracter,  937. 

Wemnan,  lord,  955.  gent  by  the 
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Mr.  Hales,  949. 
Winston,  Dr.,  930. 
Worcester,  974. 

Worstenhobne,  sir  John,  948,  950. 

Wotton  Basset,  Mr.  Hyde  semi  fiv 
it  in  parliament,  934* 

Wren,  Mr.,  makes  p^le  the  Uog^ 
dedantioo  of  the  ohanceOor's  in- 
nocence,  1x40.  which  much  dis- 
pleases the  king,  1^. 

X. 

Ximenes,  cardinal,  the  ecdlege  and 
other  buildiogi  eneted  by  him  at 
Alcala,og4. 

Y. 

York,  944i  948*  949i  9S«S  95t* 

,  95»,  9S3»  954-  ^  , 

York,  court  o^oanmittoBagmnst  it, 

936. 

Vorkdur^  an  immrectiMi  intanded 
there,  11 13.  but  is  premited, 
1 1 14.  some  of  the  rioters  ezecut- 
ad,  ji. 

York,  duke  of,  left  by  the  king  his 
father  at  Kchmood,  946.  sent 
for  by  the  king,  ib.  his  education 
negiected,  986.  account  of  his 
GCmduct  to  the  queen  mother,  ib. 
caoseof  his  lea^ng  Pui^  n- 
tom  to  Paris,  98?.  marriea  dw 
cbancdlor's  dau^ter,  loolS.  de- 
sires the  chancellor  not  to  be  of- 
fended with  his  daughter,  loio. 
in  otmsaquenoe  of  sir  Charles 
Berkley's  ineinuatitms  against 
her,  he  nsolTCs  to  dmy  the  mar- 
riage, loii.  b  incensed  against 
the  diancellor,  loii.  grows  me- 
landioly,  ib.  is  mudi  pleased  with 
sir  Charles  Berkley's  confession 
of  the  &lsdiood  of  the  diarge  he 
brought  waiust  the  duchess,  td. 
to  whom  he  writ  that  he  would 
speedily  visit  her,  1013.  pleased 
with  the  queen  mother's  change 
of  behanoor  towards  him,  1014^ 
proposes  to  the  chancellor  to  ac- 
cept of  the  garte^  1017.  it  dis- 
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.It.  Coventry  to  apend 
tt  at  i66s  at  Ymli, 
tuults  &6  duuioellor 
snht  which  he  intends 
;o  the  king,  1156.  mores 
to  make  sir  Oeoige  Savile 
int,  iiS7>  which  is  refii»- 
dntres  that  his  secretary, 
A''illiam  Corentry,  may  be 
tted  of  the  privy-ooundl, 
1.  irtiieh  ia  granted,  U.  high> 
'nded  with  the  ean  of  Sand- 
1159.  an  attempt  to  raise 
ousies  of  him  in  the  king, 
180.  his  tempw  and  disposition, 
■b.  is  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
riiancellor  to  desire  liim  to  resign, 
1133.  iotaests  himself  in  behalf  <rf' 
the  cfaanodlor,  1 43  5.  aaks  the  kk^ 


whether  he  deairM  to  hi 
duaDC(llar*B  lifie^  or  that  he 

bff  fff/nA^n^  to  pll^p^til^^ 
mea^  1940.  oontinueslus 
in  the  dtancdknr's  behaL 
nnfortnnatdy  falls  aktk 
small-pox,  ib.  receivBS  fr 
king  an  intimatian  of  hia  w 
the  diancdlor  would  wii 
1345.  whidi  he  oonmuini 
him  by  the  tiHiop  of  Wia 

a. 

Yoong,  Edward*  of  Dumioi 
Salisbury,  gic.  marriaa 

Hyde,  U>. 

Z. 

Zested,  Hannibal,  ambessadt 
Denmaric  10  Fraocc^  his  1 
inEiif^aad,  1133. 


THE  END. 
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